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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION, 
BY   PROFESSOR   OTTO    PFLEIDERER,    D.D. 


The  Leben  Jesu  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1835,  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  theology.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
book  represents  the  crisis  in  theology  at  which  the 
doubts  and  critical  objections  of  centuries  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Bible  narratives  had  accumulated 
in  such  overwhelming  volume  as  to  break  through 
and  sweep  away  all  the  defences  of  orthodox 
apologetics.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  the  destructive  criticism  of  past  tradi- 
tion lay  the  germs  of  a  new  science  of  constructive 
critical  inquiry,  the  work  of  which  was  to  bring 
to  light  the  truth  of  history.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Life  of  Jesus  of  1835  was  far  from  perfect,  as 
judged  by  the  present  standard  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, and  Biblical  science  has  long  since  advanced 
beyond  it  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
it  takes  rank  amongst  the  standard  works  which 
are  secure  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature  for  all 
time,  for  the  reason  that  they  give  final  expression 
to  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and  represent  typically 
one  of  its  characteristic  tendencies.  The  liberating 
and  purifying    influence   which    such   works   exert 
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on  their  own  time,  as  well  as  the  service  they 
render  in  opening  out  new  lines  of  thought,  lends 
to  them,  for  all  coming  generations,  a  peculiar  value 
as  admirable  weapons  in  the  great  iight  for  truth 
and  freedom.  Indeed,  if  our  scientists  are  to  be 
believed,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  development 
of  the  individual  is  only  an  abbreviated  repetition 
of  the  similar  but  much  slower  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  species,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  maintain,  that  in  the  present  and  in  the  future 
every  individual  who  determines  to  make  his  way 
from  the  bondage  of  a  naive  trust  in  authority  and 
tradition  into  the  freedom  and  light  of  mature 
thought  must  pass  through  precisely  that  stage  of 
thorough-going  logical  negative  criticism  which  is 
represented  by  Strauss's  work  in  a  unique  manner. 
As,  according  to  Christian  ethics,  the  formation  of 
a  pure  moral  character  is  possible  only  by  the  death 
of  the  old  Adam,  the  rise  of  true  religious  con- 
victions is  by  a  similar  Stirb  und  werde,  die  and 
come  to  life.  The  imaginary  lights  of  mythological 
tradition  must  be  put  out,  that  the  eye  may  dis- 
tinguish the  false  from  the  true  in  the  twilight  of  the 
Biblical  origins  of  our  religion.  The  ancient  struc- 
tures of  belief,  which  the  childish  fancy  of  men  had 
constructed  of  truth  and  poetry,  Wahrheit  und 
Duhtung^  must  be  taken  down  and  cleared  away,  in 
order  that  a  new  erection  of  more  durable  materials 
may  be  raised.  To  all  earnest  seekers  after  truth, 
the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  may  be  helpful,  not  as 
supplying  the  truth  ready  to  hand,  but  as  stripping 
the  bandages  of  prejudice  from  the  eyes,  and  so 
enabling  them  clearly  to  see  and  rightly  to  seek  it 

For  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  the  English  translation  of 
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this  work  needs  no  justification.  It  is  only  those 
who  consider  the  first  appearance  of  the  book  in- 
excusable and  unfortunate  that  can  call  in  question 
the  desirability  of  its  republication.  But  no  one 
can  hold  such  an  opinion  who  is  able  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  religious  thought  of 
Protestantism.  The  critical  process  which  reached 
its  conclusion  in  Strauss's  book,  with  its  negative  or 
revolutionary  results,  was  latent  from  the  beginning 
in  the  life-blood  of  Protestantism.  The  theologians 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  sixteenth  century 
subjected  the  traditions  of  Catholic  Church  history 
to  keen  historical  criticism ;  and  if  they  did  not  then 
think  of  extending  its  operations  to  Biblical  tradi- 
tion, we  are  justified  in  recognising  in  the  well- 
known  declarations  of  Luther,  as  to  the  inferior 
value  of  certain  books  of  the  Bible,  and  as  to  the 
unimportance  of  physical  in  comparison  with  spiritual 
miracles,  plain  predictions  of  the  line  of  develop- 
ment which  Protestant  theology  was  destined 
ultimately  to  take. 

It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible  could  not  arise  amongst  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
They  were  restrained  by  a  rigid  doctrine  of  inspir- 
ation from  an  unprejudiced  treatment  of  the  Bible, 
and  were  moreover  too  much  absorbed  in  dogmatic 
controversies  and  the  defence  of  their  confessions  of 
faith,  to  feel  the  need  of  more  searching  Biblical 
studies.  It  was  amongst  English  Free-thinkers  and 
Deists  that  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
was  first  seriously  assailed,  and  with  so  much  tem- 
per as  to  greatly  detract  from  the  scientific  value  of 
the  result.  Thomas  -Woolston's  Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour  (six  in  number,  1727-1729) 
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are  specially  noteworthy.  They  attack  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  miracles  as  ludicrous  and  offen- 
sive, and  advocate  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
them  as  figures  and  parables  of  spiritual  truths. 
It  is  possible  to  find  in  Woolston's  theory  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  mythical  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion which  Strauss  opposes  to  the  ratiohalistic  one. 
Reimarus,  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbtittel  Frag- 
ments, by  the  publication  oT  which  Lessing  threw 
German  theology  into  a  ferment,  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  English  Deists,  and  indeed  owed 
much  to  their  influence.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
noteworthy  difference  is  observable  from  the  very 
first  between  the  way  in  which  Lessing  treated 
these  questions  and  their  treatment  by  the  earlier 
Free-thinkers;  and  the  difference  is  characteristic 
of  the  two  schools.  German  rationalism  bears  the 
marks  of  its  origin  in  the  idealistic  optimism  of  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  and  remains  in 
sympathy  with  the  ethical  spirit  of  Biblical  religion  ; 
whilst  the  but  faintly  religious  naturalism  of  the 
English  Deists  leads  them,  with  their  rejection  of 
the  Biblical  miracles,  to  attack  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  drag  down  into  the  mire  its  representa- 
tives and  heroes.  With  this  the  German  Rational- 
ists have  no  sympathy.  They  were  unable  to  treat 
the  Biblical  narratives  of  miracles  as  historical  occur- 
rences, but  they  were  not  prepared  on  that  account 
to  regard  them  as  deceit  and  delusion  on  the  part  of 
Biblical  heroes,  or  as  the  invention  of  Biblical  narra- 
tors :  their  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  its  religion 
kept  them  from  both  of  these  inferences.  They 
tried  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  two  ways, — either 
they  looked  upon  the  narratives  of  miracles,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  popular  reli- 
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gious  legends,  traditions,  or  "  myths,"  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  myths  to  be  met  with  in  all  heathen 
religions  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  them  as 
containing  the  actual  history  of  perfectly  natural 
events,  they  ascribed  the  miraculous  appearance 
and  form  which  they  bear  simply  to  the  mistaken 
judgment  of  the  narrators,  or,  in  other  cases,  to 
the  erroneous  view  of  the  interpreters.  The  latter 
method  was  employed  especially  by  Dr.  Paulus  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  in  which  he  seeks, 
with  a  great  display  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  to 
explain  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  theologian  Schleiermacher  also  made  frequent 
use  of  it  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  ;  and 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  commen- 
taries of  theologians  of  the  supernaturalist  school — 
as,  for  instance,  Olshausen's.  The  inexcusable  vio- 
lence which  was  thereby  done  to  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives, by  which  they  are  forced  to  say  something 
quite  different  from  what  the  unsophisticated  narra- 
tors intended  them  to  say,  according  to  the  plain 
sense  of  their  words,  was  not  felt ;  nor  were  these 
interpreters  conscious  of  how  much  the  Gospels  are 
deprived  of  their  choicest  treasures  of  ideal  truth 
and  poetic  beauty  by  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
this  only  for  the  sake  of  securing  instead  miserable 
common- place  stories  as  the  final  outcome  of 
critical  examination. 

The  favour  with  which  this  radically  false  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  Gospels  was  received  by 
very  many  German  theologians  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  finds  its  sole  explanation  and  excuse 
in  the  prevailing  view  of  the  time — that  our  Gospels 
were  written  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
during  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  and  two  of 
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them  by  eye-witnesses — the  apostles  Matthew  and 
John.  On  this  supposition,  the  occurrence  in  the 
Gospels  of  unhistorical  elements,  of  religious  legends, 
such  as  might  be  without  hesitation  allowed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  could  not  be  thought  of.  Or  if  the 
admissibility  of  this  point  of  view  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  the  birth-stories  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  (as  by  De  Wette),  objection 
was  felt  against  its  application  to  the  miracles  of  the 
public  life  of  Jesus.  Thus,  on  the  question  of  the 
historicity  of  the  gospel  narratives,  theologians  held 
views  which  were  confused,  undecided,  contradic- 
tory, and  lacking  thoroughness.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  last ;  simple  faith  had  at  every  point  lost 
its  security ;  doubt  attached  to  the  miraculous  nar- 
ratives of  the  New  no  less  than  to  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  But  before  Strauss  no  one  had  had  the 
courage  to  explain  all  these  narratives  of  both  Testa- 
ments alike  by  the  logical  application  of  one  and  the 
same  principle ;  and  mainly  for  the  reason,  that  the 
critics  were  all  under  the  bondage  of  the  supposition 
of  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John.  Yet  even  this  supposition  had  received 
various  shocks  prior  to  Strauss.  Critics  had  been 
unable  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  between  these  two  Gospels  particularly, 
of  such  a  fundamental  nature  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  both  being  right,  and  therefore  of  both 
having  been  written  by  eye-witnesses  and  apostles. 
Under  the  influence  of  dogmatic  and  sentimental 
motives,  Schleiermacher  and  his  disciples  accepted 
it  as  an  a  priori  certainty  that  J  ohn  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Matthew ;  and  from  this  secure  position,  as  was 
imagined,  these  theologians  assailed  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  at  all  points,  and  undermined  the  tradition 
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of  its  apostolic  authority.  But  suppose  the  same 
arguments  with  which  they  assailed  Matthew  might 
be  used  against  their  favourite  evangelist  John  ? 
What  if  it  could  be  shown  that  his  narrative  is  in  no 
respect  more  probable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
improbable,  than  that  of  Matthew  ?  In  that  case, 
must  not  the  critical  verdict  which  those  theologians 
had  given  against  Matthew  so  triumphantly  and 
without  regard  to  its  consequences,  apply  equally  to 
John,  and  thereby  overthrow  the  only  remaining 
pillar  of  apostolic  authority  for  the  gospel  tradi- 
tion ? 

This  logical  consequence,  which  was  at  the  time 
deemed  an  unheard-of  innovation,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  a  few  individual  critics  (Vogel,  Bret- 
schneider),  Strauss  had  the  courage  to  draw.  By 
that  act  he  cast  off  the  fetters  by  which  the  examin-^ 
ation  of  the  Gospels  had  till  then  been  bound,  and 
secured  a  free  field  for  a  thorough-going  criticism  of 
them.  Since  the  external  evidence  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospels  is  not  of  a  kind  or  a  date  such  as  to 
compel  us  to  consider  the  tradition  of  their  apostolic 
origin  established,  and  as  the  matter  of  all  the 
Gospels  alike  is  not  free  from  historical  improba- 
bility, there  is  nothing,  Strauss  argued,  to  prevent 
our  complete  abandonment  of  the  historicity  of  their 
miraculous  narratives,  though  the  Rationalists  con- 
tinue to  maintain  it,  or  our  treating  them  as  religious 
legends  or  myths,  similar  to  those  which,  as  was  ad- 
mitted, the  Old  Testament  contained.^ The  novelty 
in  the  work  of  Strauss  was  not  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  "  myth"  to  Biblical  narratives ;  others 
had  already  made  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  originality   lay  in  the  uncompromising 
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thoroughness  with  which  the  principle  was  applied 
to  every  section  of  the  gospel  story  ;  the  originality 
lay  in  the  merciless  acumen  and  clearness  with 
which  the  discrepancies  between  the  Gospels  and 
the  difficulties  presented  to  the  critical  understand- 
ing by  their  narratives  were  laid  bare,  and  with 
which  all  the  subterfuges  of  supernaturalist  apolo- 
gists, as  well  as  all  the  forced  and  artificial  interpre- 
tations of  semi-critical  Rationalists,  were  exposed, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  ways  of  escape  from  the  final 
consequences  of  criticism. 

The  merciless  thoroughness  and  unreserved 
honesty  with  which  criticism  did  its  negative  work 
in  this  book,  by  exposing  the  baselessness  of  the 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history,  pro- 
duced a  profound  shock  amongst  theologians  and 
laymen.  It  was  not  merely  the  untaught  multitude 
who  believed  that  the  foundations  of  Christianity 
must  perish  with  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  Bible; 
learned  theologians  were  distressed  as  the  daring 
critic  so  rudely,  and  without  any  regard  to  conse- 
quences, roused  them  from  the  illusions  of  their  senti- 
mental or  speculative  dogmatism  and  their  precipi- 
t$Lte  treaty  of  peace  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
"Strauss  was  hated,"  as  Baur  truly  said,  "  because  the 
spirit  of  the  time  was  unable  to  look  upon  its  own 
portrait,  which  he  held  up  before  it  in  faithful,  clearly 
drawn  lines.  The  spirit  of  this  age  resists  with  all 
its  power  the  proof  of  its  ignorance  on  a  matter  about 
which  it  has  long  thought  itself  certain.  Instead  of 
acknowledging  what  had  to  be  acknowledged,  if  any 
progress  was  to  be  made,  all  possible  attempts  were 
instituted  to  create  fresh  illusions  as  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  by  reviving  obsolete  hypotheses  and  by 
theological  charlatanism.     But  a  higher  certainty  as 
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to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history  can  be  attained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  acknowledging,  on  the  basis 
of  Strauss's  criticism,  that  our  previous  knowledge  is 
no  knowledge  at  all,"     But  here  we  come  upon  the 
limits  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss  :  it  brought  home  to' 
men  the  fact  of  their  want  of  knowledge,  but  it  did 
not  conduct  to  the  required  new  and  positive  know- 
ledge.    This  Strauss  was  unable  to  do,  because  hei-U 
offered  a  critique  of  the  gospel  history  only,  without  I 
a  critique  of  the  documents  which  form  the  sources  \ 
of  this  history. 

In  these  words  Baur  has  accurately  described  the   / 
main  defect  of  Strauss's  book.     When  Strauss  drew 
from   the   discrepancies  and   contradictions   of  the 
various  narratives  of  the  Gospels  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  all  alike  little  credibility,  the  conclusion 
was  intelligible  enough  in  reply  to  the  ingenious 
artifices  of  the  traditional  harmonists,  who   main- 
tained that  in  spite  of  the  contradictions  the  evan- 
gelists were  all  alike  worthy  of  credit ;  but  really 
this  line  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  Strauss  con- 
formed as    little  as  that  of  the  harmonists  to  the. 
principles  of  strict  historical  inquiry.     These  prin-^^ 
ciples  require  us  to  examine  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  sources  with  reference  to  their  age,  to 
the  situation,  the  character,  the  interests,  and  aims 
of  their  author;  to  assign  accordingly  to  one  account 
a  higher  measure  of  credibility  than  to  another  ;  and 
so,  by  distinguishing  between  what  is   better  and 
what  is  not  so  well  attested,  to  make  out  what  is 
probable  and  reach  the  original  matter  of  fact     It 
is  true  Strauss  made  some  advance  towards  such 
a  differentiation  of  the  relative  valufe  of  the  gospel 
narratives  ;  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  " 
inferior  historical  value  of  the  Johannine  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  Synoptic  narrative,  he  has  made 
acute  observations,  the  worth  of  which  ought  to  be 

estimated  the  higher  as  they  boldly  opposed  the 
then  dominant  preference  for  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  effectively  prepared  the  way  for  the  criticism  of 
Baur.  But  it  was  not  Strauss'sy^r/^  to  prepare,  as 
\the  foundation  of  the  material  critique  of  the  gospel 
pistory,  a  thorough  critique  of  the  literary  sources, 
tior,  in  the  state  of  the  general  science  of  criticism 
at  the  time,  could  this  be  very  well  expected.  When 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  to  Strauss  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  given,  by  his  criticism  of  the 
gospel  narratives,  the  most  effective  impulse  to  a 
more  penetrating  examination  of  the  sources  of  the 
gospel  story,  and  of  having  prepared  the  way  for 
this  to  no  small  extent,  particularly  as  regards  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Baurs  classical  critique  of  this 
Gospel  completed  in  this  direction  the  criticism  of 
Strauss,  and  laid  its  foundations  deeper.  As  re- 
gards the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Weisse  and  Ewald, 
Holtzmann  and  Volkmar,  did  good  work  towards 
clearing  up  the  relations  of  the  Gospels  to  each 
other,  especially  in  establishing  the  priority  of 
Mark,  by  which  a  firmer  basis  was  laid  for  the 
positive  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  historical 
foundations  of  the  gospel  tradition.  The  fruit  of 
this  critique  of  the  sources,  carried  on  from  various 
sides  with  painstaking  industry,  was  the  new  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  which,  just  a 
generation  after  the  first  L^den  Jesu  of  Strauss, 
took  up  again  the  problems  it  had  raised,  but  in  a 
new  fashion,  and  with  improved  critical  apparatus. 
We  shall  have  further  on  to  refer  to  Strauss's  new 
life  of  Jesus. 

The  same  scholar,  Weisse,  who  was  the  first  to 
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point  out  the  want  in  Strauss's  book  of  a  more 
satisfactory  critique  of  the  sources,  and  who  had 
sought  to  supply  this   defect  in   his   Evangelische 
Geschichte  (1838),  called  attention  at  the  same  time 
to   a   defect   in    the    mythical    theory   of    Strauss. 
Weisse  was  fully  agreed  with  Strauss  so  far,  that 
we   must  acknowledge  the   presence   of    religious 
myths  in  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Bible,  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Strauss  had 
explained  their  origin.  /According  to  Strauss,  the 
early  Christians  had  simply  transferred  to  Jesus  as 
y     the  actual   Messiah  the  miraculous  legends  of  the 
Old  Testament,  out  of  which  the  Jews  were  sup- 
posed to  have  composed  the  miraculous  portrait  of 
their  expected  Messiah ;  and  he  was  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment do  undoubtedly  supply  the  motives  and  models 
of  no  few  narratives   in  the  New  Testament,  but 
not,  surely,  of  all.     Precisely  the  chief  miracles —  \ 
the    birth   of   Jesus,   his   baptism,    transfiguration,  \ 
resurrection,  the  change  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana, 
the  stilling  of  the  storm,  and  walking  on  the  sea — 
violence  must  be  used  to  explain  these  miracles  by 
reference  to  Old  Testament  types,  and  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Messiah  offers  no  lines  corresponding 
to  these.     At  this  point  therefore,  at  all  events,  we 
must  look  about  us  for  another  method  of  explana- 
tion.    And  Weisse  was  undoubtedly  right  in  point- 
ing to  the  spontaneous  productivity  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  the  primitive  Church  as  the  source  of  the 
miraculous  narratives,  in  which  it  gave  expression 
in  symbolic  and  allegorical  forms  to  its  ideal  truth 
and  the  new  inspired  life  of  which  it  was  conscious. 
Not   that  these   narratives   were   intended   by  the 
narrators  themselves  to    be    merely  allegories,   or 
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symbolical  illustrations  of  spiritual  truths ;  but  the 
I  reli^ous.  isaagiaatiaa...gave  birth  to  these  illustra- 
t  tions  after  the  manner  of  unconscious  poetry,  that 
is,  without  distinguishing  between  the  poetic  form 
and  the  essential  truth  of  the  idea ;  believing,  as  the 
religious  imagination  did,  in  the  ideal  content  of  the 
narratives,  and  being  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
give  vivid  and  sensible  expression  to  it  in  any  other 
than  the  material  form  of  outward  miracles,  it  in- 
voluntarily came  to  believe  also  in  the  reality  of  the 
symbolical  form  of  the  narrative  to  which  it  had 
,  itself  given  rise  ;  it  conceived  idea  and  history  both 
tt^ether  in  such  inseparable  combination  as  to  con- 
fer on  each  equal  truth  and  certainty. 

In  the  production  of  such  ideal  narratives  the 
same  process  is  observable  to-day  in  the  experience  of 
simple  religious  believers :  feeling  the  ideal  truth  of 
the  content  of  the  stories,  they  come  to  believe  also 
in  the  reality  of  the  outward  history  in  which  the 
idea  has  for  them  been  incorporated.  But  the  critical 
understanding  of  the  historical  inquirer  is  permitted, 
and  indeed  is  bound,  to  distinguish  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely, as  the  simple-minded  believer  cannot  do,  be- 
tween the  spiritual  idea  and  the  outward  form  of  its 
representation,  and  to  find  in  the  former  both  the 
,  productive  power  and  the  permanent  kernel  within 
:  the  outward  husk.  This  explanation  of  the  miracu- 
lous legends  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  more  correct 
and  profound  than  Strauss's  from  the  point  of  view 
of  historical  science,  but  for  the  religious  conscious- 
ness it  is  far  less  objectionable,  as  Weisse  observes 
with  truth  ;  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  the  legends  do 
not  appear  as  the  worthless  product  of  the  idle  play 
of  the  imagination,  but  as  the  normal  expression, 
rationally  and  psychologically  intelligible,  of  a  crea- 
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live  religious  spirit,  which  displays  its  treasures  of 
ideal  tnith  in  this  legendary  and  mythical  poetry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  originators  and  the  wider  world. 
Nor  should  it  be  left  unnoticed  that  Strauss  himself 
had  already  indicated  in  a  few  cases  this  more  pro- 
found explanation  of  myths  by  means  of  the  re- 
ligious idea.  At  the  close  of  his  interpretation  of 
the  story  of  the  Transfiguration  (§  107),  for  instance, 
he  says,  we  may  see  from  this  example  very  plainly 
how  the  natural  system  of  explanation,  by  insisting 
on  the  historical  certainty  of  the  narratives,  lets  go 
their  ideal  truth,  sacrificing  the  content  to  the  form 
of  the  story,  whereas  the  mythical  interpretation,  by 
resigning  the  historical  material  body  of  such  narra- 
tives, really  rescues  and  preserves  their  idea,  their 
soul  and  spirit.  He  might,  however,  have  unfolded 
the  idea  of  the  Transfiguration  with  greater  definite- 
ness  and  fulness  if  he  had  not  merely  alluded  to  the 
dogmatic  discussion  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iiL  7  sq.,  but 
had  recognised  it  as  the  real  theme  of  the  gospel 
story,  and  had  interpreted  the  latter  accordingly.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  (Luke  i.  and  ii.),  Strauss  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  analogies  and  figures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  after  all,  could  only  contribute  as  secondary 
motives  in  the  formation  of  this  birth-story,  while 
its  real  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Pauline  Messi- 
anic idea  of  **  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness"  (Rom.  i.  4;  i  Cor.  xv.  45  sq.),  a  fact 
Strauss  overlooked.  This  defect  takes  a  really 
surprising  form  when  he  comes  to  explain  the 
miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which,  in  complete 
independence  of  any  suggestion  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  entirely  based  upon  the  dogmatic  ideas  of 
the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  simply  supply  their 
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transparent  symbolic  vestment.  How  much  more 
truthfully  and  profoundly  can  the  miracle  at  Cana, 
or  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  the  cure  of  the  man 
born  blind,  be  interpreted  from  this  point  of  view 
than  from  that  of  Strauss!  In  this  respect  Baurs 
interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  an  immense 
advance  beyond  Strauss,  as  the  latter  himself  ac- 
knowledged subsequently. 

With  the  above  defects  of  Strauss's  method  of 
interpretation  is  connected,  in  the  last  place,  the  fact 
that  the  outcome  of  his  book  in  reference  to  the  de- 
cisive question, — What,  then,  is  the  historical  kernel 
of  the  evangelical  tradition,  what  the  real  character 
of  Jesus  and  of  his  work  ? — is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  closing  essay  at  the  end  of  his  work, 
it  is  true,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  dogmatically 
what  he  had  destroyed  critically,  but  he  effected  this 
I  in  a  way  which  amounted  to  the  transformation  of 
religious  faith  in  Christ  into  a  metaphysical  allegory. 
The  predications  of  faith  with  regard  to  Christ  are 
to  be  regarded  as  containing  predications  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  human  race  to  the  Absolute,  as  to 
the  self-abasement  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite, 
and  the  return  of  the  Infinite  to  itself,  as  to  mind 
and  its  power  over  nature,  and  its  dependence 
on  it,  and  the  like.  In  all  this  Strauss  was  led 
astray  by  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
which  looked  for  the  truth  of  religion  in  logical  and 
metaphysical  categories  instead  of  in  the  facts  and 
experiences  of  moral  feeling  and  volition.  But  as 
there  is  no  essential  relation  between  these  meta- 
physical ideas  and  the  person  of  Jesus,  he  is  made 
arbitrarily,  as  any  one  else  might  have  been,  an 
illustration  and  example  of  absolute  ideas  to  which 
he  stands  in  no  more  intimate  relation  than  the  rest 
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of  the  human  race  ;  whereby  the  special  historical 
importance  of  the  originator  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  of  the  first  model  of  its  religious  and 
moral  life,  is  not  only  left  without  explanation,  but  is 
lost  altogether,  a  result  which  does  violence  not 
merely  to  the  religious  consciousness,  but  is  unsatis- 
factory to  historical  science,  which  is  concerned  to 
understand  Jesus  as  the  originating  source  of 
Christianity.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  can  go  with 
Strauss  in  his  answer  to  the  alternative  of  Ullmann 
whether  the  church  created  the  Christ  of  the  Gos- 
pels or  he  the  church,  by  declaring  the  alternative 
false,  and  the  two  things  in  so  far  both  tenable  as 
y>  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  a  creation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church,  but  this  faith  an  effect  of  the  person 
of  the  historical  Jesus.  We  find  this  answer  to 
Ullmann  just,  but  cannot  free  Strauss  from  the 
charge  of  having  worked  out  in  his  book  the  first 
only  of  these  two  positions,  and  of  having  passed 
over  the  second.  He  has  shown  no  more  than 
that  the  church  formed  the  mythical  traditions  about 
Jesus  out  of  its  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah.  But 
how  did  the  church  come  by  the  faith  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  ?  To  this  question — 
which  is  the  main  question  of  a  Life  of  Jesus — 
Strauss  gave  his  readers  no  answer.  Undoubtedly 
it  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  that  the  criticism  of 
the  sources  was  at  that  time  still  in  a  condition  of 
too  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  to  permit  any 
successful  answer  to  that  problem  of  the  historical 
kernel  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  matter  could  not  relieve  the  historian 
of  the  duty  of  at  least  making  an  attempt  to  trace 
from  the  materials  left  to  him,  as  the  residue  of  his 
critical  analysis  of  the  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus,  the 
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main  outlines  of  his  character,  to  bring  out  the  pecu- 
liarity and  originality  of  his  religious  genius,  and  in 
this  way  to  discover  in  the  original  personality  and 
reforming  activity  of  Jesus  the  originating  cause  of 
the  rise  of  the  community  of  his  disciples  and  their 
faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah  and  his  divine  mis- 
sion. If  in  his  closing  essay  Strauss  had  presented 
a  religious  and  moral  description  of  Jesus  of  this 
nature,  instead  of  a  metaphysical  allegory  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  shattered  mythological  conception  of 
tradition,  though  the  objection  of  the  church  to  his 
work  would  not  have  been  wanting,  it  would  then 
undoubtedly  have  taken  a  less  passionately  denun- 
ciatory form  than  was  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
purely  negative  character  of  the  result,  unrelieved 
by  any  modifying  conclusion. 

In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of 
these  defects,  shared  by  readers  of  all  parties,  was 
the  urgency  of  the  duty  laid  upon  scientific  theolo- 
gians of  preparing,  by  a  renewed  and  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  Gospels,  the  stones  of  a  new 
edifice  to  be  reared  upon  the  site  laid  bare  by 
Strauss's  critical  labours.  "In  the  darkness  which 
criticism  produces,  by  putting  out  all  the  lights 
hitherto  thought  to  be  historical,  the  eye  has  first 
to  learn  by  gradual  habit  to  again  distinguish  a  few 
single  objects,"  as  Strauss  himself  remarked  in  his 
third  edition.  But  this  difficult  task  was  not  accom- 
plished by  those  apologists  who  endeavoured  to 
make  good  the  damage  by  the  antiquated  arts  of 
the  harmonists,  with  their  petty  concessions,  mysti- 
fications, and  evasions,  but  by  those  courageous  in- 
quirers who,  undeterred  by  dogmatic  considerations, 
sought  by  a  strictly  historical  method  to  set  in  the 
true  light  the  exact  composition  and  the  mutual  re- 
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lations  of  the  evangelical  documents.  We  ha^^ 
already  remarked  that  Baur  and  his  disciples,  the 
so-called  Tubingen  school,  took  a  leading  part  in 
this  work,  while  other  independent  students  co- 
operated with  them,  supplementing  and  correcting 
their  labours.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
follow  these  inquiries  in  detail ;  but  we  must  glance 
at  their  result  as  regards  the  historical  treatment 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

For  an  entire  generation  the  examination  of  the 
literary  details  of  the  Gospels  had  occupied  theo- 
logians so  exclusively  that  the  interest  in  the 
supreme  problems  of  the  evangelical  history  seemed 
to  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of  But  this  interest 
was  newly  awakened,  and  made  itself  felt  far  beyond 
learned  theological  circles,  by  the  nearly  simul- 
taneous publication  of  Renan's  Vie  de  Jdsus  and 
Strauss  s  second  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk 
(1864).  These  two  works,  with  all  their  dissimi- 
larity, resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they  were 
both  written  by  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence, 
not  for  the  learned  world,  but  for  educated  people 
generally,  both  throwing  overboard,  therefore,  the 
ballast  of  learned  detailed  criticism,  and  present- 
ing the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  a  language 
intelligible  to  everybody,  and  attractive  from  its 
literary  excellence.  They  are  alike  also  in  this, 
that  both  subordinate  the  criticism  of  the  gospel 
traditions  to  a  positive  description  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus,  of  his  essential  religious  tendency  and 
genius,  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  idea  of  his 
nation,  to  the  law  and  the  temple,  to  the  hierarchy 
and  religious  and  political  parties  of  his  time,  both 
seeking  an  explanation,  of  the  reformatory  success 
of  the  commencement,  aod  also  of  the  tragical  issue 
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.'  his  labours  in  these  factors.  But  inasmuch  as 
ptrauss  confines  himself  to  what  he  can  deem  the 
ascertained  or  probable  facts,  after  a  strict  critique 
of  the  sources,  the  portrait  delineated  by  him  turns 
out  naturally  somewhat  indistinct  and  defective  in 
its  outlines ;  the  meagreness  of  the  result  answers  to 
the  caution  of  his  historical  conscience.  Renan,  on 
the  other  hand,  feels  no  such  scruples ;  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  sources  he  goes  to  work  with  a  much 
lighter  heart,  and  claims  for  the  biographer  the 
right  to  help  himself  over  the  Iocuiub  and  obscuri- 
ties or  contradictions  of  his  authorities  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  creative  imagination,  with  its  powers 
of  combination  and  inference.  By  this  means  he 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  life  of  Jesus  distin- 
guished for  its  epic  vividness  and  dramatic  develop- 
ment, but  its  aesthetic  charm  has  been  purchased  at 
the  price  of  its  historical  solidity.  This  novelistic 
feature  becomes  most  questionable  when  it  wanders 
into  the  vagaries  of  the  naturalistic  explanation  of 
the  miracles  {e.g.  the  raising  of  Lazarus),  and  in 
such  cases  casts  reflections  on  the  moral  character 
of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Renan  must  be 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  emphasised  the  social 
aspects  of  the  Messianic  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of 
having  attempted  to  sketch  the  development  of  his 
inner  life,  a  change  in  the  phases  of  his  reformatory 
labours.  As  to  Strauss  s  second  Life  of  Jesus,  its 
strength  lies,  as  in  the  first,  not  so, much  in  the  first 
part,  which  deals  with  the  positive  side  of  the  history, 
as  in  the  second  part,  where  it  c/bmes  to  treat  of  the 
mythical  side  of  the  history./  But  in  the  second 
work,  in  the  place  of  the  ana^Vysis  of  the  traditions 
given  in  the  first,  we  get  a  stjrnthetic  presentation  of 
the   rise  and   gradual   grojif^th   and   elaboration,  in 
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more  and  more  exalted  forms,  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christ  of  mythical  tradition  ;  the  successive  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  are 
set  forth  by  reference  to  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  of 
Christ's  person,  power,  and  supernatural  exaltation. 
Thus  this  genetic  method  of  treatment,  followed  in 
the  later  work,  supplants  and  confirms  the  result  of 
the  former  one  ;  while  the  latter  had  shown  that  the 
miraculous  narratives  in  the  Gospels  are  myth  and 
not  history,  the  new  Life  shows  how  in  these  I 
myths,  after  all,  history  is  reflected,  namely,  the 
history  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Chris 
tian  community.  The  great  advance  of  this  ne 
treatment  upon  that  of  the  previous  work  was  the 
fruit  of  the  intervening  studies  of  Baur  and  his 
disciples,  to  which  Renan,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
critical  and  historical  value  of  his  work,  had  not 
paid  sufficient  attention. 

The  two  works  of  Renan  and  Strauss  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  deluge  of  literature  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  historical  value  of  which  is  very  various. 
To  give  an  account  of  all  these  books  would  require 
more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal.  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  work  of  Theodor  Keim,  an  English 
translation  of  which  has  been  published  under  the 
**  Theological  Translation  Fund."  The  work  is  so 
distinguished  by  the  richness  of  its  learned  material, 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  handled,  as  to  con- 
stitute it  the  best  representation  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Keim's  standpoint  differs  from  that  of  Strauss  by  the 
warmth  of  religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  which 
pervades  his  entire  work,  while  at  the  same  time  no 
fetters  are  laid  upon  the  critical  reason  ;  freedom 
and  piety  join  hands,   in   order  to  be  just  to  the 
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double  claim  which  the  truth  of  history  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  church  on  the  other,  are  justified  in 
presenting.  The  most  brilliant  part  of  Keim's  work 
is  his  delineation  of  the  religious  personality  of 
Jesus, — how  in  it  were  combined,  in  a  unique  de- 
gree, strength  and  harmony,  complete  openness 
towards  the  world,  with  perfect  inwardness  towards 
God,  so  as  to  become  the  source  of  a  new  religion, 
in  which  self-surrender  and  liberty,  humility  and 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  lucidity,  are  blended,  and 
the  chasm  of  previous  ages  between  God  and  man 
filled  up.  His  description  of  the  psychological 
development  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  out  of  inward  experiences  and  outward  im- 
pressions and  impulses,  is  also  drawn  with  great 
delicacy  of  touch ;  at  all  events,  it  is  an  able  and 
suggestive  effort  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  the  state  of 
the  sources  admits,  by  means  of  sympathetic  and 
reproductive  divination,  to  the  personal  experi- 
ences and  mental  states  of  the  religious  genius  from 
whom  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  religious  history 
proceeded.  Still,  as  in  the  kindred  efforts  of  Renan, 
Weizsacker,  Beyschlag  and  Weiss,  we  may  never 
forget  how  much,  with  the  poverty  of  the  ascer- 
tained historical  materials,  is  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  combination  and  divination ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  imagination,  which  at  best  can  do  no 
more  than  roughly  and  approximately  arrive  at  the 
truth,  while  it  may  no  less  easily  go  far  astray.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  deemed  an  advance  that  in  the 
more  recent  works  on  the  life  of  Jesus  the  subject  of 
main  interest  is  not  so  much  the  external  miracles 
as  the  internal,  the  problems  of  the  peculiar  nature 
and  development  of  his  religious  consciousness  and 
character,  his  view  of  his  vocation,  his  attitude  towards 
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the  Messianic  idea,  and  the  like.  Yet  this  advance 
is  manifestly  attended  by  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
the  caution  of  historical  criticism  to  the  production 
of  a  biography  as  rich  in  detail  and  as  dramatic  in 
movement  as  possible,  and  to  represent  things  as 
the  ascertained  results  of  critical  examination,  which 
are  really  nothing  more  than  subjective  combina- 
tions of  the  writers,  to  which  a  certain  degree  of 
probability  may  be  attached,  though  the  possibility 
will  always  remain,  that  the  actual  facts  were  some-, 
thing  quite  different.  The  subtle  examination  of  the 
question,  whether  Jesus  himself  ever  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah,  or  spoke  of  his  return  in 
celestial  glory,  by  Martineau,  in  his  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion,  is  in  this  respect  deserving  of  all  atten- 
tion, and  is  of  great  value,  as  at  least  supplying  a 
needed  lesson  in  caution  in  view  of  the  excessive 
confidence  with  which  questions  such  as  these  have 
been  treated  by  Renan,  Keim,  and  later  writers. 
In  any  case,  the  reserve  and  caution  of  Strauss  are 
quite  justified  as  a  corrective  and  counterpoise  to 
the  extravagances  committed  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

With  regard  to  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the 
Gospels,  the  advance  of  more  recent  criticism  beyond 
the  first  book  of  Strauss  has  been  in  two  directions. 
First,  these  questions  no  longer  constitute  the 
central  point  of  historical  interest,  but  are  subordi- 
nated in  importance  to  the  problems  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  Jesus.  S££Oijdly,  we  do  not  now 
seek  to  interpret  these  narratives  so  exclusively  and 
without  distinction  from  the  one  motive  of  the  trans- 
ference to  Jesus  of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  the  great  difference  between  the  various  narra- 
tives of  miracles  is  clearly  recognised,  and  various 
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clues  are  accordingly  used  in  their  explanation  ; 
whilst  in  one  narrative  we  observe  merely  symbols  of 
religious  and  dogmatic  ideas,  in  others  we  discover, 
behind  the  glorifying  tendency  to  idealism,  some 
background  of  historical  fact,  for  instance,  in  the 
miracles  of  healing,  as  is  now  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged. It  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  true,  that  with 
this  perfectly  legitimate  endeavour  is  connected  the 
peril  of  falling  back  into  the  old  abuses  of  rational- 
istic artifice.  Even  Keim  has  not  quite  escaped 
this  danger,  inasmuch  as  he  abandons  the  basis  of 
strict  history  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  and  makes  concessions  to  super- 
naturalistic  dogma  ;  as  the  sequel  of  which  the  old 
doctrine  of  miracles  may  be  readmitted  into  Lives 
of  Jesus,  as  is  really  the  case  in  the  works  of 
Beyschlag  and  Weiss. 

In  this  danger  appears  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  negative  work  of  criti- 
cism, a  duty  as  yet  by  no  means  supererogatory. 
The  inclination  to  sink  into  the  slumber  of  dogma  is 
so  natural  to  every  generation  that  the  most  uncom- 
promising critical  intellect  must  without  intermission 
stand  upon  the  watch  against  it.  And  as  this  task 
was  performed  by  Strauss  in  his  first  Life  of  Jesus 
in  a  manner  that  may  serve  as  a  model  for  all  time, 
the  book,  like  every  truly  classical  work,  must  ever 
retain  its  value.  Strauss  s  criticism  broke  down  the 
ramparts  of  dogmatism,  new  and  old,  and  opened 
to  the  inquiring  mind  the  breach  through  which  the 
conquest  of  historical  truth  might  be  won. 

Otto  Pfleiderer. 


Certior  factus  ex  Britannia,  librum  meum,  quern  de  vita  Jesu  XI  abhinc 
annis  composui,  virorum  ejusmodi  studiis  faventium  cura  in  linguam  Britan- 
nicam  translatum,  brevi  illic  in  publicum  proditurum  esse,  Iselitia  anxietate 
temperata  commoveor. 

Nam  ut  gratulari  sibi  sequum  est  auctorem,  cujus  operi  contigit,  patriae 
terrae  ac  linguae  fines  transgredi,  ita  sollicitudo  eundem  subeat  necesse  est,  ne, 
qui  domi  placuit  liber,  foris  displiceat,  aut  cujus  inter  populares  vel  adversari- 
orum  numero  creverat  auctoritas,  apud  exteros  neglectus  in  obscuro  maneat. 
Solum  enim  ccelumque  vix  minore  libri  quam  plantae  periculo  mutant  £t 
faciliys  quidem  transtuleris  opera  in  illis  rebus  versantia,  de  quibus  inter 
diversas  gentes  communis  quidam  aut  certe  parum  discrepans  sensus  obtinet : 
ut,  quae  poetae  aut  disciplinarum  quas  exactas  dicunt  periti  proferunt,  inter 
politiores  hujus  seculi  nationes  fere  solent  esse  communia.  Neque  tamen  vel 
hoc  in  librorum  genere  plane  aequum  Germano  cum  Britannis  aut  Gallis  cer- 
tamen.  Peregrina  enim  cum  facilius  nostra  quam  illorum  et  lingua  et  indoles 
recipiat,  longe  frequentius  poetae  quoque  illorum  in  nostram  quam  nostri  in 
illorum  linguas  transferuntur.  At  Germanicum  opus  in  theologiae  et  philo- 
sophiae  quasi  confinio  versans,  si  trajicere  in  Britanniam  parat,  ne  ilia  quidem 
inter  utramque  gentem  sensus  et  studiorum  communione  adjuvatur.  Tarn 
diversa  enim  utrimque  via  istae  disciplinae  processerunt,  ut  in  theologia  impii, 
in  philosophia  superstitiosi  Britannis  Gerraani  iidem  videamur.  Cum  iis,  qui 
in  Britannia  ausi  sunt,  historias,  Judasorum  et  Christianorum  religione  sacratas, 
examini  ut  ajunt  critico  subjicere,  nihil  agendum  esset,  nisi  ut  Lockii  sui  atque 
Humii  principia  philosophica,  sicut  ad  reliquas  omnes  historias,  ita  ad  illas 
etiam,  quas  legibus  istis  hucusque  superstitio  subtraxerat,  adhiberent :  in 
Germania  ad  hoc  monstri  res  degeneraverat,  ut  superstitioni  a  theologorum 
potissima  parte  derelictae  philosophia  succurreret,  critico  ergo  non  simplex 
sanae  philosophiae  contra  theologorum  superstitionem,  sed  duplex  et  contra 
philosophorum  ex  sanioribus  principiis  deductas  ineptas  conclusiones,  et 
contra  theologorum  propter  philosophica  ista  auxilia  ornamentaque  inflatam 
atque  induratam  superstitionem,  certamen  ineundum  esset.  Ex  hoc  rei  statu 
proprie  Germanico  natum  opus  meum,  nominibus  insuper  atque  opinionibus 
theologorum  ac  philosophorum  nostratium  refertum,  nee  scholarum  etiam 
vocabula,  quibus  nostrae  tantum  aures  assuevere,  satis  evitans,  a  Britannorum 
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usu  ingenioque  non  posse  non  abhorrere,  tarn  probe  scio,  ut  de  translato  in 
eorum  liDguam,  licet  interpretatio,  quantum  quidem  ejus  inspicere  potuerim, 
et  accurata  et  perspicua  sit  et  librum,  quantum  in  ipsa  est,  popularibus  com- 
mendet,  num  gaudendum  mihi  magnopere  sit,  mehercule  nesciam. 

Accedit,  quod  a  primo  libri  mei  ortu  duo  lustra,  et  a  recentissima  etiam 
editione  unum  jam  lustrum  intercessit  Ut  turn,  quum  opus  inchoabam,  via 
incedebam,  quam  pauci  ingressi,  totam  emensus  nemo  erat,  ita  per  primuro 
illud  lustrum  nullse  fere  nisi  adversariorum  voces  audiebantur^  principia  mea 
negantium  et  historiam  in  Evangeliis  vel  meram,  vel  levissima  tantum  erroris 
rumor  is  ve  adspersione  tinctam  contineri  afiirmantium,  cum  quibus  non  modo 
non  disputandum,  sed  a  quibus  ne  discendum  quidem  quidquam  erat,  quod 
ad  rem  et  ad  librum  vere  emendandum  pertineret  Proximo  demum  lustro 
viri  vestigia  mea  non  refugientes  neque  evitantes,  sed  persequentes,  ubi  ego 
substiteram  longius  progressi,  rem  re  vera  juverunt  atque  promoverunt  Nar- 
rationes  in  Evangeliis  traditas,  quas  rerum  vere  gestarum  esse  persuadere  mihi 
non  potueram,  mythorum  in  modum,  qui  inter  antiquas  gentes  inveniuntur, 
aut  in  ore  populi  a  minutis  initiis  coaluisse  et  eundo  crevisse,  aut  a  singulis, 
sed  qui  vere  ita  evenisse  superstitiose  in  animum  induxerant,  fictas  esse  exis- 
timaveram.  Quod  ut  sufficit  explicandis  plerisque  eorum,  quae  dubitationem 
moventia  tribus  prioribus  Evangeliis  continentur:  ita  quarti  Evangelii  auctorem 
ad  tuendas  et  illustrandas  sententias  suas  baud  raro  meras  fabulas  scientem 
confinxisse,  a  Baurio,  theologo  Tubingensi  doctissimo,  nuper  ita  demonstratum 
est,  ut  critici  me  judicii  rigori  religiosius  quam  verius  temperasse  intelligam. 
Dumque  prima  a  Christo  secula  accuratius  perscrutantur,  partes  partiumque 
certamina,  quibus  nova  ecclesia  commovebatur,  in  apricum  proferunt,  narra- 
tionum  baud  paucarum,  quas  fabulas  esse  ego  bene  quidem  perspexeram,  sed 
unde  ortae  essent  demonstrare  non  valueram,  veram  in  illis  primae  ecclesis 
motibus  originem  detegere  theologis  Tubingensibus  contigit 

Imperfectum  igitur  opus  meum,  ut  solent  rerum  initia,  non  ob  hoc  tamen, 
quod  sententise  deest,  timerem,  ne  a  Britannis  sperneretur,  nisi  formsd  etiam 
illud  quod  supra  dixi  peregrinum  atque  inusitatum  accederet.  Qui  si  suum 
Hennellium  non  audiverunt,  de  iisdem  rebus  cum  Britannis  Britannice  agentem, 
quomodo  audient,  si  quis  Germanus  surget,  cujus  liber  cum  sua  lingua  non 
potuerit  cogitandi  quoque  disputandique  roorem  prorsus  Gerraanicum  exuere? 
Sed  absit  omen  verbis  meis,  atque  ut  pridem  in  Germania,  ita  mox  in  Brit- 
annia jaceat  liber    hie    ctg    ittSktiv  koX  dydaraxny  iroWlov   koI    €ls    (n/ficioK 

STRAUSS. 

Scribebam  Heilbronnse. 
Med.  mens.  April  a.  1846. 
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It  appeared  to  the  author  of  the  work,  the  first  half  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  that  it  was  time  to  substitute  a  new  mode  of  considering 
the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  place  of  the  antiquated  systems  of  supranaturalism  | 
and  naturalism.  This  application  of  the  term  antiquated  will  in  the  present 
day  be  more  readily  admitted  in  relation  to  the  latter  system  than  to  the 
former.  For  while  the  interest  excited  by  the  explanations  of  the  miracles  and  - 
the  conjectural  facts  of  the  rationalists  has  long  ago  cooled,  the  commen- 
taries now  most  read  are  those  which  aim  to  adapt  the  supernatural  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  history  to  modern  taste.  Nevertheless,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  orthodox  view  of  this  history  became  superannuated  earlier  than  the 
rationalistic,  since  it  was  only  because  the  former  had  ceased  to  satisfy  an 
advanced  state  of  culture,  that  the  latter  was  developed,  while  the  recent 
attempts  to  recover,  b^he  a[d  of  a  mystical  philosophy,  the  supernatural 
point  of  view  held  by  our  forefathers,  betray  themselves,  by  the  exaggerating 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived,  to  be  final,  desperate  efforts  to  render  the 
past  present,  the  inconceivable  conceivable. 

The  new  point  of  view,  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  above,  is  the  I 
mythical.     This  theory  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  evangelical  history  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  work  :  it  has  long  been  applied  to  particular  parts 
of  that  history,  and  is  here  only_extended  to  its  entire  tenor.     It  is  not  by  any^  c/.  / 
means  meant  that  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  is  to  be  represented  as  mythical,  5 
but  only  that  every  part  of  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination,  to  i 
ascertain  whether  it  have  not  some  admixture  of  the  mythical     The  exegesis , 
of  the  ancient  church  set  out  from  the  double  presupposition  ;  first,  that  the 
gospels  contained  a  history,  and  secondly,  that  this  history  was  a  supernatural 
one.     Rationalism  rejected  the  latter  of  these  presuppositions,  but  only  to 
cling  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  former,  maintaining  that  these  books  present 
unadulterated,  though  only  natural,  history.    Science  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
this  half'Seasure :  the  other  presupposition  also  must  ber  elinquished,  and 
the  inquiry  must  first  be  made  whether  in  fact,  and  to  what  extent,  the  ground  • 
on  which  we  stand  in  the  gospels  is  historical.     This  is  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  thus  far  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  the  present  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  even  necessary. 
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It  is  certainly  not  therefore  evident  that  the  author  is  precisely  tho.-***»- 
vidual  whose  vocation  it  is  to  appear  in  this  position.  He  has  a  very  vivid 
consciousness  that  many  others  would  have  been  able  to  execute  such  a  work 
with  incomparably  superior  erudition.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  at  least  possessed  of  one  qualification  which  especially  fitted  him  to 
undertake  this  task.  The  majority  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  theologians 
jof  the  present  day  fail  in  the  main  requirement  for  such  a  work,  a  requirement 
'without  which  no  amount  of  learning  will  suffice  to  achieve  anything  in  the 
domain  of  criticism— namely,  the  internal  liberation  of  the  feelings  and  intel- 
lect from  certain  religious  and  dogmatical  presuppositions;  and  this  the  author 
early  attained  by  means  of  philosophical  studies.  If  theologians  regard  this- 
absence  of  presupposition  from  his  work,  as  unchristian :  he  regards  the 
'  believing  presuppositions  of  theirs  as  unscientific.  Widely  as  in  this  respect 
the  tone  of  the  present  work  may  be  contrasted  with  the  edifying  devoutness 
and  enthusiastic  mysticism  of  recent  books  on  similar  subjects ;  still  it  will 
nowhere  depart  from  the  seriousness  of  science,  or  sink  into  frivolity ;  and  it 
seems  a  just  demand  in  return,  that  the  judgments  which  are  passed  upon  it 
should  also  confine  themselves  to  the  domain  of  science,*  and  keep  aloof  from 
bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

IThe  author  is  aware  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  his  criticism.  The  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  his 
lesurrection  and  ascension,  remain  eternal  truths,  whatever  doubts  may  be 
cast  on  their  reality  as  historical  facts.  The  certainty  of  this  can  alone  give 
calmness  and  dignity  to  our  criticism,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  naturalistic 
criticism  of  the  last  century,  the  design  of  which  was,  with  the  historical  fact, 
to  subvert  also  the  religious  truth,  and  which  thus  necessarily  became  frivolous. 
I A  dissertation  at  the  close  of  the  work  will  show  that  the  dogmatic  signif- 
icance of  the  life  of  Jesus  remains  inviolate :  in  the  meantime  let  the  calmness 
and  insensibility  with  which,  in  the  course  of  it,  criticism  undertakes  appa- 
rently dangerous  operations,  be  explained  solely  by  the  security  of  the  author's 
conviction  that  no  injury  is  threatened  to  the  Christian  faith.  Investigations 
of  this  kind  may,  however,  inflict  a  wound  on  the  faith  of  individuals.  Should 
this  be  the  case  with  theologians,  they  have  in  their  science  the  means  of 
healing  such  wounds,  from  which,  if  they  would  not  remain  behind  the  de- 
velopment of  their  age,  they  cannot  possibly  be  exempt.  For  the  laity  the 
subject  is  certainly  not  adequately  prepared ;  and  for  this  reason  the  present 
work  is  so  framed,  that  at  least  the  unlearned  among  them  will  quickly  and 
often  perceive  that  the  book  is  not  destined  for  them.  If  from  curiosity  or 
excessive  zeal  against  heresy  they  persist  in  their  perusal,  they  will  then  have, 
as  Schleiermacher  says  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  bear  the  punishment  in  their 
conscience,  since  their  feelings  directly  urge  on  them  the  conviction  that  they 
understand  not  that  of  which  they  are  ambitious  to  speak. 

A  new  opinion,  which  aims  to  fill  the  place  of  an  older  one,  ought  fully  to 

.  adjust  its  position  with  respect  to  the  latter.     Hence  the  way  to  the  mythical 

view  is  here  taken  in  each  particular  point  through  the  supranaturalistic  and 

'  rationalistic  opinions  and  their  respective  refutations ;  but,  as  becomes  a  valid 
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refutation,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  what  is  true  in  the  opinions  combated, 
and  an  adoption  of  this  truth  into  the  new  theory.  This  method  also  brings 
with  it  the  extrinsic  advantage,  that  the  work  may  now  serve  as  a  repertory  of 
the  principal  opinions  and  treatises  concerning  all  parts  of  the  evangelical 
history.  The  author  has  not,  however,  aimed  to  give  a  complete  biblio- 
graphical view  of  this  department  of  theological  literature,  but,  where  it  was 
possible,  has  adhered  to  the  chief  works  in  each  separate  class  of  opinions. 
For  the  rationalistic  system  the  works  of  Paulus  remain  classical,  and  are 
therefore  pre-eminently  referred  to  ;  for  the  orthodox  opinions,  the  commentary 
of  Olshausen  is  especially  important,  as  the  most  recent  and  approved  attempt 
to  render  the  supranatural  interpretation  philosophical  and  modern  ;  while  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  critical  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  commentaries 
of  Fritzsche  are  excellently  adapted,  since  they  exhibit,  together  with  un- 
common philological  learning,  that  freedom  from  prejudice  and  scientific 
indifference  to  results  and  consequences,  which  form  the  first  condition  of 
progress  in  this  region  of  inquiry. 

The  second  volume,  which  will  open  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  and  which  will  conclude  the  whole  work,  is  already  prepared 
and  will  be  in  the  press  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Tubingen,  24th  May,  183$. 
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As  this  new  edition  of  my  critical  examination  of  the  life  of  Jesus  appears 
simultaneously  with  the  first  volume  of  my  Dogmatik^  it  will  not  be  expected 
to  contain  any  essential  alterations.     Indeed,  even  in  the  absence  of  other 
labours,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  inclined  to  undertake  such  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.     The  critical  researches  prompted  by  the  appearance  of  my 
work  have,  after  the  stormy  reaction  of  the  first  few  years,  at  length  entered 
on  that  quiet  course,  which  promises  the  most  valuable  assistance  towards  the 
confirmation  and  more  precise  determination  of  the  negative  results  at  which 
^^    ,  I  have  arrived.     But  these  fruits  still  require  some  years  for  their  maturing  ; 
^-^^^  and  it  must  therefore  be  deferred  to  a  future  opportunity  to  enrich  this  work 
^x^  ,  by  the  use  of  them.     I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  do  so,  at  least  in  the 
present  instance,  by  prosecuting  a  polemic  against  opposite  opinions.     Al- 
ready in  the  last  edition  there  was  more  of  a  polemical  character  than  accorded 
with  the  unity  and  calmness  proper  to  such  a  work ;  hence  I  was  in  this 
.  respect  admonished  rather  to  abridge  than  to  amplify.     But  that  edition  also 
I  contained  toojnuch  of^  compliance.     The  intermingling  voices  of  opponents, 
critics,  and  fellowTabourers,  to  which  I  held  it  a  duty  attentively  to  listen, 
had  confused  the  idea  of  Jhe  work  in  my  mind  ;  in  the  diligent  comparison 
of  divergent  opinions  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  subject  itself.    Hence  on  coming 
,  with  a  more  collected  mind  to  this  last  revision,  I  found  alterations  at  which  I 
could  not  but  wonder,  and  by  which  I  had  evidently  done  myself  injustice. 
.  In  all  these  passages  the  earlier  readings  are  now  restored,  and  thus  my 
labour  in  this  new  edition  has  chiefly  consisted  in  whetting,  as  it  were,  my 
'  good  sword,  to  free  it  from  the  notches  made  in  it  rather  by  my  own  grinding, 
\  than  by  the  blows  of  my  enemies. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Stuttgard,  17th  October,  1S40. 
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THE    LIFE    OP"'    JESUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DEVELOPMENT  'OF  THE   MYTHICAL   POINT   OF  VIEW   IN   RELATION 

TO  THE   GOSPEL   HISTORIES. 


§    I- 
INEVITABLE    RISE  OF   DIFFERENT    MODES   OF   EXPLAINING   SACRED    HISTORIES. 

Wherever  a  religion,  resting  upon  written  records,  prolongs  and  extends  the 
sphere  of  its  dominion,  accompanying  its  votaries  through  the  varied  and 
progressive  stages  of  mental  cultivation,  a  discrepancy  between  the  repre-  ?  /i  ^^ 
sentations  of  those  ancient  records,  referred  to  as  sacred,  and  the  notions  of  >  --^y^ 
more  advanced  periods  of  mental  development,  will  inevitably  sooner  or  later 
arise.     In  the  first  instance  this  disagreement  is  felt  in  reference  only  to  the 
unessential — the  external  form  :  the  expressions  and  delineations  are  seen  to 
be  inappropriate ;  but  by  degrees  it  manifests  itself  also  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  essential :  the  fundamental  ideas  and  opinions  in  these  early  writings  i 
fail  to  be  commensurate  with  a  more  advanced  civilisation.     As  long  as  this  I 
discrepancy  is  either  not  in  itself  so  considerable,  or  else  is  not  so  universally 
discerned  and  acknowledged,  as  to  lead  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  these 
Scriptures  as  of  sacred  authority,  so  long  will  aj^em  .of.  reconciliation  .by  I  j 
means  of  interpretation  be  adopted  and  pursued  by  those  who  have  a  morQ„Qr  \\ 
less  distinct  consciousness  of  tTi6  existing  incongruity. 

A  niain  element  in  all  religious  records  is  sacred  history ;  a  history  of  events  f 
in  which  the  divine  enters,  without  intermediation,  into  the  human ;  the  ideal 
thus  assuming  an  immediate  embodiment.     But  as  the  progress  of  mental  cul-  "> 
dvation  mainly  consists  in  the  gradual  recognition  of  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  connecting  natural  phenomena  with  each  other ;  so  the  mind  in  its 
development  becomes  ever  increasingly  conscious  of  those   me(^iate  links  | 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal ;  ^  and  hence  the  dis- ' 
crepancy  between  the  modem  culture  and  the  ancient  records,  with  regard  to 
their  historical  portion,  becomes  so  apparent,  that  the  immediate  intervention 
of  the  divine  in  human  affairs  lQSgsitSu4>robability.     Besides,  as  the  humanity 
of  these  records  is  the  humanity  of  an  early  period,  consequently  of  an  age 

^  [This  passage  varies  slightly  from  the  original,  a  subsequent  amplification  by  Dr.  Strauss 
bdng  incorponted  with  it. — Tr.] 
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comparatively  undeveloped  and  necessarily  rude,  a  sense  of  repulsion  is  like- 
I  wise  excited.  The  incongruity  may  be  thus  expressed.  The  divine  cannot  sa 
Iiave  happened  \  (not  immediately,  not  in  forms  so  rude ;)  or,  that  which  has 
so  happened  cannot  have  been  divine : — and  if  a  reconciliation  be  sought  by 
means  of  interpretation,  it  will  be  attempted  to  prove,  either  that  the  divine 
did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  manner  related, — which  is  to  deny  the  historical 
validity  of  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  or,  that  the  actual  occurrences  were  not 
divine — which  is  to  explain  away  the  absolute  contents  of  these  books.  In 
both  cases  the  interpretation  may  be  partial  or  impartial :  parti&l,  if  under- 
taken with  a  determination  to  close  the  eyes  to  the  secretly  recognised  fact  of 
the  disagreement  between  the  modem  culture  and  the  ancient  records,  and  to 
see  only  in  such  interpretation  the  original  signification  of  these  records ;  im- 
partial, if  it  unequivocally  acknowledges  and  openly  avows  that  the  matters 
narrated  in  these  books  must  be  viewed  in  a  light  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  authors  themselves.  This  latter 
method,  however,  by  no  means  involves  the  entire  rejection  of  the  religious 
documents ;  on  the  contrary,  the  essential  may  be  firmly  retained,  whilst  the 
unessential  is  unreservedly  abandoned. 


§    2- 
DIFFERENT   EXPLANATIONS   OF   SACRED   LEGENDS   AMONG  THE   GREEKS. 

Though  the  Hellenistic  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  rested  upon  written 
records,  it  became  enshrined  in  the  Greek  poems,  for  example,  in  those  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  these,  no  less  than  its  orally  transmitted  legends,  did 
not  fail  to  receive  continually  varying  interpretations,  successively  adapted  to 
the  progressive  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks.  At  an  early  period  the 
rigid  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  under  its  influence  even  some  of  the 
Greek  poets,  recognized  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  Deity  manifestations 
so  grossly  human,  so  immediate,  and  so  barbarous,  as  those  exhibited  and 
represented  as  divine  in  the  wild  conflicts  of  Hesiod*s  Theogony,  and  in  the 
domestic  occupations  and  trivial  pursuits  of  the  Homeric  deities.  Hence 
arose  the  quarrel  of  Plato,  and  prior  to  him  of  Pindar,  with  Homer ;  *  hence 
the  cause  which  induced  Anaxagoras,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation  is  ascribed,  to  apply  the  Homeric  delineations  to  vir- 
tue and  to  justice  ;  *  hence  it  was  that  the  Stoics  understood  the  Thepgony  of 
Hesiod  as  relating  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  which,  according  to  their 
notions,  constituted,  in  their  highest  union,  the  divine  nature.*  Thus  did 
these  several  thinkers,  each  according  to  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  thought, 
succeed  in  discovering  an  absolute  meaning  in  these  representations :  the  one 
finding  in  them  a  physical,  the  other  an  ethical  signification,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  gave  up  their  external  form,  ceasing  to  regard  them  as  strictly 
historical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  popular  and  sophistical  culture  of  another 
class  of  thinkers  led  them  to  opposite  conclusions.  Though,  in  their  estima- 
tion, every  semblance  of  the  divine  had  evaporated  from  these  histories  ; 
though  they  were  convinced  that  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the  gods  were 
not  godlike,  still  they  did  not  abandon  the  historical  sense  of  these  narratives. 

^  Plato,  de  Republ.  iL  p.  377.  Steph.  ;  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  31. 
*  Diog.  Laert.  L.  ii.  c.  iii.  No.  7. 

'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  10.  15.    Comp,  Athenag.  Legat.  22.    Tatian,  c.  Grace  Orat  2i. 
Clement,  bomil.  6,  i  f. 
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With  Evemerus*  they  transformed  the  subjects  of  these  histories  from  gods  to 
men,  to  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity,  kings  and  tyrants,  who,  through  deeds 
of  might  and  valour,  had  acquired  divine  honours.  Some  indeed  went  still 
further,  and,  with  Polybius,*  considered  the  whole  system  of  heathen  theology 
as  a  fable,  invented  by  the  founders  of  states  to  awe  the  people  into  subjec- 
tion. 

§  3. 

ALL£GO!lICAL   INTERPRETATIONS   AMONG  THE   HEBREWS. — PHILO. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  isolation  and  stability  of  the  Hebrews  served 
to  retard  the  development  of  similar  manifestations  amongst  this  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  Once  actually  developed,  they  were  the  more  marked  ; 
because,  in  proportion  to  the  high  degree  of  authority  ascribed  to  the  sacred 
records,  was  the  skill  and  caution  required  in  their  interpretation.  Thus, 
even  in  Palestine,  subsequent  to  the  exile,  and  particularly  after  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  many  ingenious  attempts  were  made  to  interpret  the  Old 
Testament  so  as  to  remove  offensive  literalities,  supply  deficiencies,  and  intro- 
duce the  notions  of  a  later  age.  Examples  of  this  system  of  interpretation 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament ;  ^  but 
it  was  at  that  place  where  the  Jewish  mind  came  into  contact  with  Greek 
civilization,  and  under  its  influence  was  ^carried  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own 
national  culture — namely  at  Alexandria — that  the  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation was  first  consistently  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  historical  narra- 
tive in  the  Old  Testament.  Many  had  prepared  the  way,  but  it  was  Philo 
who  first  fully  developed  the  doctrine  of  both  a  common  and  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  cast  away  the 
former,  but  generally  placed  the  two  together,  side  by  side,  and  even  declared 
himself  opposed  to  those  who,  everywhere  and  without  necessity,  sacrificed 
the  literal  to  the  higher  signification.  In  many  cases,  however,  he  absolutely 
discarded  the  verbaJ  meaning  and  historical  conception,  and  considered  the 
narrative  merely  as  the  figurative  representation  of  an  idea.  He  did  so,  for 
example,  whenever  the  sacred  story  appeared  to  him  to  present  delineations 
unworthy  of  Deity,  tending  either  to  materialism  or  anthropomorphism,  or 
otherwise  to  contain  contradictions.^ 

The  fact  that  the  Jews,  whilst  they  adopted  this  mode  of  explaining  the 
Old  Testament,  (which,  in  order  to  save  the  purity  of  the  intrinsic  significa- 
tion, often  sacrificed  the  historical  form),  were  never  led  into  the  opposite 
system  of  Evemerus  (which  preserved  the  historical  fonn  by  divesting  the 
history  of  the  divine,  and  reducing  it  to  a  record  of  mere  human  events),  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  tenacity  with  which  that  people  ever  adhered  to  the  super- 
natural point  of  view.  The  latter  mode  of  interpretation  was  first  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Christians. 

§  4. 

ALLEGORICAL   INTERPRETATIONS   AMONG  THE   CHRISTIANS. — ORIGEN. 

To  the  early  Christians  who,  antecedent  to  the  fixing  of  the  christian  canon, 
made  especial  use  of  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  sacred  record,  an 

^  Diodor.  Sic.    Bibl.  Fragm.  L.  vi.    Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42. 

*  Hist.  vi.  56. 

'  Ddpke,  die  Hermeneutik  der  neutestamentlichen  Schriftsteller,  s.  123.  ff. 

'  Girorer.    Dabne. 
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allegorical  interpretation  was  the  more  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  they  hai 
made  greater  advances  beyond  the  views  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  than 
even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Jews.  It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  this 
mode  of  explanation^  already  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  was  almost  universally 
adopted  by  the  primitive  christian  churches.  It  was  however  again  in  Alex- 
andria that  it  found  the  fullest  application  amongst  the  Christians,  and  that  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Origen.  Origen  attributes  a  threefold  meaning 
to  the  Scriptures,  corresponding  with  his  distribution  of  the  human  being  into 
three  parts  :  the  literal  sense  answering  to  the  body ;  the  moral,  to  the  soul ; 
and  the  mystical,  to  the  spirit^  The  rule  with  him  was  to  retain  all  three 
meanings,  though  differing  in  worth ;  in  some  particular  cases,  however,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  literal  interpretation  either  gave  no  sense  at  all,  or 
else  a  perverted  sense,  in  order  the  more  directly  to  impel  the  reader  to  the 
discovery  of  its  mystical  signification.  Origen's  repeated  observation  that  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  biblical  narratives  to  transmit  old  tales,  but  to  in- 
struct in  the  rules  of  life  ;  *  his  assertion  that  the  merely  literal  acceptation  of 
many  of  the  narratives  would  prove  destructive  of  the  christian  religion  ;* 
and  his  application  of  the  passage  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life,"  *  to  the  relative  worth  of  the  allegorical  and  the  literal  modes  of  biblical 
interpretation,  may  be  understood  as  indicating  only  the  inferiority  of  the 
literal  to  the  deeper  signification.  But  the  literal  sense  is  decidedly  given 
up  when  it  is  said,  '*  Every  passage  of  Scripture  has  a  spiritual  element,  but 
not  every  one  has  a  corporeal  element;"*  "A  spiritual  truth  often  exists 
embodied  in  a  corporeal  falsehood  "  ;  6  «  fhe  Scriptures  contain  many  things 
which  never  came  to  pass,  interwoven  with  the  history,  and  he  must  be  dull 
indeed  who  does  not  of  his  own  accord  observe  that  much  which  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  as  having  happened  never  actually  occurred."  ^  Among  the 
passages  which  Origen  regarded  as  admitting  no  other  than  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  besides  those  which  too  sensibly  humanised  the  Deity,®  he  in- 
cluded those  which  attributed  unworthy  action  to  individuals  who  had  held 
intimate  communion  with  God.® 

It  was  not  however  from  the  Old  Testament  views  alone  that  Origen  had, 
in  consequence  of  his  christian  training,  departed  so  widely  that  he  felt  him- 
self compelled,  if  he  would  retain  his  reverence  for  the  sacred  records,  to 
allegorize  their  contents,  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  contradiction  which 
had  arisen  between  them  and  his  own  mind.  There  was  much  likewise  in 
the  New  Testament  writings  which  so  little  accorded  with  his  philosophical 

^  Homil.  5.  in  Levit.  §  5. 

*  I  lomil.  2.  in  Exod.  iii.  :  NoliU  ptUare^  ut  sicpc  jani  diximus^  veterum  vobis  fabulas  rtf- 
£itart\  sed  doceri  vos  per  hac^  ut  agnoscaiis  ordinem  vita, 

^  Ilomil.  5.  in  Levit.  i.  :  Hac  omnia^  nisi  alio  sensu  cucipiamus  quant  litera  texttu  osieu' 
ditf  obstaculum  magis  et  subversionem  Christianu:  rdigioni^  tjuam  hortationem  adi/icatiamem- 
que  prastabunt, 

*  Contra  Cels.  vi.  70. 

^  De  principp.  L.  iv.  §  20  :  rraffa  fUv  (ypat/^ri)  (x^i  rd  wvevfiaTiKbvt  06  vaaa  di  rb  (rtafiaruci^, 

*  Comm.  in  Joann.,  Tom.  x.  §  4: — <ruj^ofiJhov  voWdKis  toO  d\ir$ovs  vycvfMTucov  ip  rf 
aufMTUCift  wf  Av  efroi  rif,  ^ei;5et. 

^  De  principp.  iv.  15  :  <Tw6^P€y  if  ypo.^  r-j  laroplq.  rb  fiij  yepdficvov^  ir^  fih  fiii  Suiwr^ 
y€y4ff$ait  irij  ii  5vrar6y  flip  ytwicOai^  <kf  fiijp  yeycprffjjyop,  De  pnncipp.  iv.  16 :  khI  rl  S€T  rX^ta 
X/yety ;  tup  fi^  irdpv  d/jpXiltop  fxvpla  6<ra  TotaOra  ivpafUpuw  (rwayayeiPf  yeypafifUpa  /nhf  Cn 
ytyop&rat  oi5  yeycPTjfUpa  Si  /carA  t^v  >J^ip, 

"  De  principp.  iv.  16.  ^ 

^  I  lomil.  6,  in  Gen.  iii<  :  Qi4a  nobis  adificatio  erit^  legentibusy  Abraham^  tantam  patriar- 
chanty  non  solum  mentitum  esse  Abimelech  regi^  sed  et  pudiciiiam  conjugis  prodidisse  Jf  Quid 
nos  (tdificat  tanti  patriarcha  uxor,  si  putetur  contaminatiouibus  exposita  per  co9tmventiam 
maritalem  f    Hac  Judai  putent  et  si  qui  cum  eis  sunt  litera  amiciy  noti  spiritus. 
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notioDS,  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  a  similar^  proceeding  in 
nference  to  them.  He  reasoned  thus : — the  New  Testament  qtod  the  Old  are 
the  work  of  the  same  spirit,  and  this  spirit  would  proceed  in  tl^e  same  maimer 
in  the  production  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  interweaving  fichon  with  reality, 
in  order  thereby  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  spiritual  signification.^®  In /a  re- 
markable passage  of  his  work  against  Celsus,  Origen  classes  together,  a^d  in 
no  ambiguous  language,  the  partially  fabulous  stories  of  profane  history,  and 
of  heathen  mythology,  with  the  gospel  narratives. ^^  He  expresses  himself  as 
follows  :  "  In  almost  every  history  it  is  a  difficult  task,  and  not  unfrequently 
an  impossible  one,  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  events  recorded,  however 
true  they  may  in  fact  be.  Let  us  suppose  some  individual  to  deny  the  reality 
of  a  Trojan  war  on  account  of  the  incredibilities  mixed  up  with  the  history  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  birth  of  Achilles  from  a  goddess  of  the  sea.  How  could 
we  substantiate  the  fact,  encumbered  as  it  is  with  the  numerous  and  undeni- 
able poetical  fictions  which  have,  in  some  unascertainable  manner,  become 
tnterwoven  with  the  generally  admitted  account  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans?  There  is  no  alternative :  he  who  would  study  history  with 
undersunding,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded,  must  weigh  each  separate 
•detail,  and  consider  what  is  worthy  of  credit  and  may  be  believed  without 
further  evidence ;  what,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  figura- 
tive ;  (rwa  Sc  rpoiroXoyTcrct)  always  bearing  in  mind  the  aim  of  the  narrator — 
and  what  must  be  wholly  mistrusted  as  being  written  with  intent  to  please 
<:ertain  individuals.''  In  conclusion  Origen  says,  "  I  was  desirous  of  making 
these  preliminary  observations  in  relation  to  the  entire  history  of  Jesus  given 
in  the  Gospels,  not  with  the  view  of  exacting  from  the  enlightened  a  blind 
and  baseless  belief,  but  with  design  to  show  how  indispensable  to  the  study 
•of  this  history  are  not  only  judgment  and  diligent  examination,  but,  so  to 
speak,  the  very  penetrating  into  the  mind  of  the  author,  in  order  to  discover 
the  particular  aim  with  which  each  narrative  may  have  been  written." 

We  here  see  Origen  almost  transcending  the  limits  of  his  own  customary 
point  of  view,  and  verging  towards  the  more  modern  mythical  view.  But  if 
nis  own  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  supernatural,  and  his  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  orthodox  church,  combined  to  hinder  him  from  making  a  wider 
application  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  Old  Testament, 
the  same  causes  operated  still  more  powerfully  in  relation  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  so  that  when  we  further  inquire  of  which  of  the  gospel  histories  in 
particular  did  Origen  reject  the  historical  meaning,  in  order  to  hold  fast  a 
truth  worthy  of  God  ?  the  instances  will  prove  to  be  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
For  when  he  says,  in  illustration  of  the  above-mentioned  passage,  that  amongst 
other  things,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  from  a  mountain,  because  this  is  impossible  to 
the  bodily  eye;  he  here  gives  not  a  strictly  allegorical  interpretation,  but 
merely  a  different  turn  to  the  literal  sense,  which,  according  to  him,  relates 
Dot  to  an  external  fact,  but  to  the  internal  fact  of  a  vision.  Again,  even 
where  the  text  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  of  sacrificing  the  literal  to  the 
spiritual  meaning,  as,  for  example,  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,^^  Origen  does 
not  speak  out  freely.  He  is  most  explicit  when  speaking  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple ;  he  characterizes  the  conduct  of  Jesus, 

^^  De  piincipp.  iv.  16  :  0^  yJ»w  d^  nepl  tQv  vp6  rrji  vapowrlas  raOra  rd  itvcv/jm  (pKov6fxri<r€Vf 
■iXX',  &Tt  t6  adrb  rvyxdtfOP  koI  dwb  toG  iyds  Oeov^  rb  SfiotOff  Kal  irl  tCov  citay^iKliiiv  wcv^olrjKe  jcai 
iri  rOm  dwiHrriXtfw,  o&ii  ro&r<aif  irdynj  djcparoy  Hip  Urroplay  rCov  wpwrvipcurfjJvuif  icard  rb 
Uf/utntbir  ix^brruv  fi^  ytyenifihiaif. 

"  Cbotra  Celsum,  i.  40. 

^  Cooun.  in  Matth.,  Tom.  xvl  26. 
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according  to  the  literal  interpretation,  as  assuming  and  seditious.^'  He 
moreover  expressly  remarks  that  the  Scriptures  contain  many  more  historical 
than  merely  scriptural  truths.^* 

§5- 

TRANSITION   TO    MORE   MODERN   TIMES. — DEISTS   AND     NATURALISTS    OF    THE 
17TH    AND    i8tH   CENTURIES. — THE  WOLFENBUTTEL    FRAGMENTIST. 

r     Thus  was  developed  one  of  those  forms  of  interpretation  to  which  the 
:  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  in  common  with  all  other  religious  records, 
.  in  relation  to  their  historical  contents,  became  necessarily  subjected ;  that, 
ruimely,  which  recognizes  in  them  the  divine,  but  denies  it  to  have  actually 
l!  manifested  itself  in  so  immediate  a  manner.      The  other  principal  mode  of 
interpretation,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknowledges  the  course  of  events 
,to  have  been  historically  true,  but  assigns  it  to  a  human  and  not  a  divine 
origin,  was  developed  amongst  the  enemies  of  Christianity  by  a  Celsus,  a 
Porphyry,  and  a  Julian.      They  indeed  rejected  much  of  the  history  as  alto- 
gether fabulous  ;  but  they  admitted  many  of  the  incidents  related  of  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  others,  to  be  historical  facts  :  these  facts  were  however  considered 
by  them  as  originating  from  common  motives ;    and  they  attributed  their 
apparently  supernatural  character  either  to  gross  fraud  or  impious  sorcery. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  several  modes  of  interpretation  into  the  heathen  and  Jewish 
religions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  christian  religion,  on  the  other,  were 
different.  The  religion  and  sacred  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  had 
been  gradually  developed  with  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  people  had  outgrown  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  latter  was  in  consequence  verging  towards  decay,  that  the 
discrepancy  which  is  the  source  of  these  varying  interpretations  became 
apparent.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  came  into  a  world  of  already  ad- 
vanced civilization ;  which  was,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Palestine^  the 
Judaico-Hellenistic  and  the  Greek.  Consequently  a  disagreement  manifested 
itself  at  the  very  beginning  ;  it  was  not  now,  however,  as  in  former  times,  be- 
tween modern  culture  and  an  ancient  religion,  but  between  a  new  religion  and 
ancient  culture.  The  production  of  allegorical  interpretations  among  the 
Pagans  and  the  Hebrews,  was  a  sign  that  their  religion  had  lost  its  vitality ; 
the  allegories  of  Origen  and  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  in  reference  to  Christianity, 
were  evidences  rather  that  the  world  had  not  as  yet  duly  accommodated  itself 
to  the  new  religion.  As  however  with  the  christianizing  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  chief  heresies,  the  christian  principle  gained  an  ever- 
increasing  supremacy  ;  as  the  schools  of  heathen  wisdom  closed  ;  and  the  un- 
civilized Germanic  tribes  lent  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  church ; — the 
world,  during  the  tedious  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was  satisfied  with 
Christianity,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  Almost  all  traces  of  these  modes- 
of  interpretation  which  presuppose  a  discrepancy  between  the  culture  of  a 
nation,  or  of  the  world,  and  religion,  in  consequence  disappeared.  The  re- 
formation effected  the  first  breach  in  the  solid  structure  of  the  faith  of  the 
church.  It  was  the  first  vital  expression  of  a  culture,  which  had  now  in  the 
heart  of  Christendom  itself,  as  formerly  in  relation  to  Paganism  and  Judaism, 
acquired  strength  and  independence  sufficient  to  create  a  reaction  against  the 

"  Comm.  in  Joann.,  Tom.  x.  17. 

^*  De  principp.  iv.  19.  After  Origen,  that  kind  of  allegory  only  which  left  th J^  bkUxkal 
sense  unimpaired  was  retained  in  the  church  ;  and  where,  Bubsequently,  a  givin  (ip  of  the 
verbal  meaning  is  spoken  of,  this  refers  merely  to  a  trope  or  a  simile. 
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so3  of  its  birth,  the  ])revailing  religion.  This  reaction,  so  long  as  it  was 
directed  against  the  dominant  hierarchy,  constituted  the  sublime,  but  quickly 
terminated,  drama  of  the  reformation.  In  its  later  direction  against  the  Bible, 
it  appeared  again  upon  the  stage  in  the  barren  revolutionary  efforts  of  deism  ; 
and  many  and  various  have  been  the  forms  it  has  assumed  in  its  progress 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  deists  and  naturalists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  re- 
newed the  polemic  attacks  of  the  pagan  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  the 
bosom  of  the  christian  church ;    and  gave  to  the  public  an  irregular  and  con- 
fhsed  mass  of  criticisms,  impugning  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
mres,  and  exposing  to  contempt  the  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Toland,^  Bolingbroke,^  and  others,  pronounced  the  Bible  to  be  a  collection  of 
unauthentic  and  fabulous  books  ;   whilst  some  spared  no  pains  to  despoil  the 
biblical  histories,  and  the  heroes  whose  actions  they  celebrate,  of  every  ray  of 
divine  light     Thus,  according  to  Morgan,^  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  miserable 
system  of  superstition,  bhndness,  and  slavery ;    the  Jewish  priests  are  de- 
ceivers; and  the  Jewish  prophets  the  originators  of  the  distractions  and 
civil  wars  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.      According  to  Chubb,^ 
the  Jewish  religion  cannot  be  a  revelation  from  God,   becau.se  it  debases 
the  moral  character  of  the  Deity  by   attributing  to  him  arbitrary  conduct, 
{.lartiality  for  a  particular  people,   and  above  all,    the  cruel  comfnand  to 
-exterminate  the  Canaanitish    nations.        Assaults    were  likewise  made  by 
these  and  other  deists  upon  the  New  Testament :  the   Apostles  were  sus- 
pected of  being  actuated  by  selfish  and  mercenary  motives  ;*    the  character 
of  Jesus  himself  was  not  spared,^  and  the  fact  of  his  resurrection  was  denied.^ 
The  miracles  of  Jesus,  wrought  by  an  immediate  exercise  of  divine  power  in 
human  acts  and  concerns,  were  made  the  particular  objects  of  attack  by 
Woolston.*    This  writer  is  also  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
position  taken  by  him  between  the  ancient  allegorists  and  the  modern  natural- 
ists.     His  whole  reasoning  turns  upon  the  alternative  ;    either  to  retain  the 
historical  reality  of  the  miracles  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the 
<iivine  character  of  the  narratives,  and  reduce  the  miracles  to  mere  artifices, 
miserable  juggleries,  or  commonplace  deceptions ;   or,  in  order  to  hold  fast 
the  divine  character  of  these  narratives,  to  reject  them  entirely  as  details  of 
actual  occurrences,  and  regard  them  as  historical  representations  of  certain 
spiritual  truths.      Woolston  cites  the  authority  of  the  most  distinguished  al- 
legorists among  the  fathers  in  support  of  this  view.     He  is  wrong  however  in 
representing  them  as  supplanting  the  literal  by  the  figurative  meaning.     These 
ancient  fathers,  on  the  contrary,  were  disposed  to  retain  both   the  literal 
and  the  allegorical  meaning.       (A  few  examples  in  Origen,  it  is  true,  are  an 
exception  to  this  rule.)      It  may  be  doubted,  from  the  language  of  Woolston, 
which  alternative  was  adopted  by  himself.      If  we  reason  from  the  fact,  that 
before  he  appeared  as  the  opponent  of  the  commonly  entertained  views  of 
Christianity,  he  occupied  himself  with  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,*  we  may  be  led  to  consider  the  latter  alternative  as  expressing  his 
real  conviction.      On  the  other  hand,  he  enlarges  with  so  evident  a  predi- 

*  In  his  Amyntor,  1698.     See  Leiand's  View  of  the  Dcistical  Writers. 
'  See  Leland. 

'  Id  liis  work  entitled  The  Moral  Philosopher. 

*  Posthumous  Works,  1748. 

.  '  Chmbb,  Posthumous  Works,  i.  102. 

*  Ibid.,  U.  369. 

7  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  by  a  Moral  Philosopher,  1744. 

*  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour.     Published  singly,  from  1727-1729. 
^  Schrbckh,  Kirschengesch,  seit  der  Reform.  6  Th.  s.  191. 
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lection  on  the  absurdities  of  the  miracles,  when  literally  understood,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  whole  subject  is  so  tinged  with  levity,  that 
we  may  suspect  the  Deist  to  put  forward  the  allegorical  interpretations  merely 
as  a  screen,  from  behind  which  he  might  inveigh  the  more  unreservedly 
against  the  literal  signification. 

Similar  deistical  objections  against  the  Bible,   and  the  divine  character 
of  its    history,    were    propagated   in    Germany  chiefly  by  an  anonymous 
author  (Reimarus)  whose  manuscripts  were  discovered  by   Lessing   in  the 
Wolfenbiittel   library.      Some    portions    of   these  manuscripts,    called  the 
"  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,"    were    published  by  Lessing  in   1774.       They 
consist  of   Essays,   one    of  which    treats    of  the   many  arguments  which 
may  be  urged   against    revealed  religion   in  general;    the  others    relate 
partly  to  the  Old  and  partly  to  the  New  Testament.      It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Fragmentist,  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  first,  that  the  men,  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  narrate  that  they  had  immediate  communications  with 
God,  were  so  unworthy,  that  such  intercourse,  admitting  its  reality,  compro> 
mised  the  character  of  Deity ;   secondly,  that  the  result  of  this  intercourse, — 
the  instructions  and  laws  alleged  to  have  been  thus  divinely  communicated, — 
were  so  barbarous  and  destructive,  that  to  ascribe  them  to  God  is  impossible  > 
and  thirdly,  that  the  accompanying  miracles  were  at  once  absurd  and  incred- 
ible.   From  the  whole,  it  appears  to  him  clear,  that  the  divine  communications 
were  only  pretended  ;  and  that  the  miracles  were  delusions,  practised  with  the 
design  of  giving  stability  and  efficiency  to  certain  laws  and  institutions  highly 
advantageous  to  the  rulers  and  priests.      The  author  finds  much  to  condemn 
in  the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs,  and  their  simulations  of  divine  communica- 
tions ;  such  as  the  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son.     But  it  is  chiefly 
Moses  upon  whom  he  seeks^  in  a  long  section,  to  cast  all  the  obloquy  of  an 
impostor,  who  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  most  disgraceful  means  in  order 
to  make  himself  the  despotic  ruler  of  a  free  people :  who,  to  effect  his  purpose, 
feigned  divine  apparitions,  and  pretended  to  have  received  the  command  of 
God  to  perpetrate  acts  which,  but  for  this  divine  sanction,  would  have  been 
stigmatized  as  fraudulent,  as  highway  robbery,  as  inhuman  barbarity.      For 
instance,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  ;    atrocities  which,  when  introduced  by  the  words  ^' Jehovah  hath 
said it'^  became  instantly  transformed  into  deeds  worthy  of  God.     The  Frag- 
mentist is  as  little  disposed  to  admit  the  divinity  of  the  New  Testament 
histories.     He  considers  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  have  been  political ;  and  his  con- 
nexion with  John  the  Baptist  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  by  which  the  one 
party  should  recommend  the  other  to  the  people.    He  views  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  an  event  by  no  means  foreseen  by  himself,  but  which  frustrated  all  his 
plans ;  a  catastrophe  which  his  disciples  knew  not  how  else  to  repair  than  by 
the  fraudulent  pretence  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  an  artful 
alteration  of  his  doctrines  ^^. 

§6- 

NATURAL     MODE  OF   EXPLANATION    ADOPTED   BY   THE     RATIONALISTS. — EICH- 

HORN. — PAULUS. 

Whilst  the  reality  of  the  biblical  revelation,  together  with  the  divine  origin 
and  supernatural  character  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  were  tena- 
ciously maintained  in  opposition  to  the  English  deists  by  numerous  English 
apologists,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  by  the  greati 
majority  of  German  theologians,  there  arose  a  distinct  class  of  theologians  in  \ 

^^  Fragmente  des  Wolfenbiittelschen  Ungenannten  von  G.  E.  Lessing  herausgegeben. 
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Germany,  who  struck  infD  a  nev\r  path.  The  ancient  pagan  mythology,  as 
understood  by  Evensen^^  admitted  of  two  modes  of  explanation,  each  of 
which  was  in  fact  adoptd.  The  deities  of  the  popular  worship  might,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  regarded  ai  good  and  benevolent  men  ;  as  wise  lawgivers,  and 
just  rulers,  of  early  timcAwhom  the  gratitude  of  their  contemporaries  and 
posterity  had  encircled  wth  divine  glory ;  or  they  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  viewed  as  artful  impoibrs  and  cruel  tyrants,  who  had  veiled  themselves  in 
a  nimbus  of  divinity,  for  ^e  pupose  of  subjugating  the  people  to  their  domin- 
ion. So^  likewise,  in  th^  purely  human  explanation  of  the  bible  histories, 
besides  the  method  of  thejdeists  to  regard  the  subjects  of  these  narratives  as 
wicked  and  deceitful  men,there  was  yet  another  course  open ;  to  divest  these 
individuals  of  their  imme^te  divinity,  but  to  accord  to  them  an  undegraded 
humanity ;  not  indeed  to  Bok  upon  their  deeds  as  miraculous  ; — as  little  on 
the  other  hand  to  decry  than  as  impositions  ;~but  to  explain  their  proceed- 
ings as  altogether  natural,  yet^orally  irreprehensible.  If  the  Naturalist  was 
led  by  his  special  enmity  to  the^  Christianity  of  the  church  to  the  former  ex- 
planation, the  Rationalist,  anxious,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain  within  the  pale 
of  the  church,  was  attracted  towards  the  latter. 

Eichhom,  in  his  critical  exammation  of  the  Wolfenbiittel   Fragments,* 
directly  opposes  this  rationalistic  view  to  that  maintained  by  the  Naturalist. 
He  agrees  with  the  Fragmentist  in  ^refusing  to  recognize  an  immediate  divine 
agency,  at  all  events  in  the  narrativjes  of  early  date<      The  mythological  re- 
searches of  a  Heyne  had  so  far  enlarged  his  circle  of  vision  as  to  lead  Eich- 
hom to  perceive  that  divine  interpositions  must  be  alike  admitted,  or  alike 
denied,  in  the  primitive  histories  of  all  people.      It  was  the  practice  of  all 
nations,  of  the  Grecians  as  well  as  th^  Orientals,  to  refer  every  unexpected  or 
inexplicable  occurrence  immediately  to  the  Deity.      The  sages  of  antiquity 
lived  in  continual  communion  with  superior  intelligences.      Whilst  these  re- 
presentations (such  is  Eichhorn's  statement  of  the  matter)  are  always,  in 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  records,  understood  verbally  and  literally,  it  has 
hitherto  been  customary  to  explain  similar  representations  in   the  pagan 
histories,  by  presupposing  either  deception  and  gross  falsehood,  or  the  mis- 
interpretation and  corruption  of  tradition.      But   Eichhorn  thinks  justice 
evidendy  requires  that  Hebrew  and  pagan  history  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  so  that  intercourse  with  celestial  beings  during  a  state  of  infancy, 
must  either  be  accorded  to  all  nations,  pagan  and  Hebrew,  or  equally  denied 
to  all.      The  mind  hesitates  to  make  so  universal  an  admission :   first,  on 
account  of  the  not  unfrequent  errors  contained  in  religions  claiming  to  have 
been  divinely  communicated  ;  secondly,  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  transitioix  of  the  human  race  from  a  state  of  divine  tutelage  to 
one  of  self-dependence :   and  lastly,  because  in  proportion  as  intelligence  in- 
creases, and  the  authenticity  of  the  records  may  be  more  and  more  confidently 
relied  upon,  in  the  same  proportion  do  these  immediate  divine  influences 
invariably  disappear.     If,  accordingly,  the  notion  of  supernatural  interposition 
is  to  be  rejected  with  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  to  all  other  people, 
the  view  generally  taken  of  pagan  antiquity  presents  itself^  at  first  sight,  as 
that  most  obviously  applicable  to  the  early  Hebrews  ;   namely,  that  their  pre- 
tended revelations  were  based  upon  deceit  and  falsehood,  or  that  their  miracu- 
tais  histories  should  be  referred  to  the  misrepresentations  and  corruptions  of 
tradition.     This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  actually  applied  by  the  Fragmentist 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  a  representation,  says  Eichhorn,  from  which  the  mind 
^  a  nearer  contemplation  recoils.     Is  it  conceivable  that  the  greatest  men  of 

'Recension  der  ubrigen,  noch  ungedruckten  Werke  des  Wolfenbiittler  Fragmentisten,  in 
^■i^^homs  allgemeiner  Bibliothek,  erster  Band  ites  u.  2tes  Stiick. 
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^ptiquity,  whose  influence  operated  so  powerfully  iind  so  beneficially  u] 
their  age,  should  one  and  all  have  been  impostors,  abd  yet  have  escaped 
detection  of  their  contemporaries  ? 

According  to  Eichhorn,  so  perverted  a  view  coulcy  arise  only  in  a  mind  t 
refused  to  interpret  the  ancient  records  in  the  spiritjof  their  age.  Truly,  1 
they  been  composed  with  all  the  philosophical  acculracy  of  the  writers  of 
present  day,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  i*nd  in  them  either  ad 
divine  interpositions,  or  a  fraudulent  pretence.  But  they  are  the  product 
of  an  infant  and  unscientific  age  ;  and  treat,  withciut  reserve  of  divine  in 
ventions,  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  and!  phraseology  of  that  e; 
period.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  neithey  miracles  to  wonder  at, 
the  one  hand,  nor  deceptions  to  unmask  on  the  other ;  but  simply  the  1 
guage  of  a  former  age  to  translate  into  that  of  o^ir  own  day.  Eichhorn 
serves  that  before  the  human  race  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  cai 
of  things,  all  occurrences  were  referred  to  si-  pematural  agencies,  or  to 
interposition  of  superhuman  beings.  Lofty  <,onceptions,  noble  resolves,  i 
ful  inventions  and  regulations,  but  more  especially  vfvid  dreams,  were 
operations  of  that  Deity  under  whose  immediate  influence  they  belie 
themselves  placed.  Manifestations  of  distinguished  intelligence  and  skill, 
which  some  individual  excited  the  wonder  of  the  people,  were  regarded 
miraculous;  as  signs  of  supernatural  endowments,  and  of  a  particular  in 
course  with  higher  beings.  And  this  was  the  belief,  not  of  the  people  oi 
but  also  of  these  eminent  individuals,  who  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  fj 
and  who  exulted  in  the  full  conviction  of  being  in  mysterious  connexion  vi 
the  Deity.  Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  that  no  objection  can  be  urged  agai 
the  attempt  to  resolve  all  the  Mosaic  narratives  into  natural  occurrences,  s 
thus  far  he  concedes  to  the  Fragmcntist  his  primary  position ;  but  he  rej< 
his  inference  that  Moses  was  an  impostor,  pronouncing  the  conclusion  to 
over-hasty  and  unjust.  Thus  Eichhorn  agreed  with  the  Naturalists  in  divi 
ing  the  biblical  narratives  of  all  their  immediately  divine  contents,  but 
differed  from  them  in  this,  that  he  explained  the  supernatural  lustre  wh 
adorns  these  histories,  not  as  a  fictitious  colouring  imparted  with  design 
deceive,  but  as  a  natural  and  as  it  were  spontaneous  illumination  reflec 
from  antiquity  itself. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles  Eiclihorn  sought  to  explain  natun 
the  histories  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  that  s 
the  ai)pointment  of  Moses  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Israelities  was  nothing  ni 
than  the  long  cherished  project  of  the  patriot  to  emancipate  his  people,  wh 
when  presented  before  his  mind  with  more  than  usual  vividness  in  his  drea 
was  believed  by  him  to  be  a  divine  inspiration.  The  flame  and  smoke  wh 
ascended  from  Mount  Sinai,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  was  merely  a  fire  wl: 
Moses  kindled  in  order  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  imaginatioi 
the  people,  together  with  an  accidental  thunderstorm  which  arose  at  that  ] 
ticular  moment.  The  shining  of  his  countenance  was  the  natural  effec 
being  over-heated  :  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  divine  manifestation,  note 
by  the  people,  but  by  Moses  himself,  he  being  ignorant  of  the  true  cause. 

Eichhorn  was  more  reserved  in  his  application  of  this  mode  of  interpn 
tion  to  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  it  was  only  to  a  few  of  the  narrative: 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  the  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  c 
version  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  many  apparitions  of  angels,  that 
allowed  himself  to  apply  it.  Here  too,  he  refers  the  supernatural  to 
figurative  language  of  the  Bible  ;  in  which,  for  example,  a  happy  acciden 
called — a  protecting  angel ;  a  joyous  thought— the  salutation  of  an  angel;  ; 
a  peaceful  state  of  mind — a  comforting  angel.     It  is  howdyer  remarkable  t 
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Eichhom  was  conscious  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  natural  explanation  to 
some  parts  of  the  gospel  history,  and  with  respect  to  many  of  the  narratives 
took  a  more  elevated  view. 

Many  writings  in  a  similar  spirit,  which  partially  included  the  New  Testa- 
ment within  the  circle  of  their  explanations,  appeared ;  but  it  was  Dr.  Paulus 
who  by  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels  ^  in  1800,  first  acquired  the  full  reputa- 
tion of  a  christian  Evemeru%^  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  states  it 
to  be  the  primary  requisite  of  the  biblical  critic  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is/act^  and  what  is  opinion.  That  which  has  been  actually  experi- 
enced, internally  or  externally,  by  the  participants  in  an  event,  he  calls  fact 
The  interpretation  of  an  event,  the  supposed  causes  to  which  it  is  referred  either 
by  the  participants  or  by  the*  narrators,  he  calls  opinion.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
F^ulus,  these  two  elen>ents  become  so  easily  blended  and  confounded  in 
the  minds  both  of  the  original  sharers  in  an  event,,  and  of  the  subseq,uent  re- 
lators and  historians,  that  fact  and  opinion  lose  their  distinction ;  so  that  the 
one  and  the  other  are  believed  and  recorded  with  equal  confidence  in  their 
historical  truth.  This  intermixture  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  since  at  the  time  when  Jesus  lived,  ft  was  still 
the  prevailing  disposition  to  derive  every  striking  occurrence  from>  an  invisible 
and  superhuman  cause.  Is  is  consequently  the  chief  task  of  the  historian  who 
desires  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact,  that  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  separate  these  two  constituent  elements  so  closely  amalgamated, 
and  yet  in  themselves  so  distinct ;  and  to  extricate  the  pure  kernel  of  fact 
from  the  shell  of  opinion.  In  order  to  this,  ia  the  absence  of  any  more 
genuine  account  which  would  serve  as  a  correcting  parallel,  he  must  trans- 
plant himself  in  imagination  upon  the  theatre  of  action,  and  strive  to  the  ut- 
most to  contemplate  the  events  by  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  he  must  seek  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
ovration,  by  fiUii^  ir>  those  explanatory  collateral  circumstances,  which  the 
relator  himself  is  so  often  led  by  his  predilection  for  the  supernatural  to  leave 
unnoticed.  It  is  well  known  in  what  manner  Dr.  Paulus  applies  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  New  Testament  in  his  Commentary,  and  still  more  fully  in  his 
later  production,  **  The  Life  of  Jesus.."^  He  firmly,  maintains  the  historical 
truth  of  the  gospel  narratives,  and  he  aims  to  weave  them  into  one  consecutive 
chronologically-arranged  detail  of  facts- >  but  he  explains  away  every  trace  of 
unmediate  divine  agency,  and  denies  all  supernatural  intervention.  Jesus  is 
not  to  him  the  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  but  a  wise  and  virtuous 
buman  being ;  and  the  effects  he  produced  are  not  miracles,  but  acts  some- 
times of  benevolence  and  friendship,,  sometimes  of  medical  skill,  sometimes 
also  the  results  of  accident  and  good  fortune. 

This  view  proposed  by  Eichhom,  and  more  completely  developed  by 
Paulus,  necessarily  presupposes  the  Old  and  New  Testament  writings  to  con- 
tain a  minute  and  faithful  i>arration,  composed  shortly  after  the  occurrence  ot 
Ae  events  recorded,  and  derived,  wherever  this  was  possible,  from  the  testi- 
tnony  of  eye-witnesses.  For  it  is  only  from  an  accurate  and  original  report 
that  the  ungarbled  fact  can  be  disentangled  from  interwoven  opinion.  If  the 
'cport  be  later  and  less  original,  what  security  is  there  that  what  is  taken  for 
the  matter-of-fact  kernel  does  not  belong  to  opinion  or  tradition  ?  To  avoid 
this  objection,  Eichhorn  sought  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Old  Testament  histories 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  events  they  record  :  and  here  he, 
and  other  theologians  of  the  same  school,  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  sup- 
positions the  most  unnatural :  for  example,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
during  the  passage  through  the  wilderness.      However  this  critic  admits  that 

'  Paulu8*s  Commentar  iiber  das  neue  Testament. 
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some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Judges,  for  instance,  could 
not  have  been  written  contemporaneously  with  the  events ;  that  the  historian 
must  have  contemplated  his  heroes  through  the  dim  mist  of  intervening  ages, 
which  might  easily  have  magnified  them  into  giant  forms.  No  historian  who 
had  either  witnessed  the  circumstances,  or  had  been  closely  connected  with 
them  in  point  of  time,  could  embellish  after  such  fashion,  except  with  the  ex- 
press aim  to  amuse  at  the  expense  of  truth.  But  with  regard  to  remote 
occurrences  it  is  quite  different  The  imagination  is  no  longer  restricted 
by  the  fixed  limits  of  historical  reality,  but  is  aided  in  its  flight  by  the  notion 
that  in  earlier  times  all  things  were  better  and  nobler ;  and  the  historian  is 
tempted  to  speak  in  loftier  phrase,  and  to  use  hyperbolical  expressions. 
I^ast  of  all  is  it  possible  to  avoid  embellishment,  when  the  compiler  of  a 
subsequent  age  derives  his  materials  from  the  orally  transmitted  traditions  of 
antiquity.  The  adventures  and  wondrous  exploits  of  ancestors,  handed  down 
by  father  to  son,  and  by  son  to  grandson,  in  glowing  and  enthusiastic  repre- 
sentations, and  sung  by  the  poet  in  lofty  strains,  are  registered  in  the  written 
records  of  the  historian  in  similar  terms  of  high  flowing  diction.  Though 
Eichhom  took  this  view  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  he  believed 
he  was  not  giving  up  their  historical  basis,  but  was  still  able,  after  clearing 
away  the  more  or  less  evident  legendary  additions,  to  trace  out  the  natural 
course  of  the  history. 

But  in  one  instance  at  least,  this  master  of  the  natural  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  took  a  more  elevated  view : — namely, 
of  the  history  of  the  creation  and  the  fall.  In  his  influential  work  on  primi- 
tive history,^  although  he  had  from  the  first  declared  the  account  of  the  cresp 
tion  to  be  poetry,  he  nevertheless  maintained  that  of  the  fall  to  be  neither 
mythology  nor  allegory,  but  true  history.  The  historical  basis  that  remained 
after  the  removal  of  the  supernatural,  he  stated  to  be  this  :  that  the  human 
constitution  had  at  the  very  beginning  become  impaired  by  the  eating  of  a 
poisonous  fruit  He  thought  it  indeed  very  possible  in  itself,  and  confirmed 
by  numerous  examples  in  profane  history,  that  purely  historical  narrarives 
might  be  overlaid  by  a  mythical  account ;  but  owing  to  a  supranaturalistic 
notion,  he  refused  to  allow  the  same  possibility  to  the  Bible,  because  hi 
thought  it  unworthy  of  the  Deity  to  admit  a  mythological  fragment  into  a 
book,  which  bore  such  incontestable  traces  of  its  divine  origin.  Later,  how- 
ever, Eichhom  himself  declared  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  with  r^;ard 
to  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis.^  He  no  longer  saw  in  them  an 
historical  account  of  the  effects  of  poison,  but  rather  the  mythical  embodying 
of  a  philosophical  thought ;  namely,  that  the  desire  for  a  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  man  actually  is,  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  Thus, 
in  this  point  at  least,  Eichhom  preferred  to  give  up  the  history  in  order  to 
hold  fast  the  idea,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  history  with  the  sacrifice  of  every 
more  elevated  conception.  For  the  rest,  he  agreed  with  Paulus  and  others  in 
considering  the  miraculous  in  the  sacred  history  as  a  drapery  which  needs 
only  to  be  drawn  aside,  in  order  to  disclose  the  pure  historic  form. 

§  7- 

MORAL   INTERPRETATION   OF  KANT. 

Amidst  these  natural  explanations  which  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
brought  forth  in  rich  abundance,  it  was  a  remarkable  interlude  to  see  the  old 

'  Eichhorn's  Urgeschichte,  herausgegeben  von  Gabler,  3  Thi.  &  98.  fT. 
*  Allgem.  Biblioth.  i  Bd.  s.  989,  and  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  3  ThL  s.  82. 
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allegorical  system  of  the  christian  fathers  all  at  once  called  up  from  its  grave, 
and  revired  in  the  form  of  the  moral  interpretation  of  Kant     He,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, did  not  concern  himself  with  the  history,  as  did  the  rationalist  theolo- 
gians, but  like  the  fathers  of  the  church,  he  sought  the  idea  involved  in  the 
history :  not  however  considering  it  as  they  did  an  absolute  idea,  at  once 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  but  regarding  it  only  on  its  practical  side,  as 
what  he  called  the  moral  imperative  and  consequently  belonging  to  the  finite. 
He  moreover  attributed  these  ideas  wrought  into  the  biblical  text,  not  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  but  to  its  philosophical  interpreters,  or  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  authors  of  the  book  themselves.    This  opinion  Kant  ^ 
bases  upon  the  fact,  that  in  all  religions  old  and  new  which  are  partly  comprised 
in  sacred  books,  intelligent  and  well-meaning  teachers  of  the  people  have  con- 
tinued to  explain  them,  until  thev  have  brought  their  actual  contents  into 
agreement  with  the  universal  prmciples  of  morality.    Thus  did  the  moral 
philosophers  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  their  fabulous  legends ; 
till  at  last  they  explained  the  grossest  polytheism  as  mere  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  attributes  of  the  one  divine  Being,  and  gave  a  mystical  sense 
to  the  many  vicious  actions  of  their  gods,  and  to  the  wildest  dreams  of  their 
poets,  in  order  to  bring  the  popular  ^th,  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  de- 
stroy, into  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  morality.    The  later  Judaism  and 
Christianity  itself  he  thinks  have  been  formed  upon  similar  explanations,  occa- 
sionally much  forced,  but  always  directed  to  objects  undoubtedly  good  and 
necessary  for  all  men.     Thus  the  Mahometans  gave  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
sensual  descriptions  of  their  paradise,  and  thus  the  Hindoos,  or  at  least  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  them,  interpreted  their  Vedas.     In  like  manner,  ac- 
cording to  Kant,  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
must  be  interpreted  throughout  in  a  sense  which  agrees  with  the  universal 
practical  laws  of  a  religion  of  pure  reason  :  and  such  an  explanation,  even 
though  it  should,  apparently  or  actually,  do  violence  to  the  text,  which  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  biblical  narratives,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  literal  one, 
which  either  contains  no  morality  at  all  or  is  in  opposition  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciple.    For  example,  the  expressions  breathing  vengeance  against  enemies  in 
many  of  the  Psalms  are  made  to  refer  to  the  desires  and  passions  which  we 
must  strive  by  all  means  to  bring  into  subjection ;  and  the  miraculous  ac- 
count in  the  New  Testament  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  heaven,  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  God,  etc.,  is  taken  as  an  imaginative  description  of  the  ideal  of 
humanity  well-pleasing  to  God.     That  such  an  interpretation  is  possible,  with- 
out even  always  too  offensive  an  opposition  to  the  literal  sense  of  these  records 
of  the  popular  faith,  arises  according  to  the  profound  observations  of  Kant 
^  this  :  that  long  before  the  existence  of  these  records,  the  disposition  to 
&  moral  religion  was  latent  in  the  human  mind ;  that  its  first  manifestations 
^c  directed  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  on  this  very  account  gave  oc- 
<^>sion  to  those  pretended  revelations  ;  still,  though  unintentionally,  imparting 
^eo  to  these  fictions  somewhat  of  the  spiritual  character  of  their  origin.     In 
reply  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty  brought  against  his  system  of  interpretation, 
^e  thinks  it  a  sufficient  defence  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  pretend  that  the 
^nse  now  given  to  the  sacred  books,  always  existed  in  the  intention  of  the 
others ;  this  question  it  sets  aside,  and  only  claims  for  itself  the  right  to  inter- 
pret them  after  its  own  fashion. 

Whilst  ^'^^^  in  this  manner  sought  to  educe  moral  thoughts  from  the  biblical 
writings,  eviSp^  their  historical  part,  and  was  even  inclined  to  consider  these 

*  Rdigion  umerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  drittes  Stiick.  No.  VI.  :  Der 
Krrhrafimbf  hat  m  seinem  hochsten  Ausleger  den  reinen  Religionsglaaben. 
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thoughts  as  the  fundamental  object  of  the  history  :  on  the  one  hand,  he  de- 
rived these  thoughts  only  from  himself  and  the  cultivation  of  his  age,  and 
therefore  could  seldom  assume  that  they  had  actually  been  laid  down  by  the 
authors  of  those  writings ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
he  omitted  to  show  what  was  the  relation  between  these  thoughts  and  those 
symbolic  representations,  and  how  it  happened  that  the  one  came  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  other. 

§  8. 

RISE  OF  THE   MYTHICAL   MODE   OF     INTERPRETING    THE  SACRED   HISTORY,    IN 

REFERENCE   FIRST  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

It  was  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with  modes  of  proceeding  so  unhistorical 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  unphilosophical  on  the  other.  Added  to  which,  the 
study  of  mythology,  now  become  far  more  general  and  more  prolific  in  its 
results,  exerted  an  increasing  infiuence  on  the  views  taken  of  biblical  history. 
Eichhom  had  indeed  insisted  that  all  primitive  histories,  whether  Hebrew  or 
Pagan,  should  be  treated  alike,  but  this  equality  gradually  disappeared ;  for 
though  the  mythical  view  became  more  and  more  developed  in  relation  to 
profane  history,  the  natural  mode  of  explanation  was  still  rigidly  adhered  to 
for  the  Hebrew  records.  All  could  not  imitate  Paulus,  who  sought  to  estab- 
lish consistency  of  treatment  by  extending  the  same  natural  explanation 
which  he  gave  to  the  Bible,  to  such  also  of  the  Greek  legends  as  presented  any 
points  of  resemblance ;  on  the  contrary,  opinion  in  general  took  the  opposite 
course,  and  began  to  regard  many  of  the  biblical  narratives  as  mythi.  Sem- 
ler  had  already  spoken  of  a  kind  of  Jewish  mythology,  and  had  even  called 
the  histories  of  Sainson  and  Esther  mythi ;  Eichhom  too  had  done  much  to 
prepare  the  way,  now  further  pursued  by  Gabler,  Schelling,  and  others,  who 
;  established  the  notion  of  the  mythus  as  one  of  universal  application  to  ancient 
history,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  according  to  the  principle  of  Heyne :  A 
mythis  omnis pfiscorum  hominum  cum  historia  turn  philosophia  proctdit}  And 
Bauer  in  1820  ventured  so  far  as  to  publish  a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament'  The  earliest  records  of  all  nations  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bauer,  mythical :  why  should  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  form  a  solitary 
exception  ? — whereas  in  point  of  fact  a  cursory  glance  at  their  sacred  books 
proves  that  they  also  contain  mythical  elements.  A  narrative  he  explains, 
after  Gabler  and  Schelling,  to  be  recognizable  as  mythus,  first,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  age  in  which  no  written  records  existed,  but  in  which  facts  were 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  oral  tradition  alone  ;  secondly,  when  it 
presents  an  historical  account  of  events  which  are  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively beyond  the  reach  of  experience,  such  as  occurrences  connected  with  the 
spiritual  world,  and  incidents  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
no  one  could  have  been  witness  ;  or  thirdly,  when  it  deals  in  the  marvellous 
and  is  couched  in  symbolical  language.  Not  a  few  narratives  of  this  descrip- 
tion occur  in  the  Bible ;  and  an  unwillingness  to  regard  them  as  mythi  can  arise 
only  from  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  mythus,  or  of  the  character  of 
the  biblical  writings.  In  the  one  case  mythi  are  confounded  with  fables,  pre- 
meditated fictions,  and  wilful  falsehoods,  instead  of  being  recognised^ as  the 
necessary  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  first  efforts  of  the  human  i:ut'i8 ;  in  the 
other  case  it  certainly  does  appear  improbable^  (the  notion  tc^f  inspiration 

*  Ad.  ApoUod.  Athen.  BiUioth.  not«,  p.  3 1  ^ 
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presupposed,)  that  God  should  have  admitted  the  substitution  of  mythical  for 
actual  representations  of  facts  and  ideas,  but  a  nearer  examination  of  the 
scriptures  shows  that  this  very  notion  of  inspiration,  far  from  being  any  hind- 
rance to  the  mythical  interpretation,  is  itself  of  mythical  origin. 

Wegscheider  ascribed  this  greater  unwillingness  to  recognise  mythi  in  the 
early  records  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religion  than  in  the  heathen  reli- 
gions, partly  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  respecting  the  progress  of  historical 
and  philosophical  science ;  partly  to  a  certain  timidity  which  dares  not  call 
things  manifestly  identical  by  the  same  name.  At  the  same  time  he  declared 
it  impossible  to  rescue  the  Bible  from  the  reproaches  and  scoffs  of  its  enemies 
except  by  the  acknowledgment  of  mythi  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  the 
separation  of  their  inherent  meaning  from  their  unhistorical  form.^ 

These  biblical  critics  gave  the  following  general  definition  of  the  mythus.\ 
It  is  the  representation  of  an  event  or  of  an  idea  in  a  form  which  is  historical, 
but,  at  the  same  time  characterized  by  the  rich  pictorial  and  imaginative 
mode  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  primitive  ages.     They  also  distin-l 
guished  several  kinds  of  mythi.^ 

I  St  Historical  mythi:  narratives  of  real  events  coloured  by  the  li^it  of 
antiquity,  which  confounded  the  diving  and  the  human,  the  natural  anSl  the 
supernatural 

2nd.  Philosophical  mythi :  such  as  clothe  in  the  garb  of  historical  narrative 
a  simple  thought,  a  precept,  or  an  idea  of  the  time. 

3rd.  Foetiml  mythi:  historical  and  philosophical  mythi  partly  blended 
together,  and  partly  embellished  by  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  in  which 
the  original  fact  or  idea  is  almost  obscured  by  the  veil  which  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  has  woven  around  it 

To  classify  the  biblical  mythi  according  to  these  several  distinctions  is 
a  difficult  task,  since  the  mythus  which  is  purely  symbolical  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  history  equally  with  the  mythus  which  represents  an  actual  occur- 
rence. These  critics  however  laid  down  rules  by  which  the  different  mythi 
might  be  distinguished.  The  first  essential  is,  they  say^  to  determine  whether 
the  narrative  have  a  distinct  object,  and  what  that  object  is.  Where  no 
object,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  legend  might  have  been  invented,  is  dis- 
coverable, every  one  would  pronounce  the  mythus  to  be  historical.  But  if  all 
the  principal  circumstances  of  the  narrative  concur  to  symbolize  a  particular 
truth,  this  undoubtedly  was  the  object  of  the  narrative,  and  the  mythus  is 
philosophical.  The  blending  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  mythus  is 
particularly  to  be  recognised  when  we  can  detect  in  the  narrative  an  attempt 
to  derive  events  from  their  causes.  In  many  instances  the  existence  of  an 
historical  foundation  is  proved  also  by  independent  testimony;  sometimes 
certain  particulars  in  the  mythus  are  intimately  connected  with  known  genuine 
history,  or  bear  in  themselves  undeniable  and  inherent  characteristics  of  pro- 
bability :  so  that  the  critic,  while  he  rejects  the  external  form,  may  yet  retain 
the  groundwork  as  historical.  The  poetical  mythus  is  the  most  difficult  to 
distinguish,  and  Bauer  gives  only  a  negative  criterion.  When  the  narrative 
is  so  wonderful  on  the  one  hand  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
a  detail  of  facts,  and  when  on  the  other  it  discovers  no  attempt  to  symbolize 
a  particular  thought,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  entire  narrative  owes  its 
birth  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  Schelling  particularly  remarks  on  the 
unartificial  and  spontaneous  origin  of  mythi  in  general.     The  unhistorical 

■  Institutiooes  Theol.  Chr.  Dogm.  §  42. 
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which  is  interwoven  with  the  matters  of  fact  in  the  historical  mythus  is  not, 
he  observes,  the  artistical  product  of  design  and  invention.  It  has  on  the 
contrary  glided  in  of  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  in  the  course  of 
transmission.  And,  speaking  of  philosophical  mythi,  he  says :  the  sages  of 
antiquity  clothed  their  ideas  in  an  historical  garb,  not  only  in  order  to  accom- 
modate those  ideas  to  the  apprehension  of  a  people  who  must  be  awakened 
by  sensible  impressions,  but  also  on  their  own  account :  deficient  themselves 
in  clear  abstract  ideas,  and  in  ability  to  give  expression  to  their  dim  concep- 
tions, they  sought  to  illumine  what  was  obscure  in  their  representations  by 
means  of  sensible  imagery.^ 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament  could  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  records  were  held  to  be 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  recorded.  Consequently  it 
was  precisely  those  theologians,  Vater,  De  Wette  and  others  who  controverted 
this  opinion,  who  contributed  to  establish  the  mythical  view  of  the  sacred 
histories.  Vater  ^  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
narrations  in  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  rightly  understood,  unless  it  were 
conceded  that  they  are  not  the  production  of  an  eye  witness,  but  are  a  series 
of  transmitted  traditions.  Their  traditional  origin  being  admitted,  we  cease 
to  feel  surprised  at  the  traces  which  they  discover  of  a  subsequent  age ;  at 
numerical  exaggerations,  together  with  other  inaccuracies  and  contradictions ; 
at  the  twilight  which  hangs  over  many  of  the  occurrences ;  and  at  representir 
tions  such  as,  that  the  clothes  of  the  Israelites  waxed  not  old  during  their 
passage  through  the  wilderness.  Vater  even  contends,  that  unless  we  ascribe 
a  great  share  of  the  marvellous  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  to  tradition,  we 
do  violence  to  the  original  sense  of  the  compilers  of  these  narratives. 

The  natural  mode  of  explanation  was  still  more  decidedly  opposed  by  De 
Wette  than  by  Vater.  He  advocated  the  mythical  interpretation  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Old  Testament  histories.  In  order  to  test  the  historiod 
credibility  of  a  narrative,  he  says,?  we  must  ascertain  the  intention  of  the 
narrator.  If  that  intention  be  not  to  satisfy  the  natural  thirst  for  historical 
truth  by  a  simple  narration  of  facts,  but  rather  to  delight  or  touch  the  feelings, 
or  to  illustrate  some  philosophical  or  religious  truth,  then  his  narrative  has  no 
pretension  to  historical  validity.  Even  when  the  narrator  is  conscious  of 
strictly  historical  intentions,  nevertheless  his  point  of  view  may  not  be  the 
historical :  he  may  be  a  poetical  narrator,  not  indeed  subjectively,  as  a  poet 
drawing  inspiration  from  himself,  but  objectively,  as  enveloped  by  and  de- 
pending on  poetry  external  to  himself.  This  is  evidently  the  case  when  the 
narrator  details  as  boni  fide  matter  of  fact  things  which  are  impossible  and 
incredible,  which  are  contrary  not  only  to  experience,  but  to  the  established 
laws  of  nature.  Narrations  of  this  description  spring  out  of  tradition. 
Tradition,  says  De  Wette,  is  uncritical  and  partial ;  its  tendency  is  not  his- 
torical, but  rather  patriotic  and  poetical.  And  since  the  patriotic  sentiment 
is  gratified  by  all  that  flatters  national  pride,  the  more  splendid^  the  more 
honourable^  the  more  wonderful  the  narrative,  the  more  acceptable  it  is ;  and 
where  tradition  has  left  any  blanks,  imagination  at  once  steps  in  and  fills  them 
ap.  And  since,  he  continues,  a  great  part  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  bear  this  stamp,  it  has  hitherto  been  believed  possible  (on  the 
part  of  the  natural  interpreters)  to  separate  the  embellishments  and  trans- 

*  Ueber  Mythen,  historische  Sagen  und  PhOosopheme  der  altesten  Welt  In  Paalas 
Memorabilien,  5  stuck.  1793. 

*  Vid.  die  Abhandlung  iiber  Moses,  and  die  Verfasser  des  Pentateuchs,  im  3^  Band 
des  Comm.  iiber  den  Pent.  %,  660. 

*  Kritik  der  Mosaischen  Geschichte.    Einl.  s.  10.  flf. 
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formations  from  the  historical  substance,  and  still  to  consider  them  available 
as  records  of  facts.  This  might  indeed  be  done,  had  we,  besides  the  mar- 
vellous biblical  narratives,  some  other  purely  historical  account  of  the  events. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  history;  we 
are  solely  dependent  on  those  accounts  which  we  cannot  recognize  as 
purely  historical.  They  contain  no  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false ;  both  are  promiscuously  blended,  and  set  forth  as  of 
eqiial  dignity.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  whole  natural  mode  of  explana- 
tion is  set  aside  by  the  principle  that  the  only  means  of  acquaintance  with  a 
history  is  the  narrative  which  we  possess  concerning  it,  and  that  beyond  this 
narrative  the  historian  cannot  go.  In  the  present  case,  this  reports  to  us 
only  a  supernatural  course  of  events,  which  we  must  either  receive  or  reject : 
if  we  reject  it,  we  determine  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  are  not 
justified  in  allowing  ourselves  to  invent  a  natural  course  of  events,  of  which 
the  narrative  is  totally  silent.  It  is  moreover  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  to 
refer  the  dress  in  which  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  are  clothed  to 
poetry,  and  to  preserve  the  events  themselves  as  historical ;  much  rather  do 
the  particular  details  and  the  dress  in  which  they  appear,  constitute  a  whole 
belonging  to  the  province  of  poetry  and  mythus.  For  example,  if  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham  be  denied  in  the  form  of  fact,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  is  maintained  that  the  narrative  had  an  historical  basis, — that  is  to  say, 
that  though  no  objective  divine  communication  took  place,  the  occurrence 
had  a  subjective  reality  in  Abraham's  mind  in  a  dream  or  in  a  waking  vision ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  natural  thought  was  awakened  in  Abraham  which  he, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  referred  to  God : — of  the  naturalist  who  thus  reasons, 
De  Wette  asks,  how  he  knows  that  such  thoughts  arose  in  Abraham's  mind  ? 
The  narration  refers  them  to  God ;  and  if  we  reject  the  narration,  we  know 
nothing  about  these  thoughts  of  Abraham,  and  consequently  cannot  know 
that  they  had  arisen  naturaJly  in  him.  According  to  general  experience,  such 
hopes  as  are  described  in  this  covenant,  that  he  should  become  the  father 
of  a  mighty  nation  which  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  have 
sprung  up  naturally  in  Abraham's  mind;  but  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
Israelites  when  they  had  become  a  numerous  people  in  possession  of  that 
land,  should  have  invented  the  covenant  in  order  to  render  their  ancestor 
illustrious.  Thus  the  natural  explanation,  by  its  own  unnaturalness,  ever 
brings  us  back  to  the  mythical. 

Even  Eichhom,  who  so  extensively  employed  the  natural  explanation  in 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  perceived  its  inadmissibility  in  relation  to 
the  gospel  histories.  Whatever  in  these  narratives  has  a  tendency  to  the 
supernatural,  he  remarks,^  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  transform  into  a  natural 
occurrence,  because  this  is  impossible  without  violence.  If  once  an  event 
has  acquired  a  miraculous  colouring,  owing  to  the  blending  together  of  some 
popular  notion  with  the  occurrence,  the  natural  fact  can  be  disentangled  only 
when  we  possess  a  second  account  which  has  not  undergone  the  like  trans- 
formation ;  as,  concerning  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  we  have  not  only  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  but  also  that  of  Josephus.^  But  since  we  have  no  such 
controlling  account  concerning  the  history  of  Jesus,  the  critic  who  pretends 
to  discover  the  natural  course  of  things  from  descriptions  of  supernatural 
occurrences,  will  only  weave  a  tissue  of  indemonstrable  hypotheses : — a  con- 
sideration which,  as  Eichhom  observes,  at  once  annihilates  many  of  the 
so-called  psychological  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  histories. 

'  Einleit  in  das  N.  T.  f,  s.  408.  ff. 
'  Antiquit.  xix.  viii.  2. 
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It  is  this  same  difference  between  the  natural  and  mythical  modes  of 
Interpretation  which  Rrug  intends  to  point  out,  referring  particularly  to  the 
histories  of  miracles,  when  he  distinguishes  the  physical  or  material,  from  the 
genetic  or  formal,  mode  of  explaining  them.  Following  the  former  mode, 
according  to  him,  the  inquiry  is :  how  can  the  wonderful  event  here  related 
have  possibly  talcen  place  with  all  its  details  by  natural  means  and  according 
to  natural  laws  ?  Whereas,  following  the  latter,  the  question  is :  whence  arose 
the  narrative  of  the  marvellous  event?  The  former  explains  the  natural  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing  rdated  (the  substance  of  the  narrative) ;  the  latter  traces 
the  origin  of  the  existing  record  (the  form  of  the  narrative).  Krug  considers 
attempts  of  the  former  kind  to  be  fruitless,  because  they  produce  interpreta- 
tions yet  more  wonderful  than  the  £act  itself^  far  preferable  is  the  other 
mode,  since  it  leads  to  results  which  throw  light  upon  miraculous  histories 
collectively.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the  exegetist,  because  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  text  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  <vicilence  to  it,  but  may  accept  it 
altogether  literally  as  the  author  intended,  even  though  the  thing  related  be 
impossible;  whereas  the  interpreter,  who  follows  the  material  or  physical 
explanation,  is  driven  to  ingenious  subtleties  which  -make  him  lose  sight  of 
the  original  meaning  of  the  authors,  and  substitute  something  quite  different 
which  they  neither  could  nor  would  have  said. 

In  like  manner  Gabler  recommended  the  mythical  view,  as  the  best  means 
of  escaping  from  the  so  called  natural^  but  forced  -explanation,  which  had 
become  the  fashion.  The  natural  interpreter,  he  remarks,  commonly  aims  to 
make  the  whole  narrative  natural ;  and  as  this  can  but  seldom  succeed,  he 
allows  himself  the  most  violent  measures,  owing  to  which  modem  exegesis 
has  been  brought  into  disrepute  even  amongst  laymen.  The  mythical  view, 
on  the  contrary,  needs  no  such  subtleties;  since  the  greater  part  of  a  nar- 
rative frequently  belongs  to  the  mythical  representation  merely,  while  the 
nucleus  of  fact,  when  divested  of  the  subsequently  added  miraculous  enve- 
lopments, is  often  very  small. 

Neither  could  Horst  reconcile  himself  to  the  atomistic  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  selected  from  the  marvellous  narratives  of  the  Bible,  as  unhistoriod, 
isolated  incidents  merely,  and  inserted  natural  ones  in  their  place,  instead  of 
recognizing  in  the  whole  of  each  narrative  a  religious  moral  mythus  in  which 
a  certain  idea  is  embodied. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Bertholdt's  Journal  has  expressed  himself  very 
decidedly  against  the  natural  mode  of  explaining  the  sacred  history,  and  in 
favour  of  the  mythical.  The  essential  defect  of  the  natural  interpretation,  as 
exhibited  in  its  fullest  development  by  Paulus*s  Commentary,  is,  according  to 
that  writer,  its  unhistorical  mode  of  procedure.  He  objects :  that  it  allows 
conjecture  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  record ;  adopts  individual  specu- 
lations as  a  substitute  for  real  history ;  seeks  by  vain  endeavours  to  represent 
that  as  natural  which  the  narrative  describes  as  supernatural ;  and  lastly, 
evaporates  all  sacredness  and  divinity  from  the  Scriptures,  reducing  them  to 
collections  of  amusing  tales  no  longer  meriting  the  name  of  history.  Accord* 
ing  to  our  author,  this  insufficiency  of  the  natural  mode  of  interpretation, 
whilst  the  supernatural  also  is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  leads  the  mind  to  the 
mythical  view,  which  leaves  the  substance  of  the  narrative  unassailed ;  and 
instead  of  venturing  to  explain  the  details,  accepts  the  whole,  not  indeed  as 
true  history,  but  as  a  sacred  legend.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  analogy 
of  all  antiquity,  political  and  religious,  since  the  closest  resemblance  exists 
between  m^ny  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
mythi  of  profane  antiquity.  But  the  most  convincing  argument  is  this :  if  the 
mythical  view  be  once  admitted,  the  innumerable,  and  never  otherwise  to  be 
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harmonizedy  discrepancies  and  chronological  contradictions  in  the  gospel 
histories  disappear,  as  it  were,  at  one  stroke.^^ 


§9. 

THE  MYTHICAL  MODE  OF  INTERPRETATION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Thus  the  mythical  mode  of  interpretation  was  adopted  not  only  in  relation  ^< 
to  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  to  the  New ;  not,  however,  without  its  being 
felt  necessary  to  justify  such  a  step.  Gabler  has  objected  to  the  Commentary 
of  Paulus,  that  it  concedes  too  little  to  the  mythical  point  of  view,  which 
most  be  adopted  for  certain  New  Testament  narratives.  For  many  of  these 
nairatives  present  not  only  those  mistaken  views  of  things  which  might  have 
been  taken  by  eye-witnesses,  and  by  the  rectification  of  which  a  natural 
course  of  events  may  be  made  out ;  but  frequently,  also,  false  facts  and  im- 
possible consequences  which  no  eye-witness  could  have  related,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  the  product  of  tradition,  and  must  therefore  be  mythi- 
cally understood.^ 

The  chief  difficulty  which  opposed  the  transference  of  the  mythical  point  \ 
of  view  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  was  this  : — it  was  customary  to 
look  for  mythi  in  the  fabulous  primitive  ages  only,  in  which  no  written  records 
of  events  as  yet  existed ;  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  mythical  age  had  i 
long  since  passed  away,  and  writing  had  become  common  among  the  Jews,  j 
Schelling  had  however  conceded  (at  least  in  a  note)  that  the  term  mythi,  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  was  appropriate  to  those  narratives  which,  though 
originating  in  an  age  when  it  was  usual  to  preserve  documentary  records, 
were  nevertheless  transmitted  by  the  mouth  of  the  people.  Bauer*  in  like 
manner  asserted,  that  though  a  connected  series  of  mythi, — a  history  which 
should  be  altogether  mythical, — was  not  to  be  sought  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  there  might  occur  in  it  single  myths,  either  transferred  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New,  or  having  originally  sprung  up  in  the  latter.  Thus 
he  found,  in  the  details  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  much  which  requires  to  be 
regarded  from  a  mythical  point  of  view.  As  after  the  decease  of  celebrated 
personages,  numerous  anecdotes  are  circulated  concerning  them,  which  fail 
not  to  receive  many  and  wondrous  amplifications  in  the  legends  of  a  wonder- 
loving  people ;  so,  after  Jesus  had  become  distinguished  by  his  life,  and  yet 
more  glorified  by  his  death,  his  early  years,  which  had  been  passed  in 
obscurity,  became  adorned  with  miraculous  embellishments.  And,  according 
to  Bauer,  whenever  in  this  history  of  the  infancy  we  find  celestial  beings, 
called  by  name  and  bearing  the  human  shape,  predicting  future  occurrences, 
etc,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  a  mythus ;  and  to  conjecture  as  its  origin, 
that  the  great  actions  of  Jesus  being  referred  to  superhuman  causes,  this 
explanation  came  to  be  blended  with  the  history.  On  the  same  subject, 
Gabler*  remarked  that  the  notion  of  ancient  is  relative;  compared  with  the 
Mosaic  religion  Christianity  is  certainly  young ;  but  in  itself  it  is  old  enough 
to  allow  us  to  refer  the  original  history  of  its  founder  to  ancient  times.  That 
at  that  time  written  documents  on  other  subjects  existed,  proves  nothing, 

*•  Die  vcrschicdenen  Rucksichten,  in  welchen  und  fiir  welche  der  Biograph  Jesu  arbeiten 
kann.    In  BerthoMfs  krit.  Journal,  5  Bd.  s.  235.  ff. 

*  Receas-von  Paalus  Commentar,  im  neuesten  theol.  Journal  7,  4,  s.  395  tf.  (1801). 

*  Hebraiiche  Mythologie.  i  Thl.  Einl.  §  5. 

*  1st  es  erUuibt,  in  der  Bibel,  und  sogar  im  N.T.,  My  then  anzunehmen?    Im  Journal 
fiir  auserlcKne  theol.  Literatur,  2,  i,  s.  49  ff. 
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whilst  it  can  be  shown  that  for  a  long  period  there  was  no  written  account  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  particularly  of  his  infancy.  Oral  narratives  were  alone 
transmitted,  and  they  would  easily  become  tinged  with  the  marvellous,  mixed 
with  Jewish  ideas,  and  thus  grow  into  historical  mythi.  On  many  other 
points  there  was  no  tradition,  and  here  the  mind  was  left  to  its  own  surmises. 
The  more  scanty  the  historical  data,  the  greater  was  the  scope  for  conjecture ; 
and  historical  guesses  and  inferences  of  this  description,  formed  in  harmony 
with  the  Jewish-Christian  tastes,  may  be  called  the  philosophical,  or  rather, 
the  dogmatical  mythi  of  the  early  christian  Gospel.  The  notion  of  the 
mythus,  concludes  Gabler,  being  thus  shown  to  be  applicable  to  many  of  the 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament,  why  should  we  not  dare  to  call  them  by 
their  right  name ;  why — that  is  to  say  in  learned  discussion — avoid  an  ex- 
pression which  can  give  offence  only  to  the  prejudiced  or  the  misinformed? 

As  in  the  Old  Testament  Eichhorn  had  been  brought  over  by  the  force  of 
internal  evidence  from  his  earlier  natural  explanation,  to  the  mythical  view 
of  the  history  of  the  fall ;  so  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thing  happened 
to  Usteri  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  temptation.  In  an  earlier  work  he 
had,  following  Schleiermacher,  considered  it  as  a  parable  spoken  by  Jesus 
but  misunderstood  by  his  disciples. "^  Soon  however  he  perceived  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  interpretation ;  and  since  both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
views  of  the  narrative  appeared  to  him  yet  more  objectionable,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  the  mythical  Once  admit,  he  remarks,  a  state  of 
excitement,  particularly  of  religious  excitement,  among  a  not  unpoetical 
people,  and  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to  give  an  appearance  of  the  marvellous 
not  only  to  obscure  and  concealed,  but  even  to  public  and  well-known  (acts. 
It  is  therefore  by  no  means  conceivable  that  the  early  Jewish  Christians, 
gifted  with  the  spirit,  that  is,  animated  with  religious  enthusiasm,  as  they 
were,  and  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament,  should  not  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  invent  symbolical  scenes  such  as  the  temptation  and  other  New 
Testament  mythi.  It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined  that  any  one  individual 
seated  himself  at  his  table  to  invent  them  out  of  his  own  head,  and  write 
them  down,  as  he  would  a  poem  :  on  the  contrary,  these  narratives  like  all 
other  legends  were  fashioned  by  degrees,  by  steps  which  can  no  longer  be 
traced ;  gradually  acquired  consistency,  and  at  length  received  a  fixed  form 
in  our  written  Gospels. 

We  have  seen  that  in  reference  to  the  early  histories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  mythical  view  could  be  embraced  by  those  only  who  doubted  the  com- 
position of  these  Scriptures  by  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaneous  writers. 
This  was  equally  the  case  in  reference  to  the  New.  It  was  not  till  Eichhorn  • 
became  convinced  that  only  a  slender  thread  of  that  primitive  Gospel  believed 
by  the  Apostles  ran  through  the  three  first  Gospels,  and  that  even  in  Matthew 
this  thread  was  entangled  in  a  mass  of  unapostolic  additions,  that  he  discarded 
as  unhistorical  legends,  the  many  narratives  which  he  found  perplexing,  from 
all  share  in  the  history  of  Jesus ;  for  example,  besides  the  Gospel  of  Infancy, 
the  details  of  the  temptation ;  several  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus ;  the  rising  of 
the  saints  from  their  graves  at  his  crucifixion ;  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre, 
etc.^  Particularly  since  the  opinion,  that  the  three  first  Gospels  originated 
from  oral  traditions,  became  firmly  established,''  they  have  been  found  to 

*  Ueber  den  Taafer  Johannes,  die  Taufe  und  Versuchung  Christi,  in  UUmann's  n. 
Umbreit*s  theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  2,  3,  s.  456  ft, 

^  Beitrag  tur  Erklarung  der  Versuchungsgeschichte,  in  ders.  Zeitschrift,  1832,  4.  Heft* 

*  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  i,  s.  422  ff.  453  fT. 

7  Besonders  durch  Gieseler,  iiber  die  Entstehung  und  die  friihsten  Schicksale  der  schrlft 
lichen  Evangelien. 
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contain  a  continually  increasing  number  of  mythi  and  mythical  embellish- 
ments.^ On  this  account  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  conse- 
quently its  historical  credibility,  is  confidently  maintained  by  most  of  the 
theologians  of  the  present  day :  he  only  who,  with  Bretschneider,^  questions 
its  apostolic  composition,  may  cede  in  this  Gospel  also  a  considerable  place 
to  the  mythical  element. 

§  10. 

THE    NOTION    OF   THE    MYTHUS    IN    ITS    APPLICATION   TO   SACRED    HISTORIES 

NOT  CLEARLY  APPREHENDED   BY   THEOLOGIANS. 

Thus,  indeed,  did  the  mythical  view  gain  application  to  the  biblical  history  : 
still  the  notion  of  the  mythus  was  for  a  long  time  neither  clearly  apprehended 
nor  applied  to  a  due  extent. 

Not  clearly  apprehended.  The  characteristic  which  had  been  recognised 
as  constituting  the  distinction  between  historical  and  philosophical  mythi, 
however  just  that  distinction  might  in  itself  be,  was  of  a  kind  which  easily 
betrayed  the  critic  back  again  into  the  scarcely  abandoned  natural  explana- 
tion. His  task,  with  regard  to  historical  mythi,  was  still  to  separate  the 
natural  fact — the  nucleus  of  historical  reality — from  its  unhistorical  and 
miraculous  embellishments.  An  essential  difference  indeed  existed :  the 
natural  explanation  attributed  the  embellishments  to  the  opinion  of  the 
actors  concerned,  or  of  the  narrator;  the  mythical  interpretation  derived 
them  from  tradition ;  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  left  too  little  deter- 
mined. If  the  Rationalist  could  point  out  historical  mythi  in  the  Bible, 
without  materially  changing  his  mode  of  explanation  ;  so  tlie  Supernatural ist| 
on  his  part  felt  himself  less  offended  by  the  admission  of  historical  mythi, 
which  still  preserved  to  the  sacred  narratives  a  basis  of  fact,  than  by  the 
supposition  of  philosophical  mythi,  which  seemed  completely  to  annihilate 
every  trace  of  historical  foundation.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
interpreters  who  advocated  the  mythical  theory  spoke  almost  exclusively  of; 
historical  mythi ;  that  Bauer,  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  mythi  which ,' 
he  cites  from  the  New  Testament,  finds  but  one  philosophical  mythus ;  and  - 
that  a  mixed  mode  of  interpretation,  partly  mythical  and  partly  natural, 
(a  medley  far  more  contradictory  than  the  pure  natural  explanation,  from  the 
difficulties  of  which  these  critics  sought  to  escape,)  should  have  been  adopted. 
Thus  Bauer  ^  thought  that  he  was  explaining  Jehovah's  promise  to  Abraham 
as  an  historical  mythus,  when  he  admitted  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
narrative,  that  Abraham's  hopes  of  a  numerous  posterity  were  re-awakened  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  star-sown  heavens.  Another  theologian  ^  imagined 
he  had  seized  the  mythical  point  of  view,  when,  having  divested  the  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  of  the  supernatural,  he  still  retained  the 
dumbness  of  Zachariah  as  the  historical  groundwork.  In  like  manner  Krug/^ 
immediately  after  assuring  us  that  his  intention  is  not  to  explain  the  substance 
of  the  history,  (according  to  the  natural  mode,)  but  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  narrative,  (according  to  the  mythical  view,)  constitutes   an  accidental 

*  Vid.  den  Anhang  der  Schalt'schen  Schrift  liber  das  Abendmahl,  iind  die  Schriften  von 
Sieffeit  und  Schneckenburger  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangeliums. 

'  In  den  Probabilien. 

'  Geschichte  der  hebraischen  Nation,  Theil.  i.  s.  123. 

'  In  Henke's  Magazin,  5ten  Bdes.  ites  Stuck,  s.  163. 

*  Vemch  iiber  die  genetische  oder  formelle  Erkianingsart  de  Wunder.    In   Henke*s 
Mnieiiin,  I  3.  1S03. 
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journey  of  oriental  merchants  the  basis  of  the  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men  from  the  east  But  the  contradiction  is  most  glaring  when  we  meet 
with  palpable  misconceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  a  mythus  in  a  work  on 
the  mythology  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  Bauer's  ;  in  which  for  instance 
he  admits,  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  marriage  which 
had  actually  been  childless  during  many  years ; — in  which  he  explains  the 
angelic  appearance  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  a  meteoric  phenomenon ;  supposes 
the  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  the  accidental  descent  of  a 
dove  at  his  baptism  ;  constitutes  a  storm  the  groundwork  of  the  transfigura- 
tion; and  converts  the  angels  at  the  tomb  of  the  risen  Jesus  into  whitt 
grave-clothes.  Kaiser  also,  though  he  complains  of  the  unnaturalness  of 
many  of  the  natural  explanations,  accords  to  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  natural  explanations  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  mythical ;  remarking — and 
the  remark  is  in  itself  just — that  to  attempt  to  explain  all  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  in  one  and  the  same  manner  betrays  a  limited  and  partial 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  Let  it  be  primarily  admitted  that  the  ancient 
author  intended  to  narrate  a  miracle,  and  the  natural  explanation  is  in  many 
instances  admissible.  This  may  be  either  a  physical-historical  explanation, 
as  in  the  narrative  of  the  leper  whose  approaching  recovery  Jesus  doubtless 
perceived ;  or  it  may  be  a  psychological  explanation ;  since,  in  the  case  of 
many  sick  persons,  the  fame  of  Jesus  and  faith  in  him  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  cure ;  sometimes  indeed  good  fortune  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  as  where  one  apparently  dead  revived  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  he  became  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  sudden  re-animation. 
With  respect  to  other  miracles  Kaiser  is  of  opinion  that  the  mythical  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  preferred;  he,  however,  grants  a  much  larger  space  to 
historical,  than  to  philosophical  mythi.  He  considers  most  of  the  miiades 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  real  occurrences  mythically  embellished : 
such  as  the  narrative  of  the  piece  of  money  in  the  fish's  mouth  ;  and  of  the 
changing  of  water  into  wine :  which  latter  history  he  supposes  to  have 
originated  from  a  friendly  jest  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Few  only  of  the  miracles 
are  recognised  by  this  critic  as  pure  poetry  embodying  Jewish  ideas  ;  as  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  murder  of  the  innocents.^ 

Gabler  in  particular  calls  attention  to  the  error  of  treating  philosophical 
mythi  as  if  they  were  historical,  and  of  thus  converting  into  facts  things  that 
never  happened.^  He  is  however  as  litde  disposed  to  admit  the  exclusive 
existence  of  pliilosophical,  as  of  historical  mythi  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
adopting  a  middle  course,  he  decides  in  each  case  that  the  mythus  is  of  this 
kind  or  of  that  according  to  its  intrinsic  character.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  guard  against  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  handling  as  philo- 
sophical a  mythus  through  which  a  fact  unquestionably  glimmers,  as  it  is  to 
avoid  the  opposite  tendency  to  explain  naturally  or  historically  that  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  mythical  clothing.  In  other  words :  when  the  deri- 
vation of  a  mythus  from  a  thought  is  easy  and  natural,  and  when  the  attempt 
to  educe  from  it  a  matter  of  fact  and  to  give  the  wonderful  history  a  natural 
explanation,  does  violence  to  the  sense  or  appears  ridiculous,  we  have,  aocord- 
ing  to  Gabler,  certain  evidence  that  the  mythus  is  philosophical  and  not 
historical.  He  remarks  in  conclusion  that  the  philosophical-mythical  inter- 
pretation is  in  many  cases  far  less  offensive  than  the  historical-mjrthical 
explanation.^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  philosophical  mythus 

*  Kaiser's  biblische  Theologic,  i  ThI. 

^  Gabler's  Journal  fur  auserlesene  theol.  Literatur.  ii.  I.  s.  46. 

*  Gabler's  neuestes  theolog.  Journal,  7  Bd. 
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m  relation  to  biblical  history,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  Gabler  himself 
was  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  both  of  the  historical  and  of  the  philosophical 
niythus.  Speaking  of  the  mythological  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament 
who  had  preceded  him,  he  says  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Dr.  Paulus, 
discover  in  the  history  of  Jesus  historical  mythi  only;  whilst  others,  the 
anonymous  K  F.  in  Henke's  Magazine  for  instance,  find  only  philosophical 
rajTthi.  From  this  we  see  that  he  confounded  not  only  the  natural  explana- . 
tion  with  the  historical-mythical  view,  (for  in  Paulus's  "Commentar"  the 
former  only  is  adopted,)  but  also  historical  with  philosophical  mythi ;  for  the 
author  E.  F.  is  so  exclusively  attached  to  the  historical-mythical  view  that 
his  explanations  might  almost  be  considered  as  naturalistic. 

De  Wette  has  some  very  cogent  observations  directed  equally  against  the 
arfoitrary  adoption  either  of  the  historical-mythical  or  of  the  natural  explanation 
in  relation  to  the  Mosaic  history.  In  reference  to  the  New  Testament  an 
anonymous  writer  in  Bertholdt's  Critical  Journal  ^  is  the  most  decided  in  his 
condemnation  of  every  attempt  to  discover  an  historical  groundwork  even  in 
the  Gospel  mythi.  To  him  likewise  the  midway  path  struck  out  by  Gabler, 
lietween  the  exclusive  adoption  of  historical  mythi  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
philosophical  mythi  on  the  other,  appears  inapplicable ;  for  though  a  real 
occurrence  may  in  fact  constitute  the  basis  of  most  of  the  New  Testament 
narratives,  it  may  still  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  separate  the 
element  of  fact  from  the  mythical  adjuncts  which  have  been  blended  with  it, 
and  to  determine  how  much  may  belong  to  the  one  and  how  much  to  the 
other.  Usteri  likewise  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
discriminate  between  the  historical  and  the  symbolical  in  the  gospel  mythi ; 
no  critical  knife  however  sharp  is  now  able  to  separate  the  one  element  from 
the  other.  A  certain  measure  of  probability  respecting  the  preponderance  of 
the  historical  in  one  legend,  and  of  the  symbolical  in  another,  is  the  ultimate 
point  to  which  criticism  can  now  attain. 

Opposed  however  to  the  onesidedness  of  those  critics  who  found  it  so 
easy  to  disengage  the  historical  contents  from  the  mythical  narratives  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  onesidedness  of  other  critics,  who,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  proposed  separation,  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  success, 
and  were  consequently  led  to  handle  the  whole  mass  of  gospel  mythi  as 
philosophical,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  relinquish  the  endeavour  to  extract  from 
them  a  residuum  of  historical  fact.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  latter  onesided- 
ness which  has  been  attributed  to  my  criticism  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  conse- 
quently, several  of  the  reviewers  of  this  work  have  taken  occasion  repeatedly 
to  call  attention  to  the  varying  proportions  in  which  the  historical  and  the 
ideal  in  the  pagan  religion  and  primitive  history,  (the  legitimate  province  of 
the  mjTthus,)  alternate;  an  interchange  with  the  historical  which  in  the 
christian  primitive  history,  presupposing  the  notion  of  the  mythus  to  be 
admitted  here,  must  unquestionably  take  place  in  a  far  greater  degree. 
Thus  Ullmann  distinguishes  not  only  firstly  iht  phiiosophical,  and  secondly  the 
kist0rual  mythus^  but  makes  a  further  distinction  between  the  latter  (that  is  the 
kuUmcal  mythus^  in  which  there  is  always  a  preponderance  of  the  fictitious,) 
and  thirdly  the  mythical  history^  in  which  the  historical  element,  though 
wrought  into  the  ideal,  forms  the  predominating  constituent ;  whilst  fourthly 
in  fustaries  of  which  the  legend  is  a  component  element  we  tread  properly 
q^eaking  upon  historical  ground,  since  in  these  histories  we  meet  only  with 
a  few  faint  echoes  of  mythical  fiction.  Ullmann  is  moreover  of  opinion, 
and  Bretschneider  and  others  agree  with  him,  that  independently  of  the  re- 

'  Bertholdt's  Krit.  Jouma],  v.  s.  235. 
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pulsion  and  confusion  which  must  inevitably  be  caused  by  the  application  of 
the  .term  mythus  to  that  which  is  Christian — a  terra  originally  conceived  in 
relation  to  a  religion  of  a  totally  different  character — it  were  more  suitable* 
in  connexion  with  the  primitive  Christian  records,  to  speak  only  of  Gospel 
legend,  (Sage)  and  the  legendary  element^ 

George  on  the  contrary  has  recently  attempted  not  only  more  accurately  to 
.  define  the  notions  of  the  mythus  and  of  the  legend,  but  likewise  to  denioii- 
1.  strate  that  the  gospel  narratives  are  mythical  rather  than  legendary.  Speaking 
generally,  we  should  say,  that  he  restricts  the  term  mythus  to  what  had 
previously  been  distinguished  as  philosophical  mythi ;  and  that  he  applies 
the  name  legend  to  what  had  hitherto  been  denominated  historical  mythL 
He  handles  the  two  notions  as  the  antipodes  of  each  other ;  and  grasps  them 
with  a  precision  by  which  the  notion  of  the  mythus  has  unquestionably 
gained.  According  to  George,  mythus  is  the  creation  of  a  fact  out  of  an 
idea :  legend  the  seeing  of  an  idea  in  a  fact,  or  arising  out  of  it  A  people,  a 
religious  community,  finds  itself  in  a  certain  condition  or  round  of  institutions 
of  which  the  spirit,  the  idea,  lives  and  acts  within  it.  But  the  mind,  following 
a  natural  impulse,  desires  to  gain  a  complete  representation  of  that  existing 
condition,  and  to  know  its  origin.  This  origin  however  is  buried  in  oblivion, 
or  is  too  indistinctly  discernible  to  satisfy  present  feelings  and  ideas.  Con- 
sequently an  image  of  that  origin,  coloured  by  the  light  of  existing  ideas,  is 
cast  upon  the  dark  wall  of  the  past,  which  image  is  however  but  a  magni6ed 
reflex  of  existing  influences. 

If  such  be  the  rise  of  the  mythus ^  the  legend,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds 
from  given  facts:  represented^  indeed,  sometimes  in  an  incomplete  and 
abridged,  sometimes  in  an  amplified  form,  in  order  to  magnify  the  heroes  of 
the  history — but  disjoined  from  their  true  connexion;  the  points  of  view 
from  which  they  should  be  contemplated,  and  the  ideas  they  originally 
contained,  having  in  the  course  of  transmission  wholly  disappeared.  The 
consequence  is,  that  new  ideas,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  different  ages 
through  which  the  legend  has  passed  down,  become  substituted  in  the  stead 
of  the  original  ideas.  For  example,  the  period  of  Jewish  history  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  .which  was  in  point  of  fact  p>ervaded  by  a  gradnsl 
elevation  of  ideas  to  monotheism  and  to  a  theocracy,  is,  in  a  later  legend, 
represented  in  the  exacdy  opposite  light,  as  a  state  of  falling  away  from  the 
religious  constitution  of  Moses.  An  idea  so  unhistorical  will  infallibly  here 
and  there  distort  facts  transmitted  by  tradition,  fill  up  blanks  in  the  history, 
and  subjoin  new  and  significant  features — and  then  the  mythus  reappears  in 
the  legend.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mythus  :  propagated  by  tradition,  it,  in 
the  process  of  transmission,  loses  its  distinctive  character  and  completeness, 
or  becomes  exaggerated  in  its  details — as  for  example  in  the  matter  of 
numbers — and  then  the  mythus  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  legend. 
In  such  wise  do  these  two  formations,  so  essentially  distinct  in  their  origin, 
cross  each  other  and  mingle  together.  Now,  if  the  history  ot  the  life  of  Jesus 
be  of  mythical  formation,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  the  vivid  impression  of 
the  original  idea  which  the  first  christian  community  had  of  their  founder, 
this  history,  though  unhistorical  in  its  form,  is  nevertheless  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  idea  of  the  Christ.  If  instead  of  this,  the  history  be  legendary— 
if  the  actual  external  facts  are  given  in  a  distorted  and  often  magnified  form 
— are  represented  in  a  false  light  and  embody  a  false  idea, — then,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  real  tenour  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  lost  to  us.  So  that,  according  to 
George,  the  recognition  of  the  mythical  element  in  the  Gospels  is  far  lest 

*  UUmann,  Recens.  meines  L.  J.,  in  den  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken  1836.  3. 
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prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Christian  faith  than  the  recognition  of 
the  legendary  element.^ 

With  respect  to  our  own  opinion,  without  troubling  ourselves  here  with  the 
dogmatic  signification,  we  need  only  remark  in  this  introduction,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  with  both  legend  and  mythus  in  the  gospel  history ;  and 
when  we  undertake  to  extract  the  historial  contents  which  may  possibly 
exist  in  narratives  recognized  as  mythical,  we  shall  be  equally  careful  neither 
on  the  one  part  by  a  rude  and  mechanical  separation,  to  place  ourselves  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  natural  interpreter ;  nor  on  the  other  by  a  hyper- 
critical refusal  to  recognize  such  contents  where  they  actually  exist,  to  lose 
sight  of  the  history. 

§11. 

THE  APPUCATION  OF  THE  NOTION   OF  THE  MYTHUS  TOO   CIRCUMSCRIBED. 

The  notion  of  the  mythus,  when  first  admitted  by  theologians,  was  not 
only  imperfecdy  apprehended,  but  also  too  much  limited  in  its  application  to 
biblical  history. 

As  Eichhom  recognized  a  genuine  mythus  only  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  and  thought  himself  obliged  to  explain  all  that 
followed  in  a  natural  manner ;  as,  some  time  later,  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  allowed  to  be  mythical,  whilst  nothing  of  the  kind  might  be 
suspected  in  the  New ;  so,  when  the  mythus  was  once  admitted  into  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  here  again  long  detained  at  the  threshold,  namely, 
the  history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  every  farther  advance  being  contested. 
Ammon,^  the  anonymous  E,  F.  in  Henke's  Magazine,  Usteri,  and  others 
maintained  a  marked  distinction  between  the  historical  worth  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  public  life  and  those  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  The  records  of  the 
latter  could  not,  they  contend,  have  been  contemporaneous  ;  for  particular  at- 
tention was  not  at  that  time  directed  towards  him ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
since  they  embody  the  idea  of  Jesus  glorified,  and  not  of  Jesus  in  conflict 
and  suffering.  Consequently  their  composition  must  be  referred  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  his  resurrection.  But  at  this  period  accurate  data  concerning 
his  childhood  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained.  The  apostles  knew  him  first  in 
manhood.  Joseph  was  probably  dead ;  and  Mary,  supposing  her  to  be  living 
when  the  first  and  third  gospels  were  composed,  had  naturally  imparted  an  imagi- 
native lustre  to  every  incident  treasured  in  her  memory,  whilst  her  embellish- 
ments were  doubtless  still  further  magnified  in  accordance  with  the  Messianic 
ideas  of  those  to  whom  her  communications  were  made.  Much  also  that  is 
narrated  had  no  historical  foundation,  but  originated  entirely  from  the 
notions  of  the  age,  and  from  the  Old  Testament  predictions— that  a  virgin 
should  conceive — for  example.  But,  say  these  critics,  all  this  does  not  in 
any  degree  impair  the  credibility  of  what  follows.  The  object  and  task  of 
the  Evangelists  was  merely  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  three  last  years 
of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  here  they  merit  implicit  confidence,  since  they  were 
either  themselves  spectators  of  the  details  they  record,  or  else  had  learned 
them  from  the  mouth  of  trustworthy  eye-witnesses.  This  boundary  line  between 

*  George,  Mythus  nnd  Sage ;  Versuch  einer  wissenschafUichen  Entwicklung  dieser 
B«ifle  und  ihres  Verhaltnisses  zum  christlichen  Glauben,  s.  11.  fT.  108.  ff. 

>  Work  cited,  |  8,  note  4.  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  32.  Tholuck,  s.  208.  AT.  Kern,  die 
Ranplsachen  der  erangelischen  Geschichte,  ist  Article,  -^^^ '  *er  Zeitschrift  fur  Theo- 
kpe,  1836^  a.  t.  39. 
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the  credibility  of  the  history  of  the  public  life,  and  the  fabulotisness  of  the 
history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  became  yet  more  definitely  marked,  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  theologians  were  disposed  to  reject  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  as  spurious  and  subsequent  additions.* 

Soon,  however,  some  of  the  theologians  who  had  conceded  the  commence- 
ment of  the  history  to  the  province  of  mythi,  perceived  that  the  conclusion, 
the  history  of  the  ascension,  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  mythical.*  Thus 
the  two  extremities  were  cut  off  by  the  pruning  knife  of  criticism,  whilst  the 
essential  body  of  the  history,  the  period  from  the  baptism  to  the  resurrection, 
remained,  as  yet,  unassailed :  or  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer  of  Greiling's  life 
of  Jesus :  ^  the  entrance  to  the  gospel  history  was  through  the  decorated 
portal  of  my  thus,  and  the  exit  was  similar  to  it,  whilst  the  intermediate  space 
was  still  traversed  by  the  crooked  and  toilsome  paths  of  natural  interpreu- 
tions. 

In  Gabler's  ^  writings  we  meet  with  a  somewhat  more  extended  application 
of  the  mythical  view.  He  distinguishes  (and  recently  Rosenkranz*  has 
agreed  with  him)  between  the  miracles  wTought  by  Jesus  and  those  operated 
on  him  or  in  relation  to  him^  interpreting  the  latter  mythically,  but  the  foraier 
naturally.  Subsequently  however,  we  find  Gabler  expressing  himself  as  if 
with  the  above  mentioned  theologians  he  restricted  the  mythical  interpreta- 
tion to  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  but  this 
restriction  is  in  fact  a  limitation  merely  of  the  admitted  distinction  :  since 
though  all  the  miracles  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Jesus  were  operated 
in  relation  to  him  and  not  wrought  by  him,  many  miracles  of  the  same 
character  occur  in  the  history  of  his  public  life.  Bauer  appears  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  same  rule  in  his  Hebrew  mythology.  He  classes  as  mythical 
the  narratives  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  of  the  Baptism,  the 
transfiguration,  the  angelic  apparitions  in  Gethsemane  and  at  the  sepulchre: 
miracles  selected  from  all  periods  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  all  operated  in 
relation  to  him  and  not  by  him.  This  enumeration,  however,  does  not 
include  all  the  miracles  of  this  kind. 

The  often  referred  to  author  of  the  treatise  "Upon  the  different  views 
with  which  and  for  which  a  Biographer  of  Jesus  may  work,"  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  so  limited  an  application  of  the  notion  of  the  mythus  to  the 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  insufficient  and  inconsequent.     This  confused 
I>oint  of  view  from  which  the  gospel  narrative  is  regarded  as  partly  historical 
and  partly  mythical  owes  its  origin,  according  to  him,  to  those  theologians 
who  neither  give  up  the  history,  nor  are  able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  its  dear 
results,  but  who  think  to  unite  both  parties  by  this  middle  course — a  vain  en- 
deavour which  the  rigid  supranaturalist  pronounces  heretical,  and  the  rational- 
ist derides.     The  attempt  of  these  reconcilers,  remarks  our  author,  to  explain 
as  intelligible  everything  which  is  not  impossible,  lays  them  open  to  all  the 
charges  so  justly  brought  against  the  natural  interpretation  ;  whilst  the  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  mythi  m  the  New  Testament  subjects  them  to  the 
direct  reproach  of  being  inconsequent :  the  severest  censure  which  can  be 
I>assed  upon  a  scholar.     Besides,  the  proceeding  of  these  Eclectics  is  most 
arbitrary,  since  they  decide  respecting  what  belongs  to  the  history  and  what 
to  the  mythus  almost  entirely  upon  subjective  grounds.    Such  distinctions 

'  Comp.  Kuinol,  Prolegom.  in  Matthxum,  §  3 ;  in  Lucam,  §  6. 

'  e.  g.  Ammon,  in  der  Diss.  :  Ascensus  J.  C.  in  ccelum  historia  biblica,  in  seinen  Opiis& 
nov. 

^  In  Bertholdt's  Krit.  Jonrn.  ▼.  Bd.  s.  248. 

'  Gabler's  neuestes  theol.  Journal,  Bd.  vii.  s.  395. 

*  Encydopadie  der  theol.  wissenschaften,  s.  161. 
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are  equally  foreign  to  the  evangelists,  to  logical  reasoning,  and  to  historical 
criticisnL  In  consistency  with  these  opinions,  this  writer  applies  the  notion 
of  the  roythus  to  the  entire  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  recognizes  mythi  or 
mythical  embellishments  in  every  portion,  and  ranges  under  the  category  of 
my  thus  not  merely  the  miraculous  occurrences  during  the  infancy  of  Jesus, 
but  those  also  of  his  public  life ;  not  merely  miracles  operated  on  Jesus,  but 
those  wrought  by  him. 

The  most  extended  application  of  the  notion  of  the  philosophical  or 
dogmatical  mythus  to  the  Gospel  histories  which  has  yet  been  made,  was 
published  in  1799  in  an  anonymous  work  concerning  Revelation  and  My- 
thology. The  writer  contends  that  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  all  that  he  should 
and  would  do,  had  an  ideal  existence  in  the  Jewish  mind  long  prior  to  his 
birth.  Jesus  as  an  individual  was  not  actually  such  as  according  to  Jewish 
anticipations  he  should  have  been.  Not  even  that,,  in  which  all  the  records 
which  recount  his  actions  agree,  is  absolutely  natter  of  fact.  A  popular  idea 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  grew  out  of  various  popular  contributions,  and  from  this 
source  our  written  Gospels  were  first  derived.  A  reviewer  objects  that  this 
author  appears  to  suppose  a  still  smaller  portion  of  the  historical  element  in 
the  gospels  than  actually  exists.  It  would,  he  remarks,  have  been  wiser  to 
have  been  guided  by  a  sober  criticism  of  details^  than  by  a  sweeping  scepti- 


1 


asm.'' 


§  *a. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE   MYTHICAL  VIEW  OF  THE   GOSPEL   HISTORY. 

In  adopting  the  mythical  point  of  view  as  hitherto  applied  to  Biblical  I 
history,  our  theologians  had  again  approximated  to  the  ancient  allegorical] 
interpretation.     For  as  both  the  natural  explanations  of  the  Rationalists,  and 
the  jesting  expositions  of  the  Deists,  belong  to  that  form  of  opinion  which, 
whilst  it  sacrifices  all  divine  meaning  in  the  sacred  record,  still  upholds  its 
historical  character;  the  mythical   mode  of  interpretation  agrees  with  the 
allegorical,  in  relinquishing  the  historical  reality  of  the  sacred  narratives  in 
order  to  preserve  to  them  an  absolute  inherent  truth.     The  mythical  and  the ' 
allegorical  view  (as  also  the  moral)  equally  allow  that  the  historian  apparently  I 
relates  that  which  is  historical,  but  they  suppose  him,  under  the  influence  of 
a  higher  inspiration  known  or  unknown  to  himself,  to  have  made  use  of  this 
historical  semblance  merely  as  the  shell  of  an  idea — of  a  religious  conception. 
The  only  essential  distinction  therefore  between  these  two  modes  of  explana- 
tion is,  that  according  to  the  allegorical  this  higher  intelligence  is  the  imme- 
diate divine  agency ;  according  to  the  mythical,  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  people 
or  a  community.     (According  to  the  moral  view  it  is  generally  the  mind  ofj 
the  interpreter  which  suggests  the  interpretation.)     Thus  the  allegorical  view 
attributes  the  narrative  to  a  supernatural  source,  whilst  the  mythical  view 
ascribes  it  to  that  natural  process  by  which  legends  are   originated  and 
developed.     To  which  it  should  be  added,  that  the  allegorical  interpreter  (as 
well  as  the  moral)  may  with  the  most  unrestrained  arbitrariness  separate  from 
the  history  every  thought  he  deems  to  be  worthy  of  God,  as  constituting  its 
inherent  meaning ;  whilst  the  mythical  interpreter,  on  the  contrary,  in  search- 
ing out  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the  narrative,  is  controlled  by  regard 
to  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  people  and  of  the 

This  new  view  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  opposed  alike  by  the  orthodox 
'  Id  GaUer*s  neaestem  theolc^.  Journal,  6d.  vi.  4tes  Stuck,  s.  35b. 
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and  by  the  rationalistic  party.     From  the  first,  whilst  the  mythical  interpreta- 
tion was  still  restricted  to  the  primitive  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hess  ^ 
on  the  orthodox  side,  protested  against  it     The  three  following  conclusions 
may  be  given  as  comprising,  however  incredible  this  may  appear,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  book,  a  work  of  some  compass ;  upon  which  however  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  further  than  that  Hess  was  by  no  means  the  last  orthodox 
theologian  who  pretended  to  combat  the  mythical  view  with  such  weapons. 
He  contends,  ist,  that  mythi  are  to  be  understood  figuratively;  now  the 
sacred  historians  intended  their  writings  to  be  understood  literally :  conse- 
quently they  do  not  relate  mythi.     2ndly,  Mythology  is  something  heathen- 
ish ;  the  Bible  is  a  christian  book  ;  consequently  it  contains  no  mythology. 
The  third  conclusion  is  more  complex,  and,  as  will  appear  below,  has  more 
meaning.      If,  says  Hess,  the  marvellous  were  confined   to  those  earliest 
biblical  records  of  which  the  historical  validity  is  less  certain,  and  did  not 
appear  in  any  subsequent  writings,  the  miraculous  might  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  marvellous  is  no  lesi 
redundant  in  the  latest  and  undeniably  historical  records,  than  in  the  more 
ancient ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  mythical  lo 
short  the  most  hollow  natural  explanation,  did  it  but  retain  the  slightest  vestige 
of  the  historical — however  completely  it  annihilated  every  higher  meaning,— 
was  preferable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  to  the  mythical  interpretatioa 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  worse  than  Eichhom's  natural  explanation  of  the 
fall.     In  considering  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  a  poisonous  plant,  he  at  once 
destroyed  the  intrinsic  value  and  inherent  meaning  of  the  history ;  of  this  lie 
afterwards  became  fully  sensible,  and  in  his  subsequent  mythical  interpreta- 
tion, he  recognized  in  the  narrative  the  incorporation  of  a  worthy  and 
elevated  conception.     Hess  however  declared  himself  more  content  with 
Eichhorn's  original  explanation,  and  defended  it  against  his  later  mythical 
interpretation.     So  true  is  it  that  supranaturalism  clings  with  childlike  fcmd- 
ness  to  the  empty  husk  of  historical  semblance,  though  void  of  divine  signifi- 
cance, and  estimates  it  higher  than  the  most  valuable  kernel  divested  of  its 
variegated  covering. 

Somewhat  later  De  Wette's  bold  and  thorough  application  of  the  mythkal 
view  to  the  Mosaic  writings ;  his  decided  renunciation  of  the  so-called  kistm' 
cal-mythical^  or  more  properly  speaking  of  the  natural  mode  of  interpretation; 
and  his  strict  opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  any 
certainty  respecting  the  residue  of  fact  preserved  in  these  writings,  gave  riie 
to  much  controversy.     Some  agreed  with  Steudel  in  totally  rejecting  the 
mythical  view  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  and  in  upholding  the  strictly  historical 
and  indeed  supranatural  sense  of  the  Scriptures :  whilst  Meyer  and  othen 
were  willing  to  follow  the  guidance  of  De  Wette,  at  least  as  far  as  the  principles 
of  Vater,  which  permitted  the  attempt  to  extract  some,  if  only  probable^ 
historical  data  from  the  mythical  investment.    If,  says  Meyer',  the  marvellous- 
ness  and  irrationality  of  many  of  the  narratives  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
(narratives  which  no  one  would  have  thought  of  inventing,)  together  with  the 
want  of  symmetry  and  connexion  in  the  narration,  and  other  considerationSi 
permit  us  not  to  mistake  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  record ;  surdji 
allonnng  the  existence  of  an  historical  basis,  a  modest  and  cautious  attempt 
to  seek  out  or  at  any  rate  to  approximate  towards  a  discovery  of  that  historical 


*  Granzbestimmung  (lessen,  was  in  der  Bibel    Mythus,  u.   s.   f.,  and  was    

Geschichte  ist.     In  seiner  Bibliothek  der  heiligen  Geschichte,  ii.  Bd.  s.  155.  ff. 

*  Meyer,  Apologie  der  geschichtlichen  Auffassung  der  historischen  Bacher  dea  A.  T^ 
l^esonders  des  Pentateuohs,  im  Gegensatz  gegen  die  bios  mythische  Deutung  des  letstenL 
Fritzsche.    Kelle. 
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foundation  b  admissible.  In  the  hope  of  preserving  those  who  adopted  the 
historical-mythical  view  from  relapsing  into  the  inconsistencies  of  the  natural 
interpreters,  Meyer  laid  down  the  following  rules,  which  however  serve  rather 
to  exhibit  afresh  the  difficulty  of  escaping  this  danger,  i.  To  abstract  every 
thing  which  is  at  once  recognizable  as  mythical  representation  as  opposed  to 
historical  fact ;  that  is  the  extraordinary,  the  miraculous,  accounts  of  imme- 
diate divine  operation,  also  the  religious  notions  of  the  narrators  in  relation 
to  final  causes.  3.  To  proceed  from  that  which  is  simple  to  that  which  is 
more  complicated.  Let  a  case  be  supposed  where  we  have  two  accounts  of 
the  same  event,  the  one  natural,  the  other  supernatural,  as,  for  instance,  the 
gathering  of  the  elders  by  Moses,  attributed,  Numbers,  xl  16.,  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Jehovah,  and  Exodus,  xviii.  14.,  to  the  counsel  of  Jethro.  According 
to  this  rule  all  divine  inspiration  must  be  subtracted  from  the  known  decisions 
of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  others.  (Precisely  the  proceeding  which  met 
with  the  censure  of  De  Wette  quoted  above.)  3.  As  far  as  possible  to  con- 
template the  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  narrative,  in  its  simple  and 
common  character,  apart  from  all  collateral  incidents.  (This  however,  is 
going  too  far  where  no  basis  of  fact  exists.)  For  example.  The  story  of  the 
deluge  may  be  reduced  thus ;  a  great  inundation  in  Asia  Minor,  according 
to  the  l^end,  destroyed  many  wicked.  (Here  the  supposed  final  cause  is  not 
abstracted.)  Noah  the  father  of  Shem,  a  devout  man,  {the  ieUological  notion 
again  !)  saved  himself  by  swimming.  The  exact  circumstances  of  this  pre- 
servation, the  character  of  the  vessel,  if  such  there  were,  which  saved  him, 
are  left  undetermined  in  order  to  avoid  arbitrary  explanations.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Meyer  is  satisfied  with  saying,  that  the  wish 
and  hope  of  the  wealthy  and  pious  Emir  Abraham  to  possess  an  heir  by  his 
wife  Sara  was  fulfilled  unusually  late,  and  in  the  eyes  of  others  very  unex- 
pectedly.    (Here  again  De  Wette's  censure  is  quite  applicable.) 

In  like  manner  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
declared  in  yet  stronger  terms  his  opposition  to  the  view  advocated  by  De 
Wette.  If  the  orthodox  were  displeased  at  having  their  historical  faith 
disturbed  by  the  progressive  inroads  of  the  mythical  mode  of  interpretation, 
the  rationalists  were  no  less  disconcerted  to  find  the  web  of  facts  they  had 
so  ingeniously  woven  together  torn  asunder,  and  all  the  art  and  labour 
expended  on  the  natural  explanation  at  once  declared  useless.  Unwillingly 
does  Dr.  Paulus  admit  to  himself  the  presentiment  that  the  reader  of  his 
Commentary  may  possibly  exclain :  ''  Wherefore  all  this  labour  to  give  an 
historical  explanation  to  such  legends  ?  how  singular  thus  to  handle  mythi  as 
history,  and  to  attempt  to  render  marvellous  fictions  intelligible  according  to 
the  rules  of  causality  i "  Contrasted  with  the  toilsomeness  of  his  natural 
explanation,  the  mythical  interpretation  appears  to  this  theologian  merely  as 
the  refuge  of  mental  indolence,  which,  seeking  the  easiest  method  of  treating 
the  gospel  history,  disposes  of  all  that  is  marvellous,  and  all  that  is  difiicult  to 
comprehend,  under  the  vague  term — mythus,  and  which,  in  order  to  escape 
the  labour  of  disengaging  the  natural  from  the  supernatural,  fact  from  opinion, 
carries  back  the  whole  narration  into  the  camera-obscura  of  ancient  sacred 
l^ends.' 

Still  more  decided  was  Greiling's  ^  expression  of  disapprobation,  elicited  by 
Krug's  commendation  of  the  genetic — that  is  to  say,  mythical  theory ;  but  each 
stroke  levelled  by  him  at  the  mythical  interpretation  may  be  turned  with  far 
greater  force  against  his  own  natural  explanation.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
among  all  the  attempts  to  explain  obscure  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 

*  Exegetisches  Handbuch,  L  a.  s.  i,  71. 

^  Greiling  in  Henke's  Museum.  ^  4..  s.  621.  fT. 
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scarcely  any  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  genuine  historical  interpretation^  to 
the  ascertaining  of  actual  facts  and  their  legitimate  objects  (that  is,  more 
prejudicial  to  the  pretensions  of  the  natural  expounder)  than  the  endeavour 
to  supply,  by  aid  of  an  inventive  imagination,  the  deficiencies  of  the  historical 
narrative.  (The  inventive  imagination  is  that  of  the  natural  interpreter, 
which  suggests  to  him  collateral  incidents  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
text  The  imagination  of  the  mythical  interpreter  is  not  inventive ;  his  part 
is  merely  the  recognizing  and  detecting  of  the  fictitious.)  According  to 
Greiling  the  genetic^  or  mythical  mode  of  explaining  miracles,  is  a  needless 
and  arbitrary  invention  of  the  imagination.  (Let  a  groping  spirit  of  inquiry 
be  added,  and  the  natural  explanation  is  accurately  depicted.)  Many  facts, 
he  continues,  which  might  be  retained  as  such  are  thus  consigned  to  the 
province  of  fable,  or  replaced  by  fictions  the  production  of  the  interpreter. 
(But  it  is  the  historical  mythical  mode  of  interpretation  alone  which  substi- 
tutes such  inventions,  and  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  natural 
explanation.)  Greiling  thinks  that  the  explanation  of  a  miracle  ought  not  to 
change  the  fact,  and  by  means  of  interpretation,  as  by  sleight  of  hand, 
substitute  one  thing  for  another ;  (which  is  done  by  the  natural  explanation 
only,)  for  this  is  not  to  explain  that  which  shocks  the  reason,  but  merely  to 
deny  the  fact,  and  leave  the  difficulty  unsolved.  (It  is  false  to  say  we  have  a 
fact  to  explain ;  what  immediately  lies  before  us  is  a  statement,  respecting 
which  we  have  to  discover  whether  it  embody  a  fact  or  not)  According  to 
this  learned  critic  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  should  be  naturally,  or  rather 
psychologically,  explained ;  by  which  means  all  occasion  to  change,  clip,  and 
amplify  by  invention  the  recorded  facts,  till  at  length  they  become  meta- 
morphosed into  fiction,  is  obviated — (with  how  much  justice  this  censure 
may  be  applied  to  the  natural  mode  of  explanation  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated.) 

Heydenreich  has  lately  written  a  work  expressly  on  the  inadmissibility  of 
the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
He  reviews  the  external  evidences  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and 
finds  the  recognition  of  a  mythical  element  in  these  writings  quite  incom- 
patible with  their  substantiated  derivation  from  the  Apostles,  and  the  disciples 
of  the  Apostles.  He  also  examines  the  character  of  the  gospel  representa- 
tions, and  decides,  in  reference  to  their  form,  that  narratives  at  once  so 
natural  and  simple,  so  complete  and  exact,  could  be  expected  only  from  eye- 
witnesses, or  those  connected  with  them ;  and,  with  respect  to  their  contents, 
that  those  representations  which  are  in  their  nature  miraculous  are  so  worthy  of 
God,  that  nothing  short  of  an  abhorrence  of  miracles  could  occasion  a  doubt 
as  to  their  historical  truth.  The  divine  operations  are  indeed  generally 
mediate,  but  according  to  Heydenreich  this  by  no  means  precludes  the 
possibility  of  occasional  intermediate  exertions  of  the  divine  energy,  when  re-' 
quisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  object ;  and,  referring  to 
each  of  the  divine  attributes  in  succession,  he  shows  that  such  intervention 
in  nowise  contradicts  any  of  them ;  and  that  each  individual  miracle  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  exercise  of  divine  power. 

These,  and  similar  objections  against  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  histories,  which  occur  in  recent  commentaries  and  in  the  numerous 
writings  in  opposition  to  my  work  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  will  find  their  place 
and  refutation  in  the  following  pages. 
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§   13- 

THE   POSSIBILITY  OF  THE   EXISTENCE   OF  MYTHI   IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
CONSIDERED  IN   REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXTERNAL  *  EVIDENCES. 

The  assertion  that  the  Bible  contains  mythi  is,  it  is  true,  directly  opposed 
to  the  convictions  of  the  believing  christian.  For  if  his  religious  view  be 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  his  own  community,  he  knows  no  reason 
why  the  things  recorded  in  the  sacred  books  should  not  literally  have  taken 
place ;  no  doubt  occurs  to  him,  no  reflection  disturbs  him.  But,  let  his 
horizon  be  so  far  widened  as  to  allow  him  to  contemplate  his  own  religion  in 
relation  to  other  religions,  and  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  then  comes  is  that  the  histories  related  by  the  heathens 
of  their  deities,  and  by  the  Mussulman  of  his  prophet,  are  so  many  fictions, 
whilst  the  accounts  of  God's  actions,  of  Christ  and  other  Godlike  men  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  are,  on  the  contrary,  true.  Such  is  the  general  notion 
expressed  in  the  theological  position :  that  which  distinguishes  Christianity 
from  the  heathen  religions  is  this,  they  are  mythical,  it  is  historical 

But  this  position,  thus  stated  without  further  definition  and  proof,  is  merely 
the  product  of  the  limitation  of  the  individual  to  that  form  of  belief  in  which 
he  has  been  educated,  which  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  embracing  any 
but  the  affirmative  view  in  relation  to  its  own  creed,  any  but  the  negative  in 
reference  to  every  other — a  prejudice  devoid  of  real  worth,  and  which  cannot 
exist  in  conjunction  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history.  For  let  us 
transplant  ourselves  among  other  religious  communities ;  the  believing 
Mohammedan  is  of  opinion  that  truth  is  contained  in  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  Bible  is  fabulous  ;  the  Jew  of  the  present 
day,  whilst  admitting  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  rejects 
the  New  ;  and,  the  same  exclusive  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  own  creed  and 
the  falsity  of  every  other  was  entertained  by  the  professors  of  most  of  the 
heathen  religions  before  the  period  of  the  Syncretism.  But  which  community 
is  right  ?  Not  all,  for  this  is  impossible,  since  the  assertion  of  each  excludes 
the  others.  But  which  particular  one  ?  Each  claims  for  itself  the  true  faith. 
The  pretensions  are  equal ;  what  shall  decide  ?  The  origin  of  the  several 
religions  ?  Each  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin.  Not  only  does  the  Christian 
religion  profess  to  be  derived  from  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Jewish  from  God 
himself,  through  Moses;  the  Mohammedan  religion  asserts  itself  to  be 
founded  by  a  prophet  immediately  inspired  by  God;  in  like  manner  the 
Greeks  attributed  the  institution  of  their  worship  to  the  gods. 

**  But  in  no  other  religion  "  it  is  urged  ^'  are  the  vouchers  of  a  divine  origin 
so  unequivocal  as  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies  are  the  product  of  a  collection  of  unauthenticated  legends, 
whilst  the  Bible  history  was  written  by  eye-witnesses ;  or  by  those  whose  con-|[ 
nexion  with  eye-witnesses  afforded  them  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
truth ;  and  whose  integrity  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions."  It  would  most  unquestionably  be  an  argument 
of  decbive  weight  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  history,  could  it 
indeed  be  shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  even  by  persons  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  narrated.  For  though  errors  and  false 
representations  may  glide  into  the  narrations  even  of  an  eye-witness,  there  is  far 
less  probability  of  unintentional  mistake  (intentional  deception  may  easily  be 
detected)  than  where  the  narrator  is  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the 
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facts  he  records,  and  is  obliged  to  derive  his  materials  through  the  medium  of 
transmitted  communications. 

But  this  alleged  ocular  testimony,  or  proximity  in  point  of  time  of  the 
sacred  historians  to  the  events  recorded,  is  mere  assumption,  an  assumption 
originating  from  the  titles  which  the  biblical  books  bear  in  our  Canon.  Those 
books  which  describe  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  bear  the  name  of  Moses,  who  being  their 
leader  would  undoubtedly  give  a  faithful  history  of  these  occurrences,  unless 
he  designed  to  deceive ;  and  who,  if  his  intimate  connexion  with  Deity 
described  in  these  books  be  historically  true,  was  likewise  eminently  qualified, 
by  virtue  of  such  connexion,  to  produce  a  credible  history  of  the  earlier 
periods.  In  like  manner,  of  the  several  accounts  of  the  life  and  fate  of 
Jesus,  the  superscriptions  assign  one  to  Matthew  and  one  to  John  :  two  men 
who  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close  were  particularly  capable  of  giving  a  report  of  it ;  and 
who,  from  their  confidential  intercourse  with  Jesus  and  his  mother,  together 
with  that  supernatural  aid  which,  according  to  John,  Jesus  promised  to  his 
disciples  to  teach  them  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  were 
enabled  to  give  information  of  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years ;  of 
which  some  details  are  recorded  by  Matthew. 

But  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  headings  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  of  sacred  records  more  especially,  is  evident,  and  in  reference  to 
biblical  books  has  long  since  been  proved.     In  the  so-called  books  of  Moses 
mention  is  made  of  his  death  and  burial :  but  who  now  supposes  that  this 
was  written  beforehand  by  Moses  in  the  form  of  prophecy  ?     Many  of  the 
Psalms  bear  the  name  of  David  which  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the 
miseries  of  the  exile  ;  and  predictions  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  a 
Jew  living  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     It  is  an  incontrovertible 
i  position  of  modem  criticism  that  the  titles  of  the  Biblical  books  represent 
nothing  more  than  the  design  of  their  author,  or  the  opinion  of  Jewish  or 
Christian  antiquity  respecting  their  origin ;  points  the  first  of  which  proves 
nothing ;  and  as  to  the  second  every  thing  depends  upon  the  following  con- 
siderations :  I .  the  date  of  the  opinion  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests ; 
3.  the  degree  of  harmony  existing  between  this  opinion  and  the  internal 
character  of  the  writings  in  question.     The  first  consideration  includes  an 
examination  of  the  ^^Ufim^i  the  second  of  the  internal  grounds  of  evidence 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  biblical  books.  '  To  investigate  the  internal 
( grounds  of  credibility  in  relation  to  each  detail  given  in  the  Gospels,  (for  it  is 
(with   them  alone  we  are  here  concerned)  and  to  test  the  probability  or 
)  improbability  of  their  being  the  production  of  eye-witnesses,  or  of  compe- 
^  tently  informed  writers,  is  the  sole  object  of. the  present  work.     The  external 
\grounds  of  evidence  may  be  examined  in  this  introduction,  only  so  f^  how- 
ever as  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  whether  they  yield  a  deftnTte.  re^lt, 
which  may  perhaps  be  in  opposition  to  the  internal  grounds  ^f  evidence ;  or 
whether  the  external  evidence,  insufficient  of  itself,  leaves  toTKe  internal 
'■  evidence  the  decision  of  the  question. 

We  learn  from  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  of 
Tertullian,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  our  four  Gospels 
were  recognized  by  the  orthodox  church  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Apostles ;  and  were  separated  from  many  other  similar 
productions  as  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  first  Gospel 
according  to  our  Canon  is  attributed  to  Matthew,  who  is  enumerated  among 
the  twelve  Apostles ;  the  fourth  to  John  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord ; 
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the  second  to  Mark  the  interpreter  of  Peter ;  and  the  third  to  Luke  the 
companion  of  Paul.^  We  have,  besides,  the  authority  of  earlier  authors,  both 
in  their  own  works  and  in  quotations  cited  by  others. 

It  is  usual,  in  reference  to  the  first  Gospel,  to  adduce  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  said  to  have  been  an  auditor  aKowrnjs  of  John, 
(probably  the  presbyter)  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  (161-180.)  Papias  asserts  that  Matthew  the  Apostle  wrote  ra  Xoyia 
(ra  jcvfMoxa^).  Schleiermacher,  straining  the  meaning  of  Xoyta,  has  latterly 
understood  it  to  signify  merely  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  But 
when  Papias  speaks  of  Mark^  he  seems  to  use  crvvra^tv  rwv  KvpiaxCnr  XoyiW 
woi€taOaij  and  ra  vtto  tov  'Kptcrrov  rj  Xe^Oivra  rj  vpa^Oeyra  ypa<^€tv  as  equivalent 
expressions.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  word  Aoyia  designates  a  writing 
comprehending  the  acts  and  fate  of  Jesus ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  were 
justified  in  understanding  the  testimony  of  Papias  as  relating  to  an  entire 
Gospel.*  They  did  indeed  apply  this  testimony  decidedly  to  our  first  Gospel ; 
but  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  father  contain  no  such  indication,,  and  the 
manuscript,  of  which  he  speaks,  cannot  be  absolutely  identical  with  our 
Gospel ;  for,  according  to  the  statement  given  by  Papias,  Matthew  wrote  in 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  it  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  christian  fathers 
that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  a  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  Gospel^ 
Precepts  of  Jesus,  and  narratives  concerning  him,  corresponding  more  or 
less  exactly  with  passages  in  our  Matthew,  do  indeed  occur  in  the  works  of 
other  of  the  apostolic  fathers ;  but  then  these  works  are  not  wholly  genuine, 
and  the  quotations  themselves  are  either  in  a  form  which  indicates  that  they 
might  have  been  derived  from  oral  traditions ;  or  where  these  authors  refer 
to  written  sources,  they  do  not  mention  them  as-  being  directly  a^stolic. 
Many  citations  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (who  died  166)  agree  with 
passages  in  our  Matthew ;  but  there  are  also,  mixed  up  with  these,  other 
elements  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Gospels ;  and  he  refers  to  the 
writings  from  which  he  derives  them  generally  as  ihFOfivrffiovevfiaTa  twv 
aroarroXMv,  or  cvayycXta,  without  naming  any  author  in  particular.  Celsus,* 
the  opponent  of  Christianity,  (subsequent  to  150)  mentions  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  had  written  his  history,  and  he  alludes  to  our  present  Gospels  when 
he  speaks  of  the  divergence  of  the  accounts  respecting  the  number  of  angels 
seen  at  the  resurrection ;  but  we  find  no  more  precise  reference  to  any  one 
Evangelist  in  his  writings,  so  far  as  we  know  them  through  Origen. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  same  Papias  who  has  the  notice  concerning 
Matthew,  a  testimony  from  the  mouth  of  John  (irpco-jSurcpos),  that  Mark,  who 
according  to  him  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter  (cp^vcvr^  IXcrpov),  wrote  down 
the  discourses  and  actions  of  Jesus  from  his  recollections  of  the  instructions 
of  that  Apostle.^  Ecclesiastical  writers  have  likewise  assumed  that  this  pas- 
sage from  Papias  refers  to  our  second  Gospel,  though  it  does  not  say  any|^«j>  ^ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  is  besides  inapplicable  to  it  For  our  second  Gospel V  ^#-** 
cannot  have  originated  from  recollections  of  Peter's  instructions,  i.e.,  from  af  ^•^^ 
source  peculiar  to  itself,  since  it  is  evidently  a  compilation,  wh^th^r 
from  memory  or  otherwise,  from  the  first  and  third  Gospels.''  As  little  will 
the  remark  of  Papias  that  Mark  wrote  without  order  (ov  ra^ct)  apply  to  our 

*  Sec  the  quotations  given  by  Dc  Welte  in  his  **  Einleitung  in  d,  N.  T,"  §  76. 
«  Eoseb.H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

*  Ullman,  Credner,  Liicke,  De  Wette. 

*  Hieron.  de  vir.  illustr.  3. 

*  Contra  Celsani,  ii.  16.  v.  56. 

*  Eoseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 
'  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Griesbach  in  his  **  Commentalio,  qud  Marci  Evangelium 

totnm  e  Matthsei  et  Lucse  commentariis  decerptum  esse  demonstratur." 
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Gospel.  For  he  cannot  by  this  expression  intend  a  false  chronological 
arrangement,  since  he  ascribes  to  Mark  the  strictest  love  of  truth,  which, 
united  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  fixing  dates,  must 
have  withheld  him  from  making  the  attempt.  But  a  total  renunciation  of 
chronological  connexion,  which  Papias  can  alone  have  meant  to  attribute  to 
him,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  second  Gospel.  This  being  the  case,  what  do 
those  echoes  which  our  second  Gospel,  in  like  manner  as  our  first,  seems  to 
find  in  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  prove  ? 

That  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  wrote  a  Gospel,  is  not  attested  by  any 
authority  of  corresponding  weight  or  antiquity  with  that  of  Papias  in  relation 
to  Matthew  and  to  Mark.  The  third  Gospel  however  possesses  a  testimony 
of  a  particular  kind  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; "  not  indeed  authenticat- 
ing it  as  the  composition  of  Luke,  but  attributing  it  to  an  occasional  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  Paul  According  to  the  proem  to  the  Acts  and  that  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  these  two  books  proceeded  from  the  same  author  or 
compiler  :  an  origin  which  these  writings  do  not,  in  other  respects,  contradict. 
In  several  chapters  in  the  second  half  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  the  author, 
speaking  of  himself  together  with  Paul,  makes  use  of  the  first  person  plural,* 
and  thus  identifies  himself  with  the  companion  of  that  apostle.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  many  of  the  details  concerning  Paul,  contained  in  other  parts 
of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  are  so  indefinite  and  marvellous,  and  are  moreover 
so  completely  at  variance  with  PauFs  genuine  epistles,  that  it  is  extremely 
difiicult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  notion  that  they  were  written  by  a  com- 
panion of  that  apostle.  It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  author, 
neither  in  the  introduction  to  the  Acts,  nor  in  that  to  the  Gospel,  alludes  to 
his  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  passages  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
himself  as  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described,  belong  to  a  distinct  memorial  by 
another  hand,  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  merely  incorporated  into  his 
history.  But  leaving  this  conjecture  out  of  the  question,  it  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  companion  of  Paul  may  have  composed  his  two  works  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  when  he  was  no  longer  protected  by  Apostolic  influence 
against  the  tide  of  tradition ;  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why,  because  he  had 
not  heard  them  previously  from  this  Apostle,  he  should  therefore  reject  the 
instructive,  and  (according  to  his  notions,  which  certainly  would  not  lead  him 
to  shun  the  marvellous,)  credible  narratives  derived  from  that  source.  Now, 
it  is  asserted  that  because  the  Book  of  the  Acts  terminates  with  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome,  therefore  this  «econd  work  of  the  disciple  of 
that  apostle,  must  have  been  written  during  that  time,  (63-65,  a.d.)  before 
the  decision  of  Paul's  trial,  and  that  consequently,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the 
earlier  work  of  the  same  author,  could  not  have  been  of  later  date.  But,  the 
breaking  off  of  the  Acts  at  that  particular  point  might  have  been  the  result  of 
many  other  causes ;  at  all  events,  such  testimony,  standing  alone,  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  decide  the  historical  worth  of  the  Gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polycarp,  (he  died  167)  who  both  heard  and  saw 
the  Apostle  John,'  had  left  us  a  testimony  respecting  him  similar  to  that  of 
Papias  concerning  Matthew.  Still  his  silence  on  this  subject,  in  the  one 
short  epistle  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  no  evidence  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  Gospel,  any  more  than  the  more  or  less  ambiguous  allusions  in 
several  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  to  the  Epistles  of  John  are  proofs  in  its  favour. 
But  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  Irenseus  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was 

"  Chap.  xvi.  10-17  ;  xx.  5-15  ;  xxi.  I-17  ;  xxvii.  1-28;  xxviii.  IO-l6i 
•  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20,  24. 
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calledl  upon  to  defend  this  Gospel  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  denied  its 
comp|osition  by  John,  should  neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  once  in  his  diffuse 
have  brought  forward  the  weighty  authority  of  his  Apostolic  master,  as 
to  this  fact.  Whether  or  not  the  fourth  Gospel  originally  bore  the  name  of 
John  remains  uncertain.  We  meet  with  it  first  among  the  Valentinians  and 
the  Montanists,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Its  Apostolic 
origin  was  however  (immediately  after)  denied  by  the  so-called  Alogi,  who 
ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus ;  partly  because  the  Montanists  derived  from  it  their 
idea  of  the  Paraclete  ;  partly  also  because  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  other 
Gosfwls.^^  The  earliest  quotation  expressly  stated  to  be  from  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  found  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  about  the  year  172.^^  How  little 
reason  the  numerous  theologians  of  the  present  day  have  to  boast  of  the 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  whilst  they  deny  the  not  less  well 
attested  Apocalypse,  has  been  well  remarked  by  Tholuck.  Lastly,  that  there 
were  two  Johns^  the  Apostle  and  the  Presbyter,  living  contemporaneously  at 
Ephesus,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  in 
connexion  with  the  most  ancient  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
John,  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  on 
the  other. 

Thus  these  most  ancient  testimonies  tell  us,  firstly,  that  an  apostle,  or  some 
other  person  who  had  been  acquainted  with  an  apostle,  wrote  a  Gospel 
history  ;  but  not  whether  it  was  identical  with  that  which  afterwards  came  to 
be  circulated  in  the  church  under  his  name ;  secondly,  that  writings  similar 
to  our  Gospels  were  in  existence ;  but  not  that  they  were  ascribed  with  cer- 
tainty to  any  one  individual  apostle  or  companion  of  an  apostle.  Such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  these  accounts,  which  after  all  do  not  reach  further  back  than 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  second  century.  According  to  all  the  rules 
of  probability,  the  Apostles  were  all  dead  before  the  close  of  the  first  century ; 
not  excepting  John,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  till  a.d.  100 ;  concerning  whose 
age  and  death,  however,  many  fables  were  early  invented.  What  an  ample 
scope  for  attributing  to  the  Apostles  manuscripts  they  never  wrote  !  The 
Apostles,  dispersed  abroad,  had  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ; 
the  Gosi>el  became  more  widely  preached  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and 
by  degrees  acquired  a  fixed  form  in  accordance  with  a  particular  type.  It  was 
doubtless  from  this  orally  circulated  Gospel  that  the  many  passages  agreeing 
accurately  with  passages  in  our  Gospels,  which  occur  without  any  indication 
of  their  source  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  were  actually  derived.  Be- 
fore long  this  oral  traditionary  Gospel  became  deposited  in  different  manu- 
scripts :  this  person  or  that,  possibly  an  apostle,  furnishing  the  principal 
features  of  the  history.  But  these  manuscripts  were  not  at  first  compiled 
according  to  a  particular  form  and  order,  and  consequently  had  to  undergo 
many  revisions  and  re-arrangements,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  citations  of  Justin.  It  appears  that  these 
inanuscripts  did  not  originally  bear  the  names  of  their  compilers,  but  either 
that  of  the  community  by  whom  they  were  first  read,  as  the  Gospel  of 
Hebrews ;  or  that  of  the  Apostle  or  disciple  after  whose  oral  discourses  or 
notes  some  other  person  had  composed  a  connected  history.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Kara ;  as  in 
the  title  to  our  first  Gospel.*^  Nothing  however  was  more  natural  than  the 
supposition  which  arose  among  the  early  christians,  that  the  histories  con- 
cerning Jesus  which  were  circulated  and  used  by  the  churches  had  been 

><»  Dc  Wette.  Gieseler. 
*'  Ad.  Autol.  ii.,  22. 
*•  See  Schleiermachcr. 
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written  by  his  immediate  disciples.  Hence  the  ascription  of  the  giospel 
writings  generally  to  the  apostles  by  Justin  and  by  Celsus ;  and  also  01  par- 
ticular gospels  to  those  particular  apostles  and  disciples,  whose  oral  disco  ones 
or  written  notes  might  possibly  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  gospel 
manuscript,  or  who  had  perhaps  been  particularly  connected  with.  Bome 
certain  district,  or  had  been  held  in  especial  esteem  by  some  particular  jOoai- 
munity.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  successively  received  all  three  kinds  of 
appellations ;  being  first  called  tvayyiXiov  Koff  'E^paiov^,  after  the  community 
by  which  it  was  read  ;  somewhat  later,  Evatigeiium  juxta  duodecim  apostolos ; 
and  finally,  secundum  Matthaum, 

I  Admitting  however  that  we  do  not  possess  the  immediate  record  of  an  eye- 
.'  witness  in  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  is  still  very  incomprehensible,  re- 
plies the  objector,  how  in  Palestine  itself,  and  at  a  time  when  so  many  eye- 
witnesses yet  lived,  unhistorical  legends  and  even  collections  of  them  should 
have  been  formed.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  many  such  compila- 
tions of  narratives  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  were  already  in  general  circula- 
tion during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and  more  especially  that  any  one  of 
our  gospels  was  known  to  an  Apostle  and  acknowledged  by  him,  can  never 
be  proved.  With  respect  to  isolated  anecdotes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  form 
an  accurate  conception  of  Palestine  and  of  the  real  position  of  the  eye-wit- 
nesses referred  to,  in  order  to  understand  that  the  origination  of  legends,  even 
at  so  early  a  period,  is  by  no  means  incomprehensible.  Who  informs  us  that 
they  must  necessarily  have  taken  root  in  that  particular  district  of  Palestine 
where  Jesus  tarried  longest,  and  where  his  actual  history  was  well  known  ? 
And  with  respect  to  eye-witnesses,  if  by  these  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apostles,  it  is  to  ascribe  to  them  absolute  ubiquity,  to  represent  them  as 
present  here  and  there,  weeding  out  all  the  unhistorical  legends  concerning 
Jesus  in  whatever  places  they  had  chanced  to  spring  up  and  flourish.  .'Eye- 
witnesses in  the  more  extended  sense,  who  had  only  seen  Jesus  occasionsdly 
and  not  been  his  constant  companions,  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  fill  up  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  history  with 
mythical  representations. 

But  it  is  inconceivable,  they  say,  that  such  a  mass  of  mythi  should  have 
originated  in  an  age  so  historical  as  that  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  We 
must  not  however  be  misled  by  too  comprehensive  a  notion  of  an  historical 
;age.  The  sun  is  not  visible  at  the  same  instant  to  every  place  on  the  same 
meridian  at  the  same  time  of  year ;  it  gleams  upon  the  mountain  summits 
and  the  high  plains  before  it  penetrates  the  lower  valleys  and  the  deep 
ravines.  No  less  true  is  it  that  the  historic  age  dawns  not  upon  all  people  at 
the  same  period.  The  people  of  highly  civilized  Greece,  and  of  Rome  the 
capital  of  the  world,  stood  on  an  eminence  which  had  not  been  reached  in 
Galilee  and  Judaea.  Much  rather  may  we  apply  to  this  age  an  expression 
become  trite  among  historians,  but  which  seems  in  the  present  instanceV 
willingly  forgotten  :  namely,  that  incredulity  and  superstition,  scepticism  andt 
fanaticism  go  hand  in  hand.  -  '-^ 

But  the  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  keep  written  records ; 
nay,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  literature  was  already  past,  they  were 
no  longer  a  progressing  and  consequently  a  productive  people,  they  were  a 
nation  verging  to  decay.  But  the  fact  is,  the  pure  historic  idea  was  never 
developed  among  the  Hebrews  during  the  whole  of  their  political  existence ; 
their  latest  historical  works,  such  as  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  are  not  free  from  marvellous  and  extravagant  tali 
Indeed  no  just  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  history  is  possible,  without  a  per- 
ception of  the  inviolability  of  the  chain  of  finite  causes,  and  of  the  impossi-^ 
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biHty  of  miracles.  This  perception  which  is  wanting  to  so  many  minds  of 
our  own  day  was  still  more  deficient  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  And  to  a  mind  still  open  to  the  reception  of  the  marvellous, 
if  it  be  once  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm,  all  things  will 
appear  credible,  and  should  this  enthusiasm  lay  hold  of  a  yet  wider  circle,  it 
will  awaken  a  new  creative  vigour,  even  in  a  decayed  people.  To  account 
for  such  an  enthusiasm  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  presuppose  the  gospel 
miracles  as  the  existing  cause.  This  may  be  found  in  the  known  religious 
dearth  of  that  period,  a  dearth  so  great  that  the  cravings  of  the  mind  after 
some  religious  belief  excited  a  relish  for  the  most  extravagant  forms  of 
worship ;  secondly  in  the  deep  religious  satisfaction  which  was  afforded  by 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  deceased  Messiah,  and  by  the  essential 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus. 


§  14. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF   MYTHI    IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CONSIDERED  ON 

INTERNAL  GROUNDS. 

Seeing  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  external  testimony  re- 1 
specting  the  composition  of  our  Gospels,  far  from  forcing  upon  us  the  conclu- 1 
sion  that  they  proceeded  from  eye-witnesses  or  well-informed  contemporaries, 
leaves  the  decision  to  be  determined  wholly  by  internal  grounds  of  evidence, 
that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  narratives  themselves  :  we  might  imme- 
diately proceed  from  this  introduction  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  an  examination  of  those  narratives  in  detail.  It  may  however 
appear  useful,  before  entering  upon  this  special  inquiry,  to  consider  the  general 
question,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  mythi  should  be  found  in  it,  and  how  far  the  general  constructionjiC-the 
Gospel  narratives  authorizes  us  to  treat  them  as  mythi.  Although,  mdeed,  if 
the  following  critical  examination  of  the  details  be  successful  in  proving  the 
actual  existence  of  mythi  in  the  New  Testament,  this  preliminary  demonstra- 
tion of  their  possibility  becomes  superfluous. 

If  with  this  view  we  compare  the  acknowledged  mythical  religions  of 
antiquity  with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian,  it  is  true  that  we  are  struck  by  many 
differences  between  the  sacred  histories  existing  in  these  religious  forms  and 
those  in  the  former.  Above  all,  it  is  commonly  alleged  that  the  sacred 
histories  of  the  Bible  are  distinguished  from  the  legends  of  the  Indians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  etc.,  by  their  moral  character  and  excellence.  **  In  the 
latter,  the  stories  of  the  battles  of  the  gods,  the  loves  of  Krishna,  Jupiter,  etc., 
contain  much  which  was  offensive  to  the  moral  feeling  even  of  enlightened 
heathens,  and  which  is  revolting  to  ours :  whilst  in  the  former,  the  whole 
course  of  the  narration,  offers  only  what  is  worthy  of  God,  instructive,  and 
ennobling."  To  this  it  may  be  answered  with  regard  to  the  heathens,  that 
the  appearance  of  immoral!^  in  many  of  their  narratives  is  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  a  subsequent  misconception  of  their  original  meaning :  and  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  perfect  moral  purity  of  its  history  has 
been  contested.  Often  indeed,  it  has  been  contested  without  good  grounds, 
becaoBe  a  due  distinction  is  not  made  between  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
individual  men,  (who,  as  they  are  represented,  are  by  no  means  spotless 
examples  of  purity,)  and  that  which  is  ascribed  to  God  :^  nevertheless  it  is 

*  This  same  want  of  diitiBction  has  led  the  Alexandrians  to  allegorize,  the  Deists  to  scoff, 
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true  that  we  have  commands  called  divine,  which,  like  that  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  purloin  vessels  of  gold,  are  scarcely  less 
revolting  to  an  enlightened  moral  feeling,  than  the  thefts  of  the  Grecian 
Hermes.  But  even  admitting  this  difference  in  the  morality  of  the  religions 
to  its  full  extent  (and  it  must  be  admitted  at  least  with  regard  to  the  New 
Testament),  still  it  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
Bible ;  for  though  every  story  relating  to  God  which  is  immoral  is  necessarily 
fictitious,  even  the  most  moral  is  not  necessarily  true. 

**  But  that  which  is  incredible  and  inconceivable  forms  the  staple  of  the 
heathen  fables ;  whilst  in  the  biblical  history,  if  we  only  presuppose  the 
immediate  intervention  of  the  Deity,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind."  Exactly, 
if  this  be  presupposed.  Otherwise,  we  might  very  likely  find  the  miracles  in 
the  life  of  Moses,  Elias,  or  Jesus,  the  Theophany  and  Angelophany  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  just  as  incredible  as  the  fables  of  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
or  Bacchus :  presuppose  the  divinity  or  divine  descent  of  these  individuals, 
and  their  actions  and  fate  become  as  credible  as  those  of  the  biblical  person- 
ages with  the  like  presupposition.  Yet  not  quite  so,  it  may  be  returned. 
Vishnu  appearing  in  his  three  first  avatars  as  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  and  a  boar ; 
Saturn  devouring  his  children ;  Jupiter  turning  himself  into  a  bull,  a  swan, 
etc. — these  are  incredibilities  of  quite  another  kind  from  Jehovah  appearing 
to  Abraham  in  a  human  form  under  the  terebinth  tree,  or  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush.  This  extravagant  love  of  the  marvellous  is  the  character  of 
the  heathen  mythology.  A  similar  accusation  might  indeed  be  brought 
against  many  parts  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  tales  of  Balaam,  Joshua,  and 
Samson ;  but  still  it  is  here  less  glaring,  and  does  not  form  as  in  the  Indian 
religion  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Grecian,  the  prevailing  character.  What 
however  does  this  prove?  Only  that  the  biblical  history  migA/  be  true, 
sooner  than  the  Indian  or  Grecian  fables ;  not  in  the  least  that  on  this 
account  it  musf  be  true,  and  can  contain  nothing  fictitious. 

"  But  the  subjects  of  the  heathen  mythology  are  for  the  roost  part  such,  as 
to  convince  us  beforehand  that  they  are  mere  inventions :  those  of  the  Bible 
such  as  at  once  to  establish  their  own  reality.  A  Brahma,  an  Ormusd,  a 
Jupiter,  without  doubt  never  existed;  but  there  still  is  a  God,  a  Christ,  and 
there  have  been  an  Adam,  a  Noah,  an  Abraham,  a  Moses."  Whether  an 
Adam  or  a  Noah,  however,  were  such  as  they  are  represented,  has  already 
been  doubted,  and  may  still  be  doubted.  Just  so,  on  the  other  side,  there 
may  have  been  something  historical  about  Hercules,  Theseus,  Achilles,  and 
other  heroes  of  Grecian  story.  Here,  again,  we  come  to  the  decision  that  the 
biblical  history  Mt'g/if  be  true  sooner  than  the  heathen  mythology,  but  is  not 
necessarily  so.  This  decision  however,  together  with  the  two  distinctions 
already  made,  brings  us  to  an  important  observation.  How  do  the  Grecian 
divinities  approve  themselves  immediately  to  us  as  non-existing  beings,  if  not 
because  things  are  ascribed  to  them  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  idea 
of  the  divine  ?  whilst  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  reality  to  us  just  in  so  far  as 
he  corresponds  with  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  him  in  our  own  minds. 
Besides  the  contradiction  to  our  notion  of  the  divine  involved  in  the  plurality 
of  heathen  gods,  and  the  intimate  description  of  their  motives  and  actions, 
we  are  at  once  revolted  to  find  that  the  gods  themselves  have  a  history  ;  that 
they  are  born,  grow  up,  marry,  have  children,  work  out  their  purposes,  suffer 
difficulties  and  weariness,  conquer  and  are  conquered.  It  is  irreconcileable 
with  our  idea  of  the  Absolute  to  suppose  it  subjected  to  time  and  change,  to 

and  the  Supematuralists  to  strain  the  meaning  of  words  ;  as  was  done  lately  l^  HofTmann  in 
describing  David's  behaviour  to  the  conquered  Ammonites.     (Christoterpe  auf  1838,  %•  184.) 
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Opposition  and  sufTering ;  and  therefore  where  we  meet  with  a  narrative  in 
which  these  are  attributed  to  a  divine  being,  by  this  test  we  recognize  it  as 
unhistorical  or  mythical. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Bible,  and  even  the  Old  Testament,  is  said  to 
contain  no  mythi.  The  story  of  the  creation  with  its  succession  of  each  day's 
labour  ending  in  a  rest  after  the  completion  of  the  task  ;  the  expression  often 
recurring  in  the  farther  course  of  the  narrative,  God  repented  of  having  done 
so  and  so ; — these  and  similar  representations  cannot  indeed  be  entirely  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  making  finite  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  this  is 
the  ground  which  has  been  taken  by  mythical  interpreters  of  the  history  of  the 
creation.  And  in  every  other  instance  where  God  is  said  to  reveal  himself 
exclusively  at  any  definite  place  or  time,  by  celestial  apparition,  or  by  miracle 
wrought  immediately  by  himself,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Deity  has 
become  finite  and  descended  to  human  modes  of  operation.  It  may  how- 
ever be  said  in  general,  that  in  the  pid  Testament  the  divine  nature  does 
not  appear  to  be  essentially  affected  by  the  temporal  character  of  its  operation, 
but  that  the  temporal  shows  itself  rather  as  a  mere  form,  an  unavoidable 
appearance,  arising  out  of  the  necessary  limitation  of  human,  and  especially  of 
uncultivated  powers  of  representation.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  there 
is  something  quite  different  in  the  Old  Testament  declarations,  that  God 
made  an  alliance  with  Noah,  and  Abraham,  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt, 
gave  them  laws,  brought  them  into  the  promised  land,  raised  up  for  them 
judges,  kings,  and  prophets,  and  punished  them  at  last  for  their  disobedience 
by  exile ; — from  the  tales  concerning  Jupiter,  that  he  was  born  of  Rhea  in 
Crete,  and  hidden  from  his  father  Saturn  in  a  cave  ;  that  afterwards  he  made 
war  upon  his  father,  freed  the  Uranides,  and  with  their  help  and  that  of  the 
lightning  with  which  they  furnished  him,  overcame  the  rebellious  Titans,  and 
at  last  divided  the  world  amongst  his  brothers  and  children.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  two  representations  is,  that  in  the  latter,  the  Deity 
himself  is  the  subject  of  progression,  becomes  another  being  at  the  end  of  the 
process  from  what  he  was  at  the  beginning,  something  being  effected  in  himself 
and  for  his  own  sake :  whilst  in  the  former,  change  takes  place  only  on  the  side 
of  the  world ;  God  remains  fixed  in  his  own  identity  as  the  I  AM,  and  the 
temporal  is  only  a  superficial  reflection  cast  back  upon  his  acting  energy  by 
that  course  of  mundane  events  which  he  both  originated  and  guides.  In  the 
heathen  mythology  the  gods  have  a  history :  in  the  Old  Testament,  God 
himself  has  none,  but  only  his  people :  and  if  the  proper  meaning  of  mytho- 
logy be  the  history  of  gods,  then  the  Hebrew  religion  has  no  mythology. 

From  the  Hebrew  religion,  this  recognition  of  the  divine  unity  and  immu- 
tability was  transmitted  to  the  Christian.  The  birth,  growth,  miracles,  suffer- 
ings^ death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
destiny  of  the  Messiah,  above  which  God  remains  unaffected  in  his  own 
changeless  identity.  The  New  Testament  therefore  knows  nothing  of  mytho- 
logy in  the  above  sense.  The  state  of  the  question  is  however  somewhat 
changed  from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  Old  Testament :  for  Jesus  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  merely  in  the  same  sense  as  kings  under  the 
theocracy  were  so  called,  but  as  actually  begotten  by  the  divine  spirit,  or 
from  the  incarnation  in  his  person  of  the  divine  Xoyos.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
one  with  the  Father,  and  in  him  the  whole  fullness  of  the  godhead  dwells 
bodily,  he  is  more  than  Moses.  The  actions  and  sufferings  of  such  a  being 
are  not  external  to  the  Deity  :  though  we  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  a  theo- 
pauhiiic  union  with  the  divine  nature,  yet  still,  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  more  in  the  later  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  divine  being  that  here 
Eves  and  8u£feis,  and  what  befals  him  has  an  absolute  worth  and  significance. 
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Thus  according  to  the  above  accepted  notion  of  the  mythus,  the  New  Testa*- 
ment  has  more  of  a  mythical  character  than  the  Old.  But  to  call  the  historf 
of  Jesus  mythical  in  this  sense,  is  as  unimportant  with  regard  to  the  htstoricaL 
question  as  it  is  unexceptionable ;  for  the  idea  of  God  is  in  no  way  opposed, 
to  such  an  intervention  in  human  affairs  as  does  not  affect  his  own  immuta- 
bility ;  so  that  as  far  as  regards  this  point,  the  gospel  history,  notwithstanding 
its  mythical  designation,  might  be  at  the  same  time  throughout  historiodly 
true. 

Admitting  that  the  biblical  history  does  not  equally  with  the  hetthea 
mythology  offend  our  idea  of  Deity,  and  that  consequently  it  is  not  in  like 
manner  characterized  by  this  mark  of  the  unhistorical,  however  far  it  be 
from  bearing  any  guarantee  of  being  historical, — we  are  met  by  the  further 
question  whether  it  be  not  less  accordant  with  our  idea  of  the  world,  and 
whether  such  discordancy  may  not  furnish  a  test  of  its  unhistorical  nature. 

In  the  ancient  world,  that  is,  in  the  east,  the  religious  tendency  was  so  pre- 
ponderating, and  the  knowledge  of  nature  so  limited,  that  the  law  of  con-    j 
nexion  between  earthly  finite  beings  was  very  loosely  regarded.    At  cveiy 
link  there  was  a  disposition  to  spring  into  the  Infinite,  and  to  see  God  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  every  change  in  nature  or  the  human  mind.     In  this 
mental  condition  the  biblical  history  was  written.     Not  that  God  is  here 
represented  as  doing  all  and  every  thing  himself: — a  notion  which,  from  the 
manifold  direct  evidence  of  the  fundamental  connexion  between  finite  thingSi 
would  be  impossible  to  any  reasonable  mind :— but  there  prevails  in  the 
biblical  writers  a  ready  disposition  to  derive  all  things  down  to  the  minutest 
details,  as  soon  as  they  appear  particularly  important,  immediately  from  God. 
He  it  is  who  gives  the  rain  and  sunshine ;  he  sends  the  east  wind  and  the 
storm ;  he  dispenses  war,  famine,  pestilence ;  he  hardens  hearts  and  softens 
them,  suggests  thoughts  and  resolutions.     And  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  his  chosen  instruments  and  beloved  people.     In  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  we  find  traces  of  his  immediate  agency  at  every  step  :  through 
Moses,  Elias,  Jesus,  he  performs  things  which  never  would  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

Our  modem  world,  on  the  contrary,  after  many  centuries  of  tedious  re- 
search, has  attained  a  conviction,  that  all  things  are  linked  together  by  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  suffers  no  interruption.  It  is  true  that 
single  facts  and  groups  of  facts,  with  their  conditions  and  processes  of  change, 
are  not  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of  external  influence ;  for  the 
action  of  one  existence  or  kingdom  in  nature  intrenches  on  that  of  another : 
human  freedom  controls  natural  development,  and  material  laws  react  on 
human  freedom.  Nevertheless  the  totality  of  finite  things  forms  a  vast  circle, 
which,  except  that  it  owes  its  existence  and  laws  to  a  superior  power,  suffers 
no  intrusion  from  without.  This  conviction  is  so  much  a  habit  of  thought 
with  the  modern  world,  that  in  actual  life,  the  belief  in  a  supernatural  mani* 
festation,  an  immediate  divine  agency,  is  at  once  attributed  to  ignorance  or 
imposture.  It  has  been  canied  to  the  extreme  in  that  modem  explanation, 
which,  in  a  spirit  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Bible,  has  either  totally 
removed  the  divine  causation,  or  has  so  far  restricted  it  that  it  is  immediate 
in  the  act  of  creation  alone,  but  mediate  from  that  point  onwards ; — i.e.,  God 
operates  on  the  world  only  in  so  far  as  he  gave  to  it  this  fixed  direction  at  the 
creation.  From  this  point  of  view,  at  which  nature  and  history  appear  as  a 
compact  tissue  of  finite  causes  and  effects,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  in  which  this  tissue  is  broken  by  innumerable  instances 
of  divine  interference,  as  historical. 
It  must  be  confessed  on  nearer  investigation,  that  this  modem  explanation. 
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jgh  it  does  not  exactly  deny  the  existence  of  God,  yet  puts  aside  the  idea 
Q,  as  the  ancient  view  did  the  idea  of  the  world.  For  this  is,  as  it  has 
often  and  well  remarked,  no  longer  a  God  and  Creator,  but  a  mere  finite 
,  who  acts  immediately  upon  his  work  only  during  its  first  production, 
den  leaves  it  to  itself ;  who  becomes  excluded  with  his  full  energy  from 
articular  sphere  of  existence.  It  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  unite 
ro  views  so  as  to  maintain  for  the  world  its  law  of  sequence,  and  for 
his  unlimited  action,  and  by  this  means  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the 
d  history.  According  to  this  view,  the  world  is  supposed  to  move  in 
mce  to  the  law  of  consecutive  causes  and  effects  bound  up  with  its  con- 
}n,  and  God  to  act  upon  it  only  mediately :  but  in  single  instances, 
he  finds  it  necessary  for  particular  objects,  he  is  not  held  to  be  restricted 
entering  into  the  course  of  human  changes  immediately.  This  is  the 
f  modem  Supranaturalism  ' ;  evidently  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  two 
ite  views,  since  it  contains  the  faults  of  both,  and  adds  a  new  one  in  the 
diction  between  the  two  ill-assorted  principles.  For  here  the  consecu- 
ss  of  nature  and  history  is  broken  through  as  in  the  ancient  biblical 
and  the  action  of  God  limited  as  in  the  contrary  system.  The  propo-  j 
that  God  works  sometimes  mediately,  sometimes  immediately,  upon  the  I 
introduces  a  changeableness,  and  therefore  a  temporal  element,  into  I 
ture  of  his  action,  which  brings  it  under  the  same  condemnation  as  both 
ler  systems ;  that,  namely,  of  distinguishing  the  maintaining  power,  in 
e  case  from  individual  instances  of  the  divine  agency,  and  in  the  other 
ht  act  of  creation.* 
;e  then  our  idea  of  God  requires  an  immediate,  and  our  idea  of  the 
a  mediate  divine  operation  ;  and  since  the  idea  of  combination  of  the 
•ecies  of  action  is  inadmissible : — nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  regard 
x>th  as  so  permanently  and  immoveably  united,  that  the  operation  of 
n  the  world  continues  for  ever  and  every  where  twofold,  both  imme- 
ind  mediate ;  which  comes  just  to  this,  that  it  is  neither  of  the  two,  or 
stinction  loses  its  value.  To  explain  more  closely :  if  we  proceed  from 
tz  of  God,  from  which  arose  the  demand  for  his  immediate  operation, 
lie  world  is  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  him  as  a  Whole  :  on  the  con- 
if  we  proceed  from  the  idea  of  the  finite,  the  world  is  a  congeries  of 
te  parts,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  demand  for  a  merely  mediate  agency 
1 : — so  that  we  must  say — God  acts  upon  the  world  as  a  Whole  imme-i 
',  but  on  each  part  only  by  means  of  his  action  on  every  other  part,  | 
to  say,  by  the  laws  of  nature.* 

i  view  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  historical 
3f  the  Bible  as  the  one  above  considered.  The  miracles  which  God 
It  for  and  by  Moses  and  Jesus,  do  not  proceed  from  his  immediate 

^denreich,  liber  die  Unzulassigkcit,  u.  s.  f.  I  stuck.     Compare  Storr,  doctr.  christ. 

the  Supranatural  view  contains  a  theological  contradiction,  so  the  new  evangelical 
y,  which  esteems  itself  raised  so  far  above  the  old  supranatural  view,  contains  a  Io|;i- 
:radiction.  To  say  that  God  acts  only  mediately  upon  the  world  as  the  general  rule, 
letimes,  by  way  of  exception,  immediately, — has  some  meaning,  though  perhaps  not  a 
e.  But  to  say  that  God  acts  always  immediately  on  the  world,  but  in  some  cases 
irticularly  immediately, — is  a  flat  contradiction  in  itself.  On  the  principle  of  the 
nee  or  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the  world,  to  which  the  new  evangelical  theology 
im,  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  is  impossible.     Comp.  my  Streitschriften,  i.  3,  s. 

this  view  essentially  coincide  Wegscheider,  instit.  theol.  dogm.  §  12  ;  De  Wette,  bibl. 
Vorbereitung ;  Schleiermacher,  Glaubensl.  §  46  f. ;  Marheineke,  Dogm.  §  269  fi*. 
George,  s.  78  f. 
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operation  on  the  Whole,  but  presuppose  an  immediate  action  in  particular 
cases,  which  is  a  contradiction  to  the  type  of  the  divine  agency  we  have  just 
given.  The  supranaturalists  indeed  claim  an  exception  from  this  type  on  be- 
half of  the  biblical  history  ;  a  presupposition  which  is  inadmissible  from  oar 
point  of  view  ^,  according  to  which  the  same  laws,  although  varied  by  various 
circumstances,  are  supreme  in  every  sphere  of  being  and  action,  and  there- 
fore every  narrative  which  offends  against  these  laws,  is  to  be  recognized  as  so 
far  un historical. 

The  result,  then,  however  surprising,  of  a  general  examination  of  the  biblical 
history,  is  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions,  like  all  others,  have  their 
mythi.  And  this  result  is  confirmed,  if  we  consider  the  inherent  nature  of 
religion,  what  essentially  belongs  to  it  and  therefore  must  be  common  to  all 
religions,  and  what  on  the  other  hand  is  peculiar  and  may  differ  in  each.  If 
religion  be  defined  as  the  perception  of  truth,  not  in  the  form  of  an  idea, 
which  is  the  philosophic  perception,  but  invested  with  imagery ;  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  mythical  element  can  be  wanting  only  when  religion  either  falls 
short  of,  or  goes  beyond,  its  peculiar  province,  and  that  in  the  proper  religious 
sphere  it  must  necessarily  exist 

It  is  only  amongst  the  lowest  and  most  barbarous  people,  such  as  the 
Esquimaux,  that  we  find  religion  not  yet  fashioned  into  an  objective  form,  but 
still  confined  to  a  subjective  feeling.  They  know  nothing  of  gods,  of  superior 
spirits  and  powers,  and  their  whole  piety  consists  in  an  undefined  sentiment 
excited  by  the  hurricane,  the  eclipse,  or  the  magiciaiL  As  it  progresses  how- 
ever, the  religious  principle  loses  more  and  more  of  this  indefiniteness,  and 
ceasing  to  be  subjective,  becomes  objective.  In  the  sun,  moon,  mountains, 
animals,  and  other  objects  of  the  sensible  world,  higher  powers  are  discovered 
and  revered ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  significance  given  to  these  objects  is 
remote  from  their  actual  nature,  a  new  world  of  mere  imagination  is  created 
a  sphere  of  divine  existences  whose  relations  to  one  another,  actions,  and 
influences,  can  be  represented  only  after  human  analogy,  and  therefore  as 
temporal  and  historical.  Even  when  the  mind  has  raised  itself  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  unity,  still  the  energy  and  activity  of  Gk)d  are  considered 
only  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  acts  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  natural  even^ 
and  human  actions  can  be  raised  to  a  religious  significance  only  by  the 
admission  of  divine  interpositions  and  miracles.  It  is  only  from  the  philoso- 
phic point  of  view  that  the  world  of  imagination  is  seen  again  to  coincide 
with  the  actual,  because  the  thought  of  God  is  comprehended  to  be  his 
essence,  and  in  the  regular  course  itself  of  nature  and  of  history,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  idea  is  acknowledged. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  narratives  which  thus  speak  of 
imagination  as  reality  can  have  been  formed  without  intentional  deceit,  and 
believed  without  unexampled  credulity  ;  and  this  difficulty  has  been  held  an 
invincible  objection  to  the  mythical  interpretation  of  many  of  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  apply  equally 
to  the  Heathen  legends ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  profane  Mythology  have 

*  To  a  freedom  from  this  presupposition  we  lay  claim  in  the  following  work  ;  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  state  might  he  called  free  from  presupposition  where  the  privileges  of  station,  etCi 
were  of  no  account.  Such  a  state  indeed  has  one  presupposition,  that  of  the  natural  equality 
of  its  citizens ;  and  similarly  do  we  take  for  granted  the  equal  amenability  to  law  of  aU 
events  ;  but  this  is  merely  an  affirmative  form  of  expression  for  our  former  negation.  But  to 
claim  for  the  biblical  history  especial  laws  of  its  own,  is  an  affirmative  proposition,  which, 
according  to  the  established  rule,  is  that  which  requires  proof,  and  not  our  denial  of  it, 
which  is  merely  negative.  And  if  the  proof  cannot  be  given,  or  be  found  insufficient,  it  is 
the  former  and  not  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  considered  a  presupposition.  See  my  Streit^ 
schriften  i.  3.  s.  36  ff.  * 
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Steered  dear  of  the  difficulty,  neither  will  that  of  the  Bible  founder  upon  it. 
I  shall  here  quote  at  length  the  words  of  an  experienced  inquirer  into  Grecian 
mythology  and  primitive  history,  Otfried  Miiller,  since  it  is  evident  that  this 
preliminary  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  must  be  derived  from  general 
mythology,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  following  ex- 
ammation  of  the  evangelic  mythus,  is  not  yet  familiar  to  all  theologians. 
"How,"  says  Miiller®,  "shall  we  reconcile  this  combination  of  the  true  and 
the  £ilse,  the  real  and  ideal,  in  mythi,  with  the  fact  of  their  being  believed  and 
received  as  truth  ?    The  ideal,  it  may  be  said,  is  nothing  else  than  poetry  and 
fiction  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  narration.     But  a  fiction  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  invented  at  the  same  time  by  many  different  persons  without  a  miracle, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  intention,  imagination,  and 
expression.     It  is  therefore  the  work-  of  one  person  : — but  how  did  he  con- 
vince all  the  others  that  his  fiction  had  an  actual  truth  ?    Shall  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  one  who  contrived  to  delude  by  all  kinds  of  trickery  and 
deception,  and  perhaps  allied  himself  with  similar  deceivers,  whose  part  it  was 
to  afford  attestation  to  the  people  of  his  inventions  as  having  been  witnessed 
by  themselves  ?    Or  shall  we  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  higher  endowments 
than  others,  who  believed  him  upon  his  word ;  and  received  the  mythical 
tales  under  whose  veil  he  sought  to  impart  wholesome  truths,  as  a  sacred 
revelation  ?    But  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  such  a  caste  of  deceivers 
existed  in  ancient  Greece  (or  Palestine) ;  on  the  contrary,  this  skilful  system 
of  deception,  be  it  gross  or  refined,  selfish  or  philanthropic,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
led by  the  impression  we  have  received  from  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  (or  Christian)  mind,  is  little  suited  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  those 
times.    Hence  an  inventer  of  the  mythus  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is 
inconceivable.     This  reasoning  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  a 
deliberate  and  intentional  fabrication,  in  which  the  author  clothes  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  false  in  the  appearance  of  truth,  must  be  entirely  set  aside  as 
insufiicient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  mythus.     Or  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  certain  necessity  in  this  connexion  between  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
^hich  constitutes  the  mythus ;  that  the  mythical  images  were  formed  by  the 
influence  of  sentiments  common  to  all  mankind ;  and  that  the  different 
elements  grew  together  without  the  author's  being  himself  conscious  of  their 
incongruity.     It  is  this  notion  of  a  certain  necessity  and  unconsciousness  in 
the  formation  of  the  ancient  mythi,  on  which  we  insist.     If  this  be  once 
understood,  it  will  also  be  perceived  that  the  contention  whether  the  mythus 
proceed  from  one  person  or  many,  from  the  poet  or  the  people,  though  it  may 
be  started  on  other  grounds,  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     For  if 
the  one  who  invents  the  mythus  is  only  obeying  the  impulse  which  acts  also 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  is  but  the  mouth  through  which  all  speak, 
the  skilful  interpreter  who  has  the  address  first  to  give  form  and  expression  to 
the  thoughts  of  all.     It  is  however  very  possible  that  this  notion  of  necessity 
^  unconsciousness,  might  appear  itself  obscure  and  mystical  to  our  anti- 
<Iiianan8  (and  theologians),  from  no  other  reason  than  that  this  mythicising 
tendency  has  no  analogy  in  the  present  mode  of  thinking.     But  is  not  history 
to  acknowledge  even  what  is  strange,   when  led   to  it  by  unprejudiced 
research?" 

As  an  example  to  show  that  even  very  complicated  mythi,  in  the  formation 
of  vhich  many  apparently  remote  circumstances  must  have  combined,  may 

*  Phrfegomena  zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Mythologiei  s.  no  ff.  With  this  UUmann, 
<Bd  J.  Miiller  in  their  reviews  of  this  work,  Hoflfmann,  s.  113  f.,  and  others  are  agreed  as 
fcras  idates  to  the  heathen  mythi  Especially  compare  George,  Mythus  and  Sage,  s.  15  ff. 
loj. 
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yet  have  arisen  in  this  unconscious  manner,  Miiller  then  refers  to  the  Grecian 
my  thus  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas.     ''It  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  festivali 
of  Apollo  with  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  it  was  necessary  to  piety,  that  the  god 
himself  should  be  regarded  as  its  author.     In  Phrygia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
national  music  was  the  flute,  which  was  similarly  derived  from  a  demon  of 
their  own,  named  Marsyas.     The  ancient  Grecians  perceived  that  the  tonei 
of  these  two  instruments  were  essentially  opposed  :  the  harsh  shrill  piping  of 
the  flute  must  be  hateful  to  Apollo,  and  therefore  Marsyas  his  enemy.     Thti 
was  not  enough :  in  order  that  the  lyre-playing  Grecian  might  flatter  himself 
that  the  invention  of  his  god  was  the  more  excellent  instrument,  Apollo  must 
triumph  over  Marsyas.     But  why  was  it  necessary  in  particular  that  the  un- 
lucky Phrygian  should  be  flayed  ?     Here  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  mythus. 
Near  the  castle  of  Celcene  in  Phrygia,  in  a  cavern  whence  flowed  a  stream  or 
torrent  named  Marsyas,  was  suspended  a  skin  flask,  called  by  the  Phrygiam^ 
the  bottle  of  Marsyas ;  for  Marsyas  was,  like  the  Grecian  Silenus,  a  demi-god 
symbolizing  the  exuberance  of  the  juices  of  nature.    Now  where  a  Grecian,  or 
a  Phrygian  with  Grecian  prepossessions,  looked  on  the  bottle,  he  plainly  saw 
the  catastrophe  of  Marsyas ;  here  was  still  suspended  his  skin,  which  had  been 
torn  ofl*  and  made  into  a  bottle  : — Apollo  had  flayed  him.     In  all  this  there  is 
no  arbitrary  invention  :  the  same  ideas  might  have  occurred  to  many,  and  if 
one  first  gave  expression  to  them,  he  knew  well  that  his  auditors,  imbued 
with  the  same  prepossessions,  would  not  for  an  instant  doubt  his  accuracy." 

"  The  chief  reason  of  the  complicated  character  of  mythi  in  general,  is  their 
having  been  formed  for  the  most  part,  not  at  once,  but  successively  and  bj 
degrees,  under  the  influence  of  very  different  circumstances  and  events  both 
external  and  internal.  The  popular  traditions,  being  orally  transmitted  and 
not  restricted  by  any  written  document,  were  open  to  receive  every  new 
addition,  and  thus  grew  in  the  course  of  long  centuries  to  the  form  in  whidi 
we  now  find  them.  (How  far  this  applies  to  a  great  part  of  the  New  Tcstir 
ment  mythi,  will  be  shown  hereafter.)  This  is  an  important  and  luminoui 
fact,  which  however  is  very  frequently  overlooked  in  the  explanation  of  mythi; 
for  they  are  regarded  as  allegories  invented  by  one  person,  at  one  stroke,  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  investing  a  thought  in  the  form  of  a  narration.'' 

The  view  thus  expressed  by  Miiller,  that  the  mythus  is  founded  not  upon 
any  individual  conception,  but  upon  the  more  elevated  and  general  concepdoa 
of  a  whole  people  (or  religious  community),  is  said  by  a  competent  judge 
of  Miiller's  work  to  be  the  necessary  condition  for  a  right  understanding  of 
the  ancient  mythus,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  which  henceforth  ranges  the 
opinions  on  mythology  into  two  opposite  divisions.^ 

It  is  not  however  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  intentional  and 
unintentional  fiction.  In  the  case  where  a  fact  lay  at  the  foundation,  which, 
being  the  subject  of  popular  conversation  and  admiration,  in  the  course  of 
time  formed  itself  into  a  mythus,  we  readily  dismiss  all  notion  of  wilful  fraud, 
at  least  in  its  origin.  For  a  mythus  of  this  kind  is  not  the  work  of  one  man, 
but  of  a  whole  body  of  men,  and  of  succeeding  generations ;  the  narrative 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouthy  and  like  a  snowball  growing  by  the  involuntary 
addition  of  one  exaggerating  feature  from  this,  and  another  from  that  narrator. 
In  time  however  these  legends  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  way  of  some  gifted 
minds,  which  will  be  stimulated  by  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  poetical, 
religious,  or  didactic  powers.  Most  of  the  mythical  narratives  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  such  as  the  Trojan,  and  the  Mosaic  series 
of  legends,  are  presented  to  us  in  this  elaborated  form.     Here  then  it  would 

7  The  words  of  Baur  in  his  review  of  Miiller's  Prolegomena,  in  Jahn*s  Jahrbiicheim  L 
Philol.  u.  Padag.  1828,  1  Heft,  s.  7. 
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appear  there  must  have  been  intentional  deception :  this  however  is  only  the 
lesult  of  an  erroneous  assumption.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  a  critical  and 
enlightened  age  like  our  own,  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  a  period  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  the  imagination  worked  so  powerfully,  that  its  illusions  were 
bdieved  as  realities  by  the  very  minds  that  created  them.  Yet  the  very  same 
miiades  which  are  wrought  in  less  civilized  circles  by  the  imagination,  are 
produced  in  the  more  cultivated  by  the  understanding.  Let  us  take  one'  of 
the  best  didactic  historians  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  Livy,  as  an  example. 
"•Noma,"  he  says,  "gave  to  the  Romans  a  number  of  religious  ceremonies, 
K  htxuriarenfur  otto  animi^  and  because  he  regarded  religion  as  the  best 
means  of  bridling  multiiudinem  imperitam  et  Hits  seculis  rudem,  Idem^^  he 
ocmtinues,  "  nefastos  dies  fastosque  fecit^  quia  aliqtiando  nihil  cum  populo  agi 
ttikfuiurum  erat"  ®  How  did  Livy  know  that  these  were  the  motives  of 
Noma?  In  point  of  &ct  they  certainly  were  not  But  Livy  believed  them 
to  be  sa  The  inference  of  his  own  understanding  appeared  to  him  so  neces- 
sary, that  he  treated  it  with  full  conviction  as  an  actual  fact  The  popular 
legend,  or  some  ancient  poet,  had  explained  this  fertility  of  religious  inven- 
tion in  Numa  otherwise ;  namely,  that  it  arose  from  his  communication  with 
the  nymph  Egeria,  who  revealed  to  him  the  forms  of  worship  that  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  case  is  pretty  nearly  the 
ame  with  regard  to  both  representations.  If  the  latter  had  an  individual 
author,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  historical  statement  could  be  accounted  for 
only  upon  the  supposition  of  a  communication  with  a  superior  being ;  as  it 
was  that  of  Livy,  that  its  explanation  must  lie  in  political  views.     The  one 

:  mistook  the  production  of  his  imagination,  the  other  the  inference  of  his 
QDderstanding,  for  reality. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  unconscious 
fiction,  even  when  an  individual  author  is  assigned  to  it,  provided  that  the 
n^cal  consists  only  in  the  filling  up  and  adorning  some  historical  event 
*ith  imaginary  circumstances :  but  that  where  the  whole  story  is  invented, 
and  not  any  historical  nucleus  is  to  be  found,  this  unconscious  fiction  is 
impossible.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  heathen  mythology,  it  is  ] 
ca^  to  show  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  that  there  was  the  greatest 
uiteoedent  probability  of  this  very  kind  of  fiction  having  arisen  respecting 
Jews  without  any  fraudulent  intention.  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had 
gn>vn  up  amongst  the  Israelitish  people  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus, 
snd  just  then  had  ripened  to  full  maturity.  And  from  its  beginning  this 
ttpectation  was  not  indefinite,  but  determined,  and  characterized  by  many 
important  particulars.      Moses   was  said   to  have  promised  his  people  a 

i  prophet  like  imto  himself  (Deut  xviii.  15),  and  this  passage  was  in  the  time 
of  Jesos  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  22  ;  vii.  37).  Hence  the  rabbinical 
pnbdple :   as  the  first  redeemer  (Goet)^  so  shall  be  the  second ;   which 

^  pQDciple  was  carried  out  into  many  particulars  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah 

'  ifter  his  prototype  Moses.*    Again,  the  Messiah  was  to  come  of  the  race 
of  David,  and  as  a  second  David  take  possession  of  his  throne  (Matt.  xxii.  42  ; 

•L191 

*  Midrtsch  Koheleth  fl  73,  3  (in  Schottgen,  hora  kebraica  et  talmudidey  2,  S.  251  f.). 
i,  Btrtckias  nomtne  R,  Isaaci  dixit:  (^madmodum  Goil  primus  (Moses),  sic  etiam 
fuinmus  (Messias)  comparatus  est,  De  Goile  prima  quidnam  scriptura  dicit  ?  Exod.  iv.  20  : 
if  mmsit  Moses  uxorem  et  filios^  eosque  asino  imposuit.  Sic  Goil  postremusy  Zachar.  ix.  9  : 
Am^  d  insidens  asi$u>,  Quidnam  de  Goile  prima  nosti  ?  Is  descendere  fecit  Man^  q,  d, 
uod.  xvL  14 :  ecce  ego  pluere  faciam  vobis  panem  de  cola.  Sic  etiam  Goil  postremus  Manna 
iaemdtre  faciei^  q,  d,  Ps.  Ixxii.  16 :  erit  multitudo  frumenti  in  terra,  Quomodo  Gael  primus 
waius  fmif  Is  ascendere  fecit  puteum  :  sic  quoque  Goil  postremus  cucendere  faciei 
r,  f.  d,  Jod  iv.  18 :  etfms  e  dome  Domini  egredietur^  et  torrentem  Sittim  irrigatnt. 
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Luke  i.  32  ;  Acts  il  30) :  and  therefore  in  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  expected 
that  he,  like  David,  should  be  bom  in  the  little  village  of  Bethlehem  (John 
vii.  42  ;  Matt.  ii.  5  f.).     In  the  above  passage  Moses  describes  the  suppoMd 
Messiah  as  a  prophet ;  so  in  his  own  idea,  Jesus  was  the  greatest  and  ktf 
of  the  prophetic  race.     But  in  the  old  national  legends  the  prophets  were 
made  illustrious  by  the  most  wonderful  actions  and  destiny.     How  ooqld 
less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?    Was  it  not  necessary  beforehand,  that  ha 
life  should  be  adorned  with  that  which  was  most  glorious  and  important  m 
the  lives  of  the  prophets  ?    Must  not  the  popular  expectation  give  him  a 
share  in  the  bright  portion  of  their  history,  as  subsequently  the  sufieringi 
of  himself  and  his  disciples  were  attributed  by  Jesus,  when  he  appeared  n 
the  Messiah,  to  a  participation  in  the  dark  side  of  the  fate  of  the  prophets 
(Matt  xxiii.  296*.;  Luke  xiii.  33  ff.;  comp.  Matt.  v.  12)?    Believing  that 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  had  prophesied  of  the  Messiah  (John  v.  46; 
Luke  iv.  21 ;  xxiv.  27),  it  was  as  natural  for  the  Jews,  with  their  allegoriziiif 
tendency,  to  consider  their  actions  and  destiny  as  t3rpes  of  the  Messiadh,  as  to 
take  their  sayings  for  predictions.     In  general  the  whole  Messianic  era  wn 
expected  to  be  fuH  of  signs  and  wonders.    The  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be 
opened,  the  ears  of  the  deaf  should  be  unclosed,  the  lame  should  leap,  aiii 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  praise  God  (Isa.  xxxv.  5  f. ;  xlii.  7 ;  comp.  xjdbL 
3,  4).     These  merely  figurative  expressions  soon  came  to  be  understood 
literally  (Matt.  xi.  5;  Luke  vii.  21  f.),  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  wm 
continually  filled  up  with  new  details,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Jesus.* 
Thus  many  of  the  legends  respecting  him  had  not  to  be  newly  invented^ 
they  already  existed  in  the  popular  hope  of  the  Messiah,  having  been  moidf 
derived  with  various  modifications  ^^  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  had 
merely  to  be  transferred  to  Jesus,  ^'  and  accommodated  to  his  character  anA 
doctrines.    In  no  case  could  it  be  easier  for  the  person  who  first  added  anf 
new  feature  to  the  description  of  Jesus,  to  believe  himself  its  genuineiiM* 
since  his  argument  would  be:  Such  and  such  things  must  have  happened 
to  the  Messiah;  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  therefore  such  and  such  things 
happened  to  him.^* 

Truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  middle  term  of  this  argument,  namely,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  would  have  failed  in  proof  to  his  contemporaries 
all  the  more  on  account  of  the  common  expectation  of  miraculous  evenly 
if  that  expectation  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  him.     But  the  following  critiqiie 

'^  Tanchuma  f.  54, 4.  (in  Schottgen,  p.  74) :  ^.  MAa  nomine  ^.  Samueiis  bar  Nackammi 
dixit:  Qtutcumque  Deus  S.  B.facturus  est  K27  *1^^^  {tempore  Afessiano)  ea  jam  aniefieii 
per  manus  justorum  Htn  D/iy2  {secu/o  ante  Messiam  elapso),     Deus  S.  B.  suscitaSit  marimttt 
id  quod  jam  ante  fecit  per  Eliam,  Elisam  et  Ezechielem,     Mare  exsiccabU,  prout  per  Mosett 
factum  est.     Oculos  cacorum  aperiet,  id  quod  per  Elisam  fecit,     Deus  S,  B.  futuro  temp&rt 
visitabit  sterilcs^  quemadmodum  in  Abrahanw  et  Sard  fecit, 

'^  The  Old  1  estament  legends  have  undergone  many  changes  and  amplifications,  evet 
without  any  reference  to  the  Messiah,  so  that  the  partial  discrepancy  between  the  nanmtifCi 
concerning  Jesus  with  those  relating  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  not  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  former  were  not  derived  from  the  latter.  Compare  Acts  vii.  22,  53,  and  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  Josephus  Antiq.  ii.  &  iii.  with  the  account  of  Moses  given  in  Exodus.  Alio 
the  biblical  account  of  Abraham  with  Antiq.  1.  8,  2 ;  of  Jacob  with  L  19,  6 ;  of  Joieph 
with  ii.  5,  4. 

^*  George,  s.  125  :  If  we  consider  the  firm  conviction  of  the  disciples,  that  all  which  bad 
been  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Messiah  must  necessarily  have  been  fiilfiDed 
in  the  person  of  their  master ;  and  moreover  that  there  were  many  blank  spaces  In  the 
history  of  Christ ;  we  shall  see  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  happened  otherwise  than  that 
these  ideas  should  have  embodied  themselves,  and  thus  the  mythi  nave  arisen  whkh  w€  find* 
Even  if  a  more  correct  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  had  been  possible  by  means  o( 
tradition,  this  conviction  of  the  disciples  must  have  been  strong  enough  to  triumpn  over  iL 

^*  Compare  O.  Miiller,  Prolegomena,  s.  7,  on  a  similar  conclusion  of  Grecian  poeUi 
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on  the  Life  of  Jesus  does  not  divest  it  of  all  those  features  to  which  the 

character  of  miraculous  has  been  appropriated :  and  besides  we  must  take  into 

account  the  overwhelming  impression  which  was  made  upon  those  around 

hfaii  by  the  personal  character  and  discourse  of  Jesus^  as  long  as  he  was 

Kving  amongst  them,  which  did  not  permit  them  deliberately  to  scrutinize 

aid  compare  him  with  their  previous,  standard.     The  belief  in  him  as  the 

Messiah  extended  to  wider  circles  only  by  slow  degrees ;  and  even  during 

hb  lifetime  the  people  may  have  reported  many  wonderful  stories  of  him 

(comp.  Matt.  xiv.  2).     After  his  death,  however,  the  belief  in  his  resurrection, 

liowever  that  belief  may  have  arisen,  afforded  a  more  than  sufficient  proof 

of  his  Messiahship ;  so  that  all  the  other  miracles  in  his  history  need  not  be 

ooDsidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  this,  but  may  rather  be  adduced 

tt  the  consequence  of  it. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  necessary  to  attribute  this  same  freedom  from 
iD  conscious  intention  of  fiction,  to  the  authors  of  all  those  narratives  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  which  must  be  considered  as  unhistorical.  In^ 
etery  series  of  legends,  especially  if  any  patriotic  or  religious  party  interest 
ii  associated  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  become  the  subject  of  free  poetry 
or  any  other  literary  composition,  some  kind  of  fiction  will  be  intentionally 
mixed  up  with  them.  The  authors  of  the  Homeric  songs  could  not  have 
bdieved  that  every  particular  which  they  related  of  their  gods  and  heroes 
had  really  happened ;  and  just  as  little  could  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
:  have  been  ignorant  that  in  his  deviation  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of 
the  Kings,  he  was  introducing  many  events  of.  later  occurrence  into  an 
earlier  period ;  or  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  ^^  that  he  was  modelling 
his  history  upon  that  of  Joseph,  and  accommodating  prophecies  to  events 
aheady  past ;  and  exactly  as  little  may  this  be  said  of  all  the  unhistorical 
narratives  of  the  Gospels,  as  for  example,  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  third, 
and  many  parts  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  a  fiction,  although  not  undesigned, 
may  still  be  without  evil  design.  It  is  true,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with 
the  supposed  authors  of  many  fictions  in  the  Bible,  as  with  poets  properly 
so  called,  since  the  latter  write  without  any  expectation  that  their  poems  will 
be  received  as  history :  but  still  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  ancient  times, 
and  especially  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  yet  more  when  this  people  was 
stirred  up  by  religious  excitement,  the  line  of  distinction  between  history 
and  fiction,  prose  and  poetry,  was  not  drawn  so  clearly  as  with  us.  It  is 
a  fact  also  deserving  attention  that  amongst  the  Jews  and  early  Christians, 
the  most  reputable  authors  published  their  works  with  the  substitution  of 
▼eoerated  names,  without  an  idea  that  they  were  guilty  of  any  falsehood  or 
deception  by  so  doing. 

^  ^  The  comparison  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  with  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Genesis, 
aires  an  instructive  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  later  Hebrew  legend  and  poetry  to  form 
■ev  relations  upon  the  pattern  of  the  old.  As  Joseph  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  so  was 
puiel  to  jBabylon  (i.  2) ;  like  Joseph  he  must  .change  his  name  (7).  God  makes  the 
0*pn9'^  "11^  favourable  to  him,  as  the  D^Pl^^H  "1^  DHp  to  Joseph  (9) ;  he  abstains  from 
poUatiiig  himself  with  partaking  of  the  king's  meats  and  drinks,  which  are  pressed  upon 
km  (8) ;  a  self-denial  held  as  meritorious  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  that  of 
Joteph  with  regard  to  Potiphar's  wife  ;  like  Joseph  he  gains  eminence  by  the  interpretation 
of  a  dream  of  the  king,  which  hb  D^tDtD")n  were  unable  to  explain  to  him  (ii. ) ;  whilst 

Ike  additional  circumstance  that  Daniel  is  enabled  to  give  not  only  the  interpretation,  but 
the  dream  itself,  which  had  escaped  the  memory  of  the  king,  appears  to  be  a  romantic  ex- 
affentkm  of  that  which  vras  attributed  to  Joseph.  In  the  account  of  Josephus,  the  history 
Daniel  has  reacted  in  a  singular  manner  upon  that  of  Joseph ;  for  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
ts  his  dream,  and  the  interpretation  according  to  Josephus  revealed  to  him  at  the  same 
•o  does  he  make  Pharaoh  forget  the  interpretation  shown  to  him  with  the  dream. 
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The  only  question  that  can  arise  here  is  whether  to  such  fictions,  the  woik  |^- 
of  an  individual,  we  can  give  the  name  of  m)rthi  ?  If  we  regard  only  their 
own  intrinsic  nature,  the  name  is  not  appropriate ;  but  it  is  so  when  thex 
fictions,  having  met  with  faith,  come  to  be  received  amongst  the  legends  of 
a  people  or  religious  party,  for  this  is  always  a  proof  that  they  were  the  frui^ 
not  of  any  individual  conception,  but  of  an  accordance  with  the  sentimentt 
of  a  multitude.  ^'^ 

A  frequently  raised  objection  remains,  for  the  refutation  of  which  die 
remarks  above  made,  upon  the  date  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  gospel 
mythi,  are  mainly  important :  the  objection,  namely,  that  the  space  of  about 
thirty  years,  from  the  death  of  Jesus  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  durinB 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  narratives  must  have  been  formed ;  or  even  the 
interval  extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  most  distant 
period  which  can  be  allowed  for  the  origin  of  even  the  latest  of  these  gospel- 
narratives,  and  for  the  written  composition  of  our  gospels ; — is  much  too  shor^ 
to  admit  of  the  rise  of  so  rich  a  collection  of  mythi.     Bu^  as  we  have  showB.^ 
the  greater  part  of  these  mythi  did  not  arise  during  that  period,  for  their  ~ 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  legends  of  the  Old  Testament,  before  and 
the  Babylonish  exile;  and  the  transference  of  these  legends  with  suitibl' 
modifications  to  the  expected   Messiah,  was  made   in  the  course  of 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  that  exile  and  the  time  of  Jesus.     So  tfaa^ 
for  the  period  between  the  formation  of  the  first  Christian  community 
the  writing  of  the  Gospels,  there  remains  to  be  effected  only  the 
of  Messianic  legends,  almost^  all  readv  formedj  to  Jesusj:  with  some  alteratioiu^B 
to  adapt  them  to  christian  opinions,  and  to  the  individual  character  t      ^ 
circumstances  of  Jesus :  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  mythi  having  to 
formed  entirely  new. 

§  IS. 

DEFINITION   OF  THE   EVANGELICAL  MYTHUS  AND   ITS  DISTINCTIVE 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  precise  sense  in  which  we  use  the  expression  mytkus^  applied  to  certab 
parts  of  the  gospel  history,  is  evident  from  all  that  has  already  been  said 
at  the  same  time  the  different  kinds  and  gradations  of  the  mythi  which  w< 
shall  meet  with  in  this  history  may  here  by  way  of  anticipation  be  point 
out. 

We  distinguish  by  the  name  evangelical  mythus  a  narrative  relating  directl^^ 
or  indirectly  to  Jesus,  which  may  be  considered  not  as  the  expression  of  ^■^ 
fact,  but  as  the  product  of  an  idea  of  his  earliest  followers  :  such  a  narrative 
being  mythical  in  proportion  as  it  exhibits  this  character.     The  mythus  it* 
this  sense  of  the  term  meets  us,  in  the  Gospel  as  elsewhere,  sometimes  in  it^ 
pure  form,  constituting  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  and  sometimes  a^ 
an  accidental  adjunct  to  the  actual  history. 

The  pure  mythus  in  the  Gospel  will  be  found  to  have  two  sources,  whids 
in  most  cases  contributed  simultaneously,  though  in  different  proportionSi 
to  form  the  mythus.  The  one  source  is,  as  already  stated,  the  Messianic 
ideas  and  expectations  existing  according  to  their  several  forms  in  the  Jewish 
mind  before  Jesus,  and  independently  of  him ;  the  other  is  that  particular 
impression  which  was  left  by  the  personal  character,  actions,  and  fieUe  of 
Jesus,  and  which  served  to  modify  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  minds  of  his 
people.    The  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  for  example,  is  derived  almost 

1^  Thus  J.  MuUer,  theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1836,  iii.  s.  859  ff. 
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lusively  from  the  former  source ;  the  only  amplification  taken  from  the 
ter  source  being — that  they  who  appeared  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  spake 
his  decease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  the  rending  of  the  veil 
the  temple  at  the  death  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  hostile 
iBtion  which  Jesus,  and  his  church  after  him,  sustained  in  relation  to  the 
!ilsh  temple  worship.  Here  already  we  have  something  historical,  though- 
nsisting  merely  of  certain  general  features  of  character,  position,  etc.  > 
«^e  thus  at  once  brought  upon  the  ground  of  the  historical  mythus. 

historical  mythus  has  for  its  groundwork  a  definite  individual  fact 
:h  has  been  seized  upon  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  twined  around  with 
lical  conceptions  culled  from  the  idea  of  the  Christ.  This  fact  is  perhaps 
ring  of  Jesus  such  as  that  concerning  '*  fishers  of  men  "  or  the  barren 
ree,  which  now  appear  in  the  Gospels  transmuted  into  marvellous  histories : 
or,  ^t  is  perhaps  a  real  transaction  or  event  taken  from  his  life  ;  for  instance, 
the  mythical  traits  in  the  account  of  the  baptism  were  built  upon  such  a 
retlity.  Certain  of  the  miraculous  histories  may  likewise  have  had  some 
loimdatton  in  natural  occurrences,  which  the  narrative  has  either  exhibited 
in  a  supernatural  light,  or  enriched  with  miraculous  incidents. 

All  the  species  of  imagery  here  enumerated  may  justly  be  designated 
as  mythi,  even  according  to  the  modem  and  precise  definition  of  George, 
ioasmuch  as  the  unhistorical  which  they  embody — whether  formed  gradually 
by  tradition,  or  created  by  an  individual  author — is  vci  each  case  the  product 
of  an  idea.  But  for  those  parts  of  the  history  which  are  characterized  by 
indefiniteness  and  want  of  connexion,  by  misconstruction  and  transforma- 
tion, by  strange  combinations  and  confusion, — the  natural  results  of  a  long 
coarse  of  oral  transmission ;  or  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by 
highly  coloured  and  pictorial  representations,  which  also  seem  to  point  to 
a  traditionary  origin ; — for  these  parts  the  term  legendary  is  certainly  the  more 
appropriate. 

Lastly.  It  is  requisite  to  distinguish  equally  from  the  mythus  and  the 
legend,  that  which,  as  it  serves  not  to  clothe  an  idea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
adnuts  not  of  being  referred  to  tradition  on  the  other,  must  be  regarded  as 
<*g  addition  of  the  author^  as  purely  individual,  and  designed  merely  to  give 
cEmess,  connexion,  and  climax,  to  the  representation. 

It  is  to  the  various  forms  of  the  unhistorical  in  the  Gospels  that  this 
«|uraeration  exclusively  refers  :  it  does  not  involve  the-Ceauaciatipn  of  the 
^/!^fl/^which  they  may  likewise  contain. 


§  i6. 

CRITERIA    BY    WHICH   TO  DISTINGUISH   THE    UNHISTORICAL   IN   THE   GOSPEL 

NARRATIVE. 

Having  shown  the  possible  existence  of  the  mythical  and  the  legendary  in 
the  Gospels,  both  on  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  grounds,  and  defined  their  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  it  remains  in  conclusion  to  inquire  how  their  actual  pre- 
tence may  be  recognised  in  individual  cases  ? 

The  mythus  presents  two  phases  :  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  history ;  in  the  ) 
tecond  it  is  fiction,  the  product  of  the  particular  mental  tendency  of  a  certain  \ 
x»mmunity.  These  two  phases  afford  the  one  a  negative,  the  other  a  positive  ( 
rriterion,  by  wKfch  the  mythus  is  to  be  recognised. 

I.'  ^^gative.  That  an  account  is  not  historical — that  the  matter  related 
could  ^^  ^t  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  described  is  evident, 

\ 
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First.     When  the  narration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  known  and  univenl 
laws  which  govern  the  course  of  events.    Now  according  to  these  laws,  agf» 
ing  with  all  just  philosophical  conceptions  and  all  credible  experience,  |ke 
absolute  cause  never  disturbs  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  by  single  arbit 
acts  of  interposition,  but  rather  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
aggregate  of  finite  casualities,  and  of  their  reciprocal  action.    When  there 
we  meet  with  an  account  of  certain  phenomena  or  events  of  which  it  is  ei 
expressly  stated  or  implied  that  they  were  produced  immediately  by 
himself  (divine  apparitions — voices  from  heaven  and  the  like),  or  by  huijM 
beings  possessed  of  supernatural  powers  (miracles,  prophecies),  such  an  :K- 
count  is  in  so  far  to  be  considered  as  not  historical     And  inasmuch  a 
general,  the  intermingling  of  the  spiritual  world  with  the  human  is  found 
in  unauthentic  records,   and  is  irreconcilable  with  all  just  conceptions 
narratives  of  angels  and  of  devils,  of  their  a|>pearing  in  human  shape 
interfering  with  human  concerns,  cannot  possibly  be  received  as  historical 

Another  law  which  controls  the  course  of  events  is  the  law  of  successioo, 
in  accordance  with  which  all  occurrences,  not  excepting  the  most  violent  con* 
vulsions  and  the  most  rapid  changes,  follow  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence  of 
increase  and  decrease.  If  therefore  we  are  told  of  a  celebrated  individual 
that  he  attracted  already  at  his  birth  and  during  his  childhood  that  atten- 
tion which  he  excited  in  his  manhood ;  Uiat  his  followers  at  a  single 
glance  recognized  him  as  being  all  that  he  actually  was ;  if  the  transition  from 
the  deepest  despondency  to  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  after  his  death  if 
represented  as  the  work  of  a  single  hour ;  we  must  feel  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  real  history  which  lies  before  us.  Lastly,  all  those  psychok)- 
gical  laws,  which  render  it  improbable  that  a  human  being  should  feel,  think, 
and  act  in  a  manner  directly  opposed  to  his  own  habitual  mode  and  that  ojf 
men  in  general,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  for  example,  when  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  are  represented  as  believing  the  declaration  of  the  watch 
at  the  grave  that  Jesus  was  risen,  and  instead  of  accusing  them  of  having 
suffered  the  body  to  be  stolen  away  whilst  they  were  asleep,  bribing  them  to 
give  currency  to  such  a  report.  By  the  same  rule  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  belonging  to  the  human  faculty  of  memory,  that  long  discourses,  such  as 
those  of  Jesus  given  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  could  have  been  faithfully  reed* 
lected  and  reproduced. 

It  is  however  true  that  effects  are  often  far  more  rapidly  produced,  particu- 
larly in  men  of  genius  and  by  their  agency,  than  might  be  expected ;  and  that 
human  beings  frequently  act  inconsequently,  and  in  opposition  to  their  general 
modes  and  habits ;  the  two  last  mentioned  tests  of  the  mythical  character 
must  therefore  be  cautiously  applied,  and  in  conjunction  only  with  other 
tests. 

Secondly.  An  account  which  shall  be  regarded  as  historically  valid,  must 
neither  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  nor  in  contradiction  with  other  accounts. 

The  most  decided  case  falling  under  this  rule,  amounting  to  a  positive  con- 
tradiction, is  when  one  account  affirms  what  another  denies.  Thus,  one 
gospel  represents  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  as  subsequent  to  the 
imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,  whilst  another  Gospel  remarks,  long  after 
Jesus  had  preached  both  in  Galilee  and  in  Judea,  that  '*  John  was  not  yet 
cast  into  prison." 

When  on  the  contrary,  the  second  account,  without  absolutely  contradicting 
the  first,  differs  from  it,  the  disagreement  may  be  merely  between  the  inci . 
dental  particulars  of  the  narrative;  such  as  time^  (the  clearing  of  the  Temple  ™ 
fiac€^  (the  original  residence  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  ;)  number^  (the  Gr-*  •»^^'*^^ 
the  angels  at  Uie  sepulchre ;)  names^  (Matthew  and  Levi ;)  or  it  ma 
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the  essential  substance  of  the  history.  In  the  latter  case,  sometimes  the 
character  and  circumstances  in  one  account  differ  altogether  from  those  in 
another.  Thi  is,  according  to  one  narrator,  the  Baptist  recognizes  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  destified  to  suffer ;  according  to  the  other,  John  takes  offence  at  his 
suffering  condition.  Sometimes  an  occurrence  is  represented  in  two  or  more 
wajSy  of  whiph  one  only  can  be  consistent  with  the  reality ;  as  when  in  one 
account  Jesus  calls  his  first  disciples  from  their  nets  whilst  fishing  on  the  sea  of 
Galileei  and  in  the  other  meets  them  in  Judea  on  his  way  to  Galilee.  We 
may  class  under  the  same  head  instances  where  events  or  discourses  are 
represented  as  having  occurred  on  two  distinct  occasions,  whilst  they  are  so 
sinular  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  both  the  narratives 
refer  to  the  same  event  or  discourse. 

It  may  here  be  asked :  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  contradiction  if  one  account 
is  wholly  silent  respecting  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  another?  In  itself, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  argumentum  ex  silentio  is  of  no  weight ; 
but  it  is  certainly  to  be  accounted  of  moment  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  shown  that  had  the  author  known  the  circumstance  he  could  not  have 
Called  to  mention  it,  and  also  that  he  must  have  known  it  had  it  actually 
occurred. 

IL  Positive,  The  positive  characters  of  legend  and  fiction  are  to  be  re- 
cognized sometimes  in  the  form,  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  a  narrative. 

If  the  form  be  poetical,  if  the  actors  converse  in  hymns,  and  in  a  more 
diffuse  and  elevated  strain  than  might  be  expected  firom  their  training  and 
situations,  such  discourses,  at  all  events,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical. 
The  absence  of  these  marks  of  the  unhistorical  do  not  however  prove  the 
historical  validity  of  the  narration,  since  the  mythus  often  wears  the  most 
simple  and  apparently  historical  form :  in  which  case  the  proof  lies  in  the 
substance. 

If  the  contents  of  a  narrative  strikingly  accords  with  certain  ideas  existing 
and  prevailing  within  the  circle  from  which  the  narrative  proceeded,  which  ideas 
themselves  seem  to  be  the  product  of  preconceived  opinions  rather  than  of 
pracdcal  experience,  it  is  more  or  less  probable,  according  to  circumstances, 
that  such  a  narrative  is  of  mythical  origin.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews  were  fond  of  representing  their  great  men  as  the  children  of  parents 
who  had  long  been  childless,  cannot  but  make  us  doubtful  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  statement  that  this  was  the  case  with  John  the  Baptist ;  knowing 
also  that  the  Jews  saw  predictions  everywhere  in  the  writings  of  their  pro- 
phets and  poets,  and  discovered  types  of  the  Messiah  in  all  the  lives  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  their  Scriptures ;  when  we  find  details  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
evidently  sketched  after  the  pattern  of  these  prophecies  and  prototypes,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  they  are  rather  mythical  than  historical. 

The  more  simple  characteristics  of  the  legend,  and  of  additions  by  the  | 
author,  after  the  observations  of  the  former  section,  need  no  further  elucida-  \ 
tion. 

Yet  each  of  these  tests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  each  narrative  on  the  other,*' 
considered  apart,  will  rarely  prove  more  than  the  possible  or  probable  un-r 
historical  character  of  the  record.     The  concurrence  of  several  such  indica-  \ 
tionSy  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  definite  result.     The  accounts  of  the' 
visit  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  harmonize 
remarkably  with  4he  Jewish  Messianic  notion,  built  upon  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  respectingtHe'star  which  should  come  out  of  Jacob;  and  with  the 
c^tofy  of  the  sanguinary  command  of  Pharaoh.     Still  this  would  not  alone 
I.*  to  stamp  the  narratives  as  mythical.     But  we  have  also  the  corrobora- 
collld^*  ^^^  ^  described  appearance  of  the  star  is  contrary  to  the  physical, 
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the  alleged  conduct  of  Herod  to  the  psychological  laws;  that  jaiidui|q|^iAi 
gives  in  other  respects  so  circumstantial  an  account  of  Herod,  *  lAWSj|iiiil4 
other  historical  authorities  in  being  silent  concerning  the  BethleWpgn^MMifffj 
and  that  the  visit  of  the  Magi  together  with  the  flight  into  £gypt|Dgle  ttiMBll 
one  Gospel,  and  the  presentation  in  the  temple  related  in  ankctionilf  (Joipdl  | 
mutually  exclude  one  another.  Wherever,  as  in  this  instancW  t^fcwBl 
criteria  of  the  mythical  character  concur,  the  result  is  certain,  ait  it  iljlaMi  ■ 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  such  grounds  of  evidence.  Nf  ^ 

It  may  be  that  a  narrative,  standing  alone,  would  discover  but  slijC  ^)fi  lA 
cations,  or  perhaps,  might  present  no  one  distinct  feature  of  the  roythQft(!«;tal 
it  is  connected  with  others,  or  proceeds  from  the  author  of  other  nammvi 
which  exhibit  unquestionable  marks  of  a  mythical  or  legendary  character ; 
and  consequently  suspicion  is  reflected  back  from  the  latter,  on  the  formcar. 
Every  narrative,  however  miraculous,  contains  some  details  which  might  in 
themselves  be  historical,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
the  other  supernatural  incidents,  necessarily  become  equally  doubtful. 
/      In  these  last  remarks  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticipating  the  question 
',  which  is,  in  conclusion,  to  be  considered :  viz.,  whether  the  mythical  char- 
•  acter  is  restricted  to  those  features  of  the  narrative,  upon  which  such  character 
'  is  actually  stamped  ;  and  whether  a  contradiction  between  two  accounts  in- 
j^,,^'^  I  validate  one  account  only,  or  both  ?    That  is  to  say,  what  is  the  precise 
ji^^     [boundary  line  between  the  historical  and  the  unhistorical  ? — the  most  difficult 
jlquestion  in  the  whole  province  of  criticism. 
l/.i  (      In  the  first  place,  when  two  narratives  mutually  exclude  one  another,  one  only 
[is  thereby  proved  to  be  unhistorical.     If  one  be  true  the  other  must  be  false, 
but  though  the  one  be  false  the  other  may  be  true.     Thus,  in  reference  to  the 
original  residence  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  account 
of  Luke  which  places  it  at  Nazareth,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Matthew,  which 
plainly  supposes  it  to  have  been  at  Bethlehem ;  and,  generally  speaking,  when 
we  have  to  choose  between  two  irreconcilable  accounts,  in  selecting  as  his- 
torical that  which  is  the  least  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  has  the  least 
correspondence  with  certain  national  or  party  opinions.     But  upon  a  more 
particular  consideration  it  will  appear  that,  since  one  account  is  false,  it  is 
possible  that  the  other  may  be  so  likewise :  the  existence  of  a  mythus  re- 
specting some  certain  point,  shows  that  the  imagination  has  been  active  in 
reference  to  that  particular  subject ;  (we  need  only  refer  to  the  genealogies ;) 
(^)  <  and  the  historical  accuracy  of  either  of  two  such  accounts  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  unless  substantiated  by  its  agreement  with  some  other  well  authenticated 
testimony. 

Concerning  the  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  narrative :  it  might  be 
thought  for  example,  that  though  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  and  his  an- 
nouncement to  Mary  that  she  should  be  the  Mother  of  the  Messiah,  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  unhistorical,  still,  that  Mary  should  have  indulged 
this  hope  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  is  not  in  itself  incredible.     But  what 
should  have  excited  this  hope  in  Mary's  mind  ?     It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
f;l  I  that  which  is  credible  in  itself  is  nevertheless  unhistorical  when  it  is  so  inti- 
'  mately  connected  with  what  is  incredible  that,  if  you  discard  the  latter,  you  at 
',the  same  time  remove  the  basis  on  which  the  former  rests.    Again,  any  action 
^of  Jesus  represented  as  a  miracle,  when  divested  of  the  marvellous,  might  be 
thought  to  exhibit  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence  ;  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
miraculous  histories,  the  expulsion  of  devils  for  instance,  this  might  withsom^ 
limitation,  be  possible.     But  for  this  reason  alone  :  in  these  instances,  &| 
so  instantaneous,  and  effected  by  a  few  words  merely,  as  it  is  describe((j|fi 
Gospels,  is  not  psychologically  incredible;  so  that,  the  essential  *  jf 
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.    mnatives  remains  untouched.     It  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  healing  of  a 
jnan  bom  blind.     A  natural  cure  could  not  have  been  effected  otherwise  than 

!    bj  a  gradual  process ;  the  narrative  states  the  cure  to  have  been  immediate ; 

^  if  therefore  the  history  be  understood  to  record  a  natural  occurrence,  the  most 
essential  particular  is  incorrectly  represented,  and  consequently  all  security  for 
the  truth  of  the  otherwise  natural  remainder  is  gone,  and  the  real  fact  cannot 
be  discovered  without  the  aid  of  arbitrary  conjecture. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  deciding  in  such 
cases.  According  to  the  narrative,  as  Mary  entered  the  house  and  saluted 
her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  pregnant,  the  babe  leaped  in  her  womb, 
she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  immediately  addressed  Mary  as 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  This  account  bears  indubitable  marks  of  an  un- 
historical  character.  Yet,  it  is  not,  in  itself,  impossible  that  Mary  should  have 
paid  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  during  which  everything  went  on  quite  naturally. 
The  hct  is  however  that  there  are  psychological  difficulties  connected  with 
this  journey  of  the  betrothed ;  and  that  the  visit,  and  even  the  relationship  of 
the  two  women,  seem  to  have  priginated  entirely  in  the  wish  to  exhibit  a 
connexion  between  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah.  Or  when  in  the  history  of  the  transfiguration  it  is  stated,  that  the 
men  who  appeared  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  were  Moses  and  Elias :  and  that 
the  brilliancy  which  illuminated  Jesus  was  supernatural ;  it  might  seem  here 
also  that,  after  deducting  the  marvellous,  the  presence  of  two  men  and  a 
bright  morning  beam  might  be  retained  as  the  historical  facts.  But  the  legend 
was  predisposed,  by  virtue  of  the  current  idea  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Messiah  to  these  two  prophets,  not  merely  to  make  any  two  men  (whose  per- 
sonSy  object  and  conduct,  if  they  were  not  what  the  narrative  represents  them, 
remain  in  the  highest  degree  mysterious)  into  Moses  and  Elias,  but  to  create 
the  whole  occurrence ;  and  in  like  manner  not  merely  to  conceive  of  some 
certain  illumination  as  a  supernatural  effulgence  (which,  if  a  natural  one,  is 
much  exaggerated  and  misrepresented),  but  to  create  it  at  once  after  the 
pattern  of  the  brightness  which  illumined  the  face  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Hence  is  derived  thgJollQwingjiile.    Where  not  merely  the  particular  nature )  r^j 
and  manner  of  an  occurrence  is  critically  suspicious,  its  external  circumstances  \ 
represented  as  miraculous  and  the  like  ;  but  where  likewise  the  essential  sub-  "^ 
stance  and  groundwork  is  either  inconceivable  in  itself,  or  is  in  striking  har- 
mony with  some  Messianic  idea  of  the  Jews  of  that  age,  then  not  the  particular  , 
alleged  course  and  mode  of  the  transaction  only,  but  the  entire  occurrence 
most  be  regarded  as  unhistorical.     Where  on  the  contrary,  the  form  only,  and 
not  the  general  contents  of  the  narration,  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the ) 
unhistorical,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  suppose  a  kernel  of  historical  fact;^ 
although  we  can  never  confidently  decide  whether  this  kernel  of  fact  actually  , 
exists,  or  in  what  it  consists ;  unless,  indeed^  Jie..  dis.coverable  from  other 
(piu£^    In  legendary  narratives,  ornarratives  embellished  by  the  wrjter,  it  is 
less  difficult, — by  divesting  them  of  all  that  betrays  itself  as  fictitious  imagery, 
exaggeration,  etc. — by  endeavouring  to  abstract  from  them  every  extraneous 
adjunct  and  to  fill  up  every  hiatus — to  succeed,  proximately  at  leasts  in  separat- 
mg  the  historical  groundwork. 

The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the  historical  and  the  unhistorical,  in :  n  ^ 
records,  in  which  as  in  our  Gospels  this  latter  element  is  incorporated,  will 
ever  remain  fluctuating  and  unsusceptible  of  precise  attainment.     Least  of  all 
on  it  be  expected  that  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  treat  these  records 

^liom  a  critical  point  of  view  should  be  successful  in  drawing  a  sharply  defined 
he  (rf*  demarcation.  In  the  obscurity  which  criticism  has  produced,  by  the 
Mtinction  of  all  lights  hitherto  held  historical,  the  eye  must  accustom  itself 
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by  degrees  to  discriminate  objects  with  precision ;   and  at  all  events  th. 

autFor  of  this  work,  wishes  especially  to  guard  liiroself  in  those  places  whec 
^e  declares  he  knows  not  what  happened,  from  the  imputation  of  assertii^ 
^that  he  knows  that  nothing  happened. 


FIRST   PART. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   BIRTH  AND   CHILDHOOD   OF 

JESUS. 


CHAPTER   I. 
ANNUNCIATION  AND  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 


§  17- 

ACCOUNT     GIVEN     BY    LUKE.*      IMMEDIATE,    SUPERNATURAL   CHARACTER    OF 

THE  REPRESENTATION. 

Each  of  the  four  EvaDgelists  represents  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  Luke  to  make  the 
Baptist  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  in  reference  also  to  the  event  of  his 
birth.  This  account  finds  a  legitimate  place  in  a  work  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  consideration  of  the  life  of  Jesus :  firstly,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
comiexion  which  it  exhibits  as  subsisting  from  the  very  commencement  be- 
tween the  life  of  John  and  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  secondly,  because  it  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  contribution,  aiding  essentially  towards  the  formation  of  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  the  gospel  narratives.  The 
opinion  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke,  of  which  this  particular  history 
forms  a  portion,  are  a  subsequent  and  unauthentic  addition,  is  the  uncritical 
assumption  of  a  class  of  theologians  who  felt  that  the  history  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  seemed  to  require  a  mythical  interpretation,  but  yet  demurred  to 
apply  the  comparatively  modem  mythical  view  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Gospel^ 

A  pious  sacerdotal  pair  had  lived  and  grown  old  in  the  cherished,  but 
unrealized  hope,  of  becoming  parents,  when,  on  a  certain  day,  as  the  priest  is 
offering  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  the  angel  Gabriel  appears  to  him,  and 
promises  him  a  son,  who  shall  live  consecrated  to  God,  and  who  shall  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  to  prepare  his  way  when  he  shall  visit  and  redeem 
his  people.  Zacharias,  however,  is  incredulous,  and  doubts  the  prediction  on 
account  of  his  own  advanced  age  and  that  of  his  wife  ;  whereupon  the  angel, 
both  as  a  sign  and  as  a  punishment,  strikes  him  dumb  until  the  time  of  its 
accomplishment ;  an  infliction  which  endures  until  the  day  of  the  circumcision 
of  the  actually  bom  son,  when  the  father,  being  called  upon  to  assign  to  the 
child  the  name  predetermined  by  the  angel,  suddenly  recovers  his  speech, 
and  with  the  regained  powers  of  utterance,  breaks  forth  in  a  hymn  of  praise. 
(Luke  L  5-25,  57-80.) 

It  is  evidendy  the  object  of  this  gospel  account  to  represent  a  series  of 
external  and  miraculous  occurrences.    The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the 


•• 


*  It  may  here  br  bbsenred,  once  for  all,  that  whenever  in  the  following  inquiry  the  names 
Matthew,**  "  Luke,"  etc,  are  used,  it  is  the  author  of  the  several  Gospels  who  is  thus 

briefly  Indicated,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  either  of  the  Gospels  was  written 

by  aa  apofJe  or  disciple  of  that  name,  or  by  a  later  unknown  author. 
^  See  Kjdnol  Comm.  in  Lnc,  Proleg.,  p.  247 
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forerunner  of  the  Messiah  is  divinely  comrounicated  by  the  apparition  of  a 
celestial  spirit ;  the  conception  takes  place  under  the  particular  and  prete^ 
natural  blessing  of  God ;  and  the  infliction  lind  removal  of  dumbness  are 
effected  by  extraordinary  means.  But  it  is  quite  another  question,  whether 
we  can  accede  to  the  view  of  the  author,  or  can  feel  convinced  that  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  was  in  fact  preceded  by  such  a  series  of  miraculous  events. 

The  first  offence  against  our  modem  notions  in  this  narrative  is  the  appea^ 
ance  of  the  angel  :  the  event  contemplated  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  peailitf 
circumstances  of  the  apparition.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  angd 
announces  himself  to  be  Gabriel  that  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  Now  it  tt 
inconceivable  that  the  constitution  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  should  actually 
correspond  with  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  subsequent  to  the  exile ; 
and  that  the  names  given  to  the  angels  should  be  in  the  language  of  this 
people.'  Here  the  supranaturalist  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma,  even  upon  his 
own  ground.  Had  the  belief  in  celestial  beings,  occupying  a  particular  station 
in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  distinguished  by  particular  names,  originated  ftom 
the  revealed  religion  of  the  Hebrews, — had  such  a  belief  been  established  bf 
Moses,  or  some  later  prophet, — then,  according  to  the  views  of  the  supra- 
naturalist,  they  might,  nay  they  must,  be  admitted  to  be  correct  But  it  is  in 
the  Maccabaean  Daniel  ^  and  in  the  apocryphal  Tobit,^  that  this  doctrine  of 
angels,  in  its  more  precise  form,  first  appears ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  product  of 
the  influence  of  the  Zend  religion  of  the  Persians  on  the  Jewish  mind.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  themselves,  that  they  brought  the  names  of 
the  angels  with  them  from  Babylon.^  Hence  arises  a  series  of  questions 
extremely  perplexing  to  the  supranaturalist.  Was  the  doctrine  false  so  long 
as  it  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  heathens,  but  true  as 
soon  as  it  became  adopted  by  the  Jews?  or  was  it  at  all  times  equally 
true,  and  was  an  important  truth  discovered  by  an  idolatrous  nation  sooner 
than  by  the  people  of  God  ?  If  nations  shut  out  from  a  particular  and  dirine 
revelation,  arrived  at  truth  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  sooner  than  the  Jews 
who  were  guided  by  that  revelation,  then  either  the  revelation  was  superfluous, 
or  its  influence  was  merely  negative :  that  is,  it  operated  as  a  check  to  the 
premature  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If,  in  order  to  escape  this  consequence, 
It  be  contended  that  truths  were  revealed  by  the  divine  influence  to  other 
people  besides  the  Israelites,  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view  is  annihilated; 
and,  since  all  things  contained  in  religions  which  contradict  each  other  cannot 
have  been  revealed,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  a  critical  discrimination. 
Thus,  we  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  an  elevated  conception 
of  God  to  represent  him  as  an  earthly  monarch,  surrounded  by  his  court: 
and  when  an  appeal  is  made,  in  behalf  of  the  reality  of  angels  standing  round 
the  throne,  to  the  reasonable  belief  in  a  graduated  scale  of  created  intelB- 
gences,*  the  Jewish  representation  is  not  thereby  justified,  but  merely  a 
modern  conception  substituted  for  it.     We  should,  thus,  be  driven  to  the 

*  Paulus,  exeget.  Handbucb,  I  a.  s.  78  f.  96.     Bauer,  hebr.  MythoL,  2  Bd.  s.  218  f. 
■  Here  Michael  is  called  one  oftht  chief  princes, 

*  Here  Raphael  is  represented  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  go  in  and  out  before  the  gUry 
of  the  holy  One  ;  (Tobit,  xii.  15),  almost  the  saire  as  Gabriel  in  Luke  i  19,  excepting  tM 
mention  of  the  number.  This  number  is  in  imitation  of  the  Persjui  Amscbaspan&Tvid. 
De  Wette,  bibl.  Dogmatik,  §  171  b. 

^  Hieros.  rosch  haschanah  f.  Ivi.  4.  (Lightfoot,  horae  hebr.  et  tain^ud.  in  IV.  Ev«iifS[.| 
p.  723) :  K.  Simeon  ben  Lachisch  dicit:  nomina  angdorum  ascenderunf  in  manu  Israilises 
Babylone,  Nam  antea  dictum  est :  aduolavit  ad  me  unus  tQ»  Seraphim^  Serafhim  stetermU 
anteeum^  Jes.  vi.  ;  at  post :  vir  Gabriel^  Dan.  ix.  21,  Michail princeps  vester^  Dan.  x.  21. 

'  Olshausen,   biblischer  Commentar  zum  N.T.,    i   ThL  s.  29  (2te  Aoflagt!!^  CdDp— * 
Hoffmann,  s.  124  f. 
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expedient  of  stipposing  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  God :  that  he  sent 
a  celestial  spirit  with  the  command  to  simulate  a  rank  and  title  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  in  order  that,  by  this  conformity  to  Jewish  notions,  he  might 
insure  the  belief  of  the  father  of  the  Baptist.  Since  however  it  appears  that 
Zacharias  did  not  believe  the  angel,  but  was  first  convinced  by  the  result,  the 
accommodation  proved  fruitless,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  a 
divine  arrangement  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  angel,  and  the  improba- 
bility that  a  celestial  being  should  bear  a  Hebrew  name,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  word  Gabriel,  taken  appellatively  in  the  sense  of  Man  of  Godj  very 
appropriately  designates  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  visitant ;  and  since  it  may 
be  rendered  with  this  signification  into  every  different  language,  the  name 
cannot  be  said  to  be  restricted  to  the  Hebrew.^  This  explanation  however 
leaves  the  difficulty  quite  unsolved,^  since  it  converts  into  a  simple  appellative 
a  name  evidently  employed  as  a  proper  name.  In  this  case  likewise  an 
accommodation  must  be  supposed,  namely,  that  the  angel,  in  order  to  indicate 
his  real  nature,  appropriated  a  name  which  he  did  not  actually  bear:  an 
accommodation  already  judged  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  name  and  the  alleged  station  of  the  angel  which  shock 
our  modem  ideas,  we  also  feel  his  discourse  and  his  conduct  to  be  unworthy. 
Paulus  indeed  suggests  that  none  but  a  levitical  priest,  and  not  an  angel  of 
Jehovah,  could  have  conceived  it  necessary  that  the  boy  should  live  in  nazarite 
abstemiousness,^  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  angel  also  might 
have  known  that  under  this  form  John  would  obtain  greater  influence  with 
the  people.  But  there  is  a  more  important  difficulty.  When  Zacharias, 
overcome  by  surprise,  doubts  the  promise  and  asks  for  a  sign,  this  natural 
incredulity  is  regarded  by  the  angel  as  a  crime,  and  immediately  punished 
with  dumbness.  Though  some  may  not  coincide  with  Paulus  that  a  real 
angel  would  have  lauded  the  spirit  of  inquiry  evinced  by  the  priest,  yet  all 
will  agree  in  the  remark,  that  conduct  so  imperious  is  less  in  character  with  a 
truly  celestial  being  than  with  the  notions  the  Jews  of  that  time  entertained  of 
such.  Moreover  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  province  of  supranaturalism  a 
parallel  severity. 

The  instance,  cited  by  Paulus,  of  Jehovah's  far  milder  treatment  of  Abraham, 

who  asks  precisely  the  same  question  unreproved,  Gen  xv.  8,  is  refuted  by 

Olshausen,  because  he  considers  the  words  of  Abraham,  chap.  v.  6,  an 

evidence  of  his  faith  ;  but  this  observation  does  not  apply  to  chap,  xviii.  1 2, 

where  the  greater  incredulity  of  Sarah,  in  a  similar  case,  remains  unpunished ; 

nor  to  chap.  xvii.  17,  where  Abraham  himself  is  not  even  blamed,  though  the 

divine  promise  appears  to  him  so  incredible  as  to  excite  laughter.      The 

example  of  Mary  is  yet  closer,  who  (Luke  i.  34)  in  regard  to  a  still  greater 

improbability,  but  one  which   was  similarly  declared  by  a  special  divine 

iwssenger  to  be  no  impossibility,  puts  exactly  the  same  question  as  Zacharias ; 

•0  that  we  must  agree  with  Paulus  that  such  inconsistency  certainly  cannot 

belong  to  the  conduct  of  God  or  of  a  celestial  being,  but  merely  to  the  Jewish 

feprcsentation  of  them.     Feeling  the  objectionableness  of  the  representation 

!^  its  existing  form,  orthodox  theologians  have  invented  various  motives  to 

j'lsiify  this  infliction  of  dumbness.     Hess  has  attempted  to  screen  it  from  the 

reproach  of  an  arbitrary  procedure  by  regarding  it  as  the  only  means  of  keep- 

^*^  secret,  even  against  the  will  of  the  priest,  an  event,  the  premature  procla- 

'^^tion  of  which  might  have  been  followed  by  disastrous  consequences,  similar 

^  those  which  attended  the  announcement  by  the  wise  men  of  the  birth  of 

'  Olshausen,  ut  sap.  Hoffinann,  s.  135, 
*  Ut  sup.  s.  77. 
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the  child  Jesus.*  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  angel  says  nothing  of  such  an 
object,  he  inflicts  the  dumbness  but  as  a  sign  and  punishment ;  secondly,  the 
loss  of  speech  did  not  hinder  Zacharias  from  communicating,  at  any  rate  to 
his  wife,  the  main  features  of  the  apparition,  since  we  see  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  destined  name  of  the  child  before  appeal  was  made  to  the 
father.  Thirdly,  what  end  did  it  serve  thus  to  render  difficult  the  communi- 
cation of  the  miraculous  annunciation  of  the  unborn  babe,  since  no  sooner 
was  it  bom  than  it  was  at  once  exposed  to  all  the  dreaded  dangers  ? — for 
the  father's  sudden  recovery  of  speech,  and  the  extraordinary  scene  at  the 
circumcision  excited  attention  and  became  noised  abroad  in  M  the  country. 
Olshausen's  view  of  the  thing  is  more  admissible.  He  regards  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  especially  the  dumbness,  as  a  moral  training  destined  to  teadi 
Zacharias  to  know  and  conquer  his  want  of  faith. ^^  But  of  this  too  we  have 
no  mention  in  the  text ;  besides,  the  unexpected  accomplishment  of  the  pre> 
diction  would  have  made  Zacharias  sufficiently  ashamed  of  his  unbeli^,  if 
instead  of  inflicting  dumbness  the  angel  had  merely  remonstrated  with  him. 

But  however  worthy  of  God  we  might  grant  the  conduct  of  his  messenger 
to  have  been,  still  many  of  the  present  day  will  find  an  angelic  apparition,  as 
such,  incredible.  Bauer  insists  that  wherever  angels  appear,  both  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Old,  the  narrative  is  mythical.^^  Even  admitting  the 
existence  of  angels,  we  cannot  suppose  them  capable  of  manifesting  thdmsdves 
to  human  beings,  since  they  belong  to  the  invisible  world,  and  spiritual 
existences  are  not  cognizable  by  the  organs  of  sense;  so  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  refer  their  pretended  apparitions  to  the  imagination.^'  It  is  not 
probable,  it  is  added,  that  God  should  make  use  of  them  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  for  these  apparitions  have  no  apparent  adequate  object,  they 
serve  generally  only  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to  encourage  man's  disposition 
passively  to  leave  his  affairs  in  higher  hands.^^  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in 
the  old  world  these  celestial  beings  show  themselves  active  upon  the  smallest 
occasions,  whilst  in  modem  times  they  remain  idle  even  during  the  most 
important  occurrences.^^  But  to  deny  their  appearance  and  agency  among 
men  is  to  call  in  question  their  very  being,  because  it  is  precisely  this  occupa* 
tion  which  is  a  main  object  of  their  existence  (Heb.  i.  14).  According  to 
Schleiermacher  ^^  we  cannot  indeed  actually  disprove  the  existence  of  angels, 
yet  the  conception  is  one  which  could  not  have  originated  in  our  time,  bnt 
belongs  wholly  to  the  ancient  ideas  of  the  world.  The  belief  in  angels  has  a 
twofold  root  or  source  :  the  one  the  natural  desire  of  the  mind  to  presuppose 
a  larger  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  universe  than  is  realized  in  the  human 
race.  We  who  live  in  these  days  find  this  desire  satisfied  in  the  conviction 
that  other  worlds  exist  besides  our  own,  and  are  peopled  by  intelligent  beings; 
and  thus  the  first  source  of  the  belief  in  angels  is  destroyed.  The  other 
source,  namely,  the  representation  of  God  as  an  earthly  monarch  surrounded 
by  his  court,  contradicts  all  enlightened  conceptions  of  Deity ;  and  further, 
the  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  and  the  transitions  in  human  life,  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  wrought  by  God  himself  through  ministering 
angels,  we  are  now  able  to  explain  by  natural  causes ;  so  that  the  belief  in 

*  Geschichte  der  drei  letzten  Lebensjahre  Jesu,  sammt  dessen  Jugendgesduchte.  Tiibiiigefl 
1779.     I  Bd.  s.  12. 
^  Bibl  Comm.  i,  s.  115. 
"  Hebr.  Mythol.  ii.  s.  218. 

^'  Bauer,  ut  sup.  i.  s.  129.     Paulus,  exeget  Handbuch,  i.  a.  74. 
'*  Paulus,  Commentar,  i.  s.  12. 
^*  Bauer,  ut  sup. 
^  Glaubenslehre,  i  ThL  §  43  und  43  (2te  Ausgabe). 
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angels  is  without  a  link  by  which  it  can  attach  itself  to  rightly  apprehended 
modem  ideas ;  and  it  exists  only  as  a  lifeless  tradition.  The  result  is  the 
same  if,  with  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  doctrine  of  angels,^^  we  consider 
as  the  origin  of  this  representation,  man's  desire  to  separate  the  two  sides  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  to  contemplate,  as  beings  existing  external  to  himself, 
angels  and  devils.  For,  the  origin  of  both  representations  remains  merely 
subjective,  the  angel  being  simply  the  ideal  of  created  perfection :  which,  as  it 
was  formed  from  the  subordinate  point  of  view  of  a  fanciful  imagination, 
disappears  from  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  observation  of  the 
intellect*^ 

Obhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  deduce  a  positive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition  in  question,  from  those  very  reasonings 
of  the  present  day  which,  in  fact,  negative  the  existence  of  angels ;  and  he 
does  so  by  viewing  the  subject  on  its  speculative  side.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gospel  narrative  does  not  contradict  just  views  of  the  world,  since  God  is 
immanent  in  the  universe  and  moves  it  by  his  breath. ^^  But  if  it  be  true  that 
God  is  immanent  in  the  world,  precisely  on  that  account  is  the  intervention  of 
angels  superfluous.  It  is  only  a  Deity  who  dwells  apart,  throned  in  heaven, 
who  requires  to  send  down  his  angels  to  fulfil  his  purposes  on  earth.  It  would 
exdte  surprise  to  find  Olshausen  arguing  thus,  did  we  not  perceive  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  interpreter  constantly  treats  of  angelology  and  demo- 
nology,  that  he  does  not  consider  angels  to  be  independent  personal  entities ; 
but  regards  them  rather  as  divine  powers,  transitory  emanations  and  fulgura- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being.  Thus  Olshausen's  conception  of  angels,  in  their 
relation  to  God,  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  but  as  his  is  not  the  representation  of  the  Bible,  as  also  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  former  prove  nothing  in  relation  to  the  latter,  it  is  useless 
to  enter  into  further  explanation.  The  reasoning  of  this  same  theologian, 
that  we  must  not  require  the  ordinariness  of  every-day  life  for  the  most  pregnant 
epochs  in  the  life  of  the  human  race ;  that  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal 
word  was  accompanied  by  extraordinary  manifestations  from  the  world  of 
spirits,  uncalled  for  in  times  less  rich  in  momentous  results, ^^  rests  upon  a 
misapprehension.  For  the  ordinary  course  of  every-day  life  is  interrupted  in 
such  moments,  by  the  very  fact  that  exalted  beings  like  the  Baptist  are  born 
into  the  world,  and  it  would  be  puerile  to  designate  as  ordinary  those  times 
and  circumstances  which  gave  birth  and  maturity  to  a  John,  because  they 
were  unembellished  by  angelic  apparitions.  That  which  the  spiritual  world 
does  for  ours  at  such  periods  is  to  send  extraordinary  human  intelligences,  not 
to  cause  angels  to  ascend  and  descend. 

Finally,  if,  in  vindication  of  this  narrative,  it  be  stated  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion by  the  angel,  of  the  plan  of  education  for  the  unborn  child,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  make  him  the  man  he  should  become  ^ ',  the  assumption  includes 
too  much ;  namely,  that  all  great  men,  in  order  by  their  education  to  become 
such,  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  world  in  like  manner,  or  cause 
must  be  shown  why  that  which  was  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  great  men  of 
other  ages  and  countries  was  indispensable  for  the  Baptist.  Again,  the 
assumption  attaches  too  much  importance  to  external  training,  too  little  to 
the  internal  development  of  the  mind.      But  in  conclusion,  many  of  the 

circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  instead  of  serving  to  confirm  a  belief 

*'  Binder,  Studien  der  evang.  Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs,  ix.  2,  5.  1 1  fT. 

^'  Compare  my  Dogmatik,  i.  §  49. 

'•  Bibl.  Comm.,  i.  Thl.s.  119. 

**  Ut  rap.  s.  92. 

**  Hess,  Geschichte  der  drei  letzten  Lebensjahre  Jesa  a.  s.  w.,  i.  ThL  s.  13,  33. 
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in  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  history,  are  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  justly 
maintained,  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition,  that  his  birth  was 
attended  by  these  wonderful  occurrences.  If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  John 
was  from  the  first  distinctly  and  miraculously  announced  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  prior  to  his  baptism  ;  and  that,  even  subsequent  to  that  event,  he 
should  have  felt  perplexed  concerning  his  Messiahship  (John  i«  30 ;  Matt 
xi.  2).2i 

Consequently  the  negative  conclusion  of  the  rationalistic  criticism  and  con- 
troversy  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  namely,  that  the  birth  of  the  Baptist 
could  not  have  been  preceded  and  attended  by  these  supernatural  occur- 
rences. The  question  now  arises,  what  positive  view  of  the  matter  is  to 
replace  the  rejected  literal  orthodox  explanation  ? 

§  18. 

NATURAL   EXPLANATION   OF   THE   NARRATIVE, 

In  treating  the  narrative  before  us  according  to  the  rationalistic  method, 
which  requires  the  separation  of  the  pure  fact  from  the  opinion  of  interested 
persons,  the  simplest  alteration  is  this :  to  retain  the  two  leading  facts,  the 
apparition  and  the  dumbness,  as  actual  external  occurrences  ;  but  to  account 
for  them  in  a  natural  manner.  This  were  possible  with  respect  to  the  appari- 
tion, by  supposing  that  a  man,  mistaken  by  Zacharias  for  a  divine  messenger, 
really  appeared  to  him,  and  addressed  to  him  the  words  he  believed  he 
heard.  But  this  explanation,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, being  too  improbable,  it  became  necessary  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  transform  the  event  from  an  external  to  an  internal  one ;  to  remove  the 
occurrence  out  of  the  physical  into  the  psychological  world.  To  this  view 
the  opinion  of  Bahrdt,  that  a  flash  of  lightning  was  perhaps  mistaken  by 
Zachanas  for  an  angel,^  forms  a  transition ;  since  he  attributes  the  greater 
part  of  the  scene  to  Zacharias's  imagination.  But  that  any  man,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  mind,  could  have  created  so  long  and  consecutive  a  dia- 
logue out  of  a  flash  of  Tightning  is  incredible.  A  peculiar  mental  state  must 
be  supposed  ;  whether  it  be  a  swoon,  the  effect  of  fright  occasioned  by  the 
lightning,^  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  text  (no  falling  down  as  in  Acts 
ix.  4) ;  or,  abandoning  the  notion  of  the  lightning,  a  dream,  which,  however, 
could  scarcely  occur  whilst  burning  incense  in  the  temple.  Hence,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  with  Paulus,  to  call  to  mind  that  there  are  waking 
visions  or  ecstasies,  in  which  the  imagination  confounds  internal  images  with 
external  occurrences.^  Such  ecstasies,  it  is  true,  are  not  common ;  but,  says 
Paulus,  in  Zacharias's  case  many  circumstances  combined  to  produce  so  un- 
usual a  state  of  mind.  The  exciting  causes  were,  firstly,  the  long-cherished 
desire  to  have  a  posterity ;  secondly,  the  exalted  vocation  of  administering 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  offering  up  with  the  incense  the  prayers  of  the  people 
to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  which  seemed  to  Zacharias  to  foretoken  the  accep- 
tance of  his  own  prayer ;  and  thirdly,  perhaps  an  exhortation  from  his  wife 
as  he  left  his  house,  similar  to  that  of  Rachel  to  Jacob.    Gen.  xxx.  i  (I)     In 

*'  Horst  in  Henke's  Museum,  l  4.  s.  733  £  Gabler  in  seinem  neuest.  theoL  Journal,  vii. 
I.  s.  403. 

^  Briefe  iiber  die  Bibel  im  Volkstone  (Ausg.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  x8oo),  ites  Bandcheo, 
6ter  Brief,  s.  51  £ 

'  Bahrdt,  ut  sup.  s.  52. 

*  Exeget.  Hanab.  i,  a.  s.  74  ff. 
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this  highly  excited  state  of  mind,  as  he  prays  in  the  dimly-lighted  sanctuary, 
he  thinks  of  his  most  ardent  wish,  and  expecting  that  now  or  never  his  prayer 
shall  be  heard,  he  is  prepared  to  discern  a  sign  of  its  acceptance  in  the 
slightest  occurrence.  As  the  glimmer  of  the  lamps  falls  upon  the  ascending 
cloud  of  incense,  and  shapes  it  into  var)ring  forms,  the  priest  imagines  he 
perceives  the  figure  of  an  angel.  The  apparition  at  first  alarms  him ;  but  he 
soon  regards  it  as  an  assurance  from  God  that  his  prayer  is  heard.  No  sooner 
does  a  transient  doubt  cross  his  mind,  than  the  sensitively  pious  priest  looks 
upon  himself  as  sinful,  believes  himself  reproved  by  the  angel,  and — here  two 
explanations  are  possible — either  an  apoplectic  seizure  actually  deprives  him 
of  speech,  which  he  receives  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  incredulity,  till  the 
excessive  joy  he  experiences  at  the  circumcision  of  his  son  restores  the  power 
of  utterance :  so  that  the  dumbness  is  retained  as  an  external,  physical, 
though  not  miraculous,  occurrence;*  or  the  proceeding  is  psychologically 
understood,  namely,  that  Zacharias,  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  superstition, 
for  a  time  denied  himself  the  use  of  the  offending  member.^  Re  animated  in 
other  respects  by  the  extraordinary  event,  the  priest  returns  home  to  his  wife, 
and  she  becomes  a  second  Sarah. 

With  regard  to  this  account  of  the  angelic  apparition  given  by  Paulus, — 
and  the  other  explanations  are  either  of  essentially  similar  character,  or  are 
so  manifestly  untenable,  as  not  to  need  refutation — it  may  be  observed  that 
the  object  so  laboriously  striven  after  is  not  attained,  Paulus  fails  to  free 
the  narrative  of  the  marvellous ;  for  by  his  own  admission,  the  majority  of 
men  have  no  experience  of  the  kind  of  vision  here  supposed.'  If  such  a 
state  of  ecstasy  occur  in  particular  cases,  it  must  result  either  from  a  predis- 
position in  the  individual,  of  which  we  find  no  sign  in  Zacharias,  and  which 
his  advanced  age  must  have  rendered  highly  improbable ;.  or  it  must  have 
been  induced  by  some  peculiar  circumstances,  which  totally  fail  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.^  A  hope  which  has  been  long  indulged  is  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  ecstatic  vehemence^  and  the  act  of  burning  incense  is  insuffi- 
cient to  cause  so  extraordinary  an  excitement,  in  a  priest  who  has  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  the  temple.  Thus  Paulus  has  in  fact  substituted  a  miracle 
of  chance  for  a  miracle  of  God.  Should  it  be  said  that  to  God  nothing  is 
impossible,  or  to  chance  nothing  is  impossible,  both  explanations  are  equally 
precarious  and  unscientific 

Indeed,  the  dumbness  of  Zacharias  as  explained  from  this  point  of  view  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  For  had  it  been,  as  according  to  one  explanation,  the 
result  of  apoplexy;  admitting  Paulus's  reference  to  Lev.  xxi.  i6,  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  contrary  remark  of  Lightfoot,®  still,  we  must  join  with 
Schleiermacher  in  wondering  how  Zacharias,  nothwithstanding  this  apoplectic 
seizure,  returned  home  in  other  respects  healthy  and  vigorous  >*  and  that  in 
spite  of  partial  paralysis  his  general  strength  was  unimpaired,  and  his  long- 
cherished  hope  fulfilled.  It  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  strange  coincidence, 
that  the  father's  tongue  should  have  been  loosed  exactly  at  the  time  of  the 
circumcision ;  for  if  the  recovery  of  speech  is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect 
of  joy,*®  surely  the  father  must  have  been  far  more  elated  at  the  birth  of  the 

*  Bahrdt,  «t  sup.  yter  Brief,  s.  60. — E.  F.  iiber  die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  des  Matthaus 
mid  Lukas,  in  Henke's  Magazin,  v.  i.  s.  163.     Bauer,  hebr.  Mythol.  2,  s.  220. 

*  Exeget.  Handb.  i,  a.  s.  77-80. 

*  Ut  sup.  s.  73. 

7  Conip.  Schleiermacher  iiber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  s.  25. 

*  Hone  hebr.  et  talmud.,  ed.  Carpzov.  p.  722. 

*  Ut  sap.  8.  26. 

^  Examples  borrowed  from  Aulus  Gellius,  v.  9,  and  from  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  S,  are 
dted* 
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earnestly-desired  son,  than  at  the  circumcision ;  for  by  that  time  he  would 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  his  child. 

The  other  explanation  :  that  Zacharias's  silence  was  not  from  any  physical 
impediment,  but  from  a  notion,  to  be  psychologically  explained,  that  he  ought 
not  to  speak,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of  Luke.  What  do 
all  the  passages,  collected  by  Paulus  to  show  that  ov  Syvafuu  may  signify  not 
only  a  positive  non  posse^  but  likewise  a  mere  non  sustinere^^  prove  against 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  passage  and  its  context?  If  perhaps  the  narrative 
phrase  (v.  22},  qvk  i^Svvaro  AoX^at  avrot?  might  be  forced  to  bear  this  sense, 
yet  certainly  in  the  supposed  vision  of  2^charias,  had  the  angel  only  forbidden 
him  to  speak,  instead  of  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  he  would 
not  have  said :  koi  co^  (rioiTrcov,  /a^  8wa/ACvos  AoX^crai,  but  IvBi  cri«nr<air,  ^LtjS 
^Trixcipi70779  XoX^at.  The  words  ^€fi€V€  kok^  (v.  21)  also  most  naturally 
mean  actual  dumbness.  This  view  assumes,  and  indeed  necessarily  so,  that 
the  gospel  history  is  a  correct  report  of  the  account  given  by  Zacharias  him- 
self; if  then  it  be  denied  that  the  dumbness  was  actual,  as  Zacharias  affirms 
that  actual  dumbness  was  announced  to  him  by  the  angel,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that,  though  perfectly  able  to  speak,  he  believed  himself  to  be  dumb; 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  mad  :  an  imputation  not  to  be 
laid  upon  the  father  of  the  Baptist  without  compulsory  evidence  in  the  text. 

Again,  the  natural  explanation  makes  too  light  of  the  incredibly  accurate 
fulfilment  of  a  prediction  originating,  as  it  supposes,  in  an  unnatural,  over- 
excited state  of  mind.  In  no  other  province  of  inquiry  would  the  realization 
of  a  prediction  which  owed  its  birth  to  a  vision  be  found  credible,  even  by 
the  Rationalist.  If  Dr.  Paulus  were  to  read  that  a  somnambulist,  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy,  had  foretold  the  birth  of  a  child,  under  circumstances  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable ;  and  not  only  of  a  child,  but  of  a  boy  ;  and  had 
moreover,  with  accurate  minuteness,  predicted  his  future  mode  of  life, 
character,  and  position  in  history  ;  and  that  each  particular  had  been  exacdy 
verified  by  the  result :  would  he  find  such  a  coincidence  credible  ?  Most 
assuredly  to  no  human  being,  under  any  conditions  whatsoever,  would  he 
concede  the  power  thus  to  penetrate  the  most  mysterious  workings  of  nature ; 
on  the  contrary  he  would  complain  of  the  outrage  on  human  free-will,  which 
is  annihilated  by  the  admission  that  a  man's  entire  intellectual  and  moral 
development  may  be  predetermined  like  the  movements  of  a  clock.  And  he 
would  on  this  very  ground  complain  of  the  inaccuracy  of  observation,  and 
untrustworthiness  of  the  report  which  represented,  as  matters  of  fact,  things 
in  their  very  nature  impossible.  Why  does  he  not  follow  the  same  rule  with 
respect  to  the  New  Testament  narrative  ?  Why  admit  in  the  one  case  what 
he  rejects  in  the  other  ?  Is  biblical  history  to  be  judged  by  one  set  of  laws, 
and  profane  history  by  another  ? — An  assumption  which  the  Rationalist  ia 
compelled  to  make,  if  he  admits  as  credible  in  the  Gospels  that  which  he 
rejects  as  unworthy  of  credit  in  every  other  history — which  is  in  fact  to  fall 
back  on  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view,  since  the  assumption,  that  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  in  every  other  province  are  not  applicable  to  sacred 
history,  is  the  very  essential  of  supranaturalism. 

No  other  rescue  from  this  self-annihilation  remains  to  the  anti-supernatural 
mode  of  explanation,  than  to  question  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  history. 
This  is  the  simplest  expedient,  felt  to  be  such  by  Paulus  himself,  who  remarks, 
that  his  efforts  may  be  deemed  superfluous  to  give  a  natural  explanation  of  a 
narrative,  which  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  stories  invented  either 
after  the  death  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  every  distinguished  man  to  em- 

'<  Ut  sup.  s.  26.  • 
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bellish  his  early  history.  Paulus,  however,  after  an  impartial  examination,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  analogy,  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  applicable.  The 
principal  ground  for  this  opinion  is  the  too  short  interval  between  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist,  and  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.^^  We,  on  the 
contrary,  in  harmony  with  the  observations  in  the  introduction,  would  reverse 
the  question  and  inquire  of  this  interpreter,  how  he  would  render  it  credible, 
that  the  history  of  the  birth  of  a  man  so  famed  as  the  Baptist  should  have 
been  transmitted,  in  an  age  of  great  excitement,  through  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years,  in  all  its  primitive  accuracy  of  detail?  Paulus's  answer 
is  ready :  an  answer  approved  by  others  (Heidenreich,  Olshausen) : — the 
passage  inserted  by  Luke  (i.  5 ;  il  39)  was  possibly  a  family  record,  which 
circulated  among  the  relatives  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus;  and  of  which 
Zacharias  was  probably  the  author.  ^^ 

K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt  controverts  this  hypothesis  with  the  remark,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  a  narrative  so  disfigured  (we  should  rather  say,  so  embellished) 
could  have  been  a  family  record ;  and  that,  if  it  does  not  belong  altogether 
to  the  class  of  legends,  its  historical  basis,  if  such  there  be,  is  no  longer  to  be 
distinguished.^^  It  is  further  maintained,  that  the  narrative  presents  certain 
features  which  no  poet  would  have  conceived,  and  which  prove  it  to  be  a 
direct  impression  of  facts ;  for  instance,  the  Messianic  expectations  expressed 
by  the  different  personages  introduced  by  Luke  (chap.  i.  and  ii.)  correspond 
exactly  with  the  situation  and  relation  of  each  individual. ^^  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  by  no  means  so  striking  as  Paulus  represents  ;  they  are  only  the 
characteristics  of  a  history  which  goes  into  details,  making  a  transition  from 
generalities  to  particulars,  which  is  natural  alike  to  the  poet  and  to  the  popu- 
lar legend  ;  besides,  the  peculiar  Judaical  phraseology  in  which  the  Messianic 
expectations  are  expressed,  and  which  it  is  contended  confirm  the  opinion 
that  this  narrative  was  written,  or  received  its  fixed  form,  before  the  death  of 
Jesus,  continued  to  be  used  after  that  event  (Acts  i.  6  ^%  Moreover  we 
must  agree  with  Schleiermacher  when  he  says :  ^^  least  of  all  is  it  possible  to 
regard  these  utterances  as  strictly  historical ;  or  to  maintain  that  Zacharias, 
in  the  moment  that  he  recovered  his  speech,  employed  it  in  a  song  of  praise, 
uninterrupted  by  the  exultation  and  wonder  of  the  company,  sentiments 
which  the  narrator  interrupts  himself  to  indulge.  It  must,  at  all  events,  be 
admitted,  that  the  author  has  made  additions  of  his  own,  and  has  enriched 
the  history  by  the  lyric  effusions  of  his  muse.  Kuinol  supposes  that  Zacharias 
€X>mposed  and  wrote  down  the  canticle  subsequent  to  the  occasion ;  but  this 
strange  surmise  contradicts  the  text.  There  are  some  other  features  which, 
it  is  contended,  belong  not  to  the  creations  of  the  poet ;  such  as,  the  signs 
made  to  the  father,  the  debate  in  the  family,  the  position  of  the  angel  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  altar. ^^  But  this  criticism  is  merely  a  proof  that  these 
interpreters  have,  or  determine  to  have,  no  just  conception  of  poetry  or 
popular  legend;  for  the  genuine  characteristic  of  poetry  and  my  thus  is 
natural  and  pictorial  representation  of  details.^* 

••  Ut  sup.  t.  7a  fl 
*•  Ut  sup.  s.  69. 

1*  In  Schmidt's  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese,  iii.  i,  s.  119. 
^*  Paulas,  nt  sup. 

^  Cooip.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i.  2,  s.  9. 
*'  (jber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  s.  23. 

*'  Paulus  und  Olshausen  z.  d.  St.,  Heydenreich  a.  a.  O.  i,  s.  87. 

*•  Comp.  Horst,  in  Henke*s  Museum,  i.  4,  s.  705  ;  Vater,  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch, 
),  1.  597  £  ;  Hasc  L.  J.,  §  35  ;  auch  George,  s.  33  f.  91. 
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§19. 
MYTHICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NARRATIVE   IN   ITS  DIFFERENT  STAGES. 

The  above  exposition  of  the  necessity,  and  lastly,  of  the  possibility  of  doubt- 
ing  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  gospel  narrative,  has  led  many  theologians  to 
explain  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  as  a  poetical  composition ; 
suggested  by  the  importance  attributed  by  the  Christians  to  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus,  and  by  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Old  Testament  histories,  in 
which  the  births  of  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Samuel,  and  especially  of  Samson,  are 
related  to  have  been  similarly  announced.  Still  the  matter  was  not  allowed 
to  be  altogether  invented.  It  may  have  been  historically  true  that  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth  lived  long  without  offspring ;  that,  on  one  occasion  whilst  in 
the  temple,  the  old  man's  tongue  was  suddenly  paralyzed  ;  but  that  soon  after- 
wards his  aged  wife  bore  him  a  son,  and  he,  in  his  joy  at  the  event,  recovered 
the  power  of  speech.  At  that  time,  but  still  more  when  John  became  a  re- 
markable man,  the  history  excited  attention,  and  out  of  it  the  existing  legend 
grew.i 

It  is  surprising  to  find  an  explanation  almost  identical  with  the  natural  one 
we  have  criticised  above,  again  brought  forward  under  a  new  title  ;  so  that  the 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  an  admixture  of  subsequent  legends  in  the  nar- 
rative has  little  influence  on  the  view  of  the  matter  itself.  As  the  mode  of 
explanation  we  are  now  advocating  denies  all  confidence  in  the  historical 
authenticity  of  the  record,  all  the  details  must  be  in  themselves  equally  prob- 
lematic ;  and  whether  historical  validity  can  be  retained  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular incident,  can  be  determined  only  by  its  being  either  less  improbable 
than  the  rest,  or  else  less  in  harmony  with  the  spirit,  interest,  and  design  of 
the  poetic  legend,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  had  a  distinct  origin.  The 
barrenness  of  Elizabeth  and  the  sudden  dumbness  of  Zacharias  are  here  re- 
tained as  incidents  of  this  character  :  so  that  only  the  appearing  and  predic- 
tion of  the  angel  are  given  up.  But  by  taking  away  the  angelic  apparition, 
the  sudden  infliction  and  as  sudden  removal  of  the  dumbness  loses  its  only 
adequate  supernatural  cause,  so  that  all  difliculties  which  beset  the  natural  in- 
terpretation remain  in  full  force  :  a  dilemma  into  which  these  theologians  are^ 
most  unnecessarily,  brought  by  their  own  inconsequence ;  for  the  moment  we 
enter  upon  mythical  ground,  all  obligation  to  hold  fast  the  assumed  historical 
fidelity  of  the  account  ceases  to  exist  Besides,  that  which  they  propose  to 
retain  as  historical  fact,  namely,  the  long  barrenness  of  the  parents  of  the 
Baptist,  is  so  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  Hebrew 
legendary  poetry,  that  of  this  incident  the  mythical  origin  is  least  to  be  mis- 
taken. How  confused  has  this  misapprehension  made,  for  example^  the 
reasoning  of  Bauer  !  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  says  he,  consonant  with 
Jewish  ideas,  that  all  children  bom  of  aged  parents,  who  had  previously  been 
childless,  became  distinguished  personages.  John  was  the  child  of  aged 
parents,  and  became  a  notable  preacher  of  repentance  ;  consequently  it  was 
thought  justifiable  to  infer  that  his  birth  was  predicted  by  an  angel.  What  an 
illogical  conclusion  !  for  which  he  has  no  other  ground  than  the  assumption 
that  John  was  the  son  of  aged  parents.  Let  this  be  made  a  settled  point, 
and  the  conclusion  follows  without  difliculty.  It  was  readily  believed,  he  pro- 
ceeds, of  remarkable  men  that  they  were  bom  of  aged  parents,  and  that  their 
birth,  no  longer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  be  expected,  was  an* 

*  £.  F.  iiber  die  zwei  ersten  Kapitel  u.  s.  w.  in  Henke's  Magazin,  v.    i,  s,  162  ff.,  und 
Bauer  hebr.  Mythol.,  ii.  220  f. 
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Tiounced  by  a  heavenly  messenger  ^ ;  John  was  a  great  man  and  a  prophet ; 
consequently,  the  legend  represented  him  to  have  been  born  of  an  aged 
couple,  and  his  birth  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  an  angel. 

Seeing  that  this  explanation  of  the  narrative  before  us,  as  a  half  (so  called 
historical)  mythus,  is  encumbered  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  half  measure, 
Gabler  has  treated  it  as  a  pure  philosophical,  or  dogmatical  mythus.'  Horst 
likewise  considers  it^  and  indeed  the  entire  two  tirst  chapters  of  Luke,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  as  an  ingenious  fiction,  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, together  with  that  of  his  precursor,  and  the  predictions  concerning  the 
character  and  ministry  of  the  latter,  framed  after  the  event,  are  set  forth  ;  it 
being  precisely  the  loquacious  circumstantiality  of  the  narration  which  be- 
tmys  the  poet^  Schleiermacher  likewise  explains  the  first  chapter  as  a  little 
poem,  similar  in  character  to  many  of  the  Jewish  poems  which  we  meet  with 
in  their  apocrypha.  He  does  not  however  consider  it  altogether  a  fabri- 
cation. It  might  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  and  in  a  widespread  tradition  ; 
bat  die  poet  has  allowed  himself  so  full  a  license  in  arranging,  and  combining^ 
in  moulding  and  embodying  the  vague  and  fluctuating  representations  of  tra- 
dition, that  the  attempt  to  detect  the  purely  historical  in  such  narratives,  must 
prove  a  fruitless  and  useless  effort.^  Horst  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  the 
author  of  the  piece  to  have  been  a  Judaising  Christian  ;  whilst  Schleiermacher 
imagines  it  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Christian  of  the  famed  Jewish  school, 
at  a  period  when  it  comprised  some  who  still  continued  strict  disciples  of 
John  ;  and  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  narrative  to  bring  over  to  Christi- 
anity, by  exhibiting  the  relationship  of  John  to  the  Christ  as  his  peculiar  and 
highest  destiny ;  and  also  by  holding  out  the  expectation  of  a  state  of  tem- 
poral greatness  for  the  Jewish  people  at  the  reappearance  of  Christ. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament  histories,  to  which,  as 
most  interpreters  admit,  the  narrative  of  the  annunciation  and  birth  of  the 
Baptist  bears  a  striking  affinity,  will  render  it  abundantly  evident  that  this 
is  the  only  just  view  of  the  passage  in  question.  But  it  must  not  here  be 
imagined,  as  is  now  so  readily  affirmed  in  the  confutation  of  the  mythical  view 
of  this  passage,  that  the  author  of  our  narrative  first  made  a  collection  from 
the  Old  Testament  of  its  individual  traits ;  much  rather  had  the  scattered 
traits  respecting  the  late  birth  of  different  distinguished  men,  as  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  blended  themselves  into  a  compound  image  in  the  mind  of 
their  reader,  whence  he  selected  the  features  most  appropriate  to  his  present 
subject  Of  the  children  born  of  aged  parents,  Isaac  is  the  most  ancient  pro- 
totype. As  it  is  said  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  *'  they  both  were  advanced 
in  their  days  "  (v.  7)  ir/>o)3c)3i;<coTes  iv  tois  ruiipai^  avTtav,  so  Abraham  and  Sarah 
"  were  advanced  in  their  days  "  D^PJS  D^KS  (Gen.'  xviii.  1 1 ;  LXX :  Trpoptprj- 
irarcf  '^fupw),  when  they  were  promised  a  son.  It  is  likewise  from  this  history 
that  the  incredulity  of  the  father,  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  both 

'  The  adoption  of  this  opinion  is  best  explained  by  a  passage — with  respect  to  this  matter 
dassical — in  the  Evangelium  de  nativitate  Marine,  in  Fabricius  codex  apocryphus  N.  Ti.  i, 
pw  22  f.,  and  in  Thilo  1,  p.  322,  **  Deus  " — it  is  here  said, — cum  alicujus  uterum  claudit^  ad 
hoc  facU^  ut  mirabilius  denuo  aperiat^  et  non  libidinis  esse,  quod  nascitur,  sed  divini  muneris 
cognoscatur.  Prima  enim  gentis  vesira  Sara  mater  nonne  usque  ad  octogestmum  annum  in- 
fecundafuii  f  et  tamen  in  uUimd  seneciutis  atate  genuit  Isaac ^  cui  repromissa  erat  benedictio 
mmnium  gentium,  Rachel  quoque,  tantum  Domino  grata  tantumque  a  sancto  Jacob  amata  diu 
sUrilisfuit^  et  tamen  Joseph  genuit,  non  solum  dominum  yEgypii,  sed  plurimarum  gentium 
fm9u  periturarum  libtrcUorem,  Quis  in  ducibus  velfortior  Sampsofu^  vet  sanctior  Samuele  ? 
et  tamen  hi  ambo  steriles  matres  habuere. — ergo — craie — dUatos  diu  conceptus  et  steriles  partus 
wnrabiliitres  esse  solere. 

*  Neuestes  theol.  Joamal,  vii.  i,  s.  402  f. 
^  In  Uenke't  Museum,  i.  4,  s.  702  ff. 

*  Hase  in  hb  Leben  Jesu  makes  the  same  admission  ;  compare  §  52  with  §  32. 
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parents,  and  the  demand  of  a  sign,  are  borrowed  in  our  narrative.  As  Abra- 
ham, when  Jehovah  promises  him  he  shall  have  a  son  and  a  numerous  pos- 
terity who  shall  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  doubtingly  inquires,  **  Whereby 
shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it  ?  "  Kara  rC  yywrofuu^  ort  jcXi^poro^ipM 
avnjv ;  (sc  rrjy  yrjv.  Gen.  XV.  8.  LXX) :  SO  Zacharias — "  Whereby  shall  I 
know  this  ?  "  Kara  Tiyvwa-ofiat  rovro ;  (v.  18.)  The  incredulity  of  Sarah  is  not 
made  use  of  for  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  is  said  to  be  of  the  daughters  of  Aaioo, 
and  the  name  Elizabeth  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  Aaron^ 
wife  (Exod.  vi.  23.  LXX.).  The  incident  of  the  angel  announcing  the  bilth 
of  the  Baptist  is  taken  from  the  history  of  another  late-bom  child,  Samson. 
In  our  narrative  indeed,  the  angel  appears  first  to  the  father  in  the  tempk^ 
whereas  in  the  history  of  Samson  he  shows  himself  first  to  the  mother,  and 
afterwards  to  the  father  in  the  field.  This,  however,  is  an  alteration  arising 
naturally  out  of  the  different  situations  of  the  respective  parents  (Judges  xaL), 
According  to  popular  Jewish  notions,  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the 
priest  to  be  visited  by  angels  and  divine  apparitions  whilst  offering  incense  ia 
the  temple.®  The  command  which  before  his  birth  predestined  the  Baptist 
— whose  later  ascetic  mode  of  life  was  known — to  be  a  Nazarite,  is  taken  from 
the  same  source.  As,  to  Samson's  mother  during  her  pregnancy,  wine,  stroog 
drink,  and  unclean  food,  were  forbidden,  so  a  similar  diet  is  prescribed  for  her 
sonj  adding,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  that  the  child  shall  be  consecrated  to 
God  from  the  womb.^  The  blessings  which  it  is  predicted  that  these  two  men 
shall  realize  for  the  people  of  Israel  are  similar  (comp.  Luke  i.  16,  17,  with 
Judges  xiii.  5),  and  each  narrative  concludes  with  the  same  expression  respec- 
ting the  hopeful  growth  of  the  child.*  It  may  be  too  bold  to  derive  the  L^ 
vitical  descent  of  the  Baptist  from  a  third  Old  Testament  history  of  a  late4)oni 
son — from  the  history  of  Samuel  (compare  i  Sam.  i.  i ;  Chron.  vii.  27) ;  but 
the  lyric  effusions  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke  are  imitations  of  this  histoiy. 
As  Samuel's  mother,  when  consigning  him  to  the  care  of  the  high  priest, 
breaks  forth  into  a  hymn  (i  Sam.  ii.  i),  so  the  father  of  John  does  the  same 
at  the  circumcision  ;  though  the  particular  expressions  in  die  Canticle  uttered 
by  Mary — of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter — have  a  closer  resem* 
blance  to  Hannah's  song  of  praise  than  that  of  Zacharias.  The  significant 
appellation  y<7^ff  (|)'7^n^.=0coxapi9),  predetermined  by  the  angel,  had  its  prece* 
dent  in  the  announcements  of  the  names  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ^^ ;  but  the 
ground  of  its  selection  was  the  apparently  providential  coincidence  between 
the  signification  of  the  name  and  the  historical  destination  of  the  man.     The 


*  Wetstein  zu  Luke  L  ii,  s.  647  f.  addaces  passages  from  Josephus  and  from  the  Rabbins 
recording  apparitions  seen  by  the  high  priests.  How  readily  it  was  presamed  that  the  same 
thing  happened  to  ordinary  priests  is  apparent  from  the  narrative  before  us. 


7  Judges  xiiL  14  (LXX.) : 
Kol  cXpw  Kol  aixtpa  (al.  fd$vafULt  hebr.  "^7^) 
fiil  rcfrw. 

•  Judg.  xiii.  5 :  ^       ^  ^ 

drc  iiyuLfffUwov  fffrat  ry  tfcy  (al.  Na^p  ^oO 
^OTOi)  rd  TotddpuHf  odx  t%  yaorpin  (al.  dvA 
T^f  cocXiat). 

*  Judg.  xiii.  24  f.  : 

reU  i^X^Tiytf-cF  cuDrdv  K^ot,  ccU  i?*{^iy  (al. 
ififuMii)  rh  ToMifnW  koI  lipfyiTO  wvtvfUL 
Kvplcv  cvfiTOp€i&€ff$aiavTi^  ip  vapeft/SoXj  Adv, 
iMOftkvw  £a/id  KoX  dpofUffom  *Ea$€i6\. 

Comp.  Gen.  xxi.  2a 

»«Gcn.  xvi.  II.  (LXX.): 
col  KaX4<r€ts  t6  (bw/ua  avrov  ^l<r/ia4\* 
xvii.  19  : 'liradjc. 


Luc.  i.  15. 
ecu  oZror  jccU  vUctpa  w  fiii  wljf, 

Luc.  i.  15 : 

foirp^  airroH. 

Luc  i.  80 : 
rd  9^  waidiw  rfC^t  koI  iKparmovrc  vwt^fum, 
Koi  fff  ip  ract  ipiifMoit,  hn  'hf^pf^t  dPtM^mm 
ovrov  vpftt  rdp  'I^/wifX. 


Lac.  i.  13 : 
Kal  KuX4ctit  rbiifOftaairQO  1«idyp^. 
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remark,  that  the  name  of  John  was  not  in  the  family  (y.  6i),  only  brought  its 
celestial  origin  more  fully  into  view.  The  tablet  (inyaKtBioy)  upon  which  the 
father  wrote  the  name  (v.  63),  was  necessary  on  account  of  his  incapacity  to 
speak  ;  but  it  also  had  its  type  in  the  Old  Testament  Isaiah  was  commanded 
to  write  the  significant  names  of  the  child  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  upon  a  tab- 
let (Isaiah  viii.  i  ff.).  The  only  supernatural  incident  of  the  narrative,  of 
which  the  Old  Testament  may  seem  to  offer  no  precise  analogy,  is  the  dumb- 
ness ;  and  this  is  the  point  fixed  upon  by  those  who  contest  the  mythical 
view.^^  But  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  asking  and  receiving  a  sign  from 
heaven  in  confirmation  of  a  promise  or  prophecy  was  usual  among  the  He- 
brews (comp.  Isaiah  vii.  11  ff.)  ;  that  the  temporary  loss  of  one  of  the  senses 
was  the  peculiar  punishment  inflicted  after  a  heavenly  vision  (Acts  ix.  8,  17 
tL) ;  that  Daniel  became  dumb  whilst  the  angel  was  talking  with  him,  and  did 
not  recover  his  speech  till  the  angel  had  touched  his  lips  and  opened  his 
mouth  (Dan.  x.  15  f.) :  the  origin  of  this  incident  also  will  be  found  in  the 
legend,  and  not  in  historical  fact.  Of  two  ordinary  and  subordinate  features 
of  the  narrative,  the  one,  the  righteousness  of  the  parents  of  the  Baptist  (v.  6), 
is  merely  a  conclusion  founded  upon  the  belief  that  to  a  pious  couple  alone 
would  the  blessing  of  such  a  son  be  vouchsafed,  and  consequently  is  void  of 
all  historical  worth ;  the  other,  the  statement  that  John  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  (the  Great)  (v.  5),  is  without  doubt  a  correct  calculation. 

So  that  we  stand  here  upon  purely  mythical-poetical  ground ;  the  only 
historical  reality  which  we  can  hold  fast  as  positive  matter  of  fact  being  this  : 
— the  impression  made  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  virtue  of  his  ministry  and  his 
relation  to  Jesus,  was  so  powerful  as  to  lead  to  the  subsequent  glorification 
of  his  birth  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Christian 
legend.^ 

"  Olshaasoif  bibL  Commentar,  i.  s.  116.      Hoffmann,  s.  146. 

^  VTiih  this  view  of  the  passage  compare  De  Wette,  Exeg.  Handbuch  zum  N.  T.,  i.  2, 
S.12. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DAVIDICAL  DESCENT  OF  JESUS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GENEALOGICAL 

TABLES  OF  MATTHEW  AND  LUKE. 


§20. 

THE  TWO   GENEALOGIES   OF  JESUS   CONSIDERED   SEPARATELY   AND 

IRRESPECTIVELY   OF   ONE   ANOTHER. 

In  the  history  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  we  had  the  single  account  of  Luke; 
but  regarding  the  genealogical  descent  of  Jesus  we  have  also  that  of  Matthew ; 
SO  that  in  this  case  the  mutual  control  of  two  narrators  in  some  respects  mul- 
tiplies, whilst  in  others  it  lightens,  our  critical  labour.  It  is  indeed  true  thit 
the  authenticity  of  the  two  ]lrst  chapters  of  Matthew,  which  contain  the  histocy 
of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  parallel  section  of 
Luke,  has  been  questioned  :  but  as  in  both  cases  the  question  has  originated 
merely  in  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  subject,  the  doubt  has  been  silenced  by  a 
decisive  refutation.* 

Each  of  these  two  Gospels  contains  a  genealogical  table  designed  to  exhibit 
the  Davidical  descent  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  That  of  Matthew  (i.  1-17)  pre- 
cedes, that  of  Luke  (iii.  23-38)  follows,  the  history  of  the  announcement  and 
birth  of  Jesus.  These  two  tables,  considered  each  in  itself,  or  both  compared 
together,  afford  so  important  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  evangelic  records 
in  this  section,  as  to  render  a  close  examination  of  them  imperative.  We 
shall  first  consider  each  separately,  and  then  each,  but  particularly  that  of 
Matthew,  in  comparison  with  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  which  it 
is  parallel. 

In  the  Genealogy  given  by  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel,  there  is  a  cOTi* 
parison  of  the  account  with  itself  which  is  important,  as  it  gives  a  result,  a  sum 
at  its  conclusion,  whose  correctness  may  be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the 
previous  statements.  In  the  summing  up  it  is  said,  that  from  Abraham  to 
Christ  there  are  three  divisions  of  fourteen  generations  each,  the  first  from 
Abraham  to  David,  the  second  from  David  to  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  third 
from  the  exile  to  Christ.  Now  if  we  compute  the  number  of  names  for  oursdveii 
we  find  the  first  fourteen  from  Abraham  to  David,  both  included,  complete 
(2-5) ;  also  that  from  Solomon  to  Jechonias,  after  whom  the  Babylonish  exile 
is  mentioned  (6-1 1) ;  but  from  Jechonias  to  Jesus,  even  reckoning  the  latter 
as  one,  we  can  discover  only  thirteen  (12-16).  How  shall  we  explain  this 
discrepancy  ?  The  supposition  that  one  of  the  names  has  escaped  from  the 
third  division  by  an  error  of  a  transcriber,'  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb* 

*  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  MaUh.  Proleg.,  p.  xxvii.  f. 

*  Paulus,  p.  292. 
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ince  the  deficiency  is  mentioned  so  early  as  by  Porphyry.*    The  inst 

n  some  manuscripts  and  versions,  of  the  name  Jehoiakim  ♦  betwee 

and  Jechonias,  does  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  third  division  ; 

ids  a  superfluous  generation  to  the  second  division,  which  was  al'read; 

ne.     As  also  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  deficiency  originated  with  tht 

of  the  genealogy,*  the  question  arises  :  in  what  manner  did  he  reckon 

0  count  fourteen  generations  for  his  third  series  ?    Truly  it  is  possible 

It  in  various  ways,  if  an  arbitrary  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  the  first  and 

ambers  of  the  several  series  be  permitted.     It  might  indeed  have  been 

posed,  that  a  generation  already  included  in  one  division  was  necessarily 

ed  from  another :  but  the  compiler  of  the  genealogy  may  perhaps  have 

t  otherwise ;  and  since  David  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  table,  it  is 

e  that  the  author  counted  him  twice :  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  first 

and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.     This  would  not  indeed,  any 

han  the  insertion  of  Jehoiakim,  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the  third 

Q,  but  give  too  many  to  the  second ;  so  that  we  must,  with  some  com- 

ors,^  conclude  the  second  series  not  with  Jechonias,  as  is  usually  done, 

th  his  predecessor  Josias :  and  now,  by  means  of  the  double  enumer- 

i  David,  Jechonias,  who  was  superfluous  in  the  second  division,  being 

»le  for  the  third,  the  last  series,  including  Jesus,  has  its  fourteen  mem- 

iroplete.     But  it  seems  very  arbitrary  to  reckon  the  concluding  member 

first  series  twice,  and  not  also  that  of  the  second  :  to  avoid  which  in- 

ency  some  interpreters  have  proposed  to  count  Josias  twice,  as  well  as 

and  thus  complete  the  fourteen  members  of  the  third  series  without 

But  whilst  this  computation  escapes  one  blunder,  it  falls  into  another  ; 

\  that  whereas  the  expression  airo  *Appaafi  ccos  Aa^i8  k.  r.  \.  (v.  17)  is 

ed  to  include  the  latter,  in  airo  /AerotKconas  Ba^vXtovo^  ecus  rov  XpurroVf 

yr  is  excluded.     This  diflliculty  may  be  avoided  by  counting  Jechonias 

stead  of  Josias,  which  gives  us  fourteen  names  for  the  third  division, 

5  Jesus  ;  but  then,  in  order  not  to  have  too  many  in  the  second,  we 

>p  the  double  enumeration  of  David,  and  thus  be  liable  to  the  same 

^  inconsistency  as  in  the  former  case,  since  the  double  enumeration 

between  the  second  and  third  divisions,  and  not  between  the  first  and 

Perhaps  De  Wette  has  found  the  right  clue  when  he  remarks,  that 

Ti  both  transitions  some  member  of  the  series  is  mentioned  twice, 

first  case  only  that  member  is  a  ptrson  (David),  and  therefore  to 

^koned.     In  the  second  case  it  is  the  Babylonish  captivity  occur- 

m  Josias  and  Jechonias,  which  latter,  since  he  had  reigned  only 

IS  in  Jerusalem  (the  greater  part  of  his  life  having  passed  after 

away  to  Babylon),  was  mentioned  indeed  at  the  conclusion  of 

eries  for  the  sake  of  connexion,  but  was  to  be  reckoned  only  at 

%  of  the  third.® 

compare  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  (still  without  reference  to 

\)  with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 

discrepancy,  and  in  this  case  of  a  nature  exactly  the  reverse  of 

:  for  as  the  table  considered  in  itself  required  the  duplication 

*r  in  order  to  complete  its  scheme,  so  when  compared  with  the 

t,  we  find  that  many  of  the  names  there  recorded  have  been 

er  that  the  number  fourteen  might  not  be  exceeded.     That  is 

Testament  affords  data  for  comparison  with  this  genealogical 

'  Hieron.  in  Daniel,  init. 

*  Sec  VVctsteiiJ. 

*  e,g.  Frische,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  p.  13. 

*  £xe^.  Handbuch,  i.  i,  s.  12  f. 
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table  as  the  famed  pedigree  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  from  Abraham  to 
Zorobabel  and  his  sons  ;  after  whom  the  Davidical  line  begins  to  retire  into 
obscurity,  and  from  the  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  the  genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew ceases  to  be  under  any  control.  The  series  of  generations  from  Abraham 
to  Judah,  Pharez,  and  Hezron,  is  sufficiently  well  known  from  Genesis;  from 
Pharez  to  David  we  find  it  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  in  the 
2nd  chapter  of  the  ist  Chronicles ;  that  from  David  to  Zerubbabel  in  the  3rd 
chapter  of  the  same  book ;  besides  passages  that  are  parallel  with  separate 
portions  of  the  series. 

To  complete  the  comparison :  we  find  the  line  from  Abraham  to  David, 
that  is,  the  whole  first  division  of  fourteen  in  our  genealogy,  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  the  names  of  men  given  in  the  Old  Testament:  leaving  ont 
however  the  names  of  some  women,  one  of  which  makes  a  difficulty.  It  is 
said  V.  5  that  Rahab  was  the  mother  of  Boaz.  Not  only  is  this  without  con- 
firmation in  the  Old  Testament,  but  even  if  she  be  made  die  great-grandmother 
of  J  esse,  the  father  of  David,  there  are  too  few  generations  between  her  time 
and  that  of  David  (from  about  1450  to  1050  B.C.),  that  is,  counting  either 
Rahab  or  David  as  one,  four  for  400  years.  Yet  this  error  falls  bade  upon 
the  Old  Testament  genealogy  itself,  in  so  far  as  Jesse's  great-grandfather 
Salmon,  whom  Matthew  calls  the  husband  of  Rahab,  is  said  Ruth  iv.  20^  as 
well  as  by  Matthew,  to  be  the  son  of  a  Nahshon,  who,  according  to  Numben 
i.  7,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness^  :  from  which  ci^ 
cumstance  the  idea  was  naturally  suggested,  to  marry  his  son  with  that  Rahab 
who  saved  the  Israelitish  spies,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  woman  for  whom  the 
Israelites  had  an  especial  regard  (compare  James  ii.  25,  Heb.  xi.  31)  into  the 
lineage  of  David  and  the  Messiah. 

Many  discrepancies  are  found  in  the  second  division  from  David  to  Zoro- 
babel and  his  son,  as  well  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  Firstly,  it  is  said 
V.  ^  Joram  begat  Ozias ;  whereas  we  know  from  i  Chron.  iii.  11,  12,  that 
Uzziah  was  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  the  son  of  Joram,  and  that  three 
kings  occur  between  them,  namely,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah,  after  whom 
comes  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  i,  or  as  he  is  called  i  Chron.  ili.  12,  and  > 
Kings  xiv.  21,  Azariah).  Secondly:  our  genealogy  says  v.  11,  Josias  begti 
Jechonias  and  his  brethren.  But  we  find  from  i  Chron.  iii.  16,  that  the  son 
and  successor  of  Josiah  was  called  Jehoiakim,  after  whom  came  his  son  and 
successor  Jechoniah  or  Jehoiachin.  Moreover  brethren  are  ascribed  to 
Jechoniah,  whereas  the  Old  Testament  mentions  none.  Jehoiakim,  however^ 
had  brothers:  so  that  the  mention  of  the  brethren  of  Jechonias  in  Matthew 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  exchange  of  these  two  persons. — A  third 
discrepancy  relates  to  Zorobabel.  He  is  here  called,  v.  1 2,  a  son  of  Salathiel ; 
whilst  in  i  Chron.  iii.  19,  he  is  descended  from  Jechoniah,  not  through 
Shealtiel,  but  through  his  brother  Pedaiah.  In  Ezra  v.  2,  and  Haggai  L  i, 
however,  Zerubbabel  is  designated,  as  here,  the  son  of  Shealtiel. — In  the  last 
place,  Abiud,  who  is  here  called  the  son  of  Zorobabel,  is  not  to  be  found 
amongst  the  children  of  Zerubbabel  mentioned  i  Chron.  iii.  19  f. :  perhaps 
because  Abiud  was  only  a  surname  derived  from  a  son  of  one  of  those  there 
mentioned.® 

The  second  and  third  of  these  discrepancies  may  have  crept  in  without  evil 
intention,  and  without  any  great  degree  of  carelessness,  for  the  omission  of 
Jehoiakim  may  have  arisen  from  the  similar  sound  of  the  names  (D^i?pn^  and 


7  The  expedient  of  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Matth.  p.  3,  to  distinguish  the  Rahab  here 
tinned  from  the  celebrated  one,  becomes  hence  superflaous,  l^des  that  it  is  perfectly 
arbitrary. 

*  Hotfmann,  u  154*  according  to  Hug,  EinL,  ii.  s.  271. 
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l^C^H'),  which  accounts  also  for  the  transposition  of  the  brothers  of  J echoni ah; 
whilst  respecting  Zorobabel  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  is  partly 
adverse,  partly  favourable.  But  the  first  discrepancy  we  have  adduced, 
namely,  the  omission  of  three  known  kings,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  set  aside. 
It  has  indeed  been  held  that  the  similarity  of  names  may  here  also  have  led 
the  author  to  pass  unintentionally  from  Joram  to  Ozias,  instead  of  to  the 
similar  sounding  Ahaziah  (in  the  LXX.  Ochozias).  But  this  omission  falls  in 
so  happily  with  the  author's  design  of  the  threefold  fourteen  (admitting  the 
double  enumeration  of  David),  that  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  with  Jerome, 
that  the  oversight  was  made  on  purpose  with  a  view  to  it*  From  Abraham 
to  Davidy  where  the  first  division  presented  itself,  having  found  fourteen 
members,  he  seems  to  have  wished  that  those  of  the  following  divisions 
should  correspond  in  number.  In  the  whole  remaining  series  the  Babylonish 
exile  offered  itself  as  the  natural  point  of  separation.  But  as  the  second 
division  from  David  to  the  exile  gave  him  four  supernumerary  members, 
therefore  he  omitted  four  of  the  names.  For  what  reason  these  particular 
four  were  chosen  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  at  least  for  the  three  last 
mentioned. 

The  cause  of  the  compiler's  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  threefold  equal 
numbers,  may  have  been  simply,  that  by  this  adoption  of  the  Oriental  custom 
of  division  into  equal  sections,  the  genealogy  might  be  more  easily  committed 
to  memory^^ :  but  with  this  motive  a  mystical  idea  was  probably  combined. 
The  question  arises  whether  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  number  which  is  thrice 
repeated,  or  whether  it  consists  in  the  threefold  repetition  ?  Fourteen  is  the 
double  of  the  sacred  number  seven  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  selected 
for  this  reason,^^  because  otherwise  the  seven  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  fourteen.  Still  more  improbable  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Obhausen,  that  the  number  fourteen  was  specially  chosen  as  being 
the  numeric  value  of  the  name  of  David  ^';  for  puerilities  of  this  kind, 
appropriate  to  the  rabbinical  gematria,  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  object  of  the  genealogists  consisted 
merely  in  the  repetition  of  an  equal  number  by  retaining  the  fourteen  which 
had  6rst  accidentally  presented  itself:  since  it  was  a  notion  of  the  Jews  ihat 
signal  divine  visitations,  whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  recurred  at 
regular  periodical  intervals.  Thus,  as  fourteen  generations  had  intervened 
between  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  holy  people,  and  David  the  king  after 
God's  own  heart,  so  fourteen  generations  must  intervene  between  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coming  of  the  son  of  David,  the  Messiah.  ^^ 
The  most  ancient  genealogies  in  Genesis  exhibit  the  very  same  uniformity. 
As  according  to  the  plfikoi  ycvcorea>s  avOpiMnayy  cap.  v.,  from  Adam  the  first, 
to  Noah  the  second,  father  of  men,  were  ten  generations :  so  from  Noah,  or 
rather  from  his  son,  the  tenth  is  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful.  ^^ 

*  Compare  Fritsche,  G>mro.  in  Matth.,  p.  19 ;  Paulus,  exeget.  Handbuch,  i.  s.  289 ;  De 
Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  in  loco. 

^  Fritsche  in  Matth.,  p.  11. 

"  Paulos,  s.  292. 

**  Blbl.  Comm.,  p.  46,  note. 

^  See  Schneckenbarger,  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  s.  41  f.,  and  the  passage 
died  from  Josephus,  B.  j.  vi.  8.  Also  may  l)e  compared  the  passage  cited  by  Schottgen, 
hone  bebr.  et  taJm.  zu  Mattb.  i.  from  Synopsis  Sohar,  p.  132,  n.  18.  j4d  Abrahamo  usque 
md  SmUmtomim  XV,  sunt  generationes ;  atque  tunc  luna  juit  in  plenilunio,  A  ScUomone  usque 
mi  Ztdtkitun  iterum  sunt  XV,  gtneraiiones^  it  tunc  luna  drfeeit,  et  Zedekia  effossi  sunt  oculi, 

'*  De  Wette  has  already  called  attention  to  the  analog)r  between  these  Old  Testament 
nealogict  and  those  of  the  Gospels,  with  regard  to  the  intentional  equality  of  numbers. 
Khtik  der  mot.  Geschkbte,  s  69.    Comp.  s.  ^. 
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This  d priori  treatment  of  his  subject,  this  Procrustes-bed  upon  which  the 
author  of  our  genealogy  now  stretches,  now  curtails  it,  almost  like  a  philoso- 
pher constructing  a  system,— can  excite  no  predisposition  in  his  favour.  It 
is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  custom  of  Oriental  genealogists  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  similar  licence ;  for  when  an  author  presents  us  with  a  pedigree 
expressly  declaring  that  clI/  the  generations  during  a  space  of  time  were  foiu>* 
teen,  whereas,  through  accident  or  intention,  many  members  are  wanting^— 
he  betrays  an  arbitrariness  and  want  of  critical  accuracy,  which  must  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  his  whole  genealogy. 

The  genealogy  of  Luke,  considered  separately,  does  not  present  so  many 
defects  as  that  of  Matthew.  It  has  no  concluding  statement  of  the  numbor 
of  generations  comprised  in  the  genealogy,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  itse]( 
neither  can  it  be  tested,  to  much  extent,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Old 
Testament.  For,  from  David  to  Nathan,  the  line  traced  by  Luke  has  no 
correspondence  with  any  Old  Testament  genealogy,  excepting  in  two  of  its 
members,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel ;  and  even  with  respect  to  these  two,  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  the  statement  of  Luke  and  that  of  i  Chron.  iii.  17. 
19  f. :  for  the  former  calls  Salathiel  a  son  of  Neri,  whilst,  according  to  the 
latter,  he  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah.  Luke  also  mentions  one  Resa  as  the 
son  of  Zorobabel,  a  name  which  does  not  appear  amongst  the  children  of 
Zerubbabel  in  i  Chron.  iii.  17,  19.  Also,  in  the  series  before  Abraham,  Luke 
inserts  a  Cainan,  who  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Gen.  x.  24 ;  xl 
12  if.,  but  who  was  however  already  inserted  by  the  LXX.  In  fac^  the 
original  text  has  this  name  in  its  first  series  as  the  third  from  Adam,  and 
thence  the  translation  appears  to  have  transplanted  him  to  the  corresponding 
place  in  the  second  series  as  the  third  from  Noah. 


§  21. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWO  GENEALOGIES — ATTEMPl'  TO   RECONCILE  THEIR 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

If  we  compare  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  we  become 
aware  of  still  more  striking  discrepancies.  Some  of  these  differences  indeed 
are  unimportant,  as  the  opposite  direction  of  the  two  tables,  the  line  of  Mat- 
thew descending  from  Abraham  to  Jesus,  that  of  Luke  ascending  from  Jesus 
to  his  ancestors.  Also  the  greater  extent  of  the  line  of  Luke ;  Matthew 
deriving  it  no  farther  than  from  Abraham,  while  Luke  (perhaps  lengthening 
some  existing  document  in  order  to  make  it  more  consonant  with  the 
universalism  of  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ^ ;)  carries  it  back  to  Adam  and  to  God 
himself.  More  important  is  the  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of 
generations  for  equal  periods,  Luke  having  41  between  David  and  Jesus, 
whilst  Matthew  has  only  26.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  this :  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  genealogy,  in  Luke  totally  different  individuals  are  made 
the  ancestors  of  Jesus  from  those  in  Matthew.  It  is  true,  both  writers  agree 
in  deriving  the  lineage  of  Jesus  through  Joseph  from  David  and  Abraham, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  individual  members  of  the  series  correspond  from 
Abraham  to  David,  as  well  as  two  of  the  names  in  the  subsequent  portion  : 
those  of  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel.  But  the  difficulty  becomes  desperate  when 
we  find  that,  with  these  two  exceptions  about  midway,  the  whole  of  the  names 
from  David  to  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  are  totally  different  in  Matthew  and 

^  See  Chrysostom  and  Luther,  in  Credner,  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.,  i,  s.  143  f.  Winer,  bifal* 
Realworterbuch,  i.  s.  659. 
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ID  Luke.  In  Matthew,  the  father  of  Joseph  is  called  Jacob ;  in  Luke,  Heli. 
In  Matthew,  the  son  of  David  through  whom  Joseph  descended  from  that 
Idng  is  Solomon  ;  in  Luke,  Nathan :  and  so  on,  the  line  descends,  in  Mat- 
thew, through  the  race  of  known  kings ;  in  Luke,  through  an  unknown 
collateral  branch,  coinciding  only  with  respect  to  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel, 
whilst  they  still  differ  in  the  names  of  the  father  of  Salathiel  and  the  son  of 
Zorobabel.  Since  this  difference  appears  to  offer  a  complete  contradiction,  the 
most  industrious  efforts  have  been  made  at  all  times  to  reconcile  the  two. 
Passing  in  silence  explanations  evidently  unsatisfactory,  such  as  a  mystical 
signification,  ^  or  an  arbitrary  change  of  names,^  we  shall  consider  two  pairs 
of  hypotheses  which  have  been  most  conspicuous,  and  are  mutually  supported, 
or  at  least  bear  affinity  to  one  another. 

The  first  pair  is  formed  upon  the  presupposition  of  Augustine,  that  Joseph  "<. 
was  an  adopted  son,  and  that  one  evangelist  gave  the  name  of  his  real,  the 
other  that  of  his  adopted,  father  * ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  old  chronologist 
Julius  Africanus,  that  a  Levirate  marriage  had  taken  place  between  the  parents 
of  Joseph,  and  that  the  one  genealogy  belonged  to  the  natural,  the  other  to 
the  legal,  father  of  Joseph,  by  the  one  of  whom  he  was  descended  from 
David  through  Solomon,  by  the  other  through  Nathan.*  The  farther  ques- 
tion :  to  which  father  do  the  respective  genealogies  belong  ?  is  open  to  two 
species  of  criticism,  the  one  founded  upon  literal  expressions,  the  other  upon 
the  spirit  and  character  of  each  gospel :  and  which  lead  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. Augustine  as  well  as  Africanus,  has  observed,  that  Matthew  makes 
use  of  an  expression  in  describing  the  relationship  between  Joseph  and  his 
so-called  father,  which  more  definitely  points  out  the  natural  filial  relationship 
than  that  of  Luke :  for  the  former  says  'Itucwfi  iyiwrja-t  tov  *I<o(r^<^ :  whilst 
the  expression  of  the  latter,  *l(aiT7j<f>  tov  'HA.i,  appears  equally  applicable  to  a 
son  by  adoption,  or  by  virtue  of  a  Levirate  marriage.  But  smce  the  very 
object  of  a  Levirate  marriage  was  to  maintain  the  name  and  race  of  a  deceased 
childless  brother,  it  was  the  Jewish  custom  to  inscribe  the  first-born  son  of  such 
a  marriage,  not  on  the  family  register  of  his  natural  father,  as  Matthew  has 
done  here,  but  on  that  of  his  legal  father,  as  Luke  has  done  on  the  above  sup- 
position. Now  that  a  person  so  entirely  imbued  with  Jewish  opinions  as  the 
author  of  the  first  Gospel,  should  have  made  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  cannot 
be  held  probable.  Accordingly,  Schleiermacher  and  others  conceive  them- 
selves bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  two  Gospels  to  admit  that  Matthew,  in  spite  of 
his  iyivyTfo-tj  must  have  given  the  lineage  of  the  legal  father,  according  to  Jew- 
ish custom  :  whilst  Luke,  who  perhaps  was  not  born  a  Jew,  and  was  less 
familiar  with  Jewish  habits,  might  have  fallen  upon  the  genealogy  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  Joseph,  who  were  not,  like  the  firstborn,  inscribed  amongst 
the  family  of  the  deceased  legal  father,  but  with  that  of  their  natural  father,  and 
might  have  taken  this  for  the  genealogical  table  of  the  first-born  Joseph,  whilst 
it  really  belonged  to  him  only  by  natural  descent,  to  which  Jewish  genealo- 
gists paid  no  regard/  But,  besides  the  fact,  which  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
that  the  genealogy  of  Luke  can  with  difficulty  be  proved  to  be  the  work  of  the 
author  of  that  Gospel : — in  which  case  the  little  acquaintance  of  Luke  with 

*  Orifi^.  homil.  in  Lucam  28. 

'  Luther,  Werke,  Bd.  14.     Walch.  Ausg.  s.  8  ff. 

^  De  consensu  Evangelistarum,  ii.  3,  u.  c  Faust.,  iii.  3  ;  amongst  the  modems,  for 
example,  £.  F.  in  Henke's  Magazin  5,  i,  i8of.  After  Augustine  had  subsequently  become 
acqaainted  with  the  writing  of  Africanus,  he  gave  up  his  own  opinion  for  that  of  the  latter. 
Retract,  ii.  7. 

*  Eosebius,  H.  £.  i.  7,  and  lately  g.^,  Schleiermacher  on  Luke,  p.  53. 
'  S.  53.     Compi  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterbuch,  I  Bd.  s.  660. 
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Jewish  customs  ceases  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  this  genealogy; — 
it  is  also  to  be  objected,  that  the  genealogist  of  the  tirst  Gospel  could  not 
have  written  his  ^cKnyo-c  thus  without  any  addition,  if  he  was  thinking  of 
a  mere  legal  paternity.  Wherefore  these  two  views  of  the  genealogical 
relationship  are  equally  difficult. 

However,  this  hypothesis,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  only  in 
general,  requires  a  more  detailed  examination  in  order  to  judge  of  its  admissi- 
bility. In  considering  the  proposition  of  a  Levirate  marriage,  the  argument 
is  essentially  the  same  if,  with  Augustine  and  Africanus,  we  ascribe  the 
naming  of  the  natural  father  to  Matthew,  or  with  Schleiermacher,  to  Luke. 
As  an  example  we  shall  adopt  the  former  statement :  the  rather  because 
Eusebius,  according  to  Africanus,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  then,  the  mother  of  Joseph  was  first  married  to 
that  person  whom  Luke  calls  the  father  of  Joseph,  namely  Hell  But  since 
Heli  died  without  children,  by  virtue  of  the  Levirate  law,  his  brother,  called 
by  Matthew  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  married  the  widow,  and  by  her 
begot  Joseph,  who  was  legally  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  deceased  Heli,  and 
so  described  by  Luke,  whilst  naturally  he  was  the  son  of  his  brother  Jacob, 
and  thus  described  by  Matthew.  . 

But,  merely  thus  far,  the  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  adequate.  For  if  the 
two  fathers  of  Joseph  were  real  brothers,  sons  of  the  same  father,  they  had 
one  and  the  same  lineage,  and  the  two  genealogies  would  have  differed  only 
in  the  father  of  Joseph,  all  the  preceding  portion  being  in  agreement  In 
order  to  explain  how  the  discordancy  extends  so  far  back  as  to  David,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  second  proposition  of  Africanus,  that  the  fathers  of 
Joseph  were  only  half-brothers,  having  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same 
father.  We  must  also  suppose  that  this  mother  of  the  two  fathers  of  Joseph, 
had  twice  married  ;  once  with  the  Matthan  of  Matthew,  who  was  descended 
from  David  through  Solomon  and  the  line  of  kings,  and  to  whom  she  bore 
Jacob ;  and  also,  either  before  or  after,  with  the  Matthat  of  Luke,  the  off* 
spring  of  which  marriage  was  Heli :  which  Heli,  having  married  and  died 
childless,  his  half-brother  Jacob  married  his  widow,  and  begot  for  the  deceased 
his  legal  child  Joseph. 

This  hypothesis  of  so  complicated  a  marriage  in  two  successive  generations, 
to  which  we  are  forced  by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  genealogies,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  in  no  way  impossible,  but  still  highly  improbable :  and 
the  difficulty  is  doubled  by  the  untoward  agreement  already  noticed,  which 
occurs  midway  in  the  discordant  series,  in  the  two  members  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel.  For  to  explain  how  Neri  in  Luke,  and  Jechonias  in  Matthew, 
are  both  called  the  father  of  Salathiel,  who  was  the  father  of  Zorobabel ; — not 
only  must  the  supposition  of  the  Levirate  marriage  be  repeated,  but  also  that 
the  two  brothers  who  successively  married  the  same  wife,  were  brothers  only 
on  the  mother's  side.  The  difficulty  is  not  diminished  by  the  remark,  that 
any  nearest  blood-relation,  not  only  a  brother,  might  succeed  in  a  Levirate 
marriage, — that  is  to  say,  though  not  obligatory,  it  was  at  least  open  to  his 
choice  (Ruth  iii.  1 2.  f.  iv.  4  fJ).  For  since  even  in  the  case  of  two  cousins, 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  branches  must  take  place  much  earlier  than  here 
for  Jacob  and  Eli,  and  for  Jechonias  and  Neri,  we  are  still  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  half-brothers;  the  only  amelioration  in  this 
hypothesis  over  the  other  being,  that  these  two  very  peculiar  marriages  do  not 
take  place  in  immediately  consecutive  generations.  Now  that  this  extra* 
ordinary  double  incident  should  not  only  have  been  twice  repeated,  but  that 

'  Comp.  Midutelis,  Mos.  Recht.  iL  s.  aoa    Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  iLs,  22L 
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the  genealogists  should  twice  have  made  the  same  selection  in  their  statements 
resF»ecting  the  natural  and  the  legal  father,  and  without  any  explanation, — is 
so  improbable,  that  even  the  hypothesis  of  an  adoption,  which  is  burdened 
with  only  one-half  of  these  difficulties,  has  still  more  than  it  can  bear.  For 
in  the  case  of  adoption,  since  no  fraternal  or  other  relationship  is  required, 
between  the  natural  and  adopting  fathers,  the  recurrence  to  a  twice-repeated 
half-brotherhood  is  dispensed  with ;  leaving  only  the  necessity  for  twice 
supposing  a  relationship  by  adoption,  and  twice  the  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  the  one  genealogist  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  the  other,  although  he  took  account  of  it,  was  silent 
resp>ecting  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  later  critics  that  the  knot  may  be  loosed  in  a 
much  easier  way, by  supposing  that  in  one  Gospel  we  have  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph,  in  the  other  that  of  Mary,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  disagreement :  ®  to  which  they  are  pleased  to  add  the  assumption 
that  Mary  was  an  heiress.^  The  o])inion  that  Mary  was  of  the  race  of  David 
as  well  as  Joseph  has-been  long  held.  Following  indeed  the  idea,  that  the 
Messiah,  as  a  second  Melchizedec,  ought  to  unite  in  his  person  the  priestly 
with  the  kingly  dignity,'^  and  guided  by  the  relationship  of  Mary  with  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  36) ;  already  in  early  times  it 
was  not  only  held  by  many  that  the  races  of  Judah  and  Levi  were  blended  in 
the  family  of  Joseph  ;  *^  but  also  the  opinion  was  not  rare  that  Jesus,  deriving 
his  royal  lineage  from  Joseph,  descended  also  from  the  priestly  race  through 
Mary.*2  The  opinion  of  Mary's  descent  from  David,  soon  however  became 
the  more  prevailing.  Many  apocryphal  writers  clearly  state  this  opinion,**  as 
well  as  Justin  Martyr,  whose  expression,  that  the  virgin  was  of  the  race  of 
David,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abraham,  may  be  considered  an  indication  that  he 
applied  to  Mary  one  of  our  genealogies,  which  are  both  traced  back  to  Abra- 
ham through  David.^* 

On  inquiring  which  of  these  two  genealogies  is  to  be  held  that  of  Mary  ?  we 
are  stopped  by  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle,  since  each  is  distinctly 
announced  as  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  ;  the  one  in  the  words  'laico)^  lyivvr}a-€ 
Tw  luKT^,  the  other  by  the  phrase  vto?  *Ia)(r^<^  rov  *HXt.     Here  also,  however, 
the  €y€yvr)a'€  of  Matthew  is  more  definite  than  the  rov  of  Luke,  which  accord- 
ing to  those  interpreters  may  mean  just  as  well  a  son-in-law  or  grandson  ;  so 
that  the  genitive  of  Luke  in  iii.  23  was  either  intended  to  express  that  Jesus 
\     was  in  common  estimation  a  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Heli, 
^     the  father  of  Mary  ^^  : — or  else,  that  Jesus  was,  as  was  believed,  a  son  of 
Joseph,  and  through  Mary  a  grandson  of  Hcli.^^    As  it  may  here  be  objected, 
that  the  Jews  in  their  genealogies  were  accustomed  to  take  no  account  of  the 

*  Thus  ^.^.  Spanheiro,  dubia  evang.  p.  I.  s.  13  ff.  Lightfoot,  Michaelis,  Paulus,  Kuinol, 
O^hausen,  lately  Hoffmann  and  others. 

*  Epiphanius,  Grotius.     Olshausen,  s.  43. 
"Testament  XIL  Patriarch.,  Tc^t.  Simeon  c.  71.     In  Fabric.  Codex  pseudepigr.  V.  T. 

P-  542  5  ^{  airdfv  (the  races  of  Levi  and  Juda)  dwirfXcc  vfxiv  rb  curHipiov  rov  d€ou.  Ayacijcret 
y^  Kvptof  iK  Tov  Afvt  u)s  dpxifp^a.^  Kal  ix  rov  'Iov6a  u)s  /9a<riXfa  k.  t.  X. 

"  Comp.  Thilo,  cod.  apocr.  N.T.  I,  s.  374  ff. 

"  Thus  e.j^.  the  Manichxan  Faustus  in  Augustin.  contra  Faust.  L.  xxiii.  4. 

**  Protcvangel.  Jacobi  c.  I  f  u.  10.  and  evangel,  de  nativitate  Mariae  c.  i.  Joachim  and 
^ona,  of  the  race  of  David,  are  here  mentioned  as  the  parents  of  Mary.  Faustus  on  the 
^Wruy,  in  the  above  cited  passage,  gives  Joachim  the  title  of  Sacerdos, 

"  Dial  c.  Tryph.  43.  100.    (Paris,  1742.) 

**  Paulas.  The  Jews  also  in  their  representation  of  a  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ileli,  tor- 
Bated  in  the  lower  world  (see  Lightfoot),  appear  to  have  taken  the  genealogy  of  Luke, 
vltidi  fcts  out  from  HeU,  for  that  of  Mary. 

"  A/.  Li^tfoot,  horae,  p.  750  ;  Osiander,  s.  86. 
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female  line,^"^  a  farther  hypothesis  is  had  recourse  to,  namely,  that  Mary  was 
an  heiress,  i.e.  the  daughter  of  a  father  without  sons :  and  that  in  this  case, 
according  to  Numbers  xxxvi.  6,  and  Nehemiah  vii.  63,  Jewish  custom  required 
that  the  person  who  married  her  should  not  only  be  of  the  same  race  with 
herself,  but  that  he  should  henceforth  sink  his  own  family  in  hers,  and  take 
her  ancestors  as  his  own.  But  the  first  point  only  is  proved  by  the  reference 
to  Numbers ;  and  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  compared  with  several  similar 
ones  (Ezra  ii.  61  ;  Numbers  xxxii.  41 ;  comp.  with  i  Chron.  ii.  21  f.),  shows 
only  that  sometimes,  by  way  of  exception,  a  man  took  the  name  of  his  maternal 
ancestors.  This  difficulty  with  regard  to  Jewish  customs,  however,  is  cast 
into  shade  by  one  much  more  important.  Although  undeniably  the  genitive 
case  used  by  Luke,  expressing  simply  derivation  in  a  general  sense,  may 
signify  any  degree  of  relationship,  and  consequently  that  of  son-in-law  or 
grandson ;  yet  this  interpretation  destroys  the  consistency  of  the  whole 
passage.  In  the  thirty-four  preceding  members,  which  are  well  known  to  us 
from  the  Old  Testament,  this  genitive  demonstrably  indicates  throughout  the 
precise  relationship  of  a  son ;  likewise  when  it  occurs  between  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel:  how  could  it  be  intended  in  the  one  instance  of  Joseph  to  indicate 
that  of  son-in-law  ?  or,  according  to  the  other  interpretation,  supposing  the 
nominative  vios  to  govern  the  whole  series,  how  can  we  suppose  it  to  change 
its  signification  from  son  to  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ? 
If  it  be  said  the  phrase  'ASo/a  rov  Btov  is  a  proof  that  the  genitive  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  son  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  reply  that 
.  it  bears  a  signification  with  regard  to  the  immediate  Author  of  existence 
equally  inapplicable  to  either  father-in-law  or  grandfather. 

A  further  difficulty  is  encountered  by  this  explanation  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  common  with  the  former  one,  in  the  concurrence  of  the  two  names  of 
Salathiel  and  Zorobabel.  The  supposition  of  a  Levirate  marriage  is  as 
applicable  to  this  explanation  as  the  other,  but  the  interpreters  we  are  now 
examining  prefer  for  the  most  part  to  suppose,  that  these  similar  names  in  the 
different  genealogies  belong  to  different  persons.  When  Luke  however,  in 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  generations  from  David,  gives  the  very 
same  names  that  Matthew  (including  the  four  omitted  generations),  gives  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  one  of  these  names  being  of  great  notoriety,  it 
is  certainly  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the  same  persons. 

Moreover,  in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  trace  to  be  found 
of  the  Davidical  descent  of  Mary :  on  the  contrary,  some  passages  are  directly 
opposed  to  it  In  Luke  i.  27,  the  expression  ii  oIkov  Aa)3iiS  refers  only  to  the 
immediately  preceding  ovhpX  ^  ovofia  *IaKr^<^,  not  to  the  more  remote  vnpOiyw 
fi€fivrjaT€Vfi€in]v,    And  more  pointed  still  is  the  turn  of  the  sentence  Luke  iL 

4,  dv€prj   8e   Kol  'loxr^^ — Sia  ro  ciFat  avrbv  i^  oIkov  kol  Trar/Has  Aa^i3,    aTro* 

ypd\l/aaOai  crw  Mapta  k.  r.  A..,  where  avrovq  might  SO  easily  have  been  written 
instead  of  avtov,  if  the  author  had  any  thought  of  including  Mary  in  the  de- 
scent from  David.  These  expressions  fill  to  overflowing  the  measure  of  proof 
^  already  adduced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  genealogy  of  the  third 
Evangelist  to  Mary. 

^^  Juchasin  C.  55,  2.  in  Lightfoot  s.  183,  and  Baval^athra,  f.  no,  2.  in  Wetstein  s.  2jo  t 
Comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  I. 
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§  22. 
THE  GENEALOGIES   UNHISTORICAL. 

A  consideration  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties,  which  unavoidably  em- 
barrass every  attempt  to  bring  these  two  genealogies  into  harmony  with  one 
another,  will  lead  us  to  despair  of  reconciling  them,  and  will  incline  us  to  , 
acknowledge,  with  the  more  free-thinking  class  of  critics,  that  they  are  mu-  ^ 
tually  contradictory.^  Consequently  they  cannot  both  be  true  :  if,  therefore, 
one  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  other,  several  circumstances  would  seem  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  genealogy  of  I^ike,  rather  than  that  of  Matthew.  It^ 
does  not  exhibit  an  arbitrary  adherence  to  a  fixed  form  and  to  equal  periods  : 
and  whilst  the  ascribing  of  twenty  generations  to  the  space  of  time  from  David 
to  Jechonias  or  Neri,  in  Luke,  is  at  least  not  more  offensive  to  probability, 
than  the  omission  of  four  generations  in  Matthew  to  historical  truth  ;  Luke's 
allotment  of  twenty-two  generations  for  the  period  from  Jechonias  (born  617 
ac)  to  Jesus,  ue,  about  600  years,  forming  an  average  of  twenty-seven  years 
and  a  half  to  each  generation,  is  more  consonant  with  natural  events,  particu- 
larly amongst  eastern  nations,  than  the  thirteen  generations  of  Matthew, 
which  make  an  average  of  forty-two  years  for  each.  Besides  the  genealogy 
of  Luke  b  less  liable  than  that  of  Matthew  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
written  with  a  design  to  glorify  Jesus,  since  it  contents  itself  with  ascribing  to 
Jesus  a  descent  from  David,  without  tracing  that  descent  through  the  royal 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  genealogy  •— 
of  the  comparatively  insignificant  family  of  Nathan  should  have  been  pre- 
served, than  that  of  the  royal  branch.  Added  to  which,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  names  is,  as  justly  remarked  by  Hoffmann,  an  indication 
that  the  genealogy  of  Luke  is  fictitious. 

In  fact  then  neither  table  has  any  advantage  over  the  other.  If  the  one  is  ^^ 
unhistorical,  so  also  is  the  other,  since  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  genealogy 
of  an  obscure  family  like  that  of  Joseph,  extending  through  so  long  a  series  of 
generations,  should  have  been  preserved  during  all  the  confusion  of  the  exile, 
and  the  disturbed  period  that  followed.  Yet,  it  may  be  said,  although  we  re- 
cognise in  both,  so  far  as  they  are  not  copied  from  the  Old  Testament,  an  un- 
restrained play  of  the  imagination,  or  arbitrary  applications  of  other  genealogies 
to  Jesus, — we  may  still  retain  as  an  historical  basis  that  Jesus  was  descended  .  -^ 
from  David,  and  that  only  the  intermediate  members  of  the  line  of  descent  were 
variously  filled  up  by  different  writers.  But  the  one  event  on  which  this  his- 
torical basis  is  mainly  supported,  namely,  the  journey  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  to 
Bethlehem  in  order  to  be  taxed,  so  far  from  sufficing  to  prove  them  to  be  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  is  itself,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  no 
means  established  as  matter  of  history.  Of  more  weight  is  the  other  ground, 
namely,  that  Jesus  is  universally  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
any  contradiction  from  his  adversaries,  as  the  descendant  of  David.  Yet 
even  the  phrase  vlos  Aa^l8  is  a  predicate  that  may  naturally  have  been  applied 
to  Jesus,  not  on  historical,  but  on  dogmatical  grounds.  According  to  the 
prophecies,  the  Messiah  could  only  spring  from  David.  When  therefore  a 
Galilean,  whose  lineage  was  utterly  unknown,  and  of  whom  consequently  no  - 
one  could  prove  that  he  was  not  descended  from  David,  had  acquired  ilie 

*  Thus  Eichhom,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  i  Bd.  s.  425.  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  232.  Weg- 
ftchekler,  lastitut.  §  123,  not.  d.  de  Wette,  bibl.  Dogm.  §  279,  and  exeget.  Ilandbuch  I, 
2,  s.  32.  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  I,  s.  660  f.  Hase,  Leben  jesu,  §  33.  Frilzsche,  Ci)mm. 
sn  Matt.  p.  35.     Ammon,  Fortbildung  des  Christenthums  zur  Weltreligion,  i,  s.  196  ff. 
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reputation  of  being  the  Messiah  ;  what  more  natural  than  that  tradition  should 
under  different  forms  have  early  ascribed  to  him  a  Davidical  descent,  and 
that  genealogical  tables,  corresponding  with  this  tradition,  should  have  been 
formed?  which,  however,  as  they  were  constructed  upon  no  certain  data, 
would  necessarily  exhibit  such  differences  and  contradictions  as  we  find  actu- 
ally existing  between  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke.^ 

If,  in  conclusion,  it  be  asked,  what  historical  result  is  to  be  deduced  from 
these  genealogies  ?  we  reply :  a  conviction  (arrived  at  also  from  other  sources), 
that  Jesus,  either  in  his  own  person  or  through  his  disciples,  acting  upon 
minds  strongly  imbued  with  Jewish  notions  and  expectations,  left  among  his 
followers  so  firm  a  conviction  of  his  Messiahship,  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  him  the  prophetical  characteristx  of  Davidical  descent,  and 
more  than  one  pen  was  put  in  action,  in  order,  by  means  of  a  genealogy 
which  should  authenticate  that  descent,  to  justify  his  recognition  as  the 
Messiah.^ 

'  See  De  Wette,  bibl.  Dogtn.  and  exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  14  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  Eusebius  gives 
a  not  improbable  explanation  of  this  disagreement  (ad.  Steph.  quaest.  iii.,  pointed  out  by 
Credner,  i,  p.  68  f.)  that  besides  the  notion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  must  spring 
from  the  royal  line  of  David,  another  had  arisen,  that  this  line  having  become  polluted  and 
declared  unworthy  of  continuing  on  the  throne  of  David  (Jerem.  xxii.  30),  by  the  wickedoefi 
of  its  later  reigning  members,  a  line  more  pure  though  less  famed  was  to  be  preferred  to  it 

'  The  farther  considerations  on  the  origin  and  import  of  these  genealogies,  which  arise 
from  their  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  must  be  reserved  till 
after  the  examination  of  the  latter  point. 
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§   23. 
SKETCH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CANONICAL  AND  APOCRYPHAL  ACCOUNTS. 

There  is  a  striking  gradation  in  the  different  representations  of  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  given  in  the  canonical  and  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels. 
They  exhibit  the  various  steps,  from  a  simple  statement  of  a  natural  occur- 
fence,  to  a  minute  and  miraculously  embellished  history,  in  which  the  event 
is  traced  back  to  its  very  earliest  date.  Mark  and  John  presuppose  the  fact 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  content  themselves  with  the  incidental  mention  of 
Mary  as  the  mother  (Mark  vi.  3),  and  of  Joseph  as  the  father  of  Jesus  (John 
i-  46).  Matthew  and  Luke  go  further  back,  since  they  state  the  particular 
circumstances  attending  the  conception  as  well  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  these  two  evangelists  Luke  mounts  a  step  higher  than  Matthew. 
According  to  the  latter  Mary,  the  betrothed  of  Joseph,  being  found  tvith 
^^Id,  Joseph  is  offended,  and  determines  to  put  her  away  ;  but  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  visits  him  in  a  dream,  and  assures  him  of  the  divine  origin  and  ex- 
iled destiny  of  Mary's  offspring  \  the  result  of  which  is  that  Joseph  takes 
"nto  him  his  wife  :  but  knows  her  not  till  she  has  brought  forth  her  first-born 
son.  (Matt.  i.  18-25.)  Here  the  pregnancy  is  discovered  in  the  first  place, 
*nd  then  afterwards  justified  by  the  angel ;  but  in  Luke  the  pregnancy  is  pre- 
faced and  announced  by  a  celestial  apparition.  The  same  Gabriel,  who  had 
predicted  the  birth  of  John  to  Zacharias,  appears  to  Mary,  the  betrothed  of 
Joseph,  and  tells  her  that  she  shall  conceive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
^host ;  whereupon  the  destined  mother  of  the  Messiah  pays  a  visit  full  of 
"oly  import  to  the  already  pregnant  mother  of  his  forerunner ;  upon  which 
?<^casion  "both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  pour  forth  their  emotions  to  one  another 
^  the  form  of  a  hymn  (Luke  i.  26-56).  Matthew  and  Luke  are  content  to 
presuppose  the  connexion  between  Mary  and  Joseph ;  but  the  apocryphal 
^pels,  the  Protevangdium  Jacobin  and  the  Evangelium  de  NativitaU  Mariae^^ 
(hoob  with  the  contents  of  which  the  Fathers  partially  agree,)  seek  to  repre- 
sent the  origin  of  this  connexion  ;  indeed  they  go  back  to  the  birth  of  Mary, 
*nd  describe  it  to  have  been  preceded,  equally  with  that  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Baptist,  by  a  divine  annunciation.  As  the  description  of  the  birth  of 
John  in  Luke  is  principally  bofrrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  accounts  of 
Samuel  and  of  Samson,  so  this  history  of  the  birth  of  Mary  is  an  imitation 
of  the  history  in  Luke,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  histories. 
Joachim,  so  says  the  apocryphal  narrative,  and  Anna  (the  name  of  Samuel's 

*  Fabridus,  Codes  apocryphus  N.  T.  i,  p.  19  fT.  66  flf. ;  Thilo,  i,  p.  161  ff.  319  ff. 
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mother  ^)  are  unhappy  on  account  of  their  long  childless  marriage  (as  wer6 
the  parents  of  the  Baptist)  ;  when  an  angel  appears  to  them  both  (so  in  the 
history  of  Samson)  at  different  places,  and  promises  them  a  child,  who  shall 
be  the  mother  of  God,  and  commands  that  this  child  shall  live  the  life  of  a 
Nazarite  (like  the  Baptist).  In  early  childhood  Mary  is  brought  by  her 
parents  to  the  temple  (like  Samuel) ;  where  she  continues  till  her  twelfth 
year,  visited  and  fed  by  angels  and  honoured  by  divine  visions.  Arrived  at 
womanhood  she  is  to  quit  the  temple,  her  future  provision  and  destiny  being 
revealed  by  the  oracle  to  the  high  priest  In  conformity  with  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  xi.  if.:  egredietur  virga  de  radice  Jesse^  et  flos  de  radice  ejus  ascenddy 
tt  requiesat  super  eum  spiritus  Domini ;  this  oracle  commanded,  according 
to  one  Gospel,^  that  all  the  unmarried  men  of  the  house  of  David, — accord* 
ing  to  the  other,^  that  all  the  widowers  among  the  people^ — should  bring 
their  rods,  and  that  he  on  whose  rod  a  sign  should  appear  (like  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  Numb,  xvii.),  namely  the  sign  predicted  in  the  prophecy,  should  take 
Mary  unto  himself.  This  sign  was  manifested  upon  Joseph's  rod;  for,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  oracle,  it  put  forth  a  blossom  and  a  dove 
lighted  upon  it.^  The  apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  Fathers  agree  in  repre- 
senting Joseph  as  an  old  man;^  but  the  narrative  is  somewhat  differently  told 
in  the  two  apocryphal  Gospels.  According  to  the  Evang,  de  nativ,  Atariae^ 
notwithstanding  Mary's  alleged  vow  of  chastity,  and  the  refusal  of  Joseph  on 
account  of  his  great  age,  betrothment  took  place  at  the  command  of  the 
priest,  and  subsequently  a  marriage — (which  marriage,  however,  the  author 
evidently  means  to  represents  also  as  chaste).  According  to  the  Protevang. 
Jacobiy  on  the  contrary,  neither  betrothment  nor  marriage  are  mentioned,  but 
Joseph  is  regarded  merely  as  the  chosen  protector  of  the  young  virgin,''  and 
Joseph  on  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  doubts  whether  he  shall  describe  his 
charge  as  his  wife  or  as  his  daughter ;  fearing  to  bring  ridicule  upon  himself 
on  account  of  his  age,  if  he  called  her  his  wife.  Again,  where  in  Matihew 
Mary  is  called  ^  yvv^  of  Joseph,  the  apocryphal  Gospel  carefully  designates 
her  merely  as  17  Trai?,  and  even  avoids  using  the  term  irapaXaptiv  or  substitutes 
6(a<^vXa^ai,  with  which  many  of  the  Fathers  concur.®  In  the  Protevangelium 
it  is  further  related  that  Mary,  having  been  received  into  Joseph's  house,  was 
charged,  together  with  other  young  women,  with  the  fabrication  of  the  veil  for 
the  temple,  and  that  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple. — But  whilst 
Joseph  was  absent  on  business  Mary  was  visited  by  an  angel,  and  Joseph  on 
his  return  found  her  with  child  and  called  her  to  account,  not  as  a  husband, 
but  as  the  guardian  of  her  honour.  Mary,  however,  had  forgotten  the  words 
of  the  angel  and  protested  her  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  pregnancy. 
Joseph  was  perplexed  and  determined  to  remove  her  secretly  from  under  his 
protection ;  but  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  reassured  him  by 
his  explanation.      The  matter  was  then  brought  before  the  priest,  and  both 

^  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  his  interpolator  is  reminded  of  this  mother  of  Samuel  by  the  apociy* 
phal  Anna  when  he  says  of  her  :  Mt/jterrot  ro^rvr  koX  aUn^  rd  ircpi  r^  M^^f  tov  So^mi^ 
SirtYfffiaTa,  k,t,\.     Fabricius,  I,  p.  6. 

^  Evang.  de  nativ.  Mar.  c.  7 :  cunctos  de  domo  ttfamilia  David  nuptui  hoHies^  nan  rm- 

*  Protev.  Jac  c.  8  :  roin  xtpt^wrat  tov  XooO. 

*  It  is  thus  in  the  Evang.  de  nativ.  Mariae  vii.  and  viii. ;  but  rather  different  in  tlie 
Protev.  Jac.  c  ix. 

'  Protev.  c.  9  :  rpc<r/9i^f.  Evang.  de  nativ.  Mar.  8. :  grandaevus.  Epiphan.  adv.  haerei. 
78,  8  :  \afifidP€i  r^r  Maplay  xrjpot,  Kardywf  ifXiKlcuf  xtpl  xov  ir^^offiKwra  iriop  koI  Wfi^m  I 

^  na/)dXa/3c  oMpt  e/t  Hipffffaf  (reain-fj).  c.  ix.  Compare  with  Evang.  de  nativ.  Mar.  vifi. 
and  X. 

*  See  the  variations  in  TAilo,  p.  227,  and  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  at  p.  ^S^aot^- 
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Joseph  and  Mary  being  charged  with  incontinence  were  condemned  to  drink 
the  "bitter  water,"  •  v^  r^s  cXry^co)?,  but  as  they  remained  uninjured  by  it, 
they  were  declared  innocent.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  taxing  and  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus.^^ 

Since  these  apocryphal  narratives  were  for  a  long  period  held  as  historical 
by  the  church,  and  were  explained,  equally  with  those  of  the  canonical 
accounts,  from  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view  as  miraculous,  they  were 
entitled  in  modern  times  to  share  with  the  New  Testament  histories  the 
benefit  of  the  natural  explanation.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  in  the 
marvellous  was  so  superabundantly  strong  in  the  ancient  church,  that  it 
reached  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament  even  to  the  embracing  of 
the  apocryphal  narratives,  blinding  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  their  mani- 
festly unhistorical  character ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive  rationalism 
of  some  of  the  heralds  of  the  modem  modes  of  explanation  was  so  overstrong 
that  they  believed  it  adequate  to  explain  even  the  apocryphal  miracles.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  author  of  the  natural  history  of  the  great  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth  ;^^  who  does  not  hesitate  to  include  the  stories  of  the 
Uneage  and  early  years  of  Mary  within  the  circle  of  his  representations,  and 
to  give  them  a  natural  explanation.  If  we  in  our  day,  with  a  perception  of 
the  fabulous  character  of  such  narratives,  look  down  alike  upon  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  and  upon  these  naturalistic  interpreters,  we  are  certainly  so  far 
in  the  right,  as  it  is  only  by  gross  ignorance  that  this  character  of  the  apocry- 
phal accounts  is  here  to  be  mistaken ;  more  closely  considered,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  canonical  narratives  concerning  the 
early  history  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  is  seen  to  be  merely  a  difference  of 
form  :  they  have  sprung,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  from  the  same  root,  though 
the  one  is  a  fresh  and  healthy  sprout,  and  the  other  an  artificially  nurtured  and 
weak  aftergrowth.  Still,  the  Fathers  of  the  church  and  these  naturalistic  in- 
terpreters had  this  superiority  over  most  of  the  theologians  of  our  own  time ; 
that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  respecting  the  inherent 
similarity  by  the  difference  of  form,  but  interpreted  the  kindred  narratives 
by  the  same  method ;  treating  both  as  miraculous  or  both  as  natural ;  and 
not,  as  is  now  usual,  the  one  as  fiction  and  the  other  as  history. 

§    24. 

DISAGREEMENTS  OF  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FORM  OF 

THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

After  the  foregoing  general  sketch,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which,  according  to  our  Gospels,  attended  the  first  com- 
roimication  of  the  futiure  birth  of  Jesus  to  Mary  and  Joseph.  Leaving  out  of 
sight,  for  the  present,  the  special  import  of  the  annunciation,  namely,  that 
Jesus  should  be  supematurally  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  consider  merely  the  form  of  the  announcement ;  by  whom,  when, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  made. 

As  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  was  previously  announced  by  an  angel,  so  the 
conception  of  Jesus  was,  according  to  the  gospel  histories,  proclaimed  after 
the  same  fashion.  But  whilst,  in  the  one  case,  we  have  but  one  history  of  the 
apparition,  that  of  Luke ;  in  the  other  we  have  two  accounts,  accounts  how- 
ever which  do  not  correspond,  and  which  we  must  now  compare.    Apart  from 

•  NmiK  ▼.  18.  ,      .  .       t^  .   . 

••  PioCev.  lac  x.-xvi.    The  account  in  the  Evang.  de  nativ.  Mar.  is  less  characteristic. 
**  "Die  natiirlidie  Geschichte  des  grossen  Propheten  von  Nazarct,"  i*"  Band,  s.  119  ff. 
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the  essential  signification  the  two  accounts  exhibit  the  following  diflferences. 
I.  The  individual  who  appears  is  called  in  Matthew  by  the  indefinite  appel- 
lation, angel  of  the  Lordy  ayycAos  Kvpiov :  in  Luke  by  name,  the  angel  Gabriel, 
6  ayycAo?  Ta^pi^A..  2.  The  person  to  whom  the  angel  appears  is,  according 
to  Matthew,  Joseph,  according  to  Luke,  Mary.  3.  In  Matthew  the  appari- 
tion is  seen  in  a  dream,  in  Luke  whilst  awake.  4.  There  is  a  disagreement 
in  relation  to  the  time  at  which  the  apparition  took  place :  according  to 
Matthew,  Joseph  receives  the  heavenly  communication  after  Mary  was  already 
pregnant :  according  to  Luke  it  is  made  to  Mary  prior  to  her  pregnancy.  5. 
Lastly,  both  the  purpose  of  the  apparition  and  the  effect  produced  are  differ- 
ent; it  was  designed,  according  to  Matthew,  to  comfort  Joseph,  who  was 
troubled  on  account  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  betrothed :  according  to  Luke  to 
prevent,  by  a  previous  announcement,  all  possibility  of  offence. 

Where  the  discrepancies  are  so  great  and  so  essential,  it  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  altogether  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  the  two  Evangelists  record 
one  and  the  same  occurrence,  though  with  considerable  disagreement;  or 
whether  they  record  distinct  occurrences,  so  that  the  two  accounts  can  be 
blended  together,  and  the  one  be  made  to  amplify  the  other  ?  The  first  sup- 
position cannot  be  admitted  without  impeaching  the  historical  validity  of  the 
narrative ;  for  which  reason  most  of  our  theologians,  indeed  all  who  see  in 
the  narrative  a  true  history,  whether  miraculous  or  natural,  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  second  supposition.  Maintaining,  and  justly,  that  the  silence  of 
one  Evangelist  concerning  an  event  which  is  narrated  by  the  other,  is  not  a 
negation  of  the  event,^  they  blend  the  two  accounts  together  in  the  following 
manner:  i,  First,  the  angel  makes  known  to  Mary  her  approaching  pregnancy 
(Luke) ;  2,  she  then  journeys  to  Elizabeth  (the  same  Gospel) ;  3,  after  ha 
return  her  situation  being  discovered,  Joseph  takes  offence  (Matthew); 
whereupon,  4,  he  likewise  is  visited  by  an  angelic  apparition  (the  same 
Gospel  2), 

But  this  arrangement  of  the  incidents  is,  as  Schleiermacher  has  already 
remarked,  full  of  difficulty^;  and  it  seems  that  what  is  related  by  one 
Evangelist  is  not  only  not  presupposed,  but  excluded,  by  the  other.  For,  in 
the  lirst  |)Iace,  the  conduct  of  the  angel  who  appears  to  Joseph  is  not  easily 
explained,  if  the  same  or  another  angel  had  previously  appeared  to  Mary. 
The  angel  (in  Matthew)  speaks  altogether  as  if  his  communication  were  the 
first  in  this  affair  :  he  neither  refers  to  the  message  previously  received  by 
Mary,  nor  reproaches  Joseph  because  he  had  not  believed  it ;  but  niore  than 
all,  the  informing  Joseph  of  the  name  of  the  expected  child,  and  the  giving 
him  a  full  detail  of  the  reasons  why  he  should  be  so  called,  (Matt.  i.  21,)  woukl 
have  been  wholly  superfluous  had  the  angel  (according  to  Luke  L  34)  already 
indicated  this  name  to  Mary. 

Still  more  incomprehensible  is  the  conduct  of  the  betrothed  parties  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  of  events.  Had  Mary  been  visited  by  an  ang^ 
who  had  made  known  to  her  an  approaching  supernatural  pregnancy,  would 
not  the  first  impulse  of  a  delicate  woman  have  been,  to  hasten  to  impart  to 
her  betrothed  the  import  of  the  divine  message,  and  by  this  means  to  amid* 
pate  the  humiliating  discovery  of  her  situation,  and  an  injurious  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  her  affianced  husband.  But  exactly  this  discovery  Mary  allows 
Joseph  to  make  from  others,  and  thus  excites  suspicions ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  expression  cvpc^i;  €v  yacrrpl  c^ovo-a  (Matt.  i.  18)  signifies  a  discovery 

*  Augustin,  de  consens,  evangelist,  ii.  5. 

^  Pauius,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matth.  p.  56. 

'  Comp.  de  Wette*s  exeg.  Handbuch,  i.  I,  s.  18.     Schleiermacher,  Ueber  dir.  Schriltea  dci 

Lukoa,  s.  42  If. 
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made  independent  of  any  communication  on  Mary's  part,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  in  this  manner  only  does  Joseph  obtain   the  knowledge  of  her 
situation,  since  his  conduct  is  represented  as  the  result  of  that  discovery 
{€vpurK€cr6ai),      The  apocryphal  Proievangeiium  Jacobi  felt   how  enigmatical 
Mary's  conduct  must  appear,  and  sought  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  a  manner 
which,  contemplated  from  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the 
most  consistent.     Had  Mary  retained  a  recollection  of  the  import  of  the 
heavenly  message— upon  this  point  the  whole  ingenious  representation  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  rests — she  ought  to  have  imparted  it  to  Joseph  ;  but  since 
it  is  obvious  from  Joseph's  demeanour  that  she  did  not  acquaint  him  with  it, 
the  only  remaining  alternative  is,  to  admit  that  the  mysterious  communication 
made  to  Mary  had,  owing  to  her  excited  state  of  mind,  escaped  her  memory, 
and  that  she  was  herself  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  her  pregnancy.'^     In 
fact,  nothing  is  left  to  supranaturalism  in  the  present  case  but  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  miraculous  and  the  incomprehensible.     The  attempts  which  the  modern 
theol(^;ians  of  this  class  have  made  to  explain  Mary's  silence,  and  even  to  find 
in  it  an  admirable  trait  in  her  character,  are  so  many  ra^h  and  abortive 
efforts  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.     According  to  Hess  ^  it  must  have  cost 
Mary  much  self-denial  to  have  concealed  the  communication  of  the  angel 
from  Joseph  \  and  this  reserve,  in  a  matter  known  only  to  herself  and  to  God, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  her  firm  trust  in  God.      Without  doubt  Mary 
communed  thus  with,  herself :  It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  this  apparition 
has  been  made  to  me  alone ;  had  it  been  intended  that  Joseph  should  have 
participated  in  the  communication,  the  angel  would  have  appeared  to  him 
also  (if  each  individual   favoured  with   a  divine   revelation   were  of  this 
opinion,  how  many  special  revelations  would  it  not  require  ?) ;  besides  it  is 
an  affair  of  God  alone,  consequently  it  becomes  me  to  leave  it  with  him  to 
convince  Joseph  (the  argument  of  indolence).     Olshausen  concurs,  and  adds 
hb  favourite  general  remark,  that  in  relation  to  events  so  extraordinary  the 
measure  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  world  is  not  applicable :  a  category 
UDder  which,  in  this  instance,  the  highly  essential  considerations  of  delicacy 
and  propriety  are  included. 

More  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  natural  interpreters,  the  Evangg- 
Hum  de  nativitate  Mariaef  and  subsequently  some  later  writers,  for  example, 
the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  have  sought 
to  explain  Mary's  silence,  by  supposing  Joseph  to  have  been  at  a  distance 
from  the  abode  of  his  affianced  bnde  at  the  time  of  the  heavenly  communica- 
tion. According  to  them  Mary  was  of  Nazareth,  Joseph  of  Bethlehem  ;  to 
vhich  latter  place  Joseph  departed  after  the  betrothing,  and  did  not  return  to 
Mary  until  the  expiration  of  three  months,  when  he  discovered  the  pregnancy 
vhich  had  taken  place  in  the  interim.  But  since  the  assumption  that  Mary 
ud  Joseph  resided  in  different  localities  has  no  foundation,  as  will  presently 
be  teen,  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  the  whole  explanation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Without  such  an  assumption,  Mary's  silence  towards  Joseph  might,  perhaps, 
^  been  accounted  for  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  naturalistic  interpre- 
fcrii  by  imagining  her  to  have  been  held  back  through  modesty  from  confess- 
'Qg  a  situation  so  liable  to  excite  suspicion.  But  one  who,  like  Mary,  was  so 
^jr  convinced  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  matter,  and  had  shown  so  ready  a 

C-'  .  ^  Proter.  Jac.  c.  12:  Ma/xd/i  ^k  ixiXdOero  rCav  fnnr-njpluv  &p   eix€  xpbs  a^Mji^  Fa/Spti^X. 
r  ^fhtn  qootioiicd  by  Joseph  she  assures  him  with  tears :  ou  yiinajKUf  x6&€v  ia-rl  toOto  t6  iv 
.     *i  tmrrpl  it/o»,    c.  13. 
'        *  Gescbicbte  der  drei  letzten  Lebensjahre  Jesu  u.  s.  w.  t.  Thl.  s.  36.     Comp.  Hoffmann, 

•  Ok.  riii.-x. 
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comprehension  of  her  mysterious  destination  (Luke  i.  38),  could  not  possibly 
have  been  tongue-tied  by  petty  considerations  of  false  shame. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  rescue  Mary's  character,  without  bringing 
reproach  upon  Joseph's,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  his  unbelief  intelli- 
gible, interpreters  have  been  compelled  to  assume  that  a  communicatioii, 
though  a  tardy  one,  was  actually  made  by  Mary  to  Joseph.  Like  the  last- 
named  apocryphal  Gospel,  they  introduce  a  journey,  not  of  Joseph,  but  of 
Mary — the  visit  to  Elizabeth  mentioned  in  Luke — to  account  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  communication.  It  is  probable,  says  Paulus,  that  Mary 
did  not  open  her  heart  to  Joseph  before  this  journey,  because  she  wished 
first  to  consult  with  her  older  friend  as  to  the  mode  of  making  the  disdosut 
to  him,  and  whether  she,  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  ought  to  marry. 

It  was  not  till  after  her  return,  and  then  most  likely  through  the  medios 
of  others,  that  she  made  Joseph  acquainted  with  her  situation,  and  with  tte 
promises  she  had  received.  But  Joseph's  mind  was  not  properly  attaned 
and  prepared  for  such  a  disclosure ;  he  became  haunted  by  all  kinds  of 
thoughts ;  and  vacillated  between  suspicion  and  hope  till  at  length  a  dreiffl 
decided  him  J  But  in  the  first  place  a  motive  is  here  given  to  Mary's  jotuncy 
which  is  foreign  to  the  account  in  Luke.  Mary  sets  off  to  Elizabeth,  not  to 
take  counsel  of  her,  but  to  assure  herself  regarding  the  sign  appointed  by  tbe 
angel.  No  uneasiness  which  the  friend  is  to  dissipate,  but  a  proud  joy« 
unalloyed  by  the  smallest  anxiety,  is  expressed  in  her  salutation  to  the  fatme 
mother  of  the  Baptist  But  besides,  a  confession  so  tardily  made  can  m 
nowise  justify  Mary.  What  behaviour  on  the  part  of  an  afi^anced  bride- 
after  having  received  a  divine  communication,  so  nearly  concerning  her  fatntt 
husband,  and  in  a  matter  so  delicate — to  travel  miles  away,  to  absent  heisdf 
for  three  months,  and  then  to  permit  her  betrothed  to  learn  through  third 
persons  that  which  could  no  longer  be  concealed ! 

Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  impute  to  Mary  a  line  of  conduct  which 
certainly  our  Evangelists  do  not  impute  to  her,  must  allow  that  she  imparted 
the  message  of  the  angel  to  her  future  husband  as  soon  as  it  had  been  revealed 
to  her ;  but  that  he  did  not  believe  her.^    But  now  let  us  see  how  Joseph^ 
character  is  to  be  dealt  with  !     Even  Hess  is  of  opinion  that,  since  Joiieph 
was  acquainted  with  Mary,  he  had  no  cause  to  doubt  her  word,  when  die 
told  him  of  the  apparition  she  had  had.     l^his  scepticism    presuppooes  a ' 
mistrust  of  his  betrothed  which  is  incompatible  with  his  character  as  a/Mf  i 
f/iafi  (Matt.  i.   19),  and   an  incredulity  respecting  the  marvellous  which  h\ 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  readiness  on  other  occasions  to  believe  in  angdk 
apparitions ;  nor^  in  any  case,  would  this  want  of  faith  have  escaped  the 
censure  of  the  angel  who  subsequently  appeared  to  himself. 

Since  then,  to  suppose  that  the  two  accounts  are  parallel,  and  complete  one 
another,  leads  unavoidably  to  results  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  tte< 
Gospels,  in  so  far  as  they  evidently  meant  to  represent  the  characteff  of' 
Joseph  and  Mary  as  free  from  blemish  ;  the  supposition  cannot  be  admitted^' 
but  the  accounts  mutually  exclude  each  other.  An  angel  did  not  appeti;: 
first  to  Mary,  and  also  afterwards  to  Joseph ;  he  can  only  have  appeuedj 
either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Consequently,  it  is  only  the  one  or  die; 
other  relation  which  can  be  regarded  as  historical.  And  here  different  001 
siderations  would  conduct  to  opposite  decisions.  The  history  in  MatthdV' 
might  appear  the  more  probable  from  the  rationalistic  point  of  view,  becaw 
it  is  more  easy  to  interpret  naturally  an  apparition  in  a  dream ;  whilst  that  ii 

'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I  a,  s.  121.  145. 

*  To  this  upinion  Neander  incli  les,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  18. 
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aight  be  preferred  by  the  supranaturalist,  because  the  manner  in  which 
>picion  cast  upon  the  holy  virgin  is  refuted  is  more  worthy  of  God. 
£aict,  a  nearer  examination  proves,  that  neither  has  any  essential  claim 
dvanced  before  the  other.  Both  contain  an  angelic  apparition,  and 
e  therefore  encumbered  with  all  the  difficulties  which,  as  was  stated 
in  relation  to  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  oppose  the 
n  angels  and  apparitions.  Again,  in  both  narrations  the  import  of  the 
message  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  impossibility.  Thus  every 
»n  which  might  determine  the  adoption  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection 
other,  disappears;  and  we  find  ourselves,  in  reference  to  both  accounts, 
back  by  necessity  to  the  mythical  view.  ""•' 

a  this  point  of  view,  all  the  various  explanations,  which  the  Rationalists 
tempted  to  give  of  the  two  apparitions,  vanish  of  themselves.  Paulus 
is  the  apparition  in  Matthew  as  a  natural  dream,  occasioned  by  Mary's 
IS  communication  of  the  announcement  which  had  been  made  to  her ; 
th  which  Joseph  must  have  been  acquainted,  because  this  alone  can 
it  for  his  having  heard  the  same  words  in  his  dream,  which  the  angel 
^forehand  addressed  to  Mary :  but  much  rather,  is  it  precisely  this 
ity  in  the  language  of  the  presumed  second  angel  to  that  of  the  6rst, 
e  absence  of  all  reference  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  which  proves 
le  words  of  the  first  angel  were  not  presupposed  by  the  second. 
3,  the  natural  explanation  is  annihilated  the  moment  the  narratives  are 
to  be  mythical.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  explanation,  ex- 
I  guardedly  indeed  by  Paulus,  but  openly  by  the  author  of  the  Natural 
|r  of  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  namely,  that  the  angel  who  visited 
in  Luke)  was  a  human  being ;  of  which  we  must  speak  hereafter. 
>rding  to  all  that  has  been  said,  the  following  is  the  only  judgment  we  ^ 
TO  of  the  origin  of  the  two  narratives  of  the  angelic  apparitions.  The 
•tion  of  Jesus  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ought  not  to  be 
led  upon  a  mere  uncertain  suspicion ;  it  must  have  been  clearly  and  posi- 
isserted  ;  and  to  this  end  a  messenger  from  heaven  was  required,  since 
itic  decorum  seemed  to  demand  it  far  more  in  relation  to  the  birth  of 
rssiah,  than  of  a  Samson  or  a  John.  Also  the  words  which  the  angels 
>rrespond  in  part  with  the  Old  Testament  annunciations  of  extra- 
y  children.^  The  appearing  of  the  angel  in  the  one  narrative  before- 
3  Mary,  but  in  the  other  at  a  later  period  to  Joseph,  is  to  be  regarded 
nation  in  the  legend  or  in  the  composition,  which  finds  an  explana- 
unterpart  in  the  history  of  the  annunciation  of  Isaac.  Jehovah  (Gen. 
;)  promises  Abraham  a  son  by  Sarah,  upon  which  the  Patriarch  cannot 
from  laughing ;  but  he  receives  a  repetition  of  the  assurance ;  Jehovah 
cviii.  I  fl^.)  makes  this  promise  under  the  Terebinth  tree  at  Mamre, 
rah  laughs  as  if  it  were  something  altogether  novel  and  unheard  of  by 
istly,  according  to  Genesis  xxi.  5  ff.  it  is  first  after  Isaac's  birth  that 


xvii.   19 ;   LXX.     (Annunciation  of 

*fia  ^  yvv^  ffov  r^^erai  ffoi  vibv^  Kal 
rd  6pofia  avroO  'laadx. 

ii.  5.     (Annunciation  of  Samson) : 

r  dfi^rcu.  ffuffai  t6v  'I<rpai)\  ix  X^'-P^* 

i. 

.  1 1  fT.     (Annunciation  of  Ishmael) : 
'  adrij  6  d7>trXof  Kvplov  Hou  aif  h 

rov  'IcfUL'^X,    0&ros  loroi . 


Matt.  i.  21. 

(fiTj  <f>o^rj$rjs  TapaXa^fiP  Mapcd/i  ttip  yvvauca 
ffov — )  T4^€Tai  di  vidi'f  Kal  Ka\4ff€is  t6  6vofia 
aifTov  *lrjffovp'  airrds  yh.p  ffuHr€i  t6p  Xady 
avToO  dirb'TQp  ifiapriuip  airrQp, 

Luke  i.  30  if. 

Kal  ciTcy  6  &yy€\os  a^rj — ISod  <ruXXi^^  ip 
yaarply  Kal  W^  vlbPj  Kal  Ka\4(r€is  r6  tt^o/ia 
auToO  ^IrjffovP.     OCrof  i<rrai, . 
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Sarah  mentions  the  laughing  of  the  people,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
oc(  asion  of  his  name ;  whereby  it  appears  that  this  last   history  does  not 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  two  other  accounts  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac.^^    As  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  different  legends  or 
poems  were  formed  without  reference  to  one  another,  some  simpler,  some 
more  embellished  :  so  we  have  two  discordant  narratives  concerning  the  birth 
of  Jesus.     Of  these   the  narrative  in  Matthew  ^^   is  the  simpler  and  nidtf 
style  of  composition,  since  it  does  not  avoid,  though  it  be  but  by  a  transient 
suspicion  on-  the  part  of  Joseph,  the  throwing  a  shade  over  the  character  of 
Mary  which  is  only  subsequently  removed  ;  that  in  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  k 
a  more  refined  and  artistical  representation,  exhibiting  Mary  from  the  first  in 
the  pure  light  of  a  bride  of  heaven.'* 


§  25. 

IMPORT  OF  THE   ANGELAS   MESSAGE. — FULFILMENT   OF  THE   PROPHECY  Of 

ISAIAH. 

Arcording  to  Luke,  the  angel  who  appears  to  Mary,  in  the  first  place 
informs  her  only  that  she  shall  become  pregnant,  without  specifying  after 
what  manner :  that  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  and  call  his  name  Jesus ;  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  he  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest  (vlo?  v^urrov); 
and  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shiU 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  The  subject,  the  Messiah  is  here 
treated  precisely  in  the  language  common  to  the  Jews,  and  even  the  term 
Son  of  the  Highest^  if  nothing  further  followed,  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense;  as  according  to  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  Ps.  ii.  7  an  ordinary  king  of 
Israel  might  be  so  named ;  still  more,  therefore,  the  greatest  of  these  kingSi 
the  Messiah,  even  considered  merely  as  a  man.  This  Jewish  language  reflect! 
in  addition  a  new  light  upon  the  question  of  the  historic  validity  of  the  angelic 
apparition  ;  for  we  must  agree  with  Schleiermacher  that  the  resd  angel  Gabrid 
would  hardly  have  proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  a  phraseotogf 
so  strictly  Jewish  :  *  for  which  reason  we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with  thil 
theologian,  and  to  ascribe  this  particular  portion  of  the  history,  as  also  thtt 
which  precedes  and  relates  to  the  Baptist,  to  one  and  the  same  Jewiib* 
christian  author.  It  is  not  till  Mary  opposes  the  fact  of  her  virginity  to  the 
promises  of  a  son,  that  the  angel  defines  the  nature  of  the  conception  :  thil 
it  shall  be  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  power  of  the  Highest ;  after  which  the 
appellation  vw%  Otov  receives  a  more  precise  metaphysical  sense.  As  a  con- 
firmatory sign  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  nowise  impossible  to  God,  Maijii 

^'^  Comp.  de  Wette,  Kritik  der  mos.  Geschichte,  s.  86  AT. 

*^  The  vision  which,  according  to  Matthew,  Joseph  had  in  his  sleep,  had  besides  a  kto^ 
of  type  in  the  vision  by  which,  according;  to  the  Jewish  tradition  related  by  Josephus,  the 
father  of  Moses  was  comforted  under  similar  circumstances,  when  suffering  anxiety  ooncen- 
ing  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  although  for  a  different  reason.  Joseph.  Antiq.  II.  is.  J 
**  A  man  whose  name  was  Amram,  one  of  the  nobler  sort  of  Hebrews,  was  afraid  for  In 
whole  nation,  lest  it  should  fail,  by  the  want  of  young  men  to  be  brought  up  hereafter,  aad 
was  very  uneasy  at  it,  his  wife  being  then  with  child,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  HcK* 
upon  he  betook  himself  to  prayer  to  God.  .  .  .  Accordingly  God  had  mercy  00  biBi 
and  was  moved  by  his  supplication.  lie  stood  by  him  in  his  sleep,  and  exhorted  him  not  ll 
despair  of  his  future  favours.  .  .  .  For  this  child  of  thine  shall  deliver  the  Hcbvev  .1 
nation  from  the  distress  they  are  under  from  the  Egyptians.  His  memory  shall  be  CuMMi  ] 
while  the  world  lasts." 

^'  Comp.  Ammon,  Fortbildung  des  Chrbtenthums,  i.  s.  208  f.  ^ 

'  Ueber  die  Schrilten  dcs  Lukai,  s.  23.  I 
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referred  to  that  which  had  occurred  to  her  relative  Elizabeth ;  whereupon  she 
resigns  herself  in  faith  to  the  divine  determination  respecting  her. 

In  Matthew,  where,  the  main  point  is  to  dissipate  Joseph's  anxiety,  the 
angel  begins  at  once  with  the  communication,  that  the  child  conceived  by 
Mary  is  (as  the  Evangelist  had  already  stated  of  his  own  accord,  chap.  i.  1 8), 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (nrcvfui  ayioi/) ;  and  hereupon  the  Messianic  destination 
of  Jesus  is  first  pointed  out  by  the  expression,  He  shall  save  his  people  from 
thdr  sins.  This  language  may  seem  to  sound  less  Jewish  than  that  by  which 
the  Messianic  station  of  the  child  who  should  be  born,  is  set  forth  in  Luke  ; 
it  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  under  the  term  sins  (dfiafyrCoL^)  is  compre- 
hended the  punishment  of  those  sins,  namely,  the  subjection  of  the  people  to 
a  foreign  yoke ;  so  that  here  also  the  Jewish  element  is  not  wanting ;  as 
neither  in  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  higher  destination  of  the  Messiah 
left  wholly  out  of  sight,  since  under  the  term  to  reign,  pojcriXvjtiv,  the  rule 
over  an  obedient  and  regenerated  people  is  included.  Next  is  subjoined  by 
the  angel,  or  more  probably  by  the  narrator,  an  oracle  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, introduced  by  the  often  recurring  phrase,  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might 
he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  [v.  22].  It  is  the 
prophecy  from  Isaiah  (chap.  vii.  14)  which  the  conception  of  Jesus  after  this 
manner  should  accomplish :  namely,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel — God-with-us. 

The  original  sense  of  this  passage  in   Isaiah   is,  according  to  modern 

research,^  this.     The  prophet  is  desirous  of  giving  Ahaz,  who,  through  fear 

of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel^  was  disposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  Assyria, 

a  lively  assurance  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  his  much  dreaded  enemies; 

and  he  therefore  says  to  him  :  suppose  that  an  unmarried  woman  now  on  the 

pcMnt  of  becoming  a  wife  '  shall  conceive ;  or  categorically :  a  certain  young 

woman  is,  or  is  about  to  be  with  child  (perhaps  the  prophet's  own  wife) ; 

DOW,  before  this  child  is  bom,  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  shall  be  so  much 

improved,  that  a  name  of  good  omen  shall  be  given  to  the  child  ;  and  before 

he  shall  be  old  enough  to  use  his  reason,  the  power  of  these  enemies  shall 

be  completely  annihilated.     That  is  to  say,  prosaically  expressed  :  before  nine 

months   shall   have  passed   away,   the   condition   of  the   kingdom  shall  be 

amended,  and  within  about  three  years  the  danger  shall  have  disappeared. 

Thus  much,  at  all  events,  is  demonstrated  by  modern  criticism,  that,  under 

the  circumstances  stated  by  Isaiah  in  the  introduction  to  the  oracle,  it  is  only 

tsign  having  reference  to  the  actual  moment  and  the  near  future,  which 

could  have  any  meaning.     How  ill  chosen,  according  to   Hengsten berg's  * 

interpretation,  is  the  prophet's  language  :  As  certainly  as  the  day  shall  arrive 

»1^  in  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  the  Messiah  shall  be  born,  so  impossible 

r   i»  it  that  the  people  among  whom  he  shall  arise,  or  the  family  whence  he  shall 

I    *Pnog,  shall  pass  away.    How  ill-judged,  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  to  endeav- 

k  oor  10  make  the  improbability  of  a  speedy  deliverance  appear  less  improbable, 

^  an  appeal  to  a  yet  greater'  improbability  in  the  far  distant  future  ! — And 

ften  the  given  limit  of  a  few  years  !     The  overthrow  of  the  two  kingdoms,  such 

tt  Hengstenberg's  explanation,  shall  take  place — not  in  the  immediately  suc- 

^*ttiing  years,   before   the  child  specified  shall    have  acquired    the   use  of 

*  Compare  Gesenius  and  Hitzig.    Commentaren  zum  Jesaia ;  Umbreit,  Ueber  die  Geburt 
oalfflinanuel  durch  cine  Jungfrau,  in  den  theol.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1830,  3.  Heft,  s.  541  ff. 
f      'tThii  explanation  docs  away  with  the  importance  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  word 
[   '•y/y.     Moreover  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  signify  an  im- 
^imtite,  bat  a  marriageable  young  woman  (see  Gcstnius),     So  early  as  the  time  of  Justin 
^Jewi  maintained  that  the  word  HIppJ^  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  irapBivoi^  but  by  veartr. 
^Me,  Trypk.  no.  43.  p.  iy}£,    Comp.  Iren,  adv.  h<ur,  iii.  21. 
'  Qiriitioipgie  des  A.  T.  s.  i,  b,  s.  47. 
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his  reason,  but — within  such  a  space  of  time,  as  in  the  far  future  will 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  and  the  first  development  of  his 
mental  powers;  therefore  in  about  three  years.  What  a  monstrous  000- 
founding  of  times !  A  child  is  to  be  born  in  the  distant  future,  and  that 
which  shall  happen  before  this  child  shall  know  how  to  use  his  reason,  is  to 
take  place  in  the  nearest  present  time. 

Thus  Paulus  and  his  party  are  decidedly  right  in  opposing  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  his  party,  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  relation,  in  its  original 
local  signification,  to  the  then  existing  circumstances,  and  not  to  the  future 
Messiah,  still  less  to  Jesus.     Hengstenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  in 
the  right,  when  in  opposition  to  Paulus  he  maintains,  that  the  passage  from 
Isaiah  is  adopted  by  Matthew  as  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  a  yiigin. 
Whilst  the  orthodox  commentators  explain  the  often  recurring  that  it  migHt 
be  fulfilled  (tva  irXi7pa>^),  and  similar  expressions  as  signifying :  this  happenied 
by  divine  arrangement,  in  order  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  which  in 
its  very  origin  had  reference  to  the  New  Testament  occurrence,  might  be 
fulfilled; — the  rationalistic  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  understand  merely: 
this  took  place  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  so  constituted,  that  the  OM 
I'estament  words,  which,  originally  indeed,  had  relation  to  something  differeot^ 
should  admit  of  being  so  applied ;  and  in  such  application  alone  do  they 
receive  their  full  verification.     In  the  first  explanation,  the  relation  between 
the  Old  Testament  passage  and  the  New  Testament  occurrence  is  objective^ 
arranged  by  God  himself:  in  the  last  it  is  only  subjective,  a  relation  per- 
ceived by  the  later  author ;  according  to  the  former  it  is  a  relationship  at 
once    precise  and     essential:    according  to  the    latter  both   inexact  and 
adventitious.     But  opposed  to  this  latter  interpretation  of  New  Testament 
passages,  which  point  out  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  as  fulfilled,  is  the 
language,  and  equally  so  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  writers.    Tlie 
language  :    for  neither  can   vX-qpovtrBax  signify  in  such  connexion  anything 
than  ratum  fieri,  eveniu  comprobari,  nor  Iva.  air(i>9  anything  than  eo  consUifi  iA^ 
whilst  the  extensive  adoption  of  Iva.  iKpariKov  has  arisen  only  from  dogmatic 
perplexity.^     But  such  an  interpretation  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
Judaical  spirit  of  the  authors  of  the  Gospels.     Paulus  maintains  that  the 
Orientalist  does  not  seriously  believe  that  the  ancient  prophecy  was  designedly 
spoken,  or  was  accomplished  by  God,  precisely  in  order  that  it  should  {Xt- 
figure  a  modern  event,  and  vice  versi ;  but  this  is  to  carry  over  our  sober 
European  modes  of  thought  into  the  imaginative  life  of  the  Orientals.    When 
however  Paulus  adds  :  much  rather  did  the  coincidence  of  a  later  event  with 
an  earlier  prophecy  assume  only  the  form  of  a  designed  coincidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  Oriental :  he  thus,  at  once,  annuls  his  previous  assenion ;  for 
this  is  to  admit,  that,  what  in  our  view  is  mere  coincidence,  appeared  to  the 
oriental  mind  the  result  of  design  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  the 
meaning  of  an  oriental  representation,  if  we  would  interpret  it  according  to 
its  original  signification.     It  is  well  known  that  the  later  Jews  found  pro- 
phecies, of  the  time  being  and  of  the  future,  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  they  constructed  a  complete  image  of  the  future  Messiah^ 
out  of  various,  and  in  part  falsely  interpreted  Old  Testament  passages.*    And 
the  Jew  believed  he  saw  in  the  apphcation  he  gave  to  the  Scripture,  however 
perverted  it  might  be,  an  actual  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.     In  the  words  of 
Olshausen  :  it  is  a  mere  dogmatic  prejudice  to  attribute  to  this  formula,  when 
used  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  an  altogether  different  sense  from  that 

*  See  Winer,  Gramtnatik  des  neutest.    Sprachidioms,  3te  Aufl.  s.  382  fT.     Fritadne^ 
G>min.  in  Matth.  p  49.  317  und  Excurs.  i,  p.  836  (T. 

*  See  the  Introduction,  §  14. 
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which  it  habitually  bears  among  their  countrymen ;  and  this  solely  with  the 
view  to  acquit  them  of  the  sin  of  falsely  interpreting  the  Scripture. 

Many  theologians  of  the  present  day  are  sufficiently  impartial  to  admit, 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  orthodox 
interpretation,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  originally  referred  to  near  events ; 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  rash,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  to  side 
with  the  rationalistic  commentators,  and  to  deny  the  decidedly  Messianic 
application  which  the  New  Testament  writers  make  of  these  prophecies  ;  they 
are  still  too  prejudiced  to  allow,  that  here  and  there  the  New  Testament  has 
failsely  interpreted  the  Old.  Consequently,  they  have  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  distinguishing  a  double  sense  in  the  prophecy ;  the  one  relating 
to  a  near  and  minor  occurrence,  the  other  to  a  future  and  more  important 
event ;  and  thus  they  neither  offend  against  the  plain  grammatical  and 
historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  passage  on  the  onis  hand,  nor  distort 
or  deny  the  signification  of  the  New  Testament  passage  on  the  other. ^  Thus, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  under  consideration,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  they 
contend,  had  a  double  intention  :  to  announce  a  near  occurrence,  the  delivery 
of  the  affianced  bride  of  the  prophet,  and  also  a  distinct  event  in  the  far  distant 
future,  namely  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  of  a  virgin.  But  a  double  sense  so 
monstrous  owes  its  origin  to  dogmatic  perplexity  alone.  It  has  been  adopted, 
as  Olshausen  himself  remarks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  offensive  admission 
that  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  Jesus  himself,  did  not  interpret  the  Old 
Testament  rightly,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  according  to  modern  principles 
of  exegesis,  but  explained  it  after  the  manner  of  their  own  age,  which  was 
not  the  most  correct  But  so  little  does  this  offence  exist  for  the  unprejudiced, 
that  the  reverse  would  be  the  greater  difficulty,  that  is,  if,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  historical  and  national  development,  the  New  Testament  writers 
had  elevated  themselves  completely  above  the  modes  of  interpretation  common 
to  their  age  and  nation.  Consequently,  with  regard  to  the  prophecies  brought 
forward  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may  admit,  according  to  circumstances, 
without  further  argument,  that  they  are  frequently  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  evangelists,  in  a  sense  which  is  totally  different  from  that  they  originally 
bore. 

We  have  here  in  fact  a  complete  table  of  all  the  four  possible  views  on 
this  point  :  two  extreme  and  two  conciliatory  ;  one  false  and  one,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  correct. 

1.  Orthodox  view  (Hengstenberg  and  others)  :  Such  Old  Testament 
passages  had  in  their  very  origin  an  exclusive  prophetic  reference  to  Christ, 
for  the  New  Testament  writers  so  understand  them ;  and  they  must  be  in  the 
right  even  should  human  reason  be  confounded. 

2.  Rationalistic  view  (Paulus  and  others) :  The  New  Testament  writers  do 
not  assign  a  strictly  Messianic  sense  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  for 
this  reference  to  Christ  is  foreign  to  the  original  signification  of  these 
prophecies  viewed  by  the  light  of  reason  ;  and  the  New  Testament  writings 
must  accord  with  reason,  whatever  ancient  beliefs  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

3.  Mystical  conciliatory  view  (Olshausen  and  others) :  The  Old  Testament 
passages  originally  embody  both  the  deeper  signification  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  that  more  proximate  meaning  which 
common  sense  obliges  us  to  recognize :  thus  sound  reason  and  the  ancient 
faith  are  reconcilable. 

4.  Decision  of  criticism :  Very  many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  had, 
originally,  only  an  immediate  reference  to  events  belonging  to  the  time  :  but 
thej  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  New  Testament  as  actual 

''  See  Bleek  in  den  theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1835,  2,  s.  441  ff. 
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predictions  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  because  the  intelligence  of  these  men 
was  limited  by  the  manner  of  thinking  of  their  nation,  a  fact  recognized 
neither  by  Rationalism  nor  the  ancient  faith.® 
/  Accordingly  we  shall  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  allow,  in  relation  to  the 
"^  prophecy  in  question,  that  the  reference  to  Jesus  is  obtruded  upon  it  by  the 
£vangelists.  Whether  the  actual  birth  of  Jesus  of  a  virgin  gave  rise  to  tbii 
application  of  the  prophecy,  or  whether  this  prophecy,  interpreted  beforehand 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  originated  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  remains  to  be  determined. 

§26. 

JESUS   BEGOITEN   OF  THE   HOLY   GHOST.       CRITICISM   OF  THE   ORTHODOX 

OPINION. 

The  statement  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke  concerning  the  mode  of  Jesus's 
conception  has,  in  every  age,  received  the  following  interpretation  by  the 
church  ;  that  Jesus  was  conceived  in  Mary  not  by  a  human  father,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  truly  the  gospel  expressions  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify 
this  interpretation ;  since  the  words  irplv  ^  a-wtkOtiv  aurovs  (Matt  i.  x8)  and 
iv€l  aBvpa  ov  yivuxTKot  (Luke  i.  34)  preclude  the  participation  of  Joseph  or 
any  other  man  in  the  conception  of  the  child  in  question.  Nevertheless  the 
terms  Tircv/xa  ayiov  and  Svvafm  wj/urTov  do  not  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  sense  of  the  church,  as  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  but  rather  the 
D*n7g  nn,  Spiritus  Dei  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament :  God  in  his  agency 
upon  the  world,  and  especially  upon  man.  In  short  the  words  Iv  yaor/K 
€)(ov<ra  iK  Trvcu/iaros  dytou  in  Matthew,  and  7rvev/xa  aytov  ^ircXcvcrcrcu  Irl  <ri 
K,  T.  X.  in  Luke,  express  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  absence  of  human 
agency  was  supplied — not  physically  after  the  manner  of  heathen  represcniar 
tions — but  by  the  divine  creative  energy. 

Though  this  seems  to  be  the  representation  intended  by  the  evangelism 
in  the  passages  referred  to  concerning  the  origin  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  still  it 
cannot  be  completed  without  considerable  difficulties.  We  may  separate 
what  we  may  term  the  physico-iheological  from  the  historical-txegetual  diffi- 
culties. 

The  physiological  difficulties  amount  to  this,  that  such  a  conception  wouM 
be  a  most  remarkable  deviation  from  all  natural  laws.  However  obscure  the 
physiology  of  the  fact,  it  is  proved  by  an  exceptionless  experience  that  only  \si 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  new  human  being  generated ;  on  which 
account  Plutarch's  remaik,  ^^  troxhijQv  ovS€fiia  irork  yw^  Xcycrcu  woi^ai  8i)^ 
Koivtavias  avSpos,"  ^  and  Cerinthus's  "  impossible "  become  applicable.'    It  is 

*  The  whole  rationalistic  inteq)retation  of  Scripture  rests  upon  a  sufficiently  palpable 
paralogism,  by  which  it  stands  or  falls  : 

The  New  Testament  authors  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  they  said  something  irrational 
(certainly  not  something  contrary  to  their  own  modes  of  thinking). 

Now  according  to  a  particular  interpretation  their  assertions  are  irrational  (that  is  contraiy 
to  our  modes  of  thinking). 

Consequently  the  interpretation  cannot  give  the  original  sense,  and  a  different  interpreta- 
tion must  be  given. 

Who  does  not  here  perceive  the  quaternio  terminorum  and  the  fatal  inconsequence,  wlicn 
Rationalism  takes  its  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  supernaturalism  ;  that,  namely, 
whilst  with  regard  to  all  other  men  the  first  point  to  be  examined  is  whether  they  speak  or 
write  what  b  just  and  true,  to  the  New  Testament  writers  the  prerogative  is  granted  of  this 
being,  in  their  case,  already  presupposed  ? 

^  Conjugial.  pr^(^cept.  Opp.  ed.  Hutton,  Vol.  7.  s.  428. 

^  Irenaus,  adv.  haer.  x,  26  :  Cerinthus,  Jesum  subjecit  non  ex  virgine  natnm,  impOMifaile 
enim  hoc  ei  visum  est. 
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only  among  the  lowest  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  generation  takes 
place  without  the  union  of  sexes ;  ^  so  that,   regarding  the  matter  purely 
physiolc^cally,  what    Origen  says,   in  the  supranaturalistic  sense,    would 
indeed  be  true  of  a  man  of  the  like  origin ;  namely,   that  the  words  in 
Psalm  xxii.  7,  l am  a  worm  and  no  man  is  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  in  the  above 
respect.^      But  to  the  merely  physical  consideration  a  theological  one  is 
subjoined  by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  37),  when  he  appeals  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence to  which  nothing  is  impossible.     But  since  the  divine  omnipotence, 
by  virtue  of  its  unity  with  divine  wisdom,  is  never  exerted  in  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  motive,  the  existence  of  such,  in  the  present  instance,  must 
be  demonstrated.     But  nothing  less  than  an  object  worthy  of  the  Deity,  and 
at  the  same  time  necessarily  unattainable  except  by  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  could  constitute  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  suspension 
by  God  of  a  natural  law  which  he  had  established.     Only  here,  it  is  said,  the 
endy  the  redemption  of  mankind,  required  impeccability  on  the  part  of  Jesus ; 
and  in  order  to  render  him  exempt  from  sin,  a  divinely  wrought  conception, 
which  excluded  the  participation  of  a  sinful  father,  and  severed  Jesus  from  all 
connexion  with  original  sin,  was  necessary.^    To  which  it  has  been  answered 
hf  others,*  (and  Schleiermacher  has  recently  most  decisively  argued  this  side 
of  the  question,^)  that  the  exclusion  of  the  paternal  participation  is  insufficient, 
unless,   indeed,  the  inheritance  of  original  sin,  on  the  maternal   side,  be 
obviated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Valentinian  assertion,,  that  Jesus  only  passed 
through  the  body  of  Mary.     But  that  the  gospel  histories  represent  an  actual 
maternal  participation   is  undeniable  ;  consequently  a  divine  intervention 
which  should  sanctify  the  participation  of  the  sinful  human  mother  in  the 
conception  of  Jesus  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  maintain  his  assumed 
necessary  impeccability.     But  if  God  determined  on  such  a  purification  of  the 
maternal  participation,  it  had  been  easier  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  that 
oi  the  father,  than  by  his  total  exclusion,  to  violate  tfie  natural  law  in  so 
unprecedented  a  manner ;  and  consequently,  a  fatherless  conception  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  as  the  necessary  means  of  compassing  the  impeccability 
of  Jesus. 

Even  he  who  thinks  to  escape  the  difficulties  already  specified,  by  envelop- 
ing himself  in  a  supranaturalism,  inaccessible  to  arguments  based  on  reason 
or  the  laws  of  nature,  must  nevertheless  admit  the  force  of  the  exegetical- 
historical  difficulties  meeting  him  upon  his  own  ground,  which  likewise  beset 
the  view  of  the  supernatural  conception  oi  Jesus.  Nowhere  in  the  New 
Testament  is  such  an  origin  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  even  distinctly  alluded  to, 
except  in  these  two  accounts  of  his  infancy  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke.^  The 
history  of  the  conception  is  omitted  not  only  by  Mark,  but  also  by  John,  the 
supposed  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  an  alleged  inmate  with  the  mother 
of  Jesus  subsequent  to  his  death,  who  therefore  would  have  been  the  most 
accurately  informed  concerning  these  occurrences.  It  is  said  that  John  sought 
rather  to  record  the  heavenly  than  the  earthly  origin  of  Jesus ;  but  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  doctrine  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  prologue,  of  a  divine 

*  In  Henke's  neuem  Magazin,  ill.  3,  s.  369. 

*  Homil.  in  Lucam  xiv.     Comp.  my  Streitschriften,  i.  2,  s.  72  f. 

*  OUbausen,  Bibl.  Comm.  s.  49.     Neander,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  16  f. 

*  /.  ^.  by  Eidihorn,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  i.  Bd.  s.  407. 
7  GUtobenslehre,  2  Thl  §  97.  s.  73  f.  der  zweiten  Auflage. 

*  This  side  is  particularly  considered  in  der  Skiagraphie  des  Dogma's  von  Jesu  ubematur- 
lidier  Gebart,  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek,  i.  3,  s.  400  ff. ;  in  den  Bemerkungen  iiber  den 
Glaabenspunkt :  Christas  ist  empfangen  vom  heil.  Geist,  in  Henke's  neuem  Magazin, 
iii.  3»  365  ff. ;  in  Kaiser's  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  231  f.  ;  De  Wette's  bibl.  Dogmatik,  §  281 ; 
ScUeicrinadier's  Glaabenslehre,  2  Thl.  §  97. 
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hypostasis  actually  becoming  flesh  and  remaining  immanent   in  Jesus,  is 
reconcilable  with  the  view  given  in  the  passages  before  us,   of  a  simple 
divine  operation  determining  the  conception  of  Jesus  ;  whether  therefore 
John  could  have  presupposed  the  history  of  the  conception  contained  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  ?    This  objection,  however,  loses  its  conclusive  force  if  in 
the  progress  of  our  investigation  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
not  established.     The  most  important  consideration  therefore  is,  that  no 
retrospective  allusion  to  this  mode  of  conception  occurs  throughout  the 
four  Gospels  ;  not  only  neither  in  John  nor  in  Mark,  but  also  neither  in 
Matthew  nor  in  Luke.     Not  only  does  Mary  herself  designate  Joseph  simply 
as  the  father  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  48),  and  the  Evangelist  speak  of  both  as  his 
parents,  yoms  (Luke  ii.  41), — an  appellation  which  could  only  have  been 
used  in  an  ulterior  sense  by  one  who  had  just  related  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion,— but  all  his  contemporaries  in  general,  according  to  our  Evangelism, 
regarded  him  as  a  son  of  Joseph,  a  fact  which  was  not  unfrequently  alluded 
to  contemptuously  and  by  way  of  reproach  in  his  presence  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
Luke  iv.  22;  John  vi.  42),  thus  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  makings 
decisive  appeal  to  his  miraculous  conception,  of  which,  however,  he  says  not 
a  single  word.     Should  it  be  answered^  that  he  did  not  desire  to  convina 
respecting  the  divinity  of  his  person  by  this  external  evidence,  and  that  be 
could  have  no  hope  of  making  an  impression  by  such  means  on  those  who 
were  in  heart  his  opponents, — it  must  also  be  remembered,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  his  own  disciples,  though  they  admitted 
him  to  be  the  son  of  God,  still  regarded  him  as  the  actual  son  of  Joseph. 
Philip  introduces  Jesus  to  Nathanael  as  the  son  of  Joseph^  'Ii;<row  ror  wor 
*I(i)(r7/<^  (John  i.  46),  manifestly  in  the  same  sense  of  real  paternity  which  the 
Jews  attached  to  the  designation  ;  and  nowhere  is  this  represented  as  an 
erroneous  or    imperfect  notion  which  these  Apostles  had  subsequently  to 
relinquish  ;  much  rather  does  the  whole  sense  of  the  narrative,  which  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  exhibit  the  Apostles  as  having  a  right  belief  on  this  point 
The  enigmatical  presupposition,  with  which,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  Maiy 
addressed  herself  to  Jesus,®  is  far  too  vague  to  prove  a  recollection  of  his 
miraculous  conception  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  at  all  events  this  featme 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  opposing  one  that  the  family  of  Jesus^  and,  ss 
appears  from  Matt.  xii.  46  ff.  compared  with  Mark  iii.  2\  ff.,  his  mother  also 
were,  at  a  later  time,  in  error  respecting  his  aims ;  which  is  scarcely  explicable^ 
even  of  his  brothers,  supposing  them  to  have  had  such  recollections. 

Just  as  little  as  in  the  Gosp>els,  is  anything  in  confirmation  of  the  viev 
of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  to  be  found  in  the  remaining  New 
Testament  writings.     For  when  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  as  wmk 
of  a  womatiy  y€v6fi€vov  ck  yvvaiKo^  (Gal.  iv.  4),  this  expression  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  an  exclusion  of  paternal  participation ;  since  the  addition  made 
under  the  law^  y€v6fi€vov  xnro  vo/aov,  clearly  shows  that  he  would  here  indicate 
(in  the  form  which  is  frequent  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  example 
Job  xiv.  I  ;  Matt.  xi.  11)  human  nature  with  all  its  conditions.     When  Paul 
(Rom.  i.  3,  4  compared  with  ix.  5)  makes  Christ  according  to  the  fleshy  fcark 
crapKa,  descend  from  David,  but  declares  him  to  be  the  son  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit  of  HoiincsSy  Kara  rvcS/xa  ayiworvn^s ;  no  one  will  here  identify 
the  antithesis  flesh  and  spirit  with  the  maternal  human  participation,  and 
the  divine  energy  superseding  the  paternal  participation  in  the  conoeptioa 
of  Jesus.     Finally  when  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  3)  Melchisedec 
is  compared  with  the  son  of  God,   V109  rov  dcov,  because  without  fiMar^ 
diraro)/),  the  application  of  the  literally  interpreted  iLirarmp  to  Jesus,  as  be 

'  Brought  to  bear  upon  this  point  by  Neander,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  la. 
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appeared  upon  earth,  is  forbidden  by  the  addition  without  mother^  Afi^iop, 
which  agrees  as  little  with  him  as  the  immediately  following  without  descent^ 

aycvcoXoyTTOS. 

§27. 
RETROSPECT  OF  THE  GENEALOGIES. 

The  most  conclusive  exegetical  ground  of  decision  against  the  supernatural 
conception   of  Jesus,  which  bears   more  closely  on  the  point  than  all  the 
hitherto  adduced  passages,  is  found  in  the  two  genealogies  previously  con- 
sidered.    Even  the  Manichaean  Faustus  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  without 
contradiction  to  trace  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  through  Joseph,  as  is 
done  by  our  two  genealogists,  and  yet  assume  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father 
of  Jesus;  and  Augustine  had  nothing  convincing  to  answer  when  he  remarked 
that  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  masculine 
gender,  to  carry  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  through   Joseph,  who  was  Mary's 
husband  if  not  by  a  natural  by  a  spiritual  alliance. ^     In  modern  times  also 
the  construction  of  the  genealogical  tables  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  has  led 
many  theologians  to  observe,  that  these  authors  considered  Jesus  as  the  actual 
$on  of  Joseph.*    The  very  design  of  these  tables  is  to  prove  Jesus  to  be  of  the 
lineage  of  David  through  Joseph  ;  but  what  do  they  prove,  if  indeed  Joseph 
was  not  the  father  of  Jesus?    The  assertion  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David, 
Mof  Aa^,  which  in  Matthew  (i.  i)  prefaces  the  genealogy  and  announces 
its  object,  is  altogether  annulled  by  the  subsequent  denial  of  his  conception 
by  means  of  the  Davidical  Joseph.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  genealogy  and  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  emanate* 
from  the  same  author';  and  we  must  concur  with  the  theologians  previously 
cited,  that  the  genealogies  are  taken  from  a  different  source.    Scarcely  could  it 
satisfy  to  oppose  the  remark,  that  as   Joseph    doubtlessly  adopted  Jesus, 
the  genealogical  table  of  the  former  became  fully  valid  for  the  latter.     For 
adoption  might  indeed  suffice  to  secure  to  the  adopted  son  the   reversion 
of  certain  external  family  rights  and  inheritances ;  but  such  a  relationship 
could  in  no  wise  lend  a  claim  to  the  Messianic  dignity,  which  was  attached 
to  the  true  blood  and  lineage  of  David.     He,  therefore,  who  had  regarded 
Joseph  as  nothing  more  than  the  adopted  father  of  Jesus,  would  hardly  have 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  seek  out  the  Davidical  descent  of  Joseph  ;  but 
if  indeed,  besides  the  established  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God,  it  still 
remained   important  to  represent  him  as  the  son  of  David,  the  pedigree  of 
Mary  would  have  been  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  for,  however  contrary  to 
CQstocD,  the  maternal  genealogy  must  have  been  admitted  in  a  case  where 
2  Human  father  did  not  exist.     Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  several 
authors  would  have  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  a  genealogical  table  for 
Jesus  which  traced  his  descent  through  Joseph,  so  that  two  different  genea- 
^^es  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved  to  us,  if  a  closer  relationship  between 
Jesus  and  Joseph  had  not  been  admitted  at  the  time  of  their  composition. 

Consequently,  the  decision  of  the  learned  theologians  who  agree  that 
"^genealogies  were  composed  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  actual  son 
^  Joseph  and  Mary,  can  hardly  be  disputed  ;  but  the  authors  or  compilers 
^onr  Gospels,  notwithstanding  their  own  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of 

AngQstinus  contra  Faustum  Manichaeum,  K  23.  3.  4.  8. 

See  Schmidt,  Schleiermacher,  and  VVegscheider,  Jnstit.  §  123  (  not.  ^). 
„  Eichlioni  thinks  this  probable,  EinL  in  das  N.  T.  i.  s.  425,  De  Wette  possible,  exeg. 
*Midhi  I  I,  8.  7. 
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Jesus,  received  them  among  their  materials;  only  that  Matthew  (i.  i6) 
changed  the  original  Joseph  begat  Jesus  of  Mary — \wn^  Sc  lyhnmyrt  tof  *Iiycro9v 
Ik  t^s  Mapuis  (comp.  verses  3.  5.  6)  according  to  his  own  view ;  and  so  like- 
wise Luke  (iii.  2  3)  instead  of  commencing  his  genealogy  simply  with,  Jesms — 
the  son  of  Joseph — 'IiycroSs  vios  'loxnjff},  inserts  Mng  as  was  supposed^  6r,  «c 
ivofjiil^cro  k.  t.  X. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  the  view  for  which  we  contend,  namely,  that 
the  genealogies  could  not  have  been  composed  under  the  notion  that  Joseph 
was  not  the  father  of  Jesus,  leaves  no  conceivable  motive  for  incorporating 
them  into  our  present  Gospels.      The  original  construction  of  a  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  even  though  in  the  case  before  us  it  consisted  simply  in  the  adapting 
of  foreign  already  existing  genealogical  tables  to  Jesus,  required  a  powerfiil  and 
direct  inducement ;  this  was  the  hope  thereby  to  gain — the  corporeal  descent 
of  Jesus  from  Joseph  being  presupposed — a  main  support  to  the  belief  in  his 
Messiahship  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  powerful  inducement  was  suffi- 
cient to  incite  to  the  admission  of  the  previously  constructed  genealogies :  the 
expectation  that,  notwithstanding  the  non-existence  of  any  real  relationship 
between  Joseph  and  Jesus,  they  might  nevertheless  serve  to  link  Jesus  to 
David.     Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  histories  of  the  birth  both  in  Matthew  and 
in  Luke,  though  they  each  decidedly  exclude  Joseph  from  the  conception,  grwt 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  Davidical  descent  of  Joseph  (Matt  i.  20,  Luke  L  27,  il 
4) ;    that  which  in  fact  had  no  real  significance,  except  in  connexion  with  die 
earlier  opinion,  is  retained  even  after  the  point  of  view  is  changed. 

Since,  in  this  way,  we  discover  both  the  genealogies  to  be  memorials  b^ 
longing  to  the  time  and  circle  of  the  primitive  church,  in  which  Jesus  wis 
still  regarded  as  a  naturally  begotten  man,  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  cannot 
fail  to  occur  to  us  ;  as  we  are  told  concerning  them,  that  they  held  this  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  at  this  early  period.*  We  should  therefore  have  ex- 
pected, more  especially,  to  have  found  these  genealogies  in  the  old  Ebionidsh 
Gospels,  of  which  we  have  still  knowledge,  and  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  precisely  in  these  Gospels  the  genealogies  were  wanting.  It  is  true 
Epiphanius  states  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  commenced  with  the  puWic 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  * ;  accordingly,  by  the  genealogies,  y€V€a>Joyws, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  cut  away,  might  have  been  meant,  those  histories 
of  the  birth  and  infancy  comprised  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew ; 
which  they  could  not  have  adopted  in  their  present  form,  since  they  contained 
the  fatherless  conception  of  Jesus,  which  was  denied  by  the  Ebionites :  and 
it  might  also  have  been  conjectured  that  this  section  which  was  in  oppositioo 
to  their  system  had  alone  perhaps  been  wanting  in  their  Gospel ;  and  that  the 
genealogy  which  was  in  harmony  with  their  view  might  nevertheless  have 
been  somewhere  inserted  But  this  supposition  vanishes  as  soon  as  we  find 
that  Epiphanius,  in  reference  to  the  Nazarenes,  defines  the  genealogies,  (of 
which  he  is  ignorant  whether  they  possessed  them  or  not,)  as  reaching  frm 
Abraham  to  Christy  ras  aTro  rov  ^A^paafi  cws  Xpiarov  *  ;  consequently,  by  the 
genealogies  which  were  wanting  to  some  heretics,  he  evidently  understood 
the  genealogical  tables,  though,  in  relation  to  the  PZbionites,  he  might  likewise 
have  included  under  this  expression  the  history  of  the  birth. 

How  is  the  strange  phenomenon,  that  these  genealogies  are  not  found 
among  that  very  sect  of  Christians  who  retained  the  particular  opinion  upon 
which  they  were  constructed,  to  be  explained  ?    A  modern  investigator  has 

*  Justin  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  48 ;     Origines  contra  Celsum,  L.  5,  61. 
H.  E.  3.  27. 

*  Kpiphan.  haeres.  30,  14. 

*  Hacrcs.  29,  9. 
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advanced  the  supposition,  that  the  Jewish-christians  omitted  the  genealogical 
tables  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  not  to  facilitate  or  augment  the  per- 
secution which,  under  Domitian,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  threatened  the 
family  of  David.*^  But  explanations,  having  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
subject,  derived  from  circumstances  in  themselves  of  doubtful  historical 
validity,  are  admissible  only  as  a  last  refuge,  when  no  possible  solution  of  the 
questionable  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  thing  itself,  as  here  in  the 
principles  of  the  Ebionitish  system. 

But  in  this  case  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  It  is  known  that 
the  Fathers  speak  of  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  of  which  the  one,  besides 
strenuously  maintaining  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  held  Jesus  to  be 
the  naturally  begotten  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  the  other,  from  that  time  ' 
called  also  Nazarenes,  admitted  with  the  orthodox  church  the  conception  by 
the  HolyGhost^  But  besides  this  distinction  there  existed  yet  another. 
The  most  ancient  ecclesiastic  writers,  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  for  example, 
are  acquainted  with  those  Ebionites  only,  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  naturally 
bom  man  first  endowed  with  divine  powerjs  at  his  baptism.*  In  Epiphanius 
and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  Ebionites 
who  had  imbibed  an  element  of  speculative  Gnosticism.  This  tendency, 
which  according  to  Epiphanius  is  to  be  dated  from  one  Elxai,  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Essenic  influence,^^  and  traces  of  the  same  have  been  discovered  in 
the  heresies  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  whereas  the  first 
class  of  Ebionites  evidently  proceeded  from  common  Judaism.  Which  form 
of  opinion  was  the  earlier  and  which  the  later  developed  is  not  so  easily  de- 
termined ;  with  reference  to  the  last  detailed  difference,  it  might  seem,  since 
the  si>eculative  Ebionites  are  mentioned  first  by  the  Clementines  and  Epi- 
phanius, whilst  Ebionites  holding  a  simpler  view  are  spoken  of  by  Justin  and  by 
Irenaeus,  that  the  latter  were  the  earlier ;  nevertheless  as  Tertullian  already 
notices  in  his  time  the  Gnosticising  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ebionites 
respecting  Christ^',  and  as  the  germ  of  such  views  existed  among  the  Essenes 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  more  probable  assumption  is,  that  both  opinions 
arose  side  by  side  about  the  same  period. ^^  As  little  can  it  be  proved  with 
regard  to  the  other  difference,  that  the  views  concerning  Christ  held  by  the 
Nazarenes  became  first,  at  a  later  period,  lowered  to  those  of  the  Ebionites^*  ; 
since  the  notices,  partly  confused  and  partly  of  late  date,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  may  be  naturally  explained  as  arising  out  of  what  may  be  called  an 
optical  delusion  of  the  church,  which, — whilst  she  in  fact  made  continual  ad- 
vances in  the  glorification  of  Christ,  but  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
remained  stationary, — made  it  appear  to  her  as  if  she  herself  remained  station- 
ary, whibt  the  others  fell  back  into  heresy. 

By  thus  distinguishing  the  simple  and  the  speculative  Ebionites,  so  much 
is  gained,  that  the  failure  of  the  genealogies  among  the  latter  class,  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius,  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  also  wanting  among  the 

7  Credner,  in  den  Beitiagen  zur  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  I,  s.  443.  Anm. 

•  Orig.  ut  sup. 

•  Sec  Neander,  K.  G.  1,2,  s.  615  f. 

'*  Credner,  iiber  Essener,  und  einen  theilweisen  Zusammenhang  beider,  in  Winer^s  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  i.  Bd.  2tes  and  3tes  Heft ;  see  Baur,  Progr.  de  Ebion- 
itarum  origine  et  doctrind  ab  Essems  repdendd^  und  christl.  Gnosis,  s.  403. 

^'  De  came  Christi,  c  14  :  Poterit  haec  opinio  Hebicni  convenire^  qui  nudum  homimm^  et 
tmntum  ex  semine  David,  i,e.  non  et  Deifiliuniy  constiiuit  Jesum,  ut  in  illo  angelum  fuisse 
eiuai, 

'*  Neander  and  Schneckenburger  are  of  the  latter,  Gieseler  and  Credner  of  the  former 
optnioiL 

^  I  here  refer  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  22. 
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former.     And  the  less  if  we  should  be  able  to  make  it  appear  probable,  that 
the  grounds  of  their  aversion  to  the  genealogical  table,  and  the  grounds  of 
distinction  between  them  and  the  other  class  of  Ebionites,  were  identical 
One  of  these  grounds  was  evidently  the  unfavourable  opinion,  which  the 
Ebionites  of  Epiphanius  and  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  had  of  David,  from 
whom  the  genealogy  traces  the  descent  of  Jesus.      It  is  well  known  that  they 
distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  a  twofold  prophecy,  male  and  femak^ 
pure  and  impure,  of  which  the  former  only  promised  things  heavenly  and 
true,  the  latter  things  earthly  and  delusive ;   that  proceeding  from  Adam  and 
Abel,  this  from  Eve  and  Cain  ;  and  both  constituted  an  undercurrent  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  revelation.  ^^    It  was  only  the  pious  men  from  Adam 
to  Joshua  whom  they  acknowledged  as  true  prophets :  the  later  prophets  and 
men  of  God,  among  whom  David  and  Solomon  are  named,  were  not  only  not 
recognized,   but  abhorred. ^^      We  even  find  positive  indications  that  David 
was  an  object  of  their  particular  aversion.      There  were  many  things  which 
created  in  them  a  detestation  of  David  (and  Solomon).     David  was  a  bloody 
warrior  ;  but  to  shed  blood  was,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  these  Ebionites, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  sins;    David  was  known  to  have  committed  adulteiy, 
(Solomon  to  have  been  a  voluptuary);   and  adultery  was  even  more  detested 
by  this  sect  than  murder.      David  was  a  performer  on  stringed  instruments ; 
this  art,  the  invention  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  iv.  21),  was  held  by  these 
Ebionites  to  be  a  sign  of  false  prophecy ;    finally,  the  prophecies  announced 
by  David  and  those  connected  with  him,  (and  Solomon,)  had  reference  to 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  of  which  the  Gnosticising  Ebionites  desired  to 
know  nothing ^*    Now  the  Ebionites  who  had  sprung  from  common  Judaism 
could  not  have  shared  this  ground  of  aversion  to  the  genealogies ;  since  to  the 
orthodox  Jew  David  was  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration. 

Concerning  a  second  point  the  notices  are  not  so  lucid  and  accordant  as 
they  should  be ;  namely,  whether  it  was  a  further  development  of  the  general 
Ebionitish  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  the  Christ,  which  led  these 
Ebionites  to  reject  the  genealogies.  According  to  Epiphanius,  they  fully•r^ 
cognized  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  the  Christ  who  descended  upon  him  ^^  ;  and  consequently  might  have 
been  withheld  from  referring  the  genealogy  to  Jesus  only  perhaps  by  their 
abhorrence  of  David.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Cl^ 
mentines,  and  from  one  passage  in  particular,'^  it  has  recently  been  inferred, 
and  not  without  apparent  reason,  that  the  author  of  these  writings  had  him- 
self abandoned  the  view  of  a  natural  conception,  and  even  birth  of  Jesus  ^; 
whereby  it  is  yet  more  manifest  that  the  ground  of  the  rejection  of  the 
genealogies  by  this  sect  was  peculiar  to  it,  and  not  common  to  the  other 
Ebionites. 

Moreover  positive  indications,  that  the  Ebionites  who  proceeded  from 
Judaism  possessed  the  genealogies,  do  not  entirely  fail.     Whilst  the  Ebionites 

"  Homil.  3,  23-27. 

"  Epiphan.  haeres.  30,  18.  comp.  15. 

^*  That  these  were  the  traits  in  David^s  character  which  displeased  the  Christian  sect  in 
question,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  though  the  name 
is  not  given  :  Homil.  3,  25  ;  ^t  mV  i^^  o^  <i*'^  t^^  ro&rov  {rov  Katy)  dtaio)^  wpotXiiXMru 
•wpuroi  fMixol  iy^worrOf  koI  ^Xn^pta^  xal  KiOdpaty  koI  xa^t^'f  6T\(af  ToKeftumv  iy4womm,  hi 
6  Kolii  rctfv  iyy^ww  xpo^rijrtia,  fwtx^v  Kal  rpaknipluif  y4fjiov<ra,  \vf0ap6mMt  9tik  tw  ^^fo- 
TaBeuop  uft  rods  iroXifttwt  iytlpei, 

^7  Epiphan.  haer.  30,  14.  16.  34. 

**  Homil.  3,  17. 

''  Schneckenburger,  iiber  das  Evang.  der  Aegypter,  8.  7  ;   Baur,  christL  Gnosis,  s.  760  ft 
See  on  the  other  side  Credner  and  iiotfmann. 
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of  Epiphanius  and  of  the  Clementines  called  Jesus  only  Son  of  God,  but  re- 
jected the  appellation  Son  of  David,  as  belonging  to  the  common  opinion  of 
the  Jews  ^;  other  Ebionites  were  censured  by  the  Fathers  for  recognizing 
Jesus  only  as  the  Son  of  David,  to  whom  he  is  traced  in  the  genealogies,  and 
not  likewise  as  the  Son  of  God.*^  Further,  Epiphanius  relates  of  the  earliest 
Judaising  Gnostics,  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  that  they  used  a  Gospel  the 
same  in  other  respects  indeed  as  the  Ebionites,  but  that  they  adduced  the 
genealogies,  which  they  therefore  read  in  the  same,  in  attestation  of  the 
haman  conception  of  Jesus  by  Joseph.**  Also  the  aTrofjLvrffiov€vfiaTa  cited  by 
Justin,  and  which  originated  upon  Judaeo-christian  ground,  appear  to  have 
contained  a  genealogy  similar  to  that  in  our  Matthew ;  since  Justin  as  well  as 
Matthew  speaks,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  of  a  yivo^  tov  Aa/318  koI  'A/^paa/x,  of  a 

awipfio,  i$  *Iaicoi)9,  &a  *Iov8a,  #cai  ^>ap€9  kol  'l€<r<rai  Kal  Aa/31S  KaT€px6fi€vov  *^  ; 
only  that  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circle  of  Justin,  the  opinion  of  a  supernatural 
conception  of  Jesus  had  already  suggested  the  reference  of  the  genealogy  to 
Mary,  instead  of  to  Joseph. 

Hence  it  appears  that  we  have  in  the  genealogies  a  memorial,  agreeing  with 
indications  from  other  sources,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very  earliest  Christian 
age,  in  Palestine,  a  body  of  Christians,  numerous  enough  to  establish  upon 
distinct  fundamental  opinions  two  different  Messianic  tables  of  descent,  con- 
sidered Jesus  to  have  been  a  naturally  conceived  human  being.  And  no 
proof  is  furnished  to  us  in  the  apostolic  writings,  that  the  Apostles  would  have 
declared  this  doctrine  to  be  unchristian  ;  it  appeared  so  ftrst  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the  histories  of  the  birth  in  the  first  and 
third  Gospels  :  notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  is  treated  with  surprising 
lenity  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church. 


§28. 

NATURAL  EXPLANATION   OF   THE    HISTORY   OF  THE   CONCEPTION. 

If^  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements,  so  many  weightv  difficulties, 
philosophical  as  well  as  exegetical,  beset  the  supranaturalistic  explanation,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  examine  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  give  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  gospel  history  which  shall  obviate  these  objections.  Recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  natural  explanation,  and  the  two  narratives  singly  and 
conjointly  have  been  successively  subjected  to  the  rationalistic  mode  of  inter- 
pretation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  account  in  Matthew  seemed  susceptible  of  such  an 
interpretation.  Numerous  rabbinical  passages  were  cited  to  demonstrate,  that 
it  was  consonant  with  Jewish  notions  to  consider  a  son  of  pious  parents  to  be 
conceived  by  the  divine  cooperation,  and  that  he  should  be  called  the  son  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  its  being  ever  imagined  that  paternal  participation 
thereby  excluded.      It  was  consequently  contended,  that  the  section  in 


Ori^.  Gnnm.  in  Matth.  T.  16,  12.      Tertullian,   De  came  Christi,    14,  s.  Anm.   13  (a 
ige  in  which  indeed  the  speculative  and  ordinary  Ebionites  are  mingled  together). 
•"Clement,  homil.   18,   13.      They  referred  the  words  of  Matth.  xi.  27:  ovdelt  fyyu>  rbv 
wmriftLt  €l/iif6  vldt  k,  r.  X.  to  roi>t  irarfpa  mfil^orraf  'Xj>un'ov  rbw  Aa^iSy  Kcd  wirbv  5^  rbv  xpt<rTdy 
vUr  drro,  ccU  uI^f  ^cov  11^  iypuK&rat,  and  complained  that  alrl  tov  deoC  rbp  Aa^lb  irdrrrs 

"  Haeres.  30,  14 :  b  /Uw  ydp  Ki/jpipBot  Kcd  KdpiroKpai  rf  avrf  xP^f^^  *'*P'  ^^''o'J  ('»'0<J 
r)  cdayyf>Jy,  dvd  r^  dpxtf  tov  irard  Mar^aroi^  ci/ayyeX/ov  did  rrji  y€V€a\oyi(xi  /3o(/X* 
wmfit^rfw  4k  eiripfiaTos  *IaMr^  xal  Maplas  e&ac  rbp  XPt<rrd»'. 
*>  DiaL  c  Tryph.  100.  120. 
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Matthew  represented  merely  the  intention  of  the  angel  to  inform  Joseph,  not 
indeed  that  Mary  had  become  pregnant  in  the  absence  of  all  human  inter- 
course, but  that  notwithstanding  her  pregnancy  she  was  to  be  regarded  as 
pure,  not  as  one  fallen  from  virtue.     It  was  maintained  that  the  exclusion  of 
paternal  participation — which  is  an  embellishment  of  the  original  representa- 
tion— occurs  first  in  Luke  in  the  words  avSpa  ov  yiywriaa  (i.  34).^      When 
however  this  view  was  justly  opposed  by  the  remark,  that  the  expression  rpir 
rj  (rvv€\6€iv  avTois  in  Matthew  (i.  18)  decidedly  excludes  the  participation  of 
the  only  individual  in  question,  namely  Joseph ;  it  was  then  thought  possible 
to  prove  that  even  in  Luke  the  paternal  exclusion  was  not  so  positive  :   bat 
truly  this  could  be  done  only  by  an  unexegetical  subversion  of  the  clear  sense 
of  the  words,  or  else  by  uncritically  throwing  suspicion  on  a  part  of  a  well- 
connected  narrative.     The  first  expedient  is  to  interpret  Mary's  inquiry  of  the 
angel  i.  34,  thus  :  Can  I  who  am  already  betrothed  and  married  give  birth  to 
the  Messiah,  for  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  I  must  have  no  husband? 
whereupon  the  angel  replies,  that  God,  through  his  power,  could  make  soln^ 
thing  distinguished  even  of  the  child  conceived  of  her  and  Joseph.*      The 
other  proceeding  is  no  less  arbitrary.     Mary's  inquiry  of  the  angel  is  explained 
as  an  unnatural  interruption  of  his  communication,  which  being  abstracted, 
the  passage  is  found  to  contain  no  decided  intimation  of  the  supernatural 
conception.^ 

If  consequently,  the  difiliculty  of  the  natural  explanation  of  the  two  accounts 
he  equally  great,  still,  with  respect  to  both  it  must  be  alike  attempted  or 
rejected ;  and  for  the  consistent  Rationalist,  a  Paulus  for  example,  the  latter 
is  the  only  course.  This  commentator  considers  the  participation  of  Joseph 
indeed  excluded  by  Matt.  i.  18,  but  by  no  means  that  of  every  other  man; 
neither  can  he  find  a  supernatural  divine  intervention  in  the  expression  of 
Luke  i.  35.  The  Holy  Ghost — Tircvfia  ayioi^ — is  not  with  him  objective,  an 
external  influence  operating  upon  Mary,  but  her  own  pious  imagination. 
The  parver  of  the  Highest — Sui^a/Ai?  vil/iarov — is  not  the  immediate  divine  omni- 
potence, but  every  natural  power  employed  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God  may 
be  so  called.  Consequently,  according  to  Paulus,  the  meaning  of  the  angelic 
announcement  is  simply  this :  prior  to  her  union  with  Joseph,  Mary,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pure  enthusiasm  in  sacred  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
an  human  co-operation  pleasing  to  God  on  the  other,  became  the  mother  of  a 
child  who  on  account  of  this  holy  origin  was  to  be  called  a  son  of  God. 

Let  us  examine  rather  more  accurately  the  view  which  this  representative 
of  rationalistic  interpretation  takes  of  the  particulars  of  the  conception  of 
Jesus.     He  begins  with  Elizabeth,  the  patriotic  and  wise  daughter  of  Aaron, 
as  he  styles  her.     She,  having  conceived  the  hope  that  she  might  give  biith 
to  one  of  God's  prophets,  naturally  desired  moreover  that  he  might  be  the 
first  of  prophets,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah;  and  that  the  latter  also  might 
speedily  be  born.     Now  there  was  among  her  own  kinsfolk  a  person  suited  in 
every  respect  for  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  Mary,  a  young  virgin,  a  descen- 
dant of  David ;  nothing  more  was  needful  than  to  inspire  her  likewise  with 
such  a  special  hope.     Whilst  these  intimations  prepare  us  to  anticipate  a 
cleverly  concerted  plan  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  reference  to  her  young 
relative,  in  the  which  we  hope  to  become  initiated ;  Paulus  here  suddenly  lets 

^  Br  .  .  .  ,  die  Nachricht,  dass  Jesus  durch  den  heil.  Geist  und  von  einer  Jongfimn  ge* 
boren  sei,  aus  ZeitbegrifTen  crlautert.  In  Schmidt's  Bibl.  I,  I.  s.  loi  ff. — Hocst,  in  Henkt^s 
Museum  i,  4,  497  ff.,  iiber  die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  in  Evang.  Lukas. 

*  Hemerkungen  iiber  den  Glaubenspunkt :  Christus  ist  empfangen  vom  hdU  Geiat.  In 
Henke's  neuem  Magazin,  3,  3.  399. 

'  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  26  f. 
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fall  the  curtain,  and  remarks,  that  the  exact  manner  in  which  Mary  was  con- 
vinced that  she  should  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  must  be  left  histori- 
cally undetermined ;  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  Mary  remained  pure,  for 
she  could  not  with  a  clear  conscience  have  stationed  herself,  as  she  afterwards 
did,  under  the  Cross  of  her  Son,  had  she  felt  that  a  reproach  rested  on  her 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  hopes  she  had  entertained  of  him.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  only  hint  subsequently  given  of  the  particular  view  held  by  Paulus. 
It  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  angelic  messenger  visited  Mary  in  the  even- 
ing or  even  at  night;  indeed  according  to  the  correct  reading  of  Luke  i  28, 
which  has  not  the  word  angel,  kqX  €i<r€k$it}v  wp6^  avrrjv  cln-c,  without  6  ayycXo?, 
the  evangelist  here  speaks  only  of  some  one  who  had  come  in.  (As  if  in  this 
case,  the  participle  cio-cX^v  must  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  rU ;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  pronoun  be  referred  to  the  subject,  the  angel  Gabriel — 
6  ayycXof  TafipiffX^  v.  26  !)  Paulus  adds :  that  this  visitant  was  the  angel 
Gabriel  was  the  subsequent  suggestion  of  Mary's  own  mind,  after  she  had 
heard  of  the  vision  of  Zacharias. 

Gabler,  in  a  review  of  Paulus's  Commentary  *  has  fully  exposed,  with  com- 
mensurate plainness  6f  speech,  the  transaction  which  lies  concealed  under 
this  explanation.  It  is  impossible,  says  he,  to  imagine  any  other  interpreta- 
tion of  Paulus's  view  than  that  some  one  passed  himself  off  for  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  as  the  pretended  Messenger  of  God  remained  with  Mary  in 
order  that  she  might  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  What !  asks  Gabler, 
is  Mary,  at  the  very  time  she  is  betrothed,  to  become  pregnant  by  another, 
and  is  this  to  be  called  an  innocent  holy  action,  pleasing  to  God  and  irre- 
proachable ?  Mary  is  here  pourtrayed  as  a  pious  visionary,  and  the  pretended 
messenger  of  heaven  as  a  deceiver,  or  he  too  is  a  gross  fanatic.  The  reviewer 
most  justly  considers  such  an  assertion  as  revolting,  if  contemplated  from  the 
christian  point  of  view ;  if  from  the  scientific,  as  at  variance  both  with  the 
principles  of  interpretation  and  of  criticism. 

The  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth  is, 
in  this  instance,  to  be  considered  as  the  most  worthy  interpreter  of  Paulus ; 
for  though  the  former  could  not,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  have  made  use  of 
Paulus's  Commentary,  yet,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  he  unreservedly  avows 
what  the  latter  carefully  veils.     He  brings  into  comparison  a  story  in  Jose- 
phus,*  according  to  which,  in  the  very  time  of  Jesus,  a  Roman  knight  won  the 
chaste  wife  of  a  Roman  noble  to  his  wishes,  by  causing  her  to  be  invited  by 
a  priest  of  Isis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
god  Anubis  desired  to  embrace  her.     In  innocence  and  faith,  the  woman  re- 
signed herself,  and  would  perhaps  afterwards  have  believed  she  had  given  birth 
to  the  child  of  a  god,  had  not  the  intriguer,  with  bitter  scorn,  soon  after  dis- 
covered to  her  the  true  state  of  the  case.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that 
Mary,  the  betrothed  bride  of  the  aged  Joseph,  was  in  like  manner  deceived 
^  some  amorous  and  fanatic  young  man  (in  the  sequel  to  the  history  he 
^presents  him  to  be  Joseph  of  Arimathea),  and  that  she  on  her  part,  in 
P^ect  innocence,  continued  to  deceive  others.*     It  is  evident  that  this  inter- 
pretation does  not  differ  from  the  ancient  Jewish  blasphemy,  which  we  find  in 
Celsus  and  in  the  Talmud  ;  that  Jesus  falsely  represented  himself  as  born  of 
*  pure  virgin,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  adultery  of  Mary 
•tth  a  certain  Panthera.'' 

^  Im  neoesten  theol.  Journal,  7.  Bd.  4.  Stiick,  s.  407  f. 

^  Thai,  s.  140  AT. 
.    The  legend  has  undergone  various  modifications  but  the  name  of  Panihera  or  Pandira 
■••beea  onifonnly  retained.    Vid.  Origenes  c.  Cels.  i,  28.  32.     Schoitgen,  Horae  2,  693  ff. 
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This  whole  view,  of  which  the  culminating  point  is  in  the  calumny  of  the 
Jews^  cannot  be  better  judged  than  in  the  words  of  Origen.     If,  says  this 
author,  they  wished  to  substitute  something  else  in  the  place  of  the  history  of 
the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  they  should  at  any  rate  have  made  it 
happen  in  a  more  probable  manner ;  they  ought  not,  as  it  were  against  their 
will,  to  admit  that  Mary  knew  not  Joseph,  but  they  might  have  denied  this 
feature,  and  yet  have  allowed  Jesus  to  have  been  bom  of  an  ordinary  human 
marriage ;  whereas  the  forced  and  extravagant  character  of  their  hypothesis 
betrays  its  falsehood.^  Is  not  this  as  much  as  to  say,  that  if  once  some  particular 
features  of  a  marvellous  narrative  are  doubted^  it  is  inconsequent  to  allow 
others  to  remain  unquestioned  ?  each  part  of  such  an  account  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  critical  examination.     The  correct  view  of  the  narrative  before 
us  is  to  be  found,  that  is  indirectly,  in  Origen.     For  when  at  one  time  he 
places  together,  as  of  the  same  kind,  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  and 
the  story  of  Plato's  conception  by  Apollo  (though  here,  indeed,  the  meaoiog 
is  that  only  ili-disposed  persons  could  doubt  such  things*),  and  when  at 
another  time  he  says  of  the  story  concerning  Plato,  that  it  belongs  to  those 
mythi  by  which  it  was  sought  to  exhibit  the  distinguished  wisdom  and  power 
of  great  men  (but  here  he  does  not  include  the  narrative  of  Jesus's  concep- 
tion), he  in  fact  states  the  two  premises,  namely,  the  similarity  of  the  two 
narratives  and  the  mythical  character  of  the  one  ^^ ;  from  which  the  inference 
of  the  merely  mythical  worth  of  the  narrative  of  the  conception  of  Jesni 
follows ;  a  conclusion  which  can  never  indeed  have  occurred  to  his  own 
mind. 

§  29. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   CONCEPTION   OF  JESUS   VIEWED   AS   A   MYTHUS. 

If,  says  Gabler  in  his  review  of  the  Commentary  of  Paulus,  we  must 
relinquish  the  supernatural  origin  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  escape  the  ridicule  of 
our  contemporaries,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  explanation  leads  to 
conclusions  not  only  extravagant,  but  revolting ;  the  adoption  of  the  mythus, 
by  which  all  these  difficulties  are  obviated,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  worM 
of  mythology  many  great  men  had  extraordinary  births,  and  were  sons  of  the 
gods.  Jesus  himself  spoke  of  his  heavenly  origin,  and  called  God  his  father; 
besides,  his  title  as  Messiah  was — Son  of  God.  From  Matthew  i.  22,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  vii.  1 4,  was  referred  to  Jesus  by  the 
early  Christian  Church.  In  conformity  with  tliis  passage  the  belief  prevailed 
that  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  by  means  of  divine 
agency ;  it  was  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  what  was  to  be  actually  did 
occur ;  and  thus  originated  a  philosophical  (dogmatical)  mythus  concerning 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  according  to  historical  truth,  Jesus  was  the  offspring 
of  an  ordinary  marriage,  between  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  an  explanation  whicln 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  maintains  at  once  the  dignity  of  Jesus  and  the 
respect  due  to  his  mother.^ 

aus  Tract.  Sanhedrin  u.  A.;  Eisenmenger,  entdecktes  Judenthum,  i,  s.  105  ff.  ans  der 
Schmahschrift :  Toledoth  Jeschu  ;  Thilo,  cod.  apocr.  s.  528.  Comp.  my  Alrfiandluog  iiber 
die  Namen  Panther,  Pantheras,  Pandera,  in  judischen  und  patristischen  £rzahlttiigeii  voadcr 
Abstainmung  Jesu.     Athenaum,  Febr.  1839,  s.  15  ff. 

'^  Orig.  c.  Celsus  i.  32. 

'  Ibid.  vi.  8. 

"  Ibid.  i.  37. 

^  Gabler,  in  seinem  neuesten  theol.  Journal,  7,  4.  s.  408  f ;  Eichhonii  Einlettuiig  in  te 
N.  T.  I,  s.  428  f. ;  Bauer,  hebr.  Mythol.  i,  192  e  ff.  ;  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theologie,  I,  %.  331  L  l 
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The  proneness  of  the  ancient  world  to  represent  the  great  men  and  bene- 
factors of  their  race  as  the  sons  of  the  gods,  has  therefore  been  referred  to,  in 
order  to  explain  the  origin  of  such  a  mythus.  Our  theologians  have  accumu- 
lated examples  from  the  Greco-Roman  mythology  and  history.  They  have 
cited  Hercules,  and  the  Dioscuri ;  Romulus,  and  Alexander ;  but  above  all 
Pythagoras,*  and  Plato.  Of  the  latter  philosopher  Jerome  speaks  in  a  manner 
quite  applicable  to  Jesus :  sapientiae  principem  non  aliter  arbitrantur,  nisi  de 
partu  virginis  editum.' 

From  these  examples  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  narratives  of  the 
supernatural  conception  had  possibly  onginated  in  a  similar  tendency,  and 
had  no  foundation  in  history.     Here  however  the  orthodox  and  the  rationa- 
lists are  unanimous  in  denying,  though  indeed  upon  different  grounds,  the 
validity  of  the  analogy.     Origen,  from  a  perception  of  the  identical  character 
of  the  two  classes  of  narratives,  is  not  far  from  regarding  the  heathen  legends 
of  the  sons  of  the  gods  as  true  supernatural  histories.     Paulus  on  his  side  is 
more  decided,  and  is  so  logical  as  to  explain  both  classes  of  narratives  in  the 
same  manner,  as  natural,  but  still  as  true  histories.     At  least  he  says  of  the 
narrative  concerning  Plato  :  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  groundwork  of  the 
history  was  a  subsequent  creation ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Perictione 
believed  herself  to  be  pregnant  by  one  of  her  gods.     The  fact  that  her  son 
became  a  Plato  might  indeed  have  served  to  confirm  that  belief,  but  not  to 
have  originated  it.     Tholuck  invites  attention  to  the  important  distinction 
that  the  mythi  concerning  Romulus  and  others  were  formed  many  centuries 
after  the  lifetime  of  these  men  :  the  mythi  concerning  Jesus,  on  the  contrary, 
must  have  existed  shortly  after  his  death.*     He  cleverly  fails  to  remember  the 
narrative  of  Plato's  birth,  since  he  is  well  aware  that  precisely  in  that  parti- 
cular, it  is  a  dangerous  point.    Osiander  however  approaches  the  subject  with 
much  pathos,  and  affirms  that  Plato's  apotheosis  as  son  of  Apollo  did  not 
exist  till  several  centuries  after  him  5;  whereas  in  fact  Plato's  sister's  son 
speaks  of  it  as  a  prevailing  legend  in  Athens.®    Olshausen,  with  whom  Neander 
coincides,  refuses  to  draw  any  detrimental  inference  from  this  analogy  of  the 
mythical  sons  of  the  gods ;  remarking  that  though  these  narratives  are  un- 
historical,  they  evince  a  general  anticipation  and  desire  of  such  a  fact,  and 
therefore  guarantee  its  reality,  at  least  in  one  historical  manifestation.  Certainly, 
a  general  anticipation  and  representation  must  have  truth  for  its  basis ;  but 
the  truth  does  not  consist  in  any  one  individual  fact,  presenting  an  accurate 
correspondence  with  that  notion,  but  in  an  idea  which  realizes  itself  in  a  series 
of  facts,  which  often  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  general  notion.    The  widely 
spread  notion  of  a  golden  age  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  golden  age : 
so  the  notion  of  divine  conceptions  does  not  prove  that  some  one  individual  was 
thus  produced.     The  truth  which  is  the  basis  of  this  notion  is  something  quite 
different 

A  more  essential  objection  ^  to  the  analogy  is,  that  the  representations  of 

Wegscheider,  Instit.  §  123  ;  De  Wette,  bibl.  Dogmat.  §  281.  und  exe^.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  18  f., 
Ammon,  Fortbildung  des  Christenth.  s.  201  ff.  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  §  33  ;  tritzsche,  Comment,  in 
Matth.  s.  56.  The  latter  justly  remarks  in  the  title  to  the  first  chapter  :  non  minus  ilU 
{ Jesus)  ut  ftrunt  doctorum  Judakorum  de  Afessid  senteniia^  patrem.  habet  spiritum  divinum^ 
mtUrem  virj^inem. 

*  Jamblich.  vita  Pythagorse,  cap.  2,  ed.  Kiessling. 

•  Adv.  Jovin.  i,  26.     Diog.  Laert.,  3,  I,  2. 
^  Glaubwiirdigkeit,  s.  64. 

*  Apologie  des  L.  J.  s.  92. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  a.  a.  O. :  2ir«<J<rtirwof  {Sororh  Platonis filiusy  Hieron.)  3*  h  t#  iriyfrn^fOfiiwif) 
nXdrwroff  vcpdeivr^  xcd  KXiapx^t  i^  I'f  UXdrunfot  iyKWfdtfi  kuI  ' Ajfa^iXidTjt  iv  r^  Stvr^fx^  T€pl 
^sXo«'6^c#r,  ^eLa\»9  ^kB'fyrjuaw  1j^  \6yoty  jc.  r.  X. 

'  Neander,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  10. 
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the  heathen  world  prove  nothing  with  respect  to  the  isolated  Jews;  and  that 
the  idea  of  sons  of  the  gods,  belonging  to  polytheism,  could  not  have  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  rigidly  monotheistic  notion  of  the  Messiah.     At  all  events 
such  an  inference  must  not  be  too  hastily  drawn  from  the  expression  "sods 
of  God/'  found  likewise  among  the  Jews,  which  as  applied  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  magistrates,  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  or  to  theocratic  kings,  2  Sara.  vii.  14, 
Ps.  ii.  7,)  indicates  only  a  theocratic,  and  not  a  physical  or  metaphysical 
relation.     Still  less  is  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  language  of  flattery 
used  by  a  Roman,  in  Josephus,  who  calls  beautiful  children  of  the  Jewish 
princes  children  of  God.®     It  was,  however,  a  notion  among  the  Jews,  as  was 
remarked  in  a  former  section,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  co-operated  in  the  concep- 
tion of  pious  individuals;  moreover,  that  God's  choicest  instruments  were 
conceived  by  divine  assistance  of  parents,  who  could  not  have  had  a  chiM 
according  to  the  natural  course  of  things.     And  if,  according  to  the  believed 
representation,  the  extinct  capability  on  both  sides  was  renewed  by  divine 
intervention  (Rom.  iv.  19),  it  was  only  one  step  further  to  the  belief  that  in 
the  case  of  the  conception  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  God's  agents,  the 
Messiah,  the  total  absence  of  participation  on  the  one  side  was  compensated 
by  a  more  complete  superadded  capability  on  the  other.     The  latter  is 
scarcely  a  degree  more  marvellous  than  the  former.     And  thus  must  it  have 
appeared  to  the  author  of  Luke  i.,  since  he  dissipates  Mary's  doubts  by  the 
same  reply  with  which  Jehovah  repelled  Sara's  incredulity.®     Neither  the 
Jewish  reverence  for  marriage,  nor  the  prevalent  representation  of  the  Messiah 
as  a  human  being,  could  prevent  the  advance  to  this  climax ;  to  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ascetic  estimation  of  celibacy,  and  the  idea,  derived  from 
Daniel,  of  the  Christ  as  a  superhuman  being,  contributed.     But  decided 
impulse  to  the  development  of  the  representations  embodied  in  our  historic! 
of  the  birth,  consisted  partly  in  the  title,  Son  of  God.  at  one  time  usually  given 
to  the  Messiah.     For  it  is  the  nature  of  such  originally  figurative  expressions 
after  a  while  to  come  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  more  precise  and 
literal  signification ;  and  it  was  a  daily  occurrence,  especially  among  the  later 
Jews,  to  attach  a  sensible  signification  to  that  which  originally  had  merely  a 
spiritual  or  figurative  meaning.     This  natural  disposition  to  understand  the 
Messianic  title  Son  of  God  more  and  more  literally,  was  fostered  by  the 
expression  in  the  Psalms  (ii.  7),  interpreted  of  the  Messiah :  Thou  art  my 
Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee :  words  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a 
physical  relation ;  it  was  also  nurtured  by  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting 
the  virgin  who  should  be  with  child,  which  it  appears  was  applied  to  the 
Messiah  ;  as  were  so  many  other  prophecies  of  which  the  immediate  significa- 
tion had  become  obscure.     This  application  may  be  seen  in  the  Greek  word 
chosen  by  the  Septuagint,  impOtvo^,  a  pure  unspotted  virgin,  whereas  by 
Aquila  and  other  Greek  translators  the  word  vcayi?  is  used.^^    Thus  did  the 
notions  of  a  son  of  God  and  a  son  of  a  virgin  complete  one  another,  till  at  last 
the  divine  agency  was  substituted  for  human  paternal  participation.    Wet- 
stein  indeed  aflirms  that  no  Jew  ever  applied  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  the 
Messiah ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  labour  that  Schoettgen  collected  traces  of 
the  notion  that  the  Messiah  should  be  the  son  of  a  virgin  from  the  Rabbinical 
writings.     This  however,  considering  the  paucity  of  records  of  the  Messianic 
ideas  of  that  age,^^  proves  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  presumption  that  a 

•  Aniiq.  15.  2.  6. 

*  Gen.  xviiL,  14  Sept.   ^      ^    ^  ^  Luke  1.  37. 

yJ^  ddwan^irei  irapd  r^  $€f  k^y^  \  Uti  ovk  ddwaniffti  wapit  rtf  $€f  irfir  ^t%uu 

'"  De  Wctte,  Excg.  Handb.  i,  1,  s.  17. 

'*  They  are  to  be  found  however  in  the  more  modem  Rabbins,  s.  Matthseiy  Religioni^ 
der  Apostel  2,  a.  s.  555  ff. 
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notion  then  prevailed,  of  which  we  have  the  groundwork  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  an  inference  hardly  to  be  mistaken  in  the  New. 

One  objection  yet  remains,  which  I  can  no  longer  designate  as  peculiar  to 
Olshausen,  since  other  theologians  have  shown  themselves  solicitous  of  shar- 
ing the  fame.  The  objection  is,  that  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  gospel  v 
narrative  is  es|>ecially  dangerous,  it  being  only  too  well  fitted  to  engender, 
obscurely  indeed,  profane  and  blasphemous  notions  concerning  the  origin  of 
Jesus ;  since  it  cannot  fail  to  favour  an  opinion  destructive  of  the  belief  in  a 
Redeemer,  namely,  that  Jesus  came  into  being  through  unholy  means  ;  since, 
in  fact,  at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy  Mary  was  not  married.^^  In  Olshausen's 
first  edition  of  his  work,  he  adds  that  he  willingly  allows  that  these  interpreters 
know  not  what  they  do  :  it  is  therefore  but  just  to  give  him  the  advantage  of 
the  same  concession,  since  he  certainly  appears  not  to  know  what  mvthical 
interpretation  means.  How  otherwise  would  he  say,  that  the  mythical  inter- 
pretation is  fitted  only  to  favour  a  blasphemous  opinion  ;  therefore  that  all  who 
understand  the  narrative  mythically,  are  disposed  to  commit  the  absurdity 
with  which  Origen  reproaches  the  Jewish  calumniators ;  the  retaining  one 
solitary  incident,  namely,  that  Mary  was  not  married,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  narrative  is  held  to  be  unhistorical ;  a  particular  incident  which  evidently 
serves  only  as  a  support  to  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  conceived  without  human 
paternal  participation,  and  with  it,  therefore,  stands  or  falls.  No  one  among 
the  interpreters  who,  in  this  narrative,  recognise  a  mythus,  in  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  that  term,  has  been  thus  blind  and  inconsequent ;  all  have  supposed 
a  legitimate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  Olshausen  merely 
paints  the  mythical  mode  of  interpretation  in  caricature,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  set  it  aside ;  for  he  confesses  that  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the 
Gospel  in  particular,  it  has  much  that  is  dazzling. 


§  30. 

RELATION   OF  JOSEPH   TO   MARY — BROTHERS    OF   JESUS. 

Our  Gospels,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  legend,  find  it  unbecoming  to 
allow  the  mother  of  Jesus,  so  long  as  she  bore  the  heavenly  germ,  to  he  ap- 
proached or  profaned  by  an  earthly  husband.  Consequently  Luke  (ii.  5) 
represents  the  connexion  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  as  a  betrothment  merely.  And,  as  it  is  stated  respecting  the  father  of 
Plato,  after  his  wife  had  become  pregnant  by  Apollo :  66€v  KaOapav  ydfiov 
Mafai  €<a9  rrj^  <i7ro#cviJ<r€ft>s,^  SO  likewise  it  is  remarked  of  Joseph  in  Matthew 
(^  25) :  Ktti  ov#c  fyiVciKTKcv  avT^i'   (rrfv  ywatKa  avrov)   cws  ov  ctckc  tov  vlov  avrrj^ 

t^  rfHoTOTotcov.  In  each  of  these  kindred  passages  the  Greek  word  ca>9  (//'//) 
DJust  evidently  receive  the  same  interpretation.  Now  in  the  first  quotation 
the  meaning  is  incontestably  this : — that  till  the  time  of  Plato's  birth  his  father 
fUtained  from  intercourse  with  his  wife,  but  subsequently  assumed  his  con- 
jtigal  rights,  since  we  hear  of  Plato's  brothers.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
pvents  of  Jesus,  the  ccd^  cannot  have  a  different  signification  ;  in  each  case  it 
indicates  precisely  the  same  limitation.  So  again  the  expression  rrfHoroTOKos 
(fiistbom)  used  in  reference  to  Jesus  in  both  the  Gospels  (Matt.  i.  25,  Luke 
i  7)  supposes  that  Mary  had  other  children,  for  as  Lucian  says :  ci  filv  irpon-os, 
ovfioms*  ci  K  fioyoij  ov  xpcuros.'    Even  in  the  same  Gospels  (Matt.  xiii.  55, 

'*  Bibl.  Comm.  I,  s.  47.    Also  Danb.  2  a.  s.  311  f ;  Theile,  §  14.  Neander,  s.  9. 
'  Diog.  Laert  a.  a.  O.    See  Origenes  c.  Cels.  i,  37. 
jjcmooazy  39" 
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Luke  viii.  19)  mention  is  made  of  d8cX<^r$  *lrf<rov  {the  brothers  of  Jesus).    In 
the  words  of  Fritzsche  :  Lubentissinu  post  Jesu  natales  Mariam  concessit  Mat- 
t/taus  (Luke  does  the  same)  uxorem  Josepho^  in  hoc  uno  occupatus^  ne  quisemk 
Jesu  primordia  mutud  venere  usos  suspicaretur.     But  this  did  not  continue  to 
satisfy  the  orthodox ;  as  the  veneration  for  Mary  rose  even  higher,  she  who  had 
once  become  fruitful  by  divine  agency  was  not  subsequently  to  be  profaned  by 
the  common  relations  of  life."^    The  opinion  that  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph,  was  early  ranked  among  the   heresies,^  and  the 
orthodox  Fathers  sought  every  means  to  escape  from  it  and  to  combat  it 
They  contended  that  according  to  the  exegetical  interpretation  of  m  ol,  it 
sometimes  affirmed  or  denied  a  thing,  not  merely  up  to  a  certain  limit,  but  b^ 
yond  that  limitation  and  for  ever ;  and  that  the  words  of  Matthew  ovic  kfjm- 
<TK€v  avrrjv  ecus  ov  ctckc  k.  r.  X.  excluded  a  matrimonial  connexion  between 
Joseph  and  Mary  for  all  time.^  In  like  manner  it  was  asserted  of  the  term  «)Mfo- 
TOKOS,  that  it  did  not  necessarily  include  the  subsequent  birth  of  other  children, 
but  that  it  merely  excluded  any  previous  birth/     But  in  order  to  banish  the 
thought  of  a  matrimonial  connexion  between  Mary  and  Joseph,  not  only  gram- 
matically but  physiologically,  they  represented  Joseph  as  a  very  old  man,  under 
whom  Mary  was  placed  for  control  and  protection  only ;  and  the  brothers  of 
Jesus  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  they  regarded  as  the  children  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage. ^     But  this  was  not  all ;  soon  it  was  insisted  not 
only  that  Mary  never  became  the  wife  of  Joseph,  but  that  in  giving  birth  to 
Jesus  she  did  not  lose  her  virginity.®     But  even  the  conservation  of  Mary's 
virginity  did  not  long  continue  to  satisfy :  perpetual  virginity  was  likewise 
required  on  the  part  of  Joseph.     It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  no  connexioo 
with  Mary  ;  it  was  also  necessary  that  his  entire  life  should  be  one  of  celibacy. 
Accordingly,  though  Epiphanius  allows  that  Joseph  had  sons  by  a  former 
marriage,  Jerome  rejects  the  supposition  as  an  impious  and  audacious  inven- 
tion ;  and  from  that  time  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
cousins/ 

Some  modern  theologians  agree  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  maintain- 
ing that  no  matrimonial  connexion  subsisted  at  any  time  between  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  explain  the  gospel  expressions  which 
appear  to  assert  the  contrary.  In  reference  to  the  term  firstborn^  Ob- 
hausen  contends  that  it  signifies  an  only  son :  no  less  than  the  eldest  of 
several.  Paulus  allows  that  here  he  is  right,  and  Clemen  ^^  and  Fritzsche  seek 
in  vain  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  this  signification.  For  when  it  is 
said  in  Ex.  xiii.  2,  Dn^"^9  "^P?  ^^3?"^?  ^^"^"^  (wyxordToicoK  irpoiroycKCf  LXX.) 
it  was  not  merely  a  firstborn  followed  by  others  subsequently  bom,  who  wn 
sanctified  to  Jehovah,  but  the  fruit  of  the  body  of  that  mother  of  whom  no 

•  S.  Origenes  in  Matthaeum,  Opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  Vol.  3.  s.  463. 

^  The  Arian   Eunomius   according  to   Photius  taught    rbv  'Iokt^  ficrd  t*^  AfipMTa^ 
Kvoipoplar  ffwdirreirBaL  rj  rapOivf^i.     This  was  also,  according  to  Epiphanius,  the  doctrine  Q» 
those  called  by  him  Dimaeritcs  and  Antidicomarianites,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  of  HeA' 
vidius  and  his  followers.     Compare  on  this  point  the  Sammlung  von  Suicer,  im  Thesaon*^ 
ii.,  s.  V.  Ma/>/a,  fol.  305  f. 

•  Comp.  Hieron.  adv.   Hclv.  6,  7,  Theophylact  and  Suidas  in  Suicer,   l,  s.  v.  hif,  l*^" 
1294  f. 

•  Hieron.  z.  d.  St. 

7  See  Orig.  in  Matth.  Tom.  10,  17 ;   Epiphan.  haeres.  78,  7  ;  Historia  Joseph!,  c  t    ^ 
Protev.  Jac.  9.  18. 

^  Chrysostomus,  horn.  142,  in  Suicer,  s.  v.  Ma/>/a,  most  repulsively  described  in  the  Pkotc^' 
Jac.  xix.  and  xx. 

^  Hieron.  ad  Nfatth.  12,  und  advcrs.  Helvid.  19. 

1^  Die  Driidcr  Jc.^u.     In  Winer's  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologic,  l»  3.  s.  364^ 
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Other  child  had  previously  been  born.  Therefore  the  term  TrptororoKo^  must 
of  necessity  bear  also  this  signification.  Truly  however  we  niust  confess 
with  Winer  ^^  and  others,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  a  narrator  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  sequel  of  the  history  used  that  expression,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  understand  it  in  its  primitive  sense  ;  since  had  the  author  in- 
tended to  exclude  other  children,  he  would  rather  have  employed  the  word 
fiovoycinTs,  or  would  have  connected  it  with  irpwroroKo^^  If  this  be  not  quite 
decisive,  the  reasoning  of  Fritzsche  in  reference  to  the  cw?  ov,  k.  t.  A,.,  is.  more 
convincing.  He  rejects  the  citations  adduced  in  support  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  proving  that  this  expression  according  to  its 
primitive  signification  affirms  only  to  a  given  limit,  and  beyond  that  limit  sup- 
poses the  logical  opposite  of  the  affirmation  to  take  place ;  a  signification 
which  it  loses  only  when  the  context  shows  clearly  that  the  opposite  is  impos- 
sible in  the  nature  of  things.^^  For  example,  when  it  is  said  owe  cytVaxTKcv 
avn^y,  I«tf9  ov  dirc^ovcv,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  negation,  during  the  time 
elapsed  till  death — cannot  be  transformed  after  death  into  an  affirmation  ; 
but  when  it  is  said,  as  in  Matthew,  ovk  i.  &.  cw?  ov  ^ckcv,  the  giving  birth  to 
the  divine  fruit  opposes  no  impossibility  to  the  establishment  of  the  conjugal 
relations  ;  on  the  contrary  it  renders  it  possible,  i.e.  suitable  ^^  for  them  now 
to  take  place. 

Olshausen,  impelled  by  the  same  doctrinal  motives  which  influenced  the 
Fathers,  is  led  in  this  instance  to  contradict  both  the  evidence  of  grammar 
and  of  logic.  He  thinks  that  Joseph,  without  wishing  to  impair  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  must  have  concluded  after  the  experiences  he  had  had  (?)  that 
his  marriage  with  Mary  had  another  object  than  the  producticm  of  children  ; 
besides  it  was  but  natural  (?)  in  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of  David, 
and  of  that  particular  branch  from  which  the  Messiah  should  come  forth,  to 
terminate  her  race  in  this  last  and  eternal  offshoot. 

A  curious  ladder  may  be  formed  of  these  different  beliefs  and  superstitions 
in  relation  to  the  connexion  between  Mary  and  Joseph. 

1.  Contemporaries  of  Jesus  and  composers  of  the  genealogies:  Joseph  and 
Mary  man  and  wife — Jesus  the  offspring  of  their  marriage. 

2.  The  age  and  authors  of  our  histories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  :  Mary  and 
Joseph  betrothed  only  ;  Joseph  having  no  participation  in  the  conception  of 
the  child,  and  previous  to  his  birth  no  conjugal  connexion  with  Mary. 

3.  Olshausen  and  others  :  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Joseph,  though 
then  the  husband  of  Mary,  relinquishes  his  matrimonial  rights. 

4.  Epiphanius,  Protevangelium  Jacobi  and  others :  Joseph  a  decrepit  old 
nan,  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  as  a  husband  :  the  children  attributed  to  him 
arc  of  a  former  marriage.  More  especially  it  is  not  as  a  bride  and  wife  that 
he  receives  Mary ;  he  takes  her  merely  under  his  guardianship. 

5-  Protevang.,  Chrysostom  and  others :  Mary's  virginity  was  not  only  not 
<lcstroyed  by  any  subsequent  births  of  children  by  Joseph,  it  was  not  in  the 
•lightest  degree  impaired  by  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

^  Jerome :  not  Mary  only  but  Joseph  also  observed  an  absolute  virginity, 

f^  the  pretended  brothers  of  Jesus  were  not  his  sons  but  merely  cousins  to 
Jesus. 

Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  l  Bd.  s.  664,  Anm.     De  Welte,  2.  d.  St.    Neander  h.  J. 

Comment,  in  Matth.  s.  53  ff. ,  vgl.  auch  s.  835. 

Olshausen  is  exceedingly  unhappy  in  the  example  chosen  by  him  in  support  of  his  in* 
^JJP'Wttion  of  fiai  06.  For  when  it  is  said,  ive  ivaited  till  midnight  Imt  no  om  came^  certainly 
tms  by  no  means  implies  that  after  midnight  some  one  did  come,  but  it  does  imply  that  after 
■"M^ht  we  waited  no  longer ;  so  ihat  here  the  expression  till  retains  its  signification  of 
ttdosioD. 
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The  opinion  that  the  ^ScX<^i  (brothers)  and  d8cX^  *Ii;<roi;  (sisters  of  Jesas) 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  merely  half  brothers  or  indeed  cousins, 
appears  in  its  origin,  as  shown  above,  together  with  the  notion  that  no  matri- 
monial connexion   ever  subsisted  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  the  mere 
invention  of  superstition,  a  circumstance  highly  prejudicial  to  such  an  opinion. 
It  is  however  no  less  true  that  purely  exegetical  grounds  exist,  in  virtue  of 
which  theologians  who  were  free  from  prejudice  have  decided,  that  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  actually  had  brothers  is  untenable. ^^     Had  we  merely  the  following 
passages — Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3,  where  the  people  of  Nazareth,  astonished 
at  the  wisdom  of  their  countryman,  in  order  to  mark  his  well  known  origin, 
immediately  after  having  spoken  of  rli^uiv  (the  carpenter)  his  father,  and  his 
mother  Mary,  mention  by  name  his  dScX^v?  (brothers)  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas,  together  with  his  sisters  whose  names  are  not  given  ^^ ;  again  Matt 
xii.  46,  Luke  viiL  19,  when  his  mother  and  his  brethren  come  to  Jesus  ;  John 
ii.  1 2,  where  Jesus  journeys  with  his  mother  and  his  brethren  to  Capernaum ; 
Acts  i.  14,  where  they  are  mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  mother 
— if  we  had  these  passages  only,  we  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  recog- 
nize here  real  brothers  of  Jesus  at  least  on  the  mother's  side,  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  dScX^ 
but  also  in  consequence  of  its  continual  conjunction  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Even  the  passages — ^John  viL  5,  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  his  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  Jesus,  and  Mark  iiL  21,  compared  with  31,  where,  according  to 
the  most  probable  explanation,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  with  his  mother  went  out 
to  lay  hold  of  him  as  one  beside  himself — furnish  no  adequate  grounds  for 
relinquishing  the  proper  signification  of  a8cX<^9.     Many  theologians  have 
interpreted  d8€X<^ov9  Tiyo-ov  in  the  last  cited  passage  half  brothers^  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage^  alleging  that  the  real  brothers  of  Jesus  must  have  b^ 
lieved  on  him,  but  this  is  a  mere  assumption.     The  difficulty  seems  greater 
when  we  read  in  John  xix.  26  f.  that  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  enjoined  John  to  be 
a  son  to  his  mother ;  an  injunction  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  as  suitable  under 
the  supposition  that  Mary  had  other  children,  except  indeed  these  were  half- 
brothers  and  unfriendly  to  Jesus.     Nevertheless  we  can  imagine  the  existence 
both  of  external  circumstances  and  of  individual  feelings  which  might  have 
influenced  Jesus  to  confide  his  mother  to  John  rather  than  to  his  brother! 
That  these  brothers  appeared  in  company  with  his  apostles  after  the  ascension 
(Acts  i.  14)  is  no  proof  that  they  must  have  believed  on  Jesus  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  real  perplexity  in  the  matter,  however,  originates  in  this  :  that  besides 
the  James  and  Joses  spoken  of  as  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  two  men  of  the  same 
name  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  another  Mary  (Mark  xv.  40, 47,  xvL  i,  Matt 
xxvii.  56),  without  doubt  that  Mary  who  is  designated,  John  xix.  25,  as  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  wife  of  Cleophas ;  so  that  we  have  a 
James  and  a  Joses  not  only  among  the  children  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus^ 
but  again  among  her  sister's  children.  We  meet  with  several  others  among 
those  immediately  connected  with  Jesus,  whose  names  are  identical  In  the 
lists  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  2  ff.,  Luke  vi  14  ff.)  we  have  two  more  of  the 
name  of  James  :  that  is  four,  the  brother  and  cousin  of  Jesus  included  ;  two 
more  of  the  name  of  Judas  :  that  is  three,  the  brother  of  Jesus  included  ;  two 
of  the  name  of  Simon,  also  making  three  with  the  brother  of  Jesus  of  the 

'^  On  this  subject  compare  in  particular  Clemen,  die  Briider  Jesu,  in  Winer*s  Zeitschrift 
fur  wiss.  Theol.  I,  3,  s.  329  AT. ;  Paulus,  Exeg.  Handbuch,  i  Bd.  s.  557  ff.  ;  Fritzsche,  a.  a. 

0.  s.  480  ff. ;  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterbuch,  in  den  A.  A.  ;  Jesus,  Jacobus,  Apostd. 

**  See  the  different  names  assigned  them  in  the  legend  in  Thilo,  Codex  apocryphos  N.T., 

1,  s.  360  note. 
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same  name.    The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  same  individual  is  not 
here  taken  as  distinct  persons  ?    The  suspicion  is  almost  unavoidable  in  refer- 
ence to  James.     As  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is,  in  the  list  of  the  apostles, 
introduced  after  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  the  second,  perhaps  the  younger ;  and 
as  James  the  cousin  of  Jesus  is  called  6  fUKpo^  ("  the  less  ")  Mark  xv.  40 ;  and 
since  by  comparing  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  latter  is  called  the  son  of 
Cleophas,  it  is  possible  that  the  name  KXcuiras  (Cleophas)  given  to  the  hus- 
band of  Mary's  sister,  and  the  name  'AX^Ios  (Alpheus)  given  to  the  father  of 
the  apostle,  may  be  only  different  forms  of  the  Hebrew  ^fi/H.    Thus  would 
the  second  James  enumerated  among  the  apostles  and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  of 
that  name  be  identical,  and  there  would  remain  besides  him  only  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  Jesus.     Now  in  the  Acts  (xv.  13)  a  James  ap- 
pears who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  so-called  apostolic  council,  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  xii.  2,  the  son  of  Zebedee  had  previously  been  put  to  death,  and 
as  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
other  James  besides  the  son  of  Alpheus  (i.  13),  so  this  James,  of  whom  (Acts 
XV.  13)  no  more  precise  description  is  given,  can  be  no  other  than  the  son  of 
Alpheus.     But  Paul  speaks  of  a  James  (Gal.  i.  19)  fAe  Lord's  brother^  whom 
he  saw  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  doubtless  he  of  whom  he  speaks  in  connexion 
with  Cephas  and  John  as  the  orvXoc  (pillars)  of  the  church — for  this  is  pre- 
cisely in  character  with  the  (Apostle)  James  as  he  appeared  at  the  apostolic 
council — so  that  this  James  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  Lord's 
brother,  and  the  rather  as  the  expression  crcpov  Sc  ru>v  dircxrroXcDv  ovk  cISov,  ct 
fi^  loucu)9ov  TQv  dScX^ov  rov  Kvpiov  (but  other  of  the  apostles  saw  1  none^  save 
James  the  LonPs  brother,    GaL  i.  19),  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  Lord's  brother 
were  reckoned  among  the  apostles ;  with  which  also  the  ancient  tradition  which 
represents  James  the  Just,  a  brother  of  Jesus,  as  the  first  head  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  agrees.^*    But  admitting  the  James  of  the  Acts  to  be  identical 
with  the  distinguished  apostle  of  that  name,  then  is  he  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
^  not  the  son  of  Joseph ;  consequently  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  aocA<^ 
Tov  Kupuw,  then  a£c\^  cannot  signify  a  brother.     Now  if  Alpheus  and  Cleo- 
phas are  admitted  to  be  the  same  individual,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  that  dScX<^9,  used  to  denote  the  rela- 
tionship of  his  son  to  Jesus,  must  be  taken  in  the  signification,  cousin.     If, 
after  this  manner,  James  the  Apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus  be  identified  with  the 
fousin,  and  the  cousin  be  identified  with  the  brother  of  Jesus  of  the  same  name, 
it  is  obvious  that  'I0V&19  *IaKiafiov  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  in*  Luke  (Luke 
vi.  16,  Acts  L  13),  must  be  translated  brother  ^ James  (son  of  Alpheus)  \  and  this 
Apostle  Jude  must  be  held  as  identical  with  the  Jude  aScX^s  li/a-ov,  that  is, 
vith  the  cousin  of  the  Lord  and  son  of  Mary  Cleophas  (though  the  name  of 
J»«ie  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  Mary).    If  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
in  our  canon  be  authentic,  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  above  deduction,  that  the 
*Whor  (verse  i)  designates  himself  as  the  o^cX^  'IcucoijSov  (brother  of  James), 
Some  moreover  have  identified  the  Apostle  Simon  6  fiyXwr^  or  Kavavin/9 
(^Rtefx.  or  the  Canaanite)  with  the  Simon  enumerated  among  the  brothers  of 
J^s  (Mark  vi.  3),  and  who  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  church  succeeded 
James  as  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ^^ ;  so  that  Joses  alone  appears 
^thout  further  designation  or  appellative. 
\       If,  accordingly,  those  spoken  of  as  oScA^l  'Ii/crov  were  merely  cousins,  and 
I     tliree  of  these  were  apostles,  it  must  excite  surprise  that  not  only  in  the  Acts 
(i  14),  after  an  enumeration  of  the  apostles,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  separ- 

^*  Euseb.  H.  E.  2,  I. 
*'  Eu8cb.H.  E.  3,  II. 
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aiely  particularized,  but  that  also  (i  Cor.  ix.  5)  they  appear  to  be  a  class  dis- 
tinct from  the  apostles.     Perhaps,  also,  the  passage  Gal  i.  19  ought  to  be 
understood  as  indicating  that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  not  an  apostle.'^ 
If,  therefore,  the  aScX^  *irj<rov  seem  thus  to  be  extruded  from  the  number  of 
the  apostles,  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  regard  them  merely  as  the  cousins  of 
Jesus,  since  they  appear  in  so  many  places  immediately  associated  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  in  two  or  three  passages  only  are  two  men  bearing  tbc 
same  names  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  Mary^  who  accordingly 
would  be  their  real  mother.     The  Greek  word  a8cA^o9  may  indeed  signify,  in 
language  which  pretends  not  to  precision,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  HK,  a  more 
distant  relative ;  but  as  it  is  repeatedly  used  to  express  the  relationship  of  these 
persons  to  Jesus,  and  is  in  no  instance  replaced  by  dvoffto^ — a  word  which  is 
not  foreign  to  the  New  Testament  language  when  the  relationship  of  cousin  is 
to  be  denoted  (Col.  iv.  10),  it  cannot  well  be  taken  in  any  other  than  its  proper 
signification.     Further,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  highest  degree  ot 
uncertainty  exists  respecting  not  only  the  identity  of  the  names  Alpheus  and 
Cleophas,  upon  which  the  identity  of  James  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Apostle  James  the  Less  rests,  but  also  regarding  the  translation  of  *Iov(a« 
'laKiafiov  by  the  brother  of  James  ;  and  likewise  respecting  the  assumed  iden- 
tity of  the  author  of  the  last  Catholic  Epistle  with  the  Apostle  Jude. 

Thus  the  web  of  this  identification  gives  way  at  all  points,  and  we  are 
forced  back  to  the  position  whence  we  set  out ;  so  that  we  have  again  real 
brothers  of  Jesus,  also  two  cousins  distinct  from  these  brothers,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  names  with  two  of  them,  besides  some  apostles  of  the  same 
names  with  both  brothers  and  cousins.    To  find  two  pairs  of  sons  of  the  same 
names  in  a  family  is,  indeed,  not  so  uncommon  as  to  become  a  source  of 
objection.    It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  same  James  who  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  designated  dScA^s  Kvptov  (the  Lord's  brother),  roust  un- 
questionably, according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  be  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Alpheus ;  which  he  could  not  be  if  this  expression  signified  a  brother.    So 
that  there  is  perplexity,  on  every  side,  which  can  be  solved  only  (and  then, 
indeed,  but  negatively  and  without  historical  result)  by  admitting  the  existence 
of  obscurity  and  error  on  this  point  in  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  evem 
in  the  very  earliest  Christian  traditions ;  error  which,  in  matters  of  involved 
relationships  and  family  names,  is  far  more  easily  fallen  into  than  avoided.^* 

We  have  consequently  no  ground  for  denying  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  boic 
her  husband  several  other  children  besides  Jesus,  younger,  and  perhaps  als9 
older ;  the  latter,  because  the  representation  in  the  New  Testament  that  ]tsa^ 
was  the  first-born  may  belong  no  less  to  the  mythus  than  the  representations 
of  the  Fathers  that  he  was  an  only  son. 


§  31- 

VISIT  OF   MARY  TO   ELIZABETH. 

The  angel  who  announced  to  Mary  her  own  approaching  pregnancy,  at  A^ 
same  time  informed  her  (Luke  i.  36)  of  that  of  her  relative  Elizabeth,  iMb- 
whom  it  was  already  the  sixth  month.     Hereupon  Mary  immediately  set  oat 
on  a  journey  to  her  cousin,  a  visit  which  was  attended  by  extraordinary  ocasr- 
rences ;  for  when  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb  for  joy ;  she  also  became  inspired,  and  in  her  exultation  pound 


^  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matth.  p.  482. 
^'  Theile,  Biographic  Jesa,  §  is. 
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forth  an  address  to  Mary  as  the  future  mother  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  Mary 
responded  by  a  hymn  of  praise  (Luke  i.  39-56). 

The  rationalistic  interpreter  believes  it  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  give  a 
natural  explanation  of  this  narrative  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  He  is  of 
opinion  ^  that  the  unknown  individual  who  excited  such  peculiar  anticipations 
in  Mary,  had  at  the  same  time  acquainted  her  with  the  similar  situation  of  her 
cousin  Elizabeth.  This  it  was  which  impelled  Mary  the  more  strongly  to  con- 
fer on  the  subject  with  her  older  relative.  Arrived  at  her  cousin's  dwelling, 
she  first  of  all  made  known  what  had  happened  to  herself;  but  upon  this  the 
narrator  is  silent,  not  wishing  to  repeat  what  he  had  just  before  described. 
And  here  the  Rationalist  not  only  supposes  the  address  of  Elizabeth  to  have 
been  preceded  by  some  communication  from  Mary,  but  imagines  Mary  to 
have  related  her  history  piecemeal,  so  as  to  allow  Elizabeth  to  throw  in  sen- 
tences during  the  intervals.  The  excitement  of  Elizabeth — such  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  rationalistic  explanation — communicated  itself,  according  to 
natural  laws,  to  the  child,  who,  as  is  usual  with  an  embryo  of  six  months, 
made  a  movement,  which  was  first  regarded  by  the  mother  as  significant,  and 
as  the  consequence  of  the  salutation,  after  Mary's  farther  communications. 
Just  as  naturad  does  it  appear  to  the  Rationalist  that  Mary  should  have  given 
utterance  to  her  Messianic  expectations,  confirmed  as  they  were  by  Elizabeth, 
in  a  kind  of  psalmodic  recitative,  composed  of  reminiscences  borrowed  from 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  there  is  much  in  this  explanation  which  positively  contradicts  the  text. 
In  the  first  place,  that  Elizabeth  should  have  learned  the  heavenly  message 
imparted  to  Mary  from  Mary  herself.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative 
dther  of  any  communication  preceding  Elizabeth's  address,  or  of  interruptions 
occasioned  by  farther  explanations  on  the  part  of  Mary.  On  the  contrary,  as 
it  is  a  supernatural  revelation  which  acquaints  Mary  with  the  pregnancy  of 
Elizabeth,  so  also  it  is  to  a  revelation  that  Elizabeth's  immediate  recognition 
of  Mary,  as  the  chosen  mother  of  the  Messiah,  is  attributed.'  As  little  will 
the  other  feature  of  this  narrative — that  the  entrance  of  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah  occasioned  a  responsive  movement  in  his  mother's  womb  on  the  part 
of  his  forerunner — bear  a  natural  explanation.  In  modern  times,  indeed,  even 
orthodox  interpreters  have  inclined  to  this  explanation,  but  with  the  modifi- 
cation, that  Elizabeth  in  the  first  place  received  a  revelation,  in  which  how- 
ever the  child,  owing  to  the  mother's  excitement,  a  matter  to  be  physiologi- 
cally explained,  likewise  took  part*  But  the  record  does  not  represent  the 
thing  as  if  the  excitement  of  the  mother  were  the  determining  cause  of  the 
movement  of  the  child  ;  on  the  contrary  (v.  41),  the  emotion  of  the  mother 
follows  the  movement  of  the  child,  and  Elizabeth's  own  account  states,  that 
If  was  the  salutation  of  Mary  (v.  44),  not  indeed  from  its  particular  significa- 
tion, but  merely  as  the  voice  of  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  which  produced 
the  movement  of  the  unborn  babe  :  undeniably  assuming  something  super- 
'^ural.  And  indeed  the  supranaturalistic  view  of  this  miracle  is  not  free 
from  objection,  even  on  its  own  ground  ;  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  the  above- 
''^cntioned  modem  orthodox  interpreters  to  evade  it.  It  may  be  possible  to 
^ceive  the  human  mind  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  divine  mind,  to 
*hich  it  is  related,  but  how  solve  the  difficulty  of  an  immediate  communica- 
iwn  of  the  divine  mind  to  an  unintelligent  embryo  ?  And  if  we  inquire  the 
object  of  so  strange  a  miracle,  none  which  is  worthy  presents  itself.     Should 

'  Pauios,  exeg.  Handb.  I.  a,  s.  120  fT. 
*  S.  OUhausen  und  de  Wette,  z.  d.  St. 

'  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  26 ;  Olshausen,  bibl.  G)mm.  z.  d.  St.  ;  HofTmann,  s.  226 ; 
I^ge,  s.  76  ff. 
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it  be  referred  to  the  necessity  that  the  Baptist  should  receive  the  earliest  pos- 
sible intimation  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  destined ;  still  we  know  not  how 
such  an  impression  could  have  been  made  upon  an  embryo.  Should  the  pur- 
pose be  supposed  to  centre  in  the  other  individuals,  in  Mary  or  Elizabeth  ; 
they  had  been  the  recipients  of  far  higher  revelations,  and  were  consequently 
already  possessed  of  an  adequate  measure  of  insight  and  faith. 

No  fewer  difficulties  oppose  the  rationalistic  than  the  supranaturalistic  ex- 
planation of  the  hymn  pronounced  by  Mary.  For  though  it  is  not,  like  the 
Canticle  of  Zacharias  (v.  67)  and  the  address  of  Elizabeth  (v.  41),  introduced 
by  the  formula  hrXija^  irvevfjuaro^  ayiov,  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Gk§st^ 
still  the  similarity  of  these  utterances  is  so  great,  that  the  omission  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  narrator  did  not  intend  to  represent  this,  equally 
with  the  other  two,  as  the  operation  of  the  nrcv/ta  (spirit).  But  apart  from 
the  intention  of  the  narrator,  can  it  be  thought  natural  that  two  friends  visiting 
one  another  should,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences, 
break  forth  into  long  hymns,  and  that  their  conversation  should  entirely  lose 
the  character  of  dialogue,  the  natural  form  on  such  occasions  ?  By  a  super- 
natural influence  alone  could  the  minds  of  the  two  friends  be  attuned  to  a 
state  of  elevation,  so  foreign  to  their  every-day  life.  But  if,  indeed,  Mar/i 
hymn  is  to  be  understood  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  surprising  that 
a  speech  emanating  immediately  from  the  divine  source  of  inspiration  should 
not  be  more  striking  for  its  originality,  but  should  be  30  interlarded  with  remi- 
niscences from  the  Old  Testament,  borrowed  from  the  song  of  praise  spoken 
by  the  mother  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  ii.)  under  analogous  circumstances.^  Ac- 
cordingly we  must  admit  that  the  compilation  of  this  hymn,  consisting  of 
recollections  from  the  Old  Testament,  was  put  together  in  a  natural  way ;  bat 
allowing  its  composition  to  have  been  perfectly  natural,  it  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  artless  Mary,  but  to  him  who  poetically  wrought  out  the  tradition  in 
circulation  respecting  the  scene  in  question. 

Since  then  we  find  all  the  principal  incidents  of  this  visit  inconceivable 
according  to  the  supernatural  interpretation ;  also  that  they  will  not  bear » 
natural  explanation  ;  we  are  led  to  seek  a  mythical  exposition  of  this  as  welK 
as  the  preceding  portions  of  the  gospel  history.     This  path  has  already  beecs^ 
entered  upon  by  others.    The  view  of  this  narrative  given  by  the  anonymous 
E.  F.  in  Henke's  Magazine  ^  is,  that  it  does  not  pourtray  events  as  they  actu — 
ally  did  occur,  but  as  they  might  have  occurred ;  that  much  which  the  sequel 
taught  of  the  destiny  of  their  sons  was  carried  back  into  the  speeches  of  thes^ 
women,  which  were  also  enriched  by  other  features  gleaned  from  tradition  ^ 
that  a  true  fact  however  lies  at  the  bottom,  namely  an  actual  visit  of  Mary  \x^ 
Elizabeth,  a  joyous  conversation,  and  the  expression  of  gratitude  to  God ;  al^ 
which  might  have  happened  solely  in  virtue  of  the  high  importance  attache(9 
by  Orientals  to  the  joys  of  maternity,  even  though  the  two  mothers  had  bcec*- 
at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  their  children.     This  author  is  ^^ 
opinion  that  Mary,  when  pondering  over  at  a  later  period  the  remarkable 
of  her  son,  may  often  have  related  the  happy  meeting  with  her  cousin  an 

*  Compare        Luke  i.  47  with  I  Sam.  ii.  I. 

i.  49  ii.  2. 

i.  51  "•  3»  4« 

1.  52  n.  8. 

i-  53  "•  5- 

Particularly     Luke  i.  48  with  I  Sam.  L  ii. 

Compare         Luke  i.  50  Deut.  vii.  9. 

i.  52  Ecclesiasticus  X.  14. 

i.  54  Ps.  xcviiL  3. 

*  5  Band,  i.  StUck,  s.  161.  f. 
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:heir  mutual  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  God,  and  that  thus  the  history 
^ined  currency.  Horst  also,  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the  fictitious 
lature  of  this  section  in  Luke,  and  ably  refutes  the  natural  mode  of  explana- 
Jon,  yet  himself  slides  unawares  hal^-way  back  into  it  He  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  Mary  during  her  pregnancy,  which  was  in  many  respects  a 
gainful  one,  should  have  visited  her  older  and  more  experienced  cousin,  and 
:hat  Elizabeth  should  during  this  visit  have  felt  the  first  movement  of  her 
:hild :  an  occurrence  which  as  it  was  afterwards  regarded  as  ominous,  was 
>reserved  by  the  oral  tradition.^ 

These  are  farther  examples  of  the  uncritical  proceeding  which  pretends  to 
lisengage  the  mythical  and  poetical  from  the  narrative,  by  plucking  away  a 
*ew  twigs  and  blossoms  of  that  growth,  whilst  it  leaves  the  very  root  of  the 
nythus  undisturbed  as  purely  historical.     In  our  narrative  the   principal 
nythical  feature  (the  remainder  forms  only  its  adjuncts)  is  precisely  that 
vhich  the  above-mentioned  authors,  in  their  pretended  mythical  explanations, 
etain  as  historical :  namely,  the  visit  of  Mary  to  the  pregnant  Elizabeth. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  main  tendency  of  the  first  chapter  of  Luke 
5  to  magnify  Jesus  by  connecting  the  Baptist  with  him  from  the  earliest  pos- 
sible point  in  a  relation  of  inferiority.     Now  this  object  could  not  be  better 
attained  than  by  bringing  about  a  meeting,  not  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
sons,  but  of  the  mothers  in  reference  to  their  sons,  during  their  pregnancy,  at 
which  meeting  some  occurrence  which  should  prefigure  the  future  relative 
positions  of  these  two  men  should  take  place.     Now  the  n>ore  api>arent  the 
existence  of  a  dogmatical  motive  as  the  origin  of  this  visit,  the  less  probability 
is  there  that  it  had  an  historical  foundation.     With  this  principal  feature  the 
other  details  are  connected  in  the  following  order : — The  visit  of  the  two 
women  must  be  represented  as  possible  and  probable  by  the  feature  of  family 
relationship  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (v.  36),  which  would  also  give  a 
greater  suitability  to  the  subsequent  connexion  of  the  sons.     Further,  a  visit, 
so  full  of  import,  made  precisely  at  that  time,  must  have  taken  place  by  special 
divine  appointment ;  therefore  it  is  an  angel  who  refers  Mary  to  her  cousin. 
At  the  visit  the  subservient  position  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  is  to  be  particu- 
larly exhibited ; — this  could  have  been  effected  by  the  mother,  as  indeed  it 
is,  in  her  address  to  Mary,  but  it  were  better  if  possible  that  the  future  Baptist 
Wmself  should  give  a  sign.    The  mutual  relation  of  Esau  and  Jacob  had  been 
prefigured  by  their  struggles  and  position  in  their  mother's  womb  (Gen.  xxv. 
22  ft).    But,  without  too  violent  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  probability, 
an  ominous  movement  would  not  be  attributed  to  the  child  prior  to  that  period 
of  her  pregnancy  at  which  the  motion  of  the  foetus  is  felt ;  hence  the  necessity 
that  Elizabeth  should  be  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  when  Mary,  in 
consequence  of  the  communication  of  the  angel,  set  out  to  visit  her  cousin  (v. 
3^)'    Thus,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,^  the  whole  arrangement  of  times  had 
reference  to  the  particular  circumstance  the  author  desired  to  contrive — the 
joyous  responsive  movement  of  the  child  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  moment 
of  Mary's  entrance.     To  this  end  only  must  Mary's  visit  be  delayed  till  after 
^^^  hfth  month  ;  and  the  angel  not  appear  to  her  before  that  period. 
.Thus  not  only  does  the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth  with  all  the  attendant 
^circumstances  disappear  from  the  page  of  history,  but  the  historical  validity 
of  the  further  details— that  John  was  only  half  a  year  older  than  Jesus  ;  that 
\he  two  mothers  were  related  ;  that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  the  fami- 
lies;^cannot  be  affirmed  on  the  testimony  of  Luke,  unsupported  by  other 
authorities  :  indeed,  the  contrary  rather  will  be  found  substantiated  in  the 
course  of  our  critical  investigations. 
*  In  Henke's  Museum,  i,  4,  s.  725.  '  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  23  f. 
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THE  CENSUS. 

With  respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  representing 
it  as  taking  place  at  Bethlehem ;  but  whilst  the  latter  enters  into  a  minute 
detail  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  former  merely  mentions  the 
event  as  it  were  incidentally,  referring  to  it  once  in  an  appended  sentence  as 
the  sequel  to  what  had  gone  before  (i.  25),  and  again  as  a  presupposed  occur' 
rence  (iL  i ).  The  one  Evangelist  seems  to  assume  that  Bethlehem  was  the 
habitual  residence  of  the  parents ;  but  according  to  the  other  they  are  led 
thither  by  very  particular  circumstances.  This  point  of  difference  between 
the  Evangelists  however  can  only  be  discussed  after  we  shall  have  collected 
more  data  ;  we  will  therefore  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attentKNi 
to  an  error  into  which  Luke,  when  compared  with  himself  and  with  dates 
otherwise  ascertained,  seems  to  have  fallen.  This  is  the  statement,  that  the 
census,  decreed  by  Augustus  at  the  time  when  Cyrenius  (Quirinus)  was  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  was  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  who 
usually  resided  at  Nazareth,  to  Bethlehem  where  Jesus  was  bom  (Luke  iL 
I  ff.). 

The  first  difficulty  is  that  the  dTroypa^^  (namely,  the  inscription  of  the 
name  and  amount  of  property  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taxation)  commanded 
by  Augustus,  is  extended  to  all  the  worlds  iraerav  rrfv  oiKoviUv-qv,  This  expres- 
sion, in  its  common  acceptation  at  that  time,  would  denote  the  arbis  Renuh 
fius.  But  ancient  authors  mention  no  such  general  census  decreed  by 
Augustus  ;  they  speak  only  of  the  assessment  of  single  provinces  decreed  at 
different  times.  Consequently,  it  was  said  Luke  meant  to  indicate  by  oUo»* 
li€V7)  merely  the  land  of  Judea,  and  not  the  Roman  world  according  to  its 
ordinary  signification.  Examples  were  forthwith  collected  in  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  such  an  interpretation,^  but  they  in  fact  prove  nothing.  For 
supposing  it  could  not  be  shown  that  in  all  these  citations  from  the  Septoa- 
gint,  Josephus,  and  the  New  Testament,  the  expression  really  does  signify, 
in  the  extravagant  sense  of  these  writers,  the  whole  known  world  ;  still  in  the 
instance  in  question,  where  the  subject  is  a  decree  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
Trao-a  77  oixov/xcn;  must  necessarily  be  understood  of  the  regions  which  he 
governed,  and  therefore  of  the  orbts  Romanus,  This  is  the  reason  that 
latterly  the  opposite  side  has  been  taken  up,  and  it  has  been  maintained, 
upon  the  authority  of  Savigny,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  census  of  the 

^  Olshausen,  Paulus,  Kuinol. 
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prholc  empire  was  actually  undertaken.^  This  is  positively  affirmed  by  late 
Christian  writers  * :  but  the  statement  is  rendered  suspicious  by  the  absence 
of  all  more  ancient  testimony  ^ ;  and  it  is  even  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
for  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  an  equal  assessment  throughout  the  empire 
was  not  effected.  Finally,  the  very  expressions  of  these  writers  show  that 
their  testimony  rests  upon  that  of  Luke.^  But,  it  is  said,  Augustus  at  all 
events  attempted  an  equal  assessment  of  the  empire  by  means  of  an  univer- 
sal census ;  and  he  began  the  carrying  out  his  project  by  an  assessment  of 
individual  provinces,  but  he  left  the  further  execution  and  completion  to  his 
successors.^  Admit  that  the  gospel  term  Soy^ta  {decree)  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  mere  design,  or,  as  Hoffmann  thinks,  an  undetermined  project  expressed 
in  an  imperial  decree ;  still  the  fulfilment  of  this  project  in  Judea  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  impossible. 

Matthew  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  whom  he  represents  (ii.  19)  as  dying  during  the  abode  of  Jesus  in 
Egypt     Luke  says  the  same  indirectly,  for  when  speaking  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  he  refers  it  to  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  he  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  precisely  six  months  later ;  so  that  according 
to  Luke,  also,  Jesus  was  bom,  if  not,  like  John,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Herod  L,  shortly  after  that  event.      Now,  after  the  death  of   Herod  the 
country  of  Judea  fell  to  his  son  Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  who,  after  a  reign 
of  soaiething  less  than  ten  years,  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Augustus,''' 
at  which  time  Judea  was  first  constituted  a  Roman  province,  and  began  to 
be  ruled  by  Roman  functionaries.®    Thus  the  Roman  census  in  question  must 
have  been  made  either  under  Herod  the  Great,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Archelaus.    This  is  in  the  highest  degree  impxpbable,  for  in  those ' 
countries  which  were  not  reduced  in  fartnam  provincial  but  were  governed  by 
ft^iims  sociiSy  the  taxes  were  levied  by  these  princes,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Romans*;  and  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Judea  prior  to  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus.     It  has  been  the  object  of  much  research  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  Augustus  decreed  a  census,  as  an  extraordinary  measure,  in 
Palestine  under  Herod.     Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  breviatium  imperii^  which  Augustus  left  behind  him,  contained  the 
financial  state  of  the  whole  empire,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  financial  condition  of  Palestine,  he  caused  a  statement  to  be 
I^cparcd  by  Herod*®      Reference  has   been   made  first   to  the  record  of 
josephus,  that  on  account  of  some  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  Herod 

'  Tboluck,  s.  194  ff.     Neander,  s.  19. 

*  Cissiodor.  Varianim,  3,  52.    Isidor.  Orig.  5,  36. 

*  To  refer  here  to  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum^  which  is  said  to  record  a  census  of  the 
^[holc  empire  in  the  year  of  Rome  746  (Osiander,  p.  95),  is  proof  of  the  greatest  carelessness, 
^or  he  wrho  examines  this  inscription  will  find  mention  only  of  three  assessments  census 
(ivmm  Romanorum^  which  Suetonius  designates  census  popuH^  and  of  which  Dio  Cassius 
tpetks,  at  least  of  one  of  them,  as  droypa^  rQi¥  kv  rj  'IraXi^  KaroiKwvrwv.  See  Idelcr, 
Q»«»ol.  2,  s.  339. 

'  In  the  authoritative  citations  in  Suidas  are  the  words  taken  from  Luke,  affn;  ^  droypa^^ 
^pini  iyiwvro, 

'  Hoflmann,  s.  231. 

'  Jo&eph.  Antiq.  17,  13,  2.    B.  j.  f,  7,  3. 

'  Antiq.  17,  13,  5.  18,  I,  I.     B.  j.  2,  8,  I. 

*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  a,  s.  171.     Winer,  bibl.  Realworterhuch. 

^  Tacit.  Anna!,  i,  11.  Sueton.  Octav.  191.  But  if  in  this  document  opes  publica  con- 
Anthamtur :  quantum  ctvium  sociorumque  in  armis  ;  quot  classes,  f^^'M,  provincial  tributa 
Mtf  vectigaliot  et  necessiUiies  ac  largitiones  :  the  number  of  troops  and  the  sum  which  the 
Jewidi  prince  had  to  famish,  might  have  been  given  without  a  Roman  tax  being  levied  in 
their  land.  For  Judea  in  particular  Augustus  had  before  him  the  subsequent  census  made 
byQairinua. 
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and  Augustus,  the  latter  threatened  for  the  future  to  make  him  feel  his  subjec- 
tion ^^ ;  secondly,  also  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Augustus  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  the  Jews  were  forced  to  take  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod." 
From  which  it  is  inferred  that  Augustus,  since  he  had  it  in  contemplation  after 
the  death  of  Herod  to  restrict  the  power  of  his  sons,  was  very  likely  to  have 
commanded  a  census  in  the  last  years  of  that  prince.^'     But  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  took  place  shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Archelaus  went  to  Rome  concerning  the  matter  of  succession,  and 
that  during  his  absence  the  Roman  procurator  Sabinus  occupied  Je^usalell^ 
and  oppressed  the  Jews  by  every  possible  means.** 

The  Evangelist  relieves  us  from  a  farther  inquiry  into  this  more  or  lea 
historical  or  arbitrary  combination  by  adding,  that  this  taxing  was  first  made 
when  Cyrenius  (Quirinus)  was  governor  of  Syria^  ^yc/iovcvoKros  t^  Svputf 
Kv;)i7Viov ;  for  it  is  an  authenticated  point  that  the  assessment  of  Quirinus  did 
not  take  place  either  under  Herod  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the 
period  at  which,  according  to  Luke,  Jesus  was  bom.  Quirinus  was  not  at 
that  time  governor  of  Syria,  a  situation  held  during  the  last  years  of  Herod  bf 
^  Sentius  Saturninus,  and  after  him  by  Quintilius  Varus ;  and  it  was  not  till 
""  long  after  the  death  of  Herod  that  Quirinus  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 
That  Quirinus  undertook  a  census  of  Judea  we  know  certainly  from  Josephus,^ 
who,  however,  remarks  that  he  was  sent  to  execute  this  measure,  r^c  *\pxMm 

Xtapa^  €19  iirapxCav    ir€piypa<l>€un}^f  Or,  vttotcXov?  vpo(rv€fA.7i$€urrf^  rj    ivptm¥^^] 

thus  about  ten  years  after  the  time  at  which,  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 
Jesus  must  have  been  bom. 

Yet  commentators  have  supposed  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  apparentlf 
undeniable  contradiction  between  Luke  and  history.     The  most  dauntless 
explain  the  whole  of  the  second  verse  as  a  gloss,  which  was  early  incorporated* 
into  the  text.*''     Some  change  the  reading  of  the  verse ;  either  of  the  namtP^ 
proprium,  by  substituting  the  name  of  Saturninus  or  Quintilius,*^  according 
the  example  of  Tertullian,  who  ascribed  the  census  to  the  former  *• ;  or  of  th« 
other  words,  by  various  additions  and  modifications.     Paulus's  alteration  i 
the  most  simple.     He  reads,  instead  of  avn;,  avr^,  and  concludes,  from 
reasons  stated  above,  that  Augustus  actually  gave  orders  for  a  census  durin^^ 
the  reign  of  Herod  I.,  and  that  the  order  was  so  far  carried  out  as  to  occasior' 
the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem ;  but  that  Augustus 
afterwards  conciliated,  the  measure  was  abandoned,  and  avr^  17  airoypa^ 
only  carried  into  effect  a  considerable  time  later,  by  Quirinus.    Trifling  as  thii^ 
alteration,  which  leaves  the  letters  unchanged,  may  appear,  in  order  to  render 
it  admissible  it  must  be  supported  by  the  context.     The  reverse,  however,  is 
-.  the  fact.     For  if  one  sentence  narrates  a  command  issued  by  a  prince,  and 

^*  "Ori,  rdXai  xpt^/^i^of  adrjj^fXy,  vvw  inniKdifi  XP^^^^*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1 6,  9,  3.  Bat  the 
difTerence  was  adjusted  long  before  the  death  of  Herod.    Antiq.  16,  10,  9. 

><  Joseph.  Ant.  17,  2,  4.  wayr^  rod  'IovSoXkoO  ^paiuxrarrot  dC  6pKw  1^  fi^  cJrfljfH 
Kalaapi  xal  toTs  /ScuriA^cus  xpdyfMffi.  That  this  oath,  far  from  being  a  humiliating  measure  for 
Herod,  coincided  with  his  interest,  is  proved  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  punished  the  Phanseei 
who  refused  to  take  it. 

''  Tholuck,  s.  192  f.  But  the  insurrection  which  the  dxoypa^  after  the  depoutions  of 
Archelaus  actually  occasioned — a  fact  which  outweighs  all  Tholuck's  surmises — proves  it  tohafC 
been  the  first  Roman  measure  of  the  kind  in  Judea. 

^*  Antiq.  1 7,  9,  lo,  I  ff.     B.  j.  2.  2.  2.    His  oppressions  however  had  reference  only  to 
the  fortresses  and  the  treasures  uf  Herod. 
•'*  Antiq.  18,  l,'l. 

*•  Bell.  jud.  2,  8,  I.  9,  I.     Antiq.  17,  13,  5. 

'7  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Luc.  p.  320. 

"  Winer. 

''  Adv.  Marcion.  4,  19. 
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the  very  next  sentence  its  execution,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  spice  of  ten 

years  intervened.     But  chiefly,  according  to  this  view  the  Evangelist  speaks, 

verse  i,  of  the  decree  of  the  emperor ;  verse  2,  of  the  census  made  ten  years 

later  ;  but  verse  3,  without  any  remark,  again  of  a  journey  performed  at  the 

time  the  command  was  issued ;  which,  in  a  rational  narrative,  is  impossible. 

Opposed  to  such  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  always  to  be  ranked  above  them, 

are  the  attempts  to  solve  a  difficulty  by  legitimate  methods  of  interpretation. 

Truly,  however,  to  take  ir/xiiny  in  this  connexion  for  vporripa^  and  i^yc/iovcvovTos 

K.  not  for  a  genitive  absolute,  but  for  a  genitive  governed  by  a  comparative, 

and  thus  to  understand  an  enrolment  before  that  of  Quirinus,*^  is  to  do 

violence  to  grammatical  construction  ;  and  to  insert  irp6  rrj^  after  irpiarrf  **  is 

is  no  less  uncritical     As  little  is  it  to  be  admitted  that  some  preliminary 

measure,  in  which  Quirinus  was  not  employed,  perhaps  the  already  mentioned 

oath  of  allegiance,  took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod,  in  reference  to 

the  census  subsequently  made  by  Quirinus ;  and  that  this  preliminary  step 

and  the  census  were  afterwards  comprised  under  the  same  name.    In  order  in 

some  degree  to  account  for  this  appellation,  Quirinus  is  said  to  have  been  sent 

into  Judea,  in  Herod's  time,  as  an  extraordinary  tax-commissioner*^;  but 

this  interpretation  of  the  word  iJycfiovcvorTos  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 

addition  of  the  word  Svpta?,  in  combination  with  which  the  expression  can 

denote  only  the  Prases  Syria, 

Thus  at  the  time  at  which  Jesus,  according  to  Matt.  ii.  i,  and  Luke  i.  5,  26,  > 
was  bom,  the  census  of  which  Luke  ii.  i  f.  speaks  could  no.t-ha4i;^.igkenglace ; 
80  that  if  the  former  statements  are  correct,  the  latter  must  be  false.  But  may 
not  the  reverse  be  the  fact,  and  Jesus  have  been  born  after  the  banishment 
of  Archelaus,  and  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  Quirinus?  Apart  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  this  hypothesis  would  involve  us  in  relation  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  future  life  of  Jesus,  a  Roman  census,  subsequent  to  the  banishment 
of  Archelaus,  would  not  have  taken  the  parents  of  Jesus  from  Nazareth  in 
Galilee  to  Bethlehem  in  Judea.  For  Judea  only,  and  what  otherwise  belonged 
to  the  portion  of  Archelaus,  became  a  Roman  province  and  subjected  to  the 
census.  In  Galilee  Herod  Antipas  continued  to  reign  as  an  allied  prince, 
and  none  of  his  subjects  dwelling  at  Nazareth  could  have  been  called  to 
^lehem  by  the  census.  The  Evangelist  therefore,  in  order  to  get  a  census, 
ttust  have  conceived  the  condition  of  things  such  as  they  were  after  the 
<i(position  of  Archelaus ;  but  in  order  to  get  a  census  extending  to  Galilee,  he 
must  have  imagined  the  kingdom  to  have  continued  undivided,  as  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great.  Thus  he  deals  in  maniiest  contradictions;  or  rather  he 
hs  an  exceedingly  sorry  acquaintance  with  the  political  relations  of  that  ^ 
period  ;  for  he  extends  the  census  not  only  to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  but  also 
(which  we  must  not  forget)  to  the  whole  Roman  world. 

Still  these  chronological  incongruities  do  not  exhaust  the  difficulties  which 

beset  this  statement  of  Luke.     His  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

census  was  made  is  subject  to  objection.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  the 

taxing  took  Joseph  to  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 

Davidy  &a  TO  clvcu  avrov  cf  oi/cov  xat  iraTpia^s  Aa^i3,  and  likewise  every  one  into 

his  own  city,  ci?  ttjv  iScav  ttoXxv,  i.e.  according  to  the  context,  to  the  place 

whence  his  family  had  originally  sprung.     Now,  that  every  individual  should 

be  registered  in  his  own  city  was  required  in  all  Jewish  inscriptions,  because 

among  the  Jews  the  organization  of  families  and  tribes  constituted  the  very 

basis  of  the  state.     The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 

*  Storr,  opusc  acad.  3,  s.  126  f.    Siiskind,  vermischte  Aufsatze,  s.  63.    ThoIuck,s.  182  f. 
^  Michaelis,  Anm.  z.  d.  St.  und  Einl.  in  d.  N.T.  i,  71. 
»  Miinter,  Stern  der  Weisen.  s.  88. 
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the  census  at  the  residences,  and  at  the  principal  cities  in  the  district  •*  They 
conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  conquered  countries  only  in  so  far  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  their  own  objects.     In  the  present  instance  it  would  have 
l)een  directly  contrary  to  their  design,  had  they  removed  individuals — ^Joseph 
for  example — to  a  great  distance,  where  the  amount  of  their  property  was  not 
known,  and  their  statement  concerning  it  could  not  be  checked.**     The  view 
of  Schleiermacher  is  the  more  admissible,  that  the  real  occasion  which  took 
the  parents  to  Bethlehem  was  a  sacerdotal  inscription,  which  the  Evangelist 
confounded  with  the  better  known  census  of  Quirinus.     But  this  concesuon 
does  not  obviate  the  contradiction  in  this  dubious  statement  of  Luke.    He 
allows  Mary  to  be  inscribed  with  Joseph,  but  according  to  Jewish  customs 
inscriptions  had  relation  to  men  only.     Thus,  at  all  events,  it  is  an  inaccuraqr 
to  represent  Mary  as  undertaking  the  journey,  in  order  to  be  inscribed  widi 
her  betrothed  in  his  own  city.     Or,  if  with  Paulus  we  remove  this  inaccuracy 
by  a  forced  construction  of  the  sentence,  we  can  no  longer  perceive  what 
inducement  could  have  instigated  Mary,  in  her  particular  situation,  to  make 
so  long  a  journey,  since,  unless  we  adopt  the  airy  hypothesis  of  Olshausen 
and  others,  that  Mary  was  the  heiress  of  property  in  Bethlehem,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  there. 
_      The  Evangelist,  however,  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  had  to  do  there ; 
namely,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (v.  i),  by  giving  birth,  in  the  city  of 
David,  to  the  Messiah.     Now  as  he  set  out  with  the  supposition  that  the 
habitual  abode  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  Nazareth,  so  he  sought  after  a 
lever  which  should  set  them  in  motion  towards  Bethlehem,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.     Far  and  wide  nothing  presented  itself  but  the  celebrated 
census  ;  he  seized  it  the  more  unhesitatingly  because  the  obscurity  of  his  own 
view  of  the  historical  relations  of  that  time,  veiled  from  him  the  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  such  a  combination.     If  this  be  the  true  history  of  the 
statement  in  Luke,  we  must  agree  with  K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt  when  he  says,  that 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Luke  concerning  the  drroypa^^  with 
chronology,  would  be  to  do  the  narrator  too  much  honour ;  he  wished  to 
place  Mary  in  Bethlehem,  and  therefore  times  and  circumstances  were  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  his  pleasure.*' 

Thus  we  have  here  neither  a  fixed  point  for  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
nor  an  explanation  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  his  being  bom  precisely  at 
Bethlehem.  If  then— -it  may  justly  be  said—no  other  reason  why  Jesus 
should  have  been  bom  at  Bethlehem  can  be  adduced  than  that  given  by 
Luke,  we  have  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  Bethlehem  was  his  birth-place. 

§  33. 

PARTICULAR   CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  THE   BIRTH   OF  JESUS.      THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

The  basis  of  the  narrative,  the  arrival  of  Joseph  and  Mary  as  strangers  in 
Bethlehem  on  account  of  the  census,  being  once  chosen  by  Luke,  the  farther 
details  are  consistently  built  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  strangers 
brought  to  Bethlehem  by  the  census,  there  is  no  room  for  the  travellers  in  the 
inn,  and  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  accommodation  of  a  stable 
where  Mary  is  forthwith  delivered  of  her  first-born.     But  the  child,  who  upon 

**  Paulus.     Wetsteln. 
CZrcdncr 

>*  In  Schmidt's  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese,  3,  I.  s.  124.  See  Kaiser,  bibL  Tbeol. 
I,  s.  230;  Ammon,  Fortbildung,  I,  s.  196;  Credner,  Einleitung,  in  d.  N.T.  I,  s.  155;  Dc 
Wetie,  exegel.  Handbuch. 
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earth  comes  into  being  in  so  humble  an  abode,  is  highly  regarded  in  heaven. 
A  celestial  messenger  announces  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to  shepherds  who 
are  guarding  their  flocks  in  the  fields  by  night,  and  directs  them  to  the  child 
in  the  manger.  A  choir  of  the  heavenly  host  singing  hymns  of  praise  next 
appears  to  them,  after  which  they  seek  and  find  the  child.     (Luke  ii.  6-20.) 

The  apocryphal  gosp>el8  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  still  further  em- 
bellished the  birth  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi}  Joseph 
conducts  Mary  on  an  ass  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed.  As  they  approach  the 
city  she  begins  to  make  now  mournful,  now  joyous  gestures,  and  upon  inquiry 
explains  that — (as  once  in  Rebecca's  womb  the  two  hostile  nations  struggled, 
Gen.  XXV.  23)--she  sees  two  people  before  her,  the  one  weeping,  the  other 
laughing :  ue,  according  to  one  explanation,  the  two  portions  of  Israel,  to  one 
of  whom  the  advent  of  Jesus  was  set  (Luke  ii.  34)  ci?  wrakrtv,  for  the  fall ^  to 
the  other  d%  ^.vaxrTaxTw^for  the  rising  again.  According  to  another  interpre- 
tation, the  two  people  were  the  Jews  who  should  reject  Jesus,  and  the  heathens 
who  should  accept  him.*  Soon,  however,  whilst  still  without  the  city — as 
appears  from  the  context  and  the  reading  of  several  MSS. — Mary  is  seized 
with  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  and  Joseph  brings  her  into  a  cave  situated  by 
the  road  side,  where,  veiled  by  a  cloud  of  light,  all  nature  pausing  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  event,  she  brings  her  child  into  the  world,  and  after  her  delivery  is 
found,  by  women  called  to  her  assistance,  still  a  virgin.^  The  legend  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave  was  known  to  Justin  *  and  to  Origen,*  who,  in  order 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  account  in  Luke  that  he  was  laid  in  a  manger,  suppose 
a  manger  situated  within  the  cave.  Many  modem  commentators  agree  with 
them  ' ;  whilst  others  prefer  to  consider  the  cave  itself  as  ffMrrrj,  in  the  sense 
of  foddering-stalL^  For  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave,  Justin  appeals  to  the 
prophecy  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  16  :  otrog  (the  righteous)  oiKi7(r€(  iv  wfnfXM  (nniXaifa 
vcrpac  ioxvpaf.  In  like  manner,  for  the  statement  that  on  the  third  day  the 
child  Jesus,  when  brought  from  the  cave  into  the  stable,  was  worshipped  by 
the  oxen  and  the  asses,  the  Historia  de  Nativitate  Mariac?  etc.  refers  to 
Isaiah  i.  3  :  cognmit  bos possessorem  suum^  et  asinus  praesepe  doviini  sui.  In 
several  apocryphas,  between  the  Magi  and  the  women  who  assist  at  the  birth, 
the  shepherds  are  forgotten  ;  but  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Evangelium 
ifrfantiae  ara^icum^^  where  it  says,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  cave,  and  had 
kindled  a  fire  of  rejoicing,  the  heavenly  host  appeared  to  them. 

If  we  take  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Jesus,  narrated  by  Luke, 
in  a  supranaturalistic  sense,  many  difficulties  occur.  First,  it  may  reasonably 
be  asked^  to  what  end  the  angelic  apparition  ?  The  most  obvious  answer  is, 
to  make  known  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  but  so  little  did  it  make  it  known  that,  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  Magi  who  give  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  future  history  of  Jesus,  no 
trace  of  any  such  occurrence  at  his  birth  is  to  be  found.  Consequently,  the 
object  of  that  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  not  to  give  a  wide-spreading 
intimation  of  the  fact ;  for  if  so,  God  failed  in  his  object.  Must  we  then 
with  Schleiermacher,  that  the  aim  was  limited  to  an  immediate  opera- 

'  Chap.  17.     Compare  Historia  denativ.  Mariae  et  de  infantia  Servatoris,  c.  13. 

*  Fabridos,  im  Codex  Apocryph.  N.T.  i,  s.  105,  not.  y. 
'  Ambronos  ahd  Jerome.     See  Gieseler,  K.  G.  i,  s.  516. 

*  DiaL  c  Tryph.  78. 

*  C.  Ccls.  I,  51. 

*  Hess,  Olshausen,  Paulus. 
'  Panlas. 

*  Chap.  14. 

*  aii4>.  4  in  Thilo,  t.  69. 
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tion  upon  the  shepherds  ?    Then  we  must  also  suppose  with  him,  that  the 
shepherds,  equally  with  Simeon,  were  filled  with  Messianic  expectations,  and 
that  God  designed  by  this  apparition  to  reward  and  confirm  their  pious  belie£ 
The  narrative  however  says  nothing  of  this  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  neither 
does  it  mention  any  abiding  effects  produced  upon  these  men.    According  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  representation,  the  apparition  seems  to  have  had 
reference,  not  to  the  shepherds,  but  exclusively  to  the  glorification  and  the 
proclaiming  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah.     But  as  before  obserredy 
the  latter  aim  was  not  accomplished,  and  the  former,  by  itself,  like  eveiy 
mere  empty  display,  is  an  object  unworthy  of  God.    So  that  this  circumstanec 
in  itself  presents  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  to  the  supranaturalistic  conoeptioo 
of  tlie  history.     If,  to  the  above  considerations,  we  add  those  already  stated 
which  oppose  the  belief  in  apparitions  and  the  existence  of  angels  in  general 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  respect  to  this  narrative  also  refuge  has  beeo 
sought  in  a  natural  explanation. 

The  results  of  the  first  attempts  at  a  natural  explanation  were  certainlf 
sufficiently  rude.  Thus  £ck  regarded  the  angel  as  a  messenger  from  Beth- 
lehem, who  carried  a  light  which  caught  the  eye  of  the  shepherds,  and  the 
song  of  the  heavenly  host  as  the  merry  tones  of  a  party  accompanying  the 
messenger. ^^  Paulus  has  woven  together  a  more  refined  and  matter  of  fiu< 
explanation.  Mary,  who  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  in  a  herdsmanli 
family,  and  who  was  naturally  elated  with  the  hope  of  giving  birth  to  the 
Messiah,  told  her  expectations  to  the  members  of  this  family ;  to  whom  n 
inhabitants  of  a  city  of  David  the  communication  could  not  have  beoi  in- 
different. These  shepherds  therefore  on  perceiving,  whilst  in  the  fields  bf 
night,  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  air — a  phenomenon  which  travelleis  uf 
is  not  uncommon  in  those  regions — they  interpret  it  as  a  divine  intimation  thit 
the  stranger  in  their  foddering-stall  is  delivered  of  the  Messiah ;  and  as  the 
meteoric  light  extends  and  moves  to  and  fro,  they  take  it  for  a  choir  of  angds 
chaunting  hymns  of  praise.  Returning  home  they  find  their  anticipatiooi 
confirmed  by  the  event,  and  that  which  at  first  they  merely  conjectured  to  be 
the  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  they  now,  after  the  manner 
of  the  E^st,  represent  as  words  actually  spoken.*^ 

This  explanation  rests  altogether  on  the  assumption,  that  the  shepherd! 
were  previously  acquainted  with  Mary's  expectation  that  she  should  give  birA 
to  the  Messiah.  How  otherwise  should  they  have  been  led  to  consider  die 
sign  as  referring  particularly  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  their  manger? 
Yet  this  very  assumption  is  the  most  direct  contradiction  of  the  gospel  ac- 
count. For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Evangelist  evidently  does  not  suppose  the 
manger  to  belong  to  the  shepherds  :  since  after  he  has  narrated  the  delivay 
of  Mary  in  the  manger,  he  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  shepherds  as  a 
new  and  distinct  subject,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  manger.  His 
words  are  :  and  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds^  kou  irotfuFcs  foor  h 
rg  x<W  ''i  ^^*  ^^  ^^^s  explanation  were  correct  he  would,  at  all  event%  hafC 
said,  the  shepherds  etc,  ol  3c  ttoi^cfcv  k,  r.  X. ;  besides  he  would  not  have  been 
wholly  silent  respecting  the  comings  and  goings  of  these  shepherds  during  the 
day,  and  their  departure  to  guard  the  fiock  at  the  approach  of  night  But, 
grant  these  presupposed  circumstances,  is  it  consistent  in  Paulus  to  represent 
Mary,  at  first  so  reserved  concerning  her  pregnancy  as  to  coneeal  it  even  from 
Joseph,  and  then  so  communicative  that,  just  arrived  among  strangers,  she 


'^  In  seinem  Versuch  iiber  die  Wundergeschichten  des  N.  T.     See  Gabler's 
theol.  Journal,  7,  4,  s.  411. 

^'  ^eg.  Handb.  s.  180  ff.    As  Paulus  supposes  an  external  natural  phenonenon  n 
>f  atthari  imagines  a  mental  vision  of  angels.    Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  s.  3. 
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arades  the  whole  history  of  her  expectations?  Again  the  sequel  of  the 
arrative  contradicts  the  assumption  that  the  shepherds  were  informed  of  the 
natter  by  Mary  herself,  before  her  delivery.  For,  according  to  the  gospel 
listory,  the  shepherds  receive  the  first  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  the 
saviour  o-wn^p  from  the  angel  who  appears  to  them,  and  who  tells  them,  as  a 
ign  of  the  truth  of  his  communication,  that  they  shall  find  the  babe  lying  in 
I  manger.  Had  they  already  heard  from  Mary  of  the  approaching  birth  of 
he  Messiah,  the  meteoric  appearance  would  have  been  a  confirmation  to 
Jiem  of  Mary's  words,  and  not  the  finding  of  the  child  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
iie  apparition.  Finally,  may  we  so  far  confide  in  the  investigations  already 
made  as  to  inquire,  whence,  if  neither  a  miraculous  announcement  nor  a 
mpematural  conception  actually  occurred,  could  Mary  have  derived  the  con- 
Bdent  anticipation  that  she  should  give  birth  to  the  Messiah  ? 

In  opposition  to  this  natural  explanation,  so  full  of  difficulties  on  every  side, 
Bauer  announced  his  adoption  of  the  mythical  view  ^'  ;  in  fact,  however,  he 
did  not  advance  one  step  beyond  the  interpretation  of  the  Rationalists,  but 
actually  repeated  Paulus's  exposition  point  for  point.    To  this  mixed  mythical 
explanation  Gabler  justly  objected  that  it,  equally  with  the  natural  interpre- 
tation, multiplies  improbabilities:   by  the  adoption  of  the  pure,  dogmatic 
mythus,  everything  appears  simpler ;  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  greater  har- 
mony is  introduced  Into  the  early  christian  history,  all  the  preceding  narra- 
tives of  which  ought  equally  to  be  interpreted  as  pure  mythi.^'     Gabler, 
accordingly,  explained  the  narrative  as  the  product  of  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
which  demanded  the  assistance  of  angels  at  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     Now 
had  it  been  known  that  Mary  was  delivered  in  a  dwelling  belonging  to  shep- 
l|erds,  it  would  also  have  been  concluded  that  angels  must  have  brought  the 
tidings  to  these  good  shepherds  that  the  Messiah  was  bom  in  their  manger ; 
and  the  angels  who  cease  not  praising  God,  must  have  sung  a  hymn  of  praise 
OD  the  occasion.     Gabler  thinks  it  impossible,  that  a  Jewish  christian  who 
should  have  known  some  of  the  data  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  could  have  thought 
of  it  otherwise  than  as  here  depicted.^* 

This  explanation  of  Gabler  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  hot^  difiicult  it 
^  entirely  to  extricate  oneself  from  the  natural  explanation,  and  to  rise  com- 
pletely to  the  mythical ;  for  whilst  this  theologian  believes  he  treads  on  pure 
tiijthical  ground,  he  still  stands  with  one  foot  upon  that  of  the  natural  inter- 
jMauon.  He  selects  from  the  account  of  Luke  one  incident  as  historical 
Which,  by  its  connexion  with  other  unhistorical  statements  and  its  conformity 
U>  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  christian  legend,  is  proved  to  be  merely  mythical ; 
lamely,  that  Jesus  was  really  born  in  a  shepherd's  dwelling.  He  also  borrows 
m  assumption  from  the  natural  explanation,  which  the  mythical  needs  not  to 
tende  on  the  text :  that  the  shepherds,  to  whom  it  is  alleged  the  angels 
pfieared,  were  the  possessors  of  the  manger  in  which  Mary  was  delivered. 
lie  first  detail,  upon  which  the  second  is  built,  belongs  to  the  same  machin- 
Tj  by  which  Luke,  with  the  help  of  the  census,  transported  the  parents  of 
esus  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  Now  we  know  what  is  the  fact  respect- 
ig  the  census ;  it  crumbles  away  inevitably  before  criticism,  and  with  it  the 
atiim  built  entirely  upon  it,  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  a  manger.  For  had  not 
le  parents  of  Jesus  been  strangers,  and  had  they  not  come  to  Bethlehem  in 
MDpany  with  so  large  a  concourse  of  strangers  as  the  census  might  have 
xasionedy  the  cause  which  obliged  Mary  to  accept  a  stable  for  her  place  of 

>*  Hebcmtsche  Mytbologie,  2.  ThI.  s.  223  fT. 

^  Recension  von  Bauer's  hebr.  Mythologie  in  Gabler's  Journal  fiir  auserlesene  theol. 

Ccratnr,  2,  i,  s.  58  f. 

^  Neoestet  theoL  Journal,  7,  4,  s.  412  f. 
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delivery  would  no  longer  have  existed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inci- 
dent, that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable  and  saluted  in  the  first  instance  bf 
shepherds,  is  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  andent 
legend,  that  it  is  evident  the  narrative  may  have  been  derived  purely  from 
this  source.  Theophylact,  in  his  time,  pointed  out  its  true  character,  when 
he  says :  the  angels  did  not  appear  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  Jerusalem 
who  were  full  of  all  malice,  but  to  the  shepherds,  in  the  fields,  on  account  of 
their  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  because  they  by  their  mode  of  life  were 
the  successors  of  the  patriarchs.  ^^  It  was  in  the  field  by  the  flocks  that  Moses 
was  visited  by  a  heavenly  apparition  (Exod.  iii.  i  ff.);  and  God  took  David, 
the  forefather  of  the  Messiah,  from  his  sheepfolds  (at  Bethlehem),  to  be  the  shep- 
herd of  his  people.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  70  (comp.  i  Sam.  xvi.  11).  The  mythi 
of  the  ancient  ^orld  more  generally  ascribed  divine  apparitions  to  countiy- 
men  ^*  and  shepherds  ^'^ ;  the  sons  of  the  gods,  and  of  great  men  were  fn- 
quently  brought  up  among  shepherds.^®  In  the  same  spirit  of  the  andent 
legend  is  the  apocryphal  invention  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  cave,  and  we  are 
at  once  reminded  of  the  cave  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  other  gods ;  even  though 
the  misunderstood  passage  of  Isaiah  xxxiii.  16  may  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  incident.  ^^  Moreover  the  night,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
— (unless  one  refers  here  to  the  rabbinical  representations,  according  to  whidt, 
the  deliverance  by  means  of  the  Messiah,  like  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
should  take  place  by  night  ^) — forms  the  obscure  background  against  which 
the  manifested  g/ory  of  the  Lord  shone  so  much  the  more  brilliantly,  which,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  glorified  the  birth  of  Moses,^^  could  not  have  been  absent 
from  that  of  the  Messiah,  his  exalted  antitype. 

The  mythical  interpretation  of  this  section  of  the  gospel  history  has  found 
an  opponent  in  Schleiermacher.^*  He  thinks  it  improbable  that  this  com- 
mencement of  the  second  chapter  of  Luke  is  a  continuation  of  the  first, 
written  by  the  same  author  ;  because  the  frequent  opportunities  of  introdudng 
lyrical  effusions — as  for  example,  when  the  shepherds  returned  glorifying  and 
praising  God,  v.  20 — are  not  taken  advantage  of  as  in  the  first  chapter  ;  and 
here  indeed  we  can  in  some  measure  agree  with  him.  But  when  he  adds  that 
a  decidedly  poetical  character  cannot  be  ascribed  to  this  narrative,  since  a 
poetical  composition  would  of  necessity  have  contained  more  of  the  lyrial, 
this  only  proves  that  Schleiermacher  has  not  j,ustly  apprehended  the  notion 
of  that  kind  of  poetry  of  which  he  here  treats,  namely,  the  poetry  of  the 
myth  us.  In  a  word,  mythical  poetry  is  objective :  the  poetical  exists  in 
the  substance  of  the  narrative,  and  may  therefore  appear  in  the  plainest  fonn, 
free  from  all  the  adornments  of  lyrical  effusions  ;  which  latter  are  rather  only 
the  subsequent  additions  of  a  more  intelligent  and  artificially  elaborate 
jective  poetry.**  Undoubtedly  this  section  seems  to  have  been  pn 
us  more  nearly  in  its  original  legendary  form,  whilst  the  narratives  of  I 
chapter  in  Luke  bear  rather  the  stamp  of  having  been  re- wrought 

**  In  Luc.  2.  in  Suicer,  2,  p.  789  f. 

*•  Servius  ad  Verg.  Eel.  10,  26. 

"  Liban.  progymn.  p.  138,  in  Wetstein,  s.  662. 

'"  'I'hus  Cyrus,  see  Herod.  I,  1 10  AT.     Romulus,  sec  Livy,  i,  4. 

^^  Thilo.  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T.  I,  s.  383  not. 

*®  Vid.  Schoitgen,  2,  s.  531. 

**  Sola,  I,  48  :  Sapientes  nosiri  perhibent^  circa  horam  ncUiviteUis  Mosis  totam 
repUtavt  fuisse  luce  (Wetstein). 

«2  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  29.  f.     With  whom  Neander  and  others  now  agree. — ^L.  J.  Ch. 
s.  21  f. 

^  Comp.  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  mosaischen  Geschichte,  s.  116;  George,  Mythus  a.  Sage, 
s.  33  f. 
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oetical  individual ;  but  historical  truth  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  sought 
'«rc  any  more  than  there.     Consequently  the  obligation   which  Schleier- 
i^acher  further  imposes  upon  himself,  to  trace  out  the  source  of  this  narrative 
^^  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity.     He 
^fiises  to  recognize  that  source  in  Mary,  though  a  reference  to  her  might  have 
been  found  in  the  observation,  v.  19,  she  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart  \ 
wherein  indeed  he  is  the  more  right,  since  that  observation  (a  fact  to  which 
Schleiermacher  does  not  advert)  is  merely  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  history 
of  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph.**    For  as  the  narrative  in  Genesis  relates  of 
Jacob,  the  father  of  Joseph,  that  child  of  miracle^  that  when  the  latter  told 
his  significant  dreams,  and  his  brethren  envied  him,  his  father  observed  the  say- 
ing: so  the  narrative  in  Luke,  both  here  and  at  verse  51,  relates  of  Mary, 
that  she,  whilst  others  gave  utterance  aloud  to  their  admiration  at  the  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  which  happened  to  her  child,  kept  all  these  things  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart.     But  the  above-named  theologian  points  out  the 
shepherds  instead  of  Mary  as  the  source  of  our  narrative,  alleging  that  all  the 
details  are  given,  not  from  Mary's  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  the  shep- 
fierds.     More  truly  however  is  the  point  of  view  that  of  the  legend  which 
nipersedes  both.     If  Schleiermacher  finds  it  impossible  to  believe  that  this 
narrative  is  an  air-bubble  conglomerated  out  of  nothings  he  must  include 
onder  the  word  nothing  the  Jewish  and  early  christian  ideas— concerning 
Bethlehem,  as  the  necessary  birthplace  of  the  Messiah;  concerning  the  con- 
iition  of  the  shepherds,  as  being  peculiarly  favoured  by  communications  from 
beaven ;  concerning  angels,  as  the  intermediate  agents  in  such  communica- 
tions— notions  we  on  our  side  cannot  possibly  hold  in  so  little  estimation, 
but  we  find  it  easy  to  conceive  that  something  similar  to  our  narrative  might 
have  formed  itself  out  out  of  them.    Finally,  when  he  finds  an  adventitious  or 
designed  invention  impossible,  because  the  Christians  of  that  district  might 
easily  have  inquired  of  Mary  or  of  the  disciples  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
matter :  he  speaks  too  nearly  the  language  of  the  ancient  apologists,  and  pre- 
supposes the  ubiquity  of  these  persons,**  already  alluded  to  in  the  Introduction, 
who  however  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  all  places  rectifying  the  ten- 
dency to  form  christian  legends,  wherever  it  manifested  itself. 

The  notice  of  the  circumcision  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  21),  evidently  proceeds 
from  a  narrator  who  had  no  real  advice  of  the  fact,  but  who  assumed  as  a 
certainty  that,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  who  was  desirous  of  commemorating  this  important  event  in 
the  life  of  an  Israelitish  boy  ;*®  in  like  manner  as  Paul  (Phil,  iiu  5)  records  his 
circmncision  on  the  eighth  day.  The  contrast  however  between  the  fulness  of 
with  which  this  point  is  elaborated  and  coloured  in  the  life  of  the 
Xtf  and  the  barrenness  and  brevity  with  which  it  is  stated  in  reference  to 
is  striking,  and  may  justify  an  agreement  with  the  remark  of  Schleier- 
',  that  here,  at  least  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  is  no  longer  the 
originator.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  this  statement  furnishes  nothing 
lor  our  object,  which  we  might  not  already  have  known ;  only  we  have  till 
now  had  no  opportunity  of  observing,  distinctly,  that  the  pretended  appoint- 

**  Gen.  xxxvii.  11  (LXX.)  :  Luc.  2,  18  f. : 

Tmriip  avrov  Uer^fniirt  rd  ^/Aa. — Schottgen,       W  Mapcd/A  xarra  ffwen^pei  rd  /n^fiAra  ToOro, 
bone,  I,  262.  cvfji^dWovira  ip  rj  xapdl^  ai'r^s.    2,  51  :  ical 

il  fii^p  aOrov  Sier^pei  wdinra  rd  jtrfittara  ravra 
^1^  T%  KopHgi  airriit. 
••  Sec  Introduction. 

**  Perhaps  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  obviate  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
(AflUDOO,  Fortbildung,  i,  s.  217.) 
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ment  of  the  name  of  Jesus  before  his  birth  likewise  belongs  merely  to  the 
mythical  dress  of  the  narrative.     When  it  is  said  his  name  was  called  Jesus^ 
which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  (he  wom^^  the 
importance  attached  to  the  circumstance  is  a  clear  sign,  that  a  dogmatic 
interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  feature  in  the  narrative  ;  which  interest  can 
be  no  other  than  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  statement — in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament concerning  an  Isaac  and  an  Ishmael,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  a  John— that  the  names  of  these  children  were,  respectively, 
revealed  to  their  parents  prior  to  their  birth,  and  on  account  of  which  interest 
the  rabbins,  in  particular,  expected  that  the  same  thing  should  occur  in  relation 
to  the  name  of  the  Messiah. ^^     Without  doubt  there  were  likewise  other  far 
more  natural  reasons  which  induced  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  give  him  this 
name  (H?^^.  an  abbreviation  of  V^^\  6  Kvpto?  awrrfpia) ;  a  name  which  was 
very  common  among  his  countrymen ;  but  because  this  name  agreed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  path  of  life  subsequently  chosen  by  him  as 
Messiah  and  o-an^p,  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  this  coincidence  could 
have  been  accidental.     Besides  it  seemed  more  appropriate  that  the  name  of 
the  Messiah  should  have  been  determined  by  divine  command  than  by  human 
arbitration,  and  consequently  the  appointment  of  the  name  was  ascribed  to 
the  same  angel  who  had  announced  the  conception  of  Jesus. 


§  34. 

THE    MAGI    AND    THEIR   STAR.       THE    FLIGHT   INTO    EGYPT  AND  THE 

MURDER    OF   THE   CHILDREN   IN    BETHLEHEM.      CRITICISM 

OF  THE   SUPRANATURALISTIC  VIEW. 

In  the  Gospel   of  Matthew  also  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  Messiah*^ 
entrance  into  the  world ;  it  differs  considerably  in  detail  from  that  of  Luk^^ 
which  we  have  just  examined,  but  in  the  former  part  of  the  two  account 
there  is  a  general  similarity  (Matt,  il  i  ff.).     The  object  of  both  narratives  i^ 
to  describe  the  solemn  introduction  of  the  Messianic  infant,  the  heralding  a^ 
his  birth  undertaken  by  heaven  itself,  and  his  first  reception  among  men.^    IfS 
both,  attention  is  called  to  the  new-born  Messiah  by  a  celestial  phenomenon  } 
according  to  Luke,  it  is  an  angel  clothed  in  brightness,  according  to  MattheWf 
it  is  a  star.    As  the  apparitions  are  different,  so  accordingly  are  the  recipients; 
the  angel  addresses  simple  shepherds  ;  the  star  is  discovered  by  eastern  magi, 
who  are  able  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  voiceless  sign.     Both  parties  are 
directed  to  Bethlehem  ;  the  shepherds  by  the  words  of  the  angel,  the  magi  by 
the  instructions  they  obtain  in  Jerusalem ;  and  both  do  homage  to  the  infimt; 
the  poor  shepherds  by  singing  hymns  of  praise,  the  magi  by  costly  presents  froifl 
their  native  country.     But  from  this  point  the  two  narratives  begin  to  diverge 
widely.     In  Luke  all  proceeds  happily ;  the  shepherds  return  with  gladness  m 
their  hearts,  the  child  experiences  no  molestation,  he  is  presented  in  the 
temple  on  the  appointed  day,  thrives  and  grows  up  in  tranquillity.     In 
Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  affairs  take  a  tragical  turn.    The  inquiry  of  the  wise 


*'*  Pirke  R.  Elieser,  33 :  Sfx  hominum  ncmina  dicta  sunt^  ante^uam  nascertniur:  Is 
nempt^  Ismailis^  Mosis^  Salomonis^  fosia  et  nomen  regis  Messia,  Bereschith  rabbft,  net*  I, 
fol*  3f  3* — (Schottgen,  horae,  2,  s.  436) :  Sex  res  prsevenenint  creationem  mundi :  qvuedam 
ex  illis  creats  sunt,  nempe  lex  et  thronus  gloriae ;  alise  ascenderunt  in  cogitationem  (Dei)  at 
crearentur,  niminim  Patriarchje,  Israel,  templum,  et  nomen  MessUe. 

'  Comp.  Schneckenburger,   iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  EvangdimBit 
s.69fr. 
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men  in  Jerusalem  concerning  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  is  the  occasion 
of  a  murderous  decree  on  the  part  of  Herod  against  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem, a  danger  from  which  the  infant  Jesus  is  rescued  only  by  a  sudden  flight 
into  Egypt,  whence  he  and  his  parents  do  not  return  to  the  Holy  Land  till 
after  the  death  of  Herod. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  double  proclamation  of  the  Messianic  child :  we 
might,  however,  suppose  that  the  one  by  the  angel,  in  Luke,  would  announce 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  other,  by 
means  of  the  star,  to  distant  lands.     But  as,  according  to  Matthew,  the  birth 
of  Jesus  became  known  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  by 
means  of  the  star ;  if  this  representation  be  historical,  that  of  Luke,  according 
10  which  the  shepherds  were  the  first  to  spread  abroad  with  praises  to  God 
(v.  17,  20),  that  which  had  been  communicated  to  them  as  glad  tidings  for  all 
])eople  (v.   10),  cannot  possibly  be  correct.     So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  made  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethle- 
hem as  Luke  states,  by  an  angelic  communication  to  the  shepherds,  Matthew 
Qust  be  in  error  when  he  represents  the  first  intelh'gence  of  the  event  as 
subsequently  brought  to  Jerusalem  (which  is  only  from  two  to  three  hours 
distant  from  Bethlehem)  by  the  magi.     But  as  we  have  recognized  many 
indications  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  announcement  by  the  shepherds 
given  in  Luke,  the  ground  is  left  clear  for  that  of  Matthew,  which  must  be 
judged  of  according  to  its  inherent  credibility. 

Our  narrative  commences  as  if  it  were  an  admitted  fact,  that  astrologers 
possessed  the  power  of  recognizing  a  star  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
That  eastern  magi  shguld  have  knowledge  of  a  King  of  the  Jews  to  whom 
they  owed  religious  homage  might  indeed  excite  our  surprise  ;  but  contenting 
ourselves  here  with  remarking,  that  seventy  years  later  an  expectation  did 
prevail  in  the  east  that  a  ruler  of  the  world  would  arise  from  among  the 
Jewish  people,*  we  pass  on  to  a  yet  more  weighty  difficulty.  According  to  this 
'narrative  it  appears,  that  astrology  is  right  when  it  asserts  that  the  birth  of 
S^t  men  and  important  revolutions  in  human  affairs  are  indicated  by  astral  - 
phenomena ;  an  opinion  long  since  consigned  to  the  region  of  superstition. 
^^  is  therefore  to  be  explained,  how  ihis  deceptive  science  could  in  this 
solitary  instance  prove  true,  though  in  no  other  case  are  its  inferences  to  be 
relied  on.  The  most  obvious  explanation,  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view, 
>s  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural  intervention  of  God  ;  who,  in  this  particular 
instance,  in  order  to  bring  the  distant  magi  unto  Tesus,  accommodated  himself 
to  their  astrological  notions,  and  caused  the  anticipated  star  to  appear.  But 
the  adoption  of  this  expedient  involves  very  serious  consequences.  For  the 
coinddence  of  the  remarkable  sequel  with  the  astrotogical  prognostic  could 
not  fail  to  strengthen  the  belief,  not  only  of  the  magi  and  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  also  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  in  the  spurious  science  of  astrology,  thereby  creating 
incalculable  error  and  mischief.  If  therefore  it  be  unadvisable  to  admit  an 
extraordinary  divine  intervention,'  and  if  the  position  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  important  occurrences  on  this  earth  are  attended  by  changes  in 
the  heavenly  bodies,  be  abandoned,  the  only  remaining  explanation  lies  in 

•  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  vi.  4  :  Tacit.  Histor.  v.  13  ;  Sueton.  Vespas.  4.  All  the  extant  allu- 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  hope  at  the  era  of  Christ's  birth,  relate  only  in  an  indetermi- 
ouuiner  to  a  ruler  of  the  world.     Virg.  Eclog.  4  ;  Sueton.  Octav.  94. 

*  In  saying  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  suppose  a  divine  intervention  directly  tending  to 
laoleiiance  superstition,  I  refer  to  what  is  called  immedtaU  intervention.     In  the  doctrine 

of  midiate  intervention,  which  includes  the  co-operation  of  man,  there  is  doubtless  a  mixture 
oftnithand  error.    Ncander  confuses  the  two.     L.  J.  Ch.,  s.  29. 
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the  supposition  of  an  accidental  coincidence.     But  to  appeal  to  chance  is  in 
fact  either  to  say  nothing,  or  to  renounce  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view. 

But  the  orthodox  view  of  this  account  not  only  sanctions  the  false  science 
of  astrology,  but  also  confirms  the  false  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the 
prophets.     For  as  the  magi,  following  their  star,  proceed  in  the  right  direction, 
so  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  Jerusalem  whom  Herod,  on  learning  the 
arrival  and  object  of  the  magi,  summons  before  him  and  questions  concerning 
the  birth-place  of  the  King  of  the  Jews,  interpret  the  passage  in  Micah  v.  i  as 
signifying  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  to  this  signiB- 
cation  the  event  corresponds.     Now  such  an  application  of  the  above  passage 
can  only  be  made  by  forcing  the  words  from  their  true  meaning  and  from  all 
relation  with  the  context,  according  to  the  well-known  practice  of  the  rabbini 
For  independently  of  the  question  whether  or  not  under  the  word  ^B'^D,  in  the 
])assage  cited,  the  Messiah  be  intended,  the  entire  context  shows  the  meaning 
to  be,  not  that  the  expected  governor  who  was  to  come  forth  out  of  Bethlehem 
would  actually  be  born  in  that  city,  but  only  that  he  would  be  a  descendant    J 
of  David,  whose  family  sprang  from  Bethlehem.^    Thus  allowing  the  magi  to    \ 
have  been  rightly  directed  by  means  of  the  rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  orade,  a    ] 
false  interpretation  must  have  hit  on  the  truth,  either  by  means  of  divine  in- 
tervention and  accommodation,  or  by  accident.     The  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  the  star  is  applicable  here  also. 

After  receiving  the  above  answer  from  the  Sanhedrim,  H^rod  summons  the 
magi  before  him,  and  his  first  question  concerns  the  time  at  which  the  star 
appeared  (v.  7).  Why  did  he  wish  to  know  this*?  The  i6th  verse  tells  us, 
that  he  might  thereby  calculate  the  age  of  the  Messianic  ^ild,  and  thus 
ascertain  up  to  what  age  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pjt  to  death  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  one  announced  by'the  star.  But 
this  plan  of  murdering  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem  up  to  a  obtain  age,  that 
he  might  destroy  the  one  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  family* 
was  not  conceived  by  Herod  until  after  the  magi  had  disappointed  his  expect- 
ation that  "they  would  return  to  Jerusalem;  a  deception  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  violent  anger  on  account  of  it  (v.  16),  Herod  had  by  no  means 
anticipated.  Prior  to  this,  according  to  v.  8,  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
obtain  from  the  magi,  on  their  return,  so  close  a  description  of  the  child,  his 
dwelling  and  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  remove  his 
infantine  rival  without  sacrificing  any  other  life.  It  was  not  until  he  had  dis* 
covered  the  stratagem  of  the  magi,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  more  violent  measure  for  the  execution  of  which  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  know  the  time  of  the  star's  appearance.**  How  fortunate  for  him,  then, 
that  he  had  ascertained  this  time  before  he  had  decided  on  the  plan  that  made 
the  information  important ;  but  how  inconceivable  that  he  should  make  t 
point  which  was  only  indirectly  connected  with  his  original  project,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  first  and  most  eager  interrogation  (v.  7) ! 

Herod,  in  the  second  place,  commissions  the  magi  to  acquaint  themselves 
accurately  with  all  that  concerns  the  royal  infant,  and  to  impart  their  know- 
ledge to  him  on  their  return,  that  he  also  may  go  and  tender  his  homage  to 
the  child,  that  is,  according  ia  his  real  meaning,  take  sure  measures  for  putting 

*  Paulus  and  De  Wette,  cxeg.  Handb.  in  loc. 

^  According  to  Hoffmann  (p.  256),  that  he  might  control  the  assertion  of  the  nuiffi  hy  in- 
quiring of  his  own  astrologers,  whether  they  had  seen  the  star  at  the  same  time.  This  is  not 
merely  unsupported  by  the  text — it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  we  mre  there  told  that 
Herod  at  once  gave  terrified  credence  to  the  magL  ^h 

^  Fritzsche,  in  loc.  aptly  says — (omperio^  quasi  magos  lum  ad  se  rediiuros  siaiim$'iM 
arti  sideris  tempore,  etc,  i""'      ^ 
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tiim  to  death  (v.  8).     Such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  astute  monarch  like 

Herod  has  long  been  held  improbable.'^     Even  if  he  hoped  to  deceive  the 

magi,  while  in  conference  with  them,  by  adopting  this  friendly  mask,  he  must 

necessarily  foresee  that  others  would  presently  awaken  them  to  the  probability 

that  he  harboured  evil  designs  against  the  child,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 

returning  according  to  his  injunction.     He  might  conjecture  that  the  parents 

of  the  child  on  hearing  of  the  ominous  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  king, 

would  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  and  finally,  that  those  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem 

and  its  environs  who  cherished  Messianic  expectations,  would  not  be  a  little 

confirmed  in  them  by  the  arrival  of  the  magi.     On  all  these  grounds,  Herod's 

only   prudent    measure    would   have   been   either    to  detain    the   magi   in 

Jerusalem,®  and  in  the  meantime  by  means  of  secret  emissaries  to  dispatch 

the  child  to  whom  such  peculiar  hopes  were  attached,  and  who  must  have 

been  easy  of  discovery  in  the  little  village  of  Bethlehem  ;  or  to  have  given  the 

magi  companions  who,  so  soon  as  the  child  was  found,  might  at  once  have 

put  an  end  to  his  existence.     Even  Olshausen  thinks  that  these  strictures  are 

not  groundless,  and  his  best  defenee  against  them  is  the  observation  that  the 

histories  of  all  ages  present  unaccountable  instances  of  forgetfulness — a  proof 

that  the  course  of  human  events  is  guided  by  a  supreme  hand.     When  the 

supernatural ist  invokes  the  supreme  hand  in  the  case  before  us,  he  must 

suppose  that  God  himself  blinded  Herod  to  the  surest  means  of  attaining  his 

object,  in  order  to  save  the  Messianic  child  from  a  premature  death.     But 

the  other  side  of  this  divine  contrivance  is,  that  instead  of  the  one  child,  many 

others  must  die.    There  would  be  nothing  to  object  against  such  a  substitution 

^    in  this  particular  case,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there  was  no  other  possible 

:    mode  of  rescuing  Jesus  from  a  fate  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  human 

redemption.     But  if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  God  interposed  supernatural ly 

to  blind  the  mind  of  Herod  and  to  suggest  to  the  magi  that  they  should  not 

-.    fcturn  to  Jenisalem,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  why  did  not  God  in  the  first 

J    instance  inspire  the  magi  to  shun  Jerusalem  and  proceed  directly  to  Beth- 

:    Hem,  whither  Herod's  attention  would  not  then  have  been  so  immediately 

;    attracted,  and  thus  the  disastrous  sequel  perhaps  have  been  altogether  avoided? ^* 

^'he  supranaturalist  has  no  answer  to  this  question  but  the  old-fashioned 

a^ment  that  it  was  good  for  the  infants  to  die,  because  they  were  thus  freed 

^y  transient  suffering  from  much  misery,  and  more  especially  from  the  danger 

of  sinning  against  Jesus  wjth  the  unbelieving  Jews;  whereas  now  they  had  the 

honour  of  losing  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  and  thus  of  ranking  as 

martyrs,  and  so  forth.  ^^ 

The  magi  leave  Jerusalem  by  night,  the  favourite  time  for  travelling  in  the 

east     The  star,  which  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  since  their  departure 

from  home,  again  appears  and  goes  before  them  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 

until  at  length  it  remains  stationary  over  the  house  that  contains  the  wondrous 

child  and  its  parents.    The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  lies  southward ; 

now  the  true  path  of  erratic  stars  is  either  from  west  to  east,  as  that  of  the 

planets  and  of  some  comets,  or  from  cast  to  west,  as  that  of  other  comets ;  the 

orbits  of  many  comets  do  indeed  tend  from  north  to  south,  but  the  true 

motion  of  all  these  bodies  is  so  greatly  surpassed  by  their  apparent  motion 

'  K-  Ch.  L.  Schmidt,  cxcg.  Beitrage,  i,  s.  150  f.     Comp.  Fritzsche  and  De  Wette  in  loc. 

*  Hoffman  thinks  that  Herod  shunned  this  measure  as  a  breach  of  hospitality ;  yet  this 
rery  Herod  he  represents  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  that  justly,  for  the  conduct  attributed 
to  the  monarch  in  chap.  ii.  of  Matthew  is  not  unworthy  of  his  heart,  against  which  Neander 
mpcHkatqfisly  argues  (p.  30  f.),  but  of  his  head. 

^  5cftBid^  ut  sup.  p.  155  f. 

*f  Sfilfcv  Synops.  bibl.  exeg.  in  N.  T.,  p.  62. 
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from  east  to  west  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  that  it  is 
imperceptible  except  at  considerable  intervals.     Even  the  diurnal  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  however,  is  less  obvious  on  a  short  journey  than  the 
merely  optical  one,  arising  from  the  observer's  own  change  of  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  star  that  he  sees  before  him  seems,  as  long  as  he  moves 
forward,  to  pass  on  in  the  same  direction  through  infinite  space  ;  it  cannot 
therefore  stand  still  over  a  particular  house  and  thus  induce  a  traveller  to  halt 
there  also ;  on  the  contrary,  the  traveller  himself  must  halt  before  the  star  will 
N^ppear  stationary.     The  star  of  the  magi  could  not  then  be  an  ordinary, 
natural  star,  but  must  have  been  one  created  by  God  for  that  particular 
exigency,  and  impressed  by  him  with  a  peculiar  law  of  motion  and  rest'' 
Again,  this  could  not  have  been  a  true  star,  moving  among  the  systems  of  our 
firmament,  for  such  an  one,  however  impelled  and  arrested,  could  never, 
according  to  optical  laws,  appear  to  pause  over  a  particular  house.     It  must 
therefore  have  been  something  lower,  hovering  over  the  earth's  surface ;  hence 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  apocryphal  writers  *-  supposed  it  to  have  been  an 
angel,  which,  doubtless,  might  fly  before  the  magi  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
and  take  its  station  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  house  of  Mary  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  more  modern  theologians  have  conjectured  that  the  phenomenon  was 
a  meteor.*^    Both  these  explanations  are  opposed  to  the  text  of  Matthew:  the 
former,  because  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  our  Gospels  to  designate 
anything  purely  supernatural,  such  as  an  angelic  appearance,  by  an  expression 
that  implies  a  merely  natural  object,  as  darrjp  (a  star) ;  the  latter,  because  a 
mere  meteor  would  not  last  for  so  long  a  time  as  must  have  elapsed  between, 
the  dep;  rt  ire  of  the  magi  from  their  remote  home  and  their  arrival  in  Bethl^^ 
hem.     Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  contended  that  God  created  one  meteo^ 
for  the  first  monition,  and  another  for  the  second. 

Many,  even  of  the  orthodox  expositors,  have  found  these  difficulties  in  reto-^ 
tion  to  the  star  so  pressing,  that  they  have  striven  to  escape  at  any  cost  fro^^ 
the  admission  that  it  preceded  the  magi  in  their  way  towards  Bethlehem,  an^ 
took  its  station  directly  over  a  particular  house.  According  to  Siiskind,  whost^ 
explanation  has  been  much  approved,  the  verb  irpo^cv  {ivent  before)  (v.  9^3 
which  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  does  not  signify  that  the  star  visibly  led  th 
magi  on  their  way,  but  is  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect,  which  would  impl 
that  the  star  had  been  invisibly  transferred  to  the  destination  of  the  magi  bcfor^ 
their  arrival,  so  that  the  Evangelist  intends  to  say  :  the  star  which  the  mag^** 
had  seen  in  the  east  and  subsequently  lost  sight  of,  suddenly  made  ii^ 
appearance  to  them  in  Bethlehem  above  the  house  they  were  seeking ;  it  hac^ 
therefore  preceded  them.^*  But  this  is  a  transplantation  of  rationalistic  artific 
into  the  soil  of  orthodox  exegesis.  Not  only  the  word  TrpoTytv,  but  the 
flexible  expression  cws  IKBtav  k.  t.  X.  (ft'/i  it  came,  etc.)  denotes  that  the  transi 
of  the  star  was  not  an  already  completed  phenomenon,  but  one  brought 
pass  under  the  observation  of  the  magi.  Expositors  who  persist  in  denyin; 
this  must,  to  be  consistent,  go  still  farther,  and  reduce  the  entire  nanative  t 
the  standard  of  merely  natural  events.  So  when  Olshausen  admits  that  thi 
position  of  a  star  could  not  possibly  indicate  a  single  house,  that  hence 
magi  must  have  inquired  for  the  infantas  dwelling,  and  only  with  child-like  $im  — 
plicity  referred  the  issue  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  their  journey  to 


"  This  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  e.g.  Euseb.  Demonstr.  evang.  9,  ap— • 
Suicer,  i,  s.  559  ;  Joann.  Damasc.  de  Hde  orthod.  ii.  7. 

**  Chrysostomus  and  others  ap.  Suicer,  ut  sup.  and  the  Evang.  infant,  arab.  c  viL 
**  See  Kuin51,  Comni.  in  Matth.,  p.  23. 
**  Vermischte  Aufsatze,  s.  8. 
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heavenly  guide/^ ;  he  deserts  his  own  point  of  view  for  that  of  the  rationahsts, 
and  interlines  the  text  with  explanatory  particulars,  an  expedient  which  he 
elsewhere  justly  condemns  in  Paulus  and  others. 

The  magi  then  enter  the  house,  offer  their  adoration  to  the  infant,  and  pre- 
sent to  him  gifts,  the  productions  of  their  native  country.  One  might  wonder 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  the  astonishment  which  it  must  have  excited  in  these 
men  to  find,  instead  of  the  expected  prince,  a  child  in  quite  ordinary,  perhaps 
indigent  circumstances.^^  It  is  not  fair^  however,  to  heighten  the  contrast 
by  supposing,  according  to  the  common  notion,  that  the  magi  discovered  the 
child  in  a  stable  lying  in  the  manger ;  for  this  representation  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  and  is  altogether  unknown  to  Matthew,  who  merely  speaks  of  a  house^ 
ouda^  in  which  the  child  was  found.  Then  follows  (v.  10)  the  warning  given 
to  the  magi  in  a  dream,  concerning  which,  as  before  remarked,  it  were  only 
to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  vouchsafed  earlier,  so  as  to  avert  the  steps  of 
the  magi  from  Jerusalem,  and  thus  perchance  prevent  the  whole  subsequent 
massacre. 

While  Herod  awaits  the  return  of  the  magi,  Joseph  is  admonished  by  an 
angelic  apparition  in  a  dream  to  flee  with  the  Messianic  child  and  its  mother 
into  Egypt  for  security  (v.  13-15).  Adopting  the  evangelist's  point  of  view,  this 
is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty ;  it  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  prophecy 
which  the  above  event  is  said  to  fulfil,  Hosea  xi.  i.  In  this  passage  the  pro- 
phet, speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  says :  Wiken  Israel  7va8  a  child,  then  I 
hmd  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,  We  may  venture  to  attribute,  even 
to  the  most  orthodox  expositor,  enough  clear-sightedness  to  perceive  that  the 
subject  of  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  is  also  the  object  of  the  second, 
namely  the  people  of  Israel,  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  {e,g.  Exod.  iv.  22, 
Sirach  xxxvi.  14),  are  collectively  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  whose  past 
deliverance  under  Moses  out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage  is  the  fact  referred 
to:  that  consequently,  the  prophet  was  not  contemplating  either  the  Messiah 
or  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  as  our  evangelist  says,  v.  15,  that  the 
flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt  took  place  expressly  that  the  above  words  of  Hosea 
might  be  fulfilled,  he  must  have  understood  them  as  a  prophecy  relating  to 
Christ— must,  therefore,  have  misunderstood  them.  It  has  been  pretended 
that  the  passage  has  a  twofold  application,  and,  though  referring  primarily  to 
the  Israelitish  people,  is  not  the  less  a  prophecy  relative  to  Christ,  because 
the  destiny  of  Israel  "after  the  flesh"  was  a  type  of  the  destiny  of  Jesus. 
But  this  convenient  method  of  interpretation  is  not  applicable  here,  for  the 
analogy  would,  in  the  present  case,  be  altogether  external  and  inane,  since 
the  only  parallel  consists  in  the  bare  fact  in  both  instances  of  a  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Israelitish  people  and  the  child 
Jesus  sojourned  there  being  altogether  diverse. ^^ 

^hen  the  return  of  the  magi  has  been  delayed  long  enough  for  Herod  to 

^ome  aware  that  they  have  no  intention  to  keep  faith  with  him,  he  decrees 

^^  death  of  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  its  environs  up  to  the 

H^  of  two  years,  that  being,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  magi  as  to  the 

time  of  the  star's  appearance,  the  utmost  interval  that  could  have  elapsed 

since  the  birth  of  the  Messianic  child    (16-18).      This  was,  beyond    all 

^P^lion,  an  act  of  the  blindest  fury,  for  Herod  might  easily  have  informed 

|J"^lf  whether  a  child  who  had  received  rare  and  costly  presents  was  yet  to 

^  found  in  Bethlehem :  but  even  granting  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  dis- 

1^  BibL  Comm.  in  loc,  Hoflfmann,  s.  261. 
j^  Schmidt,  excg.  Beitrage,  i,  152  ff. 

...   This  is  shown  in  opposition  to  Olshausen  by  Steudel  in  Bengel's  Archiv.  vii.  ii.  425  f. 
^»U  iii.  487. 
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position  of  the  aged  tyrant  to  the  extent  that  Schleiermacher  supposed,  it 
were  in  any  case  to  be  expected  that   so  unprecedented  and  revolting  1 
massacre  would  be  noticed  by  other  historians  than  Matthew. ^^     But  neither 
Josephus,  who  is  very  minute  in  his  account  of  Herod,  nor  the  rabbins,  who 
were  assiduous  in  blackening  his  memory,  give  the  slightest' hint  cMf  this 
decree.     The  latter  do,  indeed,  connect  the  flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt  with  a 
murderous  scene,  the  author  of  which,  however,  is  not  Herod,  but  King 
Jannseus,  and  the  victims  not  children,  but  rabbins.^®    Their  story  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  a  confusion  of  the  occurrence  gathered  from  the  christian 
history,  with  an  earlier  event ;  for  Alexander  Jannaeus  died  40  years  before  * 
the  birth  of  Christ.     Macrobius,  who  Hved  in  the  fourth  century,  is  the  only 
author  who  notices  the  slaughter  of  the  infants,  and  he  introduces  it  obliquely 
in  a  passage  which  loses  all  credit  by  confounding  the  execution  of  Antipatcr, 
who  was  so  far  from  a  child  that  he  complained  of  his  grey  hairs,*^  with  the 
murder  of  the  infants,  renowned  among  the  Christians.^^    Commentators  have 
attempted  to  diminish  our  surprise  at  the  remarkable  silence  in  question,  by 
reminding  us  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  given  age  in  the  petty  village  of 
Bethlehem,  must  have  been  small,  and  by  remarking  that  among  the  numerous 
deeds  of  cruelty  by  which  the  life  of  Herod  was  stained,  this  one  would  be  lost 
sight  of  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.^     But  in  these  observations  the  specific  atro- 
city of  murdering  innocent  children,  however  few,  is  overlooked ;  and  it  is  this 
that  must  have  prevented  the  deed,  if  really  perpetrated,  from  being  forgotten.* 
Here  also  the  evangelist  cites  (v.  17,  18)  a  prophetic  passage  (J erem.  xxxi.  15), 
as  having  been  fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  the  infants ;  whereas  it  originally 
referred  to  something  quite  different,  namely  the  transportation  of  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  and  had  no  kind  of  reference  to  an  event  lying  in  remote  futuiity. 

While  Jesus  and  his  parents  are  in  Egypt,  Herod  the  Great  dies,  and 
Joseph  is  instructed  by  an  angel,  who  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  to  return  to 
his  native  country ;  but  as  Archelaus,  Herod's  successor  in  Judsea,  was  to  be 
feared,  he  has  more  precise  directions  in  a  second  oracular  dream,  in  obedi- 
ence to  which  he  fixes  his  abode  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  under  the  milder 
government  of  Herod  Antipas  (19-23).     Thus  in  the  compass  of  this  single 
chapter,  we  have  five  extraordinary  interpositions  of  God ;  an  anomalous  star, 
and  four  visions.    For  the  star  and  the  first  vision,  we  have  already  remarkedi 
one  miracle  might  have  been  substituted,  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
with  advantage ;  either  the  star  or  the  vision  might  from  the  beginning  have 
deterred  the  magi  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  this  means  perhaps  have 
averted  the  massacre  ordained  by  Herod.     But  that  the  two  last  visions  are 
not  united  in  one  is  a  mere  superfluity ;  for  the  direction  to  Joseph  to  proceed 
to   Nazareth  instead  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  made  the  object  of  a  special 
vision,  might  just  as  well  have  been  included  in  the  flrst     Such  a  disregard, 
even  to  prodigality,  of  the  lex  parsimoniiE  in  relation  to  the  miraculous,  one 
is  tempted  to  refer  to  human  imagination  rather  than  to  divine  providence. 

The  false  interpretations  of  Old  Testament  passages  in  this  chapter  are 
crowned  by  the  last  verse,  where  it  is  said  that  by  the  settlement  of  the 

*•  Schmidt,  ut  sup.  p.  156. 

'•  Babylon.  Sanhedr.  f.  cvii.  2,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  207.  Comp.  Schottgen,  ji.  p.  533. 
According  to  Josephus  Antiq.  xiiL  xiii.  5,  xiv.  2,  they  were  Jews  of  each  sex  and  of  sdl  ages, 
and  chiefly  Phansees. 

*o  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  xxx.  3.    Comp.  Antiq.  xvii.  iv.  I. 

'^  Macrob.  Satumal.  iL  4  :  Quum  audisset  {Augustus)  inter  pueros^  quos  in  Syrid  fftroda 
rex  Judaorum  intra  bimatum  jussit  interfici^  Jilium  quoque  ejus  oecisum^  ait:  miUus  ai, 
Herodis  porcum  (Or)  esse  quamftlium  (vibv). 

**  Vid.  Wetstein,  Kuinol,  Olshausen  in  loc.  Winer  d.  A.  Herodes. 

*'  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  p.  93  f. 
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irents  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of  the  prophets :  He 
\all  be  called  a  Ndzarene*  Now  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
estament,  and  unless  expositors,  losing  courage,  take  refuge  in  darkness  by 
apposing  that  it  is  extracted  from  a  canonical  **  or  apocryphal  *^  book  now 
wt,  they  must  admit  the  conditional  validity  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
Charges  against  the  evangelist.  If,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  he  intended  to  com- 
[ffess  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  that  the  Messiah  would  be  despised, 
into  the  oracular  sentence,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,  i.e.  the  citizen  of 
a  despised  city,*®  we  must  accuse  him  of  the  most  arbitrary  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  or,  if  he  be  supposed  to  give  a  modification  of  1^3  (nasir)  we  must 
tax  him  with  the  most  violent  transformation  of  the  word  and  the  grossest 
penrersion  of  its  meaning,  for  even  if,  contrary  to  the  fact,  this  epithet  were 
ipplied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  could  only  mean  either  that 
he  would  be  a  Nazarite,*'''  which  Jesus  never  was,  or  that  he  would  be 
crowned,*^  as  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26,  in  no  case  that  he  would  be  brought  up 
in  the  petty  town  of  Nazareth.  The  most  probable  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  and  that  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Christians  questioned 
on  the  subject  by  Jerome,  is,  that  the  evangelist  here  alludes  to  Isa.  xi.  i, 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  '^!  i?.^  {sunuius  /esse)  as  elsewhere  nov.*®  But 
in  every  case  there  is  the  same  violence  done  to  the  word  by  attaching  to  a 
nnere  appellative  of  the  Messiah,  an  entirely  fictitious  relation  to  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Nazareth. 

§  35- 

ATTEMPTS   AT  A   NATURAL    EXPLANATION   OF  THE    HISTORY   OF   THE   MAGI. 
TRANSITION   TO   THE   MYTHICAL   EXPLANATION. 

To  avoid  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  every  step  in  interpreting 
Ab  chapter  after  the  manner  of  the  supranaturalists,  it  is  quite  worth  our  while 
^  seek  for  another  exposition  which  may  suffice  to  explain  thewhole  according 
to  physical  and  psychological  laws,  without  any  admixture  of  supernaturalism. 
Such  an  exposition  has  been  the  most  successfully  attempted  by  Paulus. 

How  could  heathen  magi,  in  a  remote  country  of  the  east,  know  anything 
<>f  a  Jewish  king  about  to  be  born  ?  This  is  the  first  difficulty,  and  it  is  removed 
<^n  the  above  system  of  interpretation  by  supposing  that  the  magi  were  ex- 
patriated Jews.     But  this,  apparently,  is  not  the  idea  of  the  evangelist. 

For  the  question  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  magi,  "  Where  is  he 
^^  is  horn  King  of  the  Jews  V^  distinguishes  them  from  that  people,  and  as 
•"tgards  the  tendency  of  the  entire  narrative,  the  church  seems  to  have 
•pprehcnded  it  more  correctly  than  Paulus  thinks,  in  representing  the  visit  of 
the  magi  as  the  first  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Nevertheless, 
^  we  have  above  remarked,  this  difficulty  may  be  cleared  away  without 
'^ving  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  Paulus. 

Further,  according  to  the  natural  explanation,  the  real  object  of  the  journey 
^  these  men  was  not  to  see  the  new-born  king,  nor  was  its  cause  the  star 
^bich  they  had  observed  in  the  east;  but  they  happened  to  be  travelling  to 
fenisalem  perhaps  with  mercantile  views,  and  hearing  far  and  wide  in  the 
and  of  a  new-bom  king,  a  celestial  phenomenon  which  they  had  recently 

^  Chrysostom  and  others. 

**  Vid.  Gratz,  Comm.  zum  £v.  Matth.  I,  s.  115. 

**  Koinol,  ad  Matth.  p.  44  f. 

^  Wetstein,  in  loc. 

**  Sckncckenbnrger,  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  s.  42. 

»  Gieseler,  Studien  and  Kritiken,  1831,  3.  Heft,  s.  588/.     Fritzsche,  s.   104.  Comp. 

jerofi.  ad  Jesai.  xi.  x. 
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observed  occurred  to  iheir  remembrance,  and  they  earnestly  desired  to  see 
the  child  in  question.  By  this  means,  it  is  true,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
sanction  given  to  astrology  by  the  usual  conception  of  the  story  is  diminished, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  unprejudiced  interpretation.  For  even  if  it  were 
admissible  unceremoniously  to  transform  magi  /layov?  into  merchants,  their 
purpose  in  this  journey  cannot  have  been  a  commercial  one,  for  their  fint 
inquiry  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  is  after  the  new-born  king,  and  they  forth- 
with mention  a  star,  seen  by  them  in  the  east,  as  the  cause  not  only  of  their 
question,  but  also  of  their  present  journey,  the  object  of  which  they  aver  to 
be  the  presentation  of  their  homage  to  the  new-born  child  (v.  2). 

The  aarrfp  {star)  becomes,  on  this  method  of  interpretation,  a  natival 
meteor,  or  a  comet,^  or  finally,  a  constellation,  that  is,  a  conjunction  of 
planets.^  The  last  idea  was  put  forth  by  Kepler,  and  has  been  approved  \ij 
several  astronomers  and  theologians.  Is  it  more  easy,  on  any  one  of  thctt 
suppositions,  to  conceive  that  the  star  could  precede  the  magi  on  their  wa^, 
and  remain  stationary  over  a  particular  house,  according  to  the  representatioa 
of  the  text  ?  We  have  already  examined  the  two  first  hypotheses ;  if  «e 
adopt  the  third,  we  must  either  suppose  the  verb  irpoayciv  (v.  9)  to  signify  the 
disjunction  of  the  planets,  previously  in  apparent  union,^  though  the  text  does 
not  imply  a  partition  but  a  forward  movement  of  the  entire  phenomenon ;  orwe 
must  call  Siiskind's  pluperfect  to  our  aid,  and  imagine  that  the  constellatioo, 
which  the  magi  could  no  longer  see  in  the  valley  between  Jerusalem  aid 
Bethlehem,  again  burst  on  their  view  over  the  place  where  the  child  dwelL*  For 
the  expression,  iirdvia  ov  rjv  to  ttoiSCov  (v.  9),  denotes  merely  the  place  of 
abode,  not  the  particular  dwelling  of  the  child  and  his  parents.  This  «« 
grant ;  but  when  the  evangelist  proceeds  thus  :  koL  cio-cA^oKrcf  cc«  r^v  otovi 
(v.  9),  he  gives  the  more  general  expression  the  precise  meaning  of  dwelling- 
house,  so  that  this  explanation  is  clearly  a  vain  effort  to  abate  the  marveUoi** 
ness  of  the  evangelical  narrative. 

The  most  remarkable  supposition  adopted  by  those  who  regard  dLcrr^tf* 
conjunction  of  planets,  is  that  they  hereby  obtain  a  fixed  point  in  accredit^ 
history,  to  which  the  narrative  of  Matthew  may  be  attached.  According  ^ 
Kepler's  calculation,  corrected  by  Ideler,  there  occurred,  three  years  bdoi« 
the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of  Rome  747,  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  iri  . 
Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces.  The  conjunction  of  these  planets  is  repeated ii 
I  he  above  sign,  to  which  astrologers  attribute  a  special  relation  to  PalestioCi 
about  every  800  years,  and  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Jcf 
Abarbanel  (1463)  it  took  place  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses;  heoct 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  hope  of  the  second  great  deliverer  of  the  naM 
would  be  associated  with  the  recurrence  of  this  conjunction  in  the  time  of 
Herod,  and  that  when  the  phenomenon  was  actually  observed,  it  would 
occasion  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Babylonian  Jews.  But  that  the  star  mefr 
tioned  by  Matthew  was  this  particular  planetary  conjunction,  is,  from  oor 
uncertainty  as  to  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  and  also  as  to  the  period  of  tbe 
above  astrological  calculation,  an  extremely  precarious  conjecture ;  and  is, 
besides,  there  are  certain  particulars  in  the  evangelical  text,  for  instance,  tbe 
words  TTporjytv  and  can;,  which  do  not  accord  with  such  an  explanation, — 10 
soon  as  another,  more  congruous  with  Matthew^s  narrative,  presents  itseU|  «c 
are  justified  in  giving  it  the  preference. 

^  For  1x)th  these  explanations,  see  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

*  Kepler,   in  various  treatises ;  Miinter,  der  Stem  der  Weisen  ;  Ideler,  Handbach  der 
mathemat.  und  teclmischen  Chronologie,  2.  Bd.  s.  399  ff. 

*  OUhausen,  s.  67. 

*  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  202,  221. 
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The  difficulties  connected  with  the  erroneous  interpretations    of  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  are,  from  the  natural  point  of  view,  eluded  by  deny- 
ing that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  responsible  for  the  falsity  of 
these  interpretations.     It  is  said  that  the  prophecy  of  Micah  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah  and    his  birth  in  Bethlehem    by  the  Sanhedrim  alone,  and   that 
Matthew  has  not  committed  himself  to  their  interpretation  by  one  word  of 
approval.     But  when  the  evangelist  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the  issue  corre- 
sponded with  the  interpretation,  he  sanctions  it  by  the  authoritative  seal  of 
fact     In  relation  to  the  passage  from  Hosea,  Paulus  and  Steudel  *  concur  in 
resorting  to  a  singular    expedient.      Matthew,  say  they,  wishe<l  to  ^uard 
against  the  offence  which  it  might  possibly  give  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to 
kam  that  the  Messiah  had  once  left  the  Holy  Land ;  he  therefore  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Israel,  in  one  sense  the  first-born  of  God,  had  been  called 
out  of  Egypt,  for  which  reason,  he  would  imply,  no  one  ought  to  be  as- 
tonished that  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense,  had  also  visited 
1  profane  land.     But  throughout  the  passage  there  is  no  trace  ^  of  such  a 
negative,  precautionary  intention  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  in  adducing 
this  prophecy :  on  the  contrary,  all  his  quotations  seem  to  have  the  positive 
object  to  confirm  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  by  showing  that  in  him  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  had  their  fulfilment.      It  has  been  attempted  with 
reference  to  the  two  other  prophecies  cited  in  this  chapter,  to  reduce  the 
signification  of  the  verb  TrXijpwOrjvai  {to  be  fulfilled)  to  that  of  mere  similitude 
or  applicability  ;  but  the  futility  of  the  eifort  needs  no  exposure. 

The  various  directions  conveyed  to  the  persons  of  our  narrative  by  means 
of  visions  are,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  all  explained  psychologically,  as 
effects  of  waking  inquiries  and  reflections.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  text  itself,  v.  22,  according  to  which  Joseph,  hearing  that 
Archelaus  was  master  of  Judea,  feared  to  go  thither,  and  not  until  then  did  he 
receive  an  intimation  from  a  higher  source  in  a  dream.  Nevertheless,  on  a 
closer  examination  we  find  that  the  communication  given  in  the  dream  was 
something  new,  not  a  mere  repetition  of  intelligence  received  in  waking 
foments.  Only  the  negative  conclusion,  that  on  account  of  Archelaus  it  was 
iK)t advisable  to  settle  at  Bethlehem,  was  attained  by  Joseph  when  awake; 
the  positive  injunction  to  proceed  to  Nazareth  was  superadded  in  his  dream. 
To  explain  the  other  visions  in  the  above  way  is  a  direct  interpolation  of  the 
text,  for  this  represents  both  the  hostility  and  death  of  Herod  as  being  first 
made  known  to  Joseph  by  dreams  ;  in  like  manner,  the  magi  have  no  distrust 
of  Herod  until  a  dream  warns  them  against  his  treachery. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of  the  narrative  in  Matt.  ii.  is  opposed  to 
lite  conception  of  its  occurrence  as  natural ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  narrative, 
tiken  in  its  original  sense,  carries  the  supernatural  into  the  extravagant,  the 
improbable  into  the  impossible.     We  are  therefore  led  to  doubt  the  historical 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  to  conjecture  that  we  have  before  us  some- 
thing mythical.     The  first  propounders  of  this  opinion  were  so  unsuccessful 
in  its  illustration,  that  they  never  liberated  themselves  from  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  interpretation,  which  they  sought  to  transcend:     Arabian  merchants 
(thinks  Krug,  for  example)  coming  by  chance  to  Bethlehem,  met  with  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  and  learning  that  they  were  strangers  in  distress  (according 
to  Matthew^  the  parents  of  Jesus  were  not  strangers  in  Bethlehem),  made 
them  presents,  uttered  many  good  wishes  for  their  child,  and  pursued  their 

*  Bengel's  Archiv.  vii.  ii.  p.  424. 

^  At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  this  journey  of  Jesus  was  the  occasion  of  calumnies  from  the 
eirs,  but  those  were  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 
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journey.  When  subsequently,  Jesus  was  reputed  to  be  the  Messiah^  the  inci- 
dent was  remembered  and  embeUished  with  a  star,  visions^  and  believing 
homage.  To  these  were  added  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  infanticide ;  the 
l<atter,  because  the  above  incident  was  supposed  to  have  had  some  effect  on 
Herod,  who,  on  other  grounds  than  those  alleged  in  the  text,  had  caused  some 
families  in  Bethlehem  to  be  put  to  death  ;  the  former,  probably  because  Jesus 
had,  with  some  unknown  object,  actually  visited  Egypt  at  a  later  period.' 

In  this,  as  in  the  purely  naturalistic  interpretation,  there  remain  as  so  many 
garb,  the  arrival  of  some  oriental  travellers,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the 
massacre  in  Bethlehem  ;  divested,  however,  of  the  marvellous  garb  with  which 
they  are  enveloped  in  the  evangelical  narrative.  In  this  unadorned  fonn, 
these  occurrences  are  held  to  be  intelligible  and  such  as  might  very  probably 
happen,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are  more  incomprehensible  even  than  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  orthodoxy,  for  with  their  supernatural  embel- 
lishments vanishes  the  entire  basis  on  which  they  rest  Matthew's  narrative 
adequately  accounts  for  the  relations  between  the  men  of  the  east  and  the 
parents  of  Jesus  ;  this  attempt  at  mythical  exposition  reduces  them  to  a  won- 
derful chance.  The  massacre  at  Bethlehem  has,  in  the  evangelical  narrative; 
a  definite  cause ;  here,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Herod  came 
to  ordain  such  an  enormity  ;  so,  the  journey  into  Egypt,  which  had  so  urgent 
a  motive  according  to  Matthew,  is  on  this  scheme  of  interpretation  totallj 
inexplicable.  It  may  indeed  be  said  :  these  events  had  their  adequate  causes 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  course  of  things,  but  Matthew  has  withheld  this 
natural  sequence  and  given  a  miraculous  one  in  its  stead.  But  if  the  writer 
or  legend  be  capable  of  environing  occurrences  with  fictitious  motives  and 
accessory  circumstances,  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  also  capable  of  fabri- 
cating the  occurrences  themselves,  and  this  fabrication  is  the  more  probable, 
the  more  clearly  we  can  show  that  the  legend  had  an  interest  in  depicting 
such  occurrences,  though  they  had  never  actually  taken  place. 

This  argument  is  equally  valid  against  the  attempt,  lately  made  from  the 
supranaturalistic  point  of  view,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  evan- 
gelical narrative.     In  a  narrative  like  this,  says  Neander,  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  kernel  from  the  shell,  the  main  fact  from  immaterial  circum- 
stances, and  not  demand  the  same  degree  of  certitude  for  all  its  particulan. 
That  the  magi  by  their  astrological  researches  were  led  to  anticipate  the  birth 
of  a  Saviour  in  Judea,  and  hence  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  that  they  might  ofler 
him  their  homage  is,  according  to  him,  the  only  essential  and  certain  part  of 
the  narrative.     But  how,  when  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  did  they  learn  that  the 
child  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  ?     From  Herod,  or  by  some  other  means? 
On  this  point  Neander  is  not  equally  willing  to  guarantee  the  veracity  of  Mat- 
thew's statements,  and  he  regards  it  as  unessential.     The  magi,  he  continues, 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as   Bethlehem,  might  be  guided  to  the  child's 
dwelling  by  many  providential  arrangements  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events; 
for  example,  by  meeting  with  the  shepherds  or  other  devout  persons  who  had 
participated  in  the  great  event.     When  however  they  had  once  entered  the 
tiouse,  they  might  represent  the  circumstances  in  the  astrological  guise  with 
which  their  minds  were  the  most  familiar.     Neander  awards  an  historic^ 
character  to  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  infanticide.^     By  this  explanation 
of  the  narrative,  only  its  heaviest  ditficulty,  namely,  that  the  star  preceded  the 

7  Ueber  formelle  oder  genelische  Erklarungsart  der  Wunder.  In  Henke*s  Museam,  1»  3, 
399  ff.  Similar  essays  see  in  the  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  dcs  Mat* 
thiius  u.  Lukas,  in  Henke's  Magazin,  5,  i,  171  ff.,  and  in  Matthai,  ReligionsgL  der  Aposiel 
2,  s.  422  ff. 

•^  L.  I.  Ch.,s.  29  AT. 
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igi  on  their  way  and  paused  above  a  single  house,  is  in  reality  thrown  over- 
ard  ;  the  other  difficulties  remain.  But  Neander  has  renounced  unlimited 
nfidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist,  and  admitted  that  a  part  of  his 
rrative  is  unhistoricaL  If  it  be  asked  how  far  this  unhistorical  portion  ex- 
nds,  and  what  is  its  kind — whether  the  nucleus  around  which  legend  has 
:posited  its  crystallizations  be  historical  or  ideal — it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
V  and  vague  data  which  a  less  lenient  criticism  than  that  of  Neander  can 
Imit  as  historical,  are  far  less  adapted  to  give  birth  to  our  narrative,  than  the 
iry  precise  circle  of  ideas  and  types  which  we  are  about  to  exhibit. 


§36. 


C  iMCJUbUi^CN^ 


THE   PURELY   MYTHICAL   EXPLANATION   OF  THE   NARRATIVE   CONCERNING 
THE   MAGI,    AND   OF  THE   EVENTS   WITH   WHICH    IT   IS   CONNECTED. 

Several  Fathers  of  the  Church  indicated  the  true  key  to  the  narrative  con- 
:eming  the  magi  when,  in  order  to  explain  from  what  source  those  heathen 
astrologers  could  gather  any  knowledge  of  a  Messianic  star,  they  put  forth  the 
conjecture  that  this  knowledge  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  heathen  Balaam,  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.^  K.  Ch.  L. 
Schmidt  justly  considers  it  a  deficiency  in  the  exposition  of  Paulus,  that  it 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Jewish  expectation  that  a  star  would  become  visible  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  this  is  the  only  thread  to 
guide  us  to  the  true  origin  of  this  narrative.^  The  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num. 
wiv.  17),  A  star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob,  was  the  cause — not  indeed,  as  the 
Fathers  supposed,  that  magi  actually  recognized  a  newly-kindled  star  as  that 
of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  journeyed  to  Jerusalem — but  that  legend  repre- 
sented a  star  to  have  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  to  have  been  recog- 
iiized  by  astrologers  as  the  star  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecy  attributed  to 
Balaam  originally  referred  to  some  fortunate  and  victorious  ruler  of  Israel ; 
hut  it  seems  to  have  early  received  a  Messianic  interpretation.  Even  if  the 
translation  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  surget  rex  ex  Jacobo  et  Messias  (unctus) 
vngetur  ex  Israele,  prove  nothing,  because  here  the  word  unctus  is  synony- 
mous with  rex^  and  might  signify  an  ordinary  king — it  is  yet  worthy  of  notice 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aben  Ezra,'*  and  the  passages  cited  by 
IV'etstein  and  Schottgen,  many  rabbins  applied  the  prophecy  to  the  Messiah. 
Hie  name  Bar-Cocheba  {son  of  astar\  assumed  by  a  noted  pseudo-Messiah 
inder  Hadrian,  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  of 
taJaam's  prophecy. 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  in  question,  taken  in  its  original  sense,  does  not 
)eak  of  a  real  star,  but  merely  compares  to  a  star  the  future  prince  of  Israel, 
id  this  is  the  interpretation  given  to  it  in  the  Targum  above  quoted.  But 
le  growing  belief  in  astrology,  according  to  which  every  important  event  was 
g^naiized  by  sidereal  changes,  soon  caused  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  to  be 
iderstood  no  longer  figuratively,  but  literally,  as  referring  to  a  star  which 
IS  to  appear  contemporaneously  with  the  Messiah.  We  have  various  proofs 
at  a  belief  in  astrology  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  future  great- 
:ss  of  Mithridates  was  thought  to  be  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  a 
(met  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  in  that  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  ^ ; 

'  Orig.  c  Cels.  L  6a     Auctor,  op.  imperf.  in  Matth.  ap.  Fabricius  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.,  p. 

7  if. 

■  Schmidt^s  Bibliothek,  3,  i,  s.  130. 

•  In  loc.  Num.  (Schottgen,  bora:,  ii.  p.  152) :  MuUi  Interpretati  sunt  hac  de  Messid. 

•  Justin.  Hist.  37. 
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and  a  comet  observed  shortly  after  the  death  of  Julius  Oesar,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  close  relation  to  that  event  ^  These  ideas  were  not  without  inflii- 
ence  on  the  Jews ;  at  least  we  find  traces  of  them  in  Jewish  writings  of  a  later 
period,  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  remarkable  star  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Abraham/  When  such  ideas  were  afloat,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  must  be  announced  by  a  star,  especially  as,  according  to  the 
common  interpretation  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  a  star  was  there  mad«  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Messiah.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  mind  effected  this  combi- 
nation ;  for  it  is  a  rabbinical  idea  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  biit^a 
star  will  appear  in  the  east  and  remain  for  a  long  time  visible.^  The  naiW" 
tive  of  Matthew  is  allied  to  this  simpler  Jewish  idea  ;  the  apocryphal  descrip- 
tions of  the  star  that  announced  the  birth  of  Jesus,  to  the  extravagant  fictiom 
about  the  star  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^  We  otty 
therefore  state  the  opinion  of  K.  Ch.  h,  Schmidt,'  recently  approved  1^ 
Fritzsche  and  De  Wette,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  on  the  subject  of 
Matthew's  star  in  the  east.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  the  general  belief  thit 
stars  were  always  the  forerunners  of  great  events ;  hence  the  Jews  of  thtf 
period  thought  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  would  necessarily  be  announced 
by  a  star,  and  this  supposition  had  a  specific  sanction  in  Num.  xxiv.  17.  Hie 
early  converted  Jewish  Christians  could  confirm  their  faith  in  Jesus,  and  J0- 
tify  it  in  the  eyes  of  others,  only  by  labouring  to  prove  that  in  him  were  retlittd 
all  the  attributes  lent  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Jewish  notions  of  their  age-i 
proposition  that  might  be  urged  the  more  inoffensively  and  with  the  less  chance 
of  refutation,  the  more  remote  lay  the  age  of  Jesus,  and  the  more  coropletelf 
the  history  of  his  childhood  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  Hence  it  soon  ceased 
to  be  matter  of  doubt  that  the  anticipated  appearance  of  a  star  was  really 
coincident  with  the  birth  of  Jesus. ^^  This  being  once  presupposed,  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  observers  of  this  appearance  were  eastern  magi; 
first,  because  none  could  better  interpret  the  sign  than  astrologers,  and  die 
east  was  supposed  to  be  the  native  region  of  their  science ;  and  secondly 
because  it  must  have  seemed  fitting  that  the  Messianic  star  which  had  betf 
seen  by  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  ancient  magus  Balaam,  should,  on  its  actod 
appearance  be  first  recognized  by  the  bodily  eyes  of  later  magi. 

This  particular,  however,  as  well  as  the  journey  of  the  magi  into  Judea,  and 
their  costly  presents  to  the  child,  bear  a  relation  to  other  passages  in  the  OM  ' 
Testament.     In  the  description  of  the  happier  future,  given  in  Isaiah,  chapL 
Ix.,  the  prophet  foretells  that,  at  that  time,  the  most  remote  people  and  kinp 
will  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  Jehovah,  with  offerings  of  gold  and  incense 

*  Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  88. 

'  Jalkut  Rubeni,  f.  xxxii.  3  (ap.  Wetstein) :  t/ttd  hor&  iiatus  est  Alfrahamus^  pafernmUf^ 
super  qutm  sit  pax^  stetit  qtunidain  sidus  in  on'rttte  et  degiutivit  quatuor  astra^  qua  eratU  ii 
quatuor  catli plagis.  According  to  an  Arabic  writing  entitled  Maallem,  this  star,  prognorti- 
eating  the  birth  of  Abraham,  was  seen  by  Niinrod  in  a  dream.  Fabric  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vt 
T.  i.  s.  345. 

'*  Testamentum  XII.  Patriarcharum,  test.  Levi,  18  (Fabric.  Cod.  pseud.  V.  T.  p.  sSit): 
KoX  i.vo.Tt\^X  ILffTpov  a&roO  (of  the  Messianic  lepeds  xaipl^)  iw  oOpainf, — ^narliiuf  ^Cat  yihimit 
K,  T.  X.  FesiktaSotarta,  f.  xlviii.  I  (ap.  Schottgen,  ii.  p.  531) :  EtprodiM  steila  aborumU^qtidoi 
Stella  Messia^  et  in  oriettte  versabitur  dies  XV,  Com  p.  Sohar  Genes,  f.  74.  Schottgen,  ii- 
524,  and  some  other  passages  which  are  pointed  out  by  Ideler  in  the  Handbuch  der  QuoiNh 
;. logic,  2  Bd.  s.  409,  Anm.  i,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judaeorum,  §  14. 

^  Compare  with  the  passages  cited  Note  7.  Protevang.  Jac.  cap.  xxi.  :  cfdo^tcp  d#W^ 
Tafifieyiurjt  \dfi}f/aMTa  iv  ro:f  dorrpocf  Toirroa  xal  dfi^Mt^wra  a&rcds  rov  ^oiretF.  Still  IMIC 
exaggerated  in  Ignat  ep.  ad  Ephes.  19.  See  the  collection  of  passages  connected  with  Ibb 
subject  in  Thilo,  cod.  apocr.  i.  p.  390  f. 

»  Exeg.  Beitrage,  i.  s.  159  ft, 

^^  Fritzsche  in  the  paraphrase  of  chap.  ii.  Etiam  stdia^  quatujmdaica  discipHmm  smk  iUh 
sia  naiale  visum  iri  diciiy  quo  Jesus  nascebatur  tempore  exorta  est. 
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ind  all  acceptable  gifts.^^  If  in  this  passage  the  messianic  times  alone  are 
spoken  of,  while  the  Messiah  himself  is  wanting,  in  Psalm  Ixxii.  we  read  of  a 
king  who  is  to  be  feared  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  in  whose  times 
the  righteous  shall  flourish,  and  whom  all  nations  shall  ciU  blessed ;  this  king 
might  easily  be  regarded  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Psalm  says  of  him  nearly 
in  the  words  of  Isa.  Ix.,  that  foreign  kings  shall  bring  him  gold  and  other 
picsents.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  pilgrimage  of  foreign  people  to 
Jenisalem  is  connected  with  a  risen  light, ^^  which  might  suggest  the  star  of 
Balaam.  What  was  more  natural,  when  on  the  one  hand  was  presented 
Balaam's  messianic  star  out  of  Jacob  (for  the  observation  of  which  magian 
jstrologers  were  the  best  adapted) ;  on  the  other,  a  light  which  was  to  arise 
oa  Jerusalem,  and  to  which  distant  nations  would  come,  bringing  gifts — than 
to  combine  the  two  images  and  to  say :  In  consequence  of  the  star  which  had 
lisen  over  Jerusalem,  astrologers  came  from  a  distant  land  with  presents  for 
the  Messiah  whom  the  star  announced  ?  But  when  the  imagination  once  had 
possession  of  the  star,  and  of  travellers  attracted  by  it  from  a  distance,  there 
WIS  an  inducement  to  make  the  star  the  immediate  guide  of  their  course,  and 
tlie  torch  to  light  them  on  their  way.  This  was  a  favourite  idea  of  antiquity  : 
aooording  to  Virgil,  a  star,  stellafacem  ducens,  marked  out  the  way  of  iEneas 
fiom  the  shores  of  Troy  to  the  west  ^*  ;  Thrasybulus  and  Timoleon  were  led 
by  celestial  fires ;  and  a  star  was  said  to  have  guided  Abraham  on  his  way  to 
Moriah,^*  Besides,  in  the  prophetic  passage  itself,  the  heavenly  light  seems 
to  be  associated  with  the  pilgrimage  of  the  offerers  as  the  guide  of  their  course  ; 
atall  events  the  originally  figurative  language  of  the  prophet  would  probably, 
«t  a  later  period,  be  understood  literally,  in  accordance  with  the  rabbinical 
spirit  of  interpretation.  The  magi  are  not  conducted  by  the  star  directly  to 
Bethlehem  where  Jesus  was;  they  first  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  One  reason 
fo  this  might  be,  that  the  prophetic  passage  connects  the  risen  light  and  the 
^erers  with  Jerusalem ;  but  the  chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  Jeru- 
•»Icm  Herod  was  to  be  found  ;  for  what  was  better  adapted  to  instigate  Herod 
to  bis  murderous  decree,  than  the  alarming  tidings  of  the  magi,  that  they  had 
•ecn  the  star  of  the  great  Jewish  king  ? 

To  represent  a  murderous  decree  as  having  been  directed  by  Herod  against 

Jesus,  was  the  interest  of  the  primitive  christian  legend.     In  all  times  legend 

^  glori6ed  the  infancy  of  great  men  by  persecutions  and  attempts  on  their 

life;  the  greater  the  danger  that  hovered  over  them,  the  higher  seems  their 

>ilae ;  the  more  unexpectedly  their  deliverance  is  wrought,  the  more  evident 

^  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  heaven.     Hence  in  the  history  of  the 

^ildhood  of  Cyrus  in  Herodotus,  of  Romulus  in  Livy,^*  and  even  later  of 

Augustus  in  Suetonius,^*  we  find  this  trait ;  neither  has  the  Hebrew  legend 

^i^lected  to  assign  such  a  distinction  to  Moses. ^^     One  point  of  analogy  be- 

'*  As  in  Matt.  iL  1 1  it  is  said  of  the  magi  Tpwr-fivryKap  airi} — XP^^^^  **^  \i^aPO¥  :  so  in 
Ittu  Ix.  6  (LXX.)  :  l^ovci^  ^4po¥r€t  xpvffiof,  xal  \iftayotf  otcowri.  The  third  present  is  in  Matt. 
#^i^a,  in  I»a.  \L0ot  rlfuot, 

"  V.    I.   und   3 :    T|^.i?XJ    Hjn^   nb?J|    "nniN    N3  ^?   (LXX  :    'UpowraX^fi)  ni«   ^mp 

»  Mood.  ii.  693  fr. 

^  Wccstein,  in  loc 

>*  Herod,  i.  108  ff.    Liv.  i.  4. 

••  Octmr.  94 : — anU  paucM  quam  nasceretur  menses  prodigium  Roma  factum  puhlice,  quo 
inutm/toAatur,  regun  populi  Romani  naiuram  parturire,  Senaium  exterritum,  censuisse^  ne 
fmii  iiU  anno  genitus  eduearetur,  Eosy  qui  gravidas  uxores  haberent^  quo  ad  se  quisque  spem 
f^mkeretf  emrasu,  ne  SemUus  eonsultum  ad  ararium  deferretur, 

'^  Baoer  (Uber  das  Mythische  in  der  friiheren  Lebensper.  des  Moses,  in  the  n.  Theol. 
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tween  the  narrative  in  Exod.  i.  ii ,  and  that  in  Matthevir,  is  that  in  both  cases  I 
the  murderous  decree  does  not  refer  specially  to  the  one  dangerous  child,  bat 
generally  to  a  certain  class  of  children  ;  in  the  former,  to  all  new-born  maleSi 
in  the  latter  to  all  of  and  under  the  age  of  two  years.  It  is  true  that,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  the  murderous  decree  is  determined  on  with- 
out any  reference  to  Moses,  of  whose  birth  Pharaoh  is  not  supposed  to  have 
had  any  presentiment,  and  who  is  therefore  only  by  accident  implicated  in 
its  consequences.  But  this  representation  did  not  sufficiently  mark  oat 
Moses  as  the  object  of  hostile  design  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  traditioa, 
and  by  the  time  of  Josephus  it  had  been  so  modified  as  to  resemble  moie 
nearly  the  legends  concerning  Cyrus  and  Augustus,  and  above  all  the  nam- 
tive  of  Matthew.  According  to  the  later  legend,  Pharaoh  was  incited  to  issoe 
his  murderous  decree  by  a  communication  from  his  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
writings,  who  announced  to  him  the  birth  of  an  infant  destined  to  succour  the 
Israelites  and  humble  the  Egyptians.^*  The  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings here  play  the  same  part  as  the  interpreters  of  dreams  in  Herodotus,  and 
the  astrologers  in  Matthew.  Legend  was  not  content  with  thus  signalizing 
the  infancy  of  the  lawgiver  alone — it  soon  extended  the  same  distinction  to 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  Abraham,  whom  it  represented 
as  being  in  peril  of  his  life  from  the  murderous  attempt  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
immediately  after  his  birth.  Moses  was  opposed  to  Pharaoh  as  an  enemy  and 
oppressor ;  Abraham  held  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Nimrod.  This 
monarch  was  forewarned  by  his  sages,  whose  attention  had  been  excited  by  a 
remarkable  star,  that  Tharah  would  have  a  son  from  whom  a  powerful  nation 
would  descend.  Apprehensive  of  rivalry,  Nimrod  immediately  issues  a  mur- 
derous command^  which,  however,  Abraham  happily  escapes. ^^  What  wonder 
then,  that,  as  the  great  progenitor  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  nation  had  their 
Nimrod  and  Pharaoh,  a  corresponding  persecutor  was  found  for  the  restorer 
of  the  nation,  the  Messiah,  in  the  person  of  Herod  ; — that  this  tyrant  was  said 
to  have  been  apprised  of  the  Messiah's  birth  by  wise  men,  and  to  have  laid 
snares  against  his  life,  from  which,  however,  he  happily  escapes  ?  The  apo* 
cryphal  legend,  indeed,  has  introduced  an  imitation  of  this  trait,  after  its  own 
style,  into  the  history  of  the  Forerunner  ;  he,  too,  is  endangered  by  Herod^s 
decree,  a  mountain  is  miraculously  cleft  asunder  to  receive  him  and  his 
mother,  but  his  father  refusing  to  point  out  the  boy's  hiding-place,  is  put  to 
(leath.2'' 

Jesus  escapes  from  the  hostile  attempts  of  Herod  b^  other  means  than 
those  by  which  Moses,  according  to  the  mosaic  history,  and  Abraham, 
according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  elude  the  decree  issued  against  them; 
namely,  by  a  flight  out  of  his  native  land  into  Egypt.  In  the  life  of  Moses 
also  there  occurs  a  flight  into  a  foreign  land ;  not,  however,  during  his  child- 
hood, but  after  he  had  slain  the  Egyptian,  when,  fearing  the  vengeance  of 
Pharaoh,  he  takes  refuge  in  Midian  (Exod.  ii.  15).  That  reference  was  made 
to  this  flight  of  the  first  Goel  in  that  of  the  second,  our  text  expressly  shows, 
for  the  words,  which  it  attributes  to  the  angel,  who  encourages  Joseph  to 

Journ.  13,  3)  had  already  compared  the  marvellous  deliverance  of  Moses  with  that  of  Cyrof 
and  Romulus  ;  the  comparison  of  the  infanticides  was  added  by  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  Mds> 
Geschichte,  s.  176. 

*■  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  ix.  2. 

>*  Jalkut  Rubeni  (cont.  of  the  passage  cited  in  Note  6) :  dixerunt  sapientes  Nimrodi :  natia 
est  Tharafilius  hdc  ipsd  hord^  ex  quo  egressurus  est populus^  qui  haredUabit  prasens  et  fittmrmm 
seculum  ;  si  tibipUicuerit^  detur  patri  ipsius  domus  argento  auroque  plena^  et  ccciekU  ipstuk 
Comp.  the  passage  of  the  Arabic  book  quoted  by  Fabric.  Cod.  pseudepigr.  ut  sup, 

^  Protev.  Jacobi,  c.  xxii.  f. 
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'ctum  out  of  Egypt  into  Palestine,  are  those  by  which  Moses  is  induced  to 
•ecum  out  of  Midian  into  Egypt.^^  The  choice  of  Egypt  as  a  place  of  refuge 
Eor  Jesus,  may  be  explained  in  the  simplest  manner :  the  young  Messiah  could 
not,  like  Moses,  flee  out  of  Egypt ;  hence,  that  his  history  might  not  be 
destitute  of  so  significant  a  feature  as  a  connexion  with  Egypt,  that  ancient 
retreat  of  the  patriarchs,  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  he  was  made  to  flee 
imio  Egypt,  which,  besides,  from  its  vicinity,  was  the  most  appropriate  asylum 
for  a  fugitive  from  Judea.  The  prophetic  passage  which  the  evangelist  cites 
from  Hosea  xi.  i,  Out  of  Egypt  have  /called  my  son — is  less  available  for  the 
elucidation  of  this  particular  in  our  narrative.  For  the  immediate  proofs  that 
the  Jews  referred  this  passage  to  the  Messiah  are  very  uncertain ;  ^  though, 
if  we  compare  such  passages  as  Ps.  ii.  7,  in  which  the  words  nn^  ^jl?  (thou 
art  my  son)  are  interpreted  of  the  Messiah,  it  cannot  appear  incredible  that 
the  expression  ^P^  (my  son)  in  Hosea  was  supposed  to  have  a  messianic  signifi- 
catioiL 

Against  this  mythical  derivation  of  the  narrative,  two  objections  have  been 
recently  urged.  First,  if  the  history  of  the  star  originated  in  Balaam's  pro- 
phecy, why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  Matthew,  fond  as  he  is  of  showing  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  predictions  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  that  prophecy  ?  ^  Because  it  was  not  he  who  wove  this  history 
out  of  the  materials  furnished  in  the  Old  Testament ;  he  received  it,  already 
Cushioned,  from  others,  who  did  not  communicate  to  him  its  real  origin.  For 
the  very  reason  that  many  narratives  were  transmitted  to  him  without  their 
appropriate  keys,  he  sometimes  tries  false  ones ;  as  in  our  narrative,  in  relation 
to  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  he  quotes,  under  a  total  misconception  of  the 
passage,  Jeremiah's  image  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children.^  The  other 
objection  is  this :  how  could  the  communities  of  Jewish  Christians,  whence 
this  pretended  mythus  must  have  sprung,  ascribe  so  high  an  importance  to 
the  heathen  as  is  iniplie4  in  the  star  of  the  magi  ?  ^^  As  if  the  prophets  had 
not,  in  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted,  already  ascribed  to  them  this 
importance,  which,  in  fact,  consists  but  in  their  rendering  homage  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Messiah,  a  relation  that  must  be  allowed  to  correspond  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  not  to  speak  of  the  particular  conditions  on 
which  the  heathen  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

We  must  therefore  abide  by  the  mythical  interpretation  of  our  narrative, 
and  content  oiu^elves  with  gathering  from  it  no  particular  fact  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  but  only  a  new  proof  how  strong  was  the  impression  of  his  messiah- 
ship  left  by  Jesus  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  since  even  the  history 
of  his  childhood  received  a  messianic  form.^^ 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  narrative  of  Luke,  chap,  ii.,  so  far  as  it  runs 
parallel  with  that  of  Matthew.     We  have  seen  that  the  narrative  of  Matthew 

•"  Ex.  iv.  19,  LXX  :  Matt.  ii.  20  : 

^'li^e,  AveVtfe  th  Myvrrovy  rtBrfiKOffi  ydp  iyepBels — irop€Oov  €ls  y^p  lo'pai^X*  reSri^Kaai 
rirrtt  ti  (rfiwhtrit  ffov  tV  sf^^''*  7^  oi  (rtrourres  Hiv  ^»9CV  '''ov  ircuiiov. 

We  maj  remark  that  the  inappropriate  use  of  the  plural  in  the  evangelical  passage,  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  Exod.  See  Winer,  N.  T. 
Gramm.  5.  149.     Comp.  also  Exod.  iv.  20  with  Matt  ii.  14,  21. 

"  Vide  e.  g.  Schottgen,  Horae,  ii.  p.  209. 

"  Theile,  rar  biographie  Jesu,  §  15,  Anm.  9.     Hoffmann,  s.  269. 

**  Comp.  my  Stveitschriften,  i.  I,  s.  42f. ;  George,  s.  39. 

^  Neander,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  27. 

*  Schleiermacher  (Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  47),  explains  the  narrative  concerning  the  magi  as 
•  fymbolical  one  ;  but  he  scorns  to  take  into  consideration  the  passages  from  the  O.  T.  and 
ccber  writings,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  by  way  of  retribution,  his  exposition 
II  one  time  rcfU  in  fenendities,  at  another,  takes  a  wrong  path. 
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does  not  allow  us  to  presuppose  that  of  Luke  as  a  series  of  prior  tnadents : 
still  less  can  the  converse  be  true,  namely,  that  the  magi  arrived  before  the 
shepherds :  it  remains  then  to  be  asked,  whether  the  two  narratives  do  not 
aim  to  represent  the  same  fact,  though  they  have  given  it  a  different  gaib? 
From  the  older  orthodox  opinion  that  the  star  in  Matthew  was  an  angel,  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  identify  that  apparition  with  the  angel  in  Luke,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  angels,  who  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  on  the 
night  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  were  taken  by  the  distant  magi  for  a  star  vertical 
to  Judea,'*'  so  that  both  the  accounts  might  be  essentially  corrtet.  Of  latc^ 
only  one  of  the  Evangelists  has  been  supposed  to  give  the  true  circumstances, 
and  Luke  has  had  the  preference,  Matthew's  narrative  being  regarded  as  an 
embellished  edition. 

According  to  this  opinion,  the  angel  clothed  in  heavenly  brightness,  in 

Luke,  became  a  star  in  the  tradition  recorded  by  Matthew,  the  ideas  of  angeh 

and  stars  being  confounded  in  the  higher  Jewish  theology ;  the  shepherds 

were  exalted  into  royal  magi,  kings  being  in  antiquity  called  the  shepherds 

of  their  people.-®    This  derivation  is  too  elaborate  to  be  probable,  even  weft 

it  true,  as  it  is  here  assumed,  that  Luke's  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  hii- 

torical  credibility.      As,  however,  we  conceive  that  we  have  proved  the 

contrary,  and  as,  consequently,  we  have  before  us  two  equally  unhistoricfll 

'        narratives,  there  is  no  reason  for  preferring  a  forced  and  unnatural  derivation 

\       of  Matthew's  narrative  from  that  of  Luke,  to  the  very  simple  derivation  which 

I       may  be  traced  through  Old  Testament  passages  and  Jewish  notions.     These 

two  descriptions  of  the  introduction  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  are,  therefore, 

two  variations  on  the  same  theme,  composed,  however,  quite  independently 

of  each  other. 

§  37. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  RELATION  BEEWEEN  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  MAGI,  TOGETHEH 
WITH  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  AND  THE  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE 
RECORDED   BY    LUKE. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
above  considered  at  first  run  tolerably  parallel,  but  afterwards  widely  diveige; 
for  instead  of  the  tragical  catastrophe  of  the  massacre  and  flight,  Luke  has 
preserved  to  us  the  peaceful  scene  of  the  presentation  of  the  child  Jesus  in 
the  temple.  Let  us  for  the  present  shut  our  eyes  to  the  result  of  the  preced- 
ing inquiry — the  purely  mythical  character  of  Matthew's  narrative — and  ask : 
In  what  chronological  relation  could  the  presentation  in  the  temple  stand  to 
the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt? 

Of  these  occurrences  the  only  one  that  has  a  precise  date  is  the  presentation 
in  the  temple,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  took  place  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  purification  of  a  mother,  that  is,  accord* 
ing  to  Lev.  xii.  2-4,  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child  (Luke  ii.  22).  Tlic 
time  of  the  other  incidents  is  not  fixed  with  the  same  exactness ;  it  is  merelf 
said  that  the  magi  came  to  Jerusalem,  rov  ^Irja-ov  y€yyrf6arro^  iv  BrfikMtfi.  (ftCatt 
ii.  i) — how  long  after  the  birth  the  Evangelist  does  not  decide.  As,  however, 
the  participle  connects  the  visit  of  the  magi  with  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  not 
immediately,  at  least  so  closely  that  nothing  of  importance  c&n  be  supposed 
to  have  intervened,  some  expositors  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 

•*  Liehtfoot,  Horse,  p.  202. 

**  Scbneckenburger,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  EvaDgdhun%  i.  69C 
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It  to  be  regarded  as  prior  to  the  presentation  in  the  temple.^  Admit- 
arrangement,  we  have  to  reconcile  it  with  one  of  two  alternatives ; 
i  flight  into  Egypt  also  preceded  the  presentation  in  the  temple ;  or, 
?  visit  of  the  magi  preceded,  the  flight  followed  that  event.  If  we 
I  latter  alternative,  and  thrust  the  presentation  in  the  temple  between 
of  the  magi  and  the  flight,  we  come  into  collision  at  once  with  the 
liatthew  and  the  mutual  relation  of  the  facts.  The  Evangelist  con- 
^  command  to  flee  into  Egypt  with  the  return  of  the  magi,  by  a 
il  construction  (v.   13)  similar  to  that  by  which. he  connects  the 

the  oriental  sages  with  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  hence  those,  who  in  the 
nee  hold  such  a  construction  to  be  a  reason  for  placing  the  events 
associates  in  close  succession,  must  in  the  other  instance  be  withheld 
a  inserting  a  third  occurrence  between  the  visit  and  the  flight  As 
fie  mutual  relation  of  the  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  probable, 
le  very  point  of  time  in  which  Joseph  received  a  divine  intimation, 
^as  no  longer  safe  in  Bethlehem  from  the  designs  of  Herod,  he  should 
tted  to  take  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  rush  directly  into 
s  mouth.     At  all  events,  the  strictest  precautions  must  have  been 

on  all  who  were  privy  to  the  presence  of  the  messianic  child  in 
0,  lest  a  rumour  of  the  fact  should  get  abroad.  But  there  is  no  trace 
ilicitous  incognito  in  Luke's  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  not  only  does 
:all  attention  to  Jesus  in  the  temple,  unchecked  either  by  the  Holy 
by  the  parents,  but  Anna  also  thinks  she  is  serving  the  good  cause, 
;hing  as  widely  as  possible  the  tidings  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (Luke 
(8).  It  is  true  that  she  is  said  to  have  confined  her  communica- 
those  who  were  like-minded  with  herself  (AaXci  ircpi  airrov  ttoo-i  tois 
lUvoi^  Xurpioa-iv  iv  'UpovcaXrjfi),  but  this  could  not  hinder  them  from 
the  ears  of  the  Herodian  party,  for  the  greater  the  excitement  pro- 
f  such  news  on  the  minds  of  those  w/io  looked  for  redemption^  the 
jld  the  vigilance  of  the  government  be  aroused,  so  that  Jesus  would 
^  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  who  was  lying  in  wait, 
n  any  case,  they  who  place  the  presentation  in  the  temple  after  the 
he  magi,  must  also  determine  to  postpone  it  until  after  the  return 
'pt.  But  even  this  arrangement  clashes  with  the  evangelical  state- 
•r  it  requires  us  to  insert,  between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  his  pre- 

in  the  temple,  the  following  events :  the  arrival  of  the  magi,  the 
o  Egypt,  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the 

the  parents  of  Jesus  out  of  Egypt — obviously  too  much  to  be  in- 
\  the  space  of  forty  days.  It  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  the 
ion  of  the  child,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  mother  in  the 
^ere  procras^ated  beyond*  the  time  appointed  by  the  law.  This 
t,  however,  runs  counter  to  the  narrative  of  Luke,  who  expressly 
t  the  visit  to  the  temple  took  place  at  the  legal  time.     But  in  either 

difficulty  is  the  same;  the  parents  of  Jesus  could,  according  to 
's  account,  as  little  think  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  after  their  return 
ypt,  as  immediately  previous  to  their  departure  thither.  For  if 
)n  his  return  from  Egypt,  was  warned  not  to  enter  Judea,  because 
s  was  Herod's  successor  in  that  province,  he  would  least  of  all 
o  Jerusalem,  the  very  seat  of  the  redoubted  government, 
ither  of  the  above  plans,  therefore,  will  the  presentation  in  the  temple 
e  placed  after  the  visit  of  the  magi,  and  the  only  remaining  alterna- 

e.  g.  Augustin  de  consensu  evangelistarum,  il  5.     Storr,  oposc  acad.  iii.  s.  96  ff. 
n  ^Dgefs  Archiy.  i.  I,  s.  2i6ff. 
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tive»  which  is  embraced  by  the  majority  of  commentators,'  is  to  make  tb€ 
incident  noticed  by  Luke,  precede  both  those  narrated  by  Matthew.     This  is 
^^80  far  the  most  natural,  that  in  Matthew  there  is  at  least  an  indirect  intima- 
tion of  a  considerable  interval  between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  arrival  of 
the  magi.     For  we  are  told  that  Herod*s  decree  included  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  up  to  the  age  of  two  years ;  we  must  therefore  necessarily  infer, 
that  even  if  Herod,  to  make  sure  of  his  object,  exceeded  the  term  fixed  by 
the  magi,  the  star  had  been  visible  to  these  astrologers  for  more  than  a  year. 
Now  the  narrator,  seems  to  suppose  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  have  been 
cotemporary  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.    Viewing  the  narratives  in  this  order, 
the  parents  of  Jesus  first  journeyed  from  Bethlehem,  where  the  child  was 
bom,  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  present  the  legal  offerings ;  they  next  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  (according  to  Matt.  ii.  i  and  5)  they  were  found  by  the 
magi ;  then  followed  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  after  the  return  from  thence^ 
the  settlement  at  Nazareth.    The  first  and  most  urgent  question  that  heie 
suggests  itself  is  this :  What  had  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  do  a  second  time  ra 
Bethlehem,  which  was  not  their  home,  and  where  their  original  busines 
connected  with  the  census  must  surely  have  been  despatched  in  the  space  of 
forty  days  ?    The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be  deferred,  but  we  can 
find  an  ample  substitute  for  this  argument,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  £k1; 
in  one  which  rests  on  the  words  of  the  evangelical  narrative.     Luke  (v.  39) 
says,  in  the  most  definite  manner,  that  after  the  completion  of  the  1^ 
observance,  the  parents  of  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth,  as  to  their  proper 
home,  not  to  Bethlehem,  which,  according  to  him,  was  merely  a  temponi7 
residence.'    If,  then,  the  magi  arrived  after  the  presentation  in  the  tempkf 
they  must  have  met  with  the  parents  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth,  and  not  in 
Bethlehem,  as  Matthew  states.     Moreover,  had  the  arrival  of  the  magi  realty 
been  preceded  by  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  together  with  the  attention 
which  must  have  been  excited  by  the  language  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  it  is 
impossible  that  at  the  period  of  that  arrival  the  birth  of  the  messianic  child 
could  have  been  so  much  a  secret  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  announcement  of  it 
by  the  magi  should  be,  as  Matthew  relates,  a  source  of  general  astonishment^ 
If,  then,  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  can  have  taken  place 
neither  earlier  nor  later  than  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt ; 
and  if  the  flight  into  Egypt  can  have  taken  place  neither  earlier  nor  later  than 
the  presentation  in  the  temple ;  it  is  impossible  that  both  these  occurrences 
really  happened,  and,  at  the  very  utmost,  only  one  can  be  historical.* 

To  escape  from  this  dangerous  dilemma,  supranaturalism  has  lately  been 
induced  to  take  a  freer  position,  that  by  the  surrender  of  what  is  no  longer 
tenable,  the  residue  may  be  saved.  Neander  finds  himself  constrained  to 
admit,  that  neither  did  Luke  know  anything  of  what  Matthew  communicates 
concerning  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  nor  did  the  Greek  editor  of  Matthew  (to 
be  distinguished  from  the  apostle)  know  anything  of  the  events  detailed  by 
Luke.  But,  he  contends,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  both  the  dififerent 
series  of  incidents  cannot  have  happened.^    By  giving  this  turn  to  the  nuttier^ 

*  E.g.  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  I,  s.  51  ff.  Paulus,  Olshausen,  in  loc. 
'  Siiskind,  ut  sup.  s.  222. 

*  The  same  difference  as  to  the  chronological  relation  of  the  two  incidents  exists  between 
the  two  different  texts  of  the  apocryphal  book  :  Historia  de  nativitate  Marise  et  de  inC  Scnr.i 
see  Thilo,  p.  385,  noL 

*  This  incompatibility  of  the  two  narratives  was  perceived  at  an  early  period  by  tome 
opponents  of  Christianity.  Epiphanius  names  one  Philosabbatios,  together  with  Celsas  and 
Porphyry  (hseres.  IL  8). 

*  Neander,  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  33,  Anm. 
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the  difficulties  arising  from  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  are  certainly  avoided  ; 
not  so^  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  facts.     The  first  Evangelist 
ranges  in  close  succession  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  as 
though  no  change  of  place  had  intervened ;  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel 
represents  the  parents  of  Jesus  as  returning  with  the  child,  after  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple,  directly  to  Nazareth.     We  cannot,  on  this  ground^  argue 
from  one  evangelist  against  the  other ;  for  it  is  inadmissible  to  maintain  that 
certain  events  never  happened,  because  they  were  unknown  to  a  remote 
narrator.     But  viewing  the  two  narratives  in  another  light,  we  perceive  how 
improbable  it  is  that,  after  the  scene  in  the  temple,  the  birth  of  the  messianic 
dkUd  should  be  so  entirely  unknown  in  Jerusalem  as  the  conduct  of  Herod 
00  the  arrival  of  the  magi  implies ;  how  incredible  (reversing  the  order  of  the 
events)  that  Joseph  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  child 
ihich  Herod  had  just  sought  to  kill;  how  inconceivable,  Anally,  that  the 
parents  of  Jesus  should  have  retiurned  to  Bethlehem  after  the  presentation  in 
the  temple  (of  which  more  hereafter).    All  these  difficulties,  lying  in  the 
natore  of  the  facts,  difficulties  not  less  weighty  than  those  connected  with  the 
words  of  the  Evangelists,  still  subsist  in  Neander's  explanation,  and  prove  its 
inadequacy. 

Thus  the  dilemma  above  stated  remains,  and  were  we  compelled  to  choose 
onder  it,  we  should,  in  the  present  stage  of  oiu-  inquiry,  on  no  account  decide 
in  £ivour  of  Matthew's  narrative,  and  against  that  of  Luke ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  recognized  the  mythical  character  of  the  former,  we  should  have 
no  resource  but  to  adhere,  with  our  modem  critics,^  to  the  narrative  of  Luke, 
and  surrender  that  of  Matthew.  But  is  not  Luke's  narrative  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  Matthew,  and  instead  of  having  to  choose  between  the  two, 
must  we  not  deny  to  both  an  historical  character?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  examination. 

§38. 

THE  PRESENTATION   OF  JESUS  IN   THE  TEMPLE. 

The  nanative  of  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  22)  seems, 
at  the  first  glance,  to  bear  a  thoroughly  historical  stamp.  A  double  law,  on 
the  one  hand,  prescribing  to  the  mother  an  offering  of  purification,  on  the 
other,  requiring  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom  son,  leads  the  parents  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  temple.  Here  they  meet  with  a  devout  man,  absorbed 
in  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  named  Simeon.  Many  expositors  hold 
this  Simeon  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  his 
successor  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel ;  some 
even  identify  him  with  the  Sameas  of  Josephus,^  and  attach  importance  to 
his  pretended  descent  from  David^  because  this  descent  makes  him  a  relative 
of  Jesus,  and  helps  to  explain  the  following  scene  naturally ;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis is  improbable,  for  Luke  would  hardly  have  introduced  so  celebrated  a 
personage  by  the  meagre  designation,  otv^ponros  n?,  (a  certain  man).^  With- 
out this  hypothesis,  however,  the  scene  between  the  parents  of  Jesus  and 
Simeon,  as  also  the  part  played  by  Anna  the  prophetess,  seems  to  admit  of 
a  very  natural  explanation.     There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  with  the 

^  Schleiennacher,  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  47.     Schneckenburger,  ut  sap. 

^  Antiq.  xiv.  ix.  4,  xv.  i.  i  and  x.  4. 

*  The  Evang.  Nicodemi  indeed  calls  him,  c.  xvi.  6  lUyat  iMffKoXot,  and  the  Protev. 
Jaoobiy  c  xxiv.  makes  him  a  priest  or  even  high  priest,  vid.  Varr.  ap.  Thilo  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.  I,  s.  271,  comp.  aoj. 
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author  of  the  Natural  History,'  that  Simeoa  was  previously  aware  of  the  hope 
cherished  by  Mary  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah ;  we  need 
only,  with  Paulus  and  others,  conceive  the  facts  in  the  following  manner. 
Animated,  like  many  of  that  period,  with  the  hope  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  Simeon  receives,  probably  in  a  dream,  the  assurance  that  before 
his  death  he  ^vill  be  permitted  to  see  the  expected  deliverer  of  his  nation. 
One  day,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  visited  the  temple,  and 
on  this  very  day  Mary  brought  thither  her  child,  whose  beauty  at  once 
attracted  his  notice ;  on  learning  the  child's  descent  from  David,  the  attention 
and  interest  of  Simeon  were  excited  to  a  degree  that  induced  Mary  to  disclose 
to  him  the  hopes  which  were  reposed  on  this  scion  of  ancient  royalty,  with  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  by  which  they  had  been  called  into  existence. 
These  hopes  Simeon  embraced  with  confidence,  and  in  enthusiastic  language 
gave  utterance  to  his  messianic  expectations  and  forebodings,  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  would  be  fulfilled  in  this  child.  Still  less  do  we  need  the 
supposition  of  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  with  respect  to  Anna,  namely, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  women  who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesiii» 
and  was  thus  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  marvels  and  the  hopes  that 
had  clustered  round  his  cradle ;  she  had  heard  the  words  of  Simeon,  and 
being  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  she  gave  them  her  approval. 

Simple  as  this  explanation  appears,  it  is  not  less  arbitrary  than  we  have 
already  found  other  specimens  of  natural  interpretation.  The  evangelist  no- 
where says,  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  had  communicated  anything  concerning 
their  extraordinary  hopes  to  Simeon,  before  he  poured  forth  his  inspired 
words ;  on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  his  entire  narrative  consists  in  the  idea 
that  the  aged  saint  had,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  filled, 
instantaneously  discerned  in  Jesus  the  messianic  child,  and  the  reason  why 
the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  insisted  on,  is  to  make  it  evident  how 
Simeon  was  enabled,  without  any  previous  information,  to  recognise  in  Jesus 
the  promised  child,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foretel  the  course  of  his  destiny. 
Our  canonical  Gospel  refers  Simeon's  recognition  of  Jesus  to  a  supernatural 
principle  resident  in  Simeon  himself;  ih^  Evangelium  in/antia  arabUum  refers 
it  to  something  objective  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  ^ — far  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  original  narrative  than  the  natural  interpretation,  for  it  retains  the 
miraculous  element.  But,  apart  from  the  general  reasons  against  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles,  the  admission  of  a  miracle  in  this  instance  is  attended  with 
a  special  difficulty,  because  no  worthy  object  for  an  extraordinary  manifestation 
of  divine  power  is  discoverable.  For,  that  the  above  occurrence  during  the 
infancy  of  Jesus  served  to  disseminate  and  establish  in  more  distant  cudcs 
the  persuasion  of  his  Messiahship,  there  is  no  indication  ;  we  must  therefore, 
with  the  Evangelist,  limit  the  object  of  these  supernatural  communications  to 
Simeon  and  Anna,  to  whose  devout  hopes  was  vouchsafed  the  special  reward 
of  having  their  eyes  enlightened  to  discern  the  messianic  child.  But  that 
miracles  should  be  ordained  for  such  occasional  and  isolated  objects,  is  not 
reconcileable  with  just  ideas  of  divine  providence. 

Thus  here  again  we  find  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative,  especially  as  we  have  found  by  a  previous  investigation  that  it  is 
annexed  to  narratives  purely  mythical.  Simeon's  real  expressions,  say  some 
commentators,  were  probably  these  :  Would  that  I  might  yet  behold  the  new* 
born  Messiah,  even  as  I  now  bear  this  child  in  my  arms ! — a  simple  wish 

•  I  Th.  s.  205  ff. 

^  Cap.  vi.  Viditque  ilium  Simeon  senex  instar  columna  luHs  refitlgeniem^  cum  D§mmuL 
Maria  virgo^  mater  ejus,  ulnis  suis  eum  gestaret, — ei  circumdabant  cum  angeii  sMstar  circmitt 
ceUbrcmtes  ilium f  etc.    Ap.  Thilo,  p.  71* 
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which  was  transformed  ex  eventu  by  tradition,  into  the  positive  enunciations 
now  read  in  Luke^  But  this  explanation  is  incomplete,  for  the  reason  why 
such  stories  became  current  concerning  Jesus,  must  be  shown  in  the  relative 
position  of  this  portion  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
primitive  Christian  legend.  As  to  the  former,  this  scene  at  the  presentation 
of  Jesus  in  the  temple  is  obviously  parallel  with  that  at  the  circumcision  of 
the  Baptist,  narrated  by  the  same  evangelist ;  for  on  both  occasions,  at  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  is  praised  for  the  birth  of  a  national 
deliverer,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  child  is  prophetically  announced,  in 
the  one  case  by  the  father,  in  the  other  by  a  devout  stranger.  That  this 
scene  is  in  the  former  instance  connected  with  the  circumcision,  in  the  latter 
with  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  seems  to  l)e  accidental ;  when  however 
the  legend  had  once,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  so  profusely  adorned  the  presentation 
in  the  temple,  the  circumcision  must  be  left,  as  we  have  above  found  it, 
without  embellishment. 

As  to  the  second  spring  in  the  formation  of  our  narrative,  namely,  the 
interest  of  the  Christian  legend,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  this  would  acL 
He  who,  as  a  man,  so  clearly  proved  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  must  also, 
it  was  thought,  even  as  a  child  have  been  recognisable  in  his  true  character 
to  an  eye  rendered  acute  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  who  at  ^  later  period,  by  his 
powerful  words  and  deeds,  manifested  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  must 
surely,  even  before  he  could  speak  or  move  with  freedom,  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  divinity.  Moreover  if  men,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  early 
pressed  Jesus  with  love  and  reverence  in  their  arms,  then  was  the  spirit  that 
animated  him  not  an  impious  one,  as  his  enemies  alleged  ;  and  if  a  holy  seer 
had  predicted,  along  with  the  high  destiny  of  Jesus,  the  conflict  which  he  had 
to  undergo,  and  the  anguish  which  his  fate  would  cause  his  mother, <^  then  it 
was  assuredly  no  chance,  but  a  divine  plan,  that  led  him  into  the  depths  of 
abasement  on  the  way  to  his  ultimate  exaltation. 

This  view  of  the  narrative  is  thus  countenanced  positively  by  the  nature  of 
the  fact, — and  negatively  by  the  difficulties  attending  any  other  explanation. 
One  cannot  but  wonder,  therefore,  how  Schleiermacher  can  be  influenced 
against  it  by  an  observation  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  similar 
view  of  the  history  of  the  Baptist's  birth,  namely,  that  the  narrative  is  too 
natural  to  have  been  fabricated  "^ ;  and  how  Neander  can  argue  against  it, 
from  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  more  imposing  traits  which  the  mythus  would 
have  substituted  for  our  narrative.  Far  from  allowing  a  puriflcation  for  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  a  redemption  for  himself,  to  take  place  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  Neander  thinks  the  mythus  would  have  depicted  an  angelic  appear- 
ance, intended  to  deter  Mary  or  the  priest  from  an  observance  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  Jesus.®  As  though  even  the  Christianity  of  Paul  did  not 
maintain  that  Christ  was  bom  under  the  law  ycvo/icvos  vno  vofiov  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ; 
how  much  more  then  the  Judaic  Christianity  whence  these  narratives  are 
derived  !  As  though  Jesus  himself  had  not,  agreeably  to  this  view  of  his 
position,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  according  to  the  Evangelist  whose 
narrative  is  in  question,  without  any  previous  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the 

*  Thus  E.  F.  in  the  treatise,  on  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matth.  and  Luke.  In  Henke*s 
Mag.  5  bd.  s.  169  f.     A  similar  half  measure  is  in  Matthai,  Synopse  der  4  Evan.  s.  3,  5  f. 

•  With  the  words  of  Simeon  addressed  to  Mary  :  /col  aoO  Bi  aOrijs  -Hiv  ^vxV  3tcXei)<reTcu 
^^afa  (▼.  35)comp.   the  words  in  the  messianic  psalm  of  sorrow,  xxii.  21  :  /^tkrai  dwb 

'  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  37.  Compare  on  the  other  hand  the  observations 
in  f  18,  with  those  of  the  authors  there  quoted,  Note  19.  . 

'  Neander  here  (s.  24  f.)  mistakes  the  apocryphal  for  the  mythical,  as  he  had  before  aone 
the  poetical. 
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Baptist !  Of  more  weight  is  Schleiermacher's  other  observation,  that  suppos- 
ing this  narrative  to  be  merely  a  poetical  creation,  its  author  would  scarcelf 
have  placed  by  the  side  of  Simeon  Anna,  of  whom  he  makes  no  poetical  use, 
still  less  would  he  have  characterized  her  with  minuteness,  after  designaung 
his  principal  personage  with  comparative  negligence.  But  to  represent  the 
dignity  of  the  child  Jesus  as  being  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses, 
and  especially  to  associate  a  prophetess  with  a  prophet — ^this  is  just  the 
symmetrical  grouping  that  the  legend  loves.  The  detailed  description  of 
Anna  may  have  been  taken  from  a  real  person  who,  at  the  time  when  oar 
narrative  originated,  was  yet  held  in  remembrance  for  her  distinguished  pietjr. 
As  to  the  Evangelist's  omission  to  assign  her  any  particular  speech,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  her  office  is  to  spread  abroad  the  glad  news,  while  that  of 
Simeon  is  to  welcome  Jesus  into  the  temple :  hence  as  the  part  of  the 
prophetess  was  to  be  performed  behind  the  scenes,  her  precise  words  coald 
not  be  given.  As  in  a  former  instance  Schleiermacher  supposes  the  Evangelist 
to  have  received  his  history  from  the  lips  of  the  shepherds,  so  here  he  con- 
ceives him  to  have  been  indebted  to  Anna,  of  whose  person  he  has  so  vivid 
a  recollection;  Neander  approves  this  opinion — not  the  only  straw  thrown 
out  by  Schleiermacher,  to  which  this  theologian  has  clung  in  the  emergencies 
of  modem  criticism. 

At  this  point  also,  where  I^uke's  narrative  leaves  Jesus  for  a  series  of  yean» 
there  is  a  concluding  sentence  on  the  prosperous  growth  of  the  child  (v.  40) ; 
a  similar  sentence  occurs  at  the  corresponding  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Baptist,  and  both  recall  the  analogous  form  of  expression  found  in  the  history 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  24  f.). 

§  39. 

RETROSPECT.      DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN    MATTHEW  AND    LUKE   AS   TO  THB 
ORIGINAL   RESIDENCE  OF  THE   PARENTS  OF  JESUS. 

In  the  foregoing  examinations  we  have  called  in  question  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  narratives  concerning  the  genealogy,  birth,  and 
childhood  of  Jesus,  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  the  narratives  taken 
separately  contain  much  that  will  not  bear  an  historical  interpretation ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  parallel  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  exclude  each 
other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true,  and  one  must  necessarily  be 
false ;  this  imputation  however  may  attach  to  either,  and  consequently  to 
both.  One  of  the  contradictions  between  the  two  narratives  extends  from  the 
commencement  of  the  history  of  the  childhood  to  the  point  we  have  noi 
reached  ;  it  has  therefore  often  come  in  our  way,  but  we  have  been  unabh 
hitherto  to  give  it  our  consideration,  because  only  now  that  we  have  com- 
pletely reviewed  the  scenes  in  which  it  figures,  have  we  materials  enough  or 
which  to  found  a  just  estimate  of  its  consequences.  We  refer  to  the  diver 
gency  that  exists  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  relation  to  the  origina 
dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus. 

Luke,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  history,  gives  Nazareth  as  the  abode  o 
Joseph  and  Mary  ;  here  the  angel  seeks  Mary  (i.  26) ;  here  we  must  suppose 
Mary's  house  oTucos,  to  be  situated  (i.  56);  from  hence  the  parents  of  Jesu 
journey  to  Bethlehem  on  account  of  the  census  (ii.  4)  :  and  hither,  whei 
circumstances  permit,  they  return  as  to  their  own  city  iroAis  avrw¥  (v.  39) 
Thus  in  Luke,  Nazareth  is  evidently  the  proper  residence  of  the  parents  o 
Jesus,  and  they  only  visit  Bethlehem  for  a  short  time,  owing  to  a  casua 
circumstance. 
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In  Matthew,  it  is  not  stated  in  the  first  instance  where  Joseph  and  Mary 
resided.  According  to  ii.  i,  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  since  no 
extraordinary  circumstances  are  said  to  have  led  his  parents  thither,  it  appears 
as  if  Matthew  supposed  them  to  have  been  originally  resident  in  Bethlehem. 
Here  he  makes  the  parents  with  the  child  receive  the  visit  of  the  magi ;  then 
follows  the  flight  into  Egypt,  on  returning  from  which  Joseph  is  only  deterred 
from  again  seeking  Judea  by  a  special  divine  admonition,  which  directs  him 
to  Nazareth  in  Galilee  (ii.  22).  This  last  particular  renders  certain  what  had 
before  seemed  probable,  namely,  that  Matthew  did  not  with  Luke  suppose 
Nazareth,  but  Bethlehem,  to  have  been  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  conceived  their  final  settlement  at  Nazareth  to 
have  been  the  result  of  unforeseen  circumstances. 

This  contradiction  is  generally  glided  over  without  suspicion.     The  reason 
of  this  lies  in  the  peculiar  character  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  character  on 
which  a  modern  writer  has  built  the  assertion  that  this  Evangelist  does  not 
contradict  Luke  concerning  the  original  residence  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  for 
he  says  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  troubling  himself  as  little  about  topo- 
gnphical  as  chronological  accuracy.     He  mentions  the  later  abode  of  Joseph 
^  Mary,  and  the  birth-place  of  Jesus,  solely  because  it  was  possible  to  con- 
i>^  with  them  Old  Testament  prophecies ;  as  the  abode  of  the  parent  of 
Jesus  prior  to  his  birth  furnished  no  opportunity  for  a  similar  quotation, 
Matthew  has  left  it  entirely  unnoticed,  an  omission  which  however,  in  his 
^yle  of  narration,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  abode,  or  that  he 
supposed  it  to  have  been  Bethlehem.^     But  even  admitting  that  the  silence 
^  Matthew  on  the  earlier  residence  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  in  Nazaretlj^  and 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  caused  Bethlehem  to  be  his  birth-place, 
proves  nothing ;  yet  the  above  supposition  requires  that  the  exchange  of  Beth- 
^^hem  for  Nazareth  should  be  so  represented  as  to  give  some  intimation,  or 
^  least  to  leave  a  possibility,  that  we  should  understand  the  former  to  be  a 
'^'erely  temporary  abode,  and  the  journey  to  the  latter  a  return  homeward. 
Such  an  intimation  would  have  been  given,  had  Matthew  attributed  to  the 
^gelic  vision,  that  determined  Joseph's  settlement  in  Nazareth  after  his 
'^ecurn  from  Egypt,  such  communications  as  the  following :  Return  now  into 
^he  land  of  Israel  and  into  your  native  city  Nazareth,  for  there  is  no  further 
Oeed  of  your  presence  in  Bethlehem,  since  the  prophecy  that  your  messianic 
'hild  should  be  bom  in  that  place  is  already  fulfilled.     But  as  Matthew  is 
Jleged  to  be  generally  indifferent  about  localities,  we  will  be  moderate,  and 
!einand  no  positive  intimation  from   him,  but  simply  make  the   negative 
^quisition,  that  he  should  not  absolutely  exclude  the  idea,  that  Nazareth  was 
ie  original  dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus.     This  requisition  would 
e  met  if,  instead  of  a  special  cause  being  assigned  for  the  choice  of  Nazareth 
s  a  residence,  it  had  been  merely  said  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  returned  by 
ivioe  direction  into  the  land  of  Israel  and  betook  themselves  to  Nazareth. 
t  would  certainly  seem  abrupt  enough,  if  without  any  preamble  Nazareth 
ere  all  at  once  named  instead  of  Bethlehem  :  of  this  our  narrator  was  con- 
rious,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  detailed  the  causes  that  led  to  the  change 
L  22).     But  instead  of  doing  this,  as  we  hare  shown  that  he  must  have  done 
had  he,  with  Luke,  known  Nazareth  to  be  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
le  parents  of  Jesus,  his  account  has  precisely  the  opposite  bearing,  which 
ndeniably  proves  that  his  supposition  was  the  reverse  of  Luke's.     For  when 
[atlhew  represents  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt  as  being  prevented  from 
)iiig  to  Judea  solely  by  his  fear  of  Archelaus,  he  ascribes  to  him  an  inclina- 

^  Olshausen,  bibl.  Comm.  i.  s.  142  f. 
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tion  to  proceed  to  that  province — an  inclination  which  is  unaccountable  if  the 
afTair  of  the  census  alone  had  taken  him  to  Bethlehem,  and  which  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  formerly  dwelt  there.  On  the 
other  hand  as  Matthew  makes  the  danger  from  Archelaus  (together  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy)  the  sole  cause  of  the  settlement  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
at  Nazareth,  he  cannot  have  supposed  that  this  was  their  original  home,  for 
in  that  case  there  would  have  been  an  independently  decisive  cause  which 
would  have  rendered  any  other  superfluous. 

Thus  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Matthew  with  Luke,  in  the  present 
instance,  turns  upon  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  how  the  parents  of  Jesus 
could,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  proceed  a 
second  time  to  Bethlehem  unless  this  place  had  formerly  been  their  home. 
The  efforts  of  commentators  have  accordingly  been  chiefly  applied  to  the  task 
of  flnding  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  an  inclination  in  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Such  efforts  are  of  a  very  early  date.  Justin  Martyr,  holding  by  Lukc^ 
wiio,  while  he  decidedly  states  Nazareth  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
])arents  of  Jesus,  yet  does  not  represent  Joseph  as  a  complete  stranger  in 
Bethlehem  (for  he  makes  it  the  place  from  which  he  lineally  sprang)^ 
seems  to  suppose  that  Nazareth  was  the  dwelling-place  and  Bethlehem 
the  birth-place  of  Joseph,'  and  Credner  thinks  that  this  passage  of  Justin 
points  out  the  source,  and  presents  the  reconciliation  of  the  diveigent 
statements  of  our  two  Evangelists.^  But  it  is  far  from  presenting  a  reconcili- 
ation. For  as  Nazareth  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  Joseph  had 
chosen  as  his  home,  no  reason  appears  why,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he 
should  all  at  once  desire  to  exchange  his  former  residence  for  his  birth-place, 
especially  as,  according  to  Justin  himself,  the  cause  of  his  former  journey  to 
Bethlehem  had  not  been  a  plan  of  settling  there,  but  simply  the  census — a 
cause  which,  after  the  flight,  no  longer  existed.  Thus  the  statement  of  Justin 
leans  to  the  side  of  Luke  and  does  not  sufiice  to  bring  him  into  harmony 
with  Matthew.  That  it  was  the  source  of  our  two  evangelical  accounts  is  still 
less  credible ;  for  how  could  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  mentions  neither 
Nazareth  as  a  dwelling-place,  nor  the  census  as  the  cause  of  a  journey  to 
Bethlehem,  originate  in  the  statement  of  Justin,  to  which  these  facts  are 
essential  ?  Arguing  generally,  where  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  two  diverging 
statements,  on  the  other,  an  insufficient  attempt  to  combine  them,  it  is  certain 
tliat  the  latter  is  not  the  parent  and  the  two  former  its  offspring,  but  vice  versi. 
Moreover,  in  this  department  of  attempting  reconciliations,  we  have  already, 
in  connection  with  the  genealogies,  learned  to  estimate  Justin  or  his  authorities. 

A  more  thorough  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  made  in  the  Evangelhtm  it 
iiativitate  Maria^  and  has  met  with  much  approval  from  modern  theologians. 
According  to  this  apocryphal  book,  the  house  of  Mary's  parents  was  at  Nax- 
areth,  and  although  she  was  brought  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  there 
espoused  to  Joseph,  she  returned  after  this  occurrence  to  her  parents  in 
Cialilee.  Joseph,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  only  born  at  Bethlehem,  as  Justin 
seems  to  intimate,  but  also  Hved  there,  and  thither  brought  home  his 
betrothed.*     But  this  mode  of  conciliation,  unlike  the  other,  is  favourable  to 

'  Dial.  c.  Trypho,  78  :  Joseph  came  from  Nazareth,  where  he  livedo  to  Bethlehem,  whtmct 
he  JfoSf  to  be  enrolled,  dj^XriXj^Oei  {'lw<r^)  dwo  Na^x/>^r,  (yda  &k€i,  tit  Bi^^e^M*  B9tw  ^r, 
dwoypd}/^6cu.  The  words  60tp  Ijp  might  however  be  understood  as  signifjring  merely  the 
place  of  his  tribe,  especially  if  Justin's  addition  be  considered  :  /-or  his  rate  was  of  the  triU 
ofjudahf  which  inhabits  that  /ami,  drb  ydp  rijs  KaroiKoOciis  rV  yv"  iKtitniw  ^v\^  'IM*  H 
yiwot  ^v, 

'  Beitriif^e  nir  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  I.  s.  217.     Comp.  Hoffmann,  s.  238  f.  277  AT. 

*  C.  I.  8.  10. 
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Matthew  and  disadvantageous  to  Luke.  For  the  census  with  its  attendant 
circumstances  is  left  out,  and  necessarily  so,  because  if  Joseph  were  at  home 
in  Bethlehem,  and  only  went  to  Nazareth  to  fetch  his  bride,  the  census  could 
not  be  represented  as  the  reason  why  he  returned  to  Bethlehem,  for  he  would 
have  done  so  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  after  a  few  days'  absence. 
Above  all,  had  Bethlehem  been  his  home,  he  would  not  on  his  arrival  have 
sought  an  inn  where  there  was  no  room  for  him,  but  would  have  taken  Mary 
under  his  own  roof.  Hence  modem  expositors  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  outlet  presented  by  the  apocryphal  book,  and  yet  to  save  the  census  of 
Loke  from  rejection,  maintain  that  Joseph  did  indeed  dwell,  and  carry  on  his 
trade,  in  Bethlehem,  but  that  he  possessed  no  house  of  his  own  in  that  place,  and 
the  census  recalling  him  thither  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  had  not 
yet  provided  one.^  But  Luke  makes  it  appear,  not  only  that  the  parents  of 
Jesus  were  not  yet  settled  in  Bethlehem,  but  that  they  were  not  even  desirous 
of  settling  there ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their  intention  to  depart  after 
the  shortest  possible  stay.  This  opinion  supposes  great  poverty  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  Olshausen,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  enriching  them, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  difference  in  question.  He  supposes  that  they 
had  property  both  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  and  could  therefore  have 
settled  in  either  place,  but  unknown  circumstances  inclined  them,  on  their 
return  from  Egypt,  to  fix  upon  Bethlehem  until  the  divine  warning  came  as 
a  preventive.  Thus  Olshausen  declines  particularizing  the  reason  why  it  ap- 
peared desirable  to  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  settle  in  Bethlehem  ;  but 
Heydenreich  ^  and  others  have  supplied  his  omission,  by  assuming  that  it 
must  have  seemed  to  them  most  fitting  for  him,  who  was  pre-eminently  the 
Son  of  David,  to  be  brought  up  in  David's  own  city. 

Here,  however,  theologians  would  do  well  to  take  for  their  model  the 
honesty  of  Neander,  and  to  confess  with  him  that  of  this  intention  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  settle  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  give  up  the  plan,  Luke  knows  nothing,  and  that  they  rest  on  the  author- 
ity of  Matthew  alone.  But  what  reason  does  Matthew  present  for  this  alleged  • 
change  of  place  ?  The  visit  of  the  magi,  the  massacre  of  the  infants,  visions 
in  dreams — events  whose  evidently  unhistorical  character  quite  disqualifies 
them  from  serving  as  proofs  of  a  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand  Neander,  while  confessing  that  the 
author  of  the  first  Gospel  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances which,  according  to  Luke,  led  to  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  hence 
took  Bethlehem  to  be  the  original  residence  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  maintains 
that  there  may  be  an  essential  agreement  between  the  two  accounts  though 
that  agreement  did  not  exist  in  the  consciousness  of  the  writers.'^  But,  once 
more,  what  cause  does  Luke  assign  for  the  journey  to  Bethlehem?  The 
census,  which  our  previous  investigations  have  shown  to  be  as  frail  a  support 
for  this  statement,  as  the  infanticide  and  its  consequences  for  that  of  Matthew. 
Hence  here  again  it  is  not  possible  by  admitting  the  inacquaintance  of  the 
one  narrator  with  what  the  other  presents  to  vindicate  the  statements  of  both  ; 
since  each  has  against  him,  not  only  the  ignorance  of  the  other,  but  the 
improbability  of  his  own  narrative. 

But  we  must  distinguish  more  exactly  the  respective  aspects  and  elements 
of  the  two  accounts.  As,  according  to  the  above  observations,  the  change  of 
residence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  is  in  Matthew  so  linked  with 
the  unhistorical  data  of  the  infanticide  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  that  without 

*  Pftulnt,  exee.  Handb.  i,  a,  s.  178. 

*  Ueber  die  Unzulassigkeit  der  mythischen  Auflfassung  u.  s.  f.  i,  s.  loi. 
»  L.  J.  Ch.  s.  33. 
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these  every  cause  for  the  migration  disappears,  we  turn  to  Luke's  aoooimt, 
which  makes  the  parents  of  Jesus  resident  in  the  same,  place,  both  after  and 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  in  Luke,  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  being  bom 
in  another  place  than  where  his  parents  dwelt,  is  made  to  depend  on  an  cfcot 
as  unhistorical  as  the  marvels  of  Matthew,  namely  the  census.  If  this  be 
surrendered,  no  motive  remains  that  could  induce' the  parents  of  Jesus  to  take 
a  formidable  journey  at  so  critical  a  period  for  Mary,  and  in  this  view  of  the 
case  Matthew's  representation  seems  the  more  probable  one,  that  Jesus  wis 
born  in  the  home  of  his  parents  and  not  in  a  strange  place.  Hitherto^  how- 
ever, we  have  only  obtained  the  negative  result,  that  the  evangelical  stat^ 
ments,  according  to  which  the  parents  of  Jesus  lived  at  first  in  another  place 
than  that  in  which  they  subsequently  settled,  and  1  Jesus  was  bom  elsewhere 
than  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  are  destitute  of  any  guarantee ;  we  have  yet 
to  seek  for  a  positive  conclusion  by  inquiring  what  was  really  the  place  of  hii 
birth. 

On  this  point  we  are  drawn  in  two  opposite  directions.     In  both  Gospels 
we  find  Bethlehem  stated  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Jesus,  and  there  is,  Itt  we 
have  seen,  no  impediment  to  our  supposing  that  it  was  the  habitual  residence 
of  his  parents ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  Gospels  again  concur  in  represent- 
ing Nazareth  as  the  ultimate  dwelling-place  of  Joseph  and  his  family,  and  it 
is  only  an  unsupported  statement  that  forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  their  original 
residence,  and  consequently  as  the  birth-place  of  Jesus.    It  would  be  im- 
possible to  decide  between  these  contradictory  probabilities  were  both  equally 
strong,  but  as  soon  as  the  slightest  inequality  between  them  is  discovered,  we 
are  warranted  to  form  a  conclusion.     Let  us  first  test  the  opinion,  that  the 
Galilean  city  Nazareth  was  the  final  residence  of  Jesus.     This  is  not  supported 
barely  by  the  passages  immediately  under  consideration,  in  the  and  chapten 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  ; — it  rests  on  an  uninterrupted  series  of  data  drawn  from 
the  Gospels  and  from  the  earliest  church  history.     The  Galilean,  the  Nazar- 
ene — were  the  epithets  constantly  applied  to  Jesus.    As  Jesus  of  Nazareth  he 
was  introduced  by  Philip  to  Nathanael,  whose  responsive  question  was,  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?    Nazareth  is  described,  not  only  as 
the  place  where  he  was  brought  up,  ov  rjv  T€dpafjLiJL€yoi  (Luke  iv.  16  f.),  but  also 
as  his  country  ;  irarpU  (Matt.  xiii.  34,  Mark  vi.  i).     He  was  known  among  the 
populace  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Luke  xviii.  37.),  and  invoked  under  this  name 
by  the  demons  (Mark  l  24).     The  inscription  on  the  cross  styles  him  a 
Nazarene  (John  xix.  19),  and  after  his  resurrection  his  apostles  everywhere 
proclaimed  him  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  ii.  22),  and  worked  miracles  in  his 
name  (Acts  iii.  6).     His  disciples  too  were  long  called  Nazarenes,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  late  period  that  this  name  was  exclusively  applied  to  a  heretical 
sect.  ^    This  appellation  proves,  if  not  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Nazareth,  at  least 
that  he  resided  in  that  place  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  as,  according  to 
a  probable  tradition  (Luke  iv.  16  f.  parall.),  Jesus,  during  his  public  life,  paid 
but  transient  visits  to  Nazareth,  this  prolonged  residence  must  be  referred  to 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     Thus 
his  family,  at  least  his  parents,  must  have  lived  in  Nazareth  during  his  child- 
hood ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  once  dwelt  there,  it  follo?^  that  they 
dwelt  there  always,  for  we  have  no  historical  grounds  for  supposing  a  change 
of  residence :  so  that  this  one  of  the  two  contradictory  propositions  has  as 
much  certainty  as  we  can  expect,  in  a  fact  belonging  to  so  remote  and  obscure 
a  period. 

Neither  does  the  other  proposition,  however,  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Beth- 

*  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion  iv.  8.     Epiphan.  hser.  xxix.  i. 
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bem,  rest  solely  on  the  statement  of  our  Gospels ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  an 
pectation,  originating  in  a  prophetic  passage,  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
»m  at  Bethlehem  (comp.  with  Matt.  ii.  5  f.,  John  vii.  42).  But  this  is  a 
ngerous  support,  which  they  who  wish  to  retain  as  historical  the  Gospel 
Ltement,  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem^  will  do  well  to  renounce.  For 
lerever  we  find  a  narrative  which  recounts  the  accomplishment  of  a  long- 
pected  event,  a  strong  suspicion  must  arise,  that  the  narrative  owes  its  origin 
lely  to  the  pre-existent  belief  that  that  event  would  be  accomplished.  But  our 
spicion  is  converted  into  certainty  when  we  find  this  belief  to  be  groundless ; 
d  this  is  the  case  here,  for  the  alleged  issue  must  have  confirmed  a  false 
:erpretation  of  a  prophetic  passage.  Thus  this  prophetic  evidence  of  the 
th  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  deprives  the  historical  evidence,  which  li^s  in  the 
d  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  its  value,  since  the  latter  seems  to  be 
lit  on  the  former,  and  consequently  shares  its  fall.  Any  other  voucher 'for 
is  fact  is  however  sought  in  vain.  Nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  is 
s  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  mentioned ;  nowhere  does  he  appear  in  any 
ation  with  his  alleged  birth-place,  or  pay  it  the  honour  of  a  visit,  which  he 
t  does  not  deny  to  the  unworthy  Nazareth  ;  nowhere  does  he  appeal  to  the 
;t  as  a  concomitant  proof  of  his  messiahship,  although  he  had  the  most 
lect  inducements  to  do  so,  for  many  were  repelled  from  him  by  his  Galilean 
^n,  and  defended  their  prejudice  by  referring  to  the  necessity,  that  the 
essiah  should  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David  (John  vii.  42).^ 
hn  does  not,  it  is  true,  say  that  these  objections  were  uttered  in  the  presence 
Jesus ;  ^^  but  as,  immediately  before,  he  had  annexed  to  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
:omment  of  his  own,  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  so 
re  he  might  very  suitably  have  added,  in  explanation  of  the  doubts  expressed 

the  people,  that  they  did  not  yet  know  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem. 
ch  an  observation  will  be  thought  too  super^cial  and  trivial  for  an  apostle 
e  John  :  thus  much  however  must  be  admitted ;  he  had  occasion  repeatedly 
aiention  the  popular  notion  that  Jesus  was  a  native  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
Qsequent  prejudice  against  him ;  had  he  then  known  otherwise,  he  must 
ve  added  a  corrective  remark,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  leaving  the  false  im- 
ession,  that  he  also  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  Nazarene.  As  it  is,  we  find 
athanael,  John  i.  46,  alleging  this  objection,  without  having  his  opinion 
ztified  either  mediately  or  immediately,  for  he  nowhere  learns  that  the  good 
rVft^did  not  really  come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  the  conclusion  he  is  left  to 
aw  is,  that  even  out  of  Nazareth  something  good  can  come.  In  general, 
Jesus  were  really  bom  in  Bethlehem,  though  but  fortuitously  (according  to 
ike's  representation),  it  is  incomprehensible,  considering  the  importance  of 
is  fact  to  the  article  of  his  messiahship,  that  even  his  own  adherents  should 
ways  call  him  the  Nazarene,  instead  of  opposing  to  this  epithet,  pronounced 
r  his  opponents  with  polemical  emphasis,  the  honourable  title  of  the  Beth- 
hemite. 

Thus  the  evangelical  statement  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem  is  desti- 
te  of  all  valid  historical  evidence ;  nay,  it  is  contravened  by  positive  his- 
rical  facts.     We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  lived 

Nazareth,  not  only  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  also,  as  we  have  no  counter 
idence,  prior  to  that  event,  and  that,  no  credible  testimony  to  the  contrary 
Listing,  Jesus  was  probably  not  bom  at  any  other  place  than  the  home  of  his 
urents.  With  this  twofold  conclusion,  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  bora  at 
ethlehem  is  irreconcileable :  it  can  therefore  cost  us  no  further  effort  to 

*  Comp.  K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt,  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek,  3,  i,  s.  123  f. ;  Kaiser,  bibl  Theol. 
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\       decide  that  Jesus  was  born,  not  in  Bethlehem,  but,  as  we  have  no  trustworthy 
'        indications  that  point  elsewhere,  in  all  probability  at  Nazareth. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  evangelists  on  this  point  may  be  thus  stated- 
Each  of  their  accounts  is  partly  correct,  and  partly  incorrect :  Luke  is  right  in 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  earlier  with  the  later  residence  of  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  and  herein  Matthew  is  wrong ;  again,  Matthew  is  right  in  maintaining^ 
the  identity  of  the  birth-place  of  Jesus  with  the  dwelling-place  of  his  parents, 
and  here  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  Luke.  Further,  Luke  is  entirely  correct  in 
making  the  parents  of  Jesus  reside  in  Nazareth  before,  as  well  as  after,  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  while  Matthew  has  only  half  the  truth,  namely,  that  they  were 
established  there  after  his  birth  ;  but  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem  both  are  decidedly  wrong.  The  source  of  all  the  error  of  their 
narratives,  is  the  Jewish  opinion  with  which  they  fell  in,  that  the  Messiah  most 
be  born  at  Bethlehem  ;  the  source  of  all  their  truth,  is  the  fact  which  lay  be- 
fore them,  that  he  always  passed  for  a  Nazarene ;  finally,  the  cause  of  the 
various  admixture  of  the  true  and  the  false  in  both,  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  latter  in  Matthew,  is  th6  different  position  held  by  the  two  writers  in  r^ 
lation  to  the  above  data.  Two  particulars  were  to  be  reconciled — the  historical 
fact  that  Jesus  was  universally  reputed  to  be  a  Nazarene,  and  the  prophetic 
requisition  that,  as  Messiah,  he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem.  Matthev,  or 
the  legend  which  he  followed,  influenced  by  the  ruling  tendency  to  apply  the 
prophecies,  observable  in  his  Gospel,  effected  the  desired  reconciliation  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  greatest  prominence  was  given  to  Bethlehem,  the  localitf 
pointed  out  by  the  prophet ;  this  was  represented  as  the  original  home  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  and  Nazareth  merely  as  a  place  of  refuge,  recommended  bf 
a  subsequent  turn  of  events.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  more  bent  on  historic 
detail,  either  adopted  or  created  that  form  of  the  legend,  which  attaches  the 
greatest  important  to  Nazareth,  making  it  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  and  regarding  the  sojourn  in  Bethlehem  as  a  temporary  ooe^ 
the  consequence  of  a  casual  occurrence. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  no  one,  we  imagine,  will  be  inclined 
either  with  Schleiermacher,  ^^  to  leave  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  two  narratives  to  the  real  facts  undecided,  or  with  Sieffert,^  to  pronounce 
exclusively  in  favour  of  Luke.^^ 

'^  Ueber  den  Lulca.^,  s.  49.     There  is  a  similar  hesitation  in  Thelte,  Biographic  Jesa,  1 1$* 

**  Ueber  den  Ursprung  u.  s.  w.,  s.  68  f,  u.  s.  158. 

^'  Comp.  Ammon.  Fortbildung,  i,  s.  194  ff.  ;  De  Wette,  exeget.  Handb.  i»  2,  s.  24fl; 
George,  s.  84  ff.  That  different  narrators  may  give  different  explanations  of  the  same  fiKt« 
and  that  these  different  explanations  may  afterwards  be  united  in  one  book,  is  proved  hf 
many  examples  in  the  O.  T.  Thus  in  Genesis,  three  derivations  are  given  of  the  nsaie 
of  Isaac  ;  two  of  that  of  Jacob  (xxv.  26.  xxvii.  16),  and  so  of  Edom  and  Beersheba  (xzL  31. 
xxvi.  33).  Comp.  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  mos.  Gesch.,  s.  no.  118  fil  and  my  StreitschiificBi 
I,  I,  s.  83  ff. 
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THE  FIRST   VISIT  TO   THE  TEMPLE,  AND   THE  EDUCATION  OF  JESUS. 


§40. 
JESUS,   WHEN  TWELVE  YEARS   OLD,    IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  passes  in  silence  over  the  entire  period  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  parents  of  Jesus  out  of  Egypt,  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  : 
and  even  Luke  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the  long  interval  between  the  early 
childhood  of  Jesus  and  his  maturity,  beyond  a  single  incident — his  demeanour 
on  a  visit  to  the  temple  in  his  twelfth  year  (ii.  41-52).  This  anecdote,  out 
of  the'early  youth  of  Jesus  is,  as  Hess  has  truly  remarked,^  distinguished  from 
the  narratives  hitherto  considered,  belonging  to  his  childhood,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Jesus  no  longer,  as  in  the  latter,  holds  a  merely  passive  position, 
but  presents  an  active  proof  of  his  high  destination ;  a  proof  which  has  always 
been  especially  valued,  as  indicating  the  moment  in  which  the  consciousness 
of  that  destination  was  kindled  in  Jesus.^ 

In  his  twelfth  year,  the  period  at  which,  according  to  Jewish  usage,  the  boy 
became  capable  of  an  independent  participation  in  the  sacred  rites,  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  as  this  narrative  informs  us,  took  him  for  the  first  time  to  the  Pass- 
over. At  the  expiration  of  the  feast,  the  parents  bent  their  way  homewards  ; 
that  their  son  was  missing  gave  them  no  immediate  anxiety,  because  they 
supposed  him  to  be  among  their  travelling  companions,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  they  had  accomplished  a  day's  journey,  and  in  vain  sought  their '  son 
among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  that  they  turned  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
look  for  him  there.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  may 
with  reason  excite  surprise.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  carefulness  which 
it  has  been  thought  incumbent  on  us  to  attribute  to  them,  that  they  should 
have  allowed  the  divine  child  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  to  remain  so  long 
out  of  their  sight ;  and  hence  they  have  on  many  sides  been  accused  of  ne- 
glect and  a  dereliction  of  duty,  in  the  instance  before  us.^  It  has  been  urged, 
as  a  general  consideration  in  vindication  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  that  the  greater 
freedom  permitted  to  the  boy  is  easily  conceivable  as  part  of  a  liberal  method 
of  education  ;^  but  even  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  it  would  seem  more 
than  liberal  for  parents  to  let  a  boy  of  twelve  years  remain  out  of  their  sight 
during  so  long  an  interval  as  our  narrative  supposes ;  how  far  less  reconcile- 
able  must  it  then  be  with  the  more  rigid  views  of  education  held  by  the 

^  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  iia 

'  Olshausen,  bibl.  Comm.  i,  s.  145  f. 

'  Olshausen,  utsup.  i.  150. 

*  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  $  37. 
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ancients,  not  excepting  the  Jews  ?  It  is  remarked  however,  that  viewing  ih< 
case  as  an  extraordinary  one,  the  parents  of  Jesus  knew  their  child,  and  thr 
could  therefore  very  well  confide  in  his  understanding  and  character,  so  far  a 
to  be  in  no  fear  that  any  danger  would  accrue  to  him  from  his  unusual  fre< 
dom ;  5  but  we  can  perceive  from  their  subsequent  anxiety,  that  they  were  DC 
so  entirely  at  ease  on  that  head.  Thus  their  conduct  must  be  admitted  to  b 
such  as  we  should  not  have  anticipated ;  but  it  is  not  consequently  incredibi 
nor  does  it  suffice  to  render  the  entire  narrative  improbable,  for  the  parents  c 
Jesus  are  no  saints  to  us,  that  we  should  not  impute  to  them  any  fault 

Returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  find  their  son  on  the  third  day  in  the  tenph 
doubtless  in  one  of  the  outer  halls,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  doctors,  ei 
gaged  in  a  conversation  with  them,  and  exciting  universal  astonishment  (v.  4 
f ).  From  some  indications  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  held  a  higher  position  i 
the  presence  of  the  doctors,  than  could  belong  to  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  Th 
word  Ka6€i,6fji.€vov  {siiting)  has  excited  scruples,  for  according  to  Jewish  record 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  an  event  long  subs< 
quent  to  the  one  described  in  our  narrative,  that  the  pupils  of  the  rabbins  M 
they  having  previously  been  required  to  stand  ®  when  in  the  school ;  but  thi 
Jewish  tradition  is  of  doubtful  authority.^  It  has  also  been  thought  a  diff 
culty,  that  Jesus  does  not  merely  hear  the  doctors,  but  also  asks  them  quo 
tions,  thus  appearing  to  assume  the  position  of  their  teacher.  Such  is  indeo 
the  representation  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  for  in  them  Jesus,  before  he  i 
twelve  years  old,  perplexes  all  the  doctors  by  his  questions,®  and  reveals  to  hi 
instructor  in  the  alphabet  the  mystical  significance  of  the  characters  ;^  whil 
at  the  above  visit  to  the  temple  he  proposes  controversial  questions,*®  such  a 
that  touching  the  Messiah's  being  at  once  David's  Son  and  Lord  (Matt,  xu 
41),  and  proceeds  to  throw  light  on  all  departments  of  knowledge.*^  If  tb 
expressions  Ipwrav  and  oiroKpivicrBai  implied  that  Jesus  played  the  part  of 
teacher  in  this  scene,  so  unnatural  a  feature  in  the  evangelical  narrative  woul 
render  the  whole  suspicious.**  But  there  is  nothing  to  render  this  interpret: 
tion  of  the  words  necessary,  for  according  to  Jewish  custom,  rabbinical  tead 
ing  was  of  such  a  kind  that  not  only  did  the  masters  interrogate  the  pupil 
but  the  pupils  interrogated  the  masters,  when  they  wished  for  explanations  c 
any  point.*'  We  may  with  the  more  probability  suppose  that  the  writer  i 
tended  to  attribute  to  Jesus  such  questions  as  suited  a  boy,  because  he,  appi 
ently  not  without  design,  refers  the  astonishment  of  the  doctors,  not  to  h 
questions,  but  to  that  in  which  he  could  best  show  himself  in  the  light  of  i 
intelligent  pupil — namely,  to  his  answers.  A  more  formidable  difficulty  is  ti 
statement,  that  the  boy  Jesus  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  iv  fitcna  rtav  &&i 
icoAcDv.  For  we  learn  from  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  3)  the  position  that  became 
pupil,  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  (irapa  tovs  iroSat) 
Gamaliel :  it  being  the  custom  for  the  rabbins  to  be  placed  on  chairs,  whi 
their  pupils  sat  on  the  ground,'^  and  did  not  take  their  places  among  th< 
roasters.     It  has  indeed  been  thought  that  cV  /ttcoro)  might  be  so  explained 

*  Heydenreich,  tiber  die  Unzulassigkeit.u.  s.  f.  I,  s.  103. 
'  Megillah,  f.  2X,  apud  Lightfoot,  m  loc 
'  Vid.  Kuinol,  in  Luc  p.  353. 

'  Evang.  Thomae,  c.  vi.  fT.     Ap.  Thilo.  p.  268  fT.  and  Evang.  infant,  arab.  c  zlviiL 
123,  Thilo. 
•Ibid. 

^*  Evang.  infant,  arab.  c.  1. 
'^  Ibid,  c  1.  and  li.  ;  comp.  ev.  Thomae,  c.  xix. 
'*  Olshausen  confesses  this,  s.  151. 

^  For  proofs  (e  g.  Hieros.  Taanith,  Ixvii.  4)  see  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot,  in  loc 
**  Lightfoot,  Horse,  p.  742. 
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to  signify,  either  that  Jesus  sat  between  the  doctors,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  elevated  on  chairs,  while  Jesus  and  the  other  pupils  are  pictured  as  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  between  them,^^  or  merely  that  he  was  in  the  company  of 
doctors,  that  is,  in  the  synagogue  ;  ^^  but  according  to  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words,  the  expression  Kaj9€^€cr0ai  cV  fiicno  rtvo>v  appears  to  signify,  if  not  as 
Schottgen  believes,^*^  in  niajorcm  Jesu  gloriam^  a  place  of  pre-eminent  honour, 
at  least  a  position  of  equal  dignity  with  that  occupied  by  the  rest.     It  need 
only  be  asked,  would  it  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  our  narrative  to  substitute 
Ka^c{oficyaK  -R-opa  rov^  -R-o3a$  rcuv  &8a(r#caA.o)v  for  icad.  Iv  fi€cr(i}  r.  &  ?  the  answer 
will  certainly  be  in  the  negative,  and  it  will  then  be  inevitable  to  admit,  that 
oar  narrative  places  Jesus  in  another  relation  to  the  doctors  than  that  of  a 
learner,  though  the  latter  is  the  only  natural  one  for  a  boy  of  twelve,  however 
liighly  gifted.     For  Olshausen's  position,^® — that  in  Jesus  nothing  was  formed 
from  without,  by  the  instrumentality  of  another's  wisdom,  because  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  absolutely  self-determined, 
—contradicts  a  dogma  of  the  church  which  he  himself  advances,  namely, 
that  Jesus  in  his   manifestation  as    man,  followed    the    regular  course  of 
r^buman  development.     For  not  only  is  it  in  the  nature  of  this  development  to 
w'^  gradual,  but  also,  and  still  more  essentially,  to  be  dependent,  whether  it  be 
p%iental  or  physical,  on  the  interchange  of  reception  and  influence.     To  deny 
this  in  relation  to  the  physical  life  of  Jesus — to  say,  for  example,  that  the  food 
'^Mch  he  took  did  not  serve  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  his  body  by 
real  assimilation,  but  merely  furnished  occasion  for  him  to  reproduce  himself 
froni  within,  would  strike  every  one  as  Docetism  ;  and  is  the  analogous  pro- 
Position  in  relation  to  his  spiritual  development,  namely,  that  he  appropriated 
nothing  from  without,  and  used  what  he  heard  from  others  merely  as  a  voice 
to  evoke  one  truth  after  another  from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind — is  this 
anything  else  than  a  more  refined  Docetism  ?    Truly,  if  we  attempt  to  form  a 
Conception  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple  accord- 
Uigto  this  theory,  we  make  anything  but  a  natural  scene  of  it.     It  is  not  to  be 
Supposed  that  he  taught,  nor  properly  speaking  that  he  was  taught,  but  that 
the  discourse  of  the  doctors  merely  gave  an  impetus  to  his  power  of  teaching 
himself,  and  was  the  occasion  for  an  ever-brightening  light  to  rise  upon  him, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  his  own  destination.     But  in  that  case  he  would 
certainly  have  given  utterance  to  his  newly  acquired  knowledge ;  so  that  the 
position  of  a  teacher  on  the  part  of  the  boy  would  return  upon  us,  a  position 
which  Olshausen  himself  pronounces  to  be  preposterous.     At  least  such  an 
indirect  mode  of  teaching  is  involved  as  Ness  subscribes  to,  when  he  supposes 
that  Jesus,  even  thus  early,  made  the  first  attempt  to  combat  the  prejudices 
which  swayed  in  the  synagogue,  exposing  to  the  doctors,  by  means  of  good- 
humoured  questions  and  requests  for  explanation,  such  as  are  willingly  per- 
mitted to  a  boy,  the  weakness  of  many  of  their  dogmas. ^^    But  even  such  a 
position  on  the  part  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  process 
of  human  development,  through  which  it  behoved  the  God-Man  himself  to 
pass.     Discourse  of  this  kind  from  a  boy  must,  we  grant,  have  excited  the  . 
astonishment  of  all  the  hearers ;  nevertheless  the  expression  iiia-ravro  ttcivtcs 
oi  6jcovovt€s  avTov  (v.  47),  looks  too  much  like  a  panegyrical  formula.^ 

**  Paulas,  8.  279. 
*•  Kuinol,  s.  353  f. 
»^  Horae,  ii.  p.  886. 
"  Bibl.  Comm.  p.  151. 
^'  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  1 12. 

**  In  the  rimilar  accoant  also  which  Josephus  gives  us  of  himself  when  fourteen,  it  is  easy 
to  dncem  the  exaggeration  of  a  self-complacent  man.     Life,  2  :  Moreover ^  when  I  was  a 
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The  narrative  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  the  mother  of  Jesus  reproached  her 
son  when  she  had  found  him  thus,  asking  him  why  he  had  not  spared  his 
parents   the  anguish  of  their  sorrowful  search  ?    To  this  Jesus  returns  ao 
answer  which  forms  the  point  of  the  entire  narrative ;  he  asks  whether  they 
might  not  have  known  that  he  was  to  be  sought  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
house  of  his  Father,  in  the  temple  ?  (v.  48  f.)    One  might  be  inclined  to 
understand  this  designation  of  God  as  rov  varpa^  generally,  as  implying  that 
God  was  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  only  in  this  sense  the  Father  of  Jesm 
But  this  interpretation  is  forbidden,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  the  pronoun 
/xoO,  the  above  sense  requiring  -^fiiav  (as  in  Matt  vi.  9),  but  still  more  abio> 
lutely  by  the  circumstance  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  did  not  understand  these 
words  (v.  50),  a  decided  indication  that  they  must  have  a  special  meaoio^ 
which  can  here  be  no  other  than  the  mystery  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesai^ 
who  as  Messiah,  was  vlo$  ^coO  in  a  peculiar  sense.     But  that  Jesus  in  his 
twelfth  year  had  already  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship,  is  a  position 
which,  although  it  may  be  consistently  adopted  from  the  orthodox  point  of 
view,  and  although  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  regular  human  form  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Jesus,  which  even  orthodoxy  maintains,  we  are  not  here  boand 
to  examine.     So  also  the  natural  explanation,  which  retains  the  above  nam* 
tive  as  a  history,  though  void  of  the  miraculous,  and  which  accordingly  sup- 
poses the  parents  of  Jesus,  owing  to  a  particular  combination  of  circumstances, 
to  have  come  even  before  his  birth  to  a  conviction  of  his  Messiahship,  and  to 
have  instilled  this  conviction  into  their  son  from  his  earliest  childhood,— this 
too  may  make  it  plain  how  Jesus  could  be  so  clear  as  to  his  messianic  rda* 
tion  to  God ;  but  it  can  only  do  so  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  unprecedented 
coincidence  of  extraordinary  accidents.     We,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  re- 
nounced the  previous  incidents  as  historical,  either  in  the  supernatural  or  the 
natural  sense,  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  the  consciousness  of  his  mes- 
sianic destination  could  be  so  early  developed  in  Jesus.     For  though  the 
consciousness  of  a  more  subjective  vocation,  as  that  of  a  poet  or  an  artist, 
which  is  dependent  solely  on  the  internal  gifts  of  the  individual  (gifts  which 
cannot  long  remain  latent),  may  possibly  be  awakened  very  early ;  an  objec- 
tive vocation,  in  which  the  conditions  of  external  reality  are  a  chief  co-openuor, 
as  the  vocation  of  the  statesman,  the  general,  the  reformer  of  a  religion,  can 
hardly  be  so  early  evident  to  the  most  highly  endowed  individual,  because 
for  this  a  knowledge  of  cotemporary  circumstances  would  be  requisite,  whidi 
only  long  observation  and  mature  experience  can  confer.     Of  the  latter  kind 
is  the  vocation  of  the  Messiah,  and  if  this  is  implied  in  the  words*  by  whidi 
Jesus  in  his  twelfth  year  justified  his  lingering  in  the  temple,  he  cannot  have 
uttered  the  words  at  that  period. 

In  another  point  of  view  also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  parents  of 
Jesus  are  said  (v.  50)  not  to  have  understood  the  words  which  he  addressed 
to  them.  What  did  these  words  signify  ?  That  God  was  his  Father,  in  whose 
house  it  behoved  him  to  be.  But  that  her  son  would  in  a  specific  sense  be 
called  a  V109  0€ov  had  been  already  made  known  to  Mary  by  the  annundadng 
angel  (Luke  i.  32,  35),  and  that  he  would  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
temple  she  might  infer,  both  from  the  above  title,  and  from  the  striking  recep- 
tion which  he  had  met  with  at  his  first  presentation  in  the  temple,  when  jet 
an  infant.  The  parents  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  Mary,  of  whom  it  is  repeatedly 
noticed  that  she  carefully  kept  in  her  heart  the  extraordinary  communications 
concerning  her  son,  ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  dark  a  single  moment  as 

chiU,  and  abinU  fourteen  years  ofage^  I  was  commended  by  all  for  the  laoi  I  had  ia  Immimg^ 
on  Tvhich  account  the  high  priests  and  principal  men  of  the  city  came  there  fr§gmemiiy  t»  m 
togetheff  *"  order  to  know  my  opimon  about  the  accurate  understanding  offomU  ^tkeUmk 
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to  the  meaning  of  his  language  on  this  occasion.     But  even  at  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple,  we  are  told  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  marvelled  at  the 
discourse  of  Simeon  (v.  33),  which  is  merely  saying  in  other  words  that  they 
did  not  understand  him.     And  their  wonder  is  not  referred  to  the  declaration 
of  Simeon  that  their  boy  would  be  a  cause,  not  only  of  the  rising  again,  but 
of  the  fall  of  many  in  Israel,  and  that  a  sword  would  pierce  through  the  heart 
of  his  mother  (an  aspect  of  his  vocation  and  destiny  on  which  nothing  had 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  parents  of  Jesus,  and  at  which  therefore 
they  might  naturally  wonder) ;  for  these  disclosures  are  not  made  by  Simeon 
until  after  the  wonder  of  the  parents^  which  is  caused  only  by  Simeon's  ex- 
pressions of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  Saviour,  who  would  be  the  glory  of  Israel, 
and  a  light  even  to  the  Gentiles.     And  here  again  there  is  no  intimation  that 
the  wonder  was  excited  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  would  bear  this  relation  to  the 
heathens,  which  indeed  it  could  not  well  be,  since  this  more  extended  desti- 
nation of  the  Messiah  had  been  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.     There 
remains  therefore  as  a  reason  for  the  wonder  in  question,  merely  the  fact  of 
the  child's  Messiahship,  declared  by  Simeon ;  a  fact  which  had  been  long  ago 
announced  to  them  by  angels,  and  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mary  in  her 
song  of  praise.     We  have  just  a  parallel  difficulty  in  the  present  case,  it  being 
as  inconceivable  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  should  not  understand  his  allusion 
to  his  messianic  character,  as  that  they  should  wonder  at  the  declaration  of 
it  by  Simeon.     We  must  therefore  draw  this  conclusion  :  if  the  parents  of 
Jesus  did  not  understand  these  expressions  of  their  son  when  twelve  years  old, 
those  earlier  communications  cannot  have  happened ;  or,  if  the  earlier  com- 
munications really  occurred,  the  subsequent  expressions  of  Jesus  cannot  have 
remained  incomprehensible  to  them.     Having  done  away  with  those  earlier 
incidents  as  historical,  we  might  content  ourselves  with  this  later  want  of 
comprehension,  were  it  not  fair  to  mistrust  the  whole  of  a  narrative  whose 
later  portions  agree  so  ill  with  the  preceding.     For  it  is  the  character,  not  of 
an  historical  record,  but  of  a  marvellous  legend,  to  represent  its  personages  as 
so  permanently  in  a  state  of  wonder,  that  they  not  only  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  extraordinary,  but  even  at  the  second,  third,  tenth  repetition,  when  one 
would  exi>ect  them  to  be  familiarized  with  it,  continually  are  astonished  and 
do  not  understand — obviously  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  more  highly  the 
divine  impartation  by  this  lasting  incomprehensibleness.    So,.to  drawan  example 
from  the  later  history  of  Jesus,  the  divine  decree  of  his  suffering  and  death  is 
set  forth  in  all  its  loftiness  in  the  evangelical  narratives  by  the  circumstance, 
that  even  the  repeated,  explicit  disclosures  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  remain 
throughout  incomprehensible  to  the  disciples  ;  as  here  the  mystery  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  exalted  by  the  circumstance,  that  his  parents,  often  as 
it  had  been  announced  to  them,  at  every  fresh  word  on  the  subject  are  anew 
astonished  and  do  not  understand. 

The  twofold  form  of  conclusion,  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  kept  all  these 
sayings  in  her  heart  (v.  51),  and  that  the  boy  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  so  forth,  we  have  already  recognised  as  a  favourite  form  of  conclusion  and 
transition  in  the  heroic  legend  of  the  Hebrews ;  in  particular,  that  which 
relates  to  the  growth  of  the  boy  is  almost  verbally  parallel  with  a  passage 
relating  to  Samuel,  as  in  two  former  instances  similar  expressions  appeared 
■i:   I  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Samson.^^ 

I        »  I  Sam.  iL  26  (LXX) :  Luc.  ii.  52  : 

^  ml  t6  vtuddpum  Xofwv^X  ivope^rro         koI  ^hiffoOt  Tpo^Korre  ffo^la  koI    ^Xixtf ,    koI 

KupUm  nl  lurr^  it^ptSnntP, 
Conpaie  also  what  Joaephus  says  Antiq.  ii.  ix.  6  of  the  xdpci  TcudiK^  of  Moses. 
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§  41. 
THIS   NARRATIVE  ALSO  MYTHICAL. 

Thus  here  again  we  must  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  legend ;  but  as 
the  main  part  of  the  incident  is  thoroughly  natural,  we  might  in  this  instance 
prefer  the  middle  course,  and  after  disengaging  the  mythical,  seek  to  preserve 
a  residue  of  history.  We  might  suppose  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  really  took 
their  son  to  Jerusalem  in  his  early  youth,  and  that  after  having  lost  sight  of 
him  (probably  before  their  departure),  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  where, 
eager  for  instruction,  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  rabbins.  When  called  to  account, 
he  declared  that  his  favourite  abode  was  in  the  house  of  God  ;  ^  a  sentimoit 
which  rejoiced  his  parents,  and  won  the  approbation  of  the  bystanders.  The 
rest  of  the  story  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  added  by  the  aggrandizing 
legend,  after  Jesus  was  acknowledged  as  the  Messiah.  Here  all  the  difficulties 
in  our  narrative, — the  idea  of  the  boy  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  his 
claiming  God  as  his  father  in  a  special  sense,  and  the  departure  of  the  parents 
without  their  son,  would  be  rejected ;  but  the  journey  of  Jesus  when  twelve 
years  old,  the  eagerness  for  knowledge  then  manifested  by  him,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  temple,  are  retained.  To  these  particulars  there  is  nothii^ 
to  object  negatively,  for  they  contain  nothing  improbable  in  itself;  but  their 
historical  truth  must  become  doubtful  if  we  can  show,  positively,  a  strong 
interest  of  the  legend,  out  of  which  the  entire  narrative,  and  especially  these 
intrinsically  not  improbable  particulars,  might  have  arisen. 

That  in  the  case  of  great  men  who  in  their  riper  age  have  been  distinguished 
by  mental  superiority,  the  very  first  presaging  movements  of  theur  mind  are 
eagerly  gleaned,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ascertained  historically,  are  invented 
under  the  guidance  of  probability,  is  well  known.  In  the  Hebrew  history 
and  legend  especially,  we  find  manifold  proofs  of  this  tendency.  Thus  of 
Samuel  it  is  said  in  the  old  Testament  itself,  that  even  as  a  boy  he  received 
a  divine  revelation  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  (i  Sam.  iii.),  and  with  respect  to 
Moses,  on  whose  boyish  years  the  Old  Testament  narrative  is  silent,  a  subse- 
quent tradition,  followed  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  had  striking  proofs  to  relate 
of  his  early  development.  As  in  the  narrative  before  us  Jesus  shows  himsetf 
wise  beyond  his  years,  so  this  tradition  attributes  a  like  precocity  to  Moses;* 
as  Jesus,  turning  away  from  the  idle  tumult  of  the  city  in  all  the  excitement 
of  festival  time,  finds  his  favourite  entertainment  in  the  temple  among  the 
doctors  ;  so  the  boy  Moses  was  not  attracted  by  childish  sports,  but  by  serious 
occupation,  and  very  early  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  tutors,  whom^  how- 
ever, like  Jesus  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  quickly  surpassed.* 

According  to  Jewish  custom  and  opinion,  the  twelfth  year  formed  an  epoch 
in  development  to  which  especial  proofs  of  awakening  genius  were  the  rather 
attached,  because  in  the  twelfth  year,  as  with  us  in  the  fourteenth,  the  hof 
was  regarded  as  having  outgrown  the  period  of  childhood.*     Accordingly  it 

*  Gabler  neiiest.  theol.  Journal  3,  i,  s.  39. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  ix.  6. 

'  Philo,  de  vita  Mosis,  Opp.  ed.  Mangey,  Vol.  2.  p.  83  f.  odx  ota  KOfu^if  rtfwwtt  ffcrt 
TtaOacfjuoU  Kal  yfKwci  Koi  xaiZialt — dXX  al^(a  koX  ffefjLtf^rrjTa  xapa^xibnawt  dwi^tubn  *d 
BedfMffiif,  &  TTfy  yf^vxhf  ifieWep  u^^eXi^eiy  xpoceixe.  SiSdaKoXoi  d*  eOBds,  dXXax^^  AXXm, 
•trapijirair — cDy    h  oO  fMKpijt  XP^V  ^^'  dvyd^is   t'Te/>^/3aXey,   tOfJMipl^    i^6v€tat  ^Bdwtm   rk 

*  Chagiga,  ap.  Wetstein,  in  loc.  A  XII  anno  filitis  censetur  maUtrus,  So  Jomt  t 
Ixxxii.  I.  Berachoth  f.  xxiv.  I ;  whereas  Bereschith  Rabba  Ixiii.  mentions  the  13th  yeir 
as  the  critical  one. 
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was  believed  of  Moses  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  left  the  house  of  his  father, 
to  become  an  independent  organ  of  the  divine  revelations.^  The  Old  Testa- 
ment leaves  it  uncertain  how  early  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  imparted  to 
Samuel,  but  he  was  said  by  a  later  tradition  to  have  prophesied  from  his 
twelfth  year ;  •  and  in  like  manner  the  wise  judgments  of  Solomon  and  Daniel 
(i  Kings  iii.  23  ff.,  Susann.  45  if.)  were  supposed  to  have  been  given  when 
they  were  only  twelve.'  If  in  the  case  of  these  Old  Testament  heroes,  ihe 
spirit  that  impelled  them  manifested  itself  according  to  common  opinion  so 
early  as  in  their  twelfth  year,  it  was  argued  that  it  could  not  have  remained 
longer  concealed  in  Jesus ;  and  if  Samuel  and  Daniel  showed  themselves  at 
that  age  in  their  later  capacity  of  divinely  inspired  seers,  Solomon  in  that  of 
a  wise  ruler,  so  Jesus  at  the  corresponding  period  in  his  life  must  have  shown. 
himself  in  the  character  to  which  he  subsequently  established  his  claim,  that 
namely,  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Teacher  of  Mankind.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
obvious  aim  of  Luke  to  pass  over  no  epoch  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus  without 
surrounding  him  with  divine  radiance,  with  significant  prognostics  of  the 
future ;  in  this  style  he  treats  his  birth,  mentions  the  circumcision  at  least 
emphatically,  but  above  all  avails  himself  of  the  presentation  in  the  temple. 
There  yet  remained  according  to  Jewish  manners  one  epoch,  the  twelfth  year, 
with  the  first  journey  to  the  passover ;  how  could  he  do  otherwise  than,  fol- 
lowing the  legend,  adorn  this  point  in  the  development  of  Jesus  as  we  find 
that  he  has  done  in  his  narrative  ?  and  how  could  we  do  otherwise  than  regard 
his  narrative  as  a  legendary  embellishment  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  Jesus,^ 
from  which  we  learn  nothing  of  his  real  development,®  but  merely  something 
of  the  exalted  notions  which  were  entertained  in  the  primitive  church  of  the 
early  ripened  mind  of  Jesus  ? 

But  how  this  anecdote  can  be  numbered  among  mythi  is  found  by  some 
altogether  inconceivable.  It  bears,  thinks  Heydenreich,*^  a  thoroughly  his- 
torical character  (this  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved),  and  the  stamp  of  the 
highest  simplicity  (like  every  popular  legend  in  its  original  form) ;  it  contains 
no  tincture  of  the  miraculous,  wherein  the  primary  characteristic  of  a  mythus 
(but  not  of  every  mythus)  is  held  to  consist ;  it  is  so  remote  from  all  embel- 
lishment that  there  is  not  the  slightest  detail  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with 
the  doctors  (the  legend  was  satisfied  with  the  dramatic  trait,  sitting  in  tht 
midst  of  the  doctors  .•  as  a  dictum,  v.  49  was  alone  important,  and  towards  this 
the  narrator  hastens  without  delay) ;  nay,  even  the  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  his  mother  is  only  given  in  a  fragmentary  aphoristic  manner  (there  is  no 

*  Schemoth  R.  ap.  Wetstcin  :  Dixit  R,  Chama :  Moses  duodcnaritis  avulsus  est  a  domo 
pairis  sui  etc, 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  x.  4  :  Za/uoi^Xot  hk  veTXtjpojKuji  (rot  IjiTj  dtji^Karoy,  Tp0€<l>i^€vs. 

7  IgnaL  ep.  (Interpol.)  ad  Magnes.  c  iii.  :  XoXofjuay  Si — HutSeKatriii  /3a<riXeiVa¥,  ttjv 
^o^pajf  ixelrrip  Koi  Swfepfi-i/iycvrotf  iwl  raii  yvyai^l  Kpl<ruf  tvexa  tuv  TaiSltap  ixoii^iTaro. — Aayir^X 
i  9it^^  SiadfKacriit  yiywe  Kdroxot  Tij)  6€l(f>  wptOfiarit  Kcd  roifS  itAnriv  r^v  ToXidy  <p4povTas 
Tptff^vrat  ffVKo4>drrat  koI  iwi$vfAffTd.t  dXKorplov  /cdXXous  dir^Xey^e.  But  Solomon^  .  .  . 
heing  king  at  ihe  age  of  twelve  years,  gave  that  terrible  and  profound  judgment  between  the 
wonun  with  respect  to  the  children,  .  .  ,  Daniel,  the  wise  man,  when  twelve  years  old, 
was  possessed  by  the  divim  spirit,  and  convicted  those  ccUumniating  old  men  who,  carrying 
gray  hairs  in  zwin,  coveted  the  beauty  that  belonged  to  another.  This,  it  is  true,  is  found  in 
a  Christian  writing,  but  on  comparing  it  with  the  above  data,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  drawn  from  a  more  ancient  Jewish  legend. 

*  This  Kaiser  has  seen,  bibL  Theol.  i,  234. 

*  Neither  do  we  learn  what  Hase  (Leben  Jesu  §  37)  supposes  to  be  conveyed  in  this  nar- 
rative, namely,  that  as  it  exhibits  the  same  union  with  God  that  constituted  the  idea  of  the 
later  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  an  intimation  that  his  later  excellence  was  not  the  result  of  conversion 
firom  jouthfol  errors,  but  of  the  uninterrupted  development  of  his  freedom. 

'*  Ueber  die  Unzulassigkeit  u.  s.  f.  i ,  s.  92. 
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trace  of  an  omission) ;  finally,  the  inventor  of  a  legend  would  have  made 
Jesus  speak  differently  to  his  mother,  instead  of  putting  into  his  mouth  woids 
which  might  be  construed  into  irreverence  and  indifference.  In  this  last 
observation  Heydenreich  agrees  with  Schleiermacher,  who  finds  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Jesus  to  his  mother,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  misinterpreted,  a  sure 
guarantee  that  the  whole  history  was  not  invented  to  supply  something  remark- 
able concerning  Jesus,  in  connexion  with  the  period  at  which  the  holy  things 
of  the  temple  and  the  law  were  first  opened  to  him.^^ 

In  combating  the  assertion,  that  an  inventor  would  scarcely  have  attributed 
to  Jesus  so  much  apparent  harshness  towards  his  mother,  we  need  not  appeal 
to  the  apocryphal  Evangelium  Thoma,  which  makes  the  boy  Jesus  say  to  his 
foster-father  Joseph  :  insipientissime  fecisti ;  ^^  for  even  in  the  legend  or  his- 
tory of  the  canonical  gospels  corresponding  traits  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  wedding  at  Cana,  we  find  this  rough  address  to  his  mother: 
Tt  IfjuoX  KoX  crol  ywcu  (John  ii.  4) ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  visit  paid  to  Jesus 
by  his  mother  and  brethren,  the  striking  circumstance  that  he  apparendy 
wishes  to  take  no  notice  of  his  relatives  (Matt.  xii.  46).  If  these  are  real 
incidents,  then  the  legend  had  an  historical  precedent  to  warrant  the  intro- 
duction of  a  similar  feature,  even  into  the  early  youth  of  Jesus ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  only  legends,  they  are  the  most  vivid  proofs  that  an 
inducement  was  not  wanting  for  the  invention  of  such  features.  Where  this 
inducement  lay,  it  is  easy  to  see.  The  figure  of  Jesus  would  stand  in  the 
higher  relief  from  the  obscure  background  of  his  contracted  family  relations, 
if  it  were  often  seen  that  his  parents  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  elevated 
mind,  and  if  even  he  himself  sometimes  made  them  feel  his  superiority— so 
far  as  this  could  happen  without  detriment  to  his  filial  obedience,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  our  narrative  expressly  preserves. 


§  42. 

ON   THE    EXTERNAL   LIFE   OF  JESUS    UP   TO   THE   TIME  OF   HIS    PUBLIC 

APPEARANCE. 

What  were  the  external  conditions  under  which  Jesus  lived,  from  the  scene 
just  considered  up  to  the  time  of  his  public  appearance  ?  On  this  subject 
our  canonical  gospels  give  scarcely  an  indication. 

First,  as  to  his  place  of  residence,  all  that  we  learn  explicitly  is  this  :  that 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  this  obscure  period  he  dwelt  at 
Nazareth.  According  to  Luke  ii.  51,  Jesus  when  twelve  years  old  returned 
thither  with  his  parents,  and  according  to  Matthew  iii.  13,  Mark  i.  9,  he, 
when  thirty  years  old  (comp.  Luke  iii.  23),  came  from  thence  to  be  baptized 
by  John.  Thus  our  evangelists  appear  to  suppose,  that  Jesus  had  in  the 
interim  resided  in  Galilee,  and,  more  particularly,  in  Nazareth.  This  sup- 
position, however,  does  not  exclude  journeys,  such  as  those  to  the  feasts  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  employment  of  Jesus  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  seems, 
from  an  intimation  in  our  gospels,  to  have  been  determined  by  the  trade  of 
his  father,  who  is  there  called  a  tcktcuv  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  This  Greek  word,  used 
to  designate  the  trade  of  Joseph,  is  generally  understood  in  the  sense  oi  faktr 

"  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  39  f. 

*'  Cap.  V.  In  the  Greek  text  also  the  more  probable  reading  is  koX  iwXyrnk  wo  V9^t, 
vjd.  Thilo,  p.  287. 
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tgnartus  (carpenter)  /  ^  a  few  only,  on  mystical  grounds,  discover  in  it  2ifaber 
trrarius  {blacksmith),  aurarius  (goldsmith\  or  ccementarius  {mason)}  The 
rorks  in  wood  which  he  executed  are  held  of  different  magnitude  by  different 
luthors  :  according  to  Justin  and  the  Evangelium  Thomce,^  they  were  ploughs 
tnd  yokesy  aparpa  koX  Ivya,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  what  we  call  a  wheel- 
irright;  according  to  the  Evangelium  infantice  arablcum,^  they  were  doors, 
nilk-vessels,  sieves  and  coffers,  and  once  Joseph  makes  a  throne  for  the  king ; 
K>  that  here  he  is  represented  partly  as  a  cabinet-maker  and  partly  as  a  cooper. 
Fhe  Protevangellum /acobi^  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him  work  at  buildings, 
iUioSofial%^  without  doubt  as  a  carpenter.  In  these  labours  of  the  father  Jesus 
ippears  to  have  shared,  according  to  an  expression  of  Mark,  who  makes  the 
Nazarenes  ask  concerning  Jesus,  not  merely  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Matthew  :  Is  not  this  the  carpenter^ s  son  f  ovk  ovto^  iariv  6  tow  t€ktovo^  vIo?  ; 
t>ut  7s  not  this  the  carpetUer  t  ovk  ovto':  i<mv  6  riicTuiv  (vL  3).  It  is  true  that 
in  replying  to  the  taunt  of  Celsus  that  the  teacher  of  the  Christians  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  tcktwk  ^v  t^  ^cxnyv,  Origen  says,  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  received  by  the  churches  is  Jesus  himself  called  a  car- 
penter, om  ovSafjLov  riov  iv  rais  ^#c#cXi/<riais  if>€pofJL€yti}v  cvayyeXiW  rcKTiUK  avros  o 
*Iif(rovf  dvay€yfHivT(ufi  The  above  passage  in  Mark  has,  in  fact,  the  various 
reading,  6  tov  r€KTovos  vids,  which  Origen  must  have  taken,  unless  he  be 
supposed  altogether  to  have  overlooked  the  passage,  and  which  is  preferred 
by  some  modern  critics.7  But  here  Beza  has  justly  remarked  that  fortasse 
mutavit  aliquis,  existimans,  hanc  artem  Christi  majestati  parum  convenire ; 
whereas  there  could  hardly  be  an  interest  which  would  render  the  contrary 
alteration  desirable.®  Moreover  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  apocryphal  writ- 
ings represent  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the  more  generally  accepted  reading, 
as  following  the  trade  of  his  father.  Justin  attaches  especial  importance  to 
the  fact  that  Jesus  made  ploughs  and  yokes  or  scales,  as  symbols  of  active 
life  and  of  justice.^  In  the  Evangelium  infantice  Arabicum,  Jesus  goes  about 
with  Joseph  to  the  places  where  the  latter  has  work,  to  help  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  Joseph  made  anything  too  long  or  too  short,  Jesus,  by  a  touch 
or  by  merely  stretching  out  his  hand,  gave  to  the  object  its  right  size,  an 
assistance  which  was  very  useful  to  bis  foster-father,  because,  as  the  apocryphal 
text  naively  remarks  :  nee  admodum  peritus  erat  artis  fabrilis,^^ 

Apart  from  these  apocryphal  descriptions,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  above  intimation  as  to  the  youthful  employment  of  Jesus 
is  correct.  In  the  first  place,  it  accords  with  the  Jewish  custom  which  pre- 
scribed even  to  one  destined  to  a  learned  career,  or  in  general  to  any  spiritual 
occupation,  the  acquisition  of  some  handicraft ;  thus  Paul,  the  pupil  of  the 
rabbins,  -was  also  a  tent-maker,  o-ioTvoTraios  t^i'  tcxvi/v  (Acts  xviii.  3).  Next, 
as  our  previous  examinations  have  shown  that  we  know  nothing  historical  of 

'  Hence  the  title  of  an  Arabian  apocryphal  work  (according  to  the  Latin  translation  in 
Thilo,  I,  p.  3):  historia  fosephi,  fabri  lignarii, 

•  Vid.  rhilo.  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  p.  368  f.  not. 

'  Justin.  Dial,  c  Tirph.  88.     According  to  him  Jesus  makes  these  implements,  doubtless 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph.     In  the  Evang,  Thoma  c  xiii.  Joseph  is  the  workman. 
^  Cap.  xxxviii.  ap.  Thilo,  p.  112  ff. 

•  C.  ix.  and  xiii. 

•  C.  Ccls.  Ti.  36. 

^  Fritzsche,  in  Mara  p.  20a 

•  Vid.  Wetstein  and  Paulus,  in  loc  ;  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  i,  s.  665.    Note;  Neander, 
L.  J.  Chr.  s.  46  f.  Note. 

•  Ut  sop.  :  rawTo  yh.p  rd  rerrorucA  #^a  elpyd^ero  h  iyOpiinroa  dv^  Aporpa  xal  fVyd.  dtd 
-rWritfr  cai  rd  7%  iuuuoaOnff  tnifificXa  diddaiuay,  xal  iycpyrj  /S^or. 

**  Cap.  xxxviii. 


( 
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extraordinary  expectations  and  plans  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  in 
relation  to  their  son,  so  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  early  practised  the  trade  of  his  father.  Further,  the  Christians  must 
have  had  an  interest  in  denying,  rather  than  inventing,  this  opinion  as  to 
their  Messiah's  youthful  occupation,  since  it  often  drew  down  upon  them  the 
ridicule  of  their  opponents.  Thus  Celsus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
could  not  abstain  from  a  reflection  on  this  subject,  for  which  reason  Origen 
will  known  nothing  of  any  designation  of  Jesus  as  a  TeicT«v  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  every  one  knows  the  scoffing  question  of  Libanius  about  the 
carpenter's  son,  a  question  which  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  so  striking 
an  answer,  only  ex  eventu.^^  It  may  certainly  be  said  in  opposition  to  this^ 
that  the  notion  of  Jesus  having  been  a  carpenter,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
mere  inference  from  the  trade  of  the  father  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  son, 
whereas  the  latter  was  just  as  likely  to  apply  himself  to  some  other  branch 
of  industry ;  nay,  that  perhaps  the  whole  tradition  of  the  carpentry  of  Joseph 
and  Jesus  owes  its  origin  to  the  symbolical  signiBcance  exhibited  by  Justin. 
As  however  the  allusion  in  our  Gospels  to  the  trade  of  Joseph  is  very  brief 
and  bare,  and  is  nowhere  used  allegorically  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  entered 
into  more  minutely  ;  it  is  not  to  be  contested  that  he  was  really  a  carpenter; 
but  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  Jesus  shared  in  this  occupation. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  Jesus  and  his  parents  as  to  fortune  ?    The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  the  object  of  many  dissertations.    It  is 
evident  that  the  ascription  of  pressing  poverty  to  Jesus,  on  the  part  of  orthodoi 
theologians,  rested  on  dogmatical  and  aesthetic  grounds.     On  the  one  hand, 
they  wished  to  maintain  even  in  this. point  the  status  exinanitianisy  and  on  the 
other,  they  wished  to  depict  as  strikingly  as  possible  the  contrast  between 
the  fJMpffirj  0€ov  (form  of  God)  and  the  fiopil>7f  Sovkov  (form  of  a  senfant).     That 
this  contrast  as  set  forth  by  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  6,  ff.),  as  well  as  the  expression 
cWwxcuorc,  which  this  apostle  applies  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  viii.  9)  merely  char- 
acterizes the   obscure  and  laborious  life  to  which   he  submitted   after  his 
heavenly  pre-existence,  and  instead  of  playing  the  part  of  king  which  the 
Jewish  imagination  attributed  to  the  Messiah,  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished.^-   The  expression  of  Jesus  himself,  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  when  t» 
lay  his  head,  irov  t^k  #c€<^7v  kXItq  (Matt.  viii.  20),  may  possibly  import  merely 
his  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  fortune,  for  the  sake 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Messiah.     There  is  only  one 
other  particular  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  namely,  that  Mary  p^^ 
,  sented,  as  an  offering  of  purification,  doves  (Luke  ii.  24), — according  to 
Lev.  xii.  8,  the  offering  of  the  poor :  which  certainly  proves  that  the  author 
of  this  information  conceived  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  have  been  in  by  no 
means  brilliant  circumstances ;  ^^  but  what  shall  assure  us  that  he  also  was 
not  induced  to  make  this  representation  by  unhistorical  motives?     Mean- 
while we  are  just  as  far  from  having  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  the  con- 
trary proposition,  namely,  that  Jesus  possessed  property :  at  least  it  is  inadmis- 
sible to  adduce  the  coat  without  seam  **  (John  xix.  23),  until  we  sliall  have 
inquired  more  closely  what  kind  of  relation  it  has  to  the  subject 

**  Theodoret.  II.  E.  iii.  23. 
^;,.  ?•  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  70 ;  Winer,  bibl.  Realw.  i,  s.  665. 
•■'w/*'  ^Viner,  ut  sup. 

•  '■  **  This  is  done  by  both  the  above-named  theologians. 
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§  43. 
THE    INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF  JESUS. 

lation  concerning  the  external  life  of  Jesus  during  his  youth  is 
but  we  are  almost  destitute  of  any  concerning  his  intellectual 
.  For  the  indeterminate  phrase,  twice  occurring  in  Luke's 
le  childhood,  concerning  the  increase  of  his  spiritual  strength 
wth  in  wisdom,  tells  us  no  more  than  we  must  necessarily 
posed  without  it ;  while  on  the  expectations  which  his  parents 
th  respect  to  him  before  his  birth,  and  on  the  sentiment  which 
especially  then  expressed,  no  conclusion  is  to  be  founded,  since 
ations  and  declarations  are  themselves  unhistoricaL  The  narra- 
sidered,  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  at  twelve  years 
r  gives  us  a  result — the  early  and  peculiar  development  of  his 
sciousness, — than  an  explanation  of  the  causes  and  conditions  by 
svelopment  was  favoured.  But  we  at  least  learn  from  Luke  ii.  41 
/er  is  to  be  of  course  supposed  of  pious  Israelites),  that  the 
esus  used  to  go  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  Passover.  We 
lire,  then,  that  Jesus  from  his  twelfth  year  generally  accompanied 
vailed  himself  of  this  excellent  opportunity,  amid  the  concourse 
Jewish  proselytes  of  all  countries  and  all  opinions,  to  form  his 
come  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  people  and  the  false 
the  Pharisaic  leaders,  and  to  extend  his  survey  beyond  the  narrow 
estine.* 

or  in  what  degree  Jesus  received  the  learned  education  of  a 
so  left  untold  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  From  such  passages  as 
,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  taught  not  as  the  scribes y  ovx  ws  01 
¥e  can  only  infer  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  the  doctors 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  education 
fpafifjLaT€v^),  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  Jesus  called  pa^lSl 
I  by  his  disciples  (Matt  xxvi.  25,  49;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45. 
ix.  2,  xi.  8,  XX.  16  :  comp.  i.  38,  40,  50),  and  by  supplicating 
ark  X.  5),  but  even  the  pharisaic  apx^t^y  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  2) 
se  him  this  title.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  from  Hence  that 
:ceived  the  scholastic  instruction  of  a  rabbin  ;  ^  for  the  salutation 
so  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  16  ff.),  a 
lich  has  likewise  been  appealed  to,  belonged  not  only  to  graduated  ^ 
to  every  teacher  who  had  given  actual  proof  of  his  qualifications.' 
5  of  Jesus  explicitly  assert,  and  he  does  not  contradict  them,  that 
r  learned  letters  :  via^  ovto^  ypafifiara  018c  firj  fjL€fia6rjKw^  (John  vii.' 
t  Nazarenes  are  astonished  to  find  so  much  wisdom  in  him,  whence 
:  he  had  not  to  their  knowledge  been  a  student.  These  facts  cannot 
2d  by  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  the 
cribe  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven* (Matt.  xiii.  52), 
1  ypafiftarm  here  means  a  doctor  of  the  law  in  general,  and  not 
)ctor  qualified  in  the  schools.  Lastly,  the  intimate  acquaintance 
rtrinal  traditions,  and  the  abuses  of  the  rabbins,  which  Jesus  ex- 
:ially  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  anti-pharisaic  discourse 

:eget.  Handb.  i,a,  s.  273  ff. 
►•ever,  are  the  arguments  of  Paulus,  ut  sup.  275  ff. 
sc,  Leben  Jesu,  §  38  ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  45  f. 
sup. 
:hottgen  appeals,  Christus  rabbinorum  summus^  in  his  horjc,  ii.  p.  890  f. 
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Matt,  xxiii.  he  might  acquire  from  the  numerous  discourses  of  the  Pharisees 
to  the  people,  without  going  through  a  course  of  study  under  them.  Thus 
the  data  on  our  present  subject  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  collectively  yield 
the  result  that  Jesus  did  not  pass  formally  through  a  rabbinical  school ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  consideration  that  it  must  have  been  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  legend  to  represent  Jesus  as  independent  of  human  teachers,  uaj 
induce  a  doubt  with  respect  to  these  statements  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  conjecture  that  Jesus  may  not  have  been  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  learned 
culture  of  his  nation.  But  from  the  absence  of  authentic  information  we  can 
arrive  at  no  decision  on  this  point. 

Various  hypotheses,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  intimations  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  have  been  advanced  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timet 
concerning  the  intellectual  development  of  Jesus  :  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes,  according  to  their  agreement  with  the  natural  or  the 
supernatural  view.  The  supernatural  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  requires 
that  he  should  be  the  only  one  of  his  kind,  independent  of  all  external,  human 
influences,  self-taught  or  rather  taught  of  God ;  hence,  not  only  must  its  advo- 
cates determinedly  reject  every  supposition  implying  that  he  bonowed  or 
learned  anything,  and  consequently  place  in  the  most  glaring  light  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  natural  development  of  Jesus ;  •  but,  the 
more  surely  to  exclude  every  kind  of  reception,  they  must  also  be  disposed  to 
assign  as  early  an  appearance  as  possible  to  that  spontaneity  which  we  find  in 
Jesus  in  his  mature  age.  This  spontaneous  activity  is  twofold :  it  is  theoretical 
and  practical.  As  regards  the  theoretical  side,  comprising  judgment  and 
knowledge,  the  effort  to  give  as  early  a  date  as  possible  to  its  manifestation  in 
Jesus,  displays  itself  in  the  apocryphal  passages  which  have  been  already  partlj 
cited,  and  which  describe  Jesus  as  surpassing  his  teachers  long  before  his 
twelfth  year,  for  according  to  one  of  them  he  spoke  in  his  cradle  and 
declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.^  The  practical  side,  too,  of  thai 
superior  order  of  spontaneity  attributed  to  Jesus  in  his  later  years,  nanodf, 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  is  attached  by  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  his 
earliest  childhood  and  youth.  The  Evangelium  Thonict  opens  with  the  fifth 
year  of  Jesus  the  story  of  his  miracles,®  and  the  Arabian  Evangelium  Irrfantut 
fills  the  journey  into  Egypt  with  miracles  which  the  mother  of  Jesus  peifonned 
by  means  of  the  swaddling  bands  of  her  infant,  and  the  water  in  which  he  wis 
washed.^  Some  of  the  miracles  which  according  to  these  apocryphal  gospels 
were  wrought  by  Jesus  when  in  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  are  analogous  to 
those  in  the  New  Testament — cures  and  resuscitations  of  the  dead  ;  others  are 
totally  diverse  from  the  ruling  type  in  the  canonical  Gospels— extremdy  ^^ 
volting  retributive  miracles,  by  which  every  one  who  opposes  the  boy  Jesus 
in  any  matter  whatever  is  smitten  with  lameness,  or  even  with  death,  or  else 
mere  extravagancies,  such  as  the  giving  of  life  to  sparrows  formed  out  of 
mud.  10 

The  natural  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  had  an  opposite  interest,  which 
was  also  very  early  manifested  both  among  Jewish  and  heathen  opponents  of 
Christianity,  and  which  consisted  in  explaining  his  appearance  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  causality,  by  comparing  it  with  prior  and  contemporaneous 

•  As  e.  g.  Reinhard  does,  in  his  Plan  Jcsil 
7  Evang.   infant,  arab.  c.  i.  p.  60  f.  ap.  Thilo,  and  the  passages  quoted  §  40  oat  of  the 

same  Gospel  and  the  Evang.  Thomx. 

•  Cap.  ii.  p.  278,  Thilo. 

•  Cap.  X.  ff. 
*"  E.  g.  £\rang.  Thomoe,  c.  iii.-v.     Evang.  infant,  arab.  c.  xlvi.  t     Evang.  Thomae*  c.  ii. 

Evang.  inf.  arab.  c.  xxxvi. 
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bets  to  which  it  had  a  relation,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  conditions  on  which 
Jesus  depended,  and  the  sources  from  which  he  drew.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  whole  region  of  spirituality  being  a 
supernatural  one  for  heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  the  reproach  that  Jesus  owed 
his  wisdom  and  seemingly  miraculous  powers,  not  to  himself  or  to  God,  but 
to  a  communication  from  without,  could  not  usually  take  the  form  of  an 
assertion  that  he  had  acquired  natural  skill  and  wisdom  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  instruction  from  others.*^  Instead  of  the  natural  and  the  human,  the 
unnatural  and  the  demoniacal  were  opposed  to  the  divine  and  the  supernatural 
(comp.  Matt  xiL  24)^  and  Jesus  was  accused  of  working  his  miracles  by  the 
aid  of  magic  acquired  in  his  youth.  This  charge  was  the  most  easily  attached 
to  the  journey  of  his  parents  with  him  into  Egypt,  that  native  land  of  magic 
and  secret  wisdom,  and  thus  we  find  it  both  in  Celsus  and  in  the  Talmud. 
The  former  makes  a  Jew  allege  against  Jesus,  amongst  other  things,  that  he 
had  entered  into  service  for  wages  in  Egypt,  that  he  had  there  possessed  him- 
self of  some  magic  arts,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  had  on  his  return  vaunted 
himself  for  a  God."  The  Talmud  gives  him  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim as  a  teacher,  makes  him  journey  to  Egypt  with  this  companion,  and 
bring  magic  charms  from  thence  into  Palestine.  ^^ 

The  purely  natural  explanation  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Jesus 
could  only  become  prevalent  amid  the  enlightened  culture  of  modern  times. 
In  working  out  this  explanation,  the  chief  points  of  difference  are  the  follow- 
ing :  either  the  character  of  Jesus  is  regarded  in  too  circumscribed  a  view, 
as  the  result  of  only  one  among  the  means  of  culture  which  his  times  afforded, 
or  more  comprehensively,  as  the  result  of  all  these  combined  ;  again,  in  tracing 
this  external  influence,  either  the  internal  gifts  and  self-determination  of  Jesus 
are  adequately  considered^  or  they  are  not 

In  any  case,  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Jesus  was  furnished 
by  the  sacred  writings  of  his  people,  of  which  the  discourses  preserved  to  us 
in  the  Gospels  attest  his  zealous  and  profound  study.  His  Messianic  ideas 
seem  to  have  been  formed  chiefly  on  Isaiah  and  Daniel :  spiritual  religious- 
ness and  elevation  above  the  prejudices  of  Jewish  nationality  were  impres- 
sively shadowed  forth  in  the  prophetic  writings  generally,  together  with  the 
Psalms. 

Next  among  the  influences  affecting  mental  cultivation  in  the  native  country 
of  Jesus,  must  be  reckoned  the  three  sects  under  which  the  spiritual  life  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  may  be  classified.  Among  these,  the  Pharisees,  whom 
Jesus  at  a  later  period  so  strenuously  combated,  can  apparently  have  had  only 
a  D^ative  influence  over  him  ;  yet  along  with  their  fondness  for  tradition  and 
legal  pedantry,  their  sanctimoniousness  and  hypocrisy,  by  which  Jesus  was  re- 
pelled from  them,  we  must  remember  their  belief  in  angels  and  in  immortality, 
and  their  constant  admission  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  Jewish 
religion  after  Moses,  which  were  so  many  points  of  union  between  them  and 

'^  Yet  some  isolated  instances  occur,  vid.  Semler,  Baumgarten's  Glaubenslehre,  I,  s.  42, 
Anm.  8. 

'*  Orig.  c  Cels.  I.  28  :  koI  (Xfyei)  Uri  odrot  (6  'Ii7(roDt)  StdreWay  €lt  AXyxnrrov  iucOaprfi<rai, 
cfcci  iv^dfumf  tIwuv  v€tpa$€ls,  i<f>*  alt  AlyOirrioi  <retipu¥0trrait  iTOMrjKOev^  iv  raU  dwdfieai  fut^a. 
^porwr,  Koi  di*  cUrrdt  Othv  a&rbp  difriy6p€wr€. 

"  Sanhedr.  f.  cvii.  2  :  IC,  Josuaf,  Perachja  et  IK'^  Alexandrian  Aegypti  profecti  sunt  — 
—  H5f»  ex  illo  Umpare  magiam  exercui/,  et  hrailitas  ad  pessima  qucevis  perauxit,  (An  im- 
portant anachronism,  as  this  Josua  Ben  Perachja  lived  about  a  century  earlier.  See  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Isr.,  2,  s.  80  flf.  and  142  of  the  Appendices.)  Schabbath  f.  civ.  2  :  Traditio 
ett^  R.  Eiiistrem  dixisse  ad  viros  doctos :  annon  /.  Satdae  {i.e.  Jesus)  magiam  ex  Aegypto 
adduxit  per  incisionem  in  came  sud  factam  ?  vid.  Schottgen,  horse,  ii.  p.  697  ff.  Eisen- 
mrnger,  entdecktes  Judenthum,  i,  s.  149  f. 
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Jesus.  Still  as  these  tenets  were  only  peculiar  to  the  Pharisees  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Sadducees,  and,  for  the  rest,  were  common  to  all  orthodox 
Jews,  we  abide  by  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaic  sect  on  the 
development  of  Jesus  was  essentially  negative. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Sadduceeism  is  less  controverted,  nay,  he  agrees 
with  it  in  rejecting  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  hypocrisy ;  hence  a  few  of  the 
learned  have  wished  to  find  him  a  school  in  this  sect.^^  But  the  merely 
negative  agreement  against  the  errors  of  the  Pharisees, — an  agreement  which, 
moreover,  proceeded  from  quite  another  principle  in  Jesus  than  in  the  Sadda- 
cees, — is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  contrast  which  their  religious 
indifference,  their  unbelief  in  immortality  and  in  spiritual  existences,  formed 
with  the  disposition  of  Jesus,  and  his  manner  of  viewing  the  world.  That 
the  controversy  with  the  Sadducees  is  not  prominent  in  the  Gospels,  may  be 
very  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  their  sect  had  very  slight  influence  on 
the  circle  with  which  Jesus  was  immediately  connected,  the  adherents  of 
Sadduceeism  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  alone. '^ 

Concerning  one  only  of  the  then  existing  Jewish  sects  can  the  question 
seriously  arise,  whether  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  to  it  a  positive  influence  on 
the  development  and  appearance  of  Jesus — the  sect,  namely,  of  the  Essenes.** 
In  the  last  century  the  derivation  of  Christianity  from  Essenism  was  very  much 
in  vogue ;  not  only  English  deists,  and  among  the  Germans,  Bahrdt  and 
venturini,  but  even  theologians,  such  as  Staudlin,  embraced  the  idea.^?    In 
the  days  of  freemasonry  and  secret  orders,  there  was  a  disposition  to  transfer 
their  character  to  primitive  Christianity.     The  concealment  of  an  Essene 
lodge  appeared  especially  adapted  to  explain  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Jesus  after  the  brilliant  scenes  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  again  after 
his  restoration  to  life.     Besides  the  forerunner  John,  the  two  men  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  the  angels  clothed  in  white  at  the  grave,  and  on 
the  Mount  of  Ascension,  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  Essene  brotherhood, 
and  many  cures  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  were  referred  to  the  medical  traditions 
of  the  Essenes.     Apart,  however,  from  these  fancies  of  a  bygone  age,  there 
are  really  some  essential  characteristics  which  seem  to  speak  in  favour  of  an 
intimate  relation  between  Essenism  and  Christianity.     The  most  conspicuous 
as  such  are  the  prohibition  of  oaths,  and  the  community  of  goods  :  with  the 
former  was  connected  fidelity,  peaceableness,  obedience  to  every  constituted 
authority  ;  with  the  latter,  contempt  of  riches,  and  the  custom  of  travelling 
without  provisions.     These  and  other  features,  such  as  the  sacred  meal  par- 
taken in  common,  the  rejection  of  sanguinary  sacrifices  and  of  slavery,  consti- 
tute so  strong  a  resemblance  between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  that  even 
so  early  a  writer  as  Eusebius  mistook  the  Therapeutae,  a  sect  allied  to  the 
Essenes,  for  Christians. ^^     But  there  are  very  essential  dissimilarities  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.     Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  contempt  of  mat' 
riage^  \m€po^ia  ydfiov,  since  Josephus  ascribes  it  to  a  part  only  of  the  Essenes; 
the  asceticism,  the  punctilious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  purificatioDS, 
and  other  superstitious  usages  of  this  sect,  their  retention  of  the  names  of  the 
angels,  the  mystery  which  they  affected,  and  their  contracted,  exclusive  dcvo- 

**  E.  g.  Des  Cotes,  Schulzschrift  fiir  Jesus  von  Nazaret,  s.  128  ff. 

**  Neandcr,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  39  ff. 

'^  Vid.  Joseph.  B.  j.  ii.  viii.  2-13.  Antiq.  xviii.  i.  5.  Comp.  Philo,  ^aod  omnis  pnhm 
liber  and  dt  vita  contemplatit^a, 

17  This  opinion  is  judiciously  developed  by  Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesn,  I,  & 
570  fr.  ;  and  in  a  romantic  manner  in  ihe  Geschichte  des  Grossen  Propheten  von  Nazaret,  i. 
Band. 

»•  H.  E.  ii.  16  f. 
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don  to  their  order,  are  so  foreign,  nay  so  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  that,  especially  as  the  Essenes  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  New 
r'  Testament,  the  aid  which  this  sect  also  contributed  to  the  development  of 
'  Jesus,  must  be  limited  to  the  uncertain  influence  which  might  be  exercised 
\     over  him  by  occasional  intercourse  with  Essenes.^* 

Did  other  elements  than  such  as  were  merely  Jewish,  or  at  least  confined 

to  Palestine,  operate  upon  Jesus  ?    Of  the  heathens  settled  in  Galilee  of  the 

GtntileSy  FoXiWa  twk  lOvtav,  there  was  hardly  much  to  be  learned  beyond 

patience  under  frequent  intercourse  with  them.      On  the  other  hand,  at  the 

feasts  in  Jerusalem,  not  only  foreign  Jews,  some  of  whom,  as  for  example 

1^     the  Alexandrian  and  Cyrenian  Jews,  had  synagogues  there  (Acts  vi.  9),  but 

also  devout  heathens  were  to  be  met  with  (John  xii.  20);  and  that  inter- 

■     course  with  these  had  some  influence  in  extending  the  intellectual  horizon 

•     of  Jesus,  and  spiritualizing  his  opinions,  has,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  all 

\     historical  probability. *° 

But  why  do  we,  in  the  absence  of  certain  information,  laboriously  seek 
after  uncertain  traces  of  an  influence  which  cotemporary  means  of  develop- 
ment may  have  exercised  on  Jesus  ?  and  yet  more,  why,  on  the  other  side, 
are  these  labours  so  anxiously  repudiated  ?    Whatever  amount  of  intellectual 
nuiterial  may  be  collected,  the  spark  by  which  genius  kindles  it,  and  fuses  its 
\,    van'ous  elements  into  a  consistent  whole,  is  neither  easier  to  explain  nor 
'    reduced  in  value.     Thus  it  is  with  Jesus.     Allow  him  to  have  exhausted  the 
^    means  of  development  which  his  age  afforded  :   a  comprehensive  faculty  of 
reception  is  with  great  men  ever  the  reverse  side  of  their  powerful  originality ; 
allow  him  to  have  owed  far  more  to  Essenism   and  Alexandrian  ism,  and 
whatever  other  schools  and  tendencies  existed,  than  we,  in  our  uncertainty, 
are  in  a  condition  to  prove : — still,  for  the  reformation   of  a  world  these 
elements  were  all  too  little ;  the  leaven  necessary  for  this  he  must  obtain  from 
the  depth  of  his  own  mind.*^ 

But  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  an  appearance  to  which  our  Gospels  assign 
a  most  important  influence  in  developing  the  activity  of  Jesus — that  of  John 
the  Baptist.  As  his  ministry  is  first  noticed  in  the  Gospels  in  connexion 
with  the  baptism  and  public  appearance  of  Jesus,  our  inquiry  concerning 
him,  and  his  relation  to  Jesus,  must  open  the  second  part. 

*•  Comp.  Bengel,  Bemcrkungcn  iiber  den  Versuch .  das  Christenthum  aus  dem  Essaismus 
abznleiten,  in  FUtt's  Magazin,  7,  s.  126  if.  ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  41  ff. 

**  This  is  stated  with  exaggeration  by  Bahrdt,  Briefe  iiber  die  Bibel,  zweites  Bandchen, 
iSter,  20ster  Brief  ff.     4tes  Bandchen,  49ster  Brief. 

•*  Comp.  Paulus  ut  sup.  I,  a,  273  ff.  Planck,  Geschichtc  des  Christenthums  in  der 
Pcriode  seiner  ersten  Einfiihrung  i,  s.  84.  De  Wette,  bibl.  Dogm.  §  212.  Hase  L.  J.  §  38. 
Winer,  bibl.  Realw.  s.  677  f.     Ncander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  38  ff. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 


§  44. 
CHRONOLOGICAL  RELATIONS   BETWEEN  JOHN  AND  JESUS. 

the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  mentioned  in  all  the  Gospels,  the 
d  and  fourth  evangelists  fix  no  epoch ;  the  first  gives  us  an  inexact  one ; 
ird,  one  apparently  precise.  According  to  Matt  iiL  i,  John  appeared 
Teacher  of  repentance,  in  those  days^  iv  rats  rifx€pais  ^icciVai?,  that  is,  if  we 
ret  strictly  this  reference  to  the  previous  narrative,  about  the  time  when 
u'ents  of  Jesus  settled  at  Nazareth,  and  when  Jesus  was  yet  a  child, 
e  told,  however,  in  the  context,  that  Jesus  came  to  John  for  baptism ; 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  Baptist,  which  was  cotemporary 
he  childhood  of  Jesus,  and  the  period  at  which  the  latter  was  baptized, 
ust  intercalate  a  number  of  years,  during  which  Jesus  might  have 
oe  sufficiently  matured  to  partake  of  John's  baptism.  But  Matthew's 
iption  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Baptist  is  so  concise,  the  office 
ated  to  him  is  so  little  independent,  so  entirely  subservient  to  that  of  Jesus, 
c  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  evangelist  to  assign  a  long  series 
irs  to  his  single  ministry.  His  meaning  incontestably  is,  that  John's 
career  early  attained  its  goal  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
3eing  thus  inadmissible  to  suppose  between  the  appearance  of  John  and 
iptism  of  Jesus,  that  is,  between  verses  12  and  13  of  the  3rd  chapter  of 
lew,  the  long  interval  which  is  in  every  case  indispensable,  nothing 
ns  but  to  insert  it  between  the  close  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
lird  chapter,  namely,  between  the  settlement  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  at 
eth  and  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist.  To  this  end  we  may  presume, 
Paulus,  that  Matthew  has  here  introduced  a  fragment  from  a  history  of 
aptist,  narrating  many  particulars  of  his  life  immediately  preceding  his 
:  agency,  and  very  properly  proceeding  with  the  words,  in  those  days^ 
I  ^fi€f}(u^  cKCiVcu?,  which  connecting  phrase  Matthew,  although  he  omitted 
D  which  it  referred,  has  nevertheless  retained^ ;  or  we  may,  with  Siiskind, 
the  words,  not  to  the  settlement,  but  to  the  subsequent  residence  of 
at  Nazareth  ;  ^  or  better  still,  ^v  rat?  "^/lipais  ^jcciVou?,  like  the  correspond- 
iebrew  expression,  DOD  D^PJ5  e.  g.,  Exod.  il  11,  is  probably  to  be 
reted  as  relating  indeed  to  the  establishment  at  Nazareth,  but  so  that 

ceget.  Handbuch.  I  a,  s.  46.      Schneckenburger  agrees  with  him,  iiber  den  Urspning 

ten  kanon.  Evang.,  s.  30. 

smischte  Aufsatze,  s.  76  ff.     Compare  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup. 
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an  event  happening  thirty  years  afterwards  may  yet  be  said,  speaking  in- 
definitely, to  occur  in  those  days^     In  neither  case  do  we  learn  from  Matthe«^ 
concerning  the  time  of  John's  appearance  more  than  the  very  vague  informa- 
tion, that  it  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  infancy  and  manhood  of 
Jesus. 

Luke  determines  the  date  of  John's  appearance  by  various  synchronisms, 
placing  it  in  the  time  of  Pilate's  government  in  Judea  ;  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Herod  ( Antipas),  of  Philip  and  of  Lysanias  over  the  other  divisions  of  Pales- 
tine ;  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  and,  moreover,  precisely 
in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which,  reckoning  from  the  death 
of  Augustus,  corresponds  with  the  year  28-29  o^  ^^^  ^^*  (>"•  '»  *)•  ^^ 
this  last  and  closest  demarcation  of  time  all  the  foregoing  less  precise  ones 
agree.  Even  that  which  makes  Annas  high  priest  together  with  Caiaphas 
appears  correct,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  influence  which,  according  to 
John  xviii.  13,  Acts  iv.  6,  that  ex-high  priest  retained,  even  when  dep(»ed, 
especially  after  the  assumption  of  office  by  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas. 

A  single  exception  occurs  in  the  statement  about  Lysanias,  whom  Luke 
makes  cotemporary  with  Antipas  and  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene.    Josephus* 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  'A^iXa  17  Avo-av^v,  and  mentions  a  Lysanias  as  govenMir 
of  Chalcis  in  Lebanon,  near  to  which  lay  the  territory  of  Abila ;   so  that  the 
same  Lysanias  was  probably  master  of  the  latter.     But  this  Lysanias  was, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  put  to  death  34  years  before  the  birth  oiT 
Christ,  and  a  second  Lysanias  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Josephus  or  by  anjr 
other  writer  on  the  period  in  question.*    Thus,  not  only  is  the  time  of  h» 
government  earlier  by  60  years  than  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  but  it  is  ato 
at  issue  with  the  other  dates  associated  with  it  by  Luke.     Hence  it  has  beem 
conjectured  that  Luke  here  speaks  of  a  younger  Lysanias,  the  descendant  of 
the  earlier  one,  who  possessed  Abilene  under  Tiberius,  but  who,  beii^  lc» 
famous,  is  not  noticed  by  Josephus.^    We  cannot  indeed  prove  what  Siiskind 
demands  for  the  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  namely,  that  had  such  a  yoangsr 
Lysanias  existed,  Josephus  must  have  mentioned  him  ;  yet  that  he  had  moie 
than  one  inducement  to  do  so,  Paulus  has  satisfactorily  shown.      Espedallyt 
when  in  relation  to  the  times  of  the  first  and  second  Agrippa  he  designates 
Abila,  Tj  Avo-anov,  he  must  have  been  reminded  that  he  had  only  treated  of 
the  elder  Lysanias,  and  not  at  all  of  the  younger,  from  whom,  as  the  later 
ruler,  the  country  must  at  that  time  have  derived  its  second  appellation.^    I( 
according  to  this,  the  younger  Lysanias  is  but  an  historic  fiction,  the  proposed 

'  De  Wettc  and  Fritzsche,  in  loc. 

*  See  Paulus,  ut  sup.,  s.  336. 

*  I  here  collect  all  the  passages  in  Josephus  relative  to  Lysanias,  with  the  parallel  P*>JJP 
in  Dion  Cassius.  Antiq.  xiii.  xvi.  3,  xiv.  iii.  2,  vii.  8. — Antiq.  xv.  iv.  i.  B.  j.i.  xiii.  I  (D* 
Cassius  xlix.  32).  Antiq.  xv.  x.  1-3.  B.  j.  i.  xx.  4  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  9).  Antiq.  xviL  zi*  4* 
B.  y  ii.  vi.  3.  Antiq.  xviii.  vi.  10.  B.  j.  ii.  ix.  6  (Dio  Cass.  lix.  8).  Antiq.  xix.  t.  I.  & 
j.  ii.  xi.  5.     Antiq.  xx.  v.  2,  vii.  i.    B.  j.  ii.  xii.  8. 

*  Siiskind,  vermischte  Aufsatze,  s.  15  ff.  93  ff. 

7  Tholiick  thinks  he  has  found  a  perfectly  corresponding  example  in  Tacitus.  When  thii 
historian,  Annal.  ii.  42  (a.d.  17),  mentions  the  death  of  an  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadodtt 
and  yet,  Annal.  vi.  41  (a.d.  36),  cites  an  Archelaus,  also  a  Cappadocian,  as  ruler  of  tbe 
Clitie,  the  same  historical  conjecture,  says  Tholiick,  is  necessary,  viz.,  that  there  were  tvo 
Cappadocians  named  Archelaus.  But  when  the  same  historian,  after  noticing  the  detth  of 
a  man,  introduces  another  of  the  same  name,  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  no  oonjec* 
ture,  but  a  clear  historic  datum,  that  there  were  two  such  persons.  It  is  quite  otherwiR 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Lysanias,  two  writers  have  each  one  of  the  same  name,  hot  Mfi 
him  distinct  epochs.  Here  it  is  indeed  a  conjecture  to  admit  two  successive  persons ;  m  ooo- 
jecture  so  much  the  less  historical,  the  more  improbable  it  is  shown  to  be  that  one  of  the  two 
writers  would  have  been  silent  respecting  the  second  of  the  like-named  men,  had 
one  existed. 
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alternative  is  but  a  philological  one.^  For  when  it  is  said  in  the  first  place  : 
^cX/xTou  —  TcrpapxovvTOi  rij^  *Irov/Mua9,  «c.  t.  X.,  and  when  it  follows  :  #cai 
AiicraKcov  rrj^  ^AfftXifv^  Tcrpapxpvvro^ :  we  cannot  possibly  understand  from 
this,  that  Philip  reigned  also  over  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias.  For  in  that  case 
the  word  Tcrpapxouyro^  ought  not  to  have  been  repeated,®  and  rr}^  ought  to 
have  been  placed  before  Lysanias,  if  the  author  wished  to  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the  writer  himself  erred, 
and,  from  the  circumstance  that  Abilene,  even  in  recent  times,  was  called, 
after  the  last  ruler  of  the  former  dynasty,  17  Ava-aylovy  drew  the  inference  that 
a  monarch  of  that  name  was  still  existing ;  while,  in  fact,  Abilene  either 
belonged  to  Philip,  or  was  immediately  subject  to  the  Romans.^^ 

The  above  chronological  notation  relates  directly  to  John  the  Baptist 
alone;  a  similar  one  is  wanting  when  Luke  begins  farther  on  (v.  21  ff.)  to 
speak  of  Jesus.  Of  him  it  is  merely  said  that  he  was  ad^mi  thirty  years  of 
ag€^  worci  Mnf  TptdKovroy  on  his  public  appearance  (apx6fX€v<K\  but  no  date  is 
given  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  John,  there  is  a  contrary  omission.  Thus  even 
if  John  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  we  cannot 
thence  gather  anything  as  to  the  time  when  Jesus  commenced  his,  as  it  is 
nowhere  said  how  long  John  had  been  baptizing  when  Jesus  came  to  him  on 
the  Jordan ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  we  know  that  Jesus,  at  his 
baptism,  was  about  30  years  old,  this  does  not  help  us  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
John  when  he  entered  on  his  ministry  as  Baptist.  Remembering,  however, 
Luke  L  26,  according  to  which  John  was  just  half  a  year  older  than  Jesus, 
and  calling  to  our  aid  the  fact  that  Jewish  usage  would  scarcely  permit  the 
exercise  of  public  functions  before  the  thirtieth  year,  we  might  infer  that  the 
Baptist  could  only  have  appeared  half  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  Jesus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  since  he  would  only  so  much  earlier  have  attained 
the  requisite  age.  But  no  express  law  forbade  a  public  appearance  previous 
to  the  thirtieth  year;  and  it  has  been  justly  questioned  whether  we  can  apply 
to  the  freer  office  of  a  Prophet  a  restriction  which  concerned  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  for  whom  the  thirtieth  year  was  fixed  for  their  entrance  on  regular 
service  ^^  (Num.  iv.  3,  47.  Compare  besides  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17,  where  the 
2oth  year  is  named).  This  then  would  not  hinder  us  from  placing  the 
appearance  of  John  considerably  prior  to  that  of  Jesus,  even  presupposing 
the  averred  relation  between  their  ages.  Hardly,  however,  could  this  be  the 
intention  of  the  Evangelist.  For  to  ascertain  so  carefully  the  date  of  the 
Forerunner's  appearance,  and  leave  that  of  the  Messiah  himself  undeter- 
mined, would  be  too  great  an  oversight,^^  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
his  design,  in  the  particulars  he  gives  concerning  John,  was  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  To  agree  with  this  purpose,  he  must  have 
nnderstood  that  Jesus  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  began  to  teach, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  John.^'*  For  that  the  above  chronological 
determination  was  originally  merely  the  introduction  to  a  document  concern- 
ing John,  quoted  by  Luke,  is  improbable,  since  its  exactness  corresponds 
vuh  the  style  of  him  who  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very 

'  Michaelis,  I^ldM^  in  loc  Schneckenburger,  in  Ullmann*s  und  Umbreit's  Studien,  1833, 
4  Heft,  s.  1056  ff.    Tholiick,  s.  201  ff. 

*  For,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  manuscript  to  erase,  with  Schneckenburger  and  others, 
Ike  tccood  rtrpapxovrros,  is  too  endent  violence. 

*•  Compare  with  this  view,  Allgem.  Lit.  Ztg.,  1803,  No.  344,  s.  552  :  De  Wette,  exeg. 
Handbnch,  in  loc. 

"  See  Paulus,  s.  294. 

'*  See  Scbleiermacher,  Uber  den  Lukas,  s.  62. 

**  Beogel  was  also  of  this  opinion.     Ordo  temporum,  s.  204  f.  ed.  2. 
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first^  vapvjKokov&riKOTi  ovco^cv  waaiv  &KpifiSk^  and  who  sought  to  detennine^  in 
like  manner,  the  epoch  of  the  Messiah's  birth. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  imagine,  in  accordance  with  this  statement,  that 
John  was  by  so  little  the  predecessor  of  Jesus,  nor  is  it  without  reason  that 
the  improbability  of  his  having  had  so  short  an  agency  is  maintained.  For 
he  had  a  considerable  number  of  disciples,  whom  he  not  only  baptized,  bat 
taught  (Luke  xi.  i),  and  he  left  behind  a  party  of  his  peculiar  followers  (Acts 
xviii.  25,  xix.  ^),  all  which  could  hardly  be  the  work  of  a  few  months.  There 
needed  time,  it  has  been  observed,  for  the  Baptist  to  become  so  well  known, 
that  people  would  undertake  a  journey  to  him  in  the  wilderness;  there 
needed  time  for  his  doctrine  to  be  comprehended,  time  for  it  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing and  establish  itself,  especially  as  it  clashed  with  the  current  Jewish  ideas; 
in  a  word,  the  deep  and  lasting  veneration  in  which  John  was  held  by  his 
nation,  according  to  Josephus  ^*  as  well  as  the  evangelists,  could  not  have 
been  so  hastily  won.^* 

But  the  foregoing  considerations,  although  they  demand,  in  general,  t 
longer  agency  for  the  Baptist,  do  not  prove  that  the  evangelists  err  in  placing 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry  shortly  before  that  of  Jesus,  since  thej 
might  suppose  the  required  prolongation  as  a  sequel,  instead  of  an  introduc* 
tion,  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  Such  a  prolongation  of  the  Baptist^ 
ministry,  however,  is  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  first  two  Gospels ;  for 
not  only  do  these  contain  no  details  concerning  John,  after  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  except  his  sending  two  disciples  (Matt,  xi.),  which  is  represented  as  t 
consequence  of  his  imprisonment ;  but  we  gather  from  Matt.  iv.  12,  MarkL 
14,  that  during  or  shortly  after  the  forty  days'  abode  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Baptist  was  arrested,  and  thereupon  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  and 
entered  on  his  public  career.  Luke,  it  is  true  (iv.  14),  does  not  mention  the 
imprisonment  of  John  as  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  and 
he  seems  to  regard  the  commission  of  the  two  disciples  as  occurring  while 
John  was  at  large  (vii.  18  ff.) ;  and  the  fourth  Evangelist  testifies  yet  took 
decisively  against  the  notion  that  John  was  arrested  so  soon  after  the  baptism 
of  Jesus ;  for  in  chap.  iii.  24,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  John  was  actively 
engaged  in  his  ministry  after  the  first  passover,  attended  by  Jesus  during  His 
public  life.  But  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  appears  from  Luke  ix.  9  ;  Matt  xif. 
I  ff. ;  Mark  xiv.  16,  that  John  was  put  to  death  long  before  Jesus,  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  agency  after  the  rise  of  the  latter  could  not  be  very  protracted 
(Luke  ix.  9  ;  Matt  xiv.  i  ff. ;  Mark  xiv.  16) ;  and  on  the  other,  that  which 
may  be  added  to  the  agency  of  John  after  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  will  not 
make  amends  for  that  which  is  subtracted  from  it  before  that  epoch.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  implied  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  (i.  35),  that  the  Baptist 
had  formed  a  definite  circle  of  familiar  disciples  before  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  firm  footing  acquired  by  Us 
school,  if  he  had  laboured  only  a  few  months,  to  be,  at  their  dose,  eclipsed 
by  Jesus. 

There  is  yet  one  resource,  namely,  to  separate  the  baptism  of  Jesus  froa 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  to  say :  It  was  indeed  after  the  fiitf 
half-year  of  John's  agency  that  Jesus  was  so  attracted  by  his  fame,  as  to 
become  a  candidate  for  his  baptism ;  but  for  some  time  subsequendy,  he 
either  remained  among  the  followers  of  the  Baptist,  or  went  again  into  retire* 
ment,  and  did  not  present  himself  independently  until  a  considerable  interval 

**  Antia.  xviiL  v.  2. 

^  So  Ctudius,  iiber  die  Zeit  und  Lebensdauer  Johannis  uDd  Jesu.    In  Henke's  MnseBB, 
iu  iii.  502  ff. 
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had  elapsed.  By  this  means  we  should  obtain  the  requisite  extension  of 
John's  ministry  prior  to  the  more  brilliant  career  of  Jesus,  without  impugning 
the  apparent  statement  of  our  evangelists  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  followed 
close  upon  the  public  appearance  of  John.  But  the  idea  of  a  long  interim, 
between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  New  Testament  writers.  For  that  they  regard  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  as  his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  ofhce,  is  proved  by  the 
accompanying  descent  of  the  spirit  and  the  voice  from  heaven ;  the  only 
pause  which  they  allow  to  intervene,  is  the  six  weeks'  fast  in  the  wilderness, 
immediately  after  which,  according  to  Luke,  or  after  the  apparently  cotem- 
porary  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  apjjears 
in  Galilee.  Luke,  in  particular,  by  designating  (iii.  23)  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
as  his  tUpxefrOai,  his  assumption  of  office,  and  by  dating  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  his  disciples  from  the  fidfrna-fxa 'lutdwov  (Acts  i.  22),  evinces  his 
persuasion  that  the  baptism  and  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  were  identical. 

Thus  the  gospel  narrative  is  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  two  most 
plausible  expedients  for  the  prolongation  of  John's  ministry,  viz,,  that  Jesus 
presented  himself  for  baptism  later,  or  that  his  public  appearance  was  retarded 
longer  after  his  baptism,  than  has  been  generally  inferred.  We  are  not, 
however,  compelled  to  renounce  either  of  these  suppositions^  if  we  can  show 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  might  have  been  led  to  their  point  of  view 
even  without  historical  grounds.  A  sufficient  motive  lies  close  at  hand,  and 
is  implied  in  the  foregoing  observations.  Let  the  Baptist  once  be  considered, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xix.  4),  not  a  person  of 
indep>endent  significance,  but  simply  a  Forerunner  of  the  Christ ;  and  the 
imagination  would  not  linger  with  the  mere  Precursor,  but  would  hasten 
forward  to  the  object  at  which  he  pointed.  Yet  more  obvious  is  the  interest 
which  primitive  Christian  tradition  must  have  had  in  excluding,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  fact,  any  interval  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the 
beginning  of  his  public  course.  For  to  allow  that  Jesus,  by  his  submission 
to  John's  baptism,  declared  himself  his  disciple,  and  remained  in  that  relation 
for  any  length  of  time,  was  offensive' to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  new 
church,  which  desired  a  Founder  instructed  by  God,  and  not  by  man : 
another  turn,  therefore,  would  soon  be  given  to  the  facts,  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  would  be  held  to  signify,  not  his  initiation  into  the  school  of  John,  but 
a  consecration  to  his  independent  office.  Thus  the  diverging  testimony  of 
the  evangelists  does  not  preclude  our  adopting  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  leads  us ;  viz.,  that  the  Baptist  had  been  long  labouring,  - 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  accept  the  statement  of  Luke  (i.  26  and  iii.  23), 
that  Jesus,  being  only  half  a  year  younger  than  John,  was  about  in  his 
thirtieth  year  at  his  appearance,  we  must  suppose  that  John  was  in  his 
twentieth  year  when  he  began  his  ministry.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
express  law  against  so  early  an  exercise  of  the  prophetic  office  ;  neither  do  I, 
so  decidedly  as  Cludius,^'  hold  it  improbable  that  so  young  a  preacher  of 
repentance  should  make  an  impression,  or  even  that  he  should  be  taken  for 
a  prophet  of  the  olden  time— an  Elias ;  I  will  only  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  as  a  sanction  for  presuming,  that  one  who  entered  so  much 
earlier  upon  the  scene  of  action  was  proportionately  older,  especially  when 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  his  teaching  tell  so  plainly  of  a  mature  age  as  do 
the  discourses  of  John.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  the  statement 
of  Luke  (L  26),  that  John  was  only  six  months  older  than  Jesus,  is  insufficient 

*•  Gudius,  ut  sup. 
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to  establish  one  in  this  instance,  as  it  accords  with  the  interest  of  the  poedcal 
legend,  and  must  therefore  be  renounced  for  the  slightest  improbabili^. 

The  result  then  of  our  critique  on  the  chronological  data  Luke  iiL  i,  2  9 
comp.  23  and  i.  26,  is  this  :  if  Jesus,  as  Luke  seems  to  understand,  appeared 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  the  appearance  of  John  occurred,  not  in  tbe^ 
same  year,  but  earlier ;  and  if  Jesus  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  begaum. 
his  ministry,  the  Baptist,  so  much  his  predecessor,  could  hardly  be  but 
months  his  senior. 


§45- 

APPEARANCE  AND  DESIGN   OF  THE   BAPTIST.      HIS   PERSONAL   RELATIONS 

WITH   JESUS. 

John,  a  Nazarite,  according  to  our  authorities  (Matt.  iii.  4,  ix.  14,  xi.  18; 
Luke  i  15),  and  in  the  opinion  of  several  theologians,^  an  Essene,  is  said  bf 
Luke  (iii.  2)  to  have  been  summoned  to  his  public  work  by  the  word  of  GU 
prjfia  0COL',  which  came  to  him  in  the  wilderness.  Not  possessing  the  Baptist's 
own  declaration,  we  cannot  accept  as  complete  the  dilemma  statei  bf 
Paulus^^  when  he  says,  that  we  know  not  whether  John  himself  interpreted 
some  external  or  internal  fact  as  a  divine  call,  or  whether  he  received  i 
summons  from  another  individual ;  and  we  must  add  as  a  third  possibility, 
that  his  followers  sought  to  dignify  the  vocation  of  their  Teacher  by  an  ex- 
pression which  recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  Prophets. 

While  from  the  account  of  Luke  it  appears  that  the  divine  call  came  to 
John  t'n  the  wilderness^  Iv  rfj  ify^fiMj  but  that  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
baptizing  he  resorted  to  t^e  country  about  Jordan^  ir€ptxiapo9  tov  loytSarw 
(ver.  3) ;  Matthew  (iii.  ff.)  makes  the  wilderness  of  Judea  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  as  if  the  Jordan  in  which  he  baptized  flowed  through  that  wildemessL 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Jordan  before  emptying  itself  into 
the  Dead  Sea  traverses  a  great  wilderntss^  iroXXiyv  ipriylay^  but  this  was  not 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  which  lay  farther  south.*  Hence  it  has  bcea 
supposed  that  Matthew,  misled  by  his  application  of  the  prophecy,  tki  vtiu 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^  ^u>v^  fiotovro^  iv  rfj  iptjijufj  to  John,  who  issued 
from  tlic  wilderness  of  Judea^  tprjfio^  rrj^  'Iov8aui9,  placed  there  his  labours  as 
a  preacher  of  repentance  and  a  baptizer,  although  their  true  scene  was  the 
blooming  valley  of  the  Jordan. ^  In  the  course  of  Luke's  narrative,  howcft^ 
this  evangelist  ceases  to  intimate  that  John  forsook  the  wilderness  after  | 
receiving  his  call,  for  on  the  occasion  of  John's  message  to  Jesus,  he  makes 
the  latter  ask  ,  Whom  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  f  Tc  c^iyXvAtrc  ck 
rrjv  tprjfjLov  OtdxracrBai  (vii.  24).  Now  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  ^ 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  in  fact  a  barren  plain,  the  narrow  maigin  of  the 
river  excepted,  no  greater  mistake  may  belong  to  Matthew  than  that  of 
specifying  the  wilderness  as  the  c/oi^fios  1^9  'Iov8aui9 ;  and  even  that  may  be 
explained  away  by  the  supposition,  either  that  John,  as  he  alternately 
preached  and  baptized,  passed  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  the  bcxden 

^  Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu»  i,  s.  580.  Patilus,  exeg.  Handb.  I  a,  s.  Ijl 
Comp.  also  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  4,  s.  413  flf. 

«  Ut  sup.  p.  347. 

•  Bell.  jud.  iii.  x.  7. 

^  See  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterbuch,  A.  Wiiste.  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Unpnng 
des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangeliums,  s.  39. 

^  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.,  s.  38  f. 
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of  the  Jordan,^  or  that  the  waste  tract  through  which  that  river  flowed,  being 
a  continuation  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  retained  the  same  name  J 

The  baptism  of  John  could  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  the  baptism 
of  proselytes,®  for  this  rite  was  unquestionably  posterior  to  the  rise  of 
Chnstianity.  It  was  more  analagous  to  the  religious  lustrations  in  practice 
amongst  the  Jews,  especially  the  Essenes,  and  was  apparently  founded  chiefly 
on  certain  expressions  used  by  several  of  the  prophets  in  a  figurative  sense, 
but  afterwards  understood  literally.  According  to  these  expressions,  God 
requires  from  the  Israelitish  people,  as  a  condition  of  their  restoration  to  his 
favour,  a  washing  and  purification  from  their  iniquity,  and  he  promises  that 
he  will  himself .  cleanse  them  with  water  (Isaiah  i.  i6,  £z.  xxxvL  25,  comp. 
Jer.  ii.  22).  Add  to  this  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  Messiah  would  not 
appear  with  his  kingdom  until  the  Israelites  repented,*  and  we  have  the 
combination  necessary  for  the  belief  that  an  ablution,  symbolical  of  con- 
fersion  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  must  precede  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

Our  accounts  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  signification  of  John's  baptism. 

They  all,  it  is  true,  agree  in  stating  repentance^  fitrdvoia^  to  be  one  of  its 

'^     esential  requirements ;  for  even  what  Josephus  says  of  the  Baptist,  that  he 

[     admonished  the  Jews,  practising  virtue,  just  towards  eacA  other,  and  devout 

>     towards  God,  to  come  to  his  baptism,  apenp^  hratrKovvTas,  koX  rj  wpos  dAAiJXow 

wiooiin;  icat  vpoi  toy  0cok  €v(r€fi€Ca  ^(ptafxiyov^  fiawria'fi^  awttvcu,^^  has  the 

nme  sense  under  a  Greek  form.    Mark  and  Luke,  however,  while  designating 

the  baptism  of  John,  fiavrurfjua.  /icravota?,  add,  €19  3xl>€a'i,v  ofiapTiiov  (i.  4,  iiL  3). 

Matthew  has  not  the  same  addition;    but  he,  with    Mark,  describes  the 

baptized  as  confessing  their  sins,  i$ofiokoyovfx€voi  ras  d/Liaprta?  avrCiv  (iii.  6). 

Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  in  direct  contradiction  to  them,  when 

^  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Baptist,  that  baptism  is  pleasing  to  God,  not 

*fei  we  ask  pardon  for  some  transgressions,  but  when  we  purify  the  body,  after 

^mng  first  purified  the  mind  by  righteousness,   ovno  yap  koX  t^f  pdima-iv 

^Witcrip^  airrtf  (rtp  0€<p)  ^oFciortfai,  p.rf  lirL  rCviav  apapTo^v  vapcur-qo'ti  \piapivtav, 

■^'  €0*  ctyvcci^  rov  Knltpjaxo^,  arc  S^  l/caX  t^?  ^XQ^  hLKtaoavvjf  vpO€KK€KaOapp€vrf^. 

We  might  here  be  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  words  for  the  remission  of 

^Jv,  ccf  at^fTiv  apjapriMv,  as  in  Acts  ii.  38,  and  other  passages,  was  commonly 

osed  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism,  and  was  thence  transferred  unhistorically 

to  that  of  John  ;  but  as  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Ezekiel  the  washing 

typified  not  only  reformation  but  forgiveness,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 

of  the  evangelical  statement.     Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Josephus 

and  the  Evangelists,  by  understanding  the  words  of  the    former  to  mean 

that  the  baptism  of  John  was  intended  to  effect  a  purification,  not  from 

particular  or  merely  Levitical  transgressions,  but  of  the  entire  man,  not 

immediately  and  mysteriously  through  the  agency  of  water,  but  by  means  of 

the  moral  acts  of  reformation.^^ 

The  several  accounts  concerning  John  are  farther  at  variance,  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  they  place  his  baptism  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  /3a<riA.€ia 
rwr  oupaiw.  According  to  Matthew,  the  concise  purport  of  the  appeal  with 
wfaidi  he  accompanied  his  baptism  was,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
ai  hand,  ficrai^ocirc*  vyyucc  yap  17  PaxnXtCa  ra>v  ovpav^v  (iii.  2) ;  according  to 

*  Winer,  at  sup.,  s.  691. 
7  Paulus,  ut  sup.,  s.  301. 

*  Schnedcenburger,  uber  das  Alter  der  Jiidischen  Proselytentaufe. 

*  Sanhedr.  f.  xcvii.  2  :  R,  Elieur  dixit:  si  IsrailUa  panitenHam  agunt,  tunc  per  GoiUm 
libertmtur  ;  sin  vtro,  mm  tideranfur.     Schottgen,  horse,  2,  p.  780  ff. 

■•  Antiq.  xviiL  t.  2. 

1'  Thus  Pftulus,  nt  sup.,  s.  314  and  361,  Anm. 
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Luke,  the  Baptist  in  the  first  instance  mentions  only  repentance  and  remissibD 
of  sins,  but  no  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  the  conjecture  of  the  people, 
that  he  might  be  the  Messiah,  by  which  he  is  first  led  to  direct  them  to  one 
who  was  coming  after  him  (iii.  15  ff.).  In  Josephus,  there  is  no  trace  of  i 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  the  Messianic  idea.  Yet  we  must 
not  therefore  conclude  that  the  Baptist  himself  recognized  no  such  relation, 
and  that  its  only  source  was  the  Christian  legend.  For  the  baptism  of  John, 
waiving  the  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  is  not 
quite  explicable  without  a  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  expiatory 
lustrations  of  the  people — lustrations  which  were  to  usher  in  the  times  of  the 
Messiah ;  moreover,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  is  made  more  comprehensible 
by  the  supposition,  that  John  had  introduced  the  idea  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  That  Josephus  should  keep  back  the  Messianic  a^MCt 
of  the  fact,  is  in  accordance  with  his  general  practice^  which  is  explained  bj 
the  position  of  his  people  with  respect  to  the  Romans.  Besides,  in  the  o- 
pression,  /t?  assemd/e/or  baptism^  ffairrto'/jM  trwiivou,  in  his  mention  of  popular 
assenibiageSf  crv<rrp€<l>€(rO(u,  and  in  the  fear  of  Antipas  lest  John  should  exdte 
a  rezfo/f,  dTrooTaa-ts,  there  lies  an  intimation  of  precisely  such  a  religious  and 
political  movement  as  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  was  calculated  to  prodooCi 
That  the  Baptist  should  so  distinctly  foretell  the  immediate  appearance  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  must  create  surprise,  and  (Luke's  reference  to  a  dirine 
call  and  revelation  being  held  unsatisfactory)  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  Christian  narrator,  believing  that  the  true  Messiah  was  actually 
manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  cotemporary  of  John,  gave  to  tbe 
language  of  the  latter  a  definiteness  which  did  not  belong  to  it  originally; 
and  while  the  Baptist  merely  said,  consonantly  with  the  Jewish  notion  already 
mentioned  :  Repmt^  thai  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  come,  ficravocTrc,  Iva  mX0§ 
17  Paa;  r.  ovp,,  a  later  edition  of  his  words  gave  yap  (for)  instead  of  tm  (Mof). 
But  such  a  supposition  is  needless.  In  those  times  of  commotion,  John 
might  easily  believe  that  he  discerned  signs,  which  certified  to  him  the 
proximity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  the  exact  degree  of  its  proximity  he  left 
undecided. 

According  to  the  Evangelists^  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  PamXtk 
rutv  ovpavutVy  was  associated  by  John  with  a  Messianic  individual  to  whom  he 
ascribed,  in  distinction  from  his  own  baptism  with  water,  a  baptism  wiik  tk 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  ^airril^jiw  wv€VfmTi  ayua  koX  wvpl  (Matt  ilL  II 
parall.),  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  regarded  as  a  leading  feature 
of  the  Messianic  times  (Joel  il  28;  Acts  ii.  16  ff.).  Of  this  p>ersonagehe 
farther  predicted,  in  imagery  akin  to  that  used  by  the  prophets  on  the  same 
subject,  that  he  would  winnow  the  people  as  wheat  (Mai.  ilL  2,  3 ;  Zech. 
xiii.  9).  The  Synoptical  Gospels  state  the  case  as  if  John  expressly  understood 
this  Messianic  individual  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  According  to  Luke, 
indeed,  the  mothers  of  these  two  men  were  cousins,  and  aware  of  the  destina- 
tion of  their  sons.  The  Baptist  while  yet  unborn  acknowledged  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  and  all  the  circumstances  imply  that  both  were  early  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  predetermined  by  a  heavenly  communicatioa 
Matthew,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  such  a  family  connexion  between  John 
and  Jesus ;  but  when  the  latter  presents  himself  for  baptism,  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  John  words  which  seem  to  presuppose  an  earlier  acquaintance. 
His  expression  of  astonishment  that  Jesus  should  come  to  him  for  baptism, 
when  he  had  need  to  be  baptized  of  Jesus,  could  only  arise  from  a  previous 
knowledge  or  instantaneous  revelation  of  his  character.  Of  the  latter  there 
is  no  intimation  ;  for  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  did  not 
occur  till  afterwards.    While  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  (in  the  secondi 
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the  facts  are  so  epitomized  that  the  writer's  view  on  the  subject  is  not 
evident),  John  and  Jesus  seem  to  have  been  no  strangers  to  each  other  prior 
to  the  baptism ;  in  the  fourth,  the  Baptist  pointedly  asserts  that  he  knew  not 
Jesus  before  the  heavenly  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,  was  coincident  with  his  baptism  (i.  31,  33).  Simply  considered, 
this  looks  like  a  contradiction.  By  Luke,  the  previous  acquaintance  of  the 
two  is  stated  objectively,  as  an  external  matter  of  fact ;  by  Matthew,  it  is 
betrayed  in  the  involuntary  confession  of  the  astonished  Baptist ;  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  their  previous  unacquaintance  is  attested  subjectively, 
by  his  premeditated  assertion  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  far-fetched  idea 
of  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragmentist,  to  put  down  the  contradiction  to  the  account 
of  John  and  Jesus,  and  to  presume  that  they  had  in  fact  long  known  and 
ccmsulted  each  other,  but  that  in  public  (in  order  better  to  play  into  one 
another's  hands)  they  demeaned  themselves  as  if  they  had  hitherto  been 
mutual  strangers,  and  each  delivered  an  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  other's 
excellence.^* 

That  such  premeditated  dissimulation  might  not  be  imputed  to  John,  and 
indirectly  to  Jesus,  it  has  been  sought  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  contra- 
diction in  question  exegetically.  What  John  learned  from  the  heavenly  sign 
was  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  to  this  therefore,  and  not  to  his  person,  refer 
the  words,  I  knew  him  not^  K^yto  ovk  ^Sctv  avrov,^^  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  an  acquaintance  as  John  must  have  had  with  Jesus,  presup- 
pooDg  the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  was  separable  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  Messiahship.  The  connection  and  intercourse  of  the  two  families,  as 
described  by  Luke,  would  render  it  impossible  for  John  not  to  be  early 
informed  how  solemnly  Jesus  had  been  announced  as  the  Messiah,  before 
and  at  his  birth ;  he  could  not  therefore  say  at  a  later  period  that,  prior  to 
the  sign  from  heaven,  he  had  not  known,  but  only  that  he  had  not  believed^ 
the  story  of  former  wonders,  one  of  which  relates  to  himself.^*  It  being  thus 
unavoidable  to  acknowledge  that  by  the  above  declaration  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  the  Baptist  is  excluded,  not  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  but  also  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  it  has  been 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  first  chapter  of  Luke  with  this  ignorance,  by 
appealing  to  the  distance  of  residence  between  the  two  families,  as  a  preven- 
tive to  the  continuance  of  their  intercourse.^'^  But  if  the  journey  from 
Nazareth  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea  was  not  too  formidable  for  the  be- 
trothed Mary,  how  could  it  be  so  for  the  two  sons  when  ripening  to  maturity? 
What  culpable  indifference  is  hereby  supposed  in  both  families  to  the  heavenly 
communications  they  had  received  1  nay,  what  could  be  the  object  of  those 
communications,  if  they  had  no  influence  on  the  early  life  and  intercourse  of 
the  two  sons  ?  ^^ 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  fourth  Gospel  excludes  an  acquaintance  with  the 

"  Fragment  von  dem  Zwccke  Jcsu  und  seiner  Jiinger,  herausgegeben  von  Lessing,  s. 

mff- 

"  So  thinks  Semler  in  his  answer  to  the  above  Fragments,  in  loc.  ;  so  think  most  of  the 
flkxlenis;  Plank,  Geschichte  des  Christenthums  in  der  Periode  seiner  Einfuhrung,  I,  K.  7. 
Winer,  bibl.  Realworterbuch,  i,  s.  691. 

M  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  Neander*s  arguments  be  not  forced  :  **  Even 
if  the  Baptist  could  have  expected'*  (say  rather  must  necessarily  have  known)  ''from  the 
drcnmstaoces  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  divine  witness  in  his  own 
Biiiid  would  eclipse  all  external  testimony,  and  compared  with  this  divine  illumination,  all 
previous  knowledge  would  seem  ignorance."  p.  6S. 

**  Iriicke,  Commentar  zum  Evang.  Johannis  i,  s.  362. 

**  Onander,  in  despair,  answers,  that  the  heavenly  communications  themselves  might 
conUin  directioiis  for— keeping  the  two  youths  apart !  s.  127. 
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Messiahship  only  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  third  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  his  person  only,  on  the  part  of  John ;  still  the  contradiction  is  not  re> 
moved.  For  in  Matthew,  John,  when  required  to  baptize  Jesus,  addresses 
him  as  if  he  knew  him,  not  generally  and  personally  alone,  but  specially,  in 
his  character  of  Messiah.  It  is  true  that  the  words :  I  have  need  to  hehapiM 
of  thee^  and  contest  thou  to  met  (iii.  14),  have  been  interpreted,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  harmonizing,  as  referring  to  the  general  superior  excellence  of  Jesu% 
and  not  to  his  Messiahship.^^  But  the  right  to  undertake  the  baptism  which 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  not  to  be  obtained  by 
moral  superiority  in  general,  but  was  conferred  by  a  special  call,  such  as  John 
himself  had  received,  and  such  as  could  belong  only  to  a  prophet,  or  to  the 
Messiah  and  his  Forerunner  (John  i.  19  if.).  If  then  John  attributed  to  Jesus 
authority  to  baptize,  he  must  have  regarded  him  not  merely  as  an  excellent 
man,  but  as  indubitably  a  prophet,  nay,  since  he  held  him  worthy  to  baptise 
himself,  as  his  own  superior  :  that  is,  since  John  conceived  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah's  Forerunner,  no  other  than  the  Messiah  himself.  Add  to  this,  that 
Matthew  had  just  cited  a  discourse  of  the  Baptist,  in  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
coming  Messiah  a  baptism  more  powerful  than  his  own ;  how  then  can  we 
understand  his  subsequent  language  towards  Jesus  otherwise  than  thus :  "Of 
what  use  is  my  water  baptism  to  thee,  O  Messiah  ?  Far  more  do  I  need  dij 
baptism  of  the  Spirit ! "  ^® 

The  contradiction  cannot  be  cleared  away ;  we  must  therefore,  if  we  would 
not  lay  the  burthen  of  intentional  deception  on  the  agents,  let  the  narraton 
bear  the  blame ;  and  there  will  be  the  less  hindrance  to  our  doing  so,  the 
more  obvious  it  is  how  one  or  both  of  them  might  be  led  into  an  erroneous 
statement.  There  is  in  the  present  case  no  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Matthew  with  the  fourth  evangelist,  farther  than  the  words  by  which  the 
Baptist  seeks  to  deter  Jesus  from  receiving  baptism  ;  words  which,  if  uttered 
before  the  occurrence  of  anything  supernatural,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  in  his  character  of  Messiah.  Now  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius,  places  the  entreaty  of  John  that  Jesus  would  baptize  him, 
as  a  sequel  to  the  sign  from  heaven ;  ^^  and  this  account  has  been  recently 
regarded  as  the  original  one,  abridged  by  the  writer  of  our  first  Gospel,  whi 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  made  the  refusal  and  confession  of  the  Baptist  coin- 
cident with  the  first  approach  of  Jesus. ^^  But  that  we  have  not  in  the  Gospd 
of  the  Hebrews  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its 
very  tedious  repetition  of  the  heavenly  voice  and  the  diffuse  style  of  the 
whole.  It  is  rather  a  very  traditional  record,  and  the  insertion  of  John'b 
refusal  after  the  sign  and  voice  from  heaven,  was  not  made  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  a  contradiction  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  recognized  in  the  circle  of  the  Ebionite  Christians,  but  from  the 
very  motive  erroneously  attributed  to  Matthew  in  his  alleged  transposition, 

'^  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  117  f.     Paulus,  ut  sup.,  s.  366. 

***  Comp.  the  Fragmentist,  ut  sup. 

*'  Hseres.  xxx.  1 3  :  KcU  w%  dtfij\$€P  drb  tov  Cdaros,  '/ivolyifaoM  ol  odpopol,  nd  cTSe  rb  rp9if» 
ToD  OeoO  t6  Siyiov  iv  efdei  Tepurepds  k,  r.  X.  Koi  tpiavij  iyii^rro  k.  r.  X.  koX  eMi>r  wtpUketfKJft  ri* 
t6voi^  if>u}%  fjuhfa'  tv  Ihibv^  if^rjffly,  6  'Itadypfis  X^et  avri^  aO  rlt  eZ,  El/^e ;  koI  irdXcir  ^ti^i^  s.  r.  ^ 
Kcd  Tore,  4^<rlp^  6  *ltadpinis  TapaTtodv  auT(f  ^Xeye*  diofuu  aw  KCpit*  mi  /u  ^vtwop.  Awd 
when  he  came  from  the  water ^  the  heavens  were  opened^  and  he  saw  the  holy  spirii  ef  G9ifM 
the  form  of  a  dove,  etc.,  and  a  voice  was  heard ,  etc,  and  immediaiely  a  great  lig^t  iitmrninmid 
the  place  ;  seeing  which,  John  said  to  him.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  f  and  again  a  twice,  etem  Atd 
then,  John  falling  at  his  feet,  said  to  him,  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  baptiu  me. 

^  Schneckenburger,  liber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangdiams,  s._iai  1 ; 
Lucke,  Comm.  z.  £v.  Job.,  I,  s.  361.     Usteri,  Uberden  Taufer  Johannes  o.  s.  w«, 
2,  3.  s.  446. 
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namely,  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  scene.  A  simple  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Baptist  appeared  too  weak  ;  be  must  at  least  fall  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and 
a  more  suitable  occasion  could  not  be  given  than  that  of  the  sign  from 
heaven,  which  accordingly  must  be  placed  beforehand.  This  Hebrew  Gospel, 
therefore,  will  not  help  us  to  understand  how  Matthew  was  led  into  contra- 
diction with  John ;  still  less  will  it  avail  for ,  the  explanation  of  Luke's  narra- 
tive. 

All  is  naturally  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  the  important  relation 
between  John  and  Jesus  must  have  been  regarded  as  existing  at  all  times,  by 
reason  of  that  ascription  of  pre-existence  to  the  essential  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  popular  mind.  Just  as  the  soul,  when  considered  as  an  essence, 
is  conceived  more  or  less  clearly  as  pre-existent ;  so  in  the  popular  mind,  every 
relation  pregnant  with  consequences  is  endowed  with  pre-existence.  Hence 
the  Baptist,  who  eventually  held  so  significant  a  relation  to  Jesus,  must  have 
known  him  from  the  first,  as  is  indistinctly  intimated  by  Matthew,  and  more 
minutely  detailed  by  Luke ;  according  to  whom,  their  mothers  knew  each 
other,  and  the  sons  themselves  were  brought  together  while  yet  unborn.  All 
this  is  wanting  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  writer  of  which  attributes  an  opposite 
assertion  to  John,  simply  because  in  his  mind  an  opposite  interest  prepon- 
derated ;  for  the  less  Jesus  was  known  to  John  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
so  extolled,  the  more  weight  was  thrown  on  the  miraculous  scene  which 
arrested  the  regards  of  the  Baptist — the  more  clearly  was  his  whole  position 
with  respect  to  Jesus  demonstrated  to  be  the  effect,  not  of  the  natural  order 
of  events,  but  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God. 


§46. 

WAS  JESUS  ACKNOWLEDGED   BY  JOHN   AS  THE   MESSIAH?    AND   IN   WHAT 

SENSE  ? 

To  the  foregoing  question  whether  Jesus  was  known  to  John  before  the 
baptism,  is  attached  another,  namely.  What  did  John  think  of  Jesus  and  his 
Messiahship?  The  evangelical  narratives  are  unanimous  in  stating,  that 
before  Jesus  had  presented  himself  for  baptism,  John  had  announced  the 
immediate  coming  of  One  to  whom  he  stood  in  a  subordinate  relation  ;  and 
the  scene  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  marked  him,  beyond  mistake,  as  the  per- 
sonage of  whom  John  was  the  forerunner.  According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  we 
must  presume  that  the  Baptist  gave  credence  to  this  sign  ;  according  to  the 
fourth  Gospel,  he  expressly  attested  his  belief  (i.  34),  and  moreover  uttered 
words  which  evince  the  deepest  insight  into  the  higher  nature  and  office  of 
Jesus  (i.  29  ff.  36  ;  iii.  37  ff.) ;  according  to  the  first  Gospel,  he  was  already 
convinced  of  these  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
(xL  2  ff.)  and  Luke  (viL  18  ff.)  tell  us  that  at  a  later  period,  the  Baptist,  on 
hearing  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  despatched  some  of  his  disciples  to  him  with 
the  inquiry,  whether  he  (Jesus)  was  the  promised  Messiah,  or  whether  an- 
other must  be  expected. 

The  first  impression  from  this  is,  that  the  question  denoted  an  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  whether  Jesus  were  really  the  Messiah  ;  and  so  it 
was  early  understood.^  But  such  a  doubt  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  all 
the  other  circumstances  reported  by  the  Evangelists.     It  is  justly  regarded  as 

'  Teitall.  adv.  Marcion,  iv.  18.    Comp.  Bengel,  historico-exegetical  remarks  in  Matt.  xi. 
2-19,  in  hU  Arcfaiv.  X,  iii.  p.  754  IT. 
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psychologically  impossible  that  he  whose  belief  was  originated  or  confirmed 
by  the  baptismal  sign,  which  he  held  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  who  after- 
wards pronounced  so  decidedly  on  the  Messianic  call  and  the  superior  nature 
of  Jesus,  should  all  at  once  have  become  unsteady  in  his  conviction ;  hemiut 
then  indeed  have  been  like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  a  comparison  whidi 
Jesus  abnegates  on  this  very  occasion  (Matt.  xL  7).     A  cause  for  such  vacil- 
lation is  in  vain  sought  in  the  conduct  or  fortunes  of  Jesus  at  the  time ;  for 
the  rumour  of  the  works  of  Christy  tpyo.  rov  XfnarcVf  which  in  Luke's  idea 
were  miracles,  could  not  awaken  doubt  in  the  Baptist,  and  it  was  on  this 
rumour  that  he  sent  his  message.     Lastly,  how  could  Jesus  subsequently 
(John  V.  33  ff.)  so  confidently  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  concern- 
ing him,  when  it  was  known  that  John  himself  was  at  last  perplexed  about  his 
Messiahship  ?  ^ 

Hence  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  facts,  and  tx> 
show  that  John's  inquiry  was  not  made  on  his  own  account,  but  for  the  sake 
of  his  disciples,  to  overcome  in  them  the  doubt  with  which  he  was  himselF 
untainted.'     Hereby  it  is  true,  the  above-named  difficulties  are  removed ;  iia 
particular  it  is  explained  why  the  Baptist  should  contrive  to  send  thb 
precisely  on  hearing  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus ;  he  plainly  hoping  that 
disciples,  who  had  not  believed  his  testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesuv 
would  be  convinced  of  its  truth  by  beholding  the  marvellous  works  of  the 
latter.    But  how  could  John  hope  that  his  envoys  would  chance  to  find  Jesus 
in  the  act  of  working  miracles  ?    According  to  Matthew,  indeed,  they  did  noC 
so  find  him,  and  Jesus  appeals  (v.  4)  only  to  his  former  works,  many  of  whichi 
they  had  seen,  and  of  which  they  might  hear  wherever  he  had  presented  hirft- 
self.    Luke  alone,  in  giving  his  evidently  second-hand  narrative,^  misconstrues 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  require  that  the  disciples  of  John  should  have  found 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  supernatural  power.     Further,  if  it  had  been  the 
object  of  the  Baptist  to  persuade  his  disciples  by  a  sight  of  the  works  of 
Jesus,  he  would  not  have  charged  them  with  a  question  which  could  be 
answered  by  the  mere  words,  the  authentic  declaration  of  Jesus.     For  be 
could  not  hope  by  the  assertion  of  the  person  whose  Messiahship  was  the 
very  point  in  debate,  to  convince  the  disciples  whom  his  own  declaration,  io 
other  cases  authoritative,  had  failed  to  satisfy.     On  the  whole,  it  would  have 
been  a  singular  course  in  the  Baptist  to  lend  his  own  words  to  the  doubts  of 
others,  and   thereby,  as  Schleiennacher  well  observes,  to  compromise  his 
early  and  repeated  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus.     It  is  clear  that  Jesus  under- 
stood the  question  proposed  to  him  by  the  messengers  as  proceeding  iroo 
John  himself ;    (aTrayyctXarc  IcuaioTy,  Matt.  xi.  4 ;)  and  he  indirectly  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  faith  in  the  latter  by  pronouncing  those  blessed  who 
were  not  offended  in  him  (ver.  6).* 

If  then  it  must  be  granted  that  John  made  his  inquiry  on  his  own  behal( 
and  not  on  that  of  his  disciples,  and  if  nevertheless  we  cannot  impute  to  him 
a  sudden  lapse  into  doubt  after  his  previous  confidence ;  nothing  remains  hot 
to  take  the  positive  instead  of  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  to  con- 
sider its  scepticism  as  the  mere  garb  of  substantial  encouragement'    On  this 

*  See  Paulus,  Kuinol,  in  loc.     Bengel,  ut  sup.,  p.  763. 

'  Calvin,  Comni.  in  harm.  ex.  Matth.,  Marc,  et  Luc.  in  loc. 

*  We  agree  with  Schleiermacher,  (iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  106  f )  in  thus  designating  the  narrft- 
tive  of  the  third  evangelist,  first,  on  account  of  the  idle  repetition  of  the  Baptist's  wordi, 
ver.  20  ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  mistake  in  ver.  18  and  21,  of  which  we  shall  piresenUy 
treat,  and  to  which  ver.  29,  30,  seem  to  betray  a  similar  one. 

^  Compare  Calvin  in  loc.  and  Bengel  ut  sup.,  s.  753  ff. 

*  Thus  most  recent  commentators  :  Paulus,  Kuinol,  Bengel,  Hase,  Theile,  and  eves 
Fritsche. 

J 
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ioterpretation,  the  time  which  Jesus  allowed  to  escape  without  publicly  mani- 
iesdng  himself  as  the  Messiah,  seemed  too  tedious  to  John  in  his  imprison- 
ment; he  sent  therefore  to  inquire  how  long  Jesus  would  allow  himself  to  be 
waited  for,  how  long  he  would  delay  winning  to  himself  the  better  part  of  the 
people  by  a  declaration  of  his  Messiahship,  and  striking  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  enemies  of  his  cause — a  blow  that  might  even  liberate  the  Baptist 
from  his  prison.  But  if  the  Baptist,  on  the  strength  of  his  belief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  hoped  and  sued  for  a  deliverance,  perhaps  miraculous,  by 
him  from  prison,  he  would  not  clothe  in  the  language  of  doubt  an  entreaty 
which  sprang  out  of  his  faith.  Now  the  inquiry  in  our  evangelical  text  is  one 
of  unmixed  doubt,  and  encouragement  must  be  foisted  in,  before  it  can  be 
found  there.  How  great  a  violence  must  be  done  to  the  words  is  seen  by  the 
way  in  which  Schleiermacher  handles  them  in  accordance  with  this  interpre- 
tation. The  dubitative  question,  <rv  ct  6  ipxofxtvo^ ;  he  changes  into  the 
positive  assumption,  t/wu  art  he  who  7vas  to  come ;  the  other  still  more  em- 
barrassing interrogatory,  ^  crc/^ov  irpoahoKtaiJxv ;  he  completely  transfigures 
thus :  where/ore  (seeing  that  thou  performest  so  great  works)  do  we  yet  await 
tktel—shall  not  John  with  all  his  authority  command^  through  us,  all  those  who 
have  partaken  of  his  baptism  to  obey  thee  as  the  Messiah^  and  be  attentive  to  thy 
signs  t  Even  if  we  allow,  with  Neander,  the  possibility  of  truth  to  this  inter- 
action, a  mere  summons  to  action  will  not  accord  with  the  earlier  repre- 
sentation of  Jesus  given  by  the  Baptist  The  two  enunciations  are  at  issue 
as  to  form  ;  for  if  John  doubted  not  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  neither  could 
he  doubt  his  better  knowledge  of  the  fitting  time  and  manner  of  his  appear- 
^ce :  still  farther  are  they  at  issue  as  to  matter ;  for  the  Baptist  could  not 
tstke  offence  at  what  is  termed  the  delay  of  Jesus  in  manifesting  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  or  wish  to  animate  him  to  bolder  conduct,  if  he  retained  his 
early  view  of  the  destination  of  Jesus.  If  he  still,  as  formerly,  conceived  Jesus 
to  be  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worlds  o  a/xvo?  rov  ©cov, 
0  otJfMiv  r^K  afjLOfyriav  rov  Koa-fjLov,  no  thought  could  occur  to  him  of  a  blow  to 
bestrack  by  Jesus  against  his  enemies,  or  in  general,  of  a  violent  procedure  to 
be  crowned  by  external  conquest ;  rather,  the  quiet  path  which  Jesus  trod 
must  appear  to  him  the  right  one — the  path  befitting  the  destination  of  the 
Lamb  of  God.  Thus  if  the  question  of  John  conveyed  a  mere  summons  to 
tction,  it  contradicted  his  previous  views. 

These  expedients  failing,  the  original  explanation  returns  upon  us  ;  namely, 
hat  the  inquiry  was  an  expression  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  messianic 
ignity  of  Jesus,  which  had  arisen  in  the  Baptist's  own  mind  ;  an  explanation 
rhich  even  Neander  allows  to  be  the  most  natural.  This  writer  seeks  to  account 
>r  the  transient  apostacy  of  the  Baptist  from  the  strong  faith  in  which  he  gave 
is  earlier  testimony,  by  the  supposition  that  a  dark  hour  of  doubt  had  over, 
iken  the  man  of  God  in  his  dismal  prison ;  and  he  cites  instances  of  men 
ho,  persecuted  for  their  Christian  faith  or  other  convictions,  after  having 
mg  borne  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  face  of  death,  at  length  yielded  to 
aman  weakness  and  recanted.  But  on  a  closer  examination,  he  has  given  a 
ilse  analogy.  Persecuted  Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  and,  later,  a 
^engarius  or  a  Galileo,  were  false  to  the  convictions  for  which  they  were 
nprisoned,  and  by  abjuring  which  they  hoped  to  save  themselves  :  the 
»aptist,  to  be  compared  with  them,  should  have  retracted  his  censure  of 
[erody  and  not  have  shaken  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Christ,  which  had  no 
elation  to  his  imprisonment.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  here  that 
lese  doubts  cannot  have  been  preceded  by  a  state  of  certainty. 
We  come  again  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  statement  of  Matthew  that 
)hn  sent  his  two  disciples  on  hearing  of  the  ivorks  of  Christy  aKov<ra^  ra 
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Ipya  Tov  Xpurrov,  or  as  Luke  has  it,  because  his  disciples  showed  him  of  all 
these  things,  dTn/yyciXav  ircpl  Travroiv  rovrnav.  The  latter  evangelist  has 
narrated,  immediately  before,  the  raising  of  the  widove's  son,  and  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant  Could  John,  then,  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Menith 
before  he  had  performed  any  messianic  works,  and  be  seized  with  doubt  when 
he  began  to  legitimatize  his  claim  by  miracles  such  as  were  expected  from  the 
Messiah  ^  ?  This  is  so  opposed  to  all  pyschological  probability,  that  I  wonder 
Dr.  Paulus,  or  some  other  expositor  versed  in  pyschology  and  not  timid  in 
verbal  criticism,  has  not  started  the  conjecture  that  a  negative  has  slipi>ed  oat 
of  Matt.  xi.  2,  and  that  its  proper  reading  is,  6  3c  Ioklvvi/v  oujc  djcowrof  cr  i^ 
Sco-fuonjpup  ra  Ipya.  rov  Xptarov^  #c.  r.  X.  It  might  then  be  conceived,  that 
John  had  indeed  been  convinced,  at  a  former  period,  of  the  Metsiahship  of 
Jesus;  now,  however,  in  his  imprisonment,  the  works  of  Jesus  came  no 
longer  to  his  ears,  and  imagining  him  inactive,  he  was  assailed  with  doubt 
But  had  John  been  previously  satisfied  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the 
mere  want  of  acquaintance  with  his  miracles  could  not  have  unhinged  his 
faith.  The  actual  cause  of  John's  doubt,  however,  was  the  report  of  these 
miracles ; — a  state  of  the  case  which  is  irreconcilable  with  any  previous  ooih 
fidence. 

But  how  could  he  become  uncertain  about  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  if  he 
had  never  recognised  it  ?  Not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  beginning  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  ;  but  quite  possibly  in  the  sense  of  banning 
to  conjecture  that  a  man  of  such  deeds  was  the  Messiah. 

We  have  here,  not  a  decaying,  but  a  growing  certainty,  and  this  discrimina- 
tion throws  light  on  the  whole  purport  of  the  passages  in  question.  John 
knew  nothing  of  Jesus  before,  but  that  he  had,  like  many  others,  partaken 
of  his  baptism,  and  perhaps  frequented  the  circle  of  his  disciples  ;  and  not 
until  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  did  Jesus  appear  as  a  teacher,  and 
worker  of  miracles.  Of  this  John  heard,  and  then  arose  in  his  mind  a  con- 
jecture, fraught  with  hope,  that  as  he  had  announced  the  proximity  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  this  Jesus  might  be  he  who  would  verify  his  idea.*  So 
interpreted,  this  message  of  the  Baptist  excludes  his  previous  testimony;  if 
he  had  so  spoken  formerly,  he  could  not  have  so  inquired  latterly,  and  viceversL 
It  is  our  task,  therefore,  to  compare  the  two  contradictory  statements,  that 
we  may  ascertain  which  has  more  traces  than  the  other,  of  truth  or  un- 
truth. 

The  most  definite  expressions  of  John's  conviction  that  Jesus  was  tbc 
Messiah  are  found  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  these  suggest  two  distinct  ques^ 
tions :  first,  whether  it  be  conceivable  that  John  had  such  a  notion  of  the 
Messiah  as  is  therein  contained ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  be  probable  that 
he  believed  it  realized  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  the  fourth  Gospel  makes  the  Baptisfs  idea  of 
the  Messiah  include  the  characteristics  of  expiatory  suffering,  and  of  a  pre- 
mundane,  heavenly  existence.  It  has  been  attempted,  indeed,  so  to  interpret 
the  expressions  with  which  he  directs  his  disciples  to  Jesus,  as  to  efface  the 
notion  of  expiatory  suffering.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  is  compared  to  a  lamb  on 
account  of  his  meekness  and  patience ;  alpuv  rrjv  afiaprtav  rov  koo'/aov,  is  to 

7  This  difficulty  occurred  to  Bengel  also,  ut  sup.,  p.  769. 

"  The  gospel  writers,  after  what  they  had  narrated  of  the  relations  between  Jesos  and  thi 
Baptist,  of  course  understood  the  question  to  express  doubt,  whence  probably  t.  6  (Matt) 
and  V.  23  (Luke)  came  in  this  connection.  Supposing  these  passages  authentic,  they  ■oggest 
another  conjecture  ;  viz.  that  Jesus  spoke  in  the  foregoing  verses  of  spiritual  minicle^  and 
that  the  Baptist  was  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  corporeal  ones.  The  dvotftfot  tA  ^T*  ^* 
X.  must  then  be  set  down  to  the  writer's  misapprehension  of  the  expresiions  of  Jl 
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be  onderstood  either  of  a  patient  endurance  of  the  world's  malice,  or  of  an 
endeavour  to  remove  the  sins  of  the  world  by  reforming  it ;  and  the  sense 
of  the  Baptist's  words  is  this  :  ''  How  moving  is  it  that  this  meek  and  gentle 
Jesus  should  have  undertaken  so  difficult  and  painful  an  office  ^  !  "  But  the 
best  critics  have  shown  that  even  if  aipciv  by  itself  might  bear  this  interpreta- 
tion, still  ^vo9,  not  merely  with  the  article  but  with,  the  addition  rov  0€oi), 
most  signify,  not  a  lamb  in  general,  but  a  special,  holy  Lamb ;  and  if,  as  is 
nx»t  probable,  this  designation  has  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  7.,  aipcivr^v  ayuaprrCav 
can  only  be  expounded  by  what  is  there  predicated  of  the  lamb-like  servant  of 
God,  that  he  rhs  dfuifyruis  rf/iMV  ^cpci,  koI  wepl  yifiSiV  ohwarax  (V.  4,  LXX.y 
words  which  must  signify  vicarious  suffering.  ^^  Now  that  the  Baptist  should 
have  referred  the  above  prophetic  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  hence 
have  thought  of  him  as  suffering,  has  been  recently  held  more  than  doubt- 
ful" 

For  so  foreign  to  the  current  opinion,  at  least,  was  this  notion  of  the 
Mesiah,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  inter- 
coune  with  him,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  it ;  and  when  his  death 
had  actually  resulted,  their  trust  in  him  as  the  Messiah  was  utterly  confounded 
(Luke  icxiv.  20  (T.).  How,  then,  could  the  Baptist,  who,  according  to  the 
solemn  declaration  of  Jesus,  Matt  xi.  11,  confirmed  by  the  allusions  in  the 
Gospels  to  his  strict  ascetic  life,  ranked  below  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  which  the  apostles  already  belonged — how  could  this  alien  discern^ 
long  before  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  that  they  pertained  to  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  denizens  were  only  taught  the  same  lesson  by  the  issue  ?  Or, ' 
if  the  Baptist  really  had  such  insight,  and  communicated  it  to  his  disciples,  why 
diditno^  by  means  of  those  who  left  his  circle  for  that  of  Jesus,  win  an  entrance 
into  the  latter — nay,  why  did  it  not,  by  means  of  the  great  credit  which  John 
ajo]red,  mitigate  the  offence  caused  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  the  public  at 
l«gci*?  Add  to  this,  that  in  none  of  our  accounts  of  the  Baptist,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  do  we  find  that  he  entertained  such 
^[icws  of  the  Messiah's  character ;  for,  not  to  mention  Josephus,  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  confine  his  representation  of  the  Messianic  office  to  the  spiritual 
baptism  and  winnowing  of  the  people.  Still  it  remains  possible  that  a  pene- 
trating mind,  like  that  of  the  Baptist,  might,  even  before  the  death  of  Jesus, 
g^er  firom  Old  Testament  phrases  and  types  the  notion  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  and  that  his  obscure  hints  on  the  subject  might  not  be  comprehended 
by  his  disciples  and  cotemporaries. 

Thus  the  above  considerations  are  not  decisive,  and  we  therefore  turn  to 
the  expressions  concerning  the  premundane  existence  and  heavenly  origin  of 
the  Messiah,  with  the  question  :    Could  the  Baptist  have  really  held  such 
tenets?     That  from  the  words,  John  i.  15,  27,  30:  He  that  cometh  after  me 
ii preferred  before  me;  for  he  was  before  me,  6  ovCcq}  fiov  ipxofitvo^  IfurpotrBiv 
fuA  ycyoKCK,  on  irp^ros  /aou  rjv^  nothing  but  dogmatical  obstinacy  can  banish 
the  notion  of  pre-existence,  is  seen  by  a  mere  glance  at  such  expositions  as 
this  of  Paulus :  **  He  who  in  the  course  of  time  comes  after  me ;  has  so 
appeared  in  my  eyes,  €fLirpo<r$tv  fjuov,  that  he  (on — wore,  premiss — conclu- 
sion !)  deserves  rather  from  his  rank  and  character  to  be  called  the  first.*'  ^* 
With    preponderating  arguments   more    unprejudiced    commentators    have 

*  GaUer  and  Paulas. 

'*  De  Wette,  de  morte  Chrixti  expiatona,  in  his  Opusc.  theol.,  s.  77  flf.     Liicke,  Comm. 
am  Er.  Joh.  i,  s.  347  ff.     Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  I,  s.  693,  Anm. 
"  Gabler  and  Paulus.    De  Wette. 
"  Dc  Wette,  ut  sup,  p.  76. 
"  Panlns,  Leben  Jesu,  2  a,  die  Ubers.,  s.  29.  31. 
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maintained,  that  the  reason  here  given  why  Jesus,  who  appeared  af 
Baptist  in  point  of  time,  had  the  precedence  of  him  in  dignity,  is  tl 
existence  of  the  former.^*  We  have  here  obviously  the  favourite  doj 
the  fourth  Evangelist,  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  Xayo9,  present  im 
the  mind  of  that  writer,  who  had  just  been  inditing  his  proem,  b 
it  was  also  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Baptist  is  another  question 
most  recent  expositor  allows  that  the  sense  in  which  the  Evangelist 
vpitrros  fiov,  must  have  been  very  remote  from  the  Baptist's  point  of  1 
least  so  far  as  the  koyo^  is  concerned.  The  Baptist,  he  thinks,  hi 
popular  Jewish  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sul 
the  Old  Testament  theophanies.^*  There  are  traces  of  this  Jewish  nc 
the  writings  of  Paul  (e.g.  i  Cor.  ^,  4.  Col.  i.  15  f.)  and  the  rabbins^ 
allowing  that  it  was  of  Alexandrian  origin,  as  Bretschneider  argue 
may  yet  ask  whether  even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Alexandriar 
theology  may  not  have  modified  the  opinions  of  the  mother  country  ?*^ 
these  expressions  then,  taken  alone,  are  not  conclusive,  although  it  be 
appear  suspicious  that  the  Baptist,  otherwise  conspicuous  for  exhibit 
practical  side  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  should  have  asa 
him  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  solely,  two  notions  which  at  that  time  u 
edly  belonged  only  to  the  deepest  messianic  speculations ;  and  that  tl 
in  which  those  notions  are  expressed  is  too  peculiarly  that  of  the  wrii 
to  be  put  to  his  account. 

We  arrive  at  a  more  decisive  result  by  taking  into  examination  the 
John  iii.  27-36,  where  John  replies  to  the  complaints  of  his  disciples 
rival  baptism  of  Jesus,  in  a  way  that  reduces  all  commentators  to  per 
After  showing  how  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  respective  destinies 
he  desired  not  to  overstep,  that  he  must  decrease,  while  Jesus  must  ir 
he  proceeds  (ver.  31)  to  use  forms  of  expression  precisely  similar  t 
in  which  the  Evangelist  makes  Jesus  speak  of  himself,  and  in  wl 
delivers  his  own  thoughts  concerning  Jesus.  Our  most  recent  commei 
allows  that  this  discourse  of  John  seems  the  echo  of  the  foregoii 
versation  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus.^^  The  expressions  in  the 
lent  to  the  Baptist  are  peculiarly  those  of  the  apostle  John ;  for  ii 
a'if>payiiiD  {to  seal),  fiapTvpia  {tesiimony\  the  antithesis  of  avitSev  and  Ik 
(from  above  and  of  the  earth),  the  phrase  cxcci^  ^oi^v  o\MVijov  (to  have 
life)  \  and  the  question  presents  itself :  Is  it  more  probable  that  the  1 
list,  as  well  as  Jesus,  in  whose  mouth  these  expressions  are  so  ofti 
borrowed  them  from  the  Baptist,  or  that  the  Evangelist  lent  them  (I  ii 
at  present  say)  to  the  latter  ?    This  must  be  decided  by  the  fact  tl 

^^  Tholuck  and  Lucke,  in  loc. 

**  Liicke,  ut  sup. 

^^  See  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judaeorum  Jesu  apostolorumque  setate,  §  23-25. 

*'  Probabilia,  p.  41. 

^^  See  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  Alexandr.     Theosophie,  part  ii.  p.  180. 

^^  Liicke,  ut  sup.,  p.  500. 

*®  Compare  especially  : 
Joh.    iii.    II   (Jesus  to   Nicodemus) :    d/A^t      Joh.  iii.  32  (the  Baptist):  jcol  8  kk 
ifii^p,    \iyta    <roc,    Art   fl  ofda/Lier,    XaXovfiep,       IfKowret    touto    fMprvpei'  Kcd  ri^    ^ 
Kal  6  i<af>dKafi€P^  fiapTvpoOfxer'  xal  T^r  fiap-       airroO  oi/8f 2s  Xa/ui^dret. 
rvplar  iffuop  ov  XafA^dvtrt, 

V.  18  :  6  irurrei/wr  e/t    ai)r6y  01;  Kply erai.  V.  36  :  6  tntrrdtav  clt  rhv  Udr  I 

6  ^  M^  wurreOtatf,  ijdi^  KixpiTai '  dn  fi^  cUiSyioy  6  5^  dret^wr  rif  vl(^,  owe  5^ 
ve7rlaT€VKew  elt  rb  i»oiAa  rov  fiwoytwovt  vlou  dXX'  if  dpyfi  toG  GeoD  fU^et  iir*  ovrAr. 
Tou  0eo0. 

Comp.  also  the  words  of  the  Baptist  v.  31,  with  Joh.  iii.  6.    12  f.  viiL  23 ;  t. 
viii.  26 ;  V.  33  with  vi.  27  ;  v.  34  with  xU.  49,  50  ;  v.  35  with  v.  22,  27,  z.  28  £  » 
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ideas,  to  which  the  Baptist  here  gives  utterance,  lie  entirely  within  the  domain 
of  Christianity^  and  belong  specially  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostle  John. 
Take  for  example  that  antithesis  of  awu  {from  above\  and  Ik  t^  y^s  (of  the 
ittrtk\  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  ayw6€v  cpx^/^cvos  (he  that  comethfrom  above\ 
as  Sr  dbrcoTctXcv  6  0€O9  (he  whom  God  hath  sent\  who  consequently  ra  pi/fuzra 
m  ^v  AoXci  (speaketh  the  words  of  God),  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  God  as 
the  vioc  ($on\  whom  6  irar^p  ayaira  (the  Father  loveth) : — what  can  be  char- 
acteristic of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Apostle  John's  mode  of  presenting  it,  if 
these  ideas  are  not  so  ?  and  could  they  belong  to  the  Baptist  ?  Christianis- 
mus  ante  Christum  t  And  then,  as  Olshausen  well  observes,*^  is  it  consistent 
'  for  John,  who,  even  on  the  fourth  Evangelist's  own  showing,  remained  sepa- 
I  rate  from  Jesus,  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  of  a  believing  union  with  him  ? 
(v.  33  and  36). 

Thus  much  then  is  certain,  and  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of 
modern  commentators :  the  words  v.  31-36  cannot  have  been  spoken  by 
the  Baptist  Hence  theologians  have  concluded,  that  the  Evangelist  caimot 
have  intended  to  ascribe  them  to  him,  but  from  v.  31  speaks  in  his  own 
person.^  This  sounds  plausible,  if  they  can  only  point  out  any  mark  of  divi- 
sion between  the  discourse  of  the  Baptist  and  the  addenda  of  the  Evangelist. 
Bat  none  such  is  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that  the  speaker  from  v.  31  uses  the 
third  person,  and  not  the  first  as  in  v.  30,  when  referring  to  the  Baptist :  but 
in  the  former  passage  the  Baptist  is  no  longer  alluded  to  directly  and  indivi- 
dually, but  as  one  of  a  class,  in  which  case  he  must,  though  himself  the 
speaker,  choose  the  third  person.  Thus  there  is  no  definitive  boundary,  and 
the  speech  glides  imperceptibly  from  those  passages  which  might  have  been 
tittered  by  the  Baptist,  into  those  which  are  altogether  incongruous  with  his 
position ;  moreover  from  v.  30  Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense,  as  the 

I  Evangelist  might  represent  the  Baptist  to  speak  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus, 
but  could  not  in  his  own  person  have  written  after  the  death  of  Jesus.     In 
other  passages,  when  presenting  his  own  reflections  concerning  Jesus,  he 
OSes  the  preterite.**    Thus,  grammatically,  the  Baptist  continues  to  speak 
^v.  31,  and  yet,  historically,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  uttered 
the  sequel ;   a  contradiction  not  to  be  solved,  if  it  be  added  that,  dog- 
matically, the  Evangelist  cannot  have  ascribed  to  the  Baptist  words  which  he 
i^er  really  pronounced.     Now  if  we  do  not  choose  to  defy  the  clear  rules 
of  grammar,  and  the  sure  data  of  history,  for  the  sake  of  the  visionary  dogma 
of  inspiration,  we  shall  rather  conclude  from  the  given   premises,  with  the 
author  of  the  Probabilia,  that  the  Evangelist  falsely  ascribes  the  language  in 
question  to  the  Baptist,  putting  into  his  mouth  a  Christology  of  his  own,  of 
*hich  the  latter  could  know  nothing.     This  is  no  more  than  Liicke  **  con- 
fesses, though  not  quite  so  frankly,  when  he  says  that  the  reflections  of  the 
Evangelist  are  here  more  than  equally  mixed  with  the  discourse  of  the  Baptist, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  undistinguishable.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
""eflections  of  the  Evangelist  are  easily  to  be  recoghized ;  but  of  the  funda- 
Omental  ideas  of  the  Baptist  there  is  no  trace,  unless  they  are  sought  for  with 
^  good  will  which  amounts  to  prejudice,  and  to  which  therefore  we  make  no 
pretensiorL     If  then  we  have  a  proof  in  the  passages  just  considered,  that 
the  fourth  Evangelist  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  to  the  Baptist  messianic  and 
Other  ideas  which  were  never  his ;  we  may  hence  conclude  retrospectively 

*'  BibL  Comm.  2,  p.  105. 

**  Pauins,  Olshausen,  in  loc. 

"  E.g.  here,  t.  32,  it  is  said  :  r^y  fAaprvplay  a^ou  o^Mt  \a/xfidyei,  but  in  the  Prolog,  t. 

II  :  gml  0I  ISiMcunrSr  ou  irapiXapw,     Comp.  Liicke,  s.  501. 
M  Utsnp. 
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concerning  the  passages  on  which  we  formerly  suspended  our  decision,  that 
the  ideas  expressed  in  them  of  a  suffering  and  pre-existent  Messiah  belonged, 
not  to  the  Baptist,  but  to  the  Evangelist 

In  giving  the  above  reply  to  our  first  question,  we  have,  in  strictness^ 
answered  the  remaining  one ;  for  if  the  Baptist  had  no  such  messianic  ideas, 
he  could  not  refer  them  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  But  to  strengthen  the  efi- 
dence  for  the  result  already  obtained,  we  will  make  the  second  question  the 
object  of  a  special  examination.  According  to  the  fourth  Evangelist  the 
Baptist  ascribed  to  Jesus  all  the  messianic  attributes  above  discussed  If  he 
did  this  so  enthusiastically,  publicly,  and  repeatedly,  as  we  read  in  John,  be 
could  not  have  been  excluded  by  Jesus  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt 
XL  11),  nor  have  been  placed  below  the  least  of  its  citizens.  For  such  a  con- 
fession as  that  of  the  Baptist,  when  he  calls  Jesus  the  vlos  rov  0cov,  who  was 
before  him, — such  refined  insight  into  the  messianic  economy,  as  is  shown  by 
his  designating  Jesus  o  dfuvo^  rov  0coi),  6  alptav  r^  afijaprCa^  rov  icoa/iov^  Peter 
himself  had  not  to  produce,  though  Jesus  not  only  receives  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  his  confession.  Matt.  xvi.  16,  but  constitutes  htm  the 
rock  on  which  that  kingdom  was  to  be  founded.  But  we  have  something  yet 
more  incomprehensible.  John,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  gives  it  as  the  object  d 
his  baptism,  Iva  <l>av€pia$rj  (Jesus  as  Messiah)  rtf  lo-fxi^X  (i.  31),  and  acknow- 
ledges it  to  be  the  divine  ordinance,  that  by  the  side  of  the  increasing  Jesuit 
he  must  decrease  (iil  30) ;  nevertheless  after  Jesus  had  begun  to  baptize  hf 
the  instrumentality  of  his  disciples,  John  continues  to  practise  his  baptism 
(iii.  32).  Why  so,  if  he  knew  the  object  of  his  baptism  to  be  fulfilled  by  tbe 
introduction  of  Jesus,  and  if  he  directed  his  followers  to  him  as  the  Mesnah? 
(i.  36  f.).^  The  continuance  of  his  baptism  would  be  to  no  purpose;  far 
Liicke's  supposition  that  John's  baptism  was  still  of  effect  in  those  places  where 
Jesus  had  not  appeared,  he  himself  overthrows  by  the  observation,  that  at  lettf 
at  the  period  treated  of  in  John  iii.  22  ff.,  Jesus  and  John  must  have  beea 
baptizing  near  to  each  other,  since  the  disciples  of  John  were  jealous  of  the 
concourse  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  But  the  continuance  of  John's  baptian 
appears  even  to  counteract  his  aim,  if  that  aim  were  merely  to  point  out  Jesoi 
as  the  Messiah.  He  thereby  detained  a  circle  of  individuals  on  the  borders 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  retarded  or  hindered  their  going  over  to  Jesos 
(and  that  through  his  own  fault,  not  theirs  alone,^^  for  he  nullified  his  verfail 
direction  to  Jesus  by  his  contradictory  example).  Accordingly  we  find  the 
party  of  John's  disciples  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts 
xviii.  24  f.,  xix.  i  ff.);  and,  if  the  Sabseans  are  to  be  credited  concerning  their 
own  history,  the  sect  remains  to  this  day.^^  Certainly,  presupposing  the 
averred  conviction  of  the  Baptist  relative  to  Jesus,  it  would  seem  most  natunl 
for  him  to  have  attached  himself  to  the  latter ;  this,  however,  did  not  happen, 
and  hence  we  conclude  that  he  cannot  have  had  that  conviction.^ 


*^  De  Wette,  de  morte  Christ!  expiatoria,  in  s.  Opusc  tbeol.  p.  81 ;  biblische  Dogmitik, 
§  209 ;  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterbuch  I,  s.  692. 

^  Neander,  p.  75.  This  author  erroneously  supposes  that  there  is  an  indication  of  the 
Baptist  having  directed  his  disciples  to  Jesus  in  Acts  xviii.  25,  where  it  is  said  of  ApoOoi : 
idloaaK€P  dxptp^i  rd  vepl  toO  Kvplov^  iwurrdfuwos  rd  ^irrtafAa  *IcMlyrou.  For  on  compuinf 
the  following  chapter,  we  find  that  Paul  had  to  teach  the  disciples  of  John,  that  by  the 
ipx6fJL€Pot  announced  by  their  master,  they  were  to  understand  Jesus  ;  whence  it  is  clear  that 
the  things  of  the  Lord  expounded  by  Apollos,  consisted  only  in  the  messianic  doctrine, 
purified  by  John  into  an  expectation  of  one  who  was  to  come,  and  that  the  uiore  aocuate 
instruction  which  he  received  from  the  Christians,  Aquila  and  Pnscilla,  vms  the  doctrine  of 
its  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

'7  Gesenius,  Probeheft  der  Ersch  und  Gruber^schcn  Encyclopadie,  d.  A.  Zabier. 

*'  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  s.  46  f.  ;  comp.  Liicke,  s.  493  f. ;  De  Wette,  Opusc.  a.  a.  0  ' 
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But  chiefly  the  character  and  entire  demeanour  of  the  Baptist  render  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  placed  himself  on  that  footing  with  Jesus,  de- 
scribed by  the  fourth  evangelist  How  could  the  man  of  the  wilderness,  the 
stem  ascetic,  who  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  prescribed  severe  fasts 
to  his  disdples,  the  gloomy,  threatening  preacher  of  repentance,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  Elias — ^how  could  he  form  a  friendship  with  Jesus,  in  every 
thing  his  opposite  ?  He  must  assuredly,  with  his  disciples,  have  stumbled  at 
the  liberal  manners  of  Jesus,  and  have  been  hindered  by  them  from  recogniz- 
ing him  as  the  Messiah.  Nothing  is  more  unbending  than  ascetic  prejudice  ; 
he  who,  like  the  Baptist,  esteems  it  piety  to  fast  and  mortify  the  body,  will 
never  assign  a  high  grade  in  things  divine  to  him  who  disregards  such  ascetic- 
bm.  A  mind  with  narrow  views  can  never  comprehend  one  whose  vision 
takes  a  wider  range,  although  .the  latter  may  know  how  to  do  justice  to  its 
inferior ;  hence  Jesus  could  value  and  sanction  John  in  his  proper  place,  but 
the  Baptist  could  never  give  the  precedence  to  Jesus,  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done  in  the  fourth  gospel  The  declaration  of  the  Baptist  (John  iii.  30), 
that  he  must  decrease,  but  Jesus  must  increase,  is  frequently  praised  as  an 
example  of  the  noblest  and  sublimest  resignation.^  The  beauty  of  this  repre- 
sentation we  grant ;  but  not  its  truth.  The  instance  would  be  a  solitary  one, 
if  a  man  whose  life  had  its  influence  on  the  world's  history,  had  so  readily 
yielded  the  ascendant,  in  his  own  aera,  to  one  who  came  to  eclipse  him  and 
render  him  superfluous.  Such  a  step  is  not  less  diflicult  for  individuals  than 
for  nations,  and  that  not  from  any  vice,  as  egotism  or  ambition,  so  that  an 
exception  might  be  presumed  (though  not  without  prejudice)  in  the  case  of  a 
man  like  the  Baptist ;  it  is  a  consequence  of  that  blameless  limitation  which, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  proper  to  a  low  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
a  higher,  and  which  is  all  the  more  obstinately  maintained  if  the  inferior  indi- 
.  vidoal  is^  like  John,  of  a  coarse,  rugged  nature.  Only  from  the  divine  point 
of  view,  or  from  that  of  an  historian,  bent  on  establishing  religious  doctrines, 
could  such  things  be  spoken,  and  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  in  fact  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Baptist  the  very  same  thoughts  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween him  and  Jesus,  that  the  compiler  of  the  2nd  book  of  Samuel  has  com- 
municated, as  his  own  observation,  on  the  corresponding  relation  between 
Saul  and  David.^  Competent  judges  have  recently  acknowledged  that  there 
exists  a  discrepancy  between  the  synoptical  gospels  and  the  fourth,  the  blame 
of  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  latter  :  ^^  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  transforms  the  Baptist  into 
a  totally  different  character  from  that  in  which  he  appears  in  the  Synoptical 
|oq)els  and  in  Josephus ;  out  of  a  practical  preacher  he  makes  a  speculative 
'^  chnstologist ;  out  of  a  hard  and  unbending,  a  yielding  and  self-renunciating 
nature. 

The  style  in  which  the  scenes  between  John  and  Jesus  (John  i.  29  if.  35  ff.) 
tre  depicted,  shows  them  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  free  composition  ot 
the  imagination,  partly  in  a  remodelling  of  the  synoptical  narratives  with  a 
»icw  to  the  gloriflcation  of  Jesus.  With  respect  to  the  former  :  Jesus  is  walk- 
ing, V.  35,  near  to  John ;  in  v.  29  he  is  said  to  come  directly  to  him ;  yet  on 
iieitber  occasion  is  there  any  account  of  an  interview  between  the  two.  Could 
Jesus  really  have  avoided  contact  with  the  Baptist,  that  there  might  be  no 

*  Greiling,  Leben  Jesu  Ton  Nazaret,  s.  132  f. 

**  2  Smm.  uL  i.  .  John  iii.  30. 

Plf?\  y^  ^XJ]  ^««'0'  *"  aiJ^di'ety. 

:  ir^'JI  DD^h  ^V  n^3^  »A**  ^  iXarrwceai. 

*<  Scbnlx,  die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  s.  145.     Winer,  Realworterbuch,  i,  s.  693. 
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appearance  of  preconcerted  action  ?  This  is  Lampe's  conjecture  ;  but  it  is 
the  product  of  modem  reflections,  foreign  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
Jesus.  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  the  narrator,  whether  fortuitously  or  pur- 
posely, omitted  known  details  ?  But  the  meetings  of  Jesus  and  John  must 
have  furnished  him  with  peculiarly  interesting  matter,  so  that,  as  Likke 
allows,^^  his  silence  is  enigmatical.  From  our  point  of  view  the  enigma  is 
solved.  The  Baptist  had,  in  the  Evangelist's  idea,  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  This,  understood  as  a  visible  pointing,  required  that  Jesus  shoaM  . 
pass  by  or  approach  John ;  hence  this  feature  was  inserted  in  the  narrative; 
but  the  particulars  of  an  actual  meeting  being  unnecessary,  were,  though  veiy 
awkwardly,  omitted.  The  incident  of  some  disciples  attaching  themselves  to 
Jesus  in  consequence  of  the  Baptist's  direction,  seems  to  be  a  free  version  of 
the  sending  of  two  disciples  by  John  from  his  prison.  Thus,  as  in  Matthew 
xi.  2,  and  Luke  vii.  18,  John  despatches  two  disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  dubi- 
tative  question.  "Art  thou  he  that  should  comeV  so  in  the  fourth  gospel  he 
likewise  sends  two  disciples  to  Jesus,  but  with  the  positive  assertion  that  he 
(Jesus)  is  the  Lamb  of  God^  a/ivo9  0coi) ;  as  Jesus  in  the  former  case  gives  to 
the  disciples,  after  the  delivery  of  their  message,  the  direction  :  *'  Go  and  tdl 
John  the  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard^^  K  ccScrc  Kai  ^icovo-arc :  so  in  the  latter, 
he  gives  to  the  inquiry  concerning  his  abode,  the  answer :  Come  and  see, 
€px€a-$€  Koi  iScrc.  But  while  in  the  synoptical  gospels  the  two  disciples  return 
to  John,  in  the  fourth,  they  permanently  attach  themselves  to  Jesus. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  inconceivable  that  John  should  ever 
have  held  and  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  :  but  it  is  easy  to  shov 
how  a  belief  that  he  did  so  might  obtain,  without  historical  foundation. 
According  to  Acts  xix.  4,  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  what  seems  sufficieotly 
guaranteed  by  history,  that  John  baptized  €19  t6v  €px6fi€vovy  and  this  coming 
Messiah,  adds  Paul,  to  whom  John  pointed  was^  Jesus  (rovriany  ci*  Xpurm 
*Ii7<row).  This  was  an  interpretation  of  the  Baptist's  words  by  the  issue ;  for 
Jesus  had  approved  himself  to  a  great  number  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  the 
Messiah  announced  by  John.  There  was  but  a  step  to  the  notion  that  the 
Baptist  himself  had,  under  the  ipx6fi€voq,  understood  the  individual  Jesus,— 
had  himself  the  TovTcorty,  k.t.X.  in  his  mind  ;  a  view  which,  however  unhis* 
torical,  would  be  inviting  to  the  early  Christians,  in  proportion  to  their  wish 
to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Jesus  by  the  authority  of  the  Baptist,  then  very  influ- 
ential in  the  Jewish  world.  ^^  There  was  yet  another  reason,  gathered  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  ancestor  of  the  Messiah,  David,  had  likewise  in  the 
old  Hebrew  legend  a  kind  of  forerunner  in  the  person  of  Samuel,  who  bf 
order  from  Jehovah  anointed  him  to  be  king  over  Israel  (i  Sam.  icvL),  and 
afterwards  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  witness  to  his  claims.  If  then  it  behoved 
the  Messiah  to  have  a  forerunner,  who^  besides,  was  more  closely  characterixed 
in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  as  a  second  Elias,  and  if,  historically,  Jesus  was 

'*  Commentar,  s.  380. 

"  The  passage  above  quoted  from  the  Acts  gives  us  also  some  explanation,  why  the  fooith 
l^vangelist  of  all  others  should  be  solicitous  to  place  the  Baptist  in  a  more  favotinible  rditkw 
to  Jesus,  than  history  allows  us  to  conceive.  According  to  v.  i  ff.  there  were  pcnonsia 
Ephesus  who  knew  only  of  John's  baptism,  and  were  therefore  rebaptized  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Now  an  old  tradition  represents  the  fourth  gospel  to  have  beca 
written  in  Ephesus  (Irxneus  adv.  hser.  iii.  i).  If  we  accept  this  (and  it  is  certainly  ooneoi 
in  assigning  a  Greek  locality  for  the  composition  of  this  Gospel),  and  presuppose,  m  aooor- 
dance  with  the  intimation  in  the  Acts,  that  Ephesus  was  the  seat  of  a  number  of  the  BaptBt's 
followers,  all  of  whom  Paul  could  hardly  have  converted  ;  the  endeavour  to  draw  them  over 
to  Jesus  would  explain  the  remarkable  stress  laid  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  on  the  /iMpnfU 
'l(omov.  Storr  has  very  judiciously  remarked  and  discussed  this,  iiber  den  Zweck  der 
Evangelischen  Geschichte  und  der  Briefe  Jobannis,  s.  5  ff.  24  f.  Compare  Hug,  EinldtiDC 
in  das  N.  T.,  s.  190  3^*  Ausg. 
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preceded  by  John,  whose  baptism  as  a  consecration  corresponded  to  an 
anointing ;  the  idea  was  not  remote  of  conforming  the  relation  between  John 
and  Jesus  to  that  between  Samuel  and  David. 

We  might  have  decided  with  tolerable  certainty  which  of  the  two  incom- 
patible statements  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  is 
to  be  renounced  as  unhistorical,  by  the  universal  canon  of  interpretation,  that 
where,  in  narratives  having  a  tendency  to  aggrandise  a  person  or  a  fact  (a 
tendency  which  the  Gospels  evince  at  every  step),  two  contradictory  state- 
ments are  found,  that  which  best  corresponds  to  this  aim  is  the  least  historical ; 
because  if,  in  accordance  with  it,  the  original  fact  had  been  so  dazzling,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  other  less  brilliant  representation  should  afterwards 
arise ;  as  here,  if  John  so  early  acknowledged  Jesus,  it  is  inexplicable  how  a 
story  could  be  fabricated,  which  reports  him  to  have  been  in  doubt  on  the 
same  subject  at  a  very  late  period.  We  have,  however,  by  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  gospel,  ascertained  that  it  is  self-contradictory 
and  contains  its  own  solution  ;  hence  our  result,  found  independently  of  the 
above  canon,  serves  for  its  confirmation. 

Meanwhile  that  result  is  only  the  negative,  that  all  which  turns  upon  the 
early  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  by  John  has  no  claim  to  be  received  as  his- 
torical ;  of  the  positive  we  know  nothing,  unless  the  message  out  of  prison 
may  be  regarded  as  a  clue  to  the  truth,  and  we  must  therefore  subject  this 
side  of  the  matter  to  a  separate  examination  We  will  not  extend  our  argu- 
ments against  the  probability  of  an  early  and  decided  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  Baptist,  to  a  mere  conjecture  awakened  in  him  at  a  later  period  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  therefore  we  leave  uncontested  the  proper  con- 
tents of  the  narrative.  But  as  regards  the  form,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
without  difficulty.  That  the  Baptist  in  prison,  iv  r<p  S€a-fu»iTvjpi<ff  should  have 
information  of  the  proceedings  of  Jesus  ;  that  he  should  from  that  locality 
send  his  disciples  to  Jesus ;  and  that  these  as  we  are  led  to  infer,  should  bring 
him  an  answer  in  his  imprisonment 

According  to  Josephus,^  Herod  imprisoned  John  from  fear  of  disturbances : 
allowing  this  to  be  merely  a  joint  cause  with  that  given  by  the  Evangelist,  it  is 
yet  difficult  to  believe  that  to  a  man,  one  motive  of  whose  imprisonment  was 
to  seclude  him  from  his  followers,  his  disciples  should  have  retained  free 
access ;  although  we  cannot  prove  it  an  impossibility  that  circumstances  might 
favour  the  admission  of  certain  individuals.  Now  that  the  message  was  sent 
from  prison  we  learn  from  Matthew  alone ;  Luke  says  nothing  of  it,  although 
he  tells  of  the  message.  We  might  hence,  with  Schleiermacher,^^  consider 
Luke's  account  the  true  one,  and  the  Bea-fKoTrjpCw  of  Matthew  an  unhistorical 
addition.  But  that  critic  has  himself  very  convincingly  shown,  from  the 
tedious  amplifications,  partly  betraying  even  misunderstanding,  which  the 
narrative  of  Luke  contains  (vii.  20,  21,  29,  30),  that  Matthew  gives  the  inci- 
dent in  its  original,  Luke  in  a  revised  form.^  It  would  indeed  be  singular  if 
Matthew  had  supplied  the  3co-/x<i>n7pta>  when  it  was  originally  wanting ;  it  is  far 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  Luke,  who  in  the  whole  paragraph  appears  as  a 
reviser,  expunged  the  original  mention  of  the  prison. 

In  judging  of  Luke's  motives  for  so  doing,  we  are  led  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  dates  given  by  the  evangelists  for  the  imprisonment  of  John. 
Matthew,  with  whom  Mark  agrees,  places  it  before  the  public  appearance  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee ;  for  he  gives  it  as  the  motive  for  the  return  of  Jesus  into  that 
province  (Matt  iv.  12;  Mark  i.  14).     Luke  assigns  no  precise  date  to  the 

•*  Antiq.  xviii.  v.  2. 

8*  Uel)er  den  Lukas,  s.  109. 
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arrest  of  the  Baptist  (ill  19  f.),  yet  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  silence  about 
the  prison,  in  connexion  with  the  sending  of  the  two  disciples,  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  later  occurrence ;  but  John  expressly  says,  that  after  the  first 
passover  attended  by  Jesus  in  his  public  character,  y'^An  was  noiyei  cast  mi$ 
prison  (iii.  24).  If  it  be  asked,  who  is  right  ?  we  answer  that  there  is  some- 
thing on  the  face  of  the  account  of  the  first  Evangelist,  which  has  inclined 
many  commentators  to  renounce  it  in  favour  of  the  two  last  That  Jesus,  on 
the  report  of  John's  imprisonment  in  Galilee  by  Herod  Antipas,  should  have 
returned  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  for  the  sake  of  safety,  is,  as 
Schneckenburger  well  maintains,'^  highly  improbable,  since  there,  of  all 
places,  he  was  the  least  secure  from  a  similar  fate.  But  even  if  it  be  held 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  dvcxw/DiTo-cv  {he  withdrew)  from  the  cognate  idea 
of  seeking  security,  we  may  still  ask  whether,  disregarding  the  mistake  in  the 
motive,  the  fact  itself  may  not  be  maintained.  Matthew  and  Mark  connect 
with  this  journey  into  Galilee  after  John's  imprisonment,  the  commencement 
of  the  publi'c  ministry  of  Jesus ;  and  that  this  was  consequent  on  the  removal 
of  the  Baptist,  I  am  quite  inclined  to  believe.  For  it  is  in  itself  the  most 
natural  that  the  exit  of  the  Baptist  should  incite  Jesus  to  carry  on  in  his  stead 
the  preaching  of  ficravoicrw*  ^yytKc  yap  17  )9ourcXcia  rla^  ovpaywi¥ ;  and  the  caoon 
cited  above  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Matthew.  For  if  it  be  asked  which  fiction 
best  accords  with  the  aggrandising  spirit  of  the  Christian  legend, — that  of 
John's  removal  before  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  or  that  of  their  having  long 
laboured  in  conjunction  ? — the  answer  must  be,  the  latter.  If  he  to  whom 
the  hero  of  a  narrative  is  superior  disappears  from  the  scene  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  latter,  the  crowning  opportunity  for  the  hero  to  demonstrate  hii 
ascendancy  is  lost — the  full  splendour  of  the  rising  sun  can  only  be  appreciated, 
when  the  waning  moon  is  seen  above  the  horizon,  growing  paler  and  paler  in 
the  presence  of  the  greater  luminary.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Gospels  of  Lake 
and  John,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  rest  satisfied  with  the  less  effective  repre- 
sentation. Hence,  as  the  least  calculated  to  magnify  Jesus,  the  account  of 
Matthew  has  the  advantage  in  historical  probability. 

Thus  at  the  time  when  the  two  disciples  must  have  been  sent  to  Jesca, 
the  Baptist  was  already  imprisoned,  and  we  have  remarked  above,  that  he 
could  hardly,  so  situated,  transmit  and  receive  messages.  But  popular  legend 
might  be  prompted  to  fabricate  such  a  message,  that  the  Baptist  might  not 
depart  without  at  least  an  incipient  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  so 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  incompatible  statements  is  to  be 
regarded  as  historical. 

§47. 

OPINION  OF  THE  EVANGELISTS  AND  JESUS  CONCERNING  THE  BAPTIST,  WITH 
HIS  OWN  JUDGMENT  ON  HIMSELF.  RESULT  OF  THE  INQUIRY  INTO  THR 
RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN   THESE   TWO   INDIVIDUALS. 

The  Evangelists  apply  to  John,  as  the  preparer  of  the  Messiah's  kingdooi, 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  abode  of  the  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  wilderness,  his  activity® 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah,  necessarily  recalled  the  passage  of  Isaiih 
(xl.  jif.  LXX.)  :  if>tovrf  fiowirroi  Iv  iprjfu^'  eroifida-aTt  n/v  oSoy  KvpC^  k.  r.  A. 
This  passage,  which  in  its  original  connection  related  not  to  the  Messiah  and 
his  forerunner,  but  to  Jehovah,  for  whom  a  way  was  to  be  prepared  through 
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the  wilderness  toward  Judea,  that  he  might  return  with  his  people  from  exile, 
is  quoted  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Baptist  (Matt  iiL  3  ;  Mark  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  4  ff.).  This  might  be 
thought  a  later  and  Christian  application,  but  there  is  nothing  to  controvert 
the  statement  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  that  the  Baptist  had  himself  character- 
ised his  destination  by  those  prophetic  words. 

As  the  synoptical  gospels  have  unanimously  borrowed  this  passage  from 
the  Baptist  himself,  so  Mark  has  borrowed  the  application  of  another  prophetic 
passage  to  the  Baptist  from  Jesus.  Jesus  had  said  (Matt  xi.  10 ;  Luke  vii. 
27) :  ovrof  yap  iari  ircpc  ov  ycypainrcu*  i3ov  dTroorcXAo)  rhv  ayytXov  fwv  irpo 
ipooMrov  <roVy  S9  KaracrKcvourct  rrfv  oSv  irov  ifurpoaOiu  <rov6»  This  is  he  of 
nhum  it  is  written^  Behold  J  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face^  to  prepare  thy 
v$eef  before  thee ;  and  Mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  applies  these 
woidsof  Malachi  (iii.  i),  together  with  the  above  passage  from  Isaiah,  with- 
out distinguishing  their  respective  sources,  to  the  forerunner,  John,  llie 
text  is  a  messianic  one ;  Jehovah,  however,  does  not  therein  speak  of  send- 
lag  a  messenger  before  the  Messiah,  but  before  himself :  and  it  is  only  in  the 
New  Testament  citations  in  all  these  instances  that  the  second  person  (fron)) 
is  substituted  for  the  first  i^Xnf), 

Another  notable  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (iiL  23,  LXX.  iv.  4 :  #cai  i3ou 
hft  iwwrrMXSt  vfuy  *HXiav  rov  0cor)9in;v,  vpliv  iXOtlv  rrp^  rifi€pay  Kvptov,  k.  r.  X. : 
BMdf  I  win  send  you  Elijah  the  Tishbite  before  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord^ 
etc)  suggested  to  the  Evangelists  the  assimilation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Elias. 
That  John,  labouring  for  the  reformation  of  the  people,  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  Divine  visitation  in  the  times 
of  the  Messiah,  was  according  to  Luke  i.  17,  predicted  before  his  birth.  In 
JohnL  21,  when  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "  Art  thou  Elias?" 
the  Baptist  declines  this  dignity  :  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  he 
only  extended  his  denial  to  the  rude  popular  notion,  that  he  was  the  ancient 
(ctr  corporeally  resuscitated,  whereas  he  would  have  admitted  the  view  of 
tbe  synoptical  gospels,  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  Elias.  Nevertheless  it 
fppears  improbable  that  if  the  fourth  Evangelist  had  been  familiar  with  the 
m,  of  the  Baptist  as  a  second  Elias,  he  would  have  put  into  his  mouth  so 
direct  a  negative. 

This  scene,  peculiar  to  the  fourth  gospel,  in  which  John  rejects  the  title  of 
Bias,  with  several  others,  demands  a  yet  closer  examination,  and  must  be 
coQpared  with  a  narrative  in  Luke  (iii.  15),  to  which  it  has  a  striking  simi- 
brity.  In  Luke,  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  Baptist  begin  to  think :  Is 
^this  the  Christ  ?  /bnprorc  avros  eltj  6  Xpwrros ;  in  John,  the  deputies  of  the 
Sanhedrim^  ask  him,  IVho  art  thou?  av  rts  cI;  which  we  infer  from  the 
^ptist's  answer  to  mean  :  **  Art  thou,  as  is  believed,  the  Messiah  ?  "*  Accor- 
^gto  Luke,  the  Baptist  answers,  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  but  one 
^ghtier  than  I  cometh^  the  latchet  of  wJiose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 
Aax)rding  to  John  he  gives  a  similar  reply  :  /  baptize  with  water  ;  but  there 
^ndith  one  among  you  whom  ye  knotv  not ;  He  it  is  who  coming  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me^  whose  shoe^  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose;  the  latter 
Svaogelist  adding  his  peculiar  propositions  concerning  the  pre-existence  of 
esus,  and  deferring  to  another  occasion  (v.  33)  the  mention  of  the  Messiah's 
xritual  baptism,  which  Luke  gives  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above 
issage.    In  Luke,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  John,  this  whole  scene  is  intro- 

*  The  expression  ci  'loi/ftuoi  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  most  learned  exegetists.  Comp. 
lolus,  Liicke,  Tholuck  in  loc. 
'  Lucke,  Commentar,  s.  327. 
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duced  with  a  design  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  by  showing  that 
the  Baptist  had  renounced  that  dignity,  and  attributed  it  to  one  who  should 
come  after  him.  If  at  the  foundation  of  two  narratives  so  similar,  there  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  one  fact,^  the  question  is,  which  gives  that  (act  the 
most  faithfully  ?  In  Luke's  account  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  ;  oq 
the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  people,  congregated  round  the 
man  who  announced  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  baptized  with  a  view  to  it, 
should,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  believe  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  that 
the  Sanhedrim  should  send  from  Jerusalem  to  John  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  for  the  sake  of  asking  him  whether  he  were  the  Messiah,  seems  loi 
natural.  Their  object  could  only  be  what,  on  a  later  occasion,  it  was  wkh 
respect  to  Jesus  (Matt  xxi.  23  ff.),  namely,  to  challenge  the  authority  of  John 
to  baptize,  as  appears  from  v.  25.  Moreover,  from  the  hostile  position  which 
John  had  taken  towards  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Matt  bl 
7),  to  whom  ^the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  belonged,  they  must  have  pc^ 
judged  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  nor  a  prophet,  and  consequently,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  undertake  a  fidTma-fia,  But  in  that  case,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  so  put  their  questions  as  they  are  reported  to  have  done  in  the 
fourth  gospel.  In  the  passage  from  Mathew  above  cited,  they  asked  JesQ% 
quite  consistently  with  their  impression  that  he  had  no  prophetic  authoiitj: 
cV  irouf,  c^ovo-ii^  ravra  ttoccis  ;  By  ivhat  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  bat  ia 
John,  they  question  the  Baptist  precisely  as  if  they  pre-supposed  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  when  he,  apparently  to  their  consternation,  has  denied  thtti 
they  tender  him  successively  the  dignities  of  Elias,  and  of  another  prophetic 
forerunner,  as  if  they  earnestly  wished  him  to  accept  one  of  these  ddei 
Searching  opponents  will  not  thus  thrust  the  highest  honours  on  the  roan  to 
whom  they  are  inimical ; — this  is  the  representation  of  a  narrator  who  wisbei 
to  exhibit  the  modesty  of  the  man,  and  his  subordination  to  Jesus,  by  hii 
rejection  of  those  brilliant  titles.  To  enable  him  to  reject  them,  they  motf 
have  been  offered ;  but  this  could  in  reality  only  be  done  by  well-wishers,  ai 
in  Luke,  where  the  conjecture  that  the  Baptist  was  the  Messiah  is  attributed 
to  the  people. 

Why  then  did  not  the  fourth  Evangelist  attribute  those  questions  likewise  to 
the  people,  from  whom,  with  a  slight  alteration,  they  would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  ?    Jesus,  when  addressing  the  unbelieving  Jews  in  Jenisaleo, 
(John  V.  33),  appeals  to  their  message  to  the  Baptist,  and  to  the  faithful  testi- 
mony then  given  by  the  latter.     Had  John  given  his  declaration  concerning 
his  relation  to  Jesus  before  the  common  people  merely,  such  an  appeal  wookl 
have  been  impossible ;  for  if  Jesus  were  to  refer  his  enemies  to  the  testimony 
of  John,  that  testimony  must  have  been  delivered  before  his  enemies ;  if  the 
assertions  of  the  Baptist  were  to  have  any  diplomatic  value,  they  must  have 
resulted  from  the  official  inquiry  of  a  magisterial  deputation.     Such  a  re 
modelling  of  the  facts  appears  to  have  been  aided  by  the  abovennentioiied 
narrative  from  the  synoptical  traditions,  wherein  the  high  priests  and  scribes  ash 
Jesus,  by  what  authority  he  does  such  things  (as  the  casting  out  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers).     Here  also  Jesus  refers  to  John,  asking  for  their  opinion  as  to 
the  authority  of  his  baptism,  only,  it  is  true,  with  the  negative  view  of  repress^ 
ing  their  further  inquiries  (Matt.  xxi.  23  ff.  parall.)  ;  but  how  easily  might  this 
reference  be  made  to  take  an  affirmative  sense,  and  instead  of  the  argument, 
**  If  ye  know  not  what  powers  were  entrusted  to  John,  ye  need  not  know 
whence  mine  are  given," — the  following  be  substituted :  "  Since  ye  know 
what  John  has  declared  concerning  me,  ye  must  also  know  what  power  and 

•  Lucke,  s.  339. 
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dignity  belong  to  me ; "  whereupon  what  was  originally  a  question  addressed 
to  Jesus,  transformed  itself  into  a  message  to  the  Baptist.^ 

The  judgment  of  Jesus  on  the  character  of  John  is  delivered  on  two 
occasions  in  the  synoptical  gospels ;  first  after  the  departure  of  John's  mes- 
sengers (Matt  xi.  7  ff.);  secondly,  after  the  appearance  of  Elias  at  the  trans- 
figwation  (Matt.  xvii.   12  fif.),  in  reply  to  the  question  of  a  disciple.     In  the 
foarth  gospel,  after  an  appeal  to  the  Baptist's  testimony,  Jesus  pronounces  an 
eulogium  on  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews  (v.  35),  after  referring,  as  above 
remarked,  to  their  sending  to  John.     In  this  passage  he  calls  the  Baptist  a 
homing  and  a  shining  light,  in  whose  beams  the  fickle  people  were  for  a  season 
.  willing  to  rejoice.     In  one  synoptical  passage,  he  declares  John  to  be  the 
promised  Elias  ;  in  the  other,  there  are  three  points  to  be  distinguished.    First, 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  agency  of  John, — the  severity  and  firmness 
of  his  mind,  and  the  pre-eminence  which  as  the  messianic  forerunner,  who 
with  forcible  hand  had  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  maintained  even 
owrthe  prophets,  are  extolled  (v.  7-14);  secondly,  in  relation  to  Jesus  and 
^cmzcns  of  the  kingdom  0/ Aeaven,  the  Baptist,  though  exalted  above  all 
the  members  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  is  declared  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
tmy  one  on  whom,  through  Jesus,  the  new  light  had  arisen  (v.  11).     We 
see  how  Jesus  understood  this  from  what  follows  (v.  18),  when  we  compare 
it  with  Matt  ix.  i6f.     In  the  former  passage  Jesus  describes  John  as  fii/rc 
Mm  fjLrJT€  viviav^  neither  eating  nor  drinking ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  this 
veiy  asceticism  which  is  said  to  liken  him  to  the  IfiarCoi^  and  da-KoU  ttoXouois, 
^cid garments  and  old  bottles^  with  which  the  new,  introduced  by  Jesus,  will 
»ot  agree.     What  else  then  could  it  be,  in  which  the  Baptist  was  beneath  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  but  (in  connexion  with  his  non-recognition 
or  only  qualified  acknowledgment  of  Jesus    as  Messiah)  the    spirit  of  ex- 
ternal observance,  which  still  clung  to  fasting  and  similar  works,  and  his 
l^oomy  asceticism  ?    And,  in  truth,  freedom  from  these  is  the  test  of  tran- 
«tion  from  a  religion  of  bondage,  to  one  of  liberty  and  spirituality.*    Thirdly, 
"^  respect  to  the  relation  in  which  the  agency  of  John  and  Jesus  stood  to 
tWrcotemporaries,  the  same  inaptitude  to  receive  the  ministrations  of  both 
•  complained  of  v.   16  ff.,  although  in  v.  12  it  is  observed,  that  the  violent 
*al  of  some  Piaaral  had,  under  the  guidance  of  John,  wrested  for  them  an 
•Miance  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.* 

In  conclusion,  we  must  take  a  review  of  the  steps  by  which  tradition  has 
indnally  annexed  itself  to  the  simple  historical  traits  of  the  relation  between , 
John  and  Jesus.  Thus  much  seems  to  be  historical :  that  Jesus,  attracted  by 
Ihefiune  of  the  Baptist,  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  that  preacher,  and 
f^  having  remained  some  time  among  his  followers,  and  been  initiated 
*tto  his  ideas  of  the  approaching  messianic  kingdom,  he,  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  John,  carried  on,  under  certain  modifications,  the  same  work,  never 
l^ng,  even  when  he  had  far  surpassed  his  predecessor,  to  render  him  due 
woage. 

The  first  addition  to  this  in  the  Christian  legend,  was,  that  John  had  taken 
approving  notice  of  Jesus.  During  his  public  ministry,  it  was  known  that 
khad  only  indefinitely  referred  to  one  coming  after  him ;  but  it  behoved  him, 

*  Whether  the  dialogue  between  John  and  his  complaining  disciples  (John  iii.  25  ff.)  be 
-ftcvisea  transmutation  of  the  corresponding  scene,  Matt.  ix.  14  f.,  as  Bretschneider  seeks 
loibow,  must  remain  uncertain.     Probab.,  p.  66  ff. 

'  That  Jestus,  as  many  suppose,  assigns  alow  rank  to  the  Baptist,  because  the  latter  thought 
tf  JDCrodncing  the  new  order  of  things  by  external  violence,  is  not  to  be  detected  in  the 
loyels. 

'  For  a  different  explanation  see  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  48  fT. 
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at  least  in  a  conjectural  way,  to  point  out  Jesus  personally,  as  that  sucoessM 
To  this  it  was  thought  he  might  have  been  moved  by  the  fisime  of  the  work 
of  Jesus,  which,  loud  as  it  was,  might  even  penetrate  the  walls  of  his  prisor 
Then  was  formed  Matthew's  narrative  of  the  message  from  prison ;  the  fin 
modest  attempt  to  make  the  Baptist  a  witness  for  Jesus,  and  hence  clothe 
in  an  interrogation,  because  a  categorical  testimony  was  too  unprecedented. 

But  this  late  and  qualified  testimony  was  not  enough.  It  was  a  late  ow 
for  prior  to  it  there  was  the  baptism  which  Jesus  received  from  John,  and  b 
which  he,  in  a  certain  degree,  placed  himself  in  subordination  to  the  Baptist 
hence  those  scenes  in  Luke,  by  which  the  Baptist  was  placed,  even  before  ht 
birth,  in  a  subservient  relation  to  Jesus. 

Not  only  was  it  a  late  testimony  which  that  message  contained ;  it  «ii 
but  half  a  one ;  for  the  question  implied  uncertainty,  and  6  ip^o/iMn^  conveyed 
indecision.  Hence  in  the  fourth  gospel  there  is  no  longer  a  question  abort 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  the  most  solemn  asseveiations  on  that  bail 
and  we  have  the  most  pointed  declarations  of  the  eternal,  divine  nature  of 
Jesus,  and  his  character  as  the  suffering  Messiah. 

In  a  narrative  aiming  at  unity,  as  does  the  fourth  gospel,  these  very  pointed 
declarations  could  not  stand  by  the  side  of  the  dubious  message,  which  ii 
therefore  only  found  in  this  Gospel  under  a  totally  reorganized  fioni 
Neither  does  this  message  accord  with  that  which  in  the  synoptical  goipeh 
is  made  to  occur  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  even  earlier  in  his  intercoaae 
with  John ;  but  the  first  three  Evangelists,  in  their  loose  composidW 
admitted,  along  with  the  more  recent  form  of  the  tradition,  the  less  complett 
one,  because  they  attached  less  importance  to  the  question  of  John  than  to 
the  consequent  discourse  of  Jesus. 

§48. 

THE   EXECUTION   OF  JOHN  THE   BAPTIST. 

We  here  take  under  our  examination,  by  way  of  appendix,  all  that  has  bea 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  tragic  end  of  the  Baptist.  According  to  dM 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists  and  Josephus,^  he  M 
executed,  after  a  protracted  imprisonment,  by  order  of  Herod  AntipMi 
tetrarch  of  Galilee ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  accounts  he  is  said  to  biM 
been  beheaded.     (Matt.  xiv.  3  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff.  ;  Luke  ix.  9.) 

But  J  osephus  and  the  Evangelists  are  at  variance  as  to  the  cause  of  his  iBi* 
prisonment  and  execution.  According  to  the  latter,  the  censure  which  Johi 
had  pronounced  on  the  marriage  of  Herod  with  his  (half)  brother's  *  wifc^  w* 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  revengeful  cunning  of  Herodias,ati 
court  festival,  of  his  death  :  J  osephus  gives  the  fear  of  disturbances,  whid 
was  awakened  in  Herod  by  the  formidable  train  of  the  Baptist's  followers,  as  tfac 
cause  at  once  of  the  imprisonment  and  the  execution.*  If  these  two  accooBH 
be  considered  as  distinct  and  irreconcilable,  it  may  be  doubted  whicb  d 
the  two  deserves  the  preference.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  case  of  Herod 
Agrippa's  death,  Acts  xii.  23,  viz.,  that  the  New  Testament  narrarive^hf 
intermixing  a  supernatural  cause  where  Josephus  has  only  a  natural  opc^ 
enables  us  to  prejudge  it  as  unhistorical ;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  herepv* 

*  Antiq.  xviii.  v.  2. 

'  This  former  husband  of  Herodias  is  named  by  the  Evangelists,  Philip,  by  JoK^M 
Herod.  He  was  the  son  of  the  high  priest's  daughter,  Mariamne,  and  lived  is  a  pniril 
person.     V.  Antiq.  xv.  ix.  3 ;  xviii.  v.  i.  4.     B.  j.  i.  xxix.  2,  xxx.  7. 

•  Antiq.  xviii.  v.  4. 
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l\\e  palm  to  the  evangelical  narrative,  for  the  particularity  of  its  details.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  that  very  particularity,  and 
ei^eciaily  the  conversion  of  a  political  into  a  personal  motive,  corresponds 
My  to  the  development  of  the  legendary  spirit  among  the  people,  whose 
intgination  is  more  at  home  in  domestic  than  in  political  circles.^  Mean- 
while it  is  quite  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  nanatives.  This  has  been 
tttempted  by  conjecturing,  that  the  fear  of  insurrection  was  the  proper  cabinet 
motive  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  while  the  irreverent  censure 
passed  on  the  ruler  was  thnist  forward  as  the  ostensible  motive.^  But  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  Herod  would  designedly  expose  the  scandalous  point 
touched  on  by  John ;  it  is  more  likely,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  here  made 
between  a  private  and  ostensible  cause,  that  the  censure  of  the  marriage  was 
the  secret  reason,  and  the  fear  of  insurrection  disseminated  as  an  excuse  for 
ememe  severity.*  Such  a  distinction,  however,  is  not  needed ;  for  Antipas 
[  Bight  well  fear,  that  John,  by  his  strong  censure  of  the  marriage  and  the 
!  whole  course  of  the  tetrarch's  life,  might  stir  up  the  people  into  rebellion 
I  against  him. 

I      But  there  is  a  diversity  even  between  the  evangelical  narratives  themselves, 

I  aot  ouly  in  this,  that  Mark  gives  the  scene  at  the  feast  with  the  most  graphic 

'  details,  while  Luke  is  satisfied  with  a  concise  statement  (iii.  18-20,  ix.  9), 

'  aod  Matthew  takes  a  middle  course ;  but  Mark's  representation  of  the  rela- 

tk)D  between  Herod  and  the  Baptist  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Matthew. 

While  according  to  the  latter^  Herod  wished  to  kill  John,  but  was  withheld 

hf  his  dread  of  the  people,  who  looked  on  the  Baptist  as  a  prophet  (v.  5) ; 

iccording  to  Mark,  it  was  Herodias  who  conspired  against  his  life,  but  could 

sot  attain  her  object,  because  her  husband  was  in  awe  of  John  as  a  holy  man, 

tooetimes  heard  him  gladly,  and  not  seldom  followed  his  counsel  (v.  19).'' 

Here,  again,  the  individualizing  characteristic  of  Mark's  narrative  has  induced 

commentators  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  Matthew.^     But  in  the  finishing  touches 

ud  alterations  of  Mark  we  may  detect  the  hand  of  tradition ;  especially  as 

Josephus  merely  says  of  the  people,  that  i/Uy  gave  ear  to  the  sound  of  his 

tmdSf  ^p$rf<rav  tq  &Kpod(r€L  rSiv  AoyoiK,  while  he  says  of  Herod^  that  having 

^9timved  fears  of/ohn^  he  judged  it  expedient  to  put  him  to  deaths  Scura?  KpMrov 

4)fttrcu  (rov  ^liodwTpi)  AvoLptiv,     How  near  lay  the  temptation  to  exalt  the 

&ptist,  by  representing  the  prince  against  whom  he  had  spoken,  and  by 

%hoin  he  was  imprisoned,  as  feeling  bound  to  venerate  him,  and  only,  to  his 

tODorse,  seduced  into  giving  his  death-warrant,  by  his  vindictive  wife !     It 

<iiay  be  added,  that  the  account  of  Matthew  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 

Character  of  Antipas,  as  gathered  from  other  sources.^ 

The  close  of  the  evangelical  narratives  leaves  the  impression  that  the 

^vered  head  of  John  was  presented  at  table,  and  that  the  prison  was 

BQMequently  close  at  hand.     But  we  learn  from  the  passage  in  Josephus 

pkre  cited,  that  the  Baptist  was  confined  in  Machaerus,  a  fortress  on  the 

iMhern  border  of  Peraea,  whereas  the  residence  of  Herod  was  in  Tiberias, ^^ 

kdMr's  journey  distant  from  Machserus.     Hence  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 

* 

*  ikase,  Leben  Jesu,  s.  88. 

'  Hritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matth.  in  loc.    Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  I,  s.  694. 
^  raulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  a,  s.  361 ;  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  109. 
f  Vergl.  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Marc,  p.  225. 

*  E.  g.  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangeliums,  s.  86  f. 
Uie  ihnrlfiri  of  Matthew,  v.  9,  is  not  contradictory  to  his  own  narrative,  see  Fritzsche, 


■  St.  IrViner,  b.  Realworterb.  d.  A.  Herodes  Antipas. 
■*  Fntzsche,  Commentar.  in  Matt.,  p*  491* 
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could  only  be  presented  to  Herod  after  two  days*  journey,  and  not  while  he 
yet  sat  at  table.  The  contradiction  here  apparent  is  not  to  be  removed  bjr 
the  consideration,  that  it  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  Gospels  that  John's  head 
was  brought  in  during  the  meal,  for  this  is  necessarily  inferred  from  the  entire 
narrative.  Not  only  are  the  commission  of  the  executioner  and  his  reton 
with  the  head,  detailed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  incidents  of  the 
meal ;  but  only  thus  has  the  whole  dramatic  scene  its  appropriate  condusion; 
— only  thus  is  the  contrast  complete,  which  is  formed  by  the  death-wanaot 
and  the  feast :  in  fine,  the  mVaf,  on  which  the  dissevered  head  b  presented, 
marks  it  as  the  costliest  viand  which  the  unnatural  revenge  of  a  woman  could 
desire  at  table.  But  we  have,  as  a  probable  solution,  the  information  of 
Josephus,^^  that  Herod  Antipas  was  then  at  war  with  the  Arabian  kin^ 
Aretas,  between  whose  kingdom  and  his  own  lay  the  fortress  of  Machserus; 
and  there  Herod  might  possibly  have  resided  with  his  court  at  that  period. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  life  of  John  in  the  evangelical  narratives  is,  from 
easily  conceived  reasons,  overspread  with  mythical  lustre  on  the  side  whick 
is  turned  towards  Jesus,  while  on  the  other  its  historical  lineaments  are  mon 
visible. 

^'  Antiq.  xviii.  v.  I. 


CHAPTER    II. 
BAPTISM   AND  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 


§49. 
WHY   DID  JESUS   RECEIVE   BAPTISM    FROM   JOHN  ? 

[ifonnity  with  the  evangelical  view  of  the  fact,  the  customary  answer 
by  the  orthodox  to  this  question  is,  that  Jesus,  by  his  submission  to 
baptism,  signified  his  consecration  to  the  messianic  office ;  an  explana- 
hich  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  Justin,  according  to  which  it  was  the 
1  notion,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  unknown  as  such  to  himself  and 
s  until  Elias  as  his  forerunner  should  anoint  him,  and  thereby  make 
iistinguishable  by  all.^  The  Baptist  himself,  however,  as  he  is  repre- 
i  by  the  first  Evangelist,  could  not  have  partaken  of  this  design ;  for  had 
yarded  his  baptism  as  a  consecration  which  the  Messiah  must  necessarily 
•go,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  perform  it  on  the  person  of  Jesus 

ir  former  inquiries  have  shown  that  John's  baptism  related  partly  tk  t6v 
WOK,  its  recipients  promising  a  believing  preparation  for  the  expected 
iah ;  how  then  could  Jesus,  if  he  was  conscious  of  being  himself  the 
icvos,  submit  himself  to  this  baptism?  The  usual. answer  from  the 
dox  point  of  view  is,  that  Jesus,  although  conscious  of  his  Messiahship, 
»o  long  as  it  was  not  publicly  attested  by  God,  spoke  and  acted,  not  as 
iah,  but  merely  as  an  Israelite,  who  held  himself  bound  to  obey  every 
e  ordinance  relative  to  his  nation.^  But,  here,  there  is  a  distinction 
t  made.  Negatively,  it  became  Jesus  to  refrain  from  performing  any 
ianic  deeds,  or  using  any  of  the  Messiah's  prerogatives,  before  his  title 
iolemnly  attested ;  even  positively,  it  became  him  to  submit  himself  to 
)rdinances  which  were  incumbent  on  every  Israelite ;  but  to  join  in  a 
rite,  which  symbolized  the  expectation  of  another  and  a  future  Messiah, 
i  never,  without  dissimulation,  be  the  act  of  one  who  was  conscious  of 
;  the  actual  Messiah  himself.  More  recent  theologians  have  therefore 
y  admitted,  that  when  Jesus  came  to  John  for  baptism,  he  had  not  a 
led  conviction  of  his  Messiahship.^  They  indeed  regard  this  uncertainty 
ily  the  struggle  of  modesty.  Paulus,  for  instance,  observes  that  Jesus, 
ithstanding  he  had  heard  from  his  parents  of  his  messianic  destination, 
had  felt  this  first  intimation  confirmed  by  many  external  incidents,  as 
as  by  his  own  spiritual-  development,  was  yet  not  over  eager  to  appro- 

'  Dial,  c  Trvph.  8,  s.  no.  der  Mauriner  Ausg. 

'  Hess.  Geschichte  Jesu,  i  Bd.  s.  118. 

'  Paultts,  ttt  sup.,  s.  362  fT.  337.     Hase,  L.  J.,  s.  48,  erste  Ausg. 
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priate  the  honour,  which  had  been  as  it  were  thrust  upon  him.  But,  if  the 
previous  narratives  concerning  Jesus  be  regarded  as  a  history,  and  therefore, 
of  necessity,  as  a  supernatural  one;  then  must  he,  who  was  heralded  by 
angels,  miraculously  conceived,  welcomed  into  the  world  by  the  homage  of 
magi  and  prophets,  and  who  in  his  twelfth  year  knew  the  temple  to  be  his 
Father's  house,  have  long  held  a  conviction  of  his  Messiahship,  above  all 
the  scruples  of  a  false  modesty.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  thought  possible, 
by  criticism,  to  reduce  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  to  a  merely 
natural  one,  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  account  for  his  early  belief  that 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  and  the  position  which  he  adopted  by  the  reception  of 
John's  baptism  becomes,  instead  of  an  affected  diffidence,  a  real  ignorance 
of  his  messianic  destiny. — Too  modest,  continue  these  commentators,  to 
declare  himself  Messiah  on  his  own  authority,  Jesus  fulfilled  all  that  the 
strictest  self-judgment  could  require,  and  wished  to  make  the  decisive  experi- 
ment, whether  the  Deity  would  allow  that  he,  as  well  as  every  other,  should 
dedicate  himself  to  the  coming  Messiah,  or  whether  a  sign  would  be  granted, 
that  he  himself  was  the  ipx6fi€vo9.  But  to  do  something  seen  to  be  inappro- 
priate, merely  to  try  whether  God  will  correct  the  mistake,  is  just  such  a 
challenging  of  the  divine  power  as  Jesus,  shortly  after  his  baptism,  decidedly 
condemns.  Thus  it  must  be  allowed  that,  the  baptism  of  John  being  a 
baptism  cis  rov  ^pxo/xcKov,  if  Jesus  could  submit  himself  to  it  without  dis- 
simulation or  presumption,  he  could  not  at  the  time  have  held  himself  to 
be  that  ipx6fJL€vo9,  and  if  he  really  uttered  the  words  ovra>  Trpiwov  l<rr\^  k.  r.  X., 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  ftow,  etc  (which,  however,  could  only  be  called  forth  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Baptist — a  refusal  that  stands  or  falls  with  his  previous 
conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus),  he  could  only  mean  by  them,  that 
it  became  him,  with  every  pious  Israelite,  to  devote  himself  by  anticipation 
to  the  expected  Messiah,  in  baptism,  although  the  Evangelist,  instructed  by 
the  issue,  put  on  them  a  different  construction. 

But  the  relation  hitherto  discussed  is  only  one  aspect  of  John's  baptism ; 
the  other,  which  is  yet  more  strongly  attested  by  history,  shows  it  as  a 
paiTTurfm  /Licravocas,  a  haptism  of  repentance.  The  Israelites,  we  are  told. 
Matt.  iii.  6,  were  baptized  of  John,  confessing  their  sins :  shall  we  then 
suppose  that  Jesus  made  such  a  confession  ?  They  received  the  command 
to  repent :  did  Jesus  acknowledge  such  a  command  ?  This  difficulty  was 
felt  even  in  the  early  church.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  adopted  by  the 
Nazarenes,  Jesus  asks  his  mother  and  brother,  when  invited  by  them  to 
receive  John's  baptism,  wherein  he  had  sinned,  that  this  baptism  was  needful 
for  him  ?  ^  and  an  heretical  apocryphal  work  appears  to  have  attributed  to 
Jesus  a  confession  of  his  own  sins  at  his  baptism.^ 

The  sum  of  what  modem  theologians  have  contributed  towards  the  re- 
moval of  this  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application  to  Jesus  of  the  distinction 
between  what  a  man  is  as  an  individual,  and  what  he  is  as  a  member  of 
the  community.  He  needed,  say  they,  no  repentance  on  his  own  behalf, 
but,  aware  of  its  necessity  for  all  other  men,  the  children  of  Abraham  not 

^  Hieron.  adv.  Pelagian,  iii.  2  :  In  Evangelio  juxta  Hebracos — narrat  historia :  Ecce  maUr 
Domini  et  fratres  ejus  dicebant  ei :  foannes  baptista  bapti%at  in  remissiotum  peccatorum  ; 
eamus  et  baptiumur  ab  eo.  Dixit  autem  eis  :  qutd  peccavi  ut  vadam  et  baptiur  ab  eo  ?  nisi 
forte  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixiy  ignorantia  est, 

*  The  author  of  the  Traetatus  de  non  iterando  baptismo  in  Cyprian's  works,  Rigalt., 
p*  I39t  savs  (the  passage  is  also  found  in  Fabric.  Cod.  apocr.  N.T.,  s.  799  f.) :  Est — iiber^ 
qui  insfribitur  Pauli  pradkatio.  In  quo  libro,  contra  omnes  script urcts  et  de  pec  cat o  propria 
conftentem  invenies  Christum^  qui  soius  ommno  Hihil  deliquit^  et  ad  aaipiendum  foannis 
baptismapane  invitum  d  matre  sud  Marid  esse  compmisum. 
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excepted,  he  wished  to  demonstrate  his  approval  of  an  institute  which  con- 
finned  this  truth,  and  hence  he  submitted  to  it  But  let  the  reader  only 
take  a  nearer  view  of  the  facts.  According  to  Matt.  iii.  6,  John  appears  to 
have  required  a  confession  of  sins  previous  to  baptism  -,  such  a  confession 
Jestts,  presupposing  his  impeccability,  could  not  deliver  without  falsehood ; 
if  he  refused,  John  would  hardly  baptize  him,  for  he  did  not  yet  believe 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  from  every  other  Israelite  he  must  have  con- 
sidered a  confession  of  sins  indispensable.  The  non-compliance  of  Jesus 
might  very  probably  originate  the  dispute  to  which  Matthew  gives  a  wholly 
different  character ;  but  certainly,  if  the  refusal  of  John  had  such  a  cause, 
the  matter  could  scarcely  have  been  adjusted  by  a  mere  suffer  it  to  be  so  naw^ 
for  no  confession  being  given,  the  Baptist  would  not  have  perceived  that 
all  righteousness  was  fulfilled.  Even  supposing  that  a  confession  was  not 
required  of  ever^  baptized  person,  John  would  not  conclude  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  without  addressing  the  neophyte  on  the  subject  of  repentance. 
Could  Jesus  tacitly  sanction  such  an  address  to  himself,  when  conscious  that 
he  ne^ed  no  regeneration  ?  and  would  he  not,  in  so  doing,  perplex  the 
minds  which  were  afterwards  to  believe  in  him  as  the  sinless  one  ?  We  will 
even  abandon  the  position  that  John  so  addressed  the  neophytes,  and  only 
urge  that  the  gestures  of  those  who  plunged  into  the  purifying  water  must 
have  been  those  of  contrition;  yet  if  Jesus  conformed  himself  to  these 
even  in  silence,  without  referring  them  to  his  own  condition,  he  cannot  be 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  dissimulation. 

There  is  then  no  alternative  but  to  suppose,  that  as  Jesus  had  not,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  thought  of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  so  with  regard  \ 
to  the  /MJtrdyoia  {repentance),  he  may  have  justly  ranked  himself  amongst  the 
most  excellent  in  Israel,  without  excluding  himself  from  what  is  predicated 
in  Job  iv.  18,  xv.  15.  There  is  little  historical  ground  for  controverting 
this;  for  the  words,  wAick  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  (John  viii.  46)  could 

.   only  refer  to  open  delinquencies,  and  to  a  later  period  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

I   The  scene  in  his  twelfth  year,  even  if  historical,  could  not  by  itself  prove 
a  aidess  development  of  his  powers. 


§  50- 

THE  SCENE   AT  THE   BAPTISM   OF  JESUS   CONSIDERED   AS   SUPERNATURAL 

AND   AS   NATURAL. 

At  the  moment  that  John  had  completed  his  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  synop- 
tical gospels  tell  us  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  designated  him  the 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased.  The  fourth  Evangelist 
(i.  32  K)  makes  the  Baptist  narrate  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  descend  like 
a  dove,  and  remain  on  Jesus  ;  but  as  in  the  immediate  context  John  says  of 
his  baptism,  that  it  was  destined  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and 
as  the  description  of  the  descending  dove  corresponds  almost  verbally  with 
the  synoptical  accounts,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  event  is 
intended.  The  old  and  lost  Gospels  of  Justin  and  the  Ebionites  give,  as 
concomitants,  a  heavenly  light,  and  a  flame  bursting  out  of  the  Jordan ;  ^ 
in  the  dove  and  heavenly  voice  also,  they  have  alterations,  hereafter  to  be 

*  Justin.  Mart-  dial.  c.  Tryph.  88  :  KareXBdwros  roO  'Iijo-oD  M  t6  0dwp,  irai  wvp  djfifi4>0rf 
ip  rf  *Io^Mn|,  k.  r.  X.      Epiphan.  haeres.  30,    13  (after  the  heavenly  voice)  :   /cai  tiods 
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noticed.  For  whose  benefit  the  appearance  was  granted,  remains  doubtful 
on  a  comparison  of  the  various  narratives.  In  John,  where  the  Baptist 
recites  it  to  his  followers,  these  seem  not  to  have  been  eye-witnesses;  and 
from  his  stating  that  he  who  sent  him  to  baptize,  promised  the  descent  and 
repose  of  the  Spirit  as  a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  we  gather  that  the  appearance 
was  designed  specially  for  the  Baptist.  According  to  Mark  it  is  Jesus,  who, 
in  ascending  from  the  water,  sees  the  heavens  open  and  the  Spirit  descend. 
Even  in  Matthew  it  is  the  most  natural  to  refer  ctSc,  he  saWy  and  dvctpx^iTcniv 
avrw,  were  opened  to  him^  to  6  *lrf<rov^, /esuSf  the  subject  immediately  before  ; 
but  as  it  is  said,  in  continuation,  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  ipxofuvov 
€ir  avrov,  not  l<^  axrrov  (Mark's  Iw  avrov,  which  does  not  agree  with  his  con- 
struction, is  explained  by  his  dependence  on  Matthew),  the  beholder  seems 
not  to  be  the  same  as  he  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  refer  cTSc  and  av€<^x^^^^  ^^4*  ^^  ^^^  more  remote  antecedent,  namely 
the  Baptist,  who,  as  the  heavenly  voice  speaks  of  Jesus  in  the  third  p>erson, 
is  most  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  also  a  witness.  Luke  appears  to  give  a 
much  larger  number  of  spectators  to  the  scene,  for  according  to  him,  Jesus 
was  baptized  cv  tw  PatrrwrSrjvaL  airavra  rov  Xaov^  when  all  the  people  were 
baptized^  and  consequently  he  must  have  supposed  that  the  scene  described 
occurred  in  their  Dresence.* 

The  narrations  directly  convey  no  other  meaning,  than  that  the  whole 
scene  was  externally  visible  and  audible,  and  thus  they  have  been  always 
understood  by  the  majority  of  commentators.  But  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  incident  as  a  real  one,  a  cultivated  and  reflecting  mind  must  stumble 
at  no  insignificant  difficulties.  First,  that  for  the  appearance  of  a  divine 
being  on  earth,  the  visible  heavens  must  divide  themselves,  to  allow  of  his 
descent  from  his  accustomed  seat,  is  an  idea  that  can  have  no  objective 
reality,  but  must  be  the  entirely  subjective  creation  of  a  time  when  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity  was  imagined  to  be  above  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Further,  how  is  it  reconcilable  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
divine,  all-pervading  Power,  that  he  should  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
like  a  finite  being,  and  embody  himself  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ?  Finally, 
that  God  should  utter  articulate  tones  in  a  national  idiom,  has  been  justly 
held  extravagant.' 

Even  in  the  early  church,  the  more  enlightened  fathers  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  the  heavenly  voices  spoken  of  in  the  biblical  history  were  not 
.  external  sounds,  the  effect  of  vibrations  in  the  air,  but  inward  impressions 
produced  by  God  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  willed  to  impart  him- 
self ;  thus  of  the  appearance  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Origen  and  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  maintain  that  it  was  a  ^ision^  and  not  a  reality^  oirrturCa^ 
ov  ^vcris.^  To  the  simple  indeed,  says  Origen,  in  their  simplicity,  it  is  a 
light  thing  to  set  the  universe  in  motion,  and  to  sever  a  solid  mass  like 
the  heavens ;  but  those  who  search  more  deeply  into  such  matters,  will,  he 
thinks,  refer  to  those  higher  revelations,  by  means  of  which  chosen  persons, 
even  waking,  and  still  more  frequently  in  their  dreams,  are  led  to  suppose 
that  they  perceive  something  with  their  bodily  senses,  while  their  minds  only 
are  affected  :  so  that  consequently,  the  whole  appearance  in  question  should 

*  See  Usteri,  iibcr  den  Taufer  Johannes,  die  Taufe  und  Versuchung  Christi,  in  the 
theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  2  Bd.  3  Heft,  s.  442  ff.,  and  Bleek,  in  the  same  periodical, 

1833.  2.  s.  428  ff. 

'  Bauer,  hebr.  Mythologie,  2  s.  225  f.  Comp.  Gratz,  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Matt.  L  s. 
172  ff. 

^  These  are  Theodore's  words,  in  Munter*s  Fragmenta  pair,  grace  Fasc.  1,  s.  142.  Orig. 
c.  Cels.  i.  4S.     BasiL  M.  in  Suicer*s  ThesauruSj  2,  p.  1479. 
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be  tinderstood,  not  as  an  external  incident,  but  as  an  inward  vision  sent  by 
God ;  an  interpretation  which  has  also  met  with  much  approbation  among 
modem  theologians. 

In  the  first  two  Gospels  and  in  the  fourth,  this  interpretation  is  favoured 
by  the  expressions,  were  opened  to  him,  av€<fx!^W^'^  avrw,  Ae  saw,  cISc,  and 
/  beheld,  rc^cafuu,  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  appearance  was  subjective, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Theodore,  when  he  observes  that  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  tffas  not  seen  by  all  present,  but  that,  by  a  certain  spiritual 
contemplation,  it  was  visible  to  John  alone,  ov  iraa-iv  w<l>07j  rois  'jrapownv,  &\Xa 
Kara  riva  m'cv/iariic^v  ^coipiav  ia<f>$rf  /Aova»  rw  *I<oawrf :  to  John  however  we 
must  add  Jesus,  who,  according  to  Mark,  participated  in  the  vision.  But  in 
opposition  to  this  stands  the  statement  of  Luke :  the  expressions  which 
he  uses,  iymro—avei^xl^V^^ — '^*^  KaraPrjvai — koX  <f>iov^v — ycvcV^at,  //  came 
to  pass — W€U  opened — and  descended — and  a  voice  came,  bear  a  character  so 
totally  objective  and  exterior,*  especially  if  we  add  the  words,  in  a  bodily 
form,  awfiariK^  ciSci,  that  (abiding  by  the  notion  of  the  perfect  truthfulness 
of  all  the  evangelical  records)  the  less  explicit  narratives  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  unequivocal  one  of  Luke,  and  the  incident  they  recount  must  be 
understood  as  something  more  than  an  inward  revelation  to  John  and  Jesus. 
Hence  it  is  prudent  in  Olshausen  to  allow,  in  concession  to  Luke,  that  there 
was  present  on  the  occasion  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  saw  and  heard  some- 
thing, yet  to  maintain  that  this  was  nothing  distinct  or  comprehensible.  By 
this  means,  on  the  one  hand,  the  occurrence  is  again  transferred  from  the 
domain  of  subjective  visions  to  that  of  objective  phenomena ;  while  on  the 
other,  the  descending  dove  is  supposed  visible,  not  to  the  bodily  eye,  but 
only  to  the  open  spiritual  one,  and  the  words  audible  to  the  soul,  not  to  the 
bodily  ear.  Our  understanding  fails  us  in  this  pneumatology  of  Olshausen, 
wherein  there  are  sensible  realities  transcending  the  senses ;  and  we  hasten 
out  of  this  misty  atmosphere  into  the  clearer  one  of  those,  who  simply  tell 
us,  that  the  appearance  was  an  external  incident,  but  one  purely  natural. 

This  party  appeals  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  to  regard  natural  occurrences 
as  divine  intimations,  and  in  momentous  crises,  where  a  bold  resolution  was 
to  be  taken,  to  adopt  them  as  guides.  To  Jesus,  spiritually  matured  into  the 
Messiah,  and  only  awaiting  an  external  divine  sanction,  and  to  the  Baptist 
who  had  already  ceded  the  superiority  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  in  their 
solemn  frame  of  mind  at  the  baptism  of  the  former  by  the  latter,  every 
natural  phenomenon  that  happened  at  the  time,  must  have  been  pregnant 
with  meaning,  and  have  appeared  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  will.  But  what  the 
natural  appearance  actually  was,  is  a  pdint  on  which  the  commentators  are 
divided  in  opinion.  Some,  with  the  synoptical  writers,  include  a  sound  as 
well  as  an  appearance;  others  give,  with  John,  an  appearance  only.  They 
interpret  the  opening  of  the  heavens,  as  a  sudden  parting  of  the  clouds,  or  a 
flash  of  lightning  ;  the  dove  they  consider  as  a  real  bird  of  that  species,  which 
by  chance  hovered  over  the  head  of  Jesus  ;  or  they  assume  that  the  lightning 
or  some  meteor  was  compared  to  a  dove,  from  the  manner  of  its  descent 
They  who  include  a  sound  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  the  scene,  suppose 
a  clap  of  thunder,  which  was  imagined  by  those  present  to  be  a  Bath  Kol, 
and  interpreted  into  the  words  given  by  the  first  Evangelist.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  understand  what  is  said  of  audible  words,  merely  as  an  explanation 
of  the  visible  sign,  which  was  regarded  as  an  attestation  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  This  last  opinion  sacrifices  the  synoptical  writers,  who  un- 
deniably speak  of  an  audible  voice,  to  John,  and  thus  contains  a  critical 

^  As  even  Liicke  confesses,  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Joh.  i.,  s.  370,  and  Bleek,  ut  sup.,  s.  4^yi^ 
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doubt  as  to  the  historical  character  of  the  narratives,  which,  consistently 
followed  out,  leads  to  quite  other  ground  than  that  of  the  naturalistic  inter- 
pretation. If  the  sound  was  mere  thunder,  and  the  words  only  an  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it  by  the  bystanders ;  then,  as  in  the  synoptical  accounts,  the 
words  are  evidently  supposed  to  have  been  audibly  articulated,  we  must  allow 
that  there  is  a  traditional  ingredient  in  these  records.  So  far  as  the  appear- 
ance is  concerned,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sudden  parting  of  clouds, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning,  might  be  described  as  an  opening  of  heaven ;  but  in 
nowise  could  the  form  of  a  dove  be  ascribed  to  lightning  or  a  meteor.  The 
form  is  expressly  the  point  of  comparison  in  Luke  only,  but  it  is  doubtless  so 
intended  by  the  other  narrators ;  although  Fritszche  contends  that  the  words 
like  a  dove^  oktcI  ir€piaT€paVf  in  Matthew  refer  only  to  the  rapid  motion.  The 
flight  of  the  dove  has  nothing  so  peculiar  and  distinctive,  that,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  point  of  comparison,  there  would  not  be  in  any  of  the  parallel 
passages  a  variation,  a  substitution  of  some  other  bird,  or  an  entirely  new 
figure.  As,  instead  of  this,  the  mention  of  the  dove  is  invariable  through  all 
the  four  gospels,  the  simile  must  turn  upon  something  exclusively  proper  to 
the  dove,  and  this  can  apparently  be  nothing  but  its  form.  Hence  those 
commit  the  least  violence  on  the  text,  who  adopt  the  supposition  of  a  real 
dove.  Paulus,  however,  in  so  doing,  incurred  the  hard  task  of  showing  by 
a  multitude  of  facts  from  natural  history  and  other  sources,  that  the  dove 
might  be  tame  enough  to  fly  towards  a  man  ;  ^  how  it  could  linger  so  long 
over  one,  that  it  might  be  said,  c/licivcv  ctt*  airov,  it  abode  upon  him^  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  explaining,  and  he  thus  comes  into  collision  with  the  narrative 
of  John,  by  which  he  had  sustained  his  supposition  of  the  absence  of  a 
voice.'' 


AN   ATTEMPT  AT  A   CRITICISM   AND   MYTHICAL   INTERPRETATION   OF  THE 

NARRATIVES. 

If  then  a  more  intelligible  representation  of  the  scene  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  given,  without  doing  violence  to  the  evangelical  text,  or 
without  supposing  it  to  be  partially  erroneous,  we  are  necessarily  driven  to  a 
critical  treatment  of  the  accounts ;  and  indeed,  according  to  De  Wette  and 
Schleiermacher,*  this  is  the  prevalent  course  in  relation  to  the  above  point 
in  the  evangelical  history.  From  the  narrative  of  John,  as  the  pure  source, 
it  is  sought  to  derive  the  synoptical  accounts,  as  turbid  streams.  In  the 
former,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  opening  heaven,  no  heavenly  voice ;  only  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  is,  as  had  been  promised,  a  divine  witness  to  John  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah ;  but  in  what  manner  the  Baptist  perceived  that  the 
Spirit  rested  on  Jesus,  he  does  not  tell  us,  and  possibly  the  only  sign  may 
have  been  the  discourse  of  Jesus. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  at  Schleiermacher's  assertion,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Baptist  perceived  the  descending  Spirit  is  not  given  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  when  here  also  the  expression  oxrci  ^cptorcpav,  like  a  dove,  tells  it 
plainly  enough ;  and  this  particular  marks  the  descent  as  a  visible  one,  and 
not  a  mere  inference  from  the  discourse  of  Jesus.    Usteri,  indeed,  thinks 

•  Comp.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  29. 
^  See  raulus,  Bauer,  Kuinol,  Hase  and  Theile. 

^  De  Wette,  bibL  Dogmatik,  §  208.  Anm.  6,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  i,  s.  34  f.  i,  3,  s.  29  C 
Schleiermacher,  uber  den  Lokas,  s.  58  f.    Usteri,  Bleek,  Hase,  Kern,  Neander. 
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that  the  Baptist  mentioned  the  dove,  merely  as  a  figure,  to  denote  the  gentle, 
mild  spirit  which  he  had  observed  in  Jesus.  But  had  this  been  all,  he  would 
rather  have  compared  Jesus  himself  to  a  dove,  as  on  another  occasion  he  did 
to  a  lamb,  than  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sensible  appearance  by  the 
picturesque  description,  /  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove. 
It  is  therefore  not  true  in  relation  to  the  dove,  that  first  in  the  more  remote 
tradition  given  by  the  synoptical  writers,  what  was  originally  figurative,  was 
received  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  in  this  sense  it  is  understood  by  John,  and 
if  he  have  the  correct  account,  the  Baptist  himself  must  have  spoken  of  a 
visible  dove-like  appearance,  as  Bleek,  Neander,  and  others,  acknowledge. 

While  the  alleged  distinction  in  relation  to  the  dove,  between  the  first  three 
evangelists  and  the  fourth,  is  not  to  be  found ;  with  respect  to  the  voice,  the 
difference  is  so  wide,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  one  account  could  be 
drawn  from  the  other.     For  it  is  said  that  the  testimony  which  John  gave 
concerning  Jesus,  after  the  appearance :  This  is  the  Son  of  God  (John  i.  34), 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  words  :  He  that^sefit  me  to  baptize^  the 
same  said  unto  me^  etc.,  became,  in  the  process  of  tradition,  an  immediate 
heavenly  declaration,  such  as  we  see  in  Matthew  :  This  is  my  beloved  Son^  in 
ztfhom  I  am  well  pleased.     Supposing  such  a  transformation  admissible,  some 
instigation  to  it  must  be  shown.     Now  in  Isaiah  xlii.  i,  Jehovah  says  of  his 
servant :  VW  nn^T  n^n?  (ia-Ti9J;»^  n?y)  in ;  words  which,  excepting  those 
between  the  parentheses,  are  almost  literally  translated  by  the  declaration  of 
'^he  heavenly  voice  in  Matthew.      We  learn  from  Matt.  xii.  17  ff.  that  this 
jpassage  was  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  and  in  it  God  himself  is  the 
:er,  as  in  the  synoptical  account  of  the  baptism.     Here  then  was  what 
rould  much  more  readily  prompt  the  fiction  of  a  heavenly  voice,  than  the 
Lpressions  of  John.     Since,  therefore,  we  do  not  need  a  misapprehension 
>f  the  Baptist's  language  to  explain  the  story  of  the  divine  voice,  and  since 
re  cannot  use  it  for  the  derivation  of  the  allusion  to  the  dove ;  we  must  seek 
%r  the  source  of  our  narrative,  not  in  one  of  the  evangelical  documents,  but 
^:^eyond  the  New  Testament, — in  the  domain  of  cotemporary  ideas,  founded 
>n  the  Old  Testament,  the  total  neglect  of  which  has  greatly  diminished  the 
ralue  of  Schleierraacher's  critique  on  the  New  Testament. 
To  regard  declarations  concerning  the  Messiah,  put  by  poets  into  the 
"^nouth  of  Jehovah,  as  real,  audible  voices  from  heaven,  was  wholly  in  the 
^^pirit  of  the  later  Judaism,  which  not  seldom  supposed  such  vocal  com- 
^nunications  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  distinguished  rabbins,^  and  of  the  messianic 
^xejudices,  which  the  early  Christians  both  shared  themselves,  and  were  com- 
^)elled,  in  confronting  the  Jews,  to  satisfy.      In  the  passage  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  there  was  a  divine  declaration,  in  which  the  present  Messiah  was 
])ointed  to  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  and  which  was  therefore  specially 
•^uiapted  for  a  heavenly  annunciation  concerning  him.     How  could  the  spirit 
^of  Christian  legend  be  slow  to  imagine  a  scene,  in  which  these  words  were 
^audibly  spoken  from  heaven  of  the  Messiah.     But  we  detect  a  farther  motive 
^or  such  a  representation  of  the  case  by  observing,  that  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
^he  heavenly  voice  addresses  Jesus  in  the  second  person,  and  by  comparing 
*^MK  words  which,  according  to  the  Fathers,  were  given  in  the  old  and  lost 
gospels  as  those  of  the  voice.     Justin,  following  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^ 

JarofjartjfLOy€Vfiara    rcuv    awo<TT6X.ii}v,    thus    reports    them :    vl6^  /jlov    cI   <rv.    iy^ 
^rqyAftcfv  ycycnoTxa  crc ;  ^  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.     In 

*  According  to  Bava  Metia,  f.  lix.  i   (in  Wetstein,  p.  427),  R.  Eiieser  appealed  to  a 
Iteavenly  sign,  in  proof  that  he  had  tradition  in  his  favour  :  turn  personuU  echo  casUstis :  quid 
i»Hs  cum  R.  Eliesere  f  nam  uHvis  secundum  ilium  obtinet  traditio, 
»  Dial  c  Tryph.  88. 
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the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to  Epiphanius ;  ^  this  declaration  was 
combined  with  that  which  our  Gospels  contain.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^ 
and  Augustin  ^  seem  to  have  read  the  words  even  in  some  copies  of  the 
latter  ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  some  of  our  present  manuscripts  of  Luke 
have  this  addition.7  Here  were  words  uttered  by  the  heavenly  voice,  drawn, 
not  from  Isaiah,  but  from  Psalm  ii.  7,  a  passage  considered  messianic  by 
Jewish  interpreters ;  ®  in  Heb.  i.  5,  applied  to  Christ ;  and,  from  their  being 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  direct  address,  containing  a  yet  stronger  induce- 
ment to  conceive  it  as  a  voice  sent  to  the  Messiah  from  heaven.  If  then  the 
words  of  the  psalm  were  originally  attributed  to  the  heavenly  voice,  or  if  they 
were  only  taken  in  connexion  with  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (as  is  probable  from 
the  use  of  the  second  person,  <rv  cl^  in  Mark  and  Luke,  since  this  form  is 
presented  in  the  psalm,  and  not  in  Isaiah),  we  have  a  sufficient  indication 
that  this  text,  long  interpreted  of  the  Messiah,  and  easily  regarded  as  an 
address  from  heaven  to  the  Messiah  on  earth,  was  the  source  of  our  narrative 
of  the  divine  voice,  -heard  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  To  unite  it  with  the 
baptism,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  this  was  held  to  be  a  consecra- 
tion of  Jesus  to  his  office. 

We  proceed  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  In  this 
examination  we  must  separate  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  the  form  of  the 
dove,  and  consider  the  two  particulars  apart.  That  the  Divine  Spirit  was 
to  rest  in  a  peculiar  measure  on  the  Messiah,  was  an  expectation  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  notion,  that  the  messianic  times  were  to  be  those  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  (Joel  iii.  i  ff.)  ;  and  in  Isaiah  xL  i  f. 
it  was  expressly  said  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  would 
rest  on  it  in  all  its  fulness,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of 
might,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  communication  of  the  Spirit,  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  act,  coincident  with  the  baptism,  had  a  type  in  the 
history  of  David,  on  whom,  when  anointed  by  Samuel,  the  spirit  of  Godc  ame 
from  that  day  forward  (i  Sam.  xvi.  13).  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament 
phrases  concerning  the  imparting  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  men,  especially  in 
that  expression  of  Isaiah,  "v?  no,  which  best  corresponds  to  the  /ncVctv  hrl  of 
John,  there  already  lay  the  germ  of  a  symbolical  representation ;  for  that 
Hebrew  verb  is  applied  also  to  the  halting  of  armies,  or,  like  the  parallel 
Arabic  word,  even  of  animals.  The  imagination,  once  stimulated  by  such  an 
expression,  would  be  the  more  strongly  impelled  to  complete  the  picture  by 
the  necessity  for  distinguishing  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Messiah, — 
in  the  Jewish  view,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  imparted  to  the  prophets 
(e.g.  Isaiah  Ixi.  i) — in  the  Christian  view,  from  its  ordinary  communication 
to  the  baptized  (e.g.  Acts  xix.  i  ff).®  The  position  being  once  laid  down 
that  the  Spirit  was  to  descend  on  the  Messiah,  the  question  immediately 
occurred  :  How  would  it  descend  ?  This  was  necessarily  decided  according 
to  the  popular  Jewish  idea,  which  always  represented  the  Divine  Spirit  under 
some  form  or  other.  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  the  New  (Acts  ii. 
3),  fire  is  the  principal  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  other  sensible  objects  were  not  similarly  used.  In  an  important  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  i.  2),  the  Spirit  of  God  is  described  as  hovering 
(n^rritp),  a  word  which  suggests,  as  its  sensible  representation,  the  movement 

^  Hseres.  xxx.  13. 

*  Pardagog.  i.  6. 

*  De  consens.  Evangg.  ii.  14. 

'  S  Wetstein  in  loc.  des  Lukas,  and  De  Welte,  EinL  in  das  N.  T.,  s.  loa 
^  S.  Rosenmiiller's  Schol.  in  Psalm  ii. 

*  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  57. 
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of  a  bird,  rather  than  of  fire.  Thus  the  expression  *ini,  Deut  xxxii.  ii,  is 
used  of  the  hovering  of  a  bird  over  its  young.  But  the  imagination  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  general  figure  of  a  bird ;  it  must  have  a  specific  image, 
and  everything  led  to  the  choice  of  the  dove. 

In  the  East,  and  especially  in  Syria,  the  dove  is  a  sacred  bird,^^  and  it  is  so 
for  a  reason  which  almost  necessitated  its  association  with  the  Spirit  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  primitive  waters  (Gen.  i.  2).     The  brooding  dove  was  a 
symbol  of  the  quickening  warmth  of  nature  ;  ^^  it  thus  perfectly  represented 
the  function  which,  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God, — the  calling  forth  of  the  world  of  life  from  the  chaos  of  the  first 
creation.     Moreover,  when  the  earth  was  a  second  time  covered  with  water, 
it  is  a  dove,  sent  by  Noah,  which  hovers  over  its  waves,  and  which,  by  pluck- 
ing an  olive  leaf,  and  at  length  finally  disappearing,  announces  the  renewed 
possibility  of  living  on  the  earth.     Who  then  can  wonder  that  in  Jewish 
^writings,  the  Spirit  hovering  over  the  primeval  waters  is  expressly  compared 
^o  a  dove,*'  and  that,  apart  from  the  narrative  under  examination,  the  dove 
B.S  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?^^     How  near  to  this  lay  the  associa- 
tion of  the  hovering  dove  with  the  Messiah,  on  whom  the  dove-like  spirit 
to  descend,  is  evident,  without  our  having  recourse  to  the  Jewish  writ- 
ngs,  which  designate  the  Spirit  hovering  over  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  2,  as  the 
pirit  of  the  Messiah,^^  and  also  connect  with  him  its  emblem,  the  Noachian 
ove.** 
When,  in  this  manner,  the  heavenly  voice,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  down- 
overing  like  a  dove,  gathered  from  the  cotemporary  Jeyvish   ideas,   had 
ome  integral  parts  of  the  Christian  legend  concerning  the  circumstances 
f  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ;  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  heavens  should  open 
hemselves,  for  the  Spirit,  once  embodied,  must  have  a  road  before  it  could 
escend  through  the  vault  of  heaven.^® 

The  result  of  the  preceding  inquiries,  viz.,  that  the  alleged  miraculous 
ircumstances  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  have  merely  a  mythical  value,  might 
ve  been  much  more  readily  obtained,  in  the  way  of  inference  from  the 
receding  chapter ;  for  if,  according  to  that,  John  had  not  acknowledged 
esus  to  be  the  Messiah,  there  could  have  been  no  appearances  at  the 
ptism  of  Jesus,  demonstrative  to  John  of  his  Messiahship.  We  have,  how- 
ver,  established  the  mythical  character  of  the  baptismal  phenomena,  without 


*•  TibulL  Carm.  L.  i,  cleg.  8,  v.  17  f.     See  the  remark  of  Broeckhuis  on  this  passage ; 
reozer,  Symbolik,  ii.  s.  70  7.  ;  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  a,  s.  369. 
*^  Creuzer,  S3nnbolik,  ii.  s.  80. 
*•  Chagiga  c.  ii.  :  Spiritus  Dei  ferehatur  super  aquas,  sicut  columha,  qua  fertur  super 

suas  nee  tangit  illos,     Ir  Gibborim  ad  Genes,  i,  2,  ap.  Schottgen,  horse,  i.  p.  9. 
"  Targum  Koheleth,  ii.  12,  vox  turturis  is  interpreted  as  vox  spiritus  sancti.     To  regard 
^his,  with  Liicke,  as  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  seems  itself  like  arbitrariness,  in  the  face  of 
'^he  above  data. 

'^  Bereschith  rabba,  s.  2,  f.  4,  4,  ad  Genes.  T.  2  (ap.  Schottgen  ut  sup.)  :  intelligitur 
-Mpiritus  regis  Metsia,  de  quo  diciiur,  jes.  xi.  2  :  et  quiescet  super  ilium  spiritus  Domini, 

"  Sohar.  Numer.  f.  68.  col.  271  f.  (in  Schottgen,  horae,  2,  p.  537  f.).     The  purport  of 

'^his  passage  rests  on  the  following  cabalistic  conclusion  :  If  David,  according  to  Ps.  tii.  10, 

$«  the  olive  tree ;  the  Messiah,  a  scion  of  David,  is  the  olive  leaf:  and  since  it  is  said  of 

Noah's  dove.  Gen.  viii.   11,  that  it  carried  an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth  ;  the  Messiah  will  be 

%uhered  into  the  world  by  a  dove. — Even  Christian  interpreters  have  compared  the  dove  at 

^he  baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  Noachian  one  ;  see  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  2,  Art.  irepco-repd,  p.  688. 

It  has  been  customary  to  cite  in  this  connection,  that  the  Samaritans  paid  divine  honours 

to  a  dove  under  the  name  of  Achima,  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  but  this  is  a  Jewish  accusation, 

CTounded  on  a  wilful  misconstruction.     See  Staudlin*s  and  Tzschimer's  Archiv.  fur  K.  G. 

J,  3,  s.  66.     Liicke,  i,  s.  367. 

**  See  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  p.  148. 
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presupposing  the  result  of  the  previous  chapter ;  and  thus  the  two  indepen- 
dently obtained  conclusions  may  serve  to  strengthen  each  other. 

Supposing  all  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  un- 
historical,  the  question  occurs,  whether  the  baptism  itself  be  also  a  mere 
roythus.  Fritzsche  seems  not  disinclined  to  the  affirmative,  for  he  leaves  it 
undecided  whether  the  first  Christians  knew  historically,  or  only  supposed, 
in  conformity  with  their  messianic  expectations,  that  Jesus  was  consecrated 
to  his  messianic  office  by  John,  as  his  forerunner.  This  view  may  be  supK 
ported  by  the  observation,  that  in  the  Jewish  expectation,  which  originated 
in  the  history  of  David,  combined  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  there  was 
adequate  inducement  to  assume  such  a  consecration  of  Jesus  by  the  Baptist, 
even  without  historical  warrant ;  and  the  mention  of  John's  baptism  in  rela- 
tion to  Jesus  (Acts  i.  22),  in  a  narrative,  itself  traditional,  proves  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  furnishes  the  most  natural  basis  for  an  explanation 
of  the  messianic  project  of  Jesus.  When  we  have  two  cotemporaries,  of 
whom  one  announces  the  proximity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  other 
subsequently  assumes  the  character  of  Messiah ;  the  conjecture  arises,  even 
without  positive  information,  that  they  stood  in  a  relation  to  each  other — 
that  the  latter  owed  his  idea  to  the  former.  If  Jesus  had  the  messianic  idea 
excited  in  him  by  John,  yet,  as  is  natural,  only  so  far  that  he  also  looked  for- 
ward to  the  advent  of  the  messianic  individual,  whom  he  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  identify  with  himself;  he  would  most  likely  submit  himself  to  the 
baptism  of  John.  This  would  probably  take  place  without  any  striking  oc- 
currences ;  and  Jesus,  in  no  way  announced  by  it  as  the  Baptist's  superior, 
might,  as  above  remarked,  continue  for  some  time  to  demean  himself  as  his 
disciple. 

If  we  take  a  comparative  retrospect  of  our  evangelical  documents,  the  pre- 
eminence which  has  of  late  been  sought  for  the  fourth  gospel  appears  totally 
unmerited.  The  single  historical  fact,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  fourth  Evangelist,  who  is  solicitous  about  the  mythical 
adjuncts  alone,  and  these  he  in  reality  gives  no  more  simply  than  the  synop- 
tical writers,  his  omission  of  the  opening  heaven  excepted ;  for  the  divine 
speech  is  not  wanting  in  his  narrative,  if  we  read  it  impartially.  In  the 
words,  i.  33  :  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me. 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the 
same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  not  only  substantially 
the  same  purport  as  that  conveyed  by  the  heavenly  voice  in  the  synoptical 
gospels,  but  also  a  divine  declaration ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  here 
John  is  addressed  exclusively,  and  prior  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  This  differ- 
ence originated  partly  in  the  importance  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  attached 
to  the  relation  between  the  Baptist. and  Jesus,  and  which  required  that  the 
criteria  of  the  messianic  individual,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  his  kingdom, 
should  have  been  revealed  to  John  at  his  call  to  baptize ;  and  it  might  be 
partly  suggested  by  the  narrative  in  i  Sam.  xvi.,  according  to  which  Samuel, 
being  sent  by  Jehovah  to  anoint  a  king  selected  from  the  sons  of  Jesse,  is 
thus  admonished  by  Jehovah  on  the  entrance  of  David :  Arise  and  anoint 
him^  for  this  is  he  (v.  12).  The  descent  of  the  Spirit,  which  in  David's  case 
follows  his  consecration,  is,  by  the  fourth  Evangelist,  made  an  antecedent 
sign  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
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§  52. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  AT  THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS  TO  THE 

SUPERNATURAL  IN  HIS  CONCEPTION. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  we  enquired  into  the  subjective 
views  of  Jesus  in  his  reception  of  John's  baptism,  or  the  idea  which  he  enter- 
tained of  its  relation  to  his  own  character.  We  close  this  discussion  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  objective  purpose  of  the  miracles  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
or  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  subserve  the  manifestation  of  his  messiah- 
ship. 

The  common  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is,  that  Jesus  was  thereby  inducted  s 
to  his  public  office,  and  declared  to  be  the  Messiah,^  />.  that  nothing  was 
conferred  on  him,  and  that  simply  the  character  which  he  already  possessed 
was  manifested  to  others.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  an  abstraction  in- 
tended by  our  narrators  ?  A  consecration  to  an  office,  effected  by  divine 
co-operapon,  was  ever  considered  by  antiquity  as  a  delegation  of  divine  powers 
for  its  fulfilment ;  hence,  in  the  Old  1  estament,  the  kings,  as  soon  as  they 
are  anointed,  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  (i  Sam.  x.  6,  10,  xvi.  13) ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  also,  the  apostles,  before  entering  on  their  vocation, 
are  furnished  with  supernatural  gifts  (Acts  ii.).  It  may,  therefore,  be  before- 
hand conjectured,  that  according  to  the  original  sense  of  the  Gospels,  the 
consecration  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  was  attended  with  a  supply  of  higher 
powers ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  our  narratives.  For  the 
synoptical  writers  all  state,  that  after  the  baptism,  the  Spirit  led  Jesus  into 
the  wilderness,  obviously  marking  this  journey  as  the  first  effect  of  the  higher 
principle  infused  at  his  baptism  :  and  in  John,  the  words  ftcVciv  ctt'  avrov, 
applied  to  the  descending  Spirit,  seem  to  intimate,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
baptism  there  was  a  relation  not  previously  subsisting,  between  the  wrcv/uta 
aycoF  and  Jesus. 

This  interpretation  of  the  marvels  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  seems  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  narratives  of  his  conception.  If  Jesus,  as  Matthew  and 
Luke  state,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  if,  as  John  propounds,  the 
divine  Adyos,  the  word^  was  made  flesh  in  him,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
earthly  existence ;  why  did  he  yet  need,  at  his  baptism,  a  special  intromission 
of  the  irvcvfta  ayiov?  Several  modern  expositors  have  seen,  and  sought  to 
solve,  this  difficulty.  Olshausen's  explanation  consists  in  the  distinction 
between  the  potential  and  the  actual ;  but  it  is  self-contradictory.*  For  if 
the  character  of  the  Xpioro?  which  was  manifested  actd^  with  the  ripened  man- 
hood of  Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  was  already  prestnt fo/enfid  in  the  child  and 
youth ;  there  must  have  also  been  an  inward  principle  of  development,  by 
means  of  which  his  powers  would  gradually  unfold  themselves  from  within, 
instead  of  being  first  awakened  by  a  sudden  illapse  of  the  Spirit  from  without. 
This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  divine  principle, 
existing  in  Jesus,  as  supernaturally  conceived,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
might  need,  owing  to  the  human  form  of  its  development,  some  impulse  from 
without ;  and  Liicke  ^  has  more  justly  proceeded  on  this  contrast  between 
external  impulse  and  inward  development.  The  Xdyo«,  present  in  Jesus  from 
his  birth,  needed,  he  thinks,  however  strong  might  be  the  inward  bent,  some 
external  stimulus  and  vivification,  in  order  to  arrive  at  full  activity  and  mani- 

'  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  120. 

*  Bibl.  Comm.  i,  s.  175  f. 

'  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Joh.  i,  s.  378  f. 
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Testation  in  the  world ;  and  that  which  awakens  and  guides  the  divine  life- 
germ  in  the  world  is,  on  apostolic  showing,  the  wy^vfia  aytov.  Allowing  this, 
yet  the  inward  disposition  and  the  requisite  force  of  the  outward  stimulus 
stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other ;  so  that  the  stronger  the  outward 
stimulus  required,  the  weaker  is  the  inward  disposition  ;  but  in  a  case  where 
the  inward  disposition  is  consummate, — as  it  must  be  supposed  in  Jesus, 
engendered  by  the  Spirit,  or  animated  by  the  A.070S, — the  exterior  impulse 
ought  to  be  a  minimum^  that  is,  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  common, 
might  serve  as  a  determination  of  the  inward  tendency.  But  at  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  we  see  the  maximum  of  exterior  impulse,  in  the  visible  descent  of 
the  divine  Spirit ;  and  although  we  allow  for  the  special  nature  of  the  mes- 
sianic task,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  must  be  qualified,^  yet  the  maximum 
of  inward  disposition,  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  vio9  0€oi),  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  supposed  as  existing  in  him  from  his  birth :  a  consequence  which 
Liicke  only  escapes,  by  reducing  the  baptismal  scene  to  a  mere  inauguration, 
thus,  as  has  been  already  shown,  contradicting  the  evangelical  records. 

We  must  here  give  a  similar  decision  to  that  at  which  we  arrived  concern- 
ing the  genealogies ;  viz.,  that  in  that  circle  of  the  early  Christian  church,  in 
which  the  narrative  of  the  descent  of  the  nrcv/ta  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism  was 
formed,  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  generated  by  the  same  ttkcO/jui  cannot  have 
prevailed;  and  while,  at  the  present  day,  the  communication  of  the  divine 
nature  to  Jesus  is  thought  of  as  cotemporary  with  his  conception,  those  Chris- 
tians must  have  regarded  his  baptism  as  the  epoch  of  such  communication. 
In  fact,  those  primitive  Christians  whom,  in  a  former  discussion,  we  found 
to  have  known  nothing,  or  to  have  believed  nothing,  of  the  supernatural  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  were  also  those  who  connected  the  first  communication  of 
divine  powers  to  Jesus  with  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  For  no  other  doc- 
trine did  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  church  more  fiercely  persecute  the 
ancient  Ebionites,*  with  their  gnostic  fellow-believer  Cerinthus,^  than  for  this  : 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  first  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  it  was  written  that  the  irv€v/Lta  not  only  descended  on 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  but  entered  into  him  ;  "^  and  according  to  Justin, 
It  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  Jews,  that  higher  powers  would  first  be 
granted  to  the  Messiah,  when  he  should  be  anointed  by  his  forerunner  Elias.^ 

The  development  of  these  ideas  seems  to  have  been  the  following.  When 
the  messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  began  to  be  acknowledged  among  the  Jews, 
it  was  thought  appropriate  to  connect  his  coming  into  possession  of  the 
requisite  gifts,  with  the  epoch  from  which  he  was  in  some  degree  known,  and 
which,  from  the  ceremony  that  marked  it,  was  also  best  adapted  to  represent 
that  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  expected  by  the  Jews  for  their  Messiah  : 
and  from  this  point  of  view  was  formed  the  legend  of  the  occurrences  at  the 
baptism.  But  as  reverence  for  Jesus  was  heightened,  and  men  appeared  in 
the  Christian  church  who  were  acquainted  with  more  exalted  messianic  ideas, 

*  From  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  consistently  said,  with  Hoffmann  (p.  301), 
that  for  the  conviction  of  his  messiahship  and  the  maintenance  of  the  right  position,  amid  so 
many  temptations  and  adverse  circumstances,  an  internally  wrought  certainty  did  not  suffice 
Jesus,  and  external  confirmation  by  a  fact  was  requisite. 

'  Epiphan.  haeres.  xxx.  14:  c'lrci^  yh,i>  /Soi/Xorrac  t6p  fih  *Iri<rovw  6mas  dpBpurw  eZrat, 
\purrbv  8i  i»  avrif  yey€in)ff$ai  rhv  i»  ctSei  Tcpurrepas  icara/3e/9i7ic6ra,  k.  r.  \  : — 7'Aey  maintain 
that  Jesus  uuu  really  man^  but  that  that  which  descended  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
became  Christ  in  him. 

*  Epiphan.  h«9eres.  xxviii.  I. 

7  Epiphan.  haeres.  xxx.  13  :— xc/kjre/jat  ifareX^owff^j  ifoU  dfftKBov97\i  els  avr^  \-~of  a  dove 
descending  attd  entering  into  him, 

*  See  the  passage  above,  §  48,  note  7. 
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this  tardy  manifestation  of  messiahship  was  no  longer  sufficient ;  his  relation 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  was  referred  to  his  conception  :  and  from  this  point  of 
view  was  formed  the  tradition  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus.    Here 
loo,  perhaps,  the  words  of  the  heavenly  voice,  which  might  originally  be  those 
of  Ps.  ii.  7,  were  altered  after  Isaiah  xlii.  i.    For  the  words,  frqiitpov  ycycKviyica 
\  9%  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  were  consistent  with  the  notion  that  Jesus 
was  constituted  the  Son  of  God  at  his  baptism ;  but  they  were  no  longer  suit- 
able to  that  occasion,  when  the  opinion  had  arisen  that  the  origin  of  his  life 
was  an  immediate  divine  act     By  this  later  representation,  however,  the 
earlier  one  was  by  no  means  supplanted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tradition  and 
her  recorders  being  large-hearted,  both  narratives — that  of  the  miracles  at  the 
baptism,  and  that  of  the  supernatural  conception,  or  the  indwelling  of  the 
Aoyos  in  Jesus  from  the  commencement  of  his  life,  although,  strictly,  they 
exclude  each  other,  went  forth  peaceably  side  by  side,  and  so  were  depicted 
by  our  £vangelists,  not  excepting  even  the  fourth.     Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
genealogies :  the  narrative  of  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism  could 
jnot  arise  after  the  formation  of  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  engendered  by  the 
Spirit ;  but  it  might  be  retained  as  a  supplement,  because  tradition  is  ever 
v^nwilling  to  renounce  any  of  its  acquired  treasures. 


§53. 

PUCE   AND   TIME  OF  THE   TEMPTATION   OF  JESUS.      DIVERGENCIES   OF   THE 

EVANGELISTS   ON   THIS   SUBJECT. 

The  transition  from  the  baptism  to  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  made 
by  the  synoptical  writers,  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  relation  both  to  place 
»nd  time. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  it  strikes  us  at  once,  that  according  to  all  the 
synoptical  gospels,  Jesus  after  his  baptism  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted,  implying  that  he  was  not  previously  in  the  wilderness,  although, 
fording  to  Matt  iii.  i,  John,  by  whom  he  was  baptized,  exercised  his  min- 
is^ there.  This  apparent  contradiction  has  been  exposed  by  the  most  recent 
critic  of  Matthew's  gospel,  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  statement  that  John 
^ptizcd  in  the  wilderness  to  be  erroneous.*  But  they  who  cannot  resolve 
'0  reject  this  statement  on  grounds  previously  laid  down,  may  here  avail 
f^emselves  of  the  supposition,  that  John  delivered  his  preliminary  discourses 
•|>  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  but  resorted  to  the  Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  bap- 
tizing ;  or,  if  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  be  reckoned  part  of  that  wilderness, 
^the  presumption  that  the  Evangelists  can  only  have  intended  that  the  Spirit 
^^  Jesus  farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  but  have  neglected  to 
*tate  this  with  precision,  because  their  description  of  the  scene  at  the  baptism 
^  obliterated  from  their  imagination  their  former  designation  of  the  locality 
^f  John's  agency, 

.  But  there  is,  besides,  a  chronological  difficulty :  namely,  that  while,  accord- 
*"gto  the  synoptical  writers,  Jesus,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Spirit,  just  com- 
municated  to  him  at  the  Jordan,  betakes  himself,  in  consequence  of  that 
communication,  for  forty  days  to  the  wilderness,  where  the  temptation  occurs, 
*o<i  then  returns  into  Galilee ;  John,  on  the  contrary,  is  silent  concerning  the 
temptation,  and  appears  to  suppose  an  interval  of  a  few  days  only,  between 
^^  baptism  of  Jesus  and  his  journey  into  Galilee  ;  thus  allowing  no  space 

^  Schneckenbttrger,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evang.^  s.  39, 
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for  a  six  weeks'  residence  in  the  wilderness.    The  fourth  Evangelist  com- 
mences his  narrative  with  the  testimony  which  the  Baptist  delivers  to  the 
emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim  (i.  19) ;  the  next  day  (rg  hravpiov)  he  makes  the 
Baptist  recite  the  incident  which  in  the  synoptical  gospels  is  followed  by  the 
baptism  (v.  29) :  again,  the  next  day  (r^  cTravpcov)  he  causes  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  follow  Jesus  (v.  35) ;  farther,  the  next  day  (ry  ciravpcov,  v.  44),  as 
Jesus  is  on  the  point  of  journeying  into  Galilee,  Philip  and  Nathanael  join 
him ;  and  lastly,  vn  the  third  day,  rg  rj/j-tp^  tq  TpiTy  (ii.  i),  Jesus  is  at  the 
wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee.     The  most  natural  inference  is,  that  the  baptism 
took  place  immediately  before  John's  narrative  of  its  attendant  occurrences, 
and  as  according  to  the  synoptical  gospels  the  temptation  followed  close  on 
the  baptism,  both  these  events  must  be  inserted  between  v.  28  and  29,  as 
Euthymius  supposed.     But  between  that  which  is  narrated  down  to  v.  28, 
and  the  sequel  from  v.  29  inclusive,  there  is  only  the  interval  of  a  morraiv^ 
hravfHov,  while  the  temptation  requires  a  period  of  forty  days ;  hence,  exposi- 
tors have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  iiravpiov  the  wider  sense  of  vaT€po¥ 
afterwards ;  this  however  is  inadmissible,  because  the  expression  t^  17^^ 
rfj  rpiTTf^  the  third  day^  follows  in  connexion  with  cTravpiov,  and  restricts  its 
meaning  to  the  morrow.     We  might  therefore  be  inclined,  with  Kuinol,  to 
separate  the  baptism  and  the  temptation,  to  place  the  baptism  after  v.  28,  and 
to  regard  the  next  day's  interview  between  Jesus  and  John  (v.  29)  as  a  part- 
ing visit  from  the  former  to  the  latter :  inserting  after  this  the  journey  into 
the  wilderness  and  the  temptation.     But  without  insisting  that  the  first  three 
Evangelists  seem  not  to  allow  even  of  a  day's  interval  between  the  baptism 
and  the  departure  of  Jesus  into  the  wilderness,  yet  even  later  we  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  finding  space  for  the  forty  days.     For  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  place  the  residence  in  the  wilderness  between  the  supposed  parting  visit 
and  the  direction  of  the  two  disciples  to  Jesus,  that  is  between  v.  34  and  35, 
as  Kuinol  attempts,  than  between  v.  28  and  29,  since  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter  passages  are  connected  by  tjJ  hravpiov^  on  the  morrow^     Hence  we 
must  descend  to  v.  43  and  44 ;  but  here  also  there  is  only  the  interval  of  a 
morroufy  and  even  chap.  ii.  i,  we  are  shut  out  by  an  yip.ipa  rpCrrj,  third  day, 
so  that,  proceeding  in  this  way,  the  temptation  would  at  last  be  carried  to 
the  residence  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the 
synoptical  writers ;  while,  in  further  contradiction  to  them,  the  temptation  is 
placed  at  a  farther  and  farther  distance  from  the  baptism.     Thus  neither  at 
V.  29,  nor  below  it,  can  the  forty  days'  residence  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness 
with  the   temptation  be  intercalated  :    and   it  must  therefore  be  referred, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Liicke  and  others,^  to  the  period  before  v.  19,  whick 
seems  to  allow  of  as  large  an  interpolation  as  can  be  desired,  inasmuch  as   ^ 
the  fourth  Evangelist  there  commences  his  history.     Now  it  is  true  that  what  ^ 
follows  from  v.  19  to  28  is  not  of  a  kind  absolutely  to  exclude  the  baptism  ^ 
and  temptation  of  Jesus  as  earlier  occurrences;  but  from  v.  29  to   34,  the^ 
Evangelist  is  far  from  making  the  Baptist  speak  as  if  there  had  been  an^ 
interval  of  six  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  his  narrative  of  its  circum — 
stances.^    That  the  fourth  Evangelist  should  have  emitted,  by  chance  merely^ 
the  history  of  the  temptation,  important  as  it  was  in  the  view  of  the  others 
Evangelists,  seems  improbable  :  it  is  rather  to  be  concluded,  either  that  it  was?^ 
dogmatically  offensive  to  him,  so  that  he  omitted  it  designedly,  or  that  it  was^ 
not  current  in  the  circle  of  tradition  from  which  he  drew  his  materials. 

The  period  of  forty  days  is  assigned  by  all  three  of  the  synoptical  writers^ 

*  Comm.  z.  Ev.  Job.  i,  s.  344. 

*  Comp.  de  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  3i  s.  27. 
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for  the  residence  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness ;  but  to  this  agreement  is  annexed 
the  not  inconsiderable  discrepancy,  that,  according  to  Matthew,  the  tempta- 
tion by  the  devil  commences  after  the  lapse  of  the  forty  days,  while,  according 
to  the  others,  it  appears  to  have  been  going  forward  during  this  time ;  for  the 
words  of  Mark  (i.  13),  ^  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan, 
^y  €¥  rg  ifnjfju^  -^/jL^pas  rta-aupoKovra  ir€ip<Mi6/i€voi  vtto  rov  ^arava,  and  the  simi- 
lar ones  of  Luke  i.  2,  can  have  no  other  meaning.  Added  to  this,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  latter  evangelists  ;  Mark  only  placing  the  tempta- 
tion generally  within  the  duration  of  forty  days,  without  naming  the  particular 
acts  of  the  tempter,  which  according  to  Matthew,  were  subsequent  to  the 
forty  days ;  while  Luke  mentions  both  the  prolonged  temptation  (Trci/oa^ccr^ai) 
of  the  forty  days,  and  the  three  special  temptations  (Trcipocr/ttoi)  which  followed.* 
It  has  been  thought  possible  to  make  the  three  accounts  tally  by  supposing 
that  the  devil  tempted  Jesus  during  the  forty  days,  as  Mark  states ;  that  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time  he  approached  him  with  the  three  temptations  given  by 
Matthew;  and  that  Luke's  narrative  includes  the  whole.^  Further,  the 
temptations  have  been  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  that  which  is  only 
generally  mentioned,  as  continued  through  the  forty  days,  being  considered 
invisible,  like  the  ordinary  attempts  of  Satan  against  men ;  and  the  three 
particularized  temptations  being  regarded  as  personal  and  visible  assaults, 
resorted  to  on  the  failure  of  the  first.®  But  this  distinction  is  evidently  built 
on  the  air ;  moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  why  Luke  should  not  specify  one  of 
the  temptations  of  the  forty  days,  and  should  only  mention  the  three  subse- 
quent ones  detailed  by  Matthew.  We  might  conjecture  that  the  three 
temptations  narrated  by  Luke  did  not  occur  after  the  six  weeks,  but  were 
given  by  way  of  specimen  from  among  the  many  that  took  place  during  that 
time ;  and  that  Matthew  misunderstood  them  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  forty  days' 
temptation.?  But  the  challenge  to  make  stones  bread  must  in  any  case  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  it  appealed  to  the  hunger  of  Jesus, 
arising  from  a  forty  days'  fast  (a  cause  omitted  by  Mark  alone).  Now  in 
Luke  also  this  is  the  first  temptation,  and  if  this  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
forty  days,  the  others  could  not  have  been  earlier.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
admitted  that  the  separate  temptations  being  united  in  Luke  merely  by  Kal, 
and  not  by  totc  and  ttoXiv  as  in  Matthew,  we  are  not  bound  to  preserve  the 
order  of  them,  and  that  without  violating  the  intention  of  the  third  Evangelist 
we  may  place  the  second  and  third  temptation  before  the  first.  Thus  Luke 
is  convicted  of  a  want  of  historical  tact ;  for  after  representing  Jesus  as 
tempted  by  the  devil  forty  days,  he  has  no  details  to  give  concerning  this 
long  period,  but  narrates  later  temptations ;  hence  we  are  not  inclined,  with 
the  most  recent  critic  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  to  regard  Luke's  as  the  original, 
and  Matthew's  as  the  traditional  and  adulterated  narrative.®  Rather,  as  in 
Mark  the  temptation  is  noticed  without  farther  details  than  that  it  lasted 
forty  days,  and  in  Matthew  the  particular  cases  of  temptation  are  narrated, 
the  hunger  which  induced  the  first  rendering  it  necessary  to  place  them  after 
the  forty  days ;  Luke  has  evidently  the  secondary  statement,  for  he  unites  the 
two  previous  ones  in  a  manner  scarcely  tolerable,  giving  the  forty  days* 
process  of  temptation,  and  then  superfluously  bringing  forward  particular 
instances  as  additional  facts.  It  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  concluded  that 
Luke  wrote  after  Mark,  and  in  dependence  on  him  ;  but  supposing,  on  the 

*  Compare  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Marc,  s.  23     De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  2,  s.  33. 

*  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Luc,  s.  379. 

*  Lightfoot,  horae,  p.  243. 

7  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kan.  Evang.,  s.  46. 

*  Ibid. 
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contrary,  that  Mark  here  borrowed  from  Luke,  he  extracted  only  the  first  and 
general  part  of  the  latter  Evangelist's  narrative,  having  ready,  in  lieu  of  the 
farther  detail  of  single  temptations,  an  addition  peculiar  to  himself;  namely, 
that  Jesus,  during  his  residence  in  the  wilderness  was  /icra  rw  ^piW,  iviih 
the  wild  beasts. 

What  was  Mark's  object  in  introducing  the  wild  beasts,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  majority  of  expositors  are  of  opinion  that  he  intended  to  complete  the 
terrible  picture  of  the  wilderness ;  ^  but  to  this  it  is  not  without  reason  ob- 
jected, that  the  clause  would  then  have  been  in  closer  connexion  with  the 
words  riv  Iv  rj  ^prjfiM,  he  was  in  the  wilderness^  instead  of  being  placed  after 
?rci/Mi{oficvo$,  teinpted}^  Usteri  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  this  particu- 
larity may  be  designed  to  mark  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  who,  in 
Paradise,  also  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  animals,^^  and  Olshausen 
has  eagerly  laid  hold  on  this  mystical  notion  ;  but  it  is  an  interpretation 
which  finds  little  support  in  the  context.  Schleiermacher,  in  pronouncing 
this  feature  of  Mark's  narrative  extravagant,^^  doubtless  means  that  this 
Evangelist  here,  as  in  other  instances  of  exaggeration,  borders  on  the  style  of 
the  apocryphal  gospels,  for  whose  capricious  fictions  we  are  not  seldom 
unable  to  suggest  a  cause  or  an  object,  and  thus  we  must  rest  contented,  for 
the  present,  to  penetrate  no  farther  into  the  sense  of  his  statement. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  temptations,  we  must  equally  abide  by  Schleiermacher's 
criticism  and  verdict,  namely,  that  Matthew's  order  seems  to  be  the  original, 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  temptations,  which  b 
the  main  consideration, — the  invitation  to  worship  Satan,  which  is  the  strongest 
temptation,  being  made  the  final  one ;  whereas  the  arrangement  of  Luke  looks 
like  a  later  and  not  very  happy  transposition,  proceeding  from  the  considera- 
tion— alien  to  the  original  spirit  of  the  narrative — that  Jesus  could  more 
readily  go  with  the  devil  from  the  wilderness  to  the  adjacent  mountain  and 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  than  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the  city  and  from 
thence  back  again  to  the  mountain.  ^^  While  the  first  two  Evangelists  close 
their  narrative  of  the  temptation  with  the  ministering  of  angels  to  Jesus,  Luke 
has  a  conclusion  peculiar  to  himself,  namely,  that  the  devil  left  Jesus  for  a 
season^  dxpi  Kaipov  (v.  13),  apparently  intimating  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
were  a  farther  assault  of  the  devil ;  an  idea  not  resumed  by  Luke,  but  alluded 
to  in  John  xiv.  30. 

§  54. 

THE    HISTORY   OF  THE  TEMPTATION   CONCEIVED   IN   THE   SENSE   OF   THE 

EVANGELISTS. 

Few  evangelical  passages  have  undergone  a  more  industrious  criticism,  or 
more  completely  run  through  the  circle  of  all  possible  interpretations,  than 
the  history  in  question.  For  the  personal  appearance  of  the  devil,  which  it 
seems  to  contain,  was  a  thorn  which  would  not  allow  commentators  to  repose 
on  the  most  obvious  interpretation,  but  incessantly  urged  them  to  new  efforts. 
The  series  of  explanations  hence  resulting,  led  to  critical  comparisons,  among 

'  Thus  Euth^ius,  Kuinol,  and  others. 
*®  Fritzsche,  in  loc. 

'*  Beitrag  zur  Erklarung  der  Versuchungsgeschichte,  in  Ullmann'sand  Umbreit*s  Studien, 
1834,  4,  s.  789. 

'*  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  56. 

^'  Compare  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.,  s.  46  f. 
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which  those  of  Schmidt,^  Fritzsche,*  and  Usteri/  seem  to  have  carried  the 
inquiry  to  its  utmost  limits. 

The  first  interpretation  that  suggests  itself  on  an  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion of  the  text  is  this ;  that  Jesus  was  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit  received  at 
his  baptism  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  undergo  a  temptation  by  the  devil, 
who  accordingly  appeared  to  him  visibly  and  personally,  and  in  various  ways, 
and  at  various  places  to  which  he  was  the  conductor,  prosecuted  his  purpose 
of  temptation ;  but  meeting  with  a  victorious  resistance,  he  withdrew  from 
Jesus,  and  angels  appeared  to  minister  to  him.  Such  is  the  simple  exegesis 
of  the  narrative,  but  viewed  as  a  history  it  is  encumbered  with  difficulties. 

To  take  the  portions  of  the  narrative  in  their  proper  order :  if  the  Divine 
Spirit  led  Jesus  into  the  wilderness  with  the  design  of  exposing  him  to  tempta- 
tion, as  Matthew  expressly  says,  avrjxOrj  cts  rrjv  €p7ifiov  xnro  rov  Ilvevfiaros, 
vmpaxT^v/ytu  (iv.  i),  of  what  use  was  this  temptation  ?  That  it  had  a  vicarious 
and  redeeming  value  will  hardly  be  maintained,  or  that  it  was  necessary  for 
God  to  put  Jesus  to  a  trial ;  neither  can  it  be  consistently  shown  that  by  this 
temptation  Jesus  was  to  be  made  like  us,  and,  according  to  Heb.  iv.  15, 
tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are ;  for  the  fullest  measure  of  trial  fell  to 
his  share  in  after  life,  and  a  temptation,  effected  by  the  devil  in  person, 
would  rather  make  him  unlike  us,  who  are  spared  such  appearances. 

The  forty  days'  fast,  too,  is  singular.  One  does  not  understand  how  Jesus 
could  hunger  after  six  weeks  of  abstinence  from  all  food  without  having 
hungered  long  before ;  since  in  ordinary  cases  the  human  frame  cannot  sus- 
tain a  week's  deprivation  of  nourishment.  It  is  true,  expositors  *  console 
themselves  by  calling  the  forty  days  a  round  number,  and  by  supposing  that 
the  expression  of  Matthew,  vi/orcvo-a?,  and  even  that  of  Luke,  ovk  €<f>ay€v 
ovficv,  are  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  and  do  not  denote  abstinence  from  all 
food,  but  only  from  that  which  is  customary,  so  that  the  use  of  roots  and 
herbs  is  not  excluded.  On  no  supposition,  however,  can  so  much  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  forty  days  as  to  leave  only  the  duration  of  a  conceivable 
fast ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment  was 
intended  by  the  Evangelists  Fritzsche  has  clearly  shown,  by  pointing  out  the 
parallel  between  the  fast  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Moses  and  Elias,  the  former  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  eaten  no  bread  and  drunk  no  water  for  forty  days  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18),  and  the  latter  to  have  gone  for  the  same  period 
in  the  strength  of  a  meal  taken  before  his  journey  (i  Kings  xix.  8).  But  such 
a  fast  wants  the  credentials  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  possibility.  From  the 
context  it  appears,  that  the  fast  of  Jesus  was  prompted  by  the  same  Spirit 
which  occasioned  his  journey  to  the  wilderness,  and  which  now  moved  him 
to  a  holy  self-discipline,  whereby  men  of  God,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
purified  themselves,  and  became  worthy  of  divine  visions.  But  it  could  not 
be  hidden  from  that  Spirit,  that  Satan,  in  attacking  Jesus,  would  avail  himself 
of  this  very  fast,  and  make  the  hunger  thence  arising  an  accomplice  in  his 
temptation.  And  was  not  the  fast,  in  this  case,  a  kind  of  challenge  to  Satan, 
an  act  of  presumption,  ill  becoming  even  the  best  warranted  self-confidence?^ 
But  the  personal  appearance  of  the  devil  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in 

'  Exegetische  Beitrage,  i,  s.  277  ff. 

*  Comm.  in  Matth.  s.  172  ff. 

*  In  the  Elssay  quoted,  s.  768. 

*  Thus,  e.g.,  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  p.  84.  Comp.  Gratz,  Comm.  zum  Matth ,  I,  s. 
229.     HofTmann,  p.  315. 

*  Usteri,  iiber  den  Taufer  Johannes,  die  Taufe  und  Versuchung  Christi.  In  den  theol. 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  zweiteo  Jahrgangs  (1829),  drittes  Heft,  s.  450.  De  Wette,  exeg. 
Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  38. 
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the  present  narrative.  If,  it  is  said,  there  be  a  personal  devil,  he  cannot  take 
a  visible  form ;  and  if  that  were  possible,  he  would  hardly  demean  himself  as 
he  is  represented  to  have  done  in  the  gospels.  It  is  with  the  existence  of  the 
devil  as  with  that  of  angels — even  the  believers  in  a  revelation  are  perplexed 
by  it,  because  the  idea  did  not  spring  up  among  the  recipients  of  revelation, 
but  was  transplanted  by  them,  during  exile,  from  a  profane  soil'  Moreover, 
to  those  who  have  not  quite  shut  out  the  lights  of  the  present  age,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  devil  is  become  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful. 

On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  that  of  angels,  Schleiermacher  may  serve  as 
an  interpreter  of  modem  opinion.  He  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  being  such 
as  the  devil,  is  an  assemblage  of  contradictions :  that  as  the  idea  of  angels 
originated  in  a  limited  observation  of  nature,  so  that  of  the  devil  originated 
in  a  limited  observation  of  self,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  pro- 
gresses, must  recede  farther  into  the  background,  and  the  appeal  to  the  devil 
be  henceforth  regarded  as  the  resource  of  ignorance  and  sloth.^  Even  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  a  devil,  a  visible  and  personal  appearance  on  his 
part,  such  as  is  here  supposed,  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.  Olshausen  him- 
self observes,  that  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. Farther,  if  the  devil,  that  he  might  have  some  hope  of  deceiving 
Jesus,  abandoned  his  own  form,  and  took  that  of  a  man,  or  of  a  good  angel ; 
it  may  be  reasonably  asked  whether  the  passage,  2  Cor.  xl  14,  Satan  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  be  intended  literally,  and  if  so,  whether 
this  fantastic  conception  can  be  substantially  true  ?  ^ 

As  to  the  temptations,  it  was  early  asked  by  Julian,  how  the  devil  could 
hope  to  deceive  Jesus,  knowing,  as  he  must,  his  higher  nature?*  And 
Theodore's  answer  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  then  unknown  to  the  devil, 
is  contradicted  by  the  observation,  that  had  he  not  then  beheld  a  higher 
nature  in  Jesus,  he  would  scarcely  have  taken  the  trouble  to  appear  specially 
to  him  in  person.  In  relation  to  the  particular  temptations,  an  assent  cannot 
be  withheld  from  the  canon,  that,  to  be  credible,  the  narrative  must  ascribe 
nothing  to  the  devil  inconsistent  with  his  established  cunning. ^^  Now  the 
first  temptation,  appealing  to  hunger,  we  grant,  is  not  ill-conceived ;  if  this 
were  ineffectual,  the  devil,  as  an  artful  tactician,  should  have  had  a  yet  more 
alluring  temptation  at  hand ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  him,  in  Matthew, 
proposing  to  Jesus  the  neck-breaking  feat  of  casting  himself  down  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple — a  far  less  inviting  experiment  than  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  stones.  This  proposition  finding  no  acceptance,  there  follows,  as  a 
crowning  effort,  a  suggestion  which,  whatever  might  be  the  bribe,  every  true 
Israelite  would  instantly  reject  with  abhorrence — to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  devil  So  indiscreet  a  choice  and  arrangement  of  temptations  has  thrown 
most  modern  commentators  into  perplexity.^^  As  the  three  temptations  took 
place  in  three  different  and  distant  places,  the  question  occurs :  how  did 
Jesus  pass  with  the  devil  firom  one  to  the  other  ?    Even  the  orthodox  hold 

'  De  Wette,  bibL  Dogmatik,  §  171.  Gmmberg,  GrundzUge  einer  Engellehre  des  A«  T., 
§  5,  in  Winer's  Zeitschrift  f.  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  i  Bd.  s.  182  f. 

'  Glaubenslehre,  I,  ss.  44,  45,  der  zweiten  Ausg. 

^  Schmidt,  exeg.  Beitrage.     Kuinol,  in  Matt. 

*  In  a  fragment  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  Miinter's  Fragm.  Patr.  Grsec.  Fasc.  I, 
p.  99  f. 

»o  Paulus. 

''  Hoffmann  thinks  that  the  devil,  in  his  second  temptation,  designedly  chose  so  startling 
an  example  as  the  leap  from  the  temple  roof,  the  essential  aim  of  the  temptation  being  to 
induce  Jesus  to  a  false  use  of  his  miraculous  power  and  consciousness  of  a  divine  nature. 
But  this  evasion  leaves  the  matter  where  it  was,  for  there  is  the  same  absurdity  in  choonng 
unfit  examples  as  unfit  temptations. 
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that  this  change  of  place  was  effected  quite  naturally,  for  they  suppose  that 
Jesus  set  out  on  a  journey,  and  that  the  devil  followed  him.^^    But  the  ex- 
presisions,  the  devil  takes  him — sets  him,  irapaXafifidv€i — i<mf(nv  avrov  6  3ia- 
PoX€%  in  Matthew :  taking,  dvayaycuv,  drought,  ^aycv,  set,  con/o-cv,  in  Luke, 
obviously  imply  that  the  transportation  was  effected  by  the  devil,  and  more- 
over, the  particular  given  in  Luke,  that  the  devil  showed  Jesus  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time,  points  to  something  magical ;  so  that  with- 
out doubt  the  Evangelists  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  magical  transporta- 
tions, as  in  Acts  viii.  29,  a  power  of  carrying  away,  a^6X<iw,  is  attributed  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,     But  it  was  early  found  irreconcilable  with  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  that  the  devil  should  thus  exercise  a  magical  power  over  him,  and 
carry  him  about  in  the  air ;  ^  an  idea  which  seemed  extravagant  even  to 
those  who  tolerated  the  personal  appearance  of  the  devil.     The  incredibility 
is  augmented,  when  we  consider  the  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
on  the  roof  of  the  temple  must  have  excited,  even  supposing  it  to  be  the 
roof  of  Solomon's  Porch  only,  in  which  case  the  gilded  spears  on  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  the  prohibition  to  laymen  to  tread  its  roof,  would  not  be  an 
obstacle."    The  well-known  question  suggested  by  the  last  temptation,  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  mountain,  from  whose  summit  may  be  seen  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  has  been  met  by  the  information  that  koct/juo^  here  means 
no  more  than  Palestine,  and  fiaariMCa^,  its  several  kingdoms  and  tetrarchies ;  ^^ 
but  this  is  a  scarcely  less  ludicrous  explanation  than  the  one  that  the  devil 
showed  Jesus  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  on  a  map  !     No  answer  remains 
but  that  such  a  mountain  existed  only  in  the  ancient  idea  of  the  earth  as  a 
plain,  and  in  the  popular  imagination,  which  can  easily  stretch  a  mountain 
up  to  heaven,  and  sharpen  an  eye  to  penetrate  infinity. 

Lastly,  the  incident  with  which  our  narrative  closes,  namely,  that  angels 
ame  and  ministered  to  Jesus,  is  not  without  difficulty,  apart  from  the  above- 
mentioned  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  such  beings.  For  the  expression 
^^IKovovy  can  signify  no  other  kind  of  ministering  than  that  of  presenting 
food ;  and  this  is  proved  not  only  by  the  context,  according  to  which  Jesus 
lud  need  of  such  tendance,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  circumstances  with 
1  Kings  xix.  5,  where  an  angel  brings  food  to  Elijah.  But  of  the  only  two 
possible  suppositions,  both  are  equally  incongruous :  that  ethereal  beings  like 
angels  should  convey  earthly  material  food^  or  that  the  human  body  of  Jesus 
should  be  nourished  with  heavenly  substances,  if  any  such  exist. 


§  55. 

THE  TEMPTATION   CONSIDERED   AS  A  NATURAL  OCCURRENCE   EITHER 
INTERNAL  OR   EXTERNAL;   AND   ALSO   AS   A   PARABLE. 

The  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  sudden  removals  of  Jesus  to  the  temple 
^^d  the  mountain,  led  some  even  of  the  ancient  commentators  to  the  opinion, 
^hat  at  least  the  locality  of  the  second  and  third  temptations  was  not  present 
^  Jesus  corporeally  and  externally,  but  merely  in  a  vision ;  ^  while  some 

Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  i,  s.  124. 

See  the  author  of  the  discourse  de  jejunio  et  tentcUionibus  Christi,  among  Cjrprian's 

^  Compare  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  v.  6,  vi.  v.  i.    Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  s.  164.    De  Wette,  cxeg. 

^^K  I.  I.  s.  40. 

The  one  propxjscd  by  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  90 ;  the  other  by  Fritzsche,  p.  168. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ut  sup.  p.   107,  maintained  against  Julian  that  the  devil  had 
*^c  the  image  of  a  mountain,  tpai^raaloM  6pws  rbv  dtd/SoXor  Teiroti7Kei'at,  and  according  to 
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modem  ones,  to  whom  the  personal  appearance  of  the  devil  was  especially 
offensive,  have  supposed  that  the  whole  transaction  with  him  passed  from 
beginning  to  end  within  the  recesses  of  the  soul  of  Jesus.  Herewith  they 
have  regarded  the  forty  days'  fast  either  as  a  mere  internal  representation  * 
(which,  however,  is  a  most  inadmissible  perversion  of  the  plainly  historic 
text  :  vrj<rr€va'a^  rffjL€pa^  reca'apaKOvra  voTtpov  lir€iva<r€^  Matt.  iv.  2),  or  as  a  real 
fact,  in  which  case  the  formidable  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section 
remain  valid.  The  internal  representation  of  the  temptations  is  by  some 
made  to  accompany  a  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  for  which  they  retain  a  super- 
natural cause,  deriving  it  either  from  God,  or  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness:* 
others  ascribe  to  the  vision  more  of  the  nature  of  a  dream,  and  accordingly 
seek  a  natural  cause  for  it,  in  the  reflections  with  which  Jesus  was  occupied 
during  his  waking  moments.^  According  to  this  theory,  Jesus,  in  the  solemn 
mood  which  the  baptismal  scene  was  calculated  to  produce,  reviews  his 
messianic  plan,  and  together  with  the  true  means  for  its  execution,  he  recalls 
their  possible  abuses  ;  an  excessive  use  of  miracles  and  a  love  of  domination, 
by  which  man,  in  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  became,  instead  of  an  instru- 
ment of  God,  a  promoter  of  the  plans  of  the  devil.  While  surrendering  him- 
self to  such  meditations,  his  finely  organized  body  is  overcome  by  their 
exciting  influence ;  he  sinks  for  some  time  into  deep  exhaustion,  and  then  into 
a  dream-like  state,  in  which  his  mind  unconsciously  embodies  his  previous 
thoughts  in  speaking  and  acting  forms. 

To  support  this  transference  of  the  whole  scene  to  the  inward  nature  of 
Jesus,  commentators  think  that  they  can  produce  some  features  of  the  evan- 
gelical narrative  itself.  The  expression  of  Matthew  (iv.  i),  anyx^  "^  ^ 
€prffiov  vrro  rov  IIvcv/xaTo?,  and  Still  more  that  of  Luke  (iv.  i),  rfyrro  Iv  rw 
ITvcv/xari,  correspond  fully  to  the  forms :  iytvofirfv  iv  irvtv/mTL,  Rev.  i.  10, 
diryvtyKi  fi€  cic  IprfiJLov  Iv  Trvcvfuirt,  xvii.  3,  and  to  similar  ones  in  Ezekiel ;  and 
as  in  these  passages  inward  intuition  is  alone  referred  to,  neither  in  the  evan- 
gelical ones,  it  is  said,  can  any  external  occurrence  be  intended.  But  it  has 
been  with  reason  objected,*  that  the  above  forms  may  be  adapted  either  to 
a  real  external  abduction  by  the  Divine  Spirit  (as  in  Acts  viii.  39 ;  2  Kings  ii. 
16),  or  to  one  merely  internal  and  visionary,  as  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Apocalypse,  so  that  between  these  two  possible  signiflcations  the  context  must 
decide ;  that  in  works  replete  with  visions,  as  are  the  Apocalypse  and  Ezekiel, 
the  context  indeed  pronounces  in  favour  of  a  merely  spiritual  occurrence ;  but 
in  an  historical  work  such  as  our  gospels,  of  an  external  one.  Dreams,  and 
especially  visions,  are  always  expressly  announced  as  such  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament :  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  temptation  was 
a  vision,  it  should  have  been  introduced  by  the  words  cIScv  iv  opafiari,  iv 
cKOTcurct,  as  in  Acts  ix.  12,  x.  10;  or  €<l>dvrj  avnZ  Kar  ovapf  as  in  Matt  i.  20, 
ii.  13.  Besides,  if  a  dream  had  been  narrated,  the  transition  to  a  continuation 
of  the  real  history  must  have  been  marked  by  a  Stcycp^ds,  Mng  awaked^  as  in 
Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,21;  whereby,  as  Paulus  truly  says,  much  labour  would 
have  been  spared  to  expositors. 

It  is  further  alleged  against  the  above  explanations,  that  Jesus  does  not 

the  author  of  the  discourse,  already  cited,  dejejunio  et  tentationibus  Christi,  the  first  tempta- 
tion it  is  true  passed  hcalitcr  in  deserto^  but  Jesus  only  went  to  the  temple  and  the  moantain 
4is  Kzekiel  did  from  Chaboras  to  Jerusalem — that  is,  in  spiritu, 
'  Paulus,  s.  379. 

•  Sec  for  the  former,  H.  Farmer,  Gratz,  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Matth.  i,  s.  217;  for  the  latter, 
Olshausen  in  loc.,  and  Hoffmann  (s.  326  f )  if  I  rightly  apprehend  him. 

*  Paulus,  s.  377  ff. 

^  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.  155  f.     Usteri,  Beitrag  zur  Erklarung  der  Versuchungsgeschichte, 
«.  774  f. 
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seem  to  have  been  at  any  other  time  subject  to  ecstasies,  and  that  he  nowhere 
else  attaches  importance  to  a  dream,  or  even  recapitulates  one.^  To  what 
end  God  should  have  excited  such  a  vision  in  Jesus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
or  how  the  devil  should  have  had  power  and  permission  to  produce  it ;  espe- 
cially in  Christ.  The  orthodox,  too,  should  not  forget  that,  admitting  the 
temptation  to  be  a  dream,  resulting  from  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  the  false 
messianic  ideas  which  were  a  part  of  those  thoughts,  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  strong  influence  on  his  mind.  "^ 

If,  then,  the  history  of  the  temptation  is  not  to  be  understood  as  confined 
to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  if  we  have  before  shown  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  supernatural;  nothing  seems  to  remain  but  to  view  it  as  a  real,  yet 
thoroughly  natural,  event,  and  to  reduce  the  tempter  to  a  mere  man.  After 
John  had  drawn  attention  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (thinks  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth),®  the  ruling  party  in  Jerusalem 
commissioned  an  artful  Pharisee  to  put  Jesus  to  the  test,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  really  possessed  miraculous  powers,  or  whether  he  might  not  be 
drawn  into  the  interest  of  the  priesthood,  and  be  induced  to  give  his  counten- 
ance to  an  enterprise  against  the  Romans.  This  conception  of  the  Suipokoi 
is  in  dignified  consistency  with  that  of  the  ayycXoi,  who  appeared  after  his 
departure,  to  refresh  Jesus,  as  an  approaching  caravan  with  provisions,  or  as 
soft  reviving  breezes.^  But  this  view^  as  Usteri  says,  has  so  long  completed 
its  phases  in  the  theological  world,  that  to  refute  it  would  be  to  waste  words. 

If  the  foregoing  discussions  have  proved  that  the  temptation,  as  narrated  by 
the  synoptical  Evangelists,  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  external  or  internal,  a 
supernatural  or  natural  occurrence,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  it  cannot 
have  taken  place  in  the  manner  represented. 

The  least  invidious  expedient  is  to  suppose  that  the  source  of  our  histories 
of  the  temptation  was  some  real  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  so  narrated  by 
him  to  his  disciples  as  to  convey  no  accurate  impression  of  the  fact.  Tempt- 
ing thoughts,  which  intruded  themselves  into  his  soul  during  his  residence  in 
the  wilderness,  or  at  various  seasons,  and  under  various  circumstances,  but 
which  were  immediately  quelled  by  the  unimpaired  force  of  his  will,  were, 
according  to  the  oriental  mode  of  thought  and  expression,  represented  by  him 
as  a  temptation  of  the  devil ;  and  this  figurative  narrative  was  understood 
literally.^**  The  most  prominent  objection  to  this  view,  that  it  compromises 
the  impeccability  of  Jesus,^^  being  founded  on  a  dogma,  has  no  existence  for 
the  critic  :  we  can,  however,  gather  from  the  tenor  of  the  evangelical  history, 
that  the  practical  sense  of  Jesus  was  thoroughly  clear  and  just ;  but  this 
becomes  questionable,  if  he  could  ever  feel  an  inclination  corresponding  to 
the  second  temptation  in  Matthew,  or  even  if  he  merely  chose  such  a  form 
for  communicating  a  more  reasonable  temptation  to  his  disciples.  Further, 
in  such  a  narrative  Jesus  would  have  presented  a  confused  mixture  of  fiction 
and  truth  out  of  his  life,  not  to  be  expected  from  an  ingenuous  teacher,  as  he 
otherwise  appears  to  be,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  tempting 
thoughts  did  not  really  occur  to  him  after  his  forty  days'  sojourn  in  the 
wikierness,  and  that  this  particular  is  only  a  portion  of  the  fictitious  investi- 

*  UUmann,  liber  die  Unsiindlichkeit  Jesu,  in  his  Studien,  I,  I,  s.  56.     Usteri,  ut  sup., 

*-775- 
'  Usteri,  s.  776. 

*  1  Bd.  s.  sizff. 

*  Tht  former  in  Henke's  n.  Magazin  4,  2,  s.  352 ;  the  latter  in  the  natilrlichen  Ge- 
idiichte,  I,  s.  591  fT. 

**  This  view  is  held  by  Ullmann,  Hase,  and  Neander. 

*'  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  54.     Usteri,  ut  sup.,  s.  777* 
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ture  ;  while  if  it  be  assumed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  date  is  historical,  there 
remains  the  forty  days'  fast,  one  of  the  most  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the 
narrative.  If  Jesus  wished  simply  to  describe  a  mental  exercise  in  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  who,  tracing  the  effect  to  the  cause,  ascribed  evil  thoughts  to 
diabolical  agency,  nothing  more  was  requisite  than  to  say  that  Satan  suggested 
such  and  such  thoughts  to  his  mind  ;  and  it  was  quite  superfluous  to  depict 
a  personal  devil  and  a  journey  with  him,  unless,  together  with  the  purpose  of 
narration,  or  in  its  steady  there  existed  a  poetical  and  diadactic  intention. 

Such  an  intention,  indeed,  is  attributed  to  Jesus  by  those  who  hold  that 
the  history  of  the  temptation  was  narrated  by  him  as  a  parable,  but  understood 
literally  by  his  disciples.     This  opinion  is  not  encumbered  with  the  difficulty 
of  making  some  real  inward  experience  of  Jesus  the  basis  of  the  history  ;^'  it 
does  not  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  underwent  such  temptations,  but  only 
that  he  sought  to  secure  his  disciples  from  them,  by  impressing  on  them^  as  a 
compendium  of  messianic  and  apostolic  wisdom,  the  three  following  maxims  : 
first,  to  perform  no  miracle  for  their  own  advantage  even  in  the  greatest 
exigency;  secondly,  never  to  venture  on  a  chimerical  undertaking  in  the 
hope  of  extraordinary  divine  aid  ;  thirdly,  never  to  enter  into  fellowship  with 
the  wicked,  however  strong  the  enticement.^*    It  was  long  ago  observed,  in 
opposition  to  this  interpretation,  that  the  narrative  is  not  easily  recognized 
as  a  parable,  and  that  its  moral  is  hard  to  discern.^^    With  respect  to  the 
latter  objection,  it  is  true  that  the  second  temptation  would  be  an  ill-chosen 
image ;  but  the  former  remark  is  the  more  important  one.     To  prove  that 
this  narrative  has  not  the  characteristics  of  a  parable,  the  following  definition 
has  been  recently  given  :  a  parable,  being  essentially  historical  in  its  form,  is 
only  distinguishable  from  real  history  when  its  agents  are  of  an  obviously 
fictitious  character.^*    This  is  the  case  where  the  subjects  are  mere  generaliza- 
tions, as  in  the  parables  of  the  sower,  the  king,  and  others  of  a  like  kind ;  or 
when  they  are,  indeed,  individualized,  but  so  as  to  be  at  once  recognized  as 
unhistorical  persons,  as  mere  supports  for  the  drapery  of  fiction,  of  which  even 
Lazarus,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  is  an  example,  though  distinguished 
by  a  name.    In  neither  species  of  parable  is  it  admissible  to  introduce  as  a 
subject  a  person  corporeally  present,  and  necessarily  determinate  and  historical. 
Thus  Jesus  could  not  make  Peter  or  any  other  of  his  disciples  the  subject  of 
a  parable,  still  less  himself,  for  the  reciter  of  a  parable  is  pre-eminently  present 
to  his  auditors ;  and  hence  he  cannot  have  delivered  the  history  of  the  temp- 
tation, of  which  he  is  the  subject,  to  his  disciples  as  a  parable.     To  assume 
that  the  history  had  originally  another  subject,  for  whom  oral  tradition  substi- 
tuted Jesus,  is  inadmissible,  because  the  narrative,  even  as  a  parable,  has  no 
definite  significance  unless  the  Messiah  be  its  subject.^* 

If  such  a  parable  concerning  himself  or  any  other  person,  could  not  have 
been  delivered  by  Jesus,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  made  by  some  other 
individual  concerning  Jesus  ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Theile,  who  has 
recently  explained  the  history  of  the  temptation  as  a  parabolic  admonition, 
directed  by  some  partisan  of  Jesus  against  the  main  features  of  the  worldly 

^*  If  something  really  experienced  by  Jesus  is  supposed  as  the  germ  of  the  parable,  this 
opinion  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

^  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  in  seiner  Bibliothek,  i,  i,  s.  60  f.  Schleiermacher,  tiber  den  Lukas, 
s.  54  f.  Usteri,  iiber  den  Taufer  Johannes,  die  Taufe  und  Versuchung  Christi,  in  den  thed. 
Studien,  2,  3,  s.  456  ff. 

i«  K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt,  exeg.  Beitrage,  i,  s.  339. 

^  Hasert,  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  ^^chten  Ullmann*s  und  listerias  von  der  Versachongs- 
gesch.,  Studien,  3,  1,  s.  74  f. 

'*  Hasert,  ut  tup.,  s.  76. 
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messianic  hope,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  spiritual  and  moral  view 
of  the  new  economy.^''  Here  is  the  transition  to  the  mythical  point  of  view, 
which  the  above  theologian  shuns,  partly  because  the  narrative  is  not  suffici- 
ently picturesque  (though  it  is  so  in  a  high  degree)  ;  partly  because  it  is  too 
pure  (though  he  thus  imputes  false  ideas  to  the  primitive  Christians) ;  and 
partly  because  the  formation  of  the  mythus  was  too  near  the  time  of  Jesus 
(an  objection  which  must  be  equally  valid  against  the  early  misconstruction 
of  the  parable).  If  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  narrative  in 
question  is  formed  less  out  of  instructive  thoughts  and  their  poetical  clothing, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  parable,  than  out  of  Old  Testament  passages  and  types, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  designate  it  a  mythus. 


§  56. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  TEMPTATION   AS   A  MYTHUS. 

Satan,  the  evil  being  and  enemy  of  mankind,  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
religion,  was  by  the  Jews,  whose  exclusiveness  limited  all  that  was  good  and 
truly  human  to  the  Israelitish  people,  viewed  as  the  special  adversary  of  their 
nation,  and  hence  as  the  lord  of  the  heathen  states  with  whom  they  were  in 
hostility.^  The  interests  of  the  Jewish  people  being  centred  in  the  Messiah, 
it  followed  that  Satan  was  emphatically  his  adversary ;  and  thus  throughout 
the  New  Testament  we  find  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  associated  with 
that  of  Satan  as  the  enemy  of  his  person  and  cause.  Christ  having  appeared 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8),  the  latter  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  sowing  tares  among  the  good  seed  (Matt  xiii.  39),  and  not  only 
aims,  though  unsuccessfully,  at  obtaining  the  mastery  over  Jesus  himself 
(John  xiv.  30),  but  continually  assails  the  faithful  (Eph.  vi.  1 1  ;  i  Pet  v.  8). 
As  these  attacks  of  the  devil  on  the  pious  are  nothing  else  than  attempts  to 
get  them  into  his  power,  that  is,  to  entice  them  to  sin ;  and  as  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  indirect  suggestion  or  immediate  insinuation  of  evil,  seductive 
thoughts,  Satan  had  the  appellation  of  6  irctpo^o}!',  the  tempter.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  book  of  Job,  he  seeks  to  seduce  the  pious  man  from  God,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  succession  of  plagues  and  misfortunes  :  while  the  ensnar- 
ing counsel  which  the  serpent  gave  to  the  woman  was  early  considered  an 
immediate  diabolical  suggestion.  (Wisdom  ii.  24  ;  John  viii.  44 ;  Rev.  xii.  9.) 

In  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  theology,  the  idea  was  current  that  temptation 
(•19?,  LXX.  irci/9a{c(K)  was  an  act  of  God  himself,  who  thus  put  his  favourites, 
as  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  i),  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xvi.  4,  and  else- 
where), to  the  test,  or  in  just  anger  even  instigated  men  to  pernicious  deeds. 
But  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  Satan  was  formed,  the  office  of  temptation  was 
transferred  to  him,  and  withdrawn  from  God,  with  whose  absolute  goodness  it 
began  to  be  viewed  as  incompatible  (James  i.  13).  Hence  it  is  Satan,  who 
by  his  importunity  obtains  the  divine  permission  to  put  Job  to  the  severest 
tnal  through  suffering ;  hence  David's  culpable  project  of  numbering  the 
people,  which  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel  was  traced  to  the  anger  of  God, 
b  in  the  later  chronicles  (i  Chron.  xxii.  i)  put  directly  to  the  account  of  the 

*'  Zur  Biographie  Jesu,  §  23. 

'  Sec  Zech.  iii.  i,  where  Satan  resists  the  high  priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord;  farther  Vajikra  rabba,  f.  cli.  i  (in  Bertholdt,  Christol.  Jud.,  p.  183),  where,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbi  Jochanan,  Jehovah  said  to  HID H  "^X^D  (i.e.  to  Satan,  comp.  Heb.  ii.  14  and 
Ltghtfoot.  horae,  p.  1088) :  Feci  quidem  ti  Ko^fioKparopz^  at  vero  cum  populo  fctderis  negotium 
nulla  in  re  tibi  est. 
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devil ;  and  even  the  well-meant  temptation  with  which,  according  to  Genesis, 
God  visited  Abraham,  in  requiring  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  was  in 
the  opinion  of  the  later  Jews,  undertaken  by  God  at  the  instigation  of  Satan.^ 
Nor  was  this  enough — ^scenes  were  imagined  in  which  the  devil  personally 
encountered  Abraham  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  in  which  he 
tempted  the  people  of  Israel  during  the  absence  of  Moses.^ 

If  the  most  eminent  men  of  piety  in  Hebrew  antiquity  were  thus  tempted, 
in  the  earlier  view,  by  God,  in  the  later  one,  by  Satan,  what  was  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Messiah,  the  Head  of  all  the  righteous,  the  repre- 
sentative and  champion  of  God's  people,  would  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
assaults  of  Satan  ?^  And  we  find  this  actually  recorded  as  a  rabbinical 
opinion,^  in  the  material  mode  of  representation  of  the  later  Judaism,  under 
the  form  of  a  bodily  appearance  and  a  personal  dialogue. 

If  a  place  were  demanded  where  Satan  might  probably  undertake  such  a 
temptation  of  the  Messiah,  the  wilderness  would  present  itself  from  more 
than  one  quarter.  Not  only  had  it  been  from  Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  8-10),  and 
Asmodeus  (Tobit  viii.  3),  to  the  demons  ejected  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xii.  43),  the 
fearful  dwelling-place  of  the  infernal  powers  :  it  was  also  the  scene  of  tempta- 
tion for  the  people  of  Israel,  ih^Xjilius  Dei  collectivus.^  Added  to  this,  it  was 
the  habit  of  Jesus  to  retire  to  solitary  places  for  still  meditation  and  prayer 
(Matt.  xiv.  13 ;  Mark  i.  35  ;  Luke  vi.  12  ;  John  vi.  15) ;  to  which  after  his 
consecration  to  the  messianic  office  he  would  feel  more  than  usually  disposed. 
It  is  hence  possible  that,  as  some  theologians  ^  have  supposed,  a  residence  of 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness  after  his  baptism  (though  not  one  of  precisely  forty 
days'  duration)  served  as  the  historical  foundation  of  our  narrative ;  but  even 
without  this  connecting  thread,  both  the  already  noticed  choice  of  place  and 
that  of  time  are  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  it  seemed  con- 
sonant with  the  destiny  of  the  Messiah  that,  like  a  second  Hercules,  he  should 
undergo  such  a  trial  on  his  entrance  into  mature  age  and  the  messianic 
office. 

But  what  had  the  Messiah  to  do  in  the  wilderness  ?  That  the  Messiah, 
the  second  Saviour,  should  like  his  typical  predecessor,  Moses,  on  Mount 
Sinai,  submit  himself  to  the  holy  discipline  of  fasting,  was  an  idea  the  more 

•  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Fabridus  in  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  T. ,  p.  395,  from  Gemara 
Sanhedrin. 

'  The  same,  p.  396.  As  Abraham  went  out  to  sacrifice  his  son  in  obedience  to  Jehovah, 
antevertit  turn  Saianas  in  via^  tt  tali  colloquio  cum  ipso  habito  a  proposito  avirtere  eum  ctnta- 
tusesty  etc.  Schemoth,  "R.  41  (ap.  Wetstein  in  loc  Matth.) :  Cum  Moses  in  altum  aascin- 
deret^  dixit  Israili:  post  dies  XL  hora  sexta  redibo.  Cum  autem  XL  Hit  dies  tlapsi  essent^ 
venit  Satafias^  et  turbavit  mundum^  dixitque :  uhi  est  Moses^  magistcr  vesUr?  mortuus  est. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  here  also  the  temptation  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  40  days. 

*  Thu^  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.  p.  173.  His  very  title  is  striking,  p.  154  :  Quod  in  vulgari 
Jtidaorum  opinione  erat^  fore^  ut  Satanas  salutaribus  Messia  consiliis  omni  modo^  sed  sine 
effectu  tanten^  tiocere  studeret^  id  ipsum  Jesu  Messue  aecidit.  Nam  quum  is  ad  exemplum  illus- 
trium  majorum  quadraf>inta  dierum  in  deserto  loco  egisset  jejunium^  Satanas  eum  cofwenit, 
protervisqtu  atque  impiis consiliis  ad  impietcUem  deducere  frustra  conatus  est. 

^  Schoitgen,  horse,  ii.  538,  adduces  from  Fini  Flagellum  Judaeorum,  iii.  35,  a  passage  of 
Pesikta  :  Ait  Satan :  Domine^  permitte  me  tentare  Messiam  et  ejus  gefiercUionem  ?  Cut 
inquit  Deus :  Non  haberes  ullam  adi'ersus  eum  potestatem.  Satanas  iterum  ait :  Sine  me^ 
quia  potestatem  habeo.  Respondit  Deus:  Si  in  hoc  diutius  per  sever abis^  Satan  ^  potius  {te)  de 
mundo  perdam  quam  aliquam  animam  generationis  Messia perdi  per mittam.  This  passage  at 
least  proves  that  a  temptation  of  the  Messiah  undertaken  by  the  devil,  was  not  foreign  to 
the  circle  of  Jewish  ideas.  Although  the  author  of  the  above  quotation  represents  the  de- 
mand of  Satan  to  have  been  denied,  others,  so  soon  as  the  imagination  was  once  excited, 
would  be  sure  to  allow  its  completion. 

'  Deut.  viii.  2  (LXX.)  the  people  are  thus  addressed  :  funfaB-fiffxi  'fSLjaif  r^^  AJ^,  ifi^  ^oyi 
(re  Ki//MOf  6  8e6f  ffov  toOto  rtvfrapaKoarhv  (rot  er  ry  ep^fufit  Sirtat  xaKilfafji  <re  Kcd  xetpaajf  <re  koI 
diaypiaffOf  rd  eV  rf  Kap6l^  aov^  tl  ^i/Xa^g  rdt  irroXdt  airroC  If  oC. 

7  Ziegler,  in  Gabler's  o.  theol.  Journ.,  5,  201 ;  Theile,  zur  Biogr.  J.,  §  23. 
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inviting,  because  it  furnished  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  first  temptation 
which  presupposed  extreme  hunger.  The  type  of  Moses  and  that  of  Elias 
(i  Kings  xix.  8),  determined  also  the  duration  of  this  fast  in  the  wilderness, 
for  they  too  had  fasted  forty  days ;  moreover,  the  number  forty  was  held 
sacred  in  Hebrew  antiquity.®  Above  all,  the  forty  days  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus  seem,  as  Olshausen  justly  observes,  a  miniature  image  of  the  forty  years' 
trial  in  the  wilderness,  endured  by  the  Israelitish  people  as  a  penal  emblem 
of  the  forty  days  spent  by  the  spies  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num*  xiv.  34). 
For,  that  in  the  temptations  of  Jesus  there  was  a  special  reference  to  the 
temptation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  passages  cited  by  Jesus  in  opposition  to  Satan  are  drawn  from  the  re- 
capitulatory description  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  Deut  vi.  and 
viiL  The  apostle  Paul  too,  i  Cor.  x.  6,  enumerates  a  series  of  particulars 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  consequent 
judgments  of  God,  and  warns  Christians  against  similar  conduct,  pronouncing, 
V.  6  and  11,  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  ancients  to  be  types  for  the 
admonition  of  the  living,  his  cotemporaries,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
were  come  ;  wherefore^  he  adds,  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  merely  the  private  opinion  of  the 
apostle — it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  current  notion  that  the  hard  trials  of 
the  people  led  by  Moses,  as  well  as  of  Moses  individually,  were  types  of  those 
which  awaited  the  followers  of  the  Messiah  in  the  catastrophe  which  he  was 
to  usher  in,  and  still  more  emphatically  the  Messiah  himself,  who  here  ap- 
pears as  the  antitype  of  the  people,  gloriously  overcoming  all  the  temptations 
under  which  they  had  fallen. 

The  Israelites  were  principally  tempted  by  hunger  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness  ;  ^  hence  the  first  temptation  of  the  Messiah  was  determined 
beforehand.  The  rabbins,  too,  among  the  various  temptations  of  Abraham 
which  they  recount,  generally  reckon  hunger.^®  That  Satan,  when  prompting 
Jesus  to  seek  relief  from  his  hunger  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  will  instead  ot 
awaiting  it  in  faith  from  God,  should  make  use  of  the  terms  given  in  our 
Evangelists,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if  we  consider,  not  only  that  the 
wilderness  was  stony,  but  that  to  produce  a  thing  from  stones  was  a  proverbial 
expression,  denoting  the  supply  of  an  object  altogether  wanting  (Matt  iii.  q; 
Luke  xix.  40),  and  that  stone  and  bread  formed  a  common  contrast  (Matt, 
vii.  9).  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  suggestion  is  in  the  same  train  of  ideas  on 
which  the  entire  first  act  of  temptation  is  constructed ;  for  he  quotes  the 
lesson  which,  according  to  Deuteronomy  viii.  3,  the  people  of  Israel  tardily 
learned  from  the  temptation  of  hunger  (a  temptation,  however,  under  which 
they  were  not  resigned,  but  were  provoked  to  murmur) :  namely,  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  etc. 

But  one  temptation  would  not  suffice.  Of  Abraham  the  rabbins  enumerated 
ten ;  but  this  number  was  too  large  for  a  dramatic  narrative  like  that  in  the 
gospels,  and  among  lower  numbers  the  sacred  three  must  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Thrice  during  his  spiritual  contest  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  severed  him- 
self from  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxvi.);  thrice  Peter  denied  his  Lord,  and  thrice 
Jesus  subsequently  questioned  his  love  (John  xxi.).  In  that  rabbinical  pas- 
sage which  represents  Abraham  as  tempted  by  the  devil  in  person,  the  patri- 
arch parries  three  thrusts  from  him ;  in  which  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 


*  See  Wetstein,  s.  270 ;  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  mos.  Geschichte,  s.  245  ;  the  same  in 
I)aub*s  and  Creiuer's  Studien,  3,  s.  245  ;  v.  Bohlen,  Genesis,  s.  63  f. 

*  Deut.  viit.  3,  kqX  iKcucuw4  at  xal  iXifuiyx^^fft  at^  /c.  r.  X. 
■•  S.  Fabricitts,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  T.,  p.  398  ff. 
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manner  in  which  Old  Testament  texts  are  bandied  by  the  parties,  the  scene 
is  allied  to  the  evangelical  one.^^ 

The  second  temptation  (in  Matthew)  was  not  determined  by  it^  relation  to 
the  preceding ;  hence  its  presentation  seems  abrupt,  and  the  choice  fortuitous 
or  capricious.  This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  its  form,  but  its  substantial 
meaning  is  in  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing  temptation,  since  it  also  has 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  wilderness.  To  them 
the  warning  was  given  in  Deut.  vi.  i6  to 'tempt  God  no  more  as  they  had 
tempted  him  at  Massah ;  a  warning  which  was  reiterated  i  Cor.  x.  9  to  the 
members  of  the  new  covenant,  though  more  in  allusion  to  Num.  xxi.  4.  To 
this  crying  sin,  therefore,  under  which  the  ancient  people  of  God  had  fallen, 
must  the  Messiah  be  incited,  that  by  resisting  the  incitement  he  might  com- 
pensate, as  it  were,  for  the  transgression  of  the  people.  Now  the  conduct 
which  was  condemned  in  them  as  a  tempting  of  the  Lord^  iKTr€ipai€iv  Kv/hov, 
was  occasioned  bv  a  dearth  of  water,  and  consisted  in  their  murmurs  at  this 
deprivation.  This,  to  later  tradition,  did  not  seem  fully  to  correspond  to  the 
terms  ;  something  more  suitable  was  sought  for,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  eligible  choice  than  the  one  we  actually  find  in 
our  history  of  the  temptation,  for  nothing  can  be  more  properly  called  a 
tempting  of  God  than  so  audacious  an  appeal  to  his  extraordinary  succour,  as 
that  suggested  by  Satan  in  his  second  temptation.  The  reason  why  a  leap 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  was  named  as  an  example  of  such  presump- 
tion, is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan  himself. 

It  occurred  to  the  originator  of  this  feature  in  the  narrative,  that  the  pas- 
sage Ps.  xci.  1 1  was  capable  of  perversion  into  a  motive  for  a  rash  act.  It  is 
there  promised  to  one  dwelling  under  the  protection  of  Jehovah  (a  designa- 
tion under  which  the  Messiah  was  pre-eminently  understood),  that  ar/ge/s 
should  bear  him  up  in  their  hands^  lest  at  any  time  he  should  dash  his  foot 
against  a  stone.  Bearing  up  in  their  hands  to  prevent  a  fall,  seemed  to 
imply  a  precipitation  from  sofne  eminence,  and  this  might  induce  the  idea 
that  the  divinely-protected  Messiah  might  hurl  himself  from  a  height  with 
impunity.  But  from  what  height?  There  could  be  no  hesitation  on  this 
point  To  the  pious  man,  and  therefore  to  the  head  of  all  the  pious,  is 
appropriated,  according  to  Ps.  xv.  i,  xxiv.  3,  the  distinction  of  going  up  to 
Jehovah's  holy  hill,  and  standing  within  his  holy  place  :  hence  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  in  the  presumptuous  mode  of  inference  supposed,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  height  whence  the  Messiah  could  precipitate  himself  unhurt. 

The  third  temptation  which  Jesus  underwent— to  worship  the  devil — is  not 
apparent  among  the  temptations  of  God's  ancient  people.     But  one  of  the 

^'  Gemara  Sanh.,  as  in  note  3.  The  colloquy  between  Abraham  and  Satan  is  thus 
continued  : 

1.  Satanas:  Antton  tentare  te  {Deum)  in  tali  re  agre  ferasf  Ecce  erudiehas  multos — 
labantem  erif^tbant  verba  tua — qnum  nunc  adzenit  ad  te  {Deus  taliter  te  tentans)  nonue  agre 

ferres  (Job  iv.  2-5)? 

Cui  resp,  Abraham:  Ej^o  in  integritate  mea  ambulo  (Ps.  xxvi,  11). 

2.  Satanas :  Annan  tintor  tuus^  spes  tua  (Job  iv.  6)  ? 
Abraham  :  Rtcordare  qutrso^  quis  est  insons^  qui perierit  (v.  7)  ? 

3.  Quare,  quum  videret  Satanas,  se  nihil  proficere^  nee  Abrahamum  sibi  obedire^  dixit  ad 
ilium  :  et  ad  me  verbum  furtim  ablatum  est  (v.  12),  audivi^pecus  futurum  esse  pro  hoUh- 
CQUsto  (Gen.  xxii.  7),  non  autem  Isaaciim, 

Cui  resp,  Abraham:  Mac  est  pcena  mendacis^  ut  etiam  cum  vera  loquitur^ fides  ei  fion 
haheatur. 

I  am  far  from  maintaininff  that  this  rabbinical  passage  was  the  model  of  our  history  of  the 
temptation  ;  but  since  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  on  the  other  side,  that  such  narratives  were 
only  imitations  of  the  New  Testament  ones,  the  supposed  independent  formation  of  stories 
so  similar  shows  plainly  enough  the  ease  with  which  they  sprang  out  of  the  given  premift^*. 
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most  fatal  seductions  by  which  the  Israelites  were  led  astray  in  the  wilderness 
was  that  of  idolatry ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  adduces  it  as  admonitory  to  Chris- 
tians. Not  only  is  this  sin  derived  immediately  from  the  devil  in  a  passage 
above  quoted ;  ^'  but  in  the  later  Jewish  idea,  idolatry  was  identical  with  the 
worship  of  the  devil  (Baruch  iv.  7  ;  i  Cor.  x.  20).  How,  then,  could  the 
worship  of  the  devil  be  suggested  to  the  Messiah  in  the  form  of  a  temptation  ? 
The  notion  of  the  Messiah  as  he  who,  being  the  King  of  the  Jewish  people, 
was  destined  to  be  lord  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  of  Satan  as  the  ruler  of 
th6  heathen  world  ^'  to  be  conquered  by  the  Messiah,  were  here  combined. 
That  dominion  over  the  world  which,  in  the  christianized  imagination  of  the 
period,  the  Messiah  was  to  obtain  by  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  was  offered 
him  as  an  easy  bargain  if  he  would  only  pay  Satan  the  tribute  of  worship. 
This  temptation  Jesus  meets  with  the  maxim  inculcated  on  the  Israelites, 
Deut.  vi.  13,  that  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  thus  gives  the  enemy  a 
final  dismissal 

Matthew  and  Mark  crown  their  history  of  the  temptation  with  the  appear- 
ance of  angels  to  Jesus,  and  their  refreshing  him  with  nourishment  after  his 
long  fast  and  the  fatigues  of  temptation.  This  incident  was  prefigured  by  a 
similar  ministration  to  Elijah  after  his  forty  days'  fast,  and  was  brought  nearer 
to  the  imagination  by  the  circumstance  that  the  manna  which  appeased  the 
hanger  oF  the  people  in  the  wilderness  was  named,  aprot  dyycX^F,  angd^  food 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  Si  LXX.  ;  Wisdom  xvL  20)." 

»  Note  I. 

^  Berlholdt,  Christolog.  Judaeorum  Jesu  setate,  }  36,  not.  i  and  2  ;  Fritxsche,  Comm.  in 
Matth.,  s.  169  f. 

^*  Compare  with  the  above  statement  the  deductions  of  Schmidt,  FritESche,  and  Usteri,  as 
^vtn  I  54,  notes  1-3,  and  of  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handbuch,  i,  i,  s.  41  ff. 
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DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL  WRITERS   AND  JOHN,   AS  TO 
THE  CUSTOMARY  SCENE  OF  THE   MINISTRY  OF  JESUS. 

According  to  the  synoptical  writers,  Jesus,  bom  indeed  at  Bethlehem  in 
Judea,  but  brought  up  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  only  absented  himself  from 
Galilee  during  the  short  interval  between  his  baptism  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Baptist ;  immediately  after  which,  he  returned  thither  and  began  his 
ministry,  teaching,  healing,  calling  disciples,  so  as  to  traverse  all  Galilee; 
using  as  the  centre  of  his  agency,  his  previous  dwelling-place,  Nazareth, 
alternately  with  Capernaum,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  lake  of  Tibeiias 
(Matt  iv.   12-25  parall).     Mark  and  Luke    have    many  particulars  con- 
cerning this  ministry  in  Galilee  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew,  and  those 
which  they  have  in  common  with  him  are  arranged  in  a  different  order ;  hot 
as  they  all  agree  in  the  geographical  circuit  which  they  assign  to  Jesus,  the 
account  of  the  first   Evangelist  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  criticism. 
According  to  him  the  incidents  narrated  took  place  in  Galilee,  and  'pardy  in 
Capernaum  down  to  viii.   18,  where  Jesus  crosses  the  Galilean  sea,  but  is 
scarcely   landed  on  the  east  side  when  he  returns  to  Capernaum.    Here 
follows  a  series  of  scenes  connected  by  short  transitions,  such  as  mpaym 
^  iK€ld€v  (ix.  9,  I*]), passing  from  thence^  totc  (v.  14),  t^ietiy  ravraavrav  XoAovyros 
(v.  18),  while  he  spake  these  things  \  expressions  which  can  imply  no  impor- 
tant change  of  place,  that  is,  of  one  province  for  another,  which  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  writer  to  mark  much  more  carefully.     The  passage,  ix.  3Sf 
'jr€pLrjy€v  6  *lrfa'ovs  ras   ttoXcis  ira<ra$ — 8i&L<rico)v  cv  reus  {njvaytoyai^  avrur,  IS 
evidently  only  a  repetition  of  iv.  23,  and  is  therefore  to    be  understood 
merely  of  excursions  in  Galilee.     The  message  of  the  Baptist  (chap.  xL)  is 
also  received  by  Jesus  in  Galilee,  at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  narrator,  from  his   placing  in  immediate  connexion  the  complaints  of 
Jesus  against  the  Galilean  cities.     When  delivering  the  parable  in  chap.  xiiL 
Jesus  is  by  the  sea,  doubtless  that  of  Galilee,  and,  as  there  is  mention  of  his 
house^   obcta  (v.  i),  probably  in   the  vicinity  of  Capernaum.      Next,  after 
having  visited  his  native  city  Nazareth    (xiii.  53)  he  passes  over  the  sea  (xiv. 
13),    according  to  Luke  ix.   10),  into  the  country  of  Bethsaida  (Julias); 
whence,  however,  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  he  speedily  returns  to  the 
western  border  (xiv.  34).     Jesus  then  proceeds  to  the  northern  extronity 
of  Palestine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia  (xv.  21) ;  soon,  however,  returned 
to  the  sea  of  Galilee  (v.  29),  he  takes  ship  to  the  eastern  side,  in  the 
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coast  of  Magdala  (v.  39),  but ,  again  departs  northward  into  the  country  of 
Caesarea  Philippi  (xvi.  13),  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  among  the  lower 
ridges  of  which  is  to  be  sought  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (xvii.  i).  After 
journeying  in  Galilee  for  some  time  longer  with  his  disciples  (xvii.  22),  and 
once  more  visiting  Capernaum  (v.  24),  he  leaves  Galilee  (xix.  i)  to  travel 
(as  it  is  most  probably  explained)  ^  through  Perea  into  Judea  (a  journey  which, 
according  to  Luke  ix.  52,  he  seems  to  have  made  through  Samaria) ;  xx.  17, 
he  is  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem ;  v.  29,  he  comes  through  Jericho ;  and  xxi.  i, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  which,  v.  10,  he  enters. 

Thus,  according  to  the  synoptical  writers,  Jesus,  from  his  return  after  being 
baptized  by  John,  to  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem,  never  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  North  Palestine,  but  traverses  the  countries  west  and  east  of  the 
Galilean  sea  and  the  upper  Jordan,  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Philip,  without  touching  on  Samaria  to  the  south,  still  less  Judea,  or  the 
country  under  the  immediate  adminstration  of  the  Romans.  And  within 
those  limits,  to  be  still  more  precise,  it  is  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  therefore  Galilee,  the  province  of  Antipas,  in 
which  Jesus  is  especially  active ;  only  three  short  excursions  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  sea,  and  two  scarcely  longer  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
country,  being  recorded. 

Quite  otherwise  is  the  theatre  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  marked  out  in  the 
fourth  gospel.  It  is  true  that  here  also,  he  goes  after  his  baptism  by  John 
into  Galilee,  to  the  wedding  at  Cana  (ii.  i),  and  from  thence  to  Capernaum 
(v.  12);  but  in  a  few  days  the  approaching  passover  calls  him  to  Jerusalem 
(v.  13).  From  Jerusalem  he  proceeds  into  the  country  of  Judea  (iri.  22), 
and  after  some  time  exercising  his  ministry  there  (iv.  i)  he  returns  through 
Samaria  into  Galilee  (v.  43).  Nothing  is  reported  of  his  agency  in  this  pro- 
vince but  a  single  cure,  and  immediately  on  this  a  new  feast  summons  him 
to  Jerusalem  (t,  i),  where  he  is  represented  as  performing  a  cure,  being 
persecuted,  and  delivering  long  discourses,  until  he  betakes  himself  (vi.  i) 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  from  thence  to  Capernaum 
(^*  i7f  59)-  He  then  itinerates  for  some  lime  in  Galilee  (vii.  i),  but  again 
leaves  it,  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  for  Jerusalem  (v.  2,  10). 
To  this  visit  the  Evangelist  refers  many  discourses  and  vicissitudes  of  Jesus 
(vii.  JO,  X.  21),  and  moreover  connects  with  it  the  commencement  of  his 
public  ministry  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  without  noticing  any  intermediate 
journey  out  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  (x.  22).  After  this  Jesus  again  retires 
into  the  country  of  Perea,  where  he  had  first  been  with  the  Baptist  (x.  40), 
and  there  remains  until  the  death  of  Lazarus  recalls  him  to  Bethany,  near 
Jerusalem  (xi.  i),  whence  he  withdraws  to  Ephraim,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  until  the  approach  of  the  passover,  which  he  visited  as 
his  last  (xiL  iff.). 

Thus,  according  to  John,  Jesus  was  present  at  four  feasts  in  Jerusalem, 
before  the  final  one  :  was  besides  once  in  Bethany,  and  had  been  active  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Judea  and  on  his  journey  through  Samaria. 

Why,  it  must  be  asked,  have  the  synoptical  writers  been  silent  on  this  fre- 
quent presence  of  Jesus  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem?  Why  have  they  represented 
the  matter,  as  if  Jesus,  before  his  last  fatal  journey  to  Jerusalem,  had  not  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  Galilee  and  Perea  ?  This  discrepancy  between  the 
synoptical  writers  and  John  was  long  overlooked  in  the  church,  and  of  late 
it  has  been  thought  feasible  to  deny  its  existence.  It  has  been  said,  that 
MattheWy  at  the  commencement,  lays  the  scene  in  Galilee  and  Capernaum, 

*  Fritzsche,  p.  591. 
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and  pursues  his  narrative  without  noticing  any  journey  into  Judea  until  the 
last ;  but  that  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that  Matthew  was  unacquainted 
with  the  earlier  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Judea,  for  as  with  this  Evangelist  the 
local  interest  is  subordinate  to  the  effort  at  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  his 
events,  many  particulars  in  the  former  part  of  his  history,  which  he  narrates 
without  indicating  any  place,  may  have  been  known,  though  not  stated  by 
him,  to  have  occurred  in  the  earlier  journeys  and  residences  in  Judea.* 
But  this  alleged  subordination  of  the  local  interest  in  Matthew,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fiction  of  the  harmonist,  as  Schneckenburger  has  recently 
proved.'  Matthew  very  carefully  marks  (chap,  iv.)  the  beginning  and  (chap, 
xix.)  the  end  of  the  almost  exclusive  residence  of  Jesus  in  Galilee ;  all  the 
intervening  narration  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  resi- 
dence, unless  the  contrary  be  expressed ;  and  since  the  Evangelist  is  on  the 
alert  to  notice  the  short  excursions  of  Jesus  across  the  lake  and  into  the  north 
of  Galilee,  he  would  hardly  pass  over  in  silence  the  more  important,  and  some- 
times prolonged  visits  to  Judea,  had  they  been  known  or  credited  by  him. 
Thus  much  only  is  to  be  allowed,  that  Matthew  frequently  neglects  the  more 
precise  statement  of  localities,  as  the  designation  of  the  spot  or  neigbourhood 
in  which  Jesus  laboured  from  time  to  time  :  but  in  his  more  general  bio- 
graphical statements,  such  as  the  designation  of  the  territories  and  provinces 
of  Palestine,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  Jesus  exercised  his  ministry,  he 
is  as  accurate  as  any  other  Evangelist 

Expositors  must  therefore  accommodate  themselves  to  the  admission  of 
a  diflference  between  the  synoptical  writers  and  John,*  and  those  who  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  harmonize  the  Gospels  must  take  care  lest  this 
difference  be  found  a  contradiction  ;  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  deduc- 
ng  the  discrepancy,  not  from  a  disparity  between  the  ideas  of  the  Evangelists 
is  to  the  sphere  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  but  from  the  difference  of  mental 
aias  under  which  they  severally  wrote.  Some  suppose  that  Matthew,  being  a 
Galilean,  saw  the  most  interest  in  Galilean  occurrences,  and  hence  confined 
his  narrative  to  them,  though  aware  of  the  agency  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem.^ 
But  what  biographer,  who  had  himself  accompanied  his  hero  into  various 
provinces,  and  beheld  his  labours  there,  would  confine  his  narration  to  what  he 
had  performed  in  his  (the  biographer's)  native  province?  Such  provincial 
exclusiveness  would  surely  be  quite  unexampled.  Hence  others  have  pre- 
ferred the  supposition  that  Matthew,  writing  at  Jerusalem,  purposely 
selected  from  the  mass  of  discourses  and  actions  of  Jesus  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  those  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  because  they  were  the  least 
known  at  Jerusalem,  and  required  narrating  more  than  what  had  happened 
within  the  hearing,  and  was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  its  inhabitants.®  In 
opposition  to  this  it  has  been  already  remarked,'^  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
Matthew's  gospel  being  especially  intended  for  the  Christians  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  :  that  even  assuming  this,  a  reference  to  the  events  which  had 
happened  in  the  reader's  own  country  could  not  be  superfluous  :  and  that, 
lastly,  the  like  limitation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  by  Mark  and 
Luke  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  since  these  Evangelists  obviously  did  not 
write  for  Judea  (neither  were  they  Galileans,  so  that  this  objection  is  equally 

'  Ohhausen,  bibl.  Comm.,  i,  s.  189  f. 

*  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  38  f. ;  iiber  den  Ursprung  u.  s.  f.,  s.  7  f. 

*  De  VVette,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  §  98  u.  106. 
^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  a,  a.  39. 

*  Guerike,  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  s.  33;  Tholuck,  Glaubwiirdigkeit,  s. 

303. 
'  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung  a.  s.  w.,  s.  9. 
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valid  against  the  first  explanation) ;  and  were  not  in  so  servile  a  relation  to 
Matthew  as  to  have  no  access  to  independent  information  that  might  give 
them  a  more  extended  horizon.  It  is  curious  enough  that  these  two  attempts 
to  solve  the  contradiction  between  the  synoptical  writers  and  John,  are  them- 
selves in  the  same  predicament  of  mutual  contradiction.  For  if  Matthew 
has  been  silent  on  the  incidents  in  Judea,  according  to  one,  on  account  of 
his  proximity,  according  to  the  other,  on  account  of  his  remoteness,  it  follows 
that,  two  contrary  hypotheses  being  made  with  equal  ease  to  explain  the  same 
^Eict,  both  are  alike  inadequate. 

No  supposition  founded  on  the  local  relations  of  the  writers  sufficing  to 
explain  the  difference  •  in  question,  higher  ground  must  be  taken,  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  evangelical  writings.     From  this 
point    of  view  the  following  proposition    has    been    given :     The    cause 
which  determined  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  that 
of  the  synoptical  ones,  accounts  also  for  their  divergency  as  to  the  limits 
they  assign  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;  in  other  words,  the  discourses  delivered 
by  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  recorded  by  John,  required  for  their  comprehen- 
sion a  more  mature  development  of  Christianity  than  that  presented  in  the 
first  apostolic  period ;  hence  they  were  not  retained  in  the  primitive  evangelical 
tradition,  of  which  the  synoptical  writers  were  the  organs,  and  were  first  re- 
stored to  the  church  by  John,  who  wrote  when  Christianity  was  in  a  more 
advanced  stage.^    But  neither  is  this  attempt  at  an  explanation  satisfactory, 
though    it    is  less  superficial    than    the  preceding.      For  how    could  the 
popular  and  the  esoteric  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  be  separated  with  such 
nicety,  that  the   former  should  be  confined  to   Galilee,  and  the  latter  to 
Jerusalem  (the  harsh  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  alone  ex- 
cepted) ?     It  may  be  said  :  in  Jerusalem  he  had  a  more  enlightened  public 
around  him,  and  could  be  more  readily  understood  than  in  Galilee.     But 
the  Galileans  could  scarcely  have  misunderstood  Jesus  more  lamentably  than 
did  the  Jews  from  first  to  last,  according  to  John's  representation,  and  as  in 
Galilee  he  had  the  most  undisturbed  communion  with  his  disciples,  we  should 
rather  have  conjectured  that  here  would  be  the  scene  of  his  more  profound 
instruction.     Besides,  as  the  synoptical  writers  have  given  a  plentiful  glean- 
ing of  lucid  and  popular  discourses  from   the  final  residence  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  his  earlier  visits 
were  devoid  of  such,  and  that  his  converse  on  these  occasions  took  through- 
out a  higher  tone.    But  even  allowing  that  all  the  earlier  discourses  of  Jesus  in 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  first  apostolic  tradition, 
duds  were  performed  there,  such  as  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  had  an 
infirmity  thuty-eight  years,  the  conferring  of  sight  on  the  man  bom  blind, 
and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which,  from  their  imposing  rank  among  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  must  also  have  necessitated  the  mention  of  those  early 
vbits  of  Jesus  to  Judea  during  which  they  occurred. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  the  synoptical  writers,  if  they  knew  of 
the  earlier  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jenisalem,  should  not  have  mentioned  them, 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  if  John  be  right,  the  first  three  Evangelists 
knew  nothing  of  an  essential  part  of  the  earlier  ministry  of  Jesus  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  be  right,  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  or  of  the 
tradition  by  which  he  was  guided,  fabricated  a  large  portion  of  what  he  has 
narrated  concerning  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  assigned  to  it  a  false 
locality. 

*  Kern,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Evang.  Matthai,  in  der  TUbinger  Zeitschrift,  1834,  2tes 
Heft,  s.  198  C    Comp.  Hug,  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.,  a,  s.  205  it  (jte  Ausg.). 
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On  a  closer  examination,  however,  the  relation  between  John  and  the 
synoptical  writers  is  not  simply  such,  that  the  latter  might  not  know  what  the 
former  records,  but  such,  that  they  must  have  proceeded  from  positively 
opposite  data.  For  example,  the  synoptical  writers,  Matthew  especially,  as 
often  as  Jesus  leaves  Galilee,  from  the  time  that  he  takes  up  his  abode  there 
after  the  Baptist's  imprisonment,  seldom  neglect  to  give  a  particular  reason ; 
such  as  that  he  wished  to  escape  from  the  crowd  by  a  passage  across  the  sea 
(Matt,  viil  i8),  or  that  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  of  Perea  to  avoid 
the  snares  of  Herod  (xiv.  13),  or  that  he  retired  into  the  region  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  on  account  of  the  offence  taken  by  the  scribes  at  his  preaching  (xv. 
21):  John,  on  the  contrary,  generally  alleges  a  special  reason  why  Jesus 
leaves  Judea,  and  retires  into  Galilee.  Not  to  contend  that  his  very  first 
journey  thither  appears  to  be  occasioned  solely  by  the  invitation  to  Cana,  his 
departure  again  into  Galilee  after  the  first  passover  attended  by  him  in  his 
public  character,  is  expressly  accounted  for  by  the  ominous  attention  which  the 
increasing  number  of  his  disciples  had  excited  among  the  Pharisees  (iv.  i  ff.). 
His  retirement  after  the  second  feast,  also,  into  the  country  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (vi.  i),  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ^{ijrow  avrov  oi  *lovSauH, 
a'!roKT€tyai  (v.  1 8),  since  immediately  after,  the  Evangelist  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  continuance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  the  malignant  designs  of  his  enemies, 
which  rendered  his  abode  in  Judea  perilous  to  his  life  (vii.  i).  The  interval 
between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  seems  to 
have  been  spent  by  Jesus  in  the  capital,'  no  unpropitious  circumstances  com- 
pelling him  to  absent  himself  (x.  22);  on  the  other  hand,  his  journey  into 
Perea  (x.  40)  and  that  into  Ephraim  (xi.  54)  are  presented  as  effects  of  his 
persecution  by  the  Jews. 

Thus  precisely  the  same  relation  as  that  which  exists  between  Matthew 
and  Luke,  with  respect  to  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus^ 
is  found  between  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  with  respect  to 
the  principal  theatre  of  his  ministry.     As,  in  the  former  instance,  Matthew 
pre-supposes  Bethlehem  to  be  the  original  place  of  abode,  and  Nazareth  th 
one  subsequently  adopted  through  fortuitous  circumstances,  while  Luke  give 
the  contrary  representation ;  so  in  the  latter,  the  entire  statement  of  th 
synoptical  writers  turns  on  the  idea  that,  until  his  last  journey,  Galilee  wa 
the  chosen  field  of  the  labours  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  only  left  it  occasionally 
from  particular  motives  and  for  a  short  time ;  while  that  of  John,  on  th 
contrary,  turns  on  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  would  have  taught  solely  i 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  had  not  prudence  sometimes  counselled  him  to  retir 
into  the  more  remote  provinces.^® 

Of  these  two  representations  one  only  can  be  true.  Before  they  were  per — 
ceived  to  be  contradictory,  the  narrative  of  John  was  incorporated  with  tha^- 
of  the  synoptical  writers ;  since  they  have  been  allowed  to  be  irreconcilable, 
the  verdict  has  always  been  in  favour  of  the  fourth  Evangelist ;  and  so  pre- 
valent is  this  custom,  that  even  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  does  not  use  the 
difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  De  Wette  numbers  it  among  the 
objections  to  the  authenticity  of  Matthew's  gospel,  that  it  erroneously  limits 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,^^  and  Schneckenburgerhasno  more  important 
ground  of  doubt  to  produce  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  first  canonical 
gospel,  than  the  unacquaintance  of  its  author  with  the  extra- Galilean  labours 
of  Jesus.^^    If  this  decision  be  well  founded,  it  must  rest  on  a  careful  con- 

*  Tholuck,  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Joh.,  p.,  207. 
'®  Comp.  Liicke,  ut  sup.,  s.  546. 
"  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  S  98. 
"  Scbneckenburger,  iiber  den  Urspningu.  s.  f.,  s.  7.  ;  Beitrage  u.  s.  f.,  s.  38  ft. 
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sideration  of  the  question,  which  of  the  two  incompatible  narratives  has  the 
greater  corroboration  from  external  sources,  and  the  more  internal  verisimili- 
tude ?  We  have  shown  in  the  introduction  that  the  external  evidence  or 
testimony  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  of  the  synoptical  ones, 
that  of  Matthew  emphatically,  is  of  about  equal  value  :  that  is,  it  determines 
nothing  in  either  case,  but  leaves  the  decision  to  the  internal  evidence.  In 
relation  to  this,  the  following  question  must  be  considered  :  is  it  more  prob- 
able that,  although  Jesus  was  actually  often  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem  previous 
to  his  last  journey,  yet  at  the  time  and  place  whence  the  synoptical  gospels 
arose,  all  traces  of  the  fact  had  disappeared :  or  that,  on  the  contrary, 
although  Jesus  never  entered  Judea  for  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry 
before  his  last  journey  thither,  yet  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  fourth  gospel  a  tradition  of  several  such  visits  had  been  formed?) 

The  above  critics  seek  to  show  that  the  first  might  be  the  case,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  first  gospel,  they  say,^*  and  more  or  less  the  t»'o 
middle  ones,  contain  the  tradition  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  was 
formed  in  Galilee,  where  the  memory  of  what  Jesus  did  and  said  in  that 
province  would  be  preserved  with  a  natural  partiality — while,  of  that  part  of 
his  life  which  was  spent  out  of  Galilee,  only  the  most  critical  incidents,  such 
as  his  birth,  consecration,  and  especially  his  last  journey,  which  issued  in  his 
death,  would  be  retained ;  the  remainder,  including  his  early  journeys  to  the 
various  feasts,  being  either  unknown  or  forgotten,  so  that  any  fragments  of 
information  concerning  one  or  other  of  the  previous  residences  of  Jesus  at 
Jerusalem  would  be  referred  to  the  last,  no  other  being  known. 

But  John  himself,  in  whom  our  theologians  rest  all  their  confidence,  ex- 
pressly mentions  (iv.  45)  that  at  the  first  passover  visited  by  Jesus  after  his 
baptism  (and  probably  at  others  also)  the  Galileans  were  present,  and  appar- 
ently in  great  numbers,  since  as  a  consequence  of  their  having  witnessed  his 
works  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  found  a  favourable  reception  in  Galilee.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  most  of  the  disciples  who  accompanied  Jesus  in  his  early  journeys 
to  the  feasts  were  Galileans  (John  iv.  22,  ix.  2),  it  is  inconceivable  that 
tidings  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  should  not  from  the  first  reach 
Galilee.  Once  there,  could  time  extinguish  them  ?  We  grant  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  tradition  to  fuse  and  remodel  its  materials,  and  as  the  last  journey 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  was  pre-eminently  memorable,  it  might  absorb  the  re- 
collections of  the  previous  ones.  But  tradition  has  also  another  impulse,  and 
it  is  its  strongest ;  namely  to  glorify.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  to  circum- 
scribe the  early  ministry  of  Jesus  by  the  frontiers  of  Galilee  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  that  province,  in  which  the  synoptical  tradition  had  its 
origin.  But  the  aim  of  the  synoptical  legend  was  not  to  glorify  Galilee,  on 
which  it  pronounces  severe  judgments  ; — Jesus  is  the  object  round  which  it 
would  cast  a  halo,  and  his  greatness  is  proportionate  to  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  Hence,  to  show  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  he  made 
himself  known  beyond  the  Galilean  angulus  terra^  and  that  he  often  presented 
himself  on  the  brilliant  theatre  of  the  capital,  especially  on  occasions  when 
it  was  crowded  with  spectators  and  hearers  from  all  regions,  was  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  the  legend.  If,  therefore,  there  had  historically  been 
but  one  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  tradition  might  be  tempted  to  create 
more  by  degrees,  since  it  would  argue — how  could  so  great  a  light  as  Jesus 
have  remained  so  long  under  a  bushel,  and  not  rather  have  early  and  often 
placed  himself  on  the  lofty  stand  which  Jerusalem  presented?    Opponents, 

^*  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  207.    Comp.  Gabler*s  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of 
LazamSy  in  his  Jounial  fiir  aoserlesene  theol.  Literatur,  3,  2. 
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too,  might  object,  like  the  unbelieving  brethren  of  Jesus  (John  vii.  3,  4),  that 
he  who  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  perform  something  truly  great,  does  not 
conceal  himself,  but  seeks  publicity,  in  order  that  his  capabilities  may  be 
recognized  ;  and  to  these  opponents  it  was  thought  the  best  answer  to  show 
that  Jesus  actually  did  seek  such  publicity,  and  early  obtained  recognition  in 
an  extended  sphere.  Out  of  this  representation  would  easily  grow  the  idea 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  gospel,  that  not  Galilee,  but  Judea, 
was  the  proper  residence  of  Jesus. 

Thus,  viewed  from  the  point  of  the  possible  formation  of  a  legend,  the 
balance  inclines  in  favour  of  the  synoptical  writers.  But  is  the  result  the  same 
when  we  ascend  to  the  relations  and  designs  of  Jesus,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  inquire,  if  it  be  more  probable  that  Jesus  visited  Jerusalem  once  only 
or  several  times  during  his  public  life  ? 

The  alleged  difficulty,  that  the  various  journeys  to  the  feasts  offer  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  accounting  for  the  intellectual  development  of  Jesus  is  easily 
removed.  For  those  journeys  alone  would  not  suffice  to  explain  the  mental 
pre-eminence  of  Jesus  and  as  the  main  stress  must  still  be  placed  on  his 
internal  gifts,  we  cannot  pronounce  whether  to  a  mind  like  his,  even  Galilee 
might  not  present  enough  aliment  for  their  maturing ;  besides,  an  adherence 
to  the  synoptical  writers  would  only  oblige  us  to  renounce  those  journeys  to 
the  feasts  which  Jesus  took  after  his  public  appearance,  so  that  he  might  still 
have  been  present  at  many  feasts  previous  to  his  messianic  career,  without 
assuming  a  conspicuous  character.  It  has  been  held  inconceivable  that  Jesus, 
so  long  after  his  assumption  of  the  messianic  character,  should  confine  him- 
self to  Galilee,  instead  of  taking  his  stand  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  which, 
from  the  higher  culture  and  more  extensive  foreign  intercourse  of  their  popu- 
lation, were  a  much  more  suitable  field  for  his  labours ;  but  it  has  been  long 
remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jesus  could  find  easier  access  to  the  simple 
and  energetic  minds  of  Galilee,  less  fettered  by  priestcraft  and  Pharisaism,  and 
therefore  acted  judiciously  in  obtaining  a  firm  footitig  there  by  a  protracted 
ministry,  before  he  ventured  to  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the  centre  of  priestly  and 
Pharisaic  domination,  he  must  expect  stronger  opposition. 

There  is  a  graver  difficulty  in  the  synoptical  statement,  considered  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  Mosaic  law  and  Jewish  custom.  The  law  rigorously  required  that 
every  Israelite  should  appear  before  Jehovah  yearly  at  the  three  principal 
feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  14  ff.),  and  the  reverence  of  Jesus  for  the  Mosaic  institutes 
(Matt.  V.  17  fi*.)  renders  it  improbable  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  should  have  undertaken  but  one  journey  of  observance.^*  The 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  however,  be  our  judgment  what  it  may  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  its  composition,  did  certainly  arise  in  a  community  of  Jewish  Christ- 
ians, who  well  knew  what  the  law  prescribed  to  the  devout  Israelite,  and 
must  therefore  be  aware  of  the  contradiction  to  the  law  in  which  the  practice 
of  Jesus  was  involved,  when,  during  a  public  ministry  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion, only  one  attendance  at  Jerusalem  was  noticed,  or  (in  case  the  synoptical 
writers  supposed  but  a  single  year's  ministry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  below) 
when  he  was  represented  as  neglecting  two  of  the  great  annual  feasts.  If 
then,  a  circle  in  close  proximity  to  Jewish  usage  found  nothing  offensive  in 
the  opinion  that  Jesus  attended  but  one  feast,  may  not  this  authority  remove 
all  hesitation  on  the  subject  from  our  minds  ?  Besides,  on  a  more  careful 
weighing  of  the  historical  and  geographical  relations,  the  question  suggests 
itself,  whether  between  the  distant,  half  Gentile  Galilee,  and  Jerusalem,  the 
ecclesiastical  bond  was  so  close  that  the  observance  of  all  the  feasts  could  be 

^«  Hug,  Einldt  in  das  N.  T.,  2,  s.  aio. 
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expected  fW)m  a  Galilean?  Even  according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  Jesus 
omitted  attending  one  passover  that  occurred  in  the  period  of  his  public 
career  (John  vi.  4). 

There  is,  however,  one  point  unfavourable  to  the  synoptical  writers.  That 
Jesus  in  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  should,  within  the  short  space  of  the 
feast  day,  have  brought  himself  into  such  decided  hostility  to  the  ruling  party 
in  the  capital,  that  they  contrived  his  arrest  and  death,  is  inexplicable,  if  we 
reject  the  statement  of  John,  that  this  hostility  originated  and  was  gradually 
aggravated  during  his  frequent  previous  visits. ^^  If  it  be  rejoined,  that  even 
in  Galilean  synagogues  there  were  stationary  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt  ix. 
3,  xiL  14),  that  such  as  were  resident  in  the  capital  often  visited  the  provinces 
(MatL  XV.  i),  and  that  thus  there  existed  a  hierarchical  nexus  by  means  of 
which  a  deadly  enmity  against  Jesus  might  be  propagated  in  Jerusalem  before 
he  had  ever  publicly  appeared  there ;  we  then  have  precisely  that  ecclesias- 
tical bond  between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  which  renders  improbable  on  the 
pan  of  Jesus  the  non-observance  of  a  series  of  feasts.  Moreover  the  synop- 
tical writers  have  recorded  an  expression  of  Jesus  which  tells  strongly  against 
their  own  view.  The  words  :  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem — how  often  would  I  have 
gaikertd  thy  children  together — and  ye  would  not,  have  no  meaning  whatever  in 
Luke,  who  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  before  he  had  even  seen  Jeru- 
salem during  his  public  ministry  (xiii.  34) ;  and  even  from  the  better  arrange- 
ment of  Matthew  (xxiii.  37)  it  is  not  to  be  understood  how  Jesus,  after  a  single 
residence  of  a  kjfi  days  in  Jerusalem,  could  found  his  reproaches  on  multi- 
plied efforts  to  win  over  its  inhabitants  to  his  cause.  This  whole  apostrophe 
of  Jesus  has  so  original  a  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  incorrectly 
assigned  to  him  ;  hence  to  explain  its  existence,  we  must  suppose  a  series  of 
earlier  residences  in  Jerusalem,  such  as  those  recorded  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist There  is  only  one  resource, — to  pronounce  the  statement  of  the 
synoptical  writers  unhistorical  in  the  particular  of  limiting  the  decisive  visit 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  to  the  few  days  of  the  feast,  and  to  suppose  that  he 
made  a  more  protracted  stay  in  the  capital.  ^^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  whether,  when  so  much  is  to 
be  argued  pro  and  contra^  the  unhesitating  decision  of  the  critics  in  favour  of 
the  fourth  Evangelist's  statement  is  a  just  one.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  far 
from  being  equally  hasty  in  declaring  for  the  synoptical  writers,  and  are 
content  to  have  submitted  the  actual  state  of  the  controversy,  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  John  and  the  synoptical  writers,  to  further  consideration. 


§  58. 

THE   RESIDENCE  OF  JESUS   AT  CAPERNAUM. 

During  the  time  spent  by  Jesus  in  Judea,  the  capital  and  its  environs 
recommended  themselves  as  the  most  eligible  theatre  for  his  agency ;  and  we 
might  have  conjectured  that  in  like  manner,  when  in  Galilee,  he  would  have 
chosen  his  native  city,  Nazareth,  as  the  centre  of  his  labours.  Instead  of 
this  we  find  him,  when  not  travelling,  domesticated  at  Capernaum,  as  already 
mentioned ;  the  synoptical  writers  designate  this  place  the  ihla.  TroXt?  of  Jesus 
(Matt  ix.  I,  comp.  Mark  ii.  i) ;  here,  according  to  them,  was  the  oi#co9, 
which  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  inhabit  (Mark  ii.  i,  iii.  20 ;   Matt  xiii.  i, 

^'  Hug,  ut  sapra,  s.  211.  f. 

^*  Compare  Weisse,  die  evang.  Geschichte  i,  s.  29  ff. 
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36)  probably  that  of  Peter  (Mark  i.  29  ;  Matt  viii.  14,  xvii.  25  ;  Luke  iv. 
38).  In  the  fourth  gospel,  which  only  mentions  very  transient  visits  of  Jesus 
to  Galilee,  Capernaum  is  not  given  as  his  dwelling-place,  and  Cana  is  the 
place  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  most  connexion.  After  his 
baptism  he  proceeds  first  to  Cana  (ii.  i),  on  a  special  occasion,  it  is  true ; 
after  this  he  makes  a  short  stay  at  Capernaum  (v.  12);  and  on  his  return 
from  his  first  attendance  at  the  passover,  it  is  again  Cana  to  which  he  resorts 
and  in  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  makes  him  effect  a  cure  (iv.  46  ff.),  accor- 
ding to  the  synoptical  writers,  performed  at  Capernaum,  and  after  this  we  find 
him  once  again  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (vi.  59).  The  most  eminent 
disciples,  also,  are  said  by  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel,  not  as  by  the 
synoptical  writers,  to  come  from  Capernaum,  but  partly  from  Cana  (xxi.  2) 
and  partly  from  Bethsaida  (i.  45).  The  latter  place,  even  in  the  synoptical 
gospels,  is  mentioned,  with  Chorazin,  as  one  in  which  Jesus  had  been  pre- 
eminently active  (Matt  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x.  13). 

Why  Jesus  chose  Capernaum  as  his  central  residence  in  Galilee,  Mark  does 
not  attempt  to  show,  but  conducts  him  thither  without  comment  after  his 
return  into  Galilee,  and  the  calling  of  the  two  pairs  of  fishermen  (i.  21).  Mat- 
thew (iv,  13  ff.)  alleges  as  a  motive,  that  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  (Isa.  viii* 
23,  ix.  i),  was  thereby  fulfilled;  a  dogmatical  motive,  and  therefore  of  no 
historical  value.  Luke  thinks  he  has  found  the  reason  in  a  fact,  which  is  more 
worthy  of  notice.  According  to  him,  Jesus  after  his  return  from  baptism 
does  not  immediately  take  up  his  residence  in  Capernaum,  but  makes  an 
essay  to  teach  in  Nazareth,  and  after  its  failure  first  turns  to  Capernaum. 
This  Evangelist  tells  us  in  the  most  graphic  style  how  Jesus  presented  himself 
at  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  expounded  a  prophetic  passage,  so 
as  to  excite  general  admiration,  but  at  the  same  time  to  provoke  malicious 
reflections  on  the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  family.  Jesus,  in  reply,  is 
made  to  refer  the  discontent  of  the  Nazarenes,  that,  he  performed  no  miracles 
before  them  as  at  Capernaum,  to  the  contempt  which  every  prophet  meets 
with  in  his  own  country,  and  to  threaten  them  in  Old  Testament  allusions, 
that  the  divine  benefits  would  be  withdrawn  from  them  and  conferred  on 
strangers.  Exasperated  by  this,  they  lead  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intend- 
ing  to  cast  him  down ;  he,  however,  passes  unhurt  through  the  midst  of  them 
(iv.  16-30). 

Both  the  other  synoptical  writers  are  acquainted  with  a  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Nazareth  ;  but  they  transfer  it  to  a  much  later  period,  when  Jesus  had  been 
long  labouring  in  Galilee,  and  resident  in  Capernaum  (Matt  xiii.  54  ff. ;  Mark 
vi.  I  ff.).  To  reconcile  their  narrative  with  that  of  Luke,  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  suppose  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his  first  rough  reception,  as  de- 
scribed by  Luke,  wished  to  make  one  more  experiment  whether  his  long 
absence  and  subsequent  fame  might  not  have  altered  the  opinion  of  the  Naza- 
renes— an  opinion  worthy  of  a  petty  town  :  but  the  result  was  equally  un- 
favourable.^ The  two  scenes,  however,  are  too  similar  to  be  prevented  firom 
mingling  with  each  other.  In  both  instances  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the 
synagogue  makes  the  same  impression  on  the  Nazarenes, — that  of  amazement 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  carpenter's  son  (Luke  only  giving  more  details) :  in 
both  instances  there  is  a  lack  of  miracles  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  the  first  two 
Evangelists  presenting  more  prominendy  its  cause,  namely,  the  unbelief  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  the  third  dwelling  more  on  its  unfavourable  effect :  lastly  in 
both  instances,  Jesus  delivers  the  maxim  (the  result  of  his  experience),  that 
a  prophet  is  the  least  esteemed  in  his  own  country :  and  to  this  Luke  appends 


^  Paulus,  exeg.  Ilandb.  I,  6,  s.  463. 
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21  more  ample  discourse,  which  irritates  the  Nazarenes  to  attempt  an  act  of 
vlioence,  unnoticed  by  the  other  Evangelists.  But  the  fact  which  most  de- 
cisively shows  that  the  two  narratives  cannot  exist  in  each  other's  presence, 
is  that  they  both  claim  to  relate  the  first  incident  of  the  kind  ;*  for  in  both, 
the  Nazarenes  express  their  astonishment  at  the  suddenly  revealed  intellectual 
gifts  of  Jesus,  which  they  could  not  at  once  reconcile  with  his  known  con- 
dition.* The  first  supposition  that  presents  itself  is,  that  the  scene  described 
by  Luke  preceded  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  if  so,  the  Nazarenes 
could  not  wonder  a  second  time  and  inquire,  whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom  ?  since  they  must  have  had  proof  on  that  point  on  the  first  occasion  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  try  to  give  the  later  date  to  Luke's  incident,  it  appears 
unnatural,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should  wonder  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouthy  neither  could  Jesus  well  say,  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,  without  severely  reflecting  on  their  former 
insensibility,  which  had  retarded  that  fulfilment 

These  considerations  have  led  the  majority  of  modern  commentators  to  the 
opinion,  that  Luke  and  the  other  synoptical  Evangelists  have  here  given  the 
same  history,  merely  differing  in  the  date,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  facts  ;* 
and  the  only  question  among  them  is,  which  of  the  two  narrations  deserves 
the  preference.  With  respect  to  the  date,  that  of  Luke  seems,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  have  the  advantage ;  it  gives  the  desiderated  motive  for  the  change 
of  residence,  and  the  wonder  of  the  Nazarenes  appears  most  natural  on  the 
supposition  that  then  he  first  assumed  the  function  of  a  public  teacher ;  hence 
Matthew's  divergency  from  Luke  has  been  recently  made  a  serious  reproach 
to  hi,m  as  a  chronological  error.*  But  there  is  one  particular  in  all  the  three 
narratives  which  is  an  obstacle  to  our  referring  the  incident  to  so  early  a 
period.  If  Jesus  presented  himself  thus  at  Nazareth  before  he  had  made 
Capernaum  the  principal  theatre  of  his  agency,  the  Nazarenes  could  not  utter 
the  words  which  Jesus  imputes  to  them  in  Luke  :  Whatsoever  we  have  heard 
done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country ;  nor  could  they,  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  be  astonished  at  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus,®  for  as  he  per- 
formed few  if  any  miracles  at  Nazareth,  that  expression,  notwithstanding  its 
perplexing  connexion  with  the  cro<^ia,  the  wisdom,  manifested  in  that  city, 
must  refer  to  works  performed  elsewhere.  If,  then,  the  Nazarenes  wondered 
at  the  deeds  Qf  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  or  were  jealous  of  the  distinction  conferred 
on  that  city,  Jesus  must  have  previously  resided  there,  and  could  not  have 
proceeded  thither  for  the  first  time  in  consequence  of  the  scene  at  Nazareth. 
From  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  later  chronological  position  of  the  narrative  is 
the  original  one,  and  that  Luke,  in  placing  it  earlier,  out  of  mere  conjecture, 
was  honest  or  careless  enough  to  retain  the  mention  of  the  wonders  at  Caper- 
naum, though  only  consistent  with  the  later  position.^  If,  wiih  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  incident,  the  advantage  is  thus  on  the  side  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  are  left  in  darkness  as  to  the  motive  which  led  Jesus  to  alter  his  abode 
from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  ;  unless  the  circumstance  that  some  of  his  most 
confidential  disciples  had  their  home  there,  and  the  more  extensive  traffic  of 
the  place,  may  be  regarded  as  inducements  to  the  measure. 

The  fulness  and  particularity  of  Luke's  description  of  the  scene,  contrasted 

'  This  Schleiermacher  has  made  evident,  uber  den  Lukas,  s.  63. 

'  Sieffert,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangeliums,  s.  89. 

^  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  in  loc.     Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  62.      SiefTert,  ut  supra. 

*  Sieffert,  ut  supra. 

*  What  these  mighty  works  were  can  only  be  made  clear  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  on 
the  Miracles. 

*  Schleiermacher,  ut  supra,  s.  64. 
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with  the  summary  style  in  which  it  is  given  by  the  other  two  Evangelists,  has 
generally  won  for  the  former  the  praise  of  superior  accuracy.  ®  Let  us  look 
more  closely,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  greater  particularity  of  Luke  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  merely  general  mention  of 
the  discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  in  the  synagogue,  but  cites  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passage  on  which  he  enlarged,  and  the  commencement  of  its  application. 
The  passage  is  from  Isa.  Ixi.  i,  2,  where  the  prophet  announces  the  return 
from  exile,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised^  d^roorciXai  r€^/9avcr/x€i'oi;9  cv  dt^cVei,  which  are  from  Isa.  IviiL  6.  To 
this  passage  Jesus  gives  a  messianic  interpretation,  for  he  declares  it  to  be  ful- 
filled by  his  appearance.  Why  he  selected  this  text  firom  among  all  others  has 
been  variously  conjectured.  It  is  known  that  among  the  Jews  at  a  later 
period,  certain  extracts  from  the  Thorah  and  the  Prophets  were  statedly  read 
on  particular  sabbaths  and  feast  days,  and  it  has  hence  been  suggested  that 
the  above  passage  was  the  selection  appointed  for  the  occasion  in  question. 
It  is  true  that  the  chapter  from  which  the  words  AwoorctXai  k.  t.  X.  are  taken, 
used  to  be  read  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Bengel  has  made  the 
supposition,  that  the  scene  we  are  considering  occurred  on  that  day,  a  main 
pillar  of  his  evangelical  chronology.®  But  if  Jesus  had  adhered  to  the  regular 
course  of  reading,  he  would  not  merely  have  extracted  from  the  lesson  ap- 
pointed for  this  feast  a  few  stray  words,  to  insert  them  in  a  totally  discon- 
nected passage  ;  and  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that,  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Jesus,  there  were  prescribed  readings,  even  from  the  prophets.  ^" 
If  then  Jesus  was  not  thus  circumstantially  directed  to  the  passage  cited,  did 
he  open  upon  it  designedly  or  fortuitously?  Many  imagine  him  turning  over 
the  leaves  until  he  found  the  text  which  was  in  his  mind  :^^  but  Olshausen  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  words  di^aTirvfa?  to  fiipXlov  ^p€  rbv  tottov  do  not  imply 
that  he  found  the  passage  after  searching  for  it,  but  that  he  alighted  on  it 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  ^^  This,  however,  is  but  a  poor  con- 
trivance, to  hide  the  improbability,  that  Jesus  should  fortuitously  open  on 
a  passage  so  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  motto  for  his  first  messianic  enterprise, 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  Spirit,  as  deus  ex/nachind.  Jesus  might  very  likely 
have  quoted  this  text  with  reference  to  himself,  and  thus  it  would  remain  in 
the  minds  of  the  Evangelists  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  Jesus  ;  Matthew  would 
probably  have  introduced  it  in  his  own  person  with  his  usual  form,^  Iva  irkrjfHoB-Q, 
aud  would  have  said  that  Jesus  had  now  begun  his  messianic  annunciation, 
Krjpvyfuiy  that  the  prophecy  Isa.  Ixi.  i  ff.  might  be  fulfilled  ;  but  Luke,  who  is 
less  partial  to  this  form,  or  the  tradition  whence  he  drew  his  materials,  puts 
the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  on  his  first  messianic  appearance,  very 
judiciously,  it  is  true,  but,  owing  to  the  chances  which  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose,  less  probably ;  so  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
definite statement  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  other  point  in  which  the 
description  of  Luke  merits  the  praise  of  particularity,  is  his  dramatic  picture 
of  the  tumultuary  closing  scene ;  but  this  scene  perplexes  even  those  who  on 
the  whole  give  the  preference  to  his  narrative.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
the  extremely  violent  expulsion  of  Jesus  by  the  Nazarenes,  seems  to  have  had 
no  adequate  provocation  :^*  and  we  cannot  with  Schleiermacher,^*  expunge 

"  Schlciermachcr,  ut  supra,  s.  63  f. 

'  Ordo  temporum,  p.  220  fT.  ed.  2. 

^^  Paulus,  ut  supra,  i,  b,  s.  407. 

"  Paulus,  ut  supra.     Lightfoot,  horae,  p.  765. 

"  Bibl.  Comm.  i,  470. 

"  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  62. 

'^  Uebc^  den  Lukas,  s.  93. 
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the  notion  that  the  h'fe  of  Jesus  was  threatened,  without  imputing  to  the  writer 
a  false  addition  of  the  words  €k  to  KaroKfnffAviarai  avrov  (v.  29),  and  thus 
materially  affecting  the  credibility  of  his  entire  narration.  But  the  still  more 
remarkable  clause,  SieXBuxv  8ia  fiea-ov  avrcui'  iiropvirro  (v.  30),  is  the  main  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  to  be  explained  (at  least  not  in  accordance  with  the  Evan- 
gelist's view)  as  an  effect  merely  of  the  commanding  glance  of  Jesus,  as  Hase 
supposes ;  and  Olshausen  is  again  right  when  he  says,  that  the  Evangelist 
intended  to  signify  that  Jesus  passed  unharmed  through  the  midst  of  his  furious 
enemies,  because  his  divine  power  fettered  their  senses  and  limbs,  because 
his  hour  was  not  yet  come  (Johnviii.  20),  and  because  no  man  could  take  his 
life  from  him  until  he  himself  laid  it  down  (John  x.  18).^^  Here  again  we 
have  a  display  of  the  glorifying  tendency  of  tradition,  which  loved  to  represent 
Jesus  as  one  defended  from  his  enemies,  like  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  11),  or  Elisha 
(2  Kings  vi.  18),  by  a  heavenly  hand,  or  better  still,  by  the  power  of  his  own 
superior  nature  ;  unless  there  be  supposed  in  this  case,  as  in  the  two  examples 
from  the  Old  Testament,  a  temporary  infliction  of  blindness,  an  illudere  per 
caliginemy  the  idea  of  which  TertuUian  reprobates.^*  Thus  in  this  instance 
also,  the  less  imposing  account  of  the  first  two  Evangelists  is  to  be  preferred, 
namely  that  Jesus,  impeded  from  further  activity  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Naza- 
reneSy  voluntarily  forsook  his  ungrateful  paternal  city. 


§  59. 

DIVERGENCIES   OF   THE   EVANGELISTS   AS    TO   THE    CHRONOLOGY   OF  THE   LIFE 

OF  JESUS.      DURATION   OF   HIS   PUBLIC   MINISTRY. 

In  considering  the  chronology  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  we  must  distinguish 
the  question  of  its  total  duration,  from  that  of  the  arrangement  of  its  par- 
ticular events. 

Not  one  of  our  Evangelists  expressly  tells  us  how  long  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  lasted;  but  while  the  synoptical  writers  give  us  no  clue  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject,  we  find  in  John  certain  data,  which  seem  to  warrant  one.  In 
the  synoptical  gospels  there  is  no  intimation  how  long  after  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  his  imprisonment  and  death  occurred :  nowhere  are  months  and  years 
distinguished ;  and  though  it  is  once  or  twice  said  :  yufff  ^fitpa^  ti  or  Svo 
(Matt  xvii.  i,  xxvi.  2),  these  isolated  fixed  points  furnish  us  with  no  guidance 
in  a  sea  of  general  uncertainty.  On  the  contrary,  the  many  journeys  to  the 
feasts  by  which  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  predecessors,  furnishes  us,  so  to  speak,  with  chronological  abut- 
ments, as  for  each  appearance  of  Jesus  at  one  of  these  annual  feasts,  the 
Passover  especially,  we  must,  deducting  the  first,  reckon  a  full  year  of  his 
ministry.  We  have,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
apparently  at  a  short  interval  (comp.  i.  29,  35,  44,  ii.  i,  12),  a  passover  at- 
tended by  him  (ii.  13).  But  the  next  feast  visited  by  Jesus  (v.  i)  which  is 
indefinitely  designated  a  feast  of  the/e^vs^  has  been  the  perpetual  crux  of  New 
Testament  chronologists.  It  is  only  important  in  determining  the  duration 
of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  passover ;  for  in  this 
case  it  would  mark  the  close  of  his  first  year's  ministry.  We  graiUt  that  tj  koprq 
roiv  *IovW<ov,  iH^  feast  of  the  Javs,  might  very  probably  denote  the  Passover, 
which  was  pre-eminent  among  their  institutions  :  ^  but  it  happens  that  the  best 


^^  Ut  supra,  479;  comp.  2,  p.  214. 

*•  Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  8. 

*  Paulus,  cxeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  788  f. 
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manuscripts  have  in  the  present  passage  no  article,  and  without  it,  the  above 
expression  can  only  signify  indefinitely  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts,  which  the 
author  thought  it  immaterial  to  specify.^     Thus  intrinsically  it  might  mean 
either  the  feast  of  Pentecost,'  Purim,*  the  Passover,^  or  any  other  ;•  but  in 
its  actual  connection  it  is  evidently  not  intended  by  the  narrator  to  imply  the 
Passover,  both  because  he  would  hardly  have  glanced  thus  slightly  at  the  most 
important  of  all  the  feasts,  and  because,  vi.  4,  there  comes  another  Passover, 
so  that  on  the  supposition  we  are  contesting,  he  would  have  passed  in  silence 
over  a  whole  year  between  v.  47,  and  vi.  i.     For  to  give  the  words,  ^v  8c  ryyv? 
TO  wdtrxa  (vL  4),  a  retrospective  meaning,  is  too  artificial  an  expedient  of 
Paulus,  since,  as  he  himself  confesses,^  this  phrase,  elsewhere  in  John,  is  in- 
variably used  with  reference  to  the  immediately  approaching  feast  (ii.   13, 
vii.  2,  xi.  55),  and  must  from  its  nature  have  a  prospective  meaning,  unless 
the*  context  indicate  the  contrary.     Thus  not  until  John  vi.  4,  do  we  meet 
with  the  second  passover,  and  to  this  it  is  not  mentioned  that  Jesus  resorted.® 
Then  follow  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication,  and  after- 
wards, xi.  55,  xii.  I,  the  last  passover  visited  by  Jesus.     According  to  our  view 
of  John  V.  I,  and  vi.  4,  therefore,  we  obtain  two  years  for  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  besides  the  interval  between  his  baptism  and  the  first  Passover, 
The  same  result  is  found  by  those  who,  with  Paulus,  hold  the  feast  mentioned, 
V.  I,  to  be  a  passover,  but  vi.  4,  only  a  retrospective  allusion ;  whereas  the 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  reckoning  a  separate  Passover  to  each  of  the 
passages  in  question,  made  out  three  years.     Meanwhile,  by  this  calculation, 
we  only  get  the  minimum  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  possible 
according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  for  the  writer  nowhere  intimates  that  he  has 
been  punctilious  in  naming  every  feast  that  fell  within  that  ministry,  including 
those  not  observed  by  Jesus,  neither,  unless  we  regard  it  as  established  that 
the  writer  was  ^the  apostle  John,  have  we  any  guarantee  that  he  knew  the 
entire  number. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  calculations,  built  on  the  represent- 
ations of  John,  that  the  synoptical  writers  give  no  reasons  for  limiting  the  term 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  to  a  single  year  :^  but  this  objection  rests  on 
a  supposition  borrowed  from  John  himself,  namely  that  Jesus,  Galilean  though 
he  was,  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  every  Passover  :  a  supposition,  again,  which 
is  overturned  by  the  same  writer's  own  representation.  According  to  him, 
Jesus  left  unobserved  the  passover  mentioned,  vi.  4,  for  from  vi.  i,  where  Jesus 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  through  vi.  17  and  59,  where  he  goes 
to  Capernaum,  and  vii.  i,  where  he  frequents  Galilee,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Jews,  to  vii.  2  and  10,  where  he  proceeds  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Evangelist's  narrative  is  so  closely  consecutive  that 
a  journey  to  the  Passover  can  nowhere  be  inserted.  Out  of  the  synoptical 
gospels,  by  themselves,  we  gather  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus,  for  this  representation  admits  of  our  assigning  him  either 
several  years  of  activity,  or  only  one ;  their  restriction  of  his  intercourse  with 
Jerusalem  to  his  final  journey  being  the  sole  point  in  which  they  control  our 

'  Liicke,  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Job. ,  2,  s.  6. 

*  BengeU  ordo  temporum,  p.  219  f. 

^  Hug,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  2,  s.  229  ff. 

*  Paulus,  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Joh.,  s.  279  f.     Exeg.  Handb.   I,  b,  s.  784  ff. 

^  Summaries  of  the  different  opinions  are  given  by  Hase,  L.  J.,  |  53 ;  and  by  Liicke, 
Comm.  z.  Ev.  Job.,  2,  s.  2  fT. 
T  Exeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  785. 

*  See  Storr,  fiber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Gescb.  und  der  Bnefe  Johannis,  s.  33a 

*  Winer,  b.  Realw.  I,  s.  666. 
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conclusion.  It  is  true  that  several  Fathers  of  the  Church,  ^*^  as  well  as  some 
heretics,^^  speak  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  having  lasted  but  a  single  year ; 
but  that  the  source  of  this  opinion  was  not  the  absence  of  early  journeys  to  the 
feasts  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  but  an  entirely  fortuitous  association,  we  learn 
from  those  Fathers  themselves,  for  they  derive  it  from  the  prophetic  passage 
Isa.  Ixi.  I  f.  applied  by  Jesus  (Luke  iv.)  to  himself.  In  this  passage  there  is 
mention  of  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lordj  ci^iavros  Kv/mov  Scktos,  which  the 
prophet  or,  according  to  the  Evangelical  interpretation,  the  Messiah  is  sent  to 
announce.  Understanding  this  phrase  in  its  strict  chronological  sense,  they 
adopted  from  it  the  notion  of  a  single  messianic  year,  which  was  more  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  synoptical  gospels  than  with  that  of  John,  after  whose 
statement  the  calculation  of  the  church  soon  came  to  be  regulated. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  lowest  computation  of  time,  is  the  tradition, 
also  very  ancient,  that  Jesus  was  baptized  in  his  thirtieth  year,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  crucifixion  was  not  far  from  his  fiftieth.  ^*  But  this  opinion  is  equally 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding.  The  elders  who  had  conversations  with  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord^  in  Asia^  nptaPvrtpoi  oi  Kara  r^v  ^Kciav  *I(t>avFi;  rw 
Tov  Kvpun;  fiaOrfrQ  <rvfiP€fi\riK6T€^, — on  whose  testimony  Irenaeus  relies  when 
he  says,  such  is  the  tradition  of  John^  wapaBeSmKafOA  ravra  rbv  "Icoavn/v, — had 
given  no  information  further  than  that  Christ  taught,  atatem  seniorem  habens. 
That  this  atas  senior  was  the  age  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  is  merely  the  in- 
ference of  Irenaeus,  founded  on  what  the  Jews  allege  as  an  objection  to  the 
discourse  of  Jesus,  John  viii.  57  :  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  ?  language  which  according  to  Irenaeus  could  only  be  addressed 
to  one,  qui  jam  quadragiuta  annos  excessit,  quinquagesimum  autem  annum 
nondum  attigit.  But  the  Jews  might  very  well  say  to  a  man  a  little  more  than 
thirty,  that  he  was  much  too  young  to  have  seen  Abraham,  since  he  had  not 
reached  his  fiftieth  year,  which,  in  the  Jewish  idea,  completed  the  term  of 
manhood.^' 

Thus  we  can  obtain  no  precise  information  from  our  gospels  as  to  how  long 
the  public  labours  of  Jesus  lasted ;  all  we  can  gather  is,  that  if  we  follow  the 
fourth  gospel  we  must  not  reckon  less  than  two  years  and  something  over. 
But  the  repeated  journeys  to  the  feasts  on  which  this  calculation  is  founded 
are  themselves  not  established  beyond  doubt 

Opposed  to  this  minimum,  we -gain  a  maximum,  if  we  understand,  from 
Luke  iii.  i  ff.  and  23,  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  and  add  to  this  that  his  crucifixion  occurred  under  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate.  For  as  Pilate  was  recalled  from  his  post  in  the 
year  of  Tiberius's  death,"  and  as  Tiberius  reigned  rather  more  than  seven 
years  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,i^  it  follows  that  seven  years  are  the 
maximum  of  the  possible  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  after  his  baptism. 
But  while  one  of  these  data,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  crucified  under  Pilate,  is 
well  attested,  the  other  is  rendered  suspicious  by  its  association  with  a  chro- 
nological error,  so  that  in  fact  we  cannot  achieve  here  even  a  proximate,  still 
less  an  accurate  solution  of  our  question. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  i,  p.  174,  Wurzb.  ed.,  34oSyIburg ;  Orig.de  principp.  iv.  5,  comp. 
lioroil.  in  Luc.  32. 

*^  Iren.  adv.  haer.  i.  i,  5.  ii.  35,  38,  on  the  Valentinians.     Clem.  horn,  xvil  19. 

"  Iren  ii.  xxii.  5  f.     Comp.  Credner,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  I,  s.  215. 

^  Lightfoot  and  Tholuck  in  loc. 

**  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  iv.  2. 

^'  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  Ixxiii.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  vi.  10. 
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§  60. 

THE   ATTEMPTS   AT  A   CHRONOLOGICAL   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE   PARTICULAR 

EVENTS    IN   THE   PUBLIC   LIFE   OF  JESUS. 

In  attempting  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  particular  events  occur- 
ring in  the  interval  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  his  crucifixion,  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  synoptical  writers  to  John,  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
them  both  a  separate  and  a  comparative  examination.  As  to  the  latter,  if  its 
result  be  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  accounts,  the  journeys  to  the  feasts  in 
John  must  form  the  panels  between  which  the  materials  of  the  synoptical 
writers  must  be  so  inserted,  that  between  each  pair  of  journeys  with  the  inci- 
dents at  Jerusalem  to  which  they  gave  rise,  would  fall  a  portion  of  the  Galilean 
history.  For  this  incorporation  to  be  effected  with  any  certainty,  two  things 
would  be  essential ;  first,  a  notice  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  by 
the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  often  as  the  fourth  speaks  of  a  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  part  of  John,  an  intimation,  if  not  a  narration, 
between  his  accounts  of  the  several  feasts,  of  the  Galilean  occurrences  repre- 
sented by  the  synoptical  writers  as  an  uninterrupted  traia  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  synoptical  writers  fail  in  the  required  notice ;  while  it  is  notorious 
that  John,  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  is  only 
in  two  or  three  instances  in  coincidence  with  the  other  Evangelists.  John 
says  (iii.  24)  that  when  Jesus  began  his  ministry,  John  was  not  yet  cast  into 
prison ;  Matthew  makes  the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee  subsequent  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  (iv.  12),  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  that 
return  was  from  the  first  passover,  and  not  from  the  baptism  ;  ^  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that  Matthew  places  the  commencement  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  presupposes  no  earlier  ministry  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem, 
so  that  the  two  statements,  instead  of  dovetailing,  as  has  been  imagined,  are 
altogether  incompatible.  The  next,  but  very  dubious  point  of  contact,  occurs 
in  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son,  according  to  John  iv.  46  ff.,  or  the  cen- 
turion's servant,  according  to  Matt  viii.  5  ff.,  and  Luke  vii.  i  ff.,  which  John 
places  (v.  47)  immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  his  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  Judea  and  Samaria,  during  and  after  the  first  passover.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  then,  that  the  corresponding  narration  of  the  synoptical  writers 
would  be  preceded  by  some  intimation  of  the  first  journey  made  by  Jesus 
to  a  feast.  Not  only  is  such  an  intimation  wanting — there  is  not  a  single 
aperture  to  be  found  for  the  insertion  of  this  journey,  since,  according  to  the 
synoptical  writers,  the  cure  in  question  was  an  immediate  sequel  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  Matthew  and  Luke  represent  as  the  culminating 
point,  of  an  apparently  uninterrupted  course  of  teaching  and  miracles  in 
Galilee.  Thus  neither  at  this  point  is  the  chronology  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists to  be  eked  out  by  that  of  the  fourth,  since  they  nowhere  present  a 
joint  on  to  which  the  statements  of  the  latter  can  be  articulated.  Another 
more  decided  coincidence  between  the  two  parties  exists  in  the  associated 
narratives  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  and  that  of  walking  on  the  sea,  John 
vi.  1-2 1,  Matt.  xiv.  14-36  parall,  which  John  places  in  the  interval  imme- 
diately preceding  the  second  passover,  unvisited  by  Jesus ;  but  he  differs  so 
completely  from  the  synoptical  writers  in  his  account  of  these  miracles,  both 
in  their  introduction  and  termination,  that  either  he  or  they  must  inevitably 
be  wrong.     For  while,  according  to  Matthew,  Jesus  retires  from  Nazareth 

'  Comp.  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  a,  214  £ 
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probably,  at  all  events  from  some  part  of  Galilee,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sea,  where  he  effects  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  ;  according  to  John  he 
sets  out  from  Jerusalem.  Further,  in  the  first  two  gospels  Jesus  proceeds 
after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  into  a  district  where  he  was  less  known  (both 
Matt.  V.  35  and  Mark  v.  54  expressly  stating  that  the  people  knew  him), 
whereas  in  John  he  goes  directly  to  Capernaum,  with  which  of  all  places  he 
was  the  most  familiar.  We  know  not  here  whether  to  tax  the  synoptical 
writers  or  John  with  a  mistake  :  and  as  we  cannot  pronounce  whether  he  or 
they  have  placed  this  incident  too  early  or  too  late,  we  are  equally  ignorant 
how  much  of  the  synoptical  narratives  we  are  to  place  before,  and  how  much 
after,  the  second  passover,  which  John  makes  nearly  cotemporary  with  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Here,  however,  the  points  of  contact  between 
this  Evangelist  and  his  predecessors  are  at  an  end,  until  we  come  to  the  last 
journey  of  Jesus ;  and  if  they  are  too  uncertain  to  promise  even  a  simple 
division  of  the  synoptical  materials  by  the  two  Passovers,  how  can  we  hope, 
by  the  journeys  of  Jesus  to  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  iofn^  twv  *Iov&uW,  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  if  that  be  a  separate 
journey,  to  classify  chronologically  the  uninterrupted  series  of  Galilean  occur- 
rences in  the  first  three  gospels  ?  Nevertheless  this  has  been  attempted  by  a 
succession  of  theologians  down  to  the  present  time,  with  an  expenditure  of 
acumen  and  erudition,  worthy  of  a  more  fertile  subject ;  *  but  unprejudiced 
judges  have  decided,  that  as  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  has 
scarcely  any  elements  that  can  give  certitude  to  such  a  classification,  not  one 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  gospels  yet  written  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
anything  more  than  a  tissue  of  historical  conjectures.^ 

It  remains  to  estimate  the  chronological  value  of  the  synoptical  writers, 
apart  from  John.  They  are  so  firequentiy  at  variance  with  each  other  in  the 
order  of  events,  and  it  is  so  seldom  that  one  has  all  the  probabilities  on  his 
side,  that  each  of  them  may  be  convicted  of  numerous  chronological  errors, 
which  must  undermine  our  confidence  in  his  accuracy.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that,  in  the  composition  of  their  books,  they  meditated  no  precise 
chronological  order,*  and  this  is  partially  confirmed  by  their  mode  of  narra- 
tion. Throughout  the  interval  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  their  narratives  resemble  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  strung 
together  mostly  on  a  thread  of  mere  analogy  and  association  of  ideas.  But 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  above  opinion.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  purport  of  their  narratives,  and  the  indecisiveness  and  unifor- 
mity of  their  connecting  phrases,  we  can  detect  their  want  of  insight  into  the 
more  accurate  chronological  relations  of  what  they  record;  but  that  t/ie 
authors  flattered  themselves  they  were  giving  a  chronological  narration,  is 
evident  from  those  very  connecting  phrases,  which,  however  indecisive,  have 
almost  always  a  chronological  character,  such  as  KaTafiavri  dirb  rov  opovs, 
vapay iiiv  iK^WtVy  ravra  avrov  XaXovrros,  cv  air^  tq  r^jLipff.^  r6T€j  koL  i8ov,  etc.* 

The  incidents  and  discourses  detailed  by  John  are,  for  the  most  part,  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  he  is  therefore  not  liable  to  the  same  control  in  his  chrono- 
logy from  independent  authors,  as  are  the  synoptical  writers  from  each  other ; 
neither  is  his  narration  wanting  in  connectedness  and  sequence.     Hence  our 

*  Sec  especially  the  labours  of  Paulus  in  the  Chronological  Excursus  of  his  Commentary 
and  his  exegetical  Manual ;  of  Hug,  in  the  Einl.  z.  N.  T.  2,  s.  2,  233  ff ;  and  others,  given 
by  Winer  in  his  bibl.  Realworterbuch  i,  s.  667. 

'  Winer,  ut  sup. ;  comp.  Kaiser,  biblische  Theologie,  i,  s.  254.  Anm  ;  die  Abhandlung 
iiber  die  verschiedenen  Rucksichten  u.  s.  w.,  in  Bertholdt's  krit.  Journal,  5,  s.  239. 

*  Olshausen  i,  s.  24  ff. 

*  Schneckenburger's  Beitiage,  s.  25  ff. 
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decision  on  the  merits  of  his  chronological  order  is  dependent  on  the  answer 
to  the  following  question  :  Is  the  development  and  progress  of  the  cause  aod 
plan  of  Jesus,  as  given  by  the  fourth  Evangelist,  credible  in  itself  and  ofl 
comparison  with  available  data,  drawn  from  the  other  gospels  ?  The  solution 
to  this  question  is  involved  in  the  succeeding  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JESUS  AS  THE  MESSIAH.* 


§  6i. 

JESUS,   THE  SON   OF   MAN. 

In  treating  of  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  conceived  himself  to  stand  to  the 
messianic  idea,  we  can  distinguish  his  dicta  concerning  his  own  person  from 
those  concerning  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

The  appellation  which  Jesus  commonly  gives  himself  in  the  Gospels  is,  the 
Son  ofmattj  6  vlb^  rov  avBpwrov.     The  exactly  corresponding  Hebrew  expres- 
sion own?  is  in  the  Old  Testament  a  frequent  designation  of  man  in  general, 
and  thus  we  might  be  induced  to  understand  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.     This 
interpretation  would  suit  some  passages ;  for  example,  Matt.  xiL  8,  where 
Jesus  says :  The  Son  of  man  is  lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  day,  Kvpios  yap  iari 
"•^ov  aapparov  6  vios  rov  dvOpiinrovj — words   which  will  fitly  enough  take  a 
general  meaning,  such  as  Grotius  affixes  to  them,  namely,  that  man  is  lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  especially  if  we  compare  Mark  (ii.  27),  who  introduces  them  by 
t:he  proposition,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath^ 
<ra)3/3arov  Sia  rov  SivOpunrov  iyivcro,  ov\  6  avOpwiro^  Slol  to  <rd/3/3aTov,      But 

n  the  majority  of  cases,  the  phrase  in  question  is  evidently  used  as  a  special 
signation.  Thus,  Matt.  viiL  20,  a  scribe  volunteers  to  become  a  disciple 
f  Jesus,  and  is  admonished  to  count  the  cost  in  the  words.  The  Son  of  man 
not  where  to  lay  his  head^  6  vios  rov  dvOptDirov  ovk  l;^€i,  woO  rrjv  kc^oX^v 
:  here  some  particular  man  must  be  intended,  nay,  the  particular  man 
Miio  whose  companionship  the  scribe  wished  to  enter,  that  is,  Jesus  himself. 
a  reason  for  the  self-application  of  this  term  by  Jesus,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  used  the  third  person  after  the  oriental  manner,  to  avoid  the  /.^ 
"^'ut  for  a  speaker  to  use  the  third  person  in  reference  to  himself,  is  only 
missible,  if  he  would  be  understood,  when  the  designation  he  employs  is 
Yccise,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  person  present,  as  when  a  father  or  a 
ing  uses  his  appropriate  title  of  himself;  or  when,  if  the  designation  be  not 
^ecise,  its  relation  is  made  clear  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  limita- 
is  eminently  indispensable  if  an  individual  speak  of  himself  under  the 
ixniversal  designation  man.  We  grant  that  occasionally  a  gesture  might 
supply  the  place'  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun ;  but  that  Jesus  in  every 
instance  of  his  usih|^  this  habitual  expression  had  recourse  to  some  visible 
^^Planatory  sign,  or\that  the  Evangelists  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  supplied 

All  that  relates  to  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  dying,  and  rising  again,  is  here 
^^Uted,  and  reserved  for  the  history  of  the  Passion. 

I^aulus,  exeget.  Handb.  ilt  6,  s.  465  ;  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  32a 

aBx 
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its  necessary  absence  from  a  written  document  by  some  demonstrative 
addition,  is  inconceivable.  If  both  Jesus  and  the  Evangelists  held  such  an 
elucidation  superfluous,  they  must  have  seen  in  the  expression  itself  the  key 
to  its  precise  application.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Jesus  intended  by  it  to 
point  himself  out  as  the  ideal  man— man  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word ;  ^ 
but  this  is  a  modem  theory,  not  an  historical  inference,  for  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  expression  in  the  time  of  Jesus,"  and  it  would 
be  more  easy  to  show,  as  others  have  attempted,  that  the  appellation.  Son  of 
Marty  so  frequently  used  by  Jesus,  had  reference  to  his  lowly  and  despised 
condition.*  Apart  however  from  the  objection  that  this  acceptation  also 
would  require  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  though  it  might  be 
adapted  to  many  passages,  as  Matt.  viii.  20;  John  L  51,  there  are  others 
(such  as  Matt.  xvii.  22,  where  Jesus,  foretelling  his  violent  death,  designates 
himself  6  vlos  tou  dv^p^wrov)  which  demand  the  contrast  of  high  dignity  with 
an  ignominious  fate.  So  in  Matt  x.  23,  the  assurance  given  to  the  commis- 
sioned disciples  that  before  they  had  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  the  Son  of 
Man  would  come,  could  have  no  weight  unless  this  expression  denoted  a 
person  of  importance  ;  and  that  such  was  its  significance  is  proved  by  a  com- 
parison of  Matt.  xvi.  28,  where  there  is  also  a  mention  of  an  ipxt^rBax,  a  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man,  but  with  the  addition  iv  t^  jSao-iAcif,  avrou.  As  this  addi- 
tion can  only  refer  to  the  messianic  kingdom,  the  vlos  rov  &yOp<inrov  must  be 
the  Messiah. 

How  so  apparently  vague  an  appellation  came  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Messiah,  we  gather  from  Matt.  xxvL  64  parall.,  where  the  Son  of  man  is 
depicted  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to 
Dan.  vii.  13  f.  where  after  having  treated  of  the  fall  of  the  four  beasts,  the 
writer  says  :  I  saw  in  the  night  visions^  and  behold^  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
(B^?^  ">35  ws  vtos  avOpumov,  LXX.)  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven^  and  came  to 
tlu  Ancient  of  days.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion^  and  glory ^  and  a 
kingdom^  that  all  people^  nations  and  languages  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion.  The  four  beasts  (v.  17  ff.)  were  symbolical  of  the 
four  great  empires,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Macedonian,  with  its  offshoot, 
Syria,  After  their  fall,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  given  in  perpetuity  to  the 
People  of  God,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High :  hence,  he  was  to  come  with 
clouds  of  heaven  could  only  be,  either  a  personification  of  the  holy  people,* 
or  a  leader  of  heavenly  origin  under  whom  they  were  to  achieve  their  destined 
triumph — in  a  word,  the  Messiah ;  and  this  was  the  customary  interpretation 
among  the  Jews.^  Two  things  are  predicated  of  this  personage, — that  hft  was 
like  the  Son  of  man,  and  that  he  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  bijt  the 
former  particular  is  his  distinctive  characteristic,  and  imports  either  that  he 
had  not  a  superhuman  form,  that  of  an  angel  for  instance,  though  descendL." 
from  heaven,  or  else  that  the  kingdom  about  to  be  established  presented  in 
its  humanity  a  contrast  to  the  inhumanity  of  its  predecessors,  of  which  fero- 
cious beasts  were  the  fitting  emblems.^  At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  the  Jews 
regarded  the  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  ^\W  ^^JJTDV  as  the  more 
essential  attribute  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  gave  him  the  name  Anani,  after 
the  Jewish  taste  of  making  a  merely  accessory  circumstance  the  permanent 


'  Thus  after  Herder,  Koster  e.  g.  in  Immanuei,  s,  265. 

'  Lucke,  Comm.  zum  Joh.,  I,  s.  397  f. 

^  e.g.  Grotius. 

^  Aoenesra,  see  Havemick,  ut  sup.  Comm.  zum  Daniel,  s.  244. 

*  Schottgen,  horse,  ii.  s.  63,  73  ;  Havemick,  ut  sup.,  s.  243  f. 

*  See  for  the  most  important  opinions^  HiTemick,  ut  sup.,  s.  242  f. 
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epithet  of  a  person  or  thing.®  If,  then,  the  expression  o  vtos  toO  avOpioirov 
necessarily  recalled  the  above  passage  in  Daniel,  generally  believed  to  relate 
to  the  Messiah,  it  is  impossible  that  Jesus  could  so  often  use  it,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  declarations  evidently  referring  to  the  Messiah,  without  intending 
it  as  the  designation  of  that  personage. 

That  by  the  expression  in  question  Jesus  meant  himself,  without  relation  to 
the  messianic  dignity,  is  less  probable  than  the  contrary  supposition,  that  he 
might  often  mean  the  Messiah  when  he  spoke  of  the  Son  of  Marty  without 
relation  to  his  own  person.  When,  Matt.  x.  23,  on  the  first  mission  of  the 
twelve  apostles  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  comforts  them  under 
the  prospect  of  their  future  persecutions  by  the  assurance  that  they  would  not 
have  gone  over  all  the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  we 
should  rather,  taking  this  declaration  alone,  think  of  a  third  person,  whose 
speedy  messianic  appearance  Jesus  was  promising,  than  of  the  speaker  him- 
self, seeing  that  he  was  already  come,  and  it  would  not  be  antecedently  clear 
how  he  could  represent  his  own  coming  as  one  still  in  anticipation.  So  also 
when  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  37  ff.)  mterprets  the  Sower  of  the  parable  to  be  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  have  a  harvest  and  a  tribunal, 
he  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  as  a  third  person  distinct  from 
himselC  This  is  equally  the  case,  xvi.  27  f.,  where,  to  prove  the  proposition 
that  the  loss  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  gain  of  the  whole 
world,  he  urges  the  sp>eedy  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  administer  retribu- 
tion. Lastly,  in  the  connected  discourses.  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv.  paralL,  many  par- 
ticulars would  be  more  easily  conceived,  if  the  vios  tov  avOpwvov  whose 
TTCLpoucTia  Jesus  describes,  were  understood  to  mean  another  than  himself. 

But  this  explanation  is  far  from  being  applicable  to  the  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  Jesus  uses  this  expression.  When  he  represents  the  Son  of 
Man,  not  as  one  still  to  be  expected,  but  as  one  already  come  and  actually 
present,  for  example,  in  Matt  xviii.  1 1,  where  he  says :  The  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  save  that  which  was  lost\  when  he  justifies  his  own  acts  by  the 
authority  with  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  invested,  as  in  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  when, 
Mark  viii.  31  ff.  comp.  Matt  xvi.  22,  he  speaks  of  the  approaching  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  Man,  so  as  to  elicit  from  Peter  the  exclamation,  ov 
firj  corai  croi  roxnoy  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee ;  in  these  and  similar  cases  he 
can  only,  by  the  vtos  tov  dvOpomov^  have  intended  himself.  And  even  those 
passages,  which,  taken  singly,  we  might  have  found  capable  of  application  to 
a  messianic  person,  distinct  from  Jesus,  lose  this  capability  when  considered 
in  their  entire  connexion.  It  is  possible,  however,  either  that  the  writer  may 
have  misplaced  certain  expressions,  or  that  the  ultimately  prevalent  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Man  caused  what  was  originally  said  merely  of  the 
latter,  to  be  viewed  in  immediate  relation  to  the  former. 

Thus  besides  the  fact  that  Jesus  on  many  occasions  called  himself  the  Son 
of  Man,  there  remains  the  possibility  that  on  many  others,  he  may  have 
designed  another  person ;  and  if  so,  the  latter  would  in  the  order  of  time 
naturally  precede  the  former.  Whether  this  possibility  can  be  heightened  to 
a  reality,  must  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  following  question :  Is  there,  in 
the  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  from  which  all  his  recorded  declarations  are 
taken,  any  fragment  which  indicates  that  he  had  not  yet  conceived  himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  ? 

• 

•  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  designation  of  David's  elegy,  2  Sam.  i.  I7ff.  as  ri^j5 

and  the  denomination  of  the  Messiah  as  09)^.     Had  Schleiermacher  considered  the  nature  of 

Jewish  appellatives,  he  would  not  have  called  the  reference  of  v\h%  ro^  d.  to  the  passage  in 
Paniel,  a  strange  idea.     (Glaubensl.,  §  99,  s.  99,  Anm.) 
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§  62. 

HOW   SOON   DID  JESUS   CONCEIVE   HIMSELF  TO   BE  THE  MESSIAH,    AND   FIND 

RECOGNITION   AS   SUCH   FROM   OTHERS? 

Jesus  held  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  this  is 
an  indisputable  fact.  Not  only  did  he,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  receive 
with  satisfaction  the  confession  of  the  disciples  that  he  was  the  Xpccrro^  (Matt, 
xvi.  16  f.)  and  the  salutation  of  the  people,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  (xxL 
15  f.) ;  not  only  did  he  before  a  public  tribunal  (Matt.  xxvi.  64,  comp.  John 
xviii.  37)  as  well  as  to  private  individuals  (John  iv.  26,  ix.  37,  x.  25)  re- 
peatedly declare  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  but  the  fact  that  his  disciples 
after  his  death  believed  and  proclaimed  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  is  not  to  be 
comprehended,  unless,  when  living,  he  had  implanted  the  conviction  in  their 
minds. 

To  the  more  searching  question,  how  soon  Jesus  began  to  declare  himself 
the  Messiah  and  to  be  regarded  as  such  by  others,  the  Evangelists  almost 
unanimously  reply,  that  he  assumed  that  character  from  the  time  of  his 
baptism.  All  of  them  attach  to  his  baptism  circumstances  which  must  have 
convinced  himself,  if  yet  uncertain,  and  all  others  who  witnessed  or  credited 
them,  that  he  was  no  less  than  the  Messiah ;  John  makes  his  earliest  disciples 
recognise  his  right  to  that  dignity  on  their  first  interview  (i.  42  fT.),  and 
Matthew  attributes  to  him  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  a  representation  of  himself  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (vii.  21 
ff.)  and  therefore  the  Messiah. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  closer  examination,  there  appears  a  remarkable  diver- 
gency on  this  subject  between  the  synoptical  statement  and  that  of  John. 
While,  namely,  in  John,  Jesus  remains  throughout  true  to  his  assertion,  and 
the  disciples  and  his  followers  among  the  populace  to  their  conviction,  that 
he  is  the  Messiah  ;  in  the  synoptical  gospels  there  is  a  vacillation  discernible 
— the  previously  expressed  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  and  people 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  sometimes  vanishes  and  gives  place  to  a  much 
lower  view  of  him,  and  even  Jesus  himself  becomes  more  reserved  in  his 
declarations.  This  is  particularly  striking  when  the  synoptical  statement  is 
compared  with  that  of  John ;  but  even  when  they  are  separately  considered, 
the  result  is  the  same. 

According  to  John  (vi.  15),  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  the  people  were 
inclined  to  constitute  Jesus  their  (messianic)  King ;  on  the  contrary,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  three  Evangelists,  either  about  the  same  time  (Luke  ix.  18  f.) 
or  still  later  (Matt.  xvi.  13  f.  ;  Mark  viii.  27  f.)  the  disciples  could  only  report, 
on  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  master,  that  some  said  he  was 
the  resuscitated  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  others  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  old 
prophets :  in  reference  to  that  passage  of  John,  however,  as  also  to  the 
synoptical  one.  Matt.  xiv.  33,  according  to  which,  some  time  before  Jesus 
elicited  the  above  report  of  the  popular  opinion,  the  people  who  were  with 
him  in  the  ship  ^  when  he  had  allayed  the  storm,  fell  at  his  feet  and  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  Son  of  God,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  Jesus  had 
spoken  or  acted  with  peculiar  impressiveness,  individuals,  in  the  exaltation  of 
the  moment,  might  be  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
while  the  general  and  calm  voice  of  the  people  yet  pronounced  him  to  be 
merely  a  prophet 

^  That  the  expression  ol  h  r{;  irXofy  includes  more  than  the  disciples,  vid.  Fritzsche^  in 
loc 
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But  there  is  a  more  troublesome  divergency  relative  to  the  disciples.  In 
John,  Andrew,  after  his  first  interview  with  Jesus,  says  to  his  brother,  we  have 
found  the  Messiah^  €vpT^KafjL€v  t6v  Mco-o-tW  (i.  42) ;  and  Philip  describes  him  to 
Nathanael  as  the  person  foretold  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  (v.  46) ;  Nathan- 
ael  salutes  him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel  (v.  50) ;  and  the 
subsequent  confession  of  Peter  appearsmerely  a  renewed  avowal  of  what  had 
been  long  a  familiar  truth.  In  the  synoptical  Evangelists  it  is  only  after  pro- 
longed intercourse  with  Jesus,  and  shortly  before  his  sufferings,  that  the 
ardent  Peter  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  is  the  X^toros,  6  vib^  rov  0€ov 
T0V  iSnrraq  (Matt  xvi.  16,  paralL).  It  is  impossible  that  this  confession  should 
make  so  strong  an  impression  on  Jesus  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  should 
pronounce  Peter  blessed,  and  his  confession  the  fruit  of  immediate  divine 
revelation,  as  Matthew  narrates ;  or  that,  as  all  the  three  Evangelists  inform 
us  (xvi.  20,  viii.  30,  ix.  21),  he  should,  as  if  alarmed,  forbid  the  disciples  to 
promulgate  their  conviction,  unless  it  represented  not  an  opinion  long  cherished 
in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  but  a  new  light,  which  had  just  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  Peter,  and  through  him  was  communicated  to  his  associates. 

There  is  a  third  equally  serious  discrepancy,  relative  to  the  declarations 
of  Jesus  concerning  his  Messiahship.  According  to  John  he  sanctions  the 
homage  which  Nathanael  renders  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  King  of 
Israel,  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  public  career,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  himself  under  the  messianic  title,  Son  of  Man  (i.  51  f.)  :  to 
the  Samaritans  also  after  his  first  visit  to  the  passover  (iv.  26,  39  ff.),  and  to 
the  Jews  on  the  second  (v.  46),  he  makes  himself  known  as  the  Messiah  pre- 
dicted by  Moses.  According  to  the  synoptical  writers,  on  the  contrary,  he 
prohibits,  in  the  instance  above  cited  and  in  many  others,  the  dissemination 
of  the  doctrine  of  his  Messiahship,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  adherents.  Farther, 
when  he  asks  his  disciples.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  (Matt.  xvi.  15)  he 
seems  to  wish  *  that  they  should  derive  their  conviction  of  his  Messiahship 
from  his  discourses  and  actions,  and  when  he  ascribes  the  avowed  faith  of 
Peter  to  a  revelation  from  his  heavenly  Father,  he  excludes  the  possibility  of 
hb  having  himself  previously  made  this  disclosure  to  his  disciples,  either  in 
the  manner  described  by  John,  or  in  the  more  indirect  one  attributed  to  him 
by  Matthew  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  hitherto  believed  his  assurance,  and  that  hence  Jesus  referred 
the  new-born  faith  of  Peter  to  divine  influence. 

Thus,  on  the  point  under  discussion  the  synoptical  statement  is  contra- 
dictory, not  only  to  that  of  John,  but  to  itself ;  it  appears  therefore  that  it 
ought  to  be  unconditionally  surrendered  before  that  of  John,  which  is  con- 

•  There  is  a  difficulty  involved  in  the  form  of  the  question,  put  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  :  riva 
fit  Xtyowrw  ol  AvOponroi  eZyat,  row  v16ptou  dy$pJ)Tov  ;  i.e.  what  opinion  have  the  people  of  me, 
the  Messiah  ?  This,  when  compared  with  the  sequel,  seems  a  premature  disclosure  ;  hence 
expositors  have  variously  endeavoured  to  explain  away  its  prima  facie  meaning.  Some  (e.g. 
Beza)  understand  the  subordinate  clause,  not  as  a  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  his  own 
person,  but  as  a  closer  limitation  of  the  question  :  For  whom  do  the  people  take  me  ?  for 
the  Messiah  ?  But  this  would  be  a  leading  question,  which,  as  FflMsche  well  observes, 
would  indicate  an  eagerness  for  the  messianic  title,  not  elsewhere  discernible  in  Jesus. 
Others,  therefore,  (as  Paulus  and  Fritzsche,)  give  the  expression  vlds  r.  d.  a  general  significa- 
tion, and  interpret  the  question  thus  :  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  individual  addressing 
you,  am  ?  But  this  explanation  has  been  already  refuted  in  the  foregoing  section.  If,  then, 
we  reject  the  opinion  that  the  vl6i  r.  d.  is  an  addition  which  the  exuberant  faith  of  the 
writer  was  apt  to  suggest  even  in  an  infelicitous  connexion,  we  are  restricted  to  De  Wette*s 
riew  (exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  86  f),  namely,  that  the  expression,  6  vlbs  r.  a.  was  indeed  an 
appellation  of  the  Messiah,  but  an  indirect  one,  so  that  it  might  convey  that  meaning,  as  an 
aUusion  to  Daniel,  to  Jesus  and  those  already  aware  of  his  Messiahship,  while  to  others  it 
was  merely  the  equivalent  of,  this  man. 
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sistent  with  itself,  and  one  of  our  critics  has  justly  reproached  it  with  derang- 
ing the  messianic  economy  in  the  life  of  Jesus.'  But  here  again  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  approved  canon,  that  in  glorifying  narratives,  such  as  our 
gospels,  where  various  statements  are  confronted,  that  is  the  least  probable 
which  best  subserves  the  object  of  glorification.  Now  this  is  the  case  with 
John's  statement ;  according  to  which,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  his  Messiahship  shines  forth  in  unchanging  splen- 
dour, while,  according  to  the  synoptical  writers,  it  is  liable  to  a  variation  in 
its  light  But  though  this  criterion  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  first  three 
Evangelists,  it  is  impossible  that  the  order  in  which  they  make  ignorance  and 
concealment  follow  on  plain  declarations  and  recognitions  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  can  be  correct ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  they  have  mingled  and 
confounded  two  separate  periods  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  latter  of  which 
alone  he  presented  himself  as  the  Messiah.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  watch- 
word of  Jesus  on  his  first  appearance  differed  not,  even  verbally,  from  that  of 
John,  who  professed  merely  to  be  a  forerunner  ;  it  is  the  same  Repent^  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (Matt.  iv.  17)  with  which  John  had  roused  the 
Jews  (iii.  2) ;  and  indicates  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  an  assumption  of 
the  character  of  Messiah,  with  whose  coming  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
actually  to  commence,  but  merely  that  of  a  teacher  who  points  to  it  as  yet 
future.*  Hence  the  latest  critic  of  the  first  gospel  justly  explains  all  those 
discourses  and  actions  therein  narrated,  by  which  Jesus  explicitly  claims  to 
be  the  Messiah,  or,  in  consequence  of  which  this  dignity  is  attributed  to  him 
and  accepted,  if  they  occur  before  the  manifestation  of  himself  recorded  in 
John  v.,  or  before  the  account  of  the  apostolic  confession  (Matt  xvi.),  as 
offences  of  the  writer  against  chronology  or  literal  tnith.^  We  have  only  to 
premise,  that  as  chronological  confusion  prevails  throughout,  the  position  of 
this  confession  shortly  before  the  history  of  the  Passion,  in  nowise  obliges  us 
to  suppose  that  it  was  so  late  before  Jesus  was  recognised  as  the  Messiah 
among  his  disciples,  since  Peter's  avowal  may  have  occurred  in  a  much 
earlier  period  of  their  intercourse.  This,  however,  is  incomprehensible — that 
the  same  reproach  should  not  attach  even  more  strongly  to  the  fourth  gospel 
than  to  the  first,  or  to  the  synoptical  writers  in  general  For  it  is  surely  more 
pardonable  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  should  give  us  the  pre-messianic 
memoirs  in  the  wrong  place,  than  that  the  fourth  should  not  give  them  at  all ; 
more  endurable  in  the  former,  to  mingle  the  two  periods,  than  in  the  latter, 
quite  to  obliterate  the  earlier  one. 

If  then  Jesus  did  not  lay  claim  to  the  Messiahship  from  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career,  was  this  omission  the  result  of  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind  ; 
or  had  he  from  the  first  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  concealed 
it  for  certain  reasons?  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  a  point  already 
mentioned  must  be  more  carefully  weighed.  In  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
but  not  so  exclusively  that  the  fourth  has  nothing  similar,  when  Jesus  efifects 
a  miracle  of  healing  he  almost  invariably  forbids  the  person  cured  to  promul- 
gate the  event,  in  these  or  similar  words,  opa  /lii/Scvl  €111779;  e.g.  the  leper. 
Matt.  viii.  4,  paralL  ;  the  blind  men.  Matt  ix.  30 ;  a  multitude  of  the  healed, 
Matt  xii.  16  ;  the  parents  of  the  resuscitated  damsel,  Mark  v.  43 ;  above  all 
he  enjoins  silence  on  the  demoniacs,  Mark  i.  34,  iii.  12  ;  and  John  v.  13,  it 
is  said,  after  the  cure  of  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  Jesus  had  conveyed 
himself  away,  a  multitude  being  in  that  place.     Thus  also  he  forbade  the  three 

'  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Urspning  u.  s.  f.,  s.  28  f. 

*  This  distinction  of  two  periods  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus  is  also  made  by  Fritzsche, 
Comm.  in  Matth.,  s.  213.  536,  and  Schneckenburger  ut  sup. 
^  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.,  s.  29. 
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who  were  with  him  on  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  to  publish  the  scene 
they  had  witnessed  (Matt  xvii.  9)  ;  and  after  the  confession  of  Peter,  he 
chsurges  the  disciples  to  tell  no  man  the  conviction  it  expressed  (Luke 
ix.  2i).  This  prohibition  of  Jesus  could  hardly,  as  most  commentators 
suppose,^  be  determined  by  various  circumstantial  motives,  at  one  time 
having  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  person  healed,  at  another  to  the 
humour  of  the  people,  at  another  to  the  situation  of  Jesus :  rather,  as  there  is 
an  essential  similarity  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  lays  this  injunction 
on  the  people,  if  we  discern  a  probable  motive  for  it  on  any  occasion,  we  are 
warranted  in  applying  the  same  motive  to  the  remaining  cases.  This  motive 
is  scarcely  any  other  than  the  desire  that  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
should  not  be  too  widely  spread.  When  (Mark  i.  34)  Jesus  would  not  allow 
the  ejected  demons  to  speak  because  they  knew  hiniy  when  he  charged  the 
multitudes  that  they  should  not  make  him  known  (Matt.  xiL  16),  he  evidently 
intended  that  the  former  should  not  proclaim  him  in  the  character  in  which 
their  more  penetrative,  demoniacal  glance  had  viewed  him,  nor  the  latter  in 
that  revealed  by  the  miraculous  cvre  he  had  wrought  on  them — in  short,  they 
were  not  to  betray  their  knowledge  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  As  a  reason 
for  this  wish  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  it  has  been  alleged,  on  the  strength  of 
John  vi.  15,  that  he  sought  to  avoid  awakening  the  political  idea  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  in  the  popular  mind,  with  the  disturbance  which  would  be 
its  inevitable  result.''  This  would  be  a  valid  reason ;  but  the  synoptical 
writers  represent  the  wish,  partly  as  the  effect  of  humility;®  Matthew,  in 
connexion  with  a  prohibition  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  applying  to  Jesus  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  (xlii.  if.)  where  the  servant  of  God  is  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  his  stillness  and  unobtrusiveness  :  partly,  and  in  a  greater  degree, 
as  the  effect  of  an  apprehension  that  the  Messiah,  at  least  such  an  one  as 
Jesus,  would  be  at  once  proscribed  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 

From  all  this  it  might  appear  that  Jesus  was  restrained  merely  by  external 
motives,  from  the  open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship,  and  that  his  own  con- 
viction of  it  existed  from  the  first  in  equal  strength  ;  but  this  conclusion  can- 
not be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  consideration  above  mentioned,  that 
Jesus  began  his  career  with  the  same  announcement  as  the  Baptist,  an 
announcement  which  can  scarcely  have  more  than  one  import — an  exhorta- 
tion to  prepare  for  a  coming  Messiah.  The  most  natural  supposition  is  that 
Jesus,  first  the  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  in  preach- 
ing repentance  and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  took  originally 
the  same  position  as  his  former  master  in  relation  to  the  messianic  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  reach  and  liberality  of  his  mind,  and  only  gradu- 
ally attained  the  elevation  of  thinking  himself  the  Messiah.  This  supposition 
explains  in  the  simplest  manner  the  prohibition  we  have  been  considering, 
especially  that  annexed  to  the  confession  of  Peter.  For  as  often  as  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  the  Messiah  suggested  itself  to  others,  and  was 
presented  to  him  from  without,  Jesus  must  have  shrunk,  as  if  appalled,  to 
hear  confidently  uttered  that  which  he  scarcely  ventured  to  surmise,  or  which 
had  but  recently  become  clear  to  himself.  As,  however,  the  Evangelist  often 
pot  such  prohibitions  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  unseasonably  (witness  the 
occasion  mentioned,  Matt  viii.  4,  when,  after  a  cure  effected  before  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  it  was  of  little  avail  to  enjoin  secrecy  on  the  cured),^  it  is  prob- 

*  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.  jp.  309,  comp.  352.     Olshausen,  s.  265. 
'  Fritische,  p.  352.     Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

'  The  opposite  view  is  held  by  the  Fragmentist,  who  thinks  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  stimulate  the  popular  eagerness. 
»  Fritzsche,  s.  309. 
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able  that  evangelical  tradition,  enamoured  of  the  mysteriousness  that  lay  in 
this  incognito  of  Jesus, ^^  unhistorically  multiplied  the  instances  of  its  adop- 
tion. 

§  63. 

JESUS,   THE   SON   OF  GOD. 

In  Luke  L  35,  we  find  the  narrowest  and  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
expression,  o  vio^  rov  $€ov ;  namely,  as  derived  from  his  conception  by  means 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary,  the  widest  moral  and  metaphorical 
sense  is  given  to  the  expression  in  Matt.  v.  45,  where  those  who  imitate  the 
love  of  God  towards  his  enemies  are  called  the  sons  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 
There  is  an  intermediate  sense  which  we  may  term  the  metaphysical,  because 
while  it  includes  more  than  mere  conformity  of  will,  it  is  distinct  from  the 
notion  of  actual  paternity,  and  implies  a  spiritual  community  of  being.  In 
this  sense  it  is  profusely  employed  and  referred  to  in  the  fourth  gospel ;  as 
when  Jesus  says  that  he  speaks  and  does  nothing  of  himself,  but  only  what  as 
a  son  he  has  learned  from  the  Father  (v.  19,  xii.  49,  and  elsewhere),  who, 
moreover,  is  in  him  (xvii.  21),  and  notwithstanding  his  exaltation  over  him 
(xiv.  28),  is  yet  one  with  him  (x.  30).  There  is  yet  a  fourth  sense  in  which 
the  expression  is  presented.  When  (Matt.  iv.  3)  the  devil  challenges  Jesus  to 
change  the  stones  into  bread,  making  the  supposition,  1/  thou  be  the  Soft  of 
God ;  when  Nathanael  says  to  Jesus,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
Israel  (John  i.  49) ;  when  Peter  confesses,  Thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  (Matt  xvi.  16  ;  comp.  John  vi.  69)  ;  when  Martha  thus  expresses 
her  faith  in  Jesus,  /  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (John  xL 
27);  when  the  high  priest  adjures  Jesus  to  tell  him  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  (Matt  xxvi.  63) :  it  is  obvious  that  the  devil  means  nothing  more 
than.  If  thou  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  in  the  other  passages  the  vto9  roO 
Btov,  united  as  it  is  with  Xptcrro?  and  /Sao-tXcvs,  is  but  an  appellation  of  the 
Messiah. 

In  Hos.  xi.  I ;  Exod.  iv.  22,  the  people  of  Israel,  and  in  2  Sam.  viL  14; 
Ps.  ii.  7  (comp.  Ixxxix.  28),  the  king  of  that  people,  are  called  the  son  and 
the  first-born  of  God.  The  kings  (as  also  the  people)  of  Israel  had  this 
appellation,  in  virtue  of  the  love  which  Jehovah  bore  them,  and  the  tutelary 
care  which  he  exercised  over  them  (2  Sam.  vii.  14) ;  and  from  the  second 
psalm  we  gather  the  farther  reason,  that  as  earthly  kings  choose  their  sons  to 
reign  with  or  under  them,  so  the  Israelitish  kings  were  invested  by  Jehovah, 
the  supreme  ruler,  with  the  government  of  his  favourite  province.  Thus  the 
designation  was  originally  applicable  to  every  Israelitish  king  who  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  the  theocracy ;  but  when  the  messianic  idea  was  developed, 
it  was  pre-eminently  assigned  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  best-beloved  Son,  and 
the  most  powerful  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth. ^ 

If,  then,  such  was  the  original  historical  signification  of  the  epithet.  Son  of 
God,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  we  have  to  ask :  is  it  possible  that  Jesus 
used  it  of  himself  in  this  signification  only,  or  did  he  use  it  also  in  either  of 
the  three  senses  previously  adduced  ?  The  narrowest,  the  merely  physical 
import  of  the  term  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  but  into  that  of  the 
annunciating  angel,  Luke  i.  35  ;  and  for  this  the  Evangelist  alone  is  respons- 
ible.    In  the  intermediate,  metaphysical  sense,  implying  unity  of  essence 

'®  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Ltikas,  s.  74. 

^  Comp.  the  excellent  treatise  of  Paulus  on  the  following  question  in  the  Einl.  zum  Leben 
Jesu,  I,  a,  s.  28  IT. 
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and  community  of  existence  with  God,  it  might  possibly  have  been  understood 
by  Jesus,  supposing  him  to  have  remodelled  in  his  own  conceptions  the 
theocratic  interpretation  current  among  his  compatriots.  It  is  true  that  the 
abundant  expressions  having  this  tendency  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  appear  to 
contradict  those  of  Jesus  on  an  occasion  recorded  by  the  synoptical  writers 
(Mark  x.  17  f. ;  Luke  xviiL  18  f.),  when  to  a  disciple  who  accosts  him  as  Good 
Master^  he  replies  :  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one^  that 
is  God,  Here  Jesus  so  tenaciously  maintains  the  distinction  between  himself 
and  God,  that  he  renounces  the  predicate  of  (perfect)  goodness,  and  insists 
on  its  appropriation  to  God  alone.'  Olshausen  supposes  that  this  rejection 
related  solely  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  disciple  addressed,  who, 
regarding  Jesus  as  a  merely  human  teacher,  ought  not  from  his  point  of  view 
to  have  given  him  a  divine  epithet,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  by  Jesus  as 
a  denial  that  he  was,  according  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  character,  actually 
the  6,yaBoi  in  whom  the  one  good  Being  was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror ;  but 
this  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  first  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  the  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  concerning  ^himself  in  the  fourth  gospel  are  on  a  level  as  to 
credibility  with  those  recorded  by  the  synoptical  writers.  Two  of  these 
writers  cite  some  words  of  Jesus  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
present  subject :  Aii  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  hut  the  Father :  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father^  but  the 
Sony  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,  MatL  xi.  27.  Taking  this 
passage  in  connexion  with  the  one  before  quoted,  we  must  infer  that  Jesus 
had  indeed  an  intimate  communion  of  thought  and  will  with  God,  but  under 
such  limitations,  that  the  attribute  of  perfect  goodness,  as  well  as  of  absolute 
knowledge  (e.g.,  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  last  day,  Mark  xiii.  32  parall.) 
belonged  exclusively  to  God,  and  hence  the  boundary  line  between  divine 
and  human  was  strictly  preserved.  Even  in  the  fourth  gospel  Jesus  declares. 
My  Father  is  greater  than  /,  6  irarrfp  fxov  fjL€ii<av  ftov  iarl  (xiv.  28),  but  this 
slight  echo  of  the  synoptical  statement  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ciliating the  numerous  discourses  of  a  totally  different  tenor  in  the  former, 
with  the  rejection  of  the  epithet  aya^o9  in  the  latter.  It  is  surprising,  too, 
that  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel  appears  altogether  ignorant  of  the  theocratic 
sense  of  the  expression  vios  roO  Otov,  and  can  only  vindicate  his  use  of  it  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  by  retreating  to  its  vague  and  metaphorical  applica- 
tion. When,  namely  (John  x.  34  ff. ),  to  justify  his  assumption  of  this  title,  he 
adduces  the  scriptural  application  of  the  term  Otol  to  other  men,  such  as 
princes  and  magistrates,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Jesus  should 
resort  to  this  remote  and  precarious  argument,  when  close  at  hand  lay  the 
far  more  cogent  one,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  theocratic  king  of  Israel, 
or  according  to  the  customary  interpretation  of  the  most  striking  passages, 
the  Messiah,  is  called  the  Son  of  Jehovah,  and  that  therefore  he,  having  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (v.  25),  might  consistently  claim  this 
appellation. 

With  respect  to  the  light  in  which  Jesus  was  viewed  as  the  Son  of  God  by 
others,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  addresses  of  well-affected  persons  the  title 
is  often  so  associated  as  to  be  obviously  a  mere  synonym  of  Xpurro^y  and  this 
even  in  the  fourth  gospel ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  contentious  lov&ubt 
of  this  gospel  seem  in  their  objections  as  ignorant  as  Jesus  in  his  defence,  of 
the  theocratic,  and  only  notice  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  expression. 

*  Even  if  a  different  reading  be  adopted  for  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (xix.  16  f.)^ 
H  must  remain  questionable  whether  his  statement  deserves  the  preference  to  that  of  the  two 
other  Evangelists. 
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It  is  true  that,  even  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  when  Jesus  answers  afRrma- 
tively  the  question  whether  he  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt 
xxvi.  65,  paralL),  the  high  priest  taxes  him  with  blasphemy;  but  he  refers 
merely  to  what  he  'considers  the  unwarranted  arrogation  of  the  theocratic 
dignity  of  the  Messiah,  whereas  in  the  fourth  gospel,  when  Jesus  represents 
himself  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d  (v.  17  f.,  x.  30  fF.),  the  Jews  seek  to  kill  hira  for  the 
express  reason  that  he  thereby  makes  himself  ta-ov  t^  ^coi,  nay  even  iavroy 
$€6v.  According  to  the  synoptical  writers,  the  high  priest  so  unhesitatingly 
considers  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  to  pertain  to  that  of  the  Messiah,  that 
he  associates  the  two  titles  as  if  they  were  interchangeable,  in  the  question  he 
addresses  to  Jesus  :  on  the  contrary  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  of  John  regard 
the  one  idea  as  so  far  transcending  the  other,  that  they  listen  patiently  to  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Messiah  (x.  25),  but  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  tAey  take  up  stones  to  stone  him.  In  tlie 
synoptical  gospels  the  reproach  cast  on  Jesus  is,  that  being  a  common  man, 
he  gives  himself  out  for  the  Messiah  ;  in  the  fourth  gospel,  that  being  a  mere 
man^  he  gives  himself  out  for  a  divine  being.  Hence  Olshausen  and  others 
have  justly  insisted  that  in  those  passages  of  the  latter  gospel  to  which  our 
remarks  have  reference,  the  vw^  rdv  Otov  is  not  synonymous  with  Messiah, 
but  is  a  name  far  transcending  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  Messiah  ; '  they  are 
not,  however,  warranted  in  concluding  that  therefore  in  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists also^  the  same  expression  imports  more  than  the  Messiah.  For  the 
only  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  high  priest's  question  in  Matthew  makes 
d  vios  rov  0€ov  a  synonym  of  6  Xpurro^,  and  though  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Luke,  the  judges  first  ask  Jesus  if  he  be  the  Christ  (xxii.  67)  ?  and  when  he 
declines  a  direct  answer, — predicting  that  they  will  behold  the  Son  of  man 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God, — hastily  interrupt  him  with  the  question.  Art 
thou  the  Son  of  Godi  (v.  70);  yet,  after  receiving  what  they  consider  an 
affirmative  answer,  they  accuse  him  before  Pilate  as  one  who  pretends  to  be 
Christ,  a  king  (xxiiL  2),  thus  clearly  showing  that  Son  of  man,  Son  of  God, 
and  Messiah,  must  have  been  regarded  as  interchangeable  terms.  It  must 
therefore  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  on  this  point  between  the 
synoptical  writers  and  John,  and  perhaps  also  an  inconsistency  of  the  latter 
with  himself ;  for  in  several  addresses  to  Jesus  he  retains  the  customary  form, 
which  associated  Son  of  God  with  Christ  or  King  of  Israel,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  distinction  between  the  signification  which  vios  r.  0.  must 
have  in  such  a  connexion,  and  that  in  which  he  used  it  elsewhere — a  want  of 
perception  which  habitual  forms  of  expression  are  calculated  to  induce.  We 
have  before  cited  examples  of  this  oversight  in  the  fourth  Evangelist  (John  i. 
49,  vi.  69,  xi.  27). 

The  author  of  the  Probabilia  reasonably  considers  it  suspicious  that,  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  Jesus  and  his  opponents  should  appear  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
theocratic  sense  which  is  elsewhere  attached  to  the  expression  d  vios  tov  ^cov, 
and  which  must  have  been  more  familiar  to  the  Jews  than  any  other,  unless 
we  suppose  some  of  them  to  have  partaken  of  Alexandrian  culture.  To  such, 
we  grant,  as  well  as  to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  judging  from  his  prologue,  the 
metaphysical  relation  of  the  Xoyos  fu>voycn7s  to  God  would  be  the  most 
cherished  association. 

« 

'  Bibl  Comm.  2,  s.  130,  253. 
^  Olshausen,  ut  sup.  i,  s.  108  ff. 
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§  64. 
THE  DIVINE  MISSION  AND   AUTHORITY  OF  JESUS.      HIS   PRE-EXISTENCE. 

The  four  Evangelists  are  in  unison  as  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus  concemingr 
his  divine  mission  and  authority.  Like  every  prophet,  he  is  sent  by  God 
(Matt  X.  40 ;  John  v.  23  f,  56  f.),  acts  and  speaks  by  the  authority,  and  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  God  (John  v.  19  ff.),  and  exclusively  possesses  aa 
adequate  knowledge  of  God,  which  it  is  his  office  to  impart  to  men  (Matt.  nL 
27 ;  John  iii.  13).  To  him,  as  the  Messiah,  all  power  is  given  (Matt  xi.  27) ; 
first,  over  the  kingdom  which  he  is  appointed  to  found  and  to  rule  with  all  its 
members  (John  x.  29,  xvil  6) ;  next,  over  mankind  in  general  (John  xvri.  2), 
and  even  external  nature  (Matt,  xxviii.  18);  consequently,  should  the  in- 
terests of  the  messianic  kingdom  demand  it,  power  to  effect  a  thorough  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  world.  At  the  future  commencement  of  his  reign^  Jesus, 
as  Messiah,  is  authorized  to  awake  the  dead  (John  v.  28),  and  to  sit  as  a 
judge,  separating  those  worthy  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  from  the 
unworthy  (Matt  xxv.  31  ff. ;  John  v.  22,  29) ;  offices  which  Jewish  opinion 
attributed  to  the  Messiah,^  and  which  Jesus,  once  convinced  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  would  necessarily  transfer  to  himself. 

The  Evangelists  are  not  equally  unanimous  on  another  point  According 
Xo  the  synoptical  writers,  Jesus  claims,  it  is  true,  the  highest  human  dignity, 
and  the  most  exalted  relation  with  God,  for  the  present  and  future,  but  he 
never  refers  to  an  existence  anterior  to  his  earthly  career :  in  the-  fourth 
gospel,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  several  discourses  of  Jesus  which  contain  the 
repeated  assertion  of  such  a  pre-existence.  We  grant  that  when  Jesus  de- 
scribes himself  as  coming  down  from  heaven  (John  iii.  13,  xvi.  »8),  the 
expression,  taken  alone,  may  be  understood  as  a  merely  figurative  intimation 
of  his  superhuman  origin.  It  is  more  difficult,  but  perhaps  admissible,  to 
interpret,  with  the  Socinian  Crell,  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  Bl^rt.  Abraham 
was^  I  am^  irpXv  'A)3paa/x  ycvco-^at,  lyis)  dfu  (John  viii.  58),  as  referring  to.  a 
purely  ideal  existence  in  the  pre-determination  of  God ;  but  scarcely  possible 
to  consider  the  prayer  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  5)  to  confirmithe  hoia  {glory) 
which  Jesus  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  irp6  rov  tov  Koafjuov  cTmi,  as 
an  entreaty  for  the  communication  of  a  glory  predestined  for  Jesus  from 
eternity.  But  the  language  of  Jesus,  John  vi.  62,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Son  of  man  reascendtng  dva^atVctv  where  he  was  before  owov  r^v  to  Trporrtpov,  is 
in  its  intrinsic  meaning,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  reflected  on  it  from  other 
passages,  unequivocally  significative  of  actual,  not  merely  ideal,  pre-existence. 

It  has  been  already  conjectured  ^  that  these  expressions,  or  at  least  the 
adaptation  of  them  to  a  real  pre-existence,  are  derived,  not  from  Jesus,  but 
from  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  with  whose  opinions,  as  propounded  in 
his  introduction,  they  specifically  agree  ;  for  if  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God  {h  dpxS  irpos  tov  ^cov),  Jesus,  in  whom  it  was  made  fleshy  might 
attribute  to  himself  an  existence  before  Abraham,  and  a  participation  of  glory 
with  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  adopting  this  view,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  neither  was 
the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  extant  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  nor  is  it  probable  that  Jesus  attained  such 
a  notion,  independently  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  his  age  and  nation. 

The  latter  supposition,  that  Jesus  spoke  from  his  own  memory  of  his  pre- 

»  Bertholdt,  Christol.  Judseor.  §§  8.  35,  42. 
*  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  p.  59. 
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human  and  pre-mundane  existence,  is  liable  to  comparison  with  dangerous 
parallels  in  the  history  of  Pythagoras,  Ennius,  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
whose  alleged  reminiscences  of  individual  states  which  they  had  experienced 
prior  to  their  birth,^  are  now  generally  regarded  either  as  subsequent  fables, 
or  as  enthusiastic  self-delusions  of  those  celebrated  men.  For  the  other 
alternative,  that  the  idea  in  question  was  common  to  the  Jewish  nation^  a 
presumption  may  be  found  in  the  description,  already  quoted  from  Daniel,  of 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  since  the  author,  possibly, 
and,  at  all  events,  many  readers,  imagined  that  personage  to  l>e  a  superhuman 
being,  dwelling  beforehand  with  God,  like  the  angels.  But  that  every  one 
who  referred  this  passage  to  the  Messiah,  or  that  Jesus  in  particular,  asso- 
ciated with  it  the  notion  of  a  pre-existence,  is  not  to  be  proved ;  for,  if  we 
exclude  the  representation  of  John,  Jesus  depicts  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  not  as  if  he  had  come  as  a  visitant  to  earth  from  his  home  in  heaven, 
but,  according  to  Matt.  xxvi.  65  (comp.  xxiv.  25),  as  if  he,  the  earth-bom, 
after  the  completion  of  his  earthly  course,  would  be  received  into  heaven,  and 
from  thence  would  return  to  establish  his  kingdom :  thus  making  the  coming 
from  heaven  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of  pre-existence.  We  find  in 
the  Proverbs,  in  Sirach,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  idea  of  a  personified 
and  even  hypostasized  Wisdom  of  God,  and  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets, 
strongly  marked  personifications  of  the  Divine  word ;  ^  and  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  later  Jews,  in  their  horror  of  anthropomorphism  in 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  being,  attributed  his  speech,  appearance,  and  imme- 
diate agency,  to  the  IVord  (kid^d)  or  the  dwdling  place  (kwokO  of 
Jehovah,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  venerable  *  Targum  of  Onkelos.*  These 
expressions,  at  first  mere  paraphrases  of  the  name  of  God,  soon  received  the 
mystical  signification  of  a  veritable  hypostasis,  of  a  being  at  once  distinct 
from,  and  one  with  God.  As  most  of  the  revelations  and  interpositions  of 
God,  whose  organ  this  personified  Word  was  considered  to  be,  were  designed 
in  favour  of  the  Israelitish  people,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  assign  to  the 
manifestation  which  was  stiU  awaited  from  Him,  and  which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  benefit  of  Israel, — ^the  manifestation,  namely,  of  the  Messiah, — a 
peculiar  relation  with  the  Word  or  Shechina.^  From  this  germ  sprang  the 
opinion  that  with  the  Messiah  the  Shechina  would  appear,  and  that  what 
was  ascribed  to  the  Shechina  pertained  equally  to  the  Messiah  :  an  opinion 
not  confined  to  the  Rabbins,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  Messiah  was,  even  in  the  wilderness,  the  invisible  guide  and 
benefactor  of  God's  people  (i  Cor.  x.  4,  9)  ;^  he  was  with  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise;^  he  was  the  agent  in  creation  (Col.  L  16);  he  even  existed 
before  the  creation, ^^  and  prior  to  his  incarnation  in  Jesus,  was  in  a  glorious 
fellowship  with  God  (PhiL  iL  6). 

"  Porphyr.  Vita  Pytbag.,  26  f.  Jamblich.  14,  63.  Diog.  Laert.  viiu  4  f.  14.  Baar, 
Apollonius  von  Tjana,  pp.  64  £.  98  f .  185  f. 

^  See  a  notification  and  exposition  of  the  passages  in  Liicke,  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Job.,  I,  s. 
211  ff. 

*  Winer,  de  Onkeloso,  p.  10.    Comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.,  §  $8. 

*  Bertholdt,  Christol.  Judaeor.,  §§  23-25.    Comp.  Liicke  ut  sup.,  s.  244,  note. 
7  Schottgen,  ii.  s.  6  f. 

*  Targ.  Jes.  xvL  I  :  Iste  (Messias)  in  deserto  Juit  rupes  ecclesia  Zicnis.  In  Bertholdt,  ut 
sup.  p.  145. 

'  Sohar  cbadasch  f.  Ixxxii.  4,  ap.  Schottgen,  ii.  s.  440. 

'®  Nezacb  Israel  c  xxxv.  f.  xlviii.  i.  Schmidt,  Bibl.  fiir  Kritik  u.  Ex^;ese,  I,  s.  38 : 
in)n  ^JDO  nnrO.  Sohar  Levit  f.  xiv.  ^6.  Schottgen,  ii.  s.  436 :  Sepiim  {Ittmina  camdiu 
sunt,  ante^uam  mundus  conderetur)^  nimirum  .  .  .  «/  lumen  Messia,  Here  we  have 
tbe  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  represented  as  a  real  one  :  for  a  more  ideal  conception  of 
it,  see  Bereschitb  Rabba,  sect«  i,  f.  iiL  3  (Schottgen). 
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As  it  is  thus  evident  that,  immediately  after  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  idea  of 
a  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  was  incorporated  in  the  higher  Jewish  theology, 
it  is  no  far-fetched  conjecture,  that  the  same  idea  was  afloat  when  the  mind 
of  Jesus  was  maturing,  and  that  in  his  conception  of  himself  as  the  Messiah, 
this  attribute  was  included.  But  whether  Jesus  were  as  deeply  initiated  in 
the  speculations  of  the  Jewish  schools  as  Paul,  is  yet  a  question,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  versed  in  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Aoyos, 
stands  alone  in  ascribing  to  Jesus  the  assertion  of  a  pre-existence,  we  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  put  the  dogma  to  the  account  of  Jesus,  or 
of  his  biographer. 

§65. 

THE   MESSIANIC   PLAN   OF  JESUS.       INDICATIONS  OF  A  POLITICAL  ELEMENT. 

The  Baptist  pointed  to  a  future  individual,  and  Jesus  to  himself,  as  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  idea  of  that  messianic  kingdom 
belonged  to  the  Israelitish  nation  ;  did  Jesus  hold  it  in  the  form  in  which  it 
existed  among  his  cotemporaries,  or  under  modifications  of  his  own  ? 

The  idea  of  the  Messiah  grew  up  amongst  the  Jews  in  soil  half  religious, 
half  political :  it  was  nurtured  by  national  adversity,  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  gospels,  it  was  embodied  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestor  David,  free  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  found  a  kingdom  which  would  last 
for  ever  (Luke  i.  32  f ,  68  ff. ;  Acts  i.  6).  Hence  our  first  question  must  be 
this.     Did  Jesus  include  this  political  element  in  his  messianic  plan  ? 

That  Jesus  aspired  to  be  a  temporal  ruler,  has  at  all  times  been  an  allega- 
tion of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  but  has  been  maintained  by  none  with 
so  much  exegetical  acumen  as  by  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,* 
^ho,  be  it  observed,  by  no  means  denies  to  Jesus  the  praise  of  aiming  at  the 
moral  reformation  of  his  nation.  According  to  this  writer,  the  first  indication 
of  a  political  plan  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is,  that  he  unambiguously  announced 
the  approaching  messianic  kingdom,  and  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which 
it  was  to  be  entered,  without  explaining  what  this  kingdom  was,  and  wherein 
it  consisted,*  as  if  he  supposed  the  current  idea  of  its  nature  to  be  correct 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  messianic  reign  had  a 
strong  political  bias;  hence,  when  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
without  a  definition,  the  Jews  could  only  think  of  an  earthly  dominion,  and  as 
Jesus  could  not  have  presupposed  any  other  interpretation  of  his  words,  he 
must  have  wished  to  be  so  understood.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  Parables  by  which  Jesus  shadowed  forth  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  he  illustrates  the  duties 
of  its  citizens ;  and  lastly,  in  his  whole  demeanour  and  course  of  action,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence,  that  his  idea  of  the  messianic  kingdom  was  peculiar 
to  himself.  There  is  not  so  ready  a  counterpoise  for  the  difficulty,  that  Jesus 
sent  the  apostles,  with  whose  conceptions  he  could  not  be  unacquainted,  to 
announce  the  Messiah's  kingdom  throughout  the  land  (Matt.  x.).  These,  who 
disputed  which  of  them  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  their  master 
(Matt,  xviii.  i ;  Luke  xxii.  24);  of  whom  two  petitioned  for  the  seats  at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  messianic  king  (Mark  x.  35  flf.) ;  who,  even  after  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  expected  a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Acts  i  6) ; — ^these  had  clearly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  inter- 

*  Von  dem  Zweck  Jesu  und  seiner  Junger,  s.  108-157. 
'  Comp.  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  s.  114. 
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course  with  Jesus,  no  other  than  the  popular  notion  of  the  Messiah  ;  when, 
therefore,  Jesus  despatched  them  as  heralds  of  his  kingdom,  it  seems  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  his  design,  that  they  should  disseminate  in  all  places  their 
political  messianic  idea. 

Among  the  discourses  of  Jesus  there  is  one  especially  worthy  of  note  in 
Matt.  xix.  28  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  39).  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Peter,  We 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  f  Jesus  promises 
to  his  disciples  that  in  the  TraXtyycvcorta,  w/ien  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  his 
throne,  they  also  sliall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
That  the  literal  import  of  this  promise  formed  part  of  the  tissue  of  the 
messianic  hopes  cherished  by  the  Jews  of  that  period,  is  not  to  be  contro- 
verted. It  is  argued,  however,  that  Jesus  spoke  figuratively  on  this  occasion, 
and  only  employed  familiar  Jewish  images  to  convey  to  the  apostles  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  here  would  be  richly  compensated  in 
their  future  life  by  a  participation  in  his  glory.'  But  the  disciples  must  have 
understood  the  promise  literally,  when,  even  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
they  harboured  anticipations  of  worldly  greatness ;  and  as  Jesus  had  had 
many  proofs  of  this  propensity,  he  would  hardly  have  adopted  such  lan- 
guage, had  he  not  intended  to  nourish  their  temporal  hopes.  The  supposition 
that  he  did  so  merely  to  animate  the  courage  of  his  disciples,  without  himself 
sharing  their  views,  imputes  duplicity  to  Jesus ; — ^a  duplicity  in  this  case  quite 
gratuitous,  since,  as  Olshausen  justly  observes,  Peter's  question  would  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  any  other  laudatory  acknowledgment  of  the 
devotion  of  the  disciples.  Hence  it  appears  a  fair  inference,  that  Jesus  him- 
self shared  the  Jewish  expectations  which  he  here  sanctions :  but  expositors 
have  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  this  unwelcome  conclu- 
sion. Some  have  resorted  to  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  reading  ;  ^  others 
to  the  detection  of  irony,  directed  against  the  disproportion  between  the 
pretensions  of  the  disciples,  and  their  trivial  services ;  ^  others  to  different 
expedients,  but  all  more  unnatural  than  the  admission,  that  Jesus,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  ideas,  here  promises  his  disciples  the  dignity  of  being  his 
assessors  in  his  visible  messianic  judgment,  and  that  he  thus  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  national  element  in  his  notion  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  It 
is  observable,  too,  that  in  the  Acts  (i.  7),  Jesus,  even  after  his  resurrection, 
does  not  deny  that  he  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  but  merely  discour- 
ages curiosity  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  its  restoration. 

Among  the  actions  of  Jesus,  his  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  i  ff.) 
is  especially  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  his  plan  was  partly  political.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Fragmentist,  all  the  circumstances  point  to  a  political  design  :  the 
time  which  Jesus  chose, — after  a  sufficiently  long  preparation  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces ;  the  Passover,  which  they  visited  in  great  numbers ;  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode,  and  by  which,  from  a  popular  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  Zechariah,  he  announced  himself  as  the  destined  King  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  approval  which  he  pronounces  when  the  people  receive  him  with  a 
royal  greeting ;  the  violent  procedure  which  he  hazards  in  the  temple ;  and 
finally,  his  severe  philippic  on  the  higher  class  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxiii.),  at 
the  close  of  which  he  seeks  to  awe  them  into  a  reception  of  him  as  their 
messianic  king,  by  the  threat  that  he  will  show  himself  to  them  no  more  in 
any  other  guise. 

>  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  p.  518.     Olshausen  also,  p.  744,  understands  the  discourse 
symbolically,  though  he  attaches  to  it  a  different  meaning. 
^  Paulus,  exeget.  Ilandb.  2,  s.  613  f. 
*  Liebe,  in  Winer's  exeg.  Studien,  i,  59  ff. 
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§  66. 

DATA   FOR  THE  PURE  SPIRITUALITY   OF  THE  MESSIANIC   PLAN   OF  JESUS. 

BALANCE. 

Nowhere  in  our  evangelical  narratives  is  there  a  trace  of  Jesus  having 
sought  to  form  a  political  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  withdraws  from  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  make  him  a  king  (John  vi.  15);  he  declares  that 
the  messianic  kingdom  comes  not  with  observation,  but  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  recesses  of  the  soul  (Luke  xvii.  20  f.) ;  it  is  his  principle  to  unite  obedi- 
ence to  God  with  obedience  to  temporal  authority,  even  when  heathen  (Matt. 
xxii.  21) ;  on  his  solemn  entry  into  the  capital,  he  chooses  to  ride  the  animal 
of  peace,  and  afterwards  escapes  from  the  multitude,  instead  of  using  their 
excitement  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambition ;  lastly,  he  maintains  before  his 
judge,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  from  hence  ovk  itrrtvSty^  is  not  of  this  world  ovk 
Ik  tov  KOfTfiov  TovTov  (John  xvi.  36),  and  we  have  no  reason  in  this  instance  to 
question  either  his  or  the  Evangelist's  veracity. 

Thus  we  have  a  series  *of  indications  to  counterbalance  those  detailed  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  adversaries  of  Christianity  have  held  exclusively  to 
the  arguments  for  a  political,  or  rather  a  revolutionary,  project,  on  the  part 
of  Jesus,  while  the  orthodox  theologians  adhere  to  those  only  which  tell  for 
the  pure  spirituality  of  his  plan  :  ^  and  each  party  has  laboured  to  invalidate 
by  hermeneutical  skill  the  passages  unfavourable  to  its  theory.  It  has  of 
late  been  acknowledged  that  both  are  equally  partial,  and  that  there  is  need 
of  arbitration  between  them. 

This  has  been  attempted  chiefly  by  supposing  an  earlier  and  a  later  form 
of  the  plan  of  Jesus.*  Although,  it  has  been  said,  the  moral  improvement  and 
religious  elevation  of  his  jjeople  were  from  the  first  the  primary  object  of  Jesus, 
he  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  of  his  public  life,  cherished  the  hope  of 
reviving,  by  means  of  this  internal  regeneration,  the  external  glories  of  the 
theocracy,  when  he  should  be  acknowledged  by  his  nation  as  the  Messiah, 
and  thereby  be  constituted  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  But  in  the 
disappointment  of  this  hope,  he  recognised  the  divine  rejection  of  every 
political  element  in  his  plan,  and  thenceforth  refined  it  into  pure  spirituality. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  such  a  change  in  the  plan  of  Jesus, 
that  there  is  a  gladness  diffused  over  his  first  appearance,  which  gives  place 
to  melancholy  in  the  latter  p>eriod  of  his  ministry  ;  that  instead  of  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  announced  in  his  initiative  address  at  Nazareth,  sorrow 
is  the  burthen  of  his  later  discourses,  and  he  explicitly  says  of  Jerusalem,  that 
he  had  attempted  to  save  it,  but  that  now  its  fall,  both  religious  and  political, 
was  inevitable,  As,  however,  the  evangelists  do  not  keep  the  events  and 
discourses  proper  to  these  distinct  periods  within  their  respective  limits,  but 
happen  to  give  the  two  most  important  data  for  the  imputation  of  a  political 
design  to  Jesus  (namely  the  promise  of  the  twelve  thrones  and  the  public 
entrance  into  the  capital),  near  the  close  of  his  life ;  we  must  attribute  to 
these  writers  a  chronological  confusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  relation  which 
the  views  of  Jesus  bore  to  the  messianic  idea  in  general :  unless  as  an  alter- 
native it  be  conceivable,  that  Jesus  uttered  during  the  same  period    the 

^  So  Reinhard,  iiber  den  Plan,  welchen  der  Stifter  der  christlichen  Religion  zum  Besten 
der  Menschheit  entwarf,  s.  57  ff.  (4te  Aufl.). 

*  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu  I,  b,  s.  85,  94,  106  fT. ;  Venturini,  2,  s.  310  f.  ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu  I 
ed.  §§  68,  S4.  Hase  has  modified  this  opinion  in  his  2nd  edition,  §§  49,  50  (comp.  theol. 
Streitschrift,  i,  s.  61  fT.),  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  he  now  maintains  that  Jesus 
had  risen  above  the  political  notion  of  the  messianic  kingdom  before  his  public  appearance. 
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declarations  which  seem  to  indicate,  and  those  which  disclaim,  a  political 
design. 

This,  in  our  apprehension,  is  not  inconceivable  ;  for  Jesus  might  anticipate 
a  KaOiitcrOai  hrl  Ofiovav^  for  himself  and  his  disciples,  not  regarding  the  means 
of  its  attainment  as  a  political  revolution,  but  as  a  revolution  to  be  effected 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  God.  That  such  was  his  view  may  be 
inferred  from  his  placing  that  judiciary  appearance  of  his  disciples  in  the 
7raXiyycv€<rta ;  for  this  was  not  a  poUtical  revolution,  any  more  than  a  spiritual 
regeneration, — it  was  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  God  was  to  effect 
through  the  agency  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  was  to  usher  in  the  messianic 
times.'  Jesus  certainly  expected  to  restore  the  throne  of  David,  and  with  his 
disciples  to  govern  a  liberated  people ;  in  no  degree,  however,  did  he  rest 
his  hopes  on  the  sword  of  human  adherents  (Luke  xxii.  38 ;  Matt  xxvi.  52), 
but  on  the  legions  of  angels,  which  his  heavenly  Father  could  send  him  (Matt 
xxvi  53).  Wherever  he  speaks  of  coming  in  his  messianic  glory,  he  depicts 
himself  surrounded  by  angels  and  heavenly  powers  (Matt  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  30  £, 
XXV.  31 ;  John  i.  52) ;  before  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  all  nations  are  to  bow  without  the  coercion  of  the  sword, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  angel's  trumpet,  are  to  present  themselves,  with  the 
awakened  dead,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Messiah  and  his  twelve 
apostles.  All  this  Jesus  would  not  bring  to  pass  of  his  own  will,  but  he 
waited  for  a  signal  from  his  heavenly  Father,  who  alone  knew  the  appropriate 
time  for  this  catastrophe  (Mark  xiii.  32),  and  he  apparently  was  not  discon- 
certed when  his  end  approached  without  his  having  received  the  expected 
intimation.  They  who  shrink  from  this  view,  merely  because  they  conceive 
that  it  makes  Jesus  an  enthusiast,*  will  do  well  to  reflect  how  closely  such 
hopes  corresponded  with  the  long  cherished  messianic  idea  of  the  Jews,*  and 
how  easily,  in  that  day  of  supematuralism,  and  in  a  nation  segregated  by  the 
peculiarities  of  its  faith,  an  idea,  in  itself  extravagant,  if  only  it  were  consist- 
ent, and  had,  [in  some  of  its  aspects,  truth  and  dignity,  might  allure  even  a 
reasonable  man  beneath  its  influence. 

With  respect  to  that  which  awaits  the  righteous  after  judgment, — everlasting 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father, — it  is  true  that  Jesus,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  notions,^  compares  it  to  a  feast  (Matt  viii.  11,  xxii.  2  ff.),  at  which  he 
hopes  himself  to  taste  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Matt  xxvL  29),  and  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  (Luke  xxii.  16) ;  but  his  declaration  that  in  the  aVav  iiiXXiov  the 
organic  relation  between  the  sexes  will  cease,  and  men  will  be  like  the  angels 
(lo-ayycXot,  Luke  XX.  35  ff.),  seems  more  or  less  to  reduce  the  above  discourses 
10  a  merely  symbolical  significance. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  messianic  hope  of  Jesus  was  not  political,  nor 
even  merely  earthly,  for  he  referred  its  fulfilment  to  supernatural  means,  and 
to  a  supermundane  theatre  (the  regenerated  earth) :  as  little  was  it  a  purely 
spiritual  hope,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  included  important  and 
unprecedented  changes  in  the  external  condition  of  things :  but  it  was  the 
national,  theocratic  hope,  spiritualized  and  ennobled  by  his  own  peculiar 
moral  and  religious  views. 

'  Fritzsche,  in  Matt,  p.  606  f. 

*  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogm.,  §  216. 

*  Bertholdt,  Chrislol.  Judaeor.,  §§  30  ff. 

*  Ibid.,  §  39. 
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§67. 
THE   RELATION   OF  JESUS  TO  THE   MOSAIC   LAW. 

The  Mosaic  institutions  were  actually  extinguished  in  the  church  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  founder ;  hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  abolition 
formed  a  part  of  his  design  : — a  reach  of  vision,  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  his  age  and  country,  of  which  apologists  have  been 
ever  anxious  to  prove  that  he  was  possessed.^  Neither  are  there  wanting 
speeches  and  actions  of  Jesus  which  seem  to  favour  their  effort  Whenever 
he  details  the  conditions  of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  insists,  not  on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
but  on  the  spirit  of  religion  and  moraUty ;  he  attaches  no  value  to  fasting, 
praying,  and  almsgiving,  unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  bent  of  mind 
(Matt  vi.  1-18);  the  two  main  elements  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  sacrifice  and 
the  keeping  of  sabbaths  and  feasts,  he  not  only  nowhere  enjoins,  but  puts  a 
marked  slight  on  the  former,  by  commending  the  scribe  who  declared  that  the 
love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour  was  more  than  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
ticeSy  as  one  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  23  f.),*  and  he  ran 
counter  in  action  as  well  as  in  speech  to  the  customary  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Sabbath  (Matt  xii.  1-13  ;  Mark  ii.  23-28,  iii.  1-5  j  Luke  vi.  i-io,  xiii. 
10  ff,  xiv.  I  if. ;  John  v.  5  ff.,  vii.  22,  ix.  i  ff.),  of  which  in  his  character 
of  Son  of  Man  he  claimed  to  be  Lord.  The  Jews,  too,  appear  to  have 
expected  a  revision  of  the  Mosaic  law  by  their  Messiah.*  A  somewhat  analo- 
gous sense  is  couched  in  the  declarations  attributed  by  the  fourth  Evangelist 
to  Jesus  (ii.  19);  Matthew  (xxvi.  61)  and  Mark  (xiv.  58)  represent  him  as 
being  accused  by  false  witnesses  of  saying,  /  am  able  to  destroy  (John,  destroy) 
the  temple  of  God  (Mark,  that  is  made  with  hands\  and  to  build  it  in  three  days 
(Mark,  /  will  build  another  made  without  hands).  The  author  of  the  Acts  has 
something  similar  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  Stephen,  but  instead  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  it  is  thus  added,  and  (he,  i,e.  Jesus)  shall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  comment  on  the  less  explicit  text  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  to  one 
who,  like  Jesus,  is  so  far  alive  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  internal  compared 
with  the  external,  of  the  bent  of  the  entire  disposition  compared  with  isolated 
acts,  that  he  pronounces  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  law  (Matt  xxiL  36  ff.), — to  him  it  cannot  be  a  secret,  that  all  precepts 
of  the  law  which  do  not  bear  on  these  two  points  are  unessential.  But  the 
argument  apparently  most  decisive  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  abolish 
the  Mosaic  worship,  is  furnished  by  his  prediction  that  the  temple,  the  centre 
of  Jewish  worship  (Matt  xxiv.  2  parall.),  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
adoration  of  God  would  be  freed  from  local  fetters,  and  become  purely 
spiritual  (John  iv.  21  ff.). 

The  above,  however,  presents  only  one  aspect  of  the  position  assumed  by 
Jesus  towards  the  Mosaic  law  \  there  are  also  data  for  the  belief  that  he  did 
not  meditate  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  his  country.  This 
side  of  the  question  has  been,  at  a  former  period,  and  from  easily-conceived 
reasons,  the  one  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  its  ecclesiastical  form, 
have  chosen  to  exhibit ;  ^  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that,  the  theological 

^  E.g.  Reinhard,  Plan  Jesu,  &  14  AT. 

'  For  an  exaggeration  in  the  Ebionite  Gospel,  vid.  Epiphanius,  haeres.  xxx.  16. 
*  Bertholdt,  ut  sup.  §  31. 

^  This  is  done  the  most  concisely  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  von  dem  Zweck  u.  s.  £, 
s.66£ 
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horizon  being  extended,  the  unprejudiced  expositors  of  the  church  *  have 
acknowledged  its  existence.  In  the  first  place,  during  his  life  Jesus  remains 
faithful  to  the  paternal  law ;  he  attends  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  journeys 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feast,  and  eats  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  his 
disciples.  It  is  true  that  he  heals  on  the  sabbath,  allows  his  disciples  to  pluck 
ears  of  corn  (Matt.  xii.  i  ff.),  and  requires  no  fasting  or  washing  before  meat 
in  his  society  (Matt  iv.  14,   xv.  2).     But  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  the 

si^bbath  simply  prescribed  cessation  from  common  labour,  ^^K?P  (Exod.  xx. 
8.  ff.,  xxxi.  12  ff.,  Deut.  v.  12  ff.),  including  ploughing,  reaping  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
21),  gathering  of  sticks  (Num.  xv.  32  fif.),  and  similar  work,  and  it  was  only 
the  spirit  of  petty  observance,  the  growth  of  a  later  age,  that  made  it  an 
offence  to  perform  cures,  or  pluck  a  few  ears  of  com.*  The  washing  of  hands 
before  eating  was  but  a  rabbinical  custom ;  ^  in  the  law  one  general  yearly  fast 
was  alone  prescribed  (Lev.  xvi.  29  ff.,  xxiii.  27  ff.)  and  no  private  fasting  re- 
quired ;  hence  Jesus  cannot  be  convicted  of  infringing  the  precepts  of  Moses.^ 
In  that  very  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  which  Jesus  exalts  spiritual  religion  so 
far  above  all  ritual,  he  clearly  presupposes  the  continuation  of  sacrifices  (Matt 
v.  23  f.),  and  declares  that  he  is  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil  (Matt  V.  1 7).  Even  if  irh/ipwrat,  in  adl  probability,  refers  chiefly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  ovk  ^k$w  KaraXwrai 
must  at  the  same  time  be  understood  of  the  conservation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
since  in  the  context,  perpetuity  is  promised  to  its  smallest  letter,  and  he  who 
represents  its  lightest  precept  as  not  obligatory,  is  threatened  with  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.^  In  accordance  with  this,  the  apostles 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Mosaic  law,  even  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  they 
went  at  the  hour  of  prayer  into  the  temple  (Acts  iii.  i),  clung  to  the  syna- 
gogues and  to  the  Mosaic  injunctions  respecting  food  (x.  14),  and  were  unable 
to  appeal  to  any  express  declaration  of  Jesus  as  a  sanction  for  the  procedure 
of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  when  the  judaizing  party  complained  of  their  baptizing 
Gentiles  without  laying  on  them  the  burthe%  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

This  apparent  contradiction  in  the  conduct  and  language  of  Jesus  has  been 
apologetically  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  not  only  the  personal  obedi- 
ence of  Jesus  to  the  law,  but  also  his  declarations  in  its  favour,  were  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  views  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  would  at  once 
have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  him,  had  he  announced  himself  as  the 
destroyer  of  their  holy  and  venerated  law.*^  We  allow  that  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  to  the  law  in  his  own  person,  might  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  Paul,  which,  on  his  own  showing,  was  a  measure  of  mere  expediency 
(i  Cor.  ix.  20^  comp.  Acts  xvi.  3).  But  the  strong  declarations  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  and  the  guilt  of  him  who  dares  to  violate 
its  lightest  precept,  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  conces- 
sion ;  for  to  pronounce  that  indispensable,  which  one  secretly  holds  superfluous, 
and  which  one  even  seeks  to  bring  gradually  into  disuse,  would,  leaving 
honesty  out  of  the  question,  be  in  the  last  degree  injudicious. 

Hence  others  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual 
law,  and  referred  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  he  wished  not  to  abrogate 
the  law,  to  the  former  alone,  which  he  extricated  from  a  web  of  trivial  cere- 

'  Especially  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  s.  214  flf. 
•  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  2,  s.  406  ff. 
7  Comp.  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  273. 
"  Winer,  b.  Realw.,  I  Bd.  s.  426. 
'  Fritzsche,  s.  214  ff. 

^^  Reinhard,  s.  15  ff.  Planck,  Geschichte  des  Chrtstenthoms  in  der  Periode  seiner 
Einfiihrung,  i,  s.  175  ff. 
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monies,  and  embodied  in  his  own  example.^^  But  such  a  distinction  is  not 
found  in  those  striking  passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  rather  in 
the  yofios  and  irpo^roi,  tAe  law  and  the  prophets^  we  have  the  most  com- 
prehensive designation  of  the  whole  religious  constitution  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ^^  and  under  the  most  trivial  commandment,  and  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  law,  alike  pronounced  imperishable,  we  cannot  well  understand  anything 
else  than  the  ceremonial  precepts.*' 

A  happier  distinction  is  that  between  really  Mosaic  institutes,  and  their 
traditional  amplifications.^^  It  is  certain  that  the  sabbath  cures  of  Jesus,  his 
neglect  of  the  pedantic  ablutions  before  eating,  and  the  like,  ran  counter,  not 
to  Moses,  but  to  later  rabbinical  requirements,  and  several  discourses  of 
Jesus  turn  upon  this  distinction.  Matt  xv.  3  ff.,  Jesus  places  the  command- 
ment of  God  in  opposition  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  Matt  xxiii.  23, 
he  declares  that  where  they  are  compatible,  the  former  may  be  observed 
without  rejecting  the  latter,  in  which  case  he  admonishes  the  people  to  do 
all  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  enjoin ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  only  can  be  respected,  he  decides  that  it  is  better  to  trans- 
gress the  tradition  of  the  elders,  than  the  commandment  of  God  as  given  by 
Moses  (Matt  xv.  3  ff.).  He  describes  the  mass  of  traditional  precepts,  as  a 
burthen  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  he  would  remove  from  the  oppressed 
people,  substituting  his  own  light  burthen  and  easy  yoke ;  whence  it  may  be 
seen,  that  with  ail  his  forbearance  towards  existing  institutions,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  positively  pernicious,  it  was  his  intention  that  all  these  command- 
ments  of  men^  as  plants  which  his  heavenly  Father  had  not  planted,  should  be 
rooted  up  (xv.  9,  13).  The  majority  of  the  Pharisaical  precepts  referred  to 
externals,  and  had  the  effect  of  burying  the  noble  morality  of  the  Mosaic  law 
under  a  heap  of  ceremonial  observances  \  a  gift  to  the  temple  siifliced  to 
absolve  the  giver  from  his  filial  duties  (xv.  5),  and  the  payment  of  tithe  of 
anise  and  cummin  superseded  justice,  mercy,  and  faith  (xxiii.  23).  Hence 
this  distinction  is  in  some  degi^e  identical  with  the  former,  since  in  the 
rabbinical  institutes  it  was  their  merely  ceremonial  tendency  that  Jesus 
censured,  while,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  the  kernel  of  religion  and  morality 
that  he  chiefly  valued.  It  must  only  not  be  contended  that  he  regarded  the 
Mosaic  law  as  permanent  solely  in  its  spiritual  part,  for  the  passages  quoted, 
especially  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  clearly  show  that  he  did  not  con- 
template the  abolition  of  the  merely  ritual  precepts. 

Jesus,  supposing  that  he  had  discerned  morality  and  the  spiritual  worship 
of  God  to  be  the  sole  essentials  in  religion,  must  have  rejected  all  which, 
being  merely  ritual  and  formal,  had  usurped  the  importance  of  a  religious 
obligation,  and  under  this  description  must  fall  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Mosaic  precepts ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  slowly  such  consequences  are 
deduced,  when  they  come  into  collision  with  usages  consecrated  by  antiquity. 
Even  Samuel,  apparently,  was  aware  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice 
(i  Sam.  XV.  22),  and  Asaph,  that  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  is  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  one  of  slain  animals  (Ps.  1.);  yet  how  long  after  were 
sacrifices  retained  together  with  true  obedience,  or  in  its  stead  !  Jesus  was 
more  thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  conviction  than  those  ancients ;  with 
him,  the  true  commandments  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  law  were  simply.  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother^  Thou  shalt  not  kill^  etc.,  and  above  all.  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.     But 

"  DeWctte,  Bibl.  Dogm.,  §  210. 

"  Fritzsche,  s.  214. 

**  Vid.  the  Fragmentist,  s.  69. 

^*  Paulas,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  600 1     Leben  Jesu,  i,  a,  s.  296,  ^la. 
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his  deep-rooted  respect  for  the  sacred  book  of  the  law,  caused  him,  for  the 
sake  of  these  essential  contents,  to  honour  the  unessential ;  which  was  the 
more  natural,  as  in  comparison  with  the  absurdly  exaggerated  pedantry  of 
the  traditional  observances,  the  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  appeared 
highly  simple.  To  honour  this  latter  part  of  the  law  as  of  Divine  origin,  but 
to  declare  it  abrogated  on  the  principle,  that  in  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  God  finds  necessary  for  an  earlier  period  an  arrangement  which  is 
superfluous  for  a  later  one,  implies  that  idea  of  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster^ 
vofjLoq  7rai8aya>yos  (Gal.  iii.  24),  which  seems  first  to  have  been  developed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  j  nevertheless,  its  germ  lies  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that 
God  had  permitted  to  the  early  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  (Matt  xix.  8  f.),  many  things  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
culture,  were  inadmissible. 

A  similar  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  law  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus  (if  indeed  they  were  uttered  by  Jesus,  a  point  which  we 
have  to  discuss),  that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  at  his  approaching 
advent  (Matt  xxiv.  parall.),  and  that  devotion  would  be  freed  from  all  local 
restrictions  (John  iv.) ;  for  with  these  must  fall  the  entire  Mosaic  system  of 
external  worship.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  declaration  that  the  law 
would  endure  until  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away  (Matt.  v.  18),  for  the 
Hebrew  associated  the  fall  of  his  state  and  sanctuary  with  the  end  of  the  old 
world  or  dispensation,  so  that  the  expressions,  so  long  as  the  temple  stands, 
and  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  were  equivalent. ^^  It  is  true  that  the  words 
of  Jesus,  Luke  xvi.  16,  o  vofio$  ical  tX  vpo^fqrox  ^a>$  ToMiwov,  seem  to  imply, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist  put  an  end  to  the  validity  of  the  law ;  but 
this  passage  loses  its  depreciatory  sense  when  compared  with  its  parallel, 
Matt  xi.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  xvi.  17  controls  Matt  v.  18,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  comparison  between  the  stability  of  the  law,  and  that  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  only  question  then  is,  in  which  of  the  gospels  are 
the  two  passages  more  correctly  stated  ?  As  given  in  the  first,  they  intimate 
that  the  law  would  retain  its  supremacy  until,  and  not  after,  the  close  of  the 
old  dispensation.  With  this  agrees  the  prediction,  that  the  temple  would  be 
destroyed ;  for  the  spiritualization  of  religion,  and,  according  to  Stephen's 
interpretation,  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  were  to  be  the  results 
of  that  event,  were  undoubtedly  identified  by  Jesus  with  the  commencement 
of  the  aiujv  /AcAA<i>v  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  view  of  Paul  and  that  of  Jesus  is  this :  that  the  latter  antici- 
pated the  extinction  of  the  Mosaic  system  as  a  concomitant  of  his  glorious 
advent  or  return  to  the  regenerated  earth,  while  the  former  believed  its 
abolition  permissible  on  the  old,  unregenerated  earth,  in  virtue  of  the 
Messiah's  first  advent^® 

§  68. 

SCOPE   OF   THE   MESSIANIC   PLAN   OF  JESUS.       RELATION   TO   THE  GENTILES. 

Although  the  church  founded  by  Jesus  did,  in  fact,  early  extend  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people,  there  are  yet  indications  which  might 
induce  a  belief  that  he  did  not  contemplate  such  an  extension.^  When  he 
sends  the  twelve  on  their  first  mission,  his  command  is,  Go  not  into  the  way 

^^  Com  p.  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  598  f. 

^*  Comp.  Hase,  L.  J.,  s.  84.  Rabbinical  notions  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Law  in 
Schottgen,  ii.  8.  6ii  ff. 

^  Thus  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  ut  sup.  s.  72  ff. 
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of  the  Gentiles — Go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt  x.  5  f.). 
That  Matthew  alone  has  this  injunction,  and  not  the  two  other  synoptists,  is 
less  probably  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  author  of  the 
first  gospel  interpolated  it,  than  by  the  opposite  one,  namely,  that  it  was 
wilfully  omitted  by  the  Hellenistic  authors  of  the  second  and  third  gospels. 
For,  as  the  judaizing  tendency  of  Matthew  is  not  so  marked  that  he  assigns 
to  Jesus  the  intention  of  limiting  the  messianic  kingdom  to  the  Jews ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  he  makes  Jesus  unequivocally  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
(viii.  II  f.,  xxi.  33  ff.,  xxii.  i  ff.,  xxviii.  19  f.) :  he  had  no  motive  for  fabricating 
this  particularizing  addition ;  but  the  two  other  Evangelists  had  a  strong  one 
for  its  omission,  in  the  offence  which  it  would  cause  to  the  Gentiles  already 
within  the  fold.  Its  presence  in  Matthew,  however,  demands  an  explanation, 
and  expositors  have  thought  to  furnish  one  by  supposing  the  injunction  of 
Jesus  to  be  a  measure  of  prudence.^  It  is  unquestionable  that,  even  if  the 
plan  of  Jesus  comprehended  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  he  must  at 
first,  if  he  would  not  for  ever  ruin  his  cause  with  his  fellow-countrymen, 
adopt,  and  prescribe  to  the  disciples,  a  rule  of  national  exclusiveness.  This 
necessity  on  his  part  might  account  for  his  answer  to  the  Canaanitish  woman, 
whose  daughter  he  refuses  to  heal,  because  he  was  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  xv.  24),  were  it  not  that  the  boon  which  he 
here  denies  is  not  a  reception  into  the  messianic  kingdom,  but  a  temporal 
benefit,  such  as  even  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  conferred  on  those  who  were 
not  Israelites  (i  Kings  xvil  9  ff. ;  2  Kings  v.  1  fif.) — examples  to  which  Jesus 
elsewhere  appeals  (Luke  iv.  25  ff.).  Hence  the  disciples  thought  it  natural 
and  unobjectionable  to  grant  the  woman's  petition,  and  it  could  not  be 
prudential  considerations  that  withheld  Jesus,  for  a  time,  from  compliance. 
That  an  aversion  to  the  Gentiles  may  not  appear  to  be  his  motive,  it  has 
been  conjectured  ^  that  Jesus,  wishing  to  preserve  an  incognito  in  that  country, 
avoided  the  performance  of  any  messianic  work.  But  such  a  design  of  con- 
cealment is  only  mentioned  by  Mark  (vii.  25),  who  represents  it  as  being 
defeated  by  the  entreaties  of  the  woman,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
Jesus ;  and  as  this  Evangelist  omits  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  not 
sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  we  must  suspect  that  he 
was  guided  by  the  wish  to  supply  a  less  offensive  motive  for  the  conduct  of 
Jesus,  rather  than  by  historical  accuracy.  Had  Jesus  really  been  influenced 
by  the  motive  which  Mark  assigns,  he  must  at  once  have  alleged  it  to  his 
disciples  instead  of  a  merely  ostensible  one,  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
already  rigid  exclusiveness.  We  should  therefore  rather  listen  to  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  sought,  by  his  repeated  refusal,  to  prove  the  faith  of  the  woman, 
and  furnish  an  occasion  for  its  exhibition,^  if  we  could  find  in  the  text  the 
slightest  trace  of  mere  dissimulation  ;  and  none  of  a  real  change  of  mind.^ 
Even  Mark,  bent  as  he  was  on  softening  the  features  of  the  incident,  cannot 
have  thought  of  a  dissimulation  of  this  kind  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  omitting 
the  harsh  words  and  making  the  inadequate  addition,  and  would  have  no  man 
know  it,  he  would  have  removed  the  offence  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
by  an  observation  such  as,  he  said  this  to  prove  her  (comp.  John  vL  6).  Thus 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Jesus  in  this  case  seems  to  share  the  antipathy  of 
his  countrymen  towards  the  Gentiles,  nay,  his  antipathy  seems  to  be  of  a 
deeper  stamp  than  that  of  his  disciples ;  unless  their  advocacy  of  the  woman 

'  Reinhard ;   Planck,   Geschichte    des  Christenthums  in  der   Per.   seiner  Einfuhrung, 
I,  s.  179  ff. 
'  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  I,  a,  s.  380  f.     Hase,  L.  J.,  §  102. 

*  Okhausen,  i,  s.  507. 

*  Hase,  ut  sup. 
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be  a  touch  from  the  pencil   of  tradition,   for  the  sake  of  contrast  and 
grouping. 

This  narrative,  however,  is  neutralized  by  another,  in  which  Jesus  is  said 
to  act  in  a  directly  opposite  manner.  The  centurion  of  Capernaum,  also 
a  Gentile  (as  we  gather  from  the  remarks  of  Jesus),  has  scarcely  complained 
of  a  distress  similar  to  that  of  the  Canaanitish  woman,  when  Jesus  himself 
volunteers  to  go  and  heal  his  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5).  If,  then,  Jesus  has  no 
hesitation,  in  this  instance,  to  exercise  his  power  of  healing  in  favour  of  a 
heathen,  how  comes  it  that  he  refuses  to  do  so  in  another  quite  analogous 
case  ?  Truly  if  the  relative  position  of  the  two  narratives  in  the  gospels  have 
any  weight,  he  must  have  shown  himself  more  harsh  and  narrow  at  the  later 
period  than  at  the  earlier  one.  Meanwhile,  this  single  act  of  benevolence  to 
a  Gentile,  standing  as  it  does  in  inexplicable  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
above  examined,  cannot  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  command  expressly 
given  to  the  disciples,  not  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  that  Jesus  contemplated 
their  admission  as  such  into  the  messianic  kingdom. 

Even  the  prediction  of  Jesus  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  be  taken 
from  the  Jews  and  given  to  the  Gentiles,  does  not  prove  this.  In  the  above 
interview  with  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  Jesus  declares  that  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  afid  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  the  patriarchs  in  the 
kingdom  of  heanen^  while  the  children  of  the  kingdom  (obviously  the  Jews), 
for  whom  it  was  originally  designed,  will  be  cast  out  (Matt.  viii.  11  f.).  Yet 
more  decidedly,  when  applying  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  vineyard, 
he  warns  his  countrymen  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  them^ 
and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  (Matt.  xxL  43).  All 
this  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  prophets,  in  their 
promises  that  the  messianic  kingdom  would  extend  to  all  nations ;  namely, 
that  the  Gentiles  would  turn  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  embrace  the  Mosaic 
religion  in  its  entire  form,  and  afterwards  be  received  into  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  It  would  accord  very  well  with  this  expectation,  that,  prior  to 
such  a  conversion,  Jesus  should  forbid  his  disciples  to  direct  their  announce- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles. 

But  in  the  discourses  concerning  his  re-appearance,  Jesus  regards  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations  as  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
must  precede  that  event  (Matt.  xxiv.  14  ;  Mark  xiii.  10)  ;  and  after  his  resur- 
rection, according  to  the  synoptists,  he  gave  his  disciples  the  command.  Go 
ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  etc.  (Matt  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  47) ;  i.e.  go  to  them  with  the  offer  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  even 
though  they  may  not  beforehand  have  become  Jews.  Not  only,  however, 
do  the  disciples,  after  the  first  Pentecost,  neglect  to  execute  this  command, 
but  when  a  case  is  thrust  on  them  which  offers  them  an  opportunity  for 
compliance  with  it,  they  act  as  if  they  were  altogether  ignorant  that  such  a 
direction  had  been  given  by  Jesus  (Acts  x.,  xi.).  The  heathen  centurion 
Cornelius,  worthy,  from  his  devout  life,  of  a  reception  into  the  messianic 
community,  is  pointed  out  by  an  angel  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  But  because  it 
was  not  hidden  from  God,  with  what  difficulty  the  apostle  would  be  induced 
to  receive  a  heathen,  without  further  preliminary,  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
he  saw  it  needful  to  prepare  him  for  such  a  step  by  a  symbolical  vision.  In 
consequence  of  such  an  admonition  Peter  goes  to  Cornelius ;  but  to  impel 
him  to  baptize  him  and  his  family,  he  needs  a  second  sign,  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  these  uncircumcised.  When,  subsequently,  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  call  him  to  account  for  this  reception  of  Gentiles, 
Peter  appeals  in  his  justification  solely  to  the  recent  vision,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  the  centurion's  family.     Whatever  judgment  we  may  form 
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of  the  credibility  of  this  history,  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  many  deliberations 
and  contentions  which  it  cost  the  apostles  after  the  departure  of  Jesus,  to 
convince  themselves  of  the  eligibility  of  Gentiles  for  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Christ,  and  the  reasons  which  at  last  brought  them  to  a 
decision.  Now  if  Jesus  had  given  so  explicit  a  command  as  that  above 
quoted,  what  need  was  there  of  a  vision  to  encourage  Peter  to  its  fulfilment  ? 
or,  supposing  the  vision  to  be  a  legendary  investiture  of  the  natural  delibera- 
tions of  the  disciples,  why  did  they  go  about  in  search  of  the  reflection,  that 
all  men  ought  to  be  baptized,  because  before  God  all  men  and  all  animals,  as 
his  creatures,  are  clean,  if  they  could  have  appealed  to  an  express  injunction 
of  Jesus  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  alternative :  if  Jesus  himself  gave  this  com- 
mand, the  disciples  cannot  have  been  led  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  by 
the  means  narrated  in  Acts  x.,  xi. ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that  narrative  is 
authentic,  the  alleged  command  of  Jesus  cannot  be  historical.  Our  canon 
/  decides  for  the  latter  proposition.  For  that  the  subsequent  practice  and 
pre-eminent  distinction  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  accessibility  to  all  nations, 
and  its  indifference  to  circumcision  or  uncircumcision,  should  have  lain  in 
the  mind  of  its  founder,  is  the  view  best  adapted  to  exalt  and  adorn  Jesus ; 
while  that,  after  his  death,  and  through  the  gradual  development  of  relations, 
the  church,  which  its  Founder  had  designed  for  the  Gentiles  only  in  so  far 
as  they  became  Jews,  should  break  through  these  limits,  is  in  the  simple, 
natural,  and  therefore  the  probable  course  of  things. 


§  69. 

RELATION  OF  THE  MESSIANIC   PLAN   OF  JESUS  TO  THE   SAMARITANS.      HIS 

INTERVIEW  WITH   THE   WOMAN   OF   SAMARIA. 

There  is  the  same  apparent  contradiction  in  the  position  which  Jesus  took, 
and  prescribed  to  his  disciples,  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  While 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  x.  5),  he  forbids  them  to  visit  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans,  we  read  in  John  (iv.)  that  Jesus  himself  in  his  journey 
through  Samaria  laboured  as  the  Messiah  with  great  effect,  and  ultimately 
stayed  two  days  in  a  Samaritan  town ;  and  in  the  Acts  (i.  8),  that  before  his 
ascension  he  charged  the  disciples  to  be  his  witnesses,  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judea,  but  also  in  Samaria.  That  Jesus  did  not  entirely  shun 
Samaria,  as  that  prohibition  might  appear  to  intimate,  is  evident  from  Luke  ix. 
52  (comp.  xviL  If),  where  his  disciples  bespeak  lodgings  for  him  in  a 
Sanuiritan  village,  when  he  has  determined  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  accords  with  the  information  of  Josephus,  that  those  Galileans 
who  journeyed  to  the  feasts  usually  went  through  Samaria.^  That  Jesus  was 
not  unfavourable  to  the  Samaritans,  nay,  that  in  many  respects  he  acknow- 
ledged their  superiority  to  the  Jews,  is  evident  from  his  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30  ff.) ;  he  also  bestows  a  marked  notice  on  the  case  of  a 
Samaritan,  who,  among  -ten  cleansed,  was  the  only  one  that  testified  his 
gratitude  (Luke  xvii.  16) ;  and,  if  we  may  venture  on  such  a  conclusion  from 
John  iv.  25,  and  subsequent  records,'  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  themselves 
had  some  tincture  of  the  messianic  idea. 

However  natural  it  may  appear  that  Jesus  should  avail  himself  of  this 
susceptible  side  of  the  Samaritans,  by  opportunely  announcing  to  them  the 

*  Antiq.  xx.  vi.  i.  For  some  rabbinical  rules  not  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  see 
Lifhtfoot,  p.  991. 

'  Bertholdt,  ChristoL  Judaeor.,  §  7. 
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messianic  kingdom  ;  the  aspect  which  the  four  Evangelists  bear  to  each  other 
on  this  subject  must  excite  surprise.  Matthew  has  no  occasion  on  which 
Jesus  comes  in  contact  with  the  Samaritans,  or  even  mentions  them,  except 
in  the  prohibition  above  quoted ;  Mark  is  more  neutral  than  Matthew,  and 
has  not  even  that  prohibition ;  Luke  has  two  instances  of  contact,  one  of 
them  unfavourable,  the  other  favourable,  together  with  the  parable  in  which 
Jesus  presents  a  Samaritan  as  a  model,  and  his  approving  notice  of  the 
gratitude  of  one  whom  he  had  healed  ;  John,  finally,  has  a  narrative  in  which 
Jesus  appears  in  a  very  intimate  and  highly  favourable  relation  to  the 
Samaritans.  Are  all  these  various  accounts  well  founded  ?  If  so,  how  could 
Jesus  at  one  time  prohibit  his  disciples  from  including  the  Samaritans  in  the 
messianic  plan,  and  at  another  time,  himself  receive  them  without  hesitation  ? 
Moreover,  if  the  chronological  order  of  the  Evangelists  deserve  regard,  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  Samaria  must  have  preceded  the  prohibition  contained 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  on  their  first  mission.  For  the  scene  of 
that  mission  being  Galilee,  and  there  being  no  space  for  its  occurrence 
during  the  short  stay  which,  according  to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  Jesus  made 
in  that  province  before  the  first  Passover  (ii.  1-13),  it  must  be  placed  after 
that  Passover ;  and,  as  the  visit  to  Samaria  was  made  on  his  journey,  after 
that  visit  also.  How,  then,  could  Jesus,  after  having  with  the  most  desirable 
issue,  personally  taught  in  Samaria,  and  presented  himself  as  the  Messiah, 
forbid  his  disciples  to  carry  thither  their  messianic  tidings  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  scenes  narrated  by  John  occurred  after  the  command  recorded 
by  Matthew,  the  disciples,  instead  of  wondering  that  Jesus  talked  so  earnestly 
with  a  woman  (John  iv.  27),  ought  rather  to  have  wondered  that  he  held  any 
converse  with  a  Samaritan,^ 

Since  then  of  the  two  extreme  narratives  at  least,  in  Matthew  and  John, 
neither  presupposes  the  other,  we  must  either  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
exclusive  command  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  gospels,  we  have  again  the  advantage  of 
appealing  to  the  Book  of  Acts  as  an  umpire.  Before  Peter,  at  the  divine 
instigation,  had  received  the  firstfruits  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  Philip  the  deacon,  being  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution 
of  which  Stephen's  death  was  the  commencement,  journeyed  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,  where  he  preached  Christ,  and  by  miracles  of  all  kinds  won  the 
Samaritans  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  reception  of  baptism  (Acts  viiL  5  ff.). 
This  narrative  is  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  first  admission  of  the 
Gentiles :  while  in  the  one  there  was  need  of  a  vision,  and  a  special  inti- 
mation from  the  Spirit,  to  bring  Peter  into  communication  with  the  heathens  ; 
in  the  other,  Philip,  without  any  precedent,  unhesitatingly  baptizes  the 
Samaritans.  And  lest  it  should  be  said  that  the  deacon  was  perhaps  of  a 
more  liberal  spirit  than  the  apostle,  we  have  Peter  himself  coming  forthwith 
to  Samaria  in  company  with  John, — an  incident  which  forms  another  point 
of  opposition  between  the  two  narratives ;  for,  while  the  first  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  makes  a  highly  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mother  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  report  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God  meets 
with  so  warm  an  approval  there,  that  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles 
are  commissioned  to  confirm  and  consummate  the  work  begim  by  Philip. 
The  tenor  of  this  proceeding  makes  it  not  improbable  that  there  was  a 
precedent  for  it  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  a  sanction  in  his 
expressions. 

'  Some  erroneously  attribute  this  meaning  to  their  question  ;  see  in  Liicke  i,  s.  533. 
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The  narrative  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (iv.)  would  form  a  perfect  precedent  in. 
the  conduct  of  Jesus,  but  we  have  yet  to  examine  whether  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  historical  credibility.  We  do  not,  with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia, 
stumble  at  the  designation  of  the  locality,  and  the  opening  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  Jesus  and  the  woman  ;^  but  from  v.  16  inclusively,  there  are, 
as  impartial  expositors  confess,^  many  grave  difficulties.  The  woman  had 
entreated  Jesus  to  give  her  of  the  water  which  was  for  ever  to  extinguish 
thirst,  and  Jesus  immediately  says,  Goy  call  thy  husband.  Why  so  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  Jesus,  well  knowing  that  the  woman  had  no  lawful  husband, 
sought  to  shame  her,  and  bring  her  to  repentance.^  LUcke,  disapproving  the 
imputation  of  dissimulation  to  Jesus,  conjectures  that,  perceiving  the  woman's 
duiness,  he  hoped  by  summoning  her  husband,  possibly  her  superior  in  in- 
telligence, to  create  an  opportunity  for  a  more  beneficial  conversation.  But 
if  Jesus,  as  it  presently  appears,  knew  that  the  woman  had  not  at  the  time 
any  proper  husband,  he  could  not  in  earnest  desire  her  to  summon  him ;  and 
if,  as  Liicke  allows,  he  had  that  knowledge  in  a  supernatural  manner,  it  could 
not  be  hidden  from  him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  that  she  would  be  little 
inclined  to  comply  with  his  injunction.  If,  however,  he  had  a  prescience  that 
what  he  required  would  not  t>e  done,  the  injunction  was  a  feint,,  and  had 
some  latent  object  But  that  this  object  was  the  penitence  of  the  woman 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  text,  for  the  ultimate  eflect  on*  her  is  not  shame 
and  penitence,  but  faith  in  the  prophetic  insight  of  Jesus  (v,  19).  And  this 
was  doubtless  what  Jesus  wished,  for  the  narrative  proceeds-  as  if  he  had 
attained  his  purpose  with  the  woman,  and  the  issue  corresponded  to  the 
design.  The  difficulty  here  lies,  not  so  much  in  what  Liicke  terms  dissimula- 
tion,— since  this  comes  under  the  category  of  blameless  temptation  (irctpo^civ), 
elsewhere  occurring, — as  in  the  violence  with  which  Jesus  wrests  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  prophetic  gifts. 

By  a  transition  equally  abrupt,  the  woman  urges  the  conversation  to  a  point 
at  which  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  may  become  fully  evident.  As  soon  as 
she  has  recognised  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet,  she  hastens  to  consult  him  on  the 
controversy  pending  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  as  to  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  true  worship  of  God  (v.  20).  That  so  vivid  an  interest  in 
this  national  and  religious  question  is  not  consistent  with  the  limited  mental 
and  circumstantial  condition  of  the  woman,  the  majority  of  modern  com- 
mentators virtually  confess,  by  their  adoption  of  the  opinion,  that  her  drift  in 
this  remark  was  to  turn  away  the  conversation  from  her  own  affairs.'^  ]f 
then  the  implied  query  concerning  the  place  for  the  true  worship  of  God, 
had  no  serious  interest  for  the  woman,  but  was  prompted  by  a  false  shame 
calculated  to  hinder  confession  and  repentance,  those  expositors  should 
remember  what  they  elsewhere  repeat  to  satiety,*  that  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
the  answers  of  Jesus  refer  not  so  much  to  the  ostensible  meaning  of  questions, 
as  to  the  under  current  of  feeling  of  which  they  are  the  indications.  In 
accordance  with  this  method,  Jesus  should  not  have  answered  the  artificial 
question  of  the  woman  as  if  ic  had  been  one  of  deep  seriousness ;  he  ought 
rather  to  have  evaded  it,  and  recurred  to  the  already  detected  stain  on  her 
conscience,  which  she  was  now  seeking  to  hide,  in  order  if  possible  to  bring 
her  to  a  full  conviction  and  open  avowal  of  her  guilt.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  object  of  the  £vangelist  was  to  show  that  Jesus  had  been  recognised, 

^  Bretschneider,  ut  sup.  s.  47  fid  97  f. 

*  Liidce,  I,  s.  520  flf. 

*  Tholiick,  in  loc 

'  Liicke  and  Tholiick,  in  loc.     Hase,  L.  J.,  67. 

*  £.g.  Tholiick,  in  many  passages. 
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not  merely  as  a  prophet,  but  as  the  Messiah,  and  he  believed  that  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  question  of  the  legitimate  place  for  the  worship  of 
God,  the  solution  of  which  was  expected  from  the  Messiah,^  would  best 
conduce  to  that  end 

Jesus  evinces  (v.  17)  an  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  the  woman.  The  rationalists  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
by  the  supposition,  that  while  Jesus  sat  at  the  well,  and  the  woman  was 
advancing  from  the  city,  some  passer-by  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  better 
not  engage  in  conversation  with  her,  as  she  was  on  the  watch  to  obtain  a 
sixth  husband. ^^  But  not  to  insist  on  the  improbability  that  a  passer-by 
should  hold  a  colloquy  with  Jesus  on  the  character  of  an  obscure  woman, 
the  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  fourth  gospel  now  agree,  that  every 
natural  explanation  of  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  directly  counter- 
acts the  design  of  the  Evangelist.^^  For,  according  to  him,  the  disclosure 
which  Jesus  makes  of  his  privity  to  the  woman's  intimate  concerns,  is  the 
immediate  cause,  not  only  of  her  own  faith  in  him,  but  of  that  of  many 
inhabitants  of  the  city  (v.  39),  and  he  obviously  intends  to  imply  that  they 
were  not  too  precipitate  in  receiving  him  as  a  prophet,  on  that  ground  alone. 
Thus  in  the  view  of  the  Evangelist,  the  knowledge  in  question  was  an 
effluence  of  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus,  and  modern  supranaturalists  adhere 
to  this  explanation,  adducing  in  its  support  the  power  which  John  attributes 
to  him  (ii.  24  f.),  of  discerning  what  is  in  man  without  the  aid  of  external 
testimony.^^  But  this  does  not  meet  the  case ;  for  Jesus  here  not  only  knows 
what  is  in  the  woman, — her  present  equivocal  state  of  mind  towards  him 
who  is  not  her  husband, — he  has  cognizance  also  of  the  extrinsic  fact  that 
she  has  had  five  husbands,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose  that  each  bad  left 
a  distinct  image  in  her  mind  traceable  by  the  observation  of  Jesus.  That  by 
means  of  the  penetrative  acumen  with  which  he  scrutinized  the  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  Jesus  should  also  have  a  prophetic  insight 
into  his  own  messianic  destiny,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  kingdom,  may  under 
a  certain  view  of  his  person  appear  probable,  and  in  any  case  must  be 
deemed  in  the  highest  degree  dignified ;  but  that  he  should  be  acquainted, 
even  to  the  most  trivial  details,  with  the  adventitious  history  of  obscure 
individuals,  is  an  idea  that  degrades  him  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of 
his  prophetic  dignity.  Such  empirical  knowingness  (not  omniscience)  would 
moreover  annihilate  the  human  consciousness  which  the  orthodox  view  sup- 
poses to  co-exist  in  Jesus. ^*  But  the  possession  of  this  knowledge,  however 
it  may  clash  with  our  conception  of  dignity  and  wisdom,  closely  corresponds 
to  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  prophet,  more  especially  of  the  Messiah ;  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Daniel  recites  a  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  that 
monarch  himself  had  forgotten  (Dan.  ii.) ;  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the 
true  prophet  is  6  iravrvrt  irdvra  €i3<i>9'  rot  /acv  yryovora  ois  cycKcro,  ra  8c  yivofKva 
m  ytVcTcu,  TCI  8c  ia6fi€va  w^  ccrrai ;  ^*  and  the  rabbins  number  such  a  know- 
ledge of  personal  secrets  among  the  signs  of  the  Messiah,  and  observe  that 
from  the  want  of  it,  Bar-Cocheba  was  detected  to  be  a  pseudo-Messiah.^* 

Farther  on  (v.  23)  Jesus  reveals  to  the  woman  what  Hase  terms  the 
sublimest  principle  of  his  religion,  namely,  that  the  service  of  God  consists 

•  Comp.  Schottgen,  horse,  i.  s.  970  f.     Wetstein,  s.  863. 
^^  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  a,  187 ;  Comment.  4,  in  loc. 
^^  Comp.  Olshausen  in  loc.,  and  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  s.  50. 
^'  Olshausen,  Liicke,  in  loc. 
^'  Comp.  Bretschneider,  ut  sup.  s.  49  f. 
^*  Homil.  ii.  6,  comp.  ilL  12. 
*'  Schottgen,  horse,  ii.  p.  371  f. 
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in  a  life  of  piety;  tells  her  that  all  ceremonial  worship  is  about  to  be 
abolished;  and  that  he  is  the  personage  who  will  effect  this  momentous 
change,  that  is,  the  Messiah.  We  have  already  shown  it  to  be  improbable 
that  Jesus,  who  did  not  give  his  disciples  to  understand  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  should  make  an  early  and  distinct 
disclosure  on  the  subject  to  a  Samaritan  woman.  In  what  respect  was  she 
worthy  of  a  communication  more  explicit  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
disciples  ?  What  could  induce  Jesus  to  send  roaming  into  the  futurity  of 
religious  history,  the  contemplation  of  a  woman,  whom  he  should  rather  have 
induced  to  examine  herself,  and  to  ponder  on  the  corruptions  of  her  own 
heart  ?  Nothing  but  the  wish  to  elicit  from  her,  at  any  cost,  and  without 
regard  to  her  moral  benefit,  an  acknowledgment,  not  only  of  his  prophetic 
gifts,  but  of  his  Messiahship ;  to  which  end  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  con- 
versation the  above  direction.  But  so  contracted  a  design  can  never  be 
imputed  to  Jesus,  who,  on  other  occasions,  exemplifies  a  more  suitable  mode 
of  dealing  with  mankind :  it  is  the  design  of  the  glorifying  legend,  or  of  an 
idealizing  biographer. 

Meanwhile,  continues  the  narrative  (v.  27),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  returned 
from  the  city  with  provisions,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  a  woman, 
contrary  to  rabbinical  rule.^®  While  the  woman,  excited  by  the  last  dis- 
closure of  Jesus,  hastens  homeward  to  invite  her  fellow-citizens  to  come  and 
b^old  the  Messiah-like  stranger,  the  disciples  entreat  him  to  partake  of  the 
food  they  have  procured ;  he  answers,  /  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of 
(v.  32).  They,  misunderstanding  his  words,  imagine  that  some  person  has 
supplied  him  with  food  in  their  absence :  one  of  those  carnal  interpretations 
of  expressions  intended  spiritually  by  Jesus,  which  are  of  perpetual  recurrence 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  are  therefore  suspicious.  Then  follows  a  discourse 
on  sowing  and  reaping  (v.  35  ff.),  which,  compared  with  v.  37,  can  only  mean 
that  what  Jesus  has  sown,  the  disciples  will  reap.^^  We  admit  that  this  is 
susceptible  of  the  general  interpretation,  that  the  germ  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  under  the  cultivation  of  the  apostles, 
was  first  deposited  in  the  world  by  Jesus :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
special  application  is  also  intended.  Jesus  foresees  that  the  woman,  who  is 
hastening  towards  the  city,  will  procure  him  an  opportunity  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  gospel  in  Samaria,  and  he  promises  the  disciples  that  they  at  a 
future  time  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Who  is  not  here  reminded 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Samaria  by  Philip  and  the  apostles,  as 
narrated  in  the  Acts  ?  ^^  That,  even  abstracting  all  supernaturalism  from  our 
idea  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  he  might  have  foreseen  this  progress  of  his  cause 
in  Samaria  from  his  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  as 
the  above  figurative  prediction  forms  part  of  a  whole  more  than  improbable 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  equally  liable  to  suspicion,  especially  as  it 
is  easy  to  show  how  it  might  originate  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
According  to  the  prevalent  tradition  of  the  early  church,  as  recorded  in  the 
synoptical  gospels,  Jesus  laboured  personally  in  Galilee,  Judea,  and  Perea 
only, — not  in  Samaria,  which,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  embraced 
the  gospel  at  no  remote  period  from  his  death.  How  natural  the  tendency 
to  perfect  the  agency  of  Jesus,  by  representing  him  to  have  sown  the  heavenly 
seed  in  Samaria,  thus  extending  his  ministry  through  all  parts  of  Palestine ; 
to  limit  the  glory  of  the  apostles  and  other  teachers  to  that  of  being  the 

"  Lightfoot,  p.  1002. 

"  Liicke,  I,  s.  542. 

^*  Liicke,  s.  540,  note.    Bretschieider,  s.  52 
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mere  reapers  of  the  harvest  in  Samaria ;  and  to  put  this  distinction,  on  a 
suitable  occasion,  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  1 

The  result,  then,  of  our  examination  of  John's  Samaritan  narrative  is,  that 

we  cannot  receive  it  as  a  real  history :  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  as 

a  whole  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.     Since  Heracleon  and  Origen,^*  the 

more  ancient  commentators  have  seldom  refrained  from  giving  the  interview 

of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  an  allegorical  interpretation,  on  the 

ground  that  the  entire  scene  has  a  legendary  and  poetic  colouring.     Jesus  is 

seated  at  a  well, — that  idyllic  locality  with  which  the  old  Hebrew  legend 

associates  so  many  critical  incidents ;  at  the  identical  well,  moreover,  which 

a  tradition,  founded  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xlviii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  reported 

to  have  been  given  by  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph ;  hence  the  spot,  in  addition 

to  its  idyllic  interest,  has  the  more  decided  consecration  of  national  and 

patriarchal  recollections,  and  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  being  trodden  by  the 

Messiah.     At  the  well  Jesus  meets  with  a  woman  who  has  come  out  to  draw 

water,  just  as,   in  the  Old  Testament,  the  expectant   Eliezer  encounters 

Rebekah  with  her  pitcher,  and  as  Jacob  meets  with  Rachel,  the  destined 

ancestress  of  Israel,  or  Moses  with  his  future  wife.    Jesus  begs  of  the  woman 

to  let  him  drink ;  so  does  Eliezer  of  Rebekah ;  after  Jesus  has  made  himself 

known  to  the  woman  as  the  Messiah,  she  runs  back  to  the  city,  and  fetches 

her  neighbours :  so  Rebekah,  after  Eliezer  has  announced  himself  as  Abrar 

ham's  steward,   and  Rachel,  after  she  has  discovered  that  Jacob  is  her 

kinsman,   hasten  homeward  to  call  their  friends  to  welcome  the  honoured 

guest.     It  is,  certainly,  not  one  blameless  as  those  early  mothers  in  Israel, 

whom  Jesus  here  encounters ;  for  this  woman  came  forth  as  the  representative 

of  an  impure  people,  who  had  been  faithless  to  their  marriage  bond  with 

Jehovah,  and  were  then  living  in  the  practice  of  a  false  worship ;  while  her 

good-will,  her  deficient  moral  strength,  and  her  obtuseness  in  spiritual  things, 

perfectly  typify  the  actual  state  of  the  Samaritans.     Thus,  the  interview  of 

Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  is  only  a  poetical  representation  of  his 

ministry  among  the  Samaritans  narrated  in  the  sequel ;  and  this  is  itself  a 

legendary  prelude  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Samaria  after  the  death 

of  Jesus. 

Renouncing  the  event  in  question  as  unhistorical,  we  know  nothing  of  any 
connexion  formed  by  Jesus  with  the  Samaritans,  and  there  remain  as  indica- 
tions of  his  views  regarding  them,  only  his  favourable  notice  of  an  individual 
from  among  them  (Luke  xvii.  16) ;  his  unpropitious  reception  in  one  of  their 
villages  (Luke  ix.  53) ;  the  prohibition  with  respect  to  them,  addressed  to  his 
disciples  (Matt  x.  5);  the  eulogistic  parable  (Luke  x.  30  ff.);  and  his 
valedictory  command,  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  Samaria  (Acts 
i.  8).  This  express  command  being  subsequent  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
its  reality  must  remain  problematical  for  us  until  we  have  examined  the 
evidence  for  that  capital  fact ;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  without  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  alleged  prohibition,  the  unhesitating  conduct  of  the 
apostles.  Acts  viii.,  can  be  explained.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  On  the  part 
of  the  apostolic  history,  a  cancelling  of  hesitations  and  deliberations  that 
really  occurred ;  or  on  the  part  of  Matthew,  an  unwarranted  ascription  of 
national  bigotry  to  Jesus;  or,  finally,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  a  progressive 
enlargement  of  view  ? 

^  Comm.  in  Joan,  torn.  13. 
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CALLING  OF  THE   FIRST  COMPANIONS  OF  JESUS.      DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 

FIRST  TWO   EVANGELISTS  AND  THE   FOURTH. 

The  first  two  Evangelists  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus,  when  walking  by  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  called,  first,  the  two  brothers  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  immediately 
after,  James  and  John,  to  forsake  their  fishing  nets,  and  to  follow  him  (Matt 
iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20).  The  fourth  Evangelist  also  narrates  (i.  35-51), 
how  the  first  disciples  came  to  attach  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  among  them 
we  find  Peter  and  Andrew,  and,  in  all  probability,  John,  for  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  nameless  companion  of  Andrew  was  that  ultimately  favourite 
apostle.  James  is  absent  from  this  account,  and  instead  of  his  vocation,  we 
have  that  of  Philip  and  Nathanael.  But  even  when  the  persons  are  the  same, 
all  the  particulars  of  their  meeting  with  Jesus  are  variously  detailed.  In  the 
two  synoptical  gospels,  the  scene  is  the  coast  of  the  Galilean  sea :  in  the 
fourth,  Andrew,  Peter,  and  their  anonymous  friend,  unite  themselves  to  Jesus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan ;  Philip  and  Nathanael,  on  the  way  from  thence 
into  Galilee.  In  the  former,  again,  Jesus  in  two  instances  calls  a  pair  of 
brothers  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  first  Andrew  and  his  companion,  then  Peter,  and 
anon  Philip  and  Nathanael,  who  meet  with  Jesus.  But  the  most  important 
difference  is  this  :  while,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  brethren  are  called  from 
their  fishing  immediately  by  Jesus  ;  in  John,  nothing  more  is  said  of  the  re- 
spective situations  of  those  who  were  summoned,  than  that  they  come^  and  are 
founds  and  Jesus  himself  calls  only  Philip ;  Andrew  and  his  nameless  com- 
panion being  directed  to  him  by  the  Baptist,  Peter  brought  by  Andrew,  and 
Nathanael  by  Philip. 

Thus  the  two  narratives  appear  to  refer  to  separate  events  \  and  if  it  be 
asked  which  of  those  events  was  prior  to  the  other,  we  must  reply  that  John 
seems  to  assign  the  earlier  date  to  his  incidents,  for  he  represents  them  as 
taking  place  before  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  scene  of  his  baptism  into 
Galilee ;  while  the  synoptists  place  theirs  after  that  journey,  especially  if, 
according  to  a  calculation  often  adopted,  we  regard  the  return  into  Galilee, 
which  they  make  so  important  an  epoch,  as  being  that  from  the  first  Passover, 
not  from  the  baptism.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
occurrences  reported  by  the  fourth  Evangelist,  that  they  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded those  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  For  if,  as  these  writers  tells  us,  Andrew 
and  John  had  alteady  followed  Jesus,  they  could  not  again  be  in  the  train  of 
the  Baptist,  as  we  see  them  in  the  fourth  gospel,  nor  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary for  that  teacher  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  Jesus ;  neither  if  Peter 
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had  already  been  called  by  Jesus  himself  to  become  a  fisher  of  men,  was  there 
any  need  for  his  brother  Andrew  to  bring  him  to  his  already  elected  master. 
Nevertheless,  expositors  with  one  voice  declare  that  the  two  narratives  are 
equally  adapted  to  precede,  or  follow,  each  other.  The  fourth  gospel,  say 
they,*  recounts  merely  the  first  introduction  of  these  men  to  Jesus ;  they  did 
not  forthwith  become  his  constant  followers,  but  were  first  installed  by  Jesus 
in  their  proper  discipleship  on  the  occasion  which  the  synoptists  have  pre- 
served. 

Let  us  test  the  justness  of  their  view.  In  the  synoptical  narrative  Jesus 
says  to  his  future  disciples,  Come  after  mty  Scvre  ottio-o)  /aov,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  follow  him  (riKo\oxldy\<TaLV  afr^).  If  we  understand  from  this  that 
the  disciples  thenceforth  constantly  followed  Jesus,  how  can  we  give  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  to  the  similar  expression  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Follow  me^ 
<&icoXov^€i  yjoL  ?  It  is  therefore  a  laudable  consistency  in  Paulus,  to  see,  in  both 
instances,  merely  an  invitation  to  a  temporary  companionship  during  a  walk 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.^  But  this  interpretation  is  incompatible 
with  the  synoptical  history.  How  could  Peter,  at  a  later  period,  say  so  em- 
phatically to  Jesus,  We  have  left  ally  and  followed  thee :  what  shall  we  hare 
therefore  ? — how  could  Jesus  promise  to  him  and  to  every  one  who  had  for- 
saken houses,  etc.,  a  hundredfold  recompense  (Matt.  xix.  27  ff.),  if  this  forsak- 
ing and  following  had  been  so  transient  and  interrupted?  From  these 
considerations  alone  it  is  probable  that  the  aicoXov^ct  ftoc  in  John  also  denotes 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  connexion  ;  but  there  are  besides  the 
plainest  indications  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  context  to  the  narrative.  Pre- 
cisely as  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  Jesus  appears  alone  before  the  scene  of  the 
vocation,  but  after  this  on  every  fit  occasion  the  attendance  of  his  disciples  is 
mentioned  :  so  in  the  fourth  gospel,  from  the  time  of  the  occurrence  in  ques- 
tion, the  previously  solitary  Jesus  appears  in  the  company  of  his  disciples 
(ii.  2,  xii.  17,  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  27,  etc.).  To  say  that  these  disciples,  acquired 
in  Peraea,  again  dispersed  themselves  after  the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,' 
is  to  do  violence  to  the  gospels  out  of  harmonistic  zeal.  But  even  supposing 
such  a  dispersion,  they  could  not,  in  the  short  time  which  it  is  possible  to  allow 
for  their  separation  from  Jesus,  have  become  so  completely  strangers  to  him, 
that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  re-open  an  acquaintance  with  them  after 
the  manner  narrated  by  the  S3moptical  writers.  Still  less  probable  is  it  that 
Jesus,  after  having  distinguished  Simon  in  the  most  individual  manner  by  the 
surname  Cephas  on  their  first  interview,  would  on  a  later  occasion  address  to 
him  the  summons  to  be  9^  fisher  of  men — a  destination  which  was  common  to 
all  the  disciples. 

The  rationalistic  commentators  p>erceive  a  special  advantage  in  their  posi- 
tion of  the  two  narratives.  It  accounts,  say  they,  for  what  must  otherwise  be 
in  the  highest  degree  surprising,  namely,  that  Jesus  merely  in  passing,  and  at 
the  first  glance,  should  choose  four  fishermen  for  his  disciples,  and  that  among 
them  he  should  have  alighted  on  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles ;  that, 
moreover,  these  four  men,  actively  employed  in  their  business,  should  leave 
it  on  the  instant  of  their  receiving  an  enigmatical  summons  from  a  man  with 
whom  they  had  no  intimate  acquaintance,  and  devote  themselves  to  him  as  his 
followers.  Now  on  comparing  the  fourth  gospel,  we  see  that  Jesus  had  learned 
to  know  these  men  long  before,  and  that  they,  too,  had  had  demonstration  of 
his  excellence,  whence  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  felicity  of  his  choice,  and  their 

*  Kuinbl,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  s.  100 ;  Liicke,  Comm.  z.  Job.  i,  s.  388 ;  Olshausen,  bibl. 
Comm.  I,  s.  197  ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,^^  56,  6l. 
'  Leben  Jesu,  I,  a,  s.  212. 
'  Paalus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  a,  s.  213 ;  Sieffert,  Uber  den  Ursprung  u.  s.  f.,  s.  72. 
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readiness  to  follow  him.  But  this  apparent  advantage  »  the  condemning  cir- 
cumstance in  the  above  position  :  for  nothing  can  more  directly  counteract 
the  intention  of  the  first  two  Evangelists,  than  to  suppose  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance between  Jesus  and  the  brethren  whom  he  summons  to  follow  him.  In 
both  Gospels,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  immediately  cvdcco^  left 
their  nets,  resolved  to  follow  Jesus  :  the  writers  must  therefore  have  deemed 
this  something  extraordinary,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  if  these  men  had  pre- 
viously been  in  his  train.  In  relation  to  Jesus  also,  the  point  of  the  narrative 
lies  in  his  having,  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  at  the  first  glance,  selected  the 
right  individuals,  not  needing  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what 
ivas  in  man,  according  to  John  ii.  25,  and  thus  presenting  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  the  Jews  expected  in  their  Messiah. 

If,  then,  each  of  these  two  diverse  narratives  professes  to  describe  the  first 
acquaintance  of  Jesus  with  his  most  distinguished  disciples,  it  follows  that  one  - 
only  can  be  correct,  while  the  other  is  necessarily  erroneous.*  It  is  our  task 
to  inquire  which  has  the  more  intrinsic  proofs  of  veracity.  With  respect  to 
the  synoptical  representation,  we  share  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  by  Paulus^ 
in  regarding  it  as  a  true  account  of  the  first  interview  between  the  parties.  A 
penetration  into  the  character  of  men  at  the  first  glance,  such  as  is  here  sup- 
posed to  have  been  evinced  by  Jesus,  transcends  all  that  is  naturally  possible 
to  the  roost  fortunate  and  practised  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  nature  of 
man  is  only  revealed  by  his  words  and  actions  \  the  gift  of  discerning  it  with- 
out these  means,  belongs  to  the  visionary,  or  to  that  species  of  intuition  for 
which  the  rabbinical  designation  of  this  messianic  attribute,  odorando  judi- 
care,^  is  not  at  all  too  monstrous.  Scarcely  less  improbable  is  the  unhesitating 
obedience  of  the  disciples,  for  Jesus  had  not  yet  acquired  his  Galilean  fame  ; 
and  to  account  for  this  promptitude  we  must  suppose  that  the  voice  and  will 
of  Jesus  had  a  coercive  influence  over  minds,  independently  of  preparation 
and  motives,*  which  would  be  to  complete  the  incredibility  of  the  narrative 
by  adding  a  magical  trait  to  the  visionary  one  already  exposed. 

If  these  negative  arguments  are  deemed  strong  enough  to  annul  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  narrative  to  an  historical  character,  the  alternative  is  to  assign  to 
it  a  mythical  interpretation,  if  we  can  show  on  positive  grounds  that  it  might 
have  been  constructed  in  a  traditional  manner  without  historical  foundation. 
As  adequate  inducements  to  the  formation  of  such  a  legend,  we  may  point, 
not  only  to  the  above  cited  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah  as  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  but  to  a  specific  type  of  this  vocation  of  the  apostles,  contained  in  the 
narrative  (i  Kings  xix.  19-21)  of  the  mode  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah  sum- 
moned Elisha  to  become  his  follower.  Here  Jesus  calls  the  brethren  from 
their  nets  and  their  fishing  ;  there  the  prophet  calls  his  future  disciple  from 
the  oxen  and  the  plough  ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a  transition  from  simple  phy- 
sical labour  to  the  highest  spiritual  office — a  contrast  which,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  Roman  history,  tradition  is  apt  either  to  cherish  or  to  create.  Further, 
the  fishermen,  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  forsake  their  nets  and  follow  him  ;  so  Elisha, 
when  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  over  him,  left  the  oxen,  and  ran  after  Elijah.  This 
is  one  apparent  divergency,  which  is  a  yet  more  striking  proof  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  narratives,  than  is  their  general  similarity.  The  prophet*s 
disciple  entreated  that  before  he  attached  himself  entirely  to  Elijah,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  take  leave  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  the  prophet  does 
not  hesitate  to  grant  him  this  request,  on  the  understood  condition  that  Elisha 
should  return  to  him.     Similar  petitions  are  offered  to  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  59  ff. ; 

*  See  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  189. 

*  Schottgen,  horse,  ii.  p.  372. 
'  Paulus,  ut  sup. 
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Matt.  viii.  21  f.)  by  some  whom  he  had  called,  or  who  had  volunteered  to 
follow  him ;  but  Jesus  does  not  accede  to  these  requests  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
enjoins  the  one  who  wished  previously  to  bury  his  father,  to  enter  on  his  dis- 
cipleship  without  delay ;  and  the  other,  who  had  begged  permission  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  friends,  he  at  once  dismisses  as  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  strong  contrast  with  the  divided  spirit  manifested  by  these  feeble  proselytes, 
it  is  said  of  the  apostles,  that  they,  without  asking  any  delay,  immediately 
forsook  their  occupation,  and,  in  the  case  of  James  and  John,  their  father. 
Could  anything  betray  more  clearly  than  this  one  feature,  that  the  narrative 
is  an  embellished  imitation  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament  intended  to  show 
that  Jesus,  in  his  character  of  Messiah,  exacted  a  more  decided  adhesion,  ac- 
companied with  greater  sacrifices,  than  Elijah,  in  his  character  of  Prophet 
merely,  required  or  was  authorized  to  require  ?  ^  The  historical  germ  of  the 
narrative  may  be  this :  several  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  Jesus,  particu* 
larly  Peter,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  had  been  fishermen, 
whence  Jesus  during  their  subsequent  apostolic  agency  may  have  sometimes 
styled  ihtm  foAers  of  men.  But  without  doubt,  their  relation  with  Jesus  was 
formed  gradually,  like  other  human  relations,  and  is  only  elevated  into  a 
marvel  through  the  obliviousness  of  tradition. 

By  removing  the  synoptical  narrative  we  make  room  for  that  of  John ;  but 
whether  we  are  to  receive  it  as  historical,  can  only  be  decided  by  an  examina- 
tion of  its  matter.  At  the  very  outset,  it  excites  no  favourable  prejudice,  that 
John  the  Baptist  is  the  one  who  directs  the  first  two  disciples  to  Jesus  ;  for  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  representation  given  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  some  disciples  of  the  latter  might,  indeed, 
of  their  own  accord  attach  themselves  to  Jesus,  formerly  their  fellow-disciple, 
but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Baptist  than  to  resign 
his  own  adherents  to  Jesus.  This  particular  seems  indebted  for  its  existence 
to  the  apologetic  interest  of  the  fourth  gospel,  which  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Jesus  by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.  Further,  that  Andrew,  after 
one  evening's  intercourse  with  Jesus,  should  announce  him  to  his  brother  with 
the  words.  We  have  found  the  Messiah  (i.  42) ;  that  Philip  too,  immediately 
after  his  call,  should  speak  of  him  in  a  similar  manner  to  Nathanael  (v.  46)  ; 
is  an  improbability  which  I  know  not  how  to  put  strongly  enough.  We  gather 
from  the  synoptical  statement,  which  we  have  above  decided  to  be  trustworthy, 
that  some  time  was  necessary  for  the  disciples  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  openly  confess  their  belief  through  their  spokesman  Peter,  whose 
tardy  discernment  Jesus  would  have  been  incorrect  in  panegyrizing  as  a  divine 
revelation,  if  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  what  was  communicated  to  him  by 
his  brother  Andrew  at  the  commencement  of  his  discipleship.  Equally  un- 
natural is  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  received  Simon.  He 
accosts  him  with  the  words,  Thou  art  Simon^  the  son  ofjona^ — a  mode  of  salu- 
tation which  seems,  as  Bengel  has  well  remarked,^  to  imply  that  Jesus  had  a 
supernatural  acquaintance  with  the  name  and  origin  of  a  man  previously  un- 
known to  him,  analogous  to  his  cognizance  of  the  number  of  the  Samaritan 
woman's  husbands,  and  of  Nathanael's  presence  under  the  fig-tree.  Jesus  then 
preceeds  to  bestow  on  Simon  the  significant  surname  of  Cephas  or  Peter.  If 
we  are  not  inclined  to  degrade  the  speech  of  Jesus  into  buffoonery,  by  referring 
this  appellation  to  the  bodily  organization  of  the  disciple,'  we  must  suppose 
that  Jesus  at  the  first  glance,  with  the  eye  of  him  who  knew  hearts,  penetrated 
into  the  inmost  nature  of  Simon,  and  discovered  not  only  his  general  fitness 

'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  464. 

Gnomon,  in  loc. 
*  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  a,  s.  168. 
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for  the  apostleship,  but  also  the  special,  individual  qualities  which  rendered 
him  comparable  to  a  rock«  According  to  Matthew,  it  was  not  until  after  long 
intercourse  with  Jesus,  and  after  he  had  given  many  manifestations  of  his 
peculiar  character,  that  this  surname  was  conferred  on  Simon,  accompanied  by 
an  explanation  of  its  meaning  (xvi.  18) :  evidently  a  much  more  natural  ac- 
count of  the  matter  than  that  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  who  makes  Jesus  discern 
at  the  first  glance  the  future  value  of  Simon  to  his  cause,  an  odorando  judicare 
which  transcends  the  synoptical  representation  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  declara- 
tion, Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas^  presupposes  a  more  intimate  knowledge, 
than  the  proposal,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  Even  after  a  more  length- 
ened conversation  with  Peter,  such  as  Liicke  supposes,*®  Jesus  could  not 
pronounce  so  decidedly  on  his  character,  without  being  a  searcher  of  hearts, 
or  falling  under  the  imputation  of  forming  too  precipitate  a  judgment  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  Christian  legend,  attracted  by  the  significance  of  the 
name,  may  have  represented  Jesus  as  its  author,  while,  in  fact,  Simon  had 
borne  it  from  his  birth. 

The  entire  narrative  concerning  Nathanael  is  a  tissue  of  improbabilities. 
When  Philip  speaks  to  him  of  a  Messiah  from  Nazareth,  he  makes  the  cele- 
brated answer.  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  (v.  47)  ?    There  is 
no  historical  datum  for  supposing  that  Nazareth,  when  Jesus  began  his  minis- 
try, was  the  object  of  particular  odium  or  contempt,"  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  were  the  first  to  cast  an  asper- 
sion on  the  native  city  of  the  Messiah  whom  they  rejected.     In  the  time  of 
Jesus,  Nazareth  was  only  depreciated  by  the  Jews,  as  being  a  Galilean  city — 
a  stigma  which  it  bore  in  common  with  many  others  :  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
not  be  despised  by  Nathanael,  for  he  was  himself  a  Galilean  (xxi.  2).     The 
only  probable  explanation  is  that  a  derisive  question,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  fourth  gospel,  the  Christians  had  often  to  hear  from  their 
opponents,  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  cotemporary  of  Jesus,  that  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  divested  of  his  doubt,  others  might  be  induced  to 
comply  with  the  invitation,  to  come  and  see.     As  Nathanael  approaches  Jesus, 
the  latter  pronounces  this  judgment  on  his  character,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  is  no  guile  (v.  48) !     Paulus  is  of  opinion  that  Jesus  might  have  pre- 
viously gathered  some  intimations  concerning  Nathanael  at  Cana,  where  he 
had  just  been  attending  a  marriage  of  some  relations.^^     But  if  Jesus  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  NathanaePs  character  in  a  natural  way,  he  must,  in 
answer  to  the  question  Whence  knowest  thou  me  f  either  have  reminded  him  of 
the  occasion  on  which  they  had  had  an  earlier  interview,  or  referred  to  the 
favourable  report  of  others.     Instead  of  this  he  speaks  of  his  knowledge  that 
Nathanael  had  been  tarrying  under  a  fig-tree :  a  knowledge  which  from  its 
result  is  evidently  intended  to  appear  supernatural.     Now  to  use  information, 
obtained  by  ordinary  means,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  has  been  commu- 
nicated supernaturally,  is  charlatanism,  if  anything  deserve  the  name.     As, 
however,  the  narrator  certainly  did  not  mean  to  impute  such  artifice  to  Jesus, 
it  is  undeniably  his  intention  to  ascribe  to  him  a  supernatural  knowledge  of 
NathanaeFs  character.     As  little  are  the  words,  JVhen  thou  wast  under  the  fig- 
trecy  I  saw  thee^  explained  by  the  exclamation  of  Paulus,  "  How  often  one  sees 
and  observes  a  man  who  is  unconscious  of  one's  gaze  ! ''     Liicke  and  Thollick 
are  also  of  opinion,  that  Jesus  observed  Nathanael  under  the  fig-tree  in  a 
natural  manner ;  they  add,  however,  the  conjecture,  that  the  latter  was  en- 
gaged in  some  occupation,  such  as  prayer  or  the  study  of  the  law,  which 

10  5;^  285. 

"  Vid.  Liicke,  s.  389  f. 

"  Ut  sup. 
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afforded  Jesus  a  key  to  his  character.  But  if  Jesus  meant  to  imply,  ''  How 
can  I  fail  to  be  convinced  of  thy  virtue,  having  watched  thee  during  thy  ear- 
nest study  of  the  law,  and  thy  fervent  prayer  under  the  fig-tree  ?  "  he  would  not 
have  omitted  the  word  irpocrcvxoftcvov  (praying),  or  dvayivoKricovra  {reading),  for 
want  of  which  we  can  extract  no  other  sense  from  his  declaration  than  this  : 
"Thou  mayest  be  assured  of  my  power  to  penetrate  into  thy  inmost  soul, 
from  the  fact  that  I  beheld  thee  when  thou  wast  in  a  situation  from  which  all 
merely  human  observers  were  excluded."  Here  the  whole  stress  is  thrown  not 
on  any  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  the  person  seen,  but  on  the  fact  that 
Jesus  saw  him,  whence  it  is  necessarily  inferred  that  he  did  so  by  no  ordinary, 
natural  means.  To  imagine  that  Jesus  possessed  such  a  second  sight,  is,  we 
grant,  not  a  little  extravagant ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  the  more  accord- 
ant with  the  then  existing  notions  of  a  prophet,  and  of  the  Messiah.  A  like 
power  of  seeing  and  hearing  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  human  organs,  is 
attributed  to  Elisha  in  the  Old  Testament.  When  (2  Kings  vi.  8,  ff.)  the 
king  of  Syria  makes  war  against  Israel,  Elisha  indicates  to  the  king  of  Israel 
every  position  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  when  the  king  of  Syria  expresses  his 
suspicion  that  he  is  betrayed  by.  deserters,  he  is  told  that  the  Israelitish  pro- 
phet knows  all  the  words  that  he,  the  king  of  Syria,  speaks  in  his  private 
chamber.  Thus  also  (xxi.  32),  Elisha  knows  that  Joram  has  sent  out  mes- 
sengers to  murder  him.  How  could  it  be  endured  that  the  Messiah  should 
fall  short  of  the  prophet  in  his  powers  of  vision  ?  This  particular,  too,  en- 
ables our  Evangelist  to  form  a  climax,  in  which  Jesus  ascends  from  the  pene- 
tration of  one  immediately  present  (v.  42),  to  that  of  one  approaching  for  the 
first  time  (v.  48),  and  finally,  to  the  perception  of  one  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  eyesight  That  Jesus  goes  a  step  farther  in  the  climax,  and  says,  that 
this  proof  of  his  messianic  second  sight  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  Nathanael 
has  yet  to  see, — that  on  him,  the  Son  of  man,  the  angels  of  God  shall  descend 
from  the  opened  heavens  (v.  51), — in  nowise  shows,  as  Paulus  thinks,  that 
there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  that  first  proof,  for  there  is  a  gradation  even 
in  miracles. 

Thus  in  the  narrative  of  John  we  stumble  at  every  step  on  difficulties,  in 
some  instances  greater  than  those  with  which  the  synoptical  accounts  are  en- 
cumbered :  hence  we  learn  as  little  from  the  one  as  the  other,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  disciples  attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  ^'  in  deriving  the  divergency  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist  from  his  predecessors,  firom  the  wish  to  avoid  mentioning  the 
derided  fishing  trade  of  the  most  distinguished  apostles;  since  in  chap.  xxL, 
which  Bretschneider  allows  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  gosp>e], 
he  unhesitatingly  introduces  the  obnoxious  employment.  I  rather  surmise 
that  the  idea  of  their  having  received  their  decisive  apostolic  call  while 
actually  engaged  with  their  fishing-nets,  was  not  aOoat  in  the  tradition  from 
which  the  fourth  Evangelist  drew ;  and  that  this  writer  formed  his  scenes, 
partly  on  the  probably  historical  report  that  some  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Baptist,  and  partly  from  the  wish  to  represent 
in  the  most  favourable  light  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  and 
the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  former. 

"  P.  141. 
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§  71. 
PETER*S   DRAUGHT   OF   FISHES. 

We  have  hitherto  examined  only  two  accounts  of  the  vocation  of  Peter  and 
his  companions ;  there  is  a  third  given  by  Luke  (v.  i--ii)l  I  shall  not  dilate 
on  the  minor  points  of  difference^  between  his  narrative  and  that  of  the  first 
two  Evangelists ;  the  essential  distinction  is,  that  in  Luke  the  disciples  do  not, 
as  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  unite  themselves  to  Jesus  on  a  simple  invitation,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  plentiful  draught  of  fishes,  to  which  Jesus  has  assisted 
Simon.  If  this  feature  be  allowed  to  constitute  Luke's  narrative  a  separate 
one  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  its  intrinsic 
credibility,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Jesus,  oppressed  by  the  throng  of  people  on  the  shore  of  the  Galilean  sea, 
enters  into  a  ship,  that  he  may  address  them  with  more  ease  at  a  little  distance 
Jrom  land.  Having  brought  his  discourse  to  a  close,  he  desires  Simon,  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  his  nets  for  a 
draught  Simon,  although  little  encouraged  by  the  poor  result  of  the  last 
night's  fishing^  declares  himself  willing,  and  is  rewarded  by  so  extraordinary  a 
draught,  that  Peter  and  his  partners,  James  and  John  (Andrew  is  not  here 
mentioned),  are  struck  with  astonishment,  the  former  even  with  awe,  before 
Jesus,  as  a  superior  being.  Jesus  then  says  to  Simon,  Fear  not;  from  k^nce- 
Jorth  thou  shalt  catch  men^  and  the  issue  is  that  the  three  fishermen  forsake  all, 
and  follow  him. 

The  rationalistic  commentators  take  pains  to  show  that  what  is  above  nar- 
rated might  occur  in  a  natural  way.  According  to  them,  the  astonishing 
consequence  of  letting  down  the  net  was  the  result  of  an  accurate  observation 
on  the  part  of  Jesus,  assisted  by  a  happy  fortuity.  Paulus*  supposes  that 
Jesus  at  first  wished  to  launch  out  farther  into  the  deep  merely  to  escape 
irom  the  crowd,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  sailing  to  some  distance,  that, 
descrying  a  place  where  the  fish  were  abundant,  he  desired  Peter  to  let  down 
the  net  But  he  has  fallen  into  a  twofold  contradiction  of  the  evangelical 
narrative.  In  close  connexion  with  the  command  to  launch  out  into  the 
deep,  Jesus  adds,  Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught  {iiravayayt  ci?  to  fidOo^, 
Koi  xoAao-arc  ra  Siktvo,  k.  t.  A.),  as  if  this  were  one  of  his  objects  in  changing 
the  locality ;  and  if  he  spoke  thus  when  at  a  little  distance  only  from  the  shore, 
his  hope  of  a  successful  draught  could  not  be  the  effect  ofhis  having  observed 
a  place  abundant  in  fish  on  the  main  sea,  which  the  vessel  had  not  yet  reached. 
Our  rationalists  must  therefore  take  refuge  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  who  says,  Jesus  conjectured 
on  general  grounds,  that  under  existing  circumstances  (indicative  probably  of 
an  approaching  storm),  fishing  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  would  succeed  better 
than  it  had  done  in  the  night  But,  proceeding  from  the  natural  point  of  view, 
how  could  Jesus  be  a  better  judge  in  this  matter  than  the  men  who  had  spent 
half  their  life  on  the  sea  in  the  employment  of  fishing  ?  Certainly  if  the 
fishermen  observed  nothing  which  could  give  them  hope  of  a  plentiful  draught, 
neither  in  a  natural  manner  could  Jesus;  and  the  agreement  between  his 
words  and  the  result,  must,  adhering  to  the  natural  point  of  view,  be  put  down 
wholly  to  the  account  of  chance.  But  what  senseless  audacity,  to  promise 
at  random  a  success,  which,  judging  from  the  occurrences  of  the  past  night, 
was  little  likely  to  follow  1    It  is  said,  however,  that  Jesus  only  desires  Peter 

^  Storr,  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  ev.  Gesch.  und  der  Br.  Joh«,  s.  350. 
'  Exeg.  Handb.  i|  b,  s.  449. 
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to  make  another  attempt,  without  giving  any  definite  promise.  But,  we  must 
rejoin,  in  the  emphatic  injunction,  which  Peter's  remark  on  the  inauspicious 
aspect  of  circumstances  for  fishing  does  not  induce  him  to  revoke,  there  is  a 
latent  promise,  and  the  words,  Let  down  your  nets^  etc,  in  the  present  passage, 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  plainly  expressed  in  the  similar 
scene,  John  xxL  6,  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship^  and  ye  shall  find. 
When,  moreover,  Peter  retracts  his  objection  in  the  words.  Nevertheless  at  thy 
word  I  will  let  down  the  net,  hr\  8c  r<tf  prujuarl  a-ov  xaAA<''(o  to  SiktvoVj  though 
prjfjLa  may  be  translated  by  command  rather  than  by  promise,  in  either  case  he 
implies  a  hope  that  what  Jesus  enjoins  will  not  be  without  result  If  Jesus 
had  not  intended  to  excite  this  hope,  he  must  immediately  have  put  an  end  to 
it,  if  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  disgrace  in  the  event  of  failure ;  and  on 
no  account  ought  he  to  have  accepted  the  attitude  and  expressions  of  Peter 
as  his  due,  if  he  had  only  merited  them  by  a  piece  of  lucky  advice  given  at  a 
venture. 

The  drift  of  the  narrative,  then,  obliges  us  to  admit  that  the  writer  intended 
to  signalize  a  miracle.  This  miracle  may  be  viewed  either  as  one  of  power, 
or  of  knowledge.  If  the  former,  we  are  to  conceive  that  Jesus  by  his  super- 
natural power,  caused  the  fish  to  congregate  in  that  part  of  the  sea  where  he 
commanded  Peter  to  cast  in  his  net.  Now  that  Jesus  should  be  able,  by  the 
immediate  action  of  his  will,  to  influence  men,  in  the  nature  of  whose  minds 
his  spiritual  energy  might  find  a  fulcrum,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  conceived, 
without  any  wide  deviation  from  psychological  laws ;  but  that  he  could  thus 
influence  irrational  beings,  and  those  not  isolated  animals  immediately  present 
to  him,  but  shoals  of  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
out  of  the  domain  of  magic  Olshausen  compares  this  operation  of  Jesus  to 
that  of  the  divine  omnipotence  in  the  annual  migrations  of  fish  and  birds;' 
but  the  comparison  is  worse  than  lame, — it  lacks  all  parallelism  ;  for  the  latter 
is  an  effect  of  the  divine  agency,  linked  in  the  closest  manner  with  all  the 
other  operations  of  God  in  external  nature,  with  the  change  of  seasons,  etc  ; 
while  the  former,  even  presupposing  Jesus  to  be  actually  God,  would  be  an 
isolated  act,  interrupting  the  chain  of  natural  phenomena;  a  distinction  that 
removes  any  semblance  of  parallelism  between  the  two  cases.  Allowing  the 
possibility  of  such  a  miracle  (and  from  the  supranaturalistic  point  of  view, 
nothing  is  in  itself  imp>ossible),  did  it  subserve  any  apparent  object,  adequate 
to  determine  Jesus  to  so  extravagant  a  use  of  his  miraculous  powers  ?  Was  it 
so  important  that  Peter  should  be  inspired  by  this  incident  with  a  super- 
stitious fear,  not  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Was  this 
the  only  preparation  for  engrafting  the  true  faith?  or  did  Jesus  believe  that  it 
was  only  by  such  signs  that  he  could  win  disciples?  How  little  faith  must  he 
then  have  had  in  the  force  of  mind  and  of  truth  I  how  much  too  meanly  must 
he  have  estimated  Peter,  who,  at  a  later  period  at  least  (John  vi.  68),  clung  to 
his  society,  not  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  beheld  Jesus  perform,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  words  of  eternal  life  which  came  from  his  lips  ! 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties,  refuge  may  be  sought  in  the  other 
supposition  as  the  more  facile  one ;  namely,  that  Jesus,  by  means  of  his  super- 
human knowledge,  was  merely  aware  that  in  a  certain  place  there  was  then  to 
be  found  a  multitude  of  fishes,  and  that  he  communicated  this  information  to 
Peter.  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  Jesus,  through  the  possession  of  an  omni- 
science such  as  is  commonly  attributed  to  God,  knew  at  all  times,  all  the  fish, 
in  all  seas,  rivers  and  lakes ;  there  is  an  end  to  his  human  consciousness.  If, 
however,  it  be  merely  meant  that  when  he  crossed  any  water  he  became  cog- 

*  Bibl.  Comm.  i,  p.  283. 
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nizant  of  its  various  tribes  of  fish,  with  their  relative  position ;  even  this  would 
be  quite  enough  to  encumber  the  space  in  his  mind  that  was  due  to  more 
weighty  thoughts.  Lastly,  if  it  be  meant  that  he  knew  this,  not  constantly 
and  necessarily,  but  as  often  as  he  wished ;  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how,  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Jesus,  a  desire  for  such  knowledge  should  arise, — 
how  he,  whose  vocation  had  reference  to  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
should  be  tempted  to  occupy  himself  with  the  fish-frequented  depths  of  the 
waters. 

But  before  we  pronounce  on  this  narrative  of  Luke,  we  must  consider  it  in 
relation  to  the  cognate  histories  in  the  first  two  synoptical  gospels.  The 
chronological  relation  of  the  respective  events  is  the  first  point  The  sup- 
position that  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  Luke  was  prior  to  the  vocation 
narrated  by  the  two  other  Evangelists,  is  excluded  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  firm  attachment  which  that  miracle  awakened  in  the  disciples,  would 
render  a  new  call  superfluous ;  or  by  the  still  stranger  objection,  that '  if  an 
invitation,  accompanied  by  a  miracle,  had  not  sufficed  to  ally  the  men  to 
Jesus,  he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  that  a  subsequent  bare  summons,  unsup- 
ported by  any  miracle,  would  have  a  better  issue.  The  contrary  chronologi- 
cal position  presents  a  better  climax ;  but  why  a  second  invitation,  if  the  first 
had  succeeded  ?  For  to  suppose  that  the  brethren  who  followed  him  on  the 
first  summons,  again  left  him  until  the  second,  is  to  cut  the  knot,  instead  of 
untying  it.  Still  more  complicated  is  the  difficulty,  when  we  take  in  addition 
the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Evangelist :  for  what  shall  we  think  of  the  connexion 
between  Jesus  and  his  diciples,  if  it  began  in  the  manner  described  by  John  ; 
if,  after  this,  the  disciples  having  from  some  unknown  cause  separated  from 
their  master,  he  again  called  them,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  before  oc- 
curred, on  the  shore  of  the  Galilean  sea  ;  and  if,  this  invitation  also  producing 
no  permanent  adherence,  he  for  the  third  time  summoned  them  to  follow  him, 
fortifying  this  final  experiment  by  a  miracle?  The  entire  drift  of  Luke's 
narrative  is  such  as  to  exclude,  rather  than  to  imply,  any  earlier  and  more 
intimate  relation  between  Jesus  and  his  ultimate  disciples.  For  the  indifferent 
mention  of  two  ships  on  the  shore,  whose  owners  were  gone  out  of  them  to 
wash  their  nets,  Simon  being  unnamed  until  Jesus  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
his  boat,  seems,  as  Schleiermacher  has  convincingly  shown,*  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  two  parties  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  and  that  these 
incidents  were  preparatory  to  a  relation  yet  to  be  formed,  not  indicative  of  one 
already  existing  :  so  that  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  previously  re- 
counted by  Luke,  either  occurred,  like  many  other  cures  of  Jesup,  without 
producing  any  intimate  connexion,  or  has  too  early  a  date  assigned  to  it  by 
that  Evangelist  The  latter  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Matthew 
places  the  miracle  later. 

Thus,  it  fares  with  the  narrative  of  Luke,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  that  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  it  did  with  that  of  John,  when  placed  in  the  same 
light ;  neither  will  bear  the  other  to  precede,  or  to  follow  it, — in  short,  they 
exclude  each  other. ^  Which  then  is  the  correct  narrative?  Schleiermacher 
prefers  that  of  the  Evangelist  on  whom  he  has  commented,  because  it  is  more 
particular  * ;  and  Siefiert^  has  recently  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  doubted  the  superiority  of  Luke's  narrative,  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  entire  occurrence,  the  number  of  its  special,  dramatic,  and  in- 

*  Ueber  den  Lakas,  s.  7a 

*  This,  with  the  legendary  character  of  both  narratives,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wette, 
exeg.  Handb.  I,  i,  s.  37,  i,  2,  s.  38  f. 

*  Neander  is  of  the  same  opinion,  L.  J.,  s.  249  t 
^  Uber  den  Urspning  des  ersten  kan.  £v.,  s.  73. 
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trinsically  authenticated  details,  advantageously  distinguishing  it  from  the 
account  in  the  first  (and  second)  gospel,  which  by  its  omission  of  the  critical 
incident,  the  turning  point  in  the  narrative  (the  draught  of  fishes),  is  char- 
acterized as  the  recital  of  one  who  was  not  an  eye-witness.  I  have  already 
presented  myself  elsewhere®  to  this  critic,  as  one  hardy  enough  to  express  the 
doubt  of  which  he  denies  the  existence,  and  I  here  repeat  the  question  :  sup- 
posing one  only  of  the  two  narratives  to  have  been  modified  by  oral  tradition, 
which  alternative  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that  means  of 
transmission, — that  the  tangible  fact  of  a  draught  of  fishes  should  evaporate 
into  a  mere  saying  respecting  fishers  of  men,  or  that  this  figurative  expression 
should  be  condensed  into  a  literal  history  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
cannot  be  dubious ;  for  when  was  it  in  the  nature  of  the  legend  to  spirituadize? 
to  change  the  real,  such  as  the  story  of  a  miracle,  into  the  ideal,  such  as  a 
mere  verbal  image  ?  The  stage  of  human  culture  to  which  the  legend  belongs, 
and  the  mental  faculty  in  which  it  originates,  demand  that  it  should  give  a 
stable  body  to  fleeting  thought,  that  it  should  counteract  the  ambiguity  and 
changeableness  of  words,  by  affixing  them  to  the  permanent  and  universally 
understood  symbol  of  action. 

It  is  easy  to  show  how,  out  of  the  expression  preserved  by  the  first  Evange- 
list, the  miraculous  story  of  the  third  might  be  formed.  If  Jesus,  in  allusion 
to  the  former  occupation  of  some  of  his  apostles,  had  called  them  fishers  of 
men ;  if  he  had  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  net  cast  into  the  diea, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  fish  were  taken  (Matt.  xiii.  47) ;  it  was  but  a  following 
out  of  these  ideas  to  represent  the  apostles  as  those  who,  at  the  word  of  Jesus, 
cast  out  the  net,  and  gathered  in  the  miraculous  multitude  of  fishes.®  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  ancient  legend  was  fond  of  occupying  its  wonder-workers 
with  affairs  of  fishing,  as  we  see  in  the  story  related  of  Pythagoras  by  Jamblichus 
and  Porphyry ;  ^®  it  will  no  longer  appear  improbable,  that  Peter's  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  is  but  the  expression  about  the  fishers  of  men,  transmuted 
into  the  history  of  a  miracle,  and  this  view  will  at  once  set  us  fi-ee  from  all 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  supranatural  interpretation 
of  the  narrative. 

A  similar  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is  recorded  in  the  appendix  to  the 
fourth  gospel,  as  having  occurred  after  the  resurrection  (ch.  xxL).  Here 
again  Peter  is  fishing  on  the  Galilean  sea,  in  company  with  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  and  some  other  disciples,  and  again  he  has  been  toiling  all  night, 
and  has  taken  nothing. ^^  Early  in  the  morning,  Jesus  comes  to  the  shore, 
and  asks,  without  their  recognising  him,  if  they  have  any  meat  ?  On  their 
answering  in  the  negative,  he  directs  them  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship,  whereupon  they  have  an  extremely  rich  draught,  and  are  led  by 
this  sign  to  recognise  Jesus.  That  this  history  is  distinct  from  the  one  given 
by  Luke,  is,  from  its  great  similarity,  scarcely  conceivable ;  the  same  narrative 
has  doubtless  been  placed  by  tradition  in  different  periods  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.^^ 

^  Berliner  Jahrbiicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Kritik,  i334  Nov. ;  now  in  the  Charakteristi- 
ken  u.  Kritiken,  s.  264  f. 

*  According  to  De  Wette,  the  copious  draught  of  fishes  was  a  symbolical  miracle,  typifying 
the  rich  fruits  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 

***  Porphyr.  vita  Pythagorae,  no.  25,  ed.  Kiessling ;  Jamblich.  v.  P.  no.  36.  dcrs.  Ausg. 
It  is  fair  to  adduce  this  history,  because,  being  less  marvellous  than  the  gospel  narrative,  it 
can  hardly  be  an  imitation,  but  must  have  arisen  independently,  and  hence  it  evinces  a 
common  tendency  of  the  ancient  l^end. 

^^  Luke  V.  5 :  61  SXris  r%  ¥vkt6s  Kortdacarra  ovih  iXdpofUP.  John  xxi.  3 :  mU  Ir  iKtlwjg  rj 
pwctI   iirlaaav  wMv, 

^*  Comp.  de  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  3,  s.  213. 
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Let  us  now  compare  these  three  fishing  histories, — the  two  narrated  of 
Jesus,  and  that  narrated  of  Pythagoras, — and  their  mythical  character  will  be 
obvious.  That  which,  in  Luke,  is  indubitably  intended  as  a  miracle  of  power, 
is,  in  the  history  of  Jamblichus,  a  miracle  of  knowledge ;  for  Pythagoras 
merely  tells  in  a  supernatural  manner  the  number  of  fish  already  caught  by 
natural  means.  The  narrative  of  John  holds  a  middle  place,  for  in  it  also 
the  number  of  the  fish  (153)  plays  a  part;  but  instead  of  being  predetermined  by 
the  worker  of  the  miracle,  it  is  simply  stated  by  the  narrator.  One  legendary 
feature  common  to  all  the  three  narratives,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  multitude 
and  weight  of  the  fishes  are  described  ;  especially  as  this  sameness  of  manner 
accompanies  a  diversity  in  particulars.  According  to  Luke,  the  multitude  is 
so  great  that  the  net  is  broken,  one  ship  will  not  hold  them,  and  after  they 
have  been  divided  between  the  two  vessels,  both  threaten  to  sink.  In  the 
view  of  the  tradition  given  in  the  fourth  gospel,  it  was  not  calculated  to  magnify 
the  power  of  the  miraculous  agent,  that  the  net  which  he  had  so  marvellously 
filled  should  break ;  but  as  here  also  the  aim  is  to  exalt  the  miracle  by  cele- 
brating the  number  and  weight  of  the  fishes,  they  are  said  to  be  ficyaXoi 
{great),  and  it  is  added  that  the  men  were  not  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the 
multitude  of  fishes :  instead,  however,  of  lapsing  out  of  the  miraculous  into  the 
common  by  the  breaking  of  the  net,  a  second  miracle  is  ingeniously  made, — 
that  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken,  Jamblichus  pre- 
sents a  further  wonder  (the  only  one  he  has,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
Pythagoras  as  to  the  number  of  the  fish) :  namely,  that  while  the  fish  were 
being  counted,  a  process  that  must  have  required  a  considerable  time,  not 
one  of  them  died.  If  there  be  a  mind  that,  not  perceiving  in  the  narratives 
we  have  compared  the  finger-marks  of  tradition,  and  hence  the  legendary 
character  of  these  evangelical  anecdotes,  still  leans  to  the  historical  interpre- 
tation, whether  natural  or  supernatural ;  that  mind  must  be  alike  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  both  of  legend  and  of  history,  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural. 

§  72. 

CALLING   OF   MATTHEW.      CONNEXION    OF  JESUS   WITH   THE   PUBLICANS. 

The  first  gospel  (ix.  9  ff.)  tells  of  a  man  named  Matthew,  to  whom,  when 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  Jesus  said.  Follow  me.  Instead  of  Matthew, 
the  second  and  third  gospels  have  Levi,  and  Mark  adds  he  that  was  the  son 
of  Alphceus  (Mark  iL  14  fi*. ;  Luke  v.  27  fi*.).  At  the  call  of  Jesus,  Luke  says 
that  he  left  all ;  Matthew  merely  states,  that  he  followed  Jesus  and  prepared 
a  meal,  of  which  many  publicans  and  sinneis  partook,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  Pharisees. 

From  the  difference  of  the  names  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Evange- 
lists refer  to  two  different  events ;  *  but  this  difference  of  the  name  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances.  In  all  the  three 
cases  the  call  of  the  publican  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the  same  occur- 
rences ;  the  subject  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  same  situation  ;  Jesus  addresses 
him  in  the  same  words ;  and  the  issue  is  the  same.^  Hence  the  opinion  is 
pretty  general,  that  the  three  synoptists  have  in  this  instance  detailed  only 
one  event.  But  did  they  also  understand  only  one  person  under  different 
names,  and  was  that  person  the  Apostle  Matthew  ? 

^  Vid.  Kuinol,  in  MaUh.,  p.  255. 
'  Sieffert,  ut  sup.  p.  55. 
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This  is  commonly  represented  as  conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  Levi 
was  the  proper  name  of  the  individual,  and  Matthew  merely  a  surname ; '  or 
that  after  he  had  attached  himself  to  Jesus,  he  exchanged  the  former  for  the 
latter.^  To  substantiate  such  an  opinion,  there  should  be  some  indication  that 
the  Evangelists  who  name  the  chosen  publican  Levi,  intend  under  that  desig- 
nation no  other  than  the  Matthew  mentioned  in  their  catalogues  of  the 
apostles  (Mark  iil  i8  ;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  On  the  contrary,  in  these 
catalogues,  whete  many  surnames  and  double  names  occur,  not  only  do  they 
omit  the  name  of  Levi  as  the  earlier  or  more  pro]>er  appellation  of  Matthew, 
but  they  leave  him  undistinguished  by  the  epithet,  6  T€kmnrj^  (the  publican)^ 
added  by  the  first  Evangelist  in  his  catalogue  (x.  3) ;  thus  proving  that  they 
<to  not  consider  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  be  identical  with  the  Levi  summoned 
from  the  receipt  of  custom.* 

If  then  the  Evangelists  describe  the  vocation  of  two  different  men  in  a 
precisely  similar  way,  it  is  improbable  that  there  is  accuracy  on  both  ^ides, 
since  an  event  could  hardly  be  repeated  in  its  minute  particulars.  One  of  the 
narratives,  therefore,  is  in  error ;  and  the  burthen  has  been  thrown  on  the 
first  Evangelist,  because  he  places  the  calling  of  Matthew  considerably  after 
ihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  while  according  to  Luke  (vi.  13  ff.),  all  the  twelve 
had  been  chosen  before  that  discourse  was  delivered.^  But  this  would  only 
prove,  at  the  most,  that  the  first  gospel  gives  a  wrong  position  to  the  history  ; 
not  that  it  narrates  that  history  incorrectly.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  impute 
special  difficulties  to  the  narrative  of  the  first  Evangelist :  neither  are  such  to 
be  found  in  that  of  Mark  and  Luke,  unless  it  be  thought  an  inconsistency  in 
the  latter  to  attribute  2i  forsaking  of  all,  KaraXiTriiv  airavra,  to  one  whom  he  does 
not  include  among  the  constant  followers  of  Jesus.^  The  only  question  is, 
do  they  not  labour  under  a  common  difficulty,  sufficient  to  stamp  both  accounts 
as  unhistorical  ? 

The  close  analogy  between  this  call  and  that  of  the  two  pairs  of  brethren, 
must  excite  attention.  They  were  summoned  from  their  nets ;  he  from  the 
custom-house;  as  in  their  case,  so  here,  nothing  further  is  needed  than  a  simple 
Follow  me ;  and  this  call  of  the  Messiah  has  so  irresistible  a  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  called,  that  the  publican,  like  the  fishermen,  leaves  ally  and  follows 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  as  Jesus  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
exercising  his  ministry  in  that  country,  Matthew  must  have  long  known  him  ; 
and  this  is  the  argument  with  which  Fritzsche  repels  the  accusation  of  Julian 
and  Porphyry,  who  maintain  that  Matthew  here  shows  himself  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. But  the  longer  Jesus  had  observed  him,  the  more  easily  might  he 
have  found  opportunity  for  drawing  him  gradually  and  quietly  into  his  train, 
instead  of  hurrying  him  in  so  tumultuary  a  manner  from  the  midst  of  his 
business.  Paulus  indeed  thinks  that  no  call  to  discipleship,  no  sudden 
forsaking  of  a  previous  occupation,  is  here  intended,  but  that  Jesus  having 
brought  his  teaching  to  a  close,  merely  signified  to  the  friend  who  had  given 
him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he  was  now  ready  to  go  home  with  him,  and 
sit  down  to  table. ^  But  the  meal  appears,  especially  in  Luke,  to  be  the  con- 
sequence, and  not  the  cause,  of  the  summons ;  moreover,  a  modest  guest 
would  say  to  the  host  who  had  invited  him,  /  will  follow  thee^  aicoXov^iTa-oj  o-oc, 
not  Folloiv  me^  dKo\ov6€i  fu>i;  and  in  fine,  this  interpretation  renders  the  whole 

*  Kainol,  ut  sup.    Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  I,  b,  s.  5I3«    L.  J.,  i,  a,  24a 

*  Bertholdt,  Einleitung,  3,  s.  1255  f.    Fritzsche,  s.  340. 
^  Sieffert,  s.  56;  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  I,  I,  s.  91. 

*  SiefTert,  s.  60. 

^  De  Wette,  ut  sup. 

*  Exeg.  Handb.,  i,  b,  s.  51a    L  J.,  x,  a,  24a 
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anecdote  so  trivial,  that  it  would  have  been  better  omitted.®  Hence  the 
abruptness  and  impetuosity  of  the  scene  return  upon  us,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  that  such  is  not  the  course  of  real  life,  nor  the  procedure  of  a 
man  who,  like  Jesus,  respects  the  laws  and  formalities  of  human  society ;  it  is 
the  procedure  of  legend  and  poetry,  which  love  contrasts,  and  eflfective  scenes, 
which  aim  to  give  a  graphic  conception  of  a  man's  exit  from  an  old  sphere  of 
life,  and  his  entrance  into  a  new  one,  by  representing  him  as  at  once  discard- 
ing the  implements  of  his  former  trade,  leaving  the  scene  of  his  daily  business, 
and  straightway  commencing  a  new  life.  The  historical  germ  of  the  story  may 
be,  that  Jesus  actually  had  publicans  among  his  disciples,  and  possibly  that 
Matthew  was  one.  These  men  had  truly  left  the  custom-house  to  follow  Jesus ; 
but  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  this  concise  expression,  not  in  the  literal  one 
depicted  by  the  legend. 

It  is  not  less  astonishing  that  the  publican  should  have  a  great  feast  in 
readiness  for  Jesus  immediately  after  his  call  For  that  this  feast  was  not 
prepared  until  the  following  day,*^  is  directly  opposed  to  the  narratives,  the 
two  first  especially.  But  it  is  entirely  in  the  tone  of  the  legend  to  demonstrate 
the  joy  of  the  publican,  and  the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  to  create  an 
occasion  for  the  reproaches  cast  on  the  latter  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
sinners,  by  inventing  a  great  feast,  given  to  the  publicans  at  the  house  of  their 
late  associate  immediately  after  his  call. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  narrative  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. According  to  the  common  opinion  concerning  the  author  of  the  first 
gospel,  Matthew  therein  narrates  his  own  call.  We  may  consider  it  granted 
that  there  are  no  positive  indications  of  this  in  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  there  are  no  negative  indications  which  render  it  impossible  or 
improbable.  That  the  Evangelist  does  not  here  speak  in  the  first  person,  nor 
when  describing  events  in  which  he  had  a  share  in  the  first  person  plural,  like 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  proves  nothing ;  for  Josephus  and 
other  historians  not  less  classical,  write  of  themselves  in  the  third  person,  and 
the  we  of  the  pseudo-Matthew  in  the  Ebionite  gospel  has  a  very  suspicious 
sound.  The  use  of  the  expression,  dvOpunrov^  MarOalov  keyofitvovy  which  the 
Manicheans  made  an  objection,'*  as  they  did  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance, is  not  without  a  precedent  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  who  in  his 
Anabasis  introduces  himself  as  Xenophon^  a  certain  Athenian^  Hcvo<^(uv  ric 
*A^aco9."  The  Greek,  however,  did  not  fall  into  this  style  from  absorption 
in  his  subject,  nor  from  unaffected  freedom  from  egotism, — causes  which 
Olshausen  supposes  in  the  Evangelist ;  but  either  from  a  wish  not  to  pass  for 
the  author,  as  an  old  tradition  states, *'  or  from  considerations  of  taste,  neither 
of  which  motives  will  be  attributed  to  Matthew.  Whether  we  are  therefore 
to  consider  that  expression  as  a  sign  that  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  was  not 
Matthew,  may  be  difficult  to  decide  :  *^  but  it  is  certain  that  this  history  of  the 
publican's  call  is  throughout  less  clearly  narrated  in  that  gospel  than  in  the 
third  In  the  former,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  is  abruptly  said 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  if  the  Evangelist  were  himself  the  hospit- 
able publican,  since  it  would  then  seem  most  natural  for  him  to  let  his  joy  on 
account  of  his  call  appear  in  the  narrative,  by  telling,  as  Luke  does,  that  he 
immediately  made  a  great  feast  in  his  house.     To  say  that  he  withheld  this 

*  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  76. 
^*  Gnltz,  Comm.  z.  Matth.  I,  s.  470. 
^*  Augustin  c.  Faust.  Manich.  xvii.  I# 
"  111.  I.  4. 

^*  Plutarch,  de  gloria  Atheniens.,  at  the  beginning. 
*^  Scbulz,  Uebo:  das  Abendmahl)  s.  308. 
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from  modesty,  is  to  invest  a  rude  Galilean  of  that  age  with  the  affectation  be- 
longing to  the  most  refined  self-consciousness  of  modem  days. 

To  this  feast  at  the  publican's,  of  which  many  of  the  same  obnoxious  class 
partook,  the  Evangelists  annex  the  reproaches  cast  at  the  disciples  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes,  because  their  master  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
Jesus,  being  within  hearing  of  the  censure,  repelled  it  by  the  well-known  text 
on  the  destination  of  the  physician  for  the  sick,  and  the  Son  of  Man  for 
sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11  ff.  parall.).  That  Jesus  should  be  frequently  taunted  by 
his  Pharisaical  enemies  with  his  too  great  predilection  for  the  despised  class 
of  publicans  (comp.  Matt  xi.  19),  accords  fully  with  the  nature  of  his  position, 
and  is  therefore  historical,  if  anything  be  so :  the  answer,  too,  which  is  here 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  is  from  its  pithy  and  concise  character  well 
adapted  for  literal  transmission.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reproach 
in  question  may  have  been  especially  called  forth,  by  the  circumstance  that 
Jesus  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  went  under  their  roofs.  But  that 
the  cavils  of  his  opponents  should  have  been  accompaniments  of  the  publican's 
dinner,  as  the  evangelical  account  leads  us  to  infer,  especially  that  of  Mark 
(v.  16),  is  not  so  easily  conceivable.^^  For  as  the  feast  was  in  the  house  (cv  r^ 
oiKiq)^  and  as  the  disciples  also  partook  of  it,  how  could  the  Pharisees  utter  their 
reproaches  to  them,  while  the  meal  was  going  forward,  without  defiling  them- 
selves by  becoming  the  guests  of  a  man  that  was  a  sinner , — the  very  act  which 
they  reprehended  in  Jesus  ?  (Luke  xix.  7).  It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that 
they  waited  outside  until  the  feast  was  ended.  It  is  difficult  for  Schleiermacher 
to  maintain,  even  on  the  representation  of  Luke  taken  singly,  that  the  evangelical 
narrative  only  implies,  that  the  publican's  feast  was  the  cause  of  the  Pharisees' 
censure,  and  not  that  they  were  contemporary. »•  Their  immediate'  connexion 
might  easily  originate  in  a  legendiry  manner;  in  fact,  one  scarcely  knows  how 
tradition,  in  its  process  of  transmuting  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  could 
represent  the  general  idea  that  the  Pharisees  had  taken  offence  at  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  Jesus  with  the  publicans,  otherwise  than  thus :  Jesus  once 
feasted  in  a  publican's  house,  in  company  with  many  publicans ;  the  Pharisees 
saw  this,  went  to  the  disciples  and  expressed  their  censure,  which  Jesus  also 
heard,  and  parried  by  a  laconic  answer. 

After  the  Pharisees,  Matthew  makes  the  disciples  of  John  approach  Jesus 
with  the  question,  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  as  they  did  (v.  14  f.) ;  in 
Luke  (v.  33  ff.)  it  is  still  the  Pharisees  who  vaunt  their  own  fasts  and  those 
of  John's  disciples,  as  contrasted  with  the  eating  aand  drinking  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  ;  Mark's  account  is  not  clear  (v.  18).  According  to  Schleier- 
macher, every  unprejudiced  person  must  perceive  in  the  statement  of  Matthew 
compared  with  that  of  Luke,  the  confusing  emendations  of  a  second  editor, 
who  could  not  explain  to  himself  how  the  Pharisees  came  to  appeal  to  the 
disciples  of  John ;  whereas,  thinks  Schleiermacher,  the  question  would  have 
been  puerile  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
Pharisees  might  avail  themselves  of  an  external  resemblance  to  the  disciples 
of  John  when  opposing  Jesus,  who  had  himself  received  baptism  of  that 
teacher.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  after  the  Pharisees,  who  were  offended 
because  Jesus  ate  with  publicans,  some  disciples  of  John  should  step  forth  as 
if  they  had  been  cited  for  the  purpose,  to  censure  generally  the  unrestricted 
eating  and  drinking  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The  probable  explanation  is, 
that  evangelical  tradition  associated  the  two  circumstances  from  their  intrinsic 
similarity,  and  that  the  first  Evangelist  erroneously  gave  them  the  additional 

*^  Comp.  de  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  2,  p.  134. 
»•  Ut  sup.,  p.  77, 
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connexion  of  time  and  place.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  third  Evangelist 
fuses  the  two  particulars,  appears  a  yet  more  artificial  combination,  and  is 
certainly  not  historical,  because  the  reply  of  Jesus  could  only  be  directed  to 
John's  disciples,  or  to  friendly  inquirers  :  to  Pharisees,  he  would  have  given 
another  and  a  more  severe  answer.^^ 

Another  narrative,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke  (xix.  i-io),  treats  of  the 
same  relation  as  that  concerning  Matthew  or  Levi.  When  Jesus,  on  his  last 
journey  to  the  feast,  passes  through  Jericho,  a  chief  among  the  publicans^ 
dpxiTtkiavri^  named  Zacchaeus,  that  he  might,  notwithstanding  his  short  stature, 
get  a  sight  of  Jesus  among  the  crowd,  chmbed  a  tree,  where  Jesus  observed 
him,' and  immediately  held  him  worthy  to  entertain  the  Messiah  for  the  night. 
Here,  again,  the  favour  shown  to  a  publican  excites  the  discontent  of  the 
more  rigid  spectators ;  and  when  Zacchaeus  has  made  vows  of  atonement  and 
beneficence,  Jesus  again  justifies  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his  office  had 
reference  to  sinners.  The  whole  scene  is  very  dramatic,  and  this  might  be 
deemed  by  some  an  argument  for  its  historical  character ;  but  there  are 
certain  internal  obstacles  to  its  reception.  We  are  not  led  to  infer  that  Jesus 
previously  knew  2^cchasus,  or  that  some  one  pointed  him  out  to  Jesus  by 
name ;  '^  but,  as  Olshausen  truly  says,  the  knowledge  of  Zacchseus  that  Jesus 
here  suddenly  evinced,  is  to  be  referred  to  his  power  of  discerning  what  was 
in  men  without  the  aid  of  testimony.  We  have  before  decided  that  this 
power  is  a  legendary  attribute ;  hence  the  above  particular,  at  least,  cannot 
be  historical,  and  the  narrative  is  possibly  a  variation  on  the  same  theme  as 
that  treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  Matthew's  call,  namely,  the 
friendly  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  publicans. 


§  73. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

The  men  whose  vocation  we  have  been  considering,  namely,  the  sons  of 
Jonas  and  Zebedee,  with  Philip  and  Matthew  (Nathanael  alone  being  excepted,, 
form  the  half  of  that  narrow  circle  of  disciples  which  appears  throughout  the 
New  Testament  under  the  name  of  the  twelve^  01  8o)8cica,  the  twelve  disciples  or 
apostles^  ol  8o»3€#ca  fiaO^ai  or  airooToXoi,  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  concerning  the  twelve,  is  that  Jesus  himself  chose  them 
(Mark  iii.  13  f. ;  Luke  vL  13  ;  John  vL  70,  xv.  16).  Matthew  does  not  give 
us  the  history  of  the  choice  of  all  the  twelve,  but  he  tacitly  presupposes  it  by 
introducing  them  as  a  college  already  instituted  (x.  i).  Luke,  on  the  con- 
trary, narrates  how,  after  a  night  spent  on  the  mountain  in  vigils  and  prayer, 
Jesus  selected  twelve  from  the  more  extensive  circle  of  his  adherents,  and  then 
descended  with  them  to  the  plain,  to  deliver  what  is  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (vi.  12).  Mark  also  tells  us  in  the  same  connexion,  that  Jesus  when 
on  a  mountain  made  a  voluntary  choice  of  twelve  from  the  mass  of  his 
disciples  (iii.  13).  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  chose  the  twelve  immediately 
before  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  apparently  with  reference 
to  it ;  but  there  is  no  discoverable  motive  which  can  explain  this  mode  of 
associating  the  two  events,  for  the  discourse  was  not  specially  addressed  to  the 
apostles,^  neither  had  they  any  office  to  execute  during  its  delivery.  Mark's 
represenmtion,  with  the  exception  of  the  vague  tradition  from  which  he  sets 

"7  De  Wctte,  cxeg.  Handb.  I,  I,  p.  93. 

**  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  3,  a,  s.  48.     Kuinol,  in  Luc.,  p.  632. 

^  Scfaiciermacner,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  85. 
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out,  that  Jesus  chose  the  twelve,  seems  to  have  been  wrought  out  of  his 
own  imagination,  and  furnishes  no  distinct  notion  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  the  choice.^  Matthew  has  adopted  the  best  method  in  merely 
presupposing,  without  describing,  the  particular  vocation  of  the  apostles ;  and 
John  pursues  the  same  plan,  beginning  (vi.  67)  to  speak  of  the  twelve^  without 
any  previous  notice  of  their  appointment 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  merely  presupposed  in  the  gospels,  that 
Jesus  himself  fixed  the  number  of  the  apostles.  Is  this  presupposition  cor- 
rect ?  There  certainly  is  little  doubt  that  this  number  was  fixed  during  the  life- 
time of  Jesus ;  for  not  only  does  the  author  of  the  Acts  represent  the  twelve 
as  so  compact  a  body  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  their  master,  that 
they  think  il  incumbent  on  them  to  fill  up  the  breach  made  by  the  apostasy 
of  Judas  by  the  election  of  a  new  member  (i.  15  ff.)  ;  but  the  Apostle  Paul 
also  notices  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  specially  to  the  twelve  {1  Cor. 
XV.  5),  Schleiermacher,  however,  doubts  whether  Jesus  himself  chose  the 
twelve,  and  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  peculiar  relation  ultimately 
borne  to  him  by  twelve  from  amongst  his  disciples,  gradually  and  spon- 
taneously formed  itself'  We  have,  indeed,  no  warrant  for  supposing  that 
the  appointment  of  the  twelve  was  a  single  solemn  act ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
gospels  explicitly  narrate,  that  six  of  them  were  called  singly,  or  by  pairs,  and 
on* separate  occasions ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  number  twelve 
was  not  determined  by  Jesus,  and  whether  he  did  not  willingly  abide  by  it  as 
an  expedient  for  checking  the  multiplication  of  his  familiar  companions.  The 
number  is  the  less  likely  to  have  been  fortuitous,  the  more  significant  it  is, 
and  the  more  evident  the  inducements  to  its  choice  by  Jesus.  He  himself 
in  promising  the  disciples  (Matt  xix.  28)  that  they  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones^ 
fudging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel^  gives  their  number  a  relation  to  that  of  the 
tribes  of  his  people ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  highest  Christian  antiquity 
that  this  relation  determined  his  choice.^  If  he  and  his  disciples  were 
primarily  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt  x.  6,  xv.  24),  it 
might  seem  appropriate  that  the  number  of  the  shepherds  should  correspond 
to  that  of  the  shepherdless  tribes  (Matt  ix.  36). 

The  destination  of  the  twelve  is  only  generally  intimated  in  John  (xv.  16) ; 
in  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  particularly,  and  without  doubt  accurately, 
stated.  He  ordained  twelve^  it  is  here  said,  that  they  should  be  with  him^  that 
is,  that  he  might  not  be  without  companionship,  aid,  and  attendance  on  his 
journeys  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  them  helpful  to  him  in  procuring  lodgings 
(Luke  ix.  32  ;  Matt  xxvi.  17  f.),  food  (John  iv.  8),  and  other  travelling 
requisites  (Matt  xxl  i  ff.) ;  but  above  all  they  were  in  his  society  to  become 
scribes  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  xiii.  52).  To  this 
end  they  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  most  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  even  of  obtaining  private  elucidations  of  their  meaning  (Matt  xiii. 
10  ff.,  36  ff.) ;  of  purifying  their  minds  by  his  severe  but  friendly  discipline 
(Matt  viii.  26,  xvi.  23,  xviii.  i  ff.  21  ff. ;  Luke  ix.  50,  55  f. ;  John  xiii.  12  ff. 
etc.),  and  of  elevating  their  souls  by  the  contemplation  of  his  example  (John 
xiv.  19).  Another  motive  of  Jesus  in  choosing  the  twelve,  was,  according  to 
Mark,  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preachy  that  .is,  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  during  his  life,  according  to  the  immediate  meaning  of  Mark ;  but 
the  promulgation  of  his  cause  after  his  death,  must  be  supposed  as  an  addi- 
tional object  on  the  part  of  Jesus.     (Mark  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  powers 

'  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  85. 

•  Ut  sup.,  s.  88. 
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of  healing  and  of  casting  out  devils ;  but  on  these  points  we  cannot  dilate 
until  we  reach  a  future  stage  of  our  inquiry.) 

It  was  this  latter  destination  that  won  for  them  the  distinguished  name  of 
apostles^  dirooToXot  (Matt  x.  2;  Mark  vi.  30 ;  Luke  vii.  13,  etc).  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  Jesus  himself  conferred  this  name  on  the  twelve,  according 
to  Luke  vL  13,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  not  given  them  until 
later,  ex  eventu}  But  that  Jesus  should  have  called  them  his  envoys  camnot 
be  improbable,  if  he  really  sent  them  on  a  journey  to  announce  the  approach- 
ing kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  We  grant  that  it  is  possible  to  regard  this 
journey  as  an  event  transposed  from  the  period  after  the  death  of  Jesus  to  his 
lifetime,  in  order  that  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  subsequent  mission  of  the 
apostles  might  pass  under  the  eye  of  Jesus  ;  but  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Jesus,  perhaps  even  before  he  had  a  full  conviction  of  his  own  Messiahship, 
sent  out  messengers  to  announce  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  urge  such  a  doubt 

John  knows  nothing  of  this  mission,  recorded  by  the  synoptists.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  ignorant  of  a  circumstance  alleged  by  John,  namely,  that 
the  disciples  baptized  during  the  life  of  Jesus  (iv.  2).  According  to  the 
synoptical  Evangelists,  it  was  not  until  after  the  resurrection,  that  Jesus  gave 
his  disciples -authority  to  baptize  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  parall.).  As,  however,  the 
rite  of  baptism  was  introduced  by  John,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Jesus,  for  a  time,  made  that  teacher  his  model,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
and  his  disciples  also  practised  baptism,  and  hence  that  the  positive  statement 
of  the  fourth  gospel  is  correct  But  the  negative  statement  that  Jesus  himself 
baptised  not  (iv.  2),  has  the  appearance  of  an  after- thought,  intended  to 
correct  the  import  of  the  previous  passages  (iii.  22,  iv.  i),  and  is  most 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  the  fourth  gospel  to  exalt 
Jesus  above  the  Baptist,  and  by  a  corresponding  dread  of  making  Jesus  exer- 
cise the  function  of  the  mere  forerunner.  The  question  whether  Jesus  did  - 
not  baptize  at  least  the  apostles,  afterwards  occasioned  much  demur  in  the 
church. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mission  mentioned  above,  the  gospels  speak  of 
no  important  separation  between  Jesus  and  his  twelve  disciples,  for  there  is 
nothing  certain  to  be  gathered  from  the  resumption  of  their  business  after  his 
death  (John  xxi.  2  ff.).  No  one  could  detect  in  our  gospels  any  indications 
of  a  repeated  interruption  to  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  but 
theologians,  whose  harmonistic  zeal  wished  to  find  room  for  a  second  and 
third  vocation ;  or  expositors,  who,  in  their  unwearied  application  to  details, 
cast  about  for  a  means  of  subsistence  for  so  many  indigent  men,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  occasionally  provided  for  by  a  return 
to  their  secular  labours.  As  to  the  subsistence  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  we 
have  sufficient  sources  for  it  in  the  hospitality  of  the  East,  which,  among  the 
Jews,  was  especially  available  to  the  rabbins  ;  in  the  companionship  of  rich 
women  who  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance  (Luke  viii.  2  f.) ;  and  finally 
in  the  yXcuo-o-oico/xov,  mentioned,  it  is  true,  only  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  (xiL 
6,  xiii.  29),  which  was  ample  enough  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  poor,  as 
well  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  in  which,  it  is  probable, 
presents  from  wealthy  friends  of  Jesus  were  deposited.  They  who  do  not 
bold  these  means  adequate  without  the  labour  of  the  disciples,  or  who  think, 
on  more  general  grounds,  that  the  total  renunciation  of  their  secular  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  twelve,  is  improbable,  must  not  try  to  force  their 
opinion  on  the  Evangelists,  who  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  on  the  expression 

*  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  87. 
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of  the  apostles,  we  have  left  all  (Matt  xix.  27  ff.),  plaiDly  intimate  the  opposite 
view. 

We  gather,  as  to  the  rank  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus,  that  thejr  all 
belonged  to  the  lower  class  :  four,  or  perhaps  more  (John  xxl  2),  were  fisher- 
men, one  a  publican,  and  for  the  others,  it  is  probable  from  the  degree  of 
cultivation  they  evince,  and  the  preference  always  expressed  by  Jesus  for  the 
poor  TTTwxovs,  and  the  little  ones,  n^iriW  (Matt  v.  3,  xi.  5,  25),  that  they  were 
of  a  similar  grade. 

§  74. 

THE  TWELVE  CONSIDERED    INDIVIDUALLY.      THE  THREE  OR    FOUR   MOST 

CONFIDENTIAL  DISCIPLES   OF  JESUS. 

We  have  in  the  New  Testament  four  catalogues  of  the  apK>stles ;  one  in 
each  of  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  one  in  the  Acts  (Matt  x.  2-4 ;  Mark  iii. 
6-co  ;  Luke  vi.  14-16 ;  Acts  L  13).  Each  of  these  four  lists  may  be  divided 
into  three  quaternions ;  in  each  corresponding  quaternion  the  first  member  is 
the  same ;  and  in  the  last,  the  concluding  member  also,  if  we  except  Acts  i. 
13,  where  he  is  absent:  but  the  intermediate  members  are  differently  arranged, 
and  in  the  concluding  quaternions  there  is  a  difference  of  names  or  of 
persons. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  quaternion  in  all  the  catalogues,  and  in  Matthew 
with  the  prefix  vpSnog  (thejirst),  stands  Simon  Peter,  the  son  of  Jonas  (Matt 
xvi.  1 7) ;  according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  of  Bethsaida  (L  45) ;  according  to 
the  synoptists,  resident  in  Capernaum^  (Matt.  viii.  14,  paralL).  We  hear  an 
echo  of  the  old  polemical  dispute,  when  Protestant  expK>sitors  ascribe  this 
position  to  mere  chance, — an  assumption  which  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
all  four  of  the  catalogues  agree  in  giving  the  precedence  to  Peter,  though  they 
differ  in  other  points  of  arrangement ;  or  when  those  expositors  allege,  in  ex- 
planation, that  Peter  was  first  called,'  which,  according  to  the  fourth  gospel, 
was  not  the  case.  That  this  invariable  priority  is  indicative  of  a  certain  pre- 
eminence of  Peter  among  the  twelve,  is  evident  from  the  part  he  plays  else- 
where in  the  evangelical  history.  Ardent  by  nature,  he  is  always  beforehand 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  whether  in  speech  (Matt  xv.  15,  xvL  16,  22, 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  21,  xxvi.  33;  John  vi.  6S),  or  in  action  (Matt.  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
58 ;  John  xviii.  16) ;  and  if  it  is  not  seldom  the  case  that  the  speech  and 
action  are  faulty,  and  that  his  prompt  courage  quickly  evaporates,  as  his 
denial  shows,  yet  he  is,  according  to  the  synoptical  statement,  the  first  who 
expresses  a  decided  conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Matt  xvL  16, 
paralL).  It  is  true  that  of  the  eulogies  and  prerogatives  bestowed  on  him  on 
that  occasion,  that  which  is  implied  in  his  surname  is  the  only  one  that 
remains  peculiarly  his ;  for  the  authority  to  dtnd  and  to  loose,  that  is,  to  forbid 
and  to  permit,^  in  the  newly-founded  Messianic  kingdom,  is  soon  after 
extended  to  all  the  apostles  (xviii.  18).  Yet  more  decidedly  does  this  pre- 
eminence of  Peter  among  the  original  apostles  appear  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul. 

Next  to  Peter,  the  catalogue  of  the  first  and  third  gospels  places  his  brother 
Andrew ;  that  of  the  second  gospel  and  the  Acts,  James,  and  after  him,  John. 

^  If  ^  T6}at*  liMhpiov  kqI  TUrpw,  John  i.  45,  mean  the  same  as  ^  Idla  T6Xit,  Matth.  ix.  i,  that 
is,  the  place  where  they  were  resident,  there  exists  a  contradiction  ou  this  point  between  John 
and  the  synoptists. 

*  Comp.  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  358. 

'  Comp.  Lightfoot,  in  loo. 
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The  first  and  third  Evangelists  are  evidently  guided  by  the  propriety  of 
uniting  the  couples  of  brethren ;  Mark  and  the  author  of  the  Acts,  by  that  of 
preferring  the  two  apostles  next  in  distinction  to  Peter  to  the  less  conspicuous 
Andrew,  whom  they  accordingly  put  last  in  the  quaternion.  We  have  already 
considered  the  manner  in  which  these  four  apostles  are  signalized  in  the 
Christian  legend  by  a  special  history  of  their  vocation.  They  appear  to- 
gether in  other  passages  of  Mark ;  first  (i.  29),  where  Jesus,  in  company  with 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  enters  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew :  as,  however, 
the  other  Evangelists  only  mention  Peter  on  this  occasion,  Mark  may  have 
added  the  other  names  inferentially,  concluding  that  the  four  fishermen,  so 
recently  called,  would  not  be  apart  from  Jesus,  and  that  Andrew  had  a  share 
in  his  brother's  house,  a  thing  in  itself  probable.*  Again,  Mark  xiii.  3,  our 
four  apostles  concur  in  asking  Jesus  privately  {mx  t&Cav)  concerning  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  his  second  advent  But  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  other  gospels  do  not  thus  particularize  any  of  the  disciples. 
Matthew  says,  T/ie  disciples  came  to  him  privately  (xxiv.  3) ;  hence  it  is  prob- 
able that  Mark's  limitation  is  an  erroneous  one.  Possibly  the  words  icar 
tSiav,  being  used  in  the  document  to  which  he  referred  to  denote  the  separa- 
ation  of  the  twelve  from  the  multitude,  appeared  to  him,  from  association,  an 
introductory  form,  of  which  there  are  other  examples  (Matt.  xviL  i ;  Mark 
ix.  2),  to  a  private  conference  of  Jesus  with'  Peter,  James  and  John,  to  whom  he 
might  add  Andrew  on  account  of  the  fiaternity.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  the  vocation  of  the 
fishermen  (v.  10),  omits  Andrew,  though  he  is  included  in  the  corresponding 
narratives,  probably  because  he  does  not  elsewhere  appear  as  one  of  the 
select  apostles ;  for  except  on  the  occasions  already  noticed,  he  is  only  men- 
tioned by  John  (vL  9,  xii.  22),  and  that  in  no  very  important  connexion. 

The  two  sons  of  2^bedee  are  the  only  disciples  whose  distinction  rivals 
that  of  Peter.  Like  him,  they  evince  an  ardent  and  somewhat  rash  zeal 
(Luke  ix.  54;  once  John  is  named  alone,  Mark  ix.  38;  Luke  ix.  49); 
and  it  was  to  this  disposition,  apparently,  that  they  owed  the  surname  Sons  of 
Thunder^  K'il  ^32  viol  Ppovrrj^  (Mark  iii.  17),'  conferred  on  them  by  Jesus. 
So  high  did  they  stand  among  the  twelve,  that  either  they  (Mark  xi.  35  ff.), 
or  their  mother  for  them  (Matt.  xx.  20  ff.),  thought  they  might  claim  the  first 
place  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  not  only  in  the 
four  catalogues,  but  elsewhere  when  the  two  brothers  are  named,  as  in  Matt. 
iv.  21,  xvii.  i;  Mark  i.  19,  29,  v.  37,  ix.  2,  x.  35,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  33;  Luke 
V.  10,  ix.  54;  with  the  exception  of  Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28 ;  James  is  always 
metioned  first,  and  John  is  appended  to  him  as  Ais  brother  (6  dScA.^?  avrov). 
This  is  surprising ;  because,  while  we  know  nothing  remarkable  of  James, 
John  is  memorable  as  the  favourite  disciple  of  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  this  precedence  cannot  possibly  denote  a  superiority  of  James  to  John, 
and  an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  his  seniority.*  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  a  doubt  whether  so  constant  a  precedence  do  not  intimate  a  pre- 
eminence on  the  part  of  James ;  at  least,  if,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
synoptists,  John  had  been  as  decidedly  preferred  as  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  gospel,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  have 
named  him  before  his  brother  James,  even  allowing  him  to  be  the  younger. 
This  leads  us  to  a  difference  between  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth 
which  requires  a  closer  examination. 

^  Comp.  Saunier,  iiber  die  Qudlen  des  Markus,  s.  55  f. 

•  Comp.  dc  Wctte,  In  loc. 

'  Paulus,  exeg.  Ilandb.  i,  b,  s.  556. 
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In  the  synoptical  gospels,  as  we  have  observed,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  form 
the  select  circle  of  disciples  whom  Jesus  admits  to  certain  scenes,  which  the 
rest  of  the  twelve  were  not  spiritually  mature  enough  to  comprehend ;  as  the 
transfiguration,  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane,  and,  according  to  Mark  (v.  37), 
the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.^  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  also,  a  James, 
Peter  and  John  appear  as  the  pillars  of  the  church  (Gal.  ii.  9) ;  this  James, 
however,  is  not  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  had  been  early  put  to  death  (Acts 
xii.  2),  but  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Gal.  L  19),  who  even  in  the  first 
apostolic  council  appears  to  have  possessed  a  predominant  authority, 
and  whom  many  hold  to  be  the  second  James  of  the  apostolic  catalogue 
given  in  Acts  i.^  It  is  observable  from  the  beginning  of  the  Acts,  that 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  eclipsed  by  Peter  and  John.  As,  then,  this 
James  the  elder  was  not  enough  distinguished  or  even  known  in  the  primitive 
church,  for  his  early  mart3rrdom  to  have  drawn  much  lustre  on  his  name, 
tradition  had  no  inducement^  from  subsequent  events,  to  reflect  an  unhistorical 
splendour  on  his  relation  to  Jesus ;  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  as  to  the  prominent  position  held  by  James,  in  conjunction  with 
Peter  and  John,  among  the  twelve  apostles. 

So  much  the  more  must  it  excite  surprise  to  find,  in  the  fourth  gospel  the 
triumvirate  almost  converted  into  a  monarchy  :  James,  like  another  Lepidus, 
is  wholly  cast  out,  while  Peter  and  John  are  in  the  position  of  Antony  and 
Octavius,  the  latter  having  nearly  stripped  his  rival  of  all  pretensions  to  an 
equal  rank  with  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher.  James  is  not  even 
named  in  the  fourth  gospel ;  only  in  the  appendix  (xxL  2)  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  while  several  narratives  of  the  vocations  of  differ- 
ent apostles  are  given,  apparently  including  that  of  John  himself,  no  James 
appears  in  them,  neither  is  there  any  speech  of  his,  as  of  many  other  apostles, 
throughout  this  gospel 

Quite  differently  does  the  fourth  Evangelist  treat  Peter.  He  makes  him 
one  of  the  first  who  enter  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 'gives  him  a  prominent  im- 
portance not  less  often  than  the  synoptists  ;  he  does  not  conceal  that  Jesus 
bestowed  on  him  an  honourable  surname  (I  43) ;  he  puts  in  his  mouth  (vi. 
68  f.)  a  confession  which  seems  but  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  one  in 
Matt,  xvi  16;  according  to  him,  Peter  once  throws  himself  into  the  sea  that 
he  may  more  quickly  reach  Jesus  (xxi.  7) ;  at  the  last  supper,  and  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  makes  Peter  more  active  than  even  the  synoptists 
represent  him  (xiii.  6  flf.,  xviii.  10  f.) ;  he  accords  him  the  honour  of  following 
Jesus  into  the  high  priest's  palace  (xviii.  15),  and  of  being  one  of  the  first 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  (xx.  3  ff".) ;  nay,  he  even 
details  a  special  conversation  between  the  risen  Jesus  and  Peter  (xxi.  15  ff.). 
But  these  advantages  of  Peter  are  in  the  fourth  gospel  invalidated  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  put  into  the  shade,  in  favour  of  John.  The  synoptists 
tell  us  that  Peter  and  John  were  called  to  the  apostleship  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  former  somewhat  before  the  latter;  the  fourth  Evangelist  prefers 
associating  Andrew  with  the  nameless  disciple  who  is  taken  for  John,  and 
makes  Peter  come  to  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  brother.*  He 
also  admits  the  honourable  interpretation  of  the  surname  Peter,  and  the 

'  This  is  probably  a  mere  inference  of  Mark.  Because  Jesus  excluded  the  multitude,  and 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  event,  the  Evangelist  saw  in  it  one  of  those  secret  scenes,  to 
which  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  admit  only  the  three  favoured  apostles. 

'  In  the  ancient  church  it  was  thought  that  Jesus  had  communicated  to  these  three  indi- 
viduals the  Trbw-tf,  to  be  mysteriously  transmitted.     Vid.  in  Gieseler,  K.  G.  i,  s.  234. 

'  Even  Paulus,  L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  167  f.,  remarks  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  seems  to  have  had 
a  design  in  noticing  this  circumstance. 
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panegyric  on  Peter's  confession ;  but  this  he  does  in  common  with  Mark  and 
Luke,  while  the  speeches  and  the  action  attributed  in  the  fourth  gospel  to 
Peter  during  the  last  supper  and  in  the  garden,  are  to  be  classed  as  only  so 
many  mistakes.  The  more  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  more  marked  is 
the  subordination  of  Peter  to  John.  At  the  last  supper,  indeed,  Peter  is 
particularly  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  the  traitor :  he  cannot,  however, 
apply  immediately  to  Jesus  (xiii.  23  ff.),  but  is  obliged  to  make  John,  wAo  was 
leaning  on  Jesus*  bosonty  his  medium  of  communication.  While,  according  to 
the  synoptists,  Peter  alone  followed  Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest; 
according  to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  John  accompanied  him,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  that  without  him  Peter  could  not  have  entered, — John,  as  one ' 
known  to  the  high  priest,  having  to  obtain  admission  for  him  (xviiL  15  f.). 
In  the  synoptical  gospels,  not  one  of  the  disciples  is  bold  enough  to  venture 
to  the  cross ;  but  in  the  fourth,  John  is  placed  under  it,  and  is  there  established 
in  a  new  relation  to  the  mother  of  hb  dying  master  :  a  relation  of  which  we 
elsewhere  find  no  trace  (xix.  26  f.).  On  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  at 
the  Galilean  sea  (xxi.),  Peter,  as  the  ^cp/norcpos,  casts  himself  into  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  not  until  after  John,  as  the  StopariKayrcpos  (Euthymius),  has  recognized 
the  Lord  in  the  person  standing  on  the  shore.  In  the  ensuing  conversation, 
Peter  is  indeed  honoured  with  the  commission.  Feed  my  sheep -y  but  this 
honour  is  overshadowed  by  the  dubitative  question,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  and 
while  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  is  held  up  to  him,  John  is  promised  the 
distinction  of  tarrying  till  Jesus  came  again,  an  advantage  which  Peter  is 
warned  not  to  envy.  Lastly,  while,  according  to  Luke  (xxiv.  12),  Peter, 
first  among  the  apostles,  and  alone,  comes  to  the  vacant  grave  of  his  risen 
roaster,  the  fourth  gospel  (xx.  3),  gives  him  a  companion  in  John,  who 
outruns  Peter  and  arrives  first  at  the  grave.  Peter  goes  into  the  grave  before 
John,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  the  latter  in  whose  honour  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
saw  and  believed^  almost  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  Peter 
went  home  wondering  in  himself  at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.  Thus  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  John,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  outruns  Peter^  for  the 
entire  impression  which  the  attentive  reader  must  receive  from  the  representa- 
tion there  given  of  the  relative  position  of  Peter  and  John,  is  that  the  writer 
wished  a  comparison  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  latter. ^^ 

But  John  is  moreover  especially  distinguished  in  the  gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  by  the  constant  epithet,  the  beloved  disciple^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
lovedy  6  fjLoBrfrrf^  ov  ^aTro,  or  c^iXci  6  Ti/o-ovs  (xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  xxi.  T, 
20).  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  absolute  proof  from  the  contents  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  whether  intrinsically  or  comparatively  considered,  that  by  the 
above  formula,  or  the  more  indeterminate  one,  the  other  6  oAAos,  or  another 
disciple^  aWos  fiaBrjrrf^  (x.  1 5  f.,  XX,  3,  4,  8),  which,  as  it  appears  from  xx.  2  f., 
is  its  equivalent,  we  are  to  understand  the  Apostle  John.  For  neither  is  the 
designation  in  question  anywhere  used  interchangeably  with  the  name  of  the 
apostle,  nor  is  there  anything  narrated  in  the  fourth  gospel  of  the  favourite 
disciple,  which  in  the  three  first  is  ascribed  to  John.  Because  in  xxi.  2  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  are  named  among  the  assistants,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
disciple  mentioned  in  v.  7  as  the  one  whom  Jesus  loved  must  be  John ; 

'®  This  has  not  escaped  the  acumen  of  Dr.  Paulus.  In  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
second  ed.  of  Liicke's  Comm.  zum  Johannes,  in  Lt.  Bl.  zur  allg.  Kirchenzeitung,  Febr.,  1834, 
no.  18,  s.  137  (.f  he  says  :  '*The  gospel  of  John  has  only  preserved  the  less  advantageous 
circumstances  connected  with  Peter  (excepting  vi.  68),  sucA  as  place  him  in  rnarlud  subordirt' 
ation  to  John  [here  the  passages  above  considered  are  cited].  An  adherent  of  Peter  can 
hardly  have  had  a  hand  in  the  Gospel  of  John."  We  may  add  that  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceed^ from  an  antagonist  of  Peter,  for  it  is  probable  that  he  had  such  of  the  school  of  John, 
as  well  as  of  Paul. 
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James,  or  the  one  of  the  two  other  disciples  mentioned  in  v.  2,  might  be 
meant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  church  that  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  John,  nor  are  all  reasons  for  such  a  belief 
extinct  even  to  us ;  for  in  the  Greek  circle  from  which  the  fourth  gospel 
sprang,  there  could  scarcely  be  among  the  apostles  whom  it  leaves  unnamed, 
one  so  well  known  as  to  be  recognized  under  that  description  unless  it  were 
John,  whose  residence  at  Ephesus  is  hardly  to  be  rejected  as  a  mere  fable. 

It  may  appear  more  doubtful  whether  the  author  intended  by  this  title  to 
designate  himself,  and  thus  to  announce  himself  as  the  Aposde  John.  The 
conclusion  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  v.  24,  does  certainly  make  the  favourite 
disciple  the  testifier  and  writer  of  the  preceding  history  ;  but  we  may  assume 
it  as  granted  that  this  passage  is  an  addition  by  a  strange  hand.^^  When, 
however,  in  the  genuine  text  of  the  gospel  (xix.  35),  the  writer  says  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jesus,  he  that  saw  bear  record^ 
6  liopaKm  fi€fjLaprvfnfK€f  no  Other  than  the  favourite  disciple  can  be  intended, 
because  he  alone  among  all  the  disciples  (the  only  parties  eligible  as  witnesses 
in  the  case),  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  cross.  The  probability  that  the 
author  here  speaks  of  himself  is  not  at  all  affected  by  his  use  of  the  third  person; 
but  the  preterite  annexed  to  it  may  well  excite  a  doubt  whether  an  appeal  be 
not  here  made  to  the  testimony  of  John,  as  one  distinct  from  the  writer." 
This  mode  of  expression,  however,  may  be  explained  also  in  accordance 
with  the  other  supposition,^'  which  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  in  i.  14,  16,  seems  to  announce  himself  as  the  eye-witness  of  the 
history  he  narrates. 

Was  that  author,  then,  really  the  Apostle  John,  as  he  apparently  wishes  us 
to  surmise  ?  This  is  another  question  on  which  we  can  only  pronounce  when 
we  shall  have  completed  our  investigation.  We  will  merely  allude  to  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  Apostle  John  could  give  so  unhistorical  a 
sketch  of  the  Baptist  as  that  in  the  fourth  gospel.  But  we  ask,  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  real  John  would  so  unbecomingly  neglect  the  well-founded  claims 
of  his  brother  James  to  a  special  notice  ?  and  is  not  such  an  omission  rather 
indicative  of  a  late  Hellenistic  author,  who  scarcely  had  heard  the  name  of  the 
brother  so  early  martyred  ?  The  designation,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved^ 
which  in  xxi.  20  has  the  prolix  addition,  who  also  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper^ 
and  saidy  Lord  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee  f  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
offence  against  modesty.^^  It  is  certainly  far  too  laboured  and  embellished 
for  one  who,  without  any  ulterior  view,  wishes  to  indicate  himself,  for  such  an 
one  would,  at  least  sometimes,  have  simply  employed  his  name:  but  a 
venerator  of  John,  issuing  perhaps  from  one  of  his  schools,  might  very  natur- 
ally be  induced  to  designate  the  revered  apostle,  under  whose  name  he  wished 
to  write,  in  this  half  honourable,  half  mysterious  manner. ^^ 

§  75. 

THE   REST   OF  THE  TWELVE,   AND  THE   SEVENTY  DISCIPLES. 

The  second  quaternion  in  all  the  four  catalogues  begins  with  Philip.  The 
three  first  gospels  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  his  name.     The  fourth 

*'  Vid.  Liicke,  Comm.  mm  Joh.  2,  s.  708. 

'*  Pa\)las,  in  his  review  of  Bretschoeider's  Probabilien,  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbiichem, 
1821,  no.  9,  s.  138. 
*'  LUcke,  ut  sup.  s.  664. 
^*  Bretschneider,  Probabilia,  p.  ill  f. 
'*  Com  p.  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  137. 
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alone  gives  his  birth-place,  Bethsaida,  and  narrates  his  vocation  (L  44  f.) ;  in 
this  gospel  he  is  more  than  once  an  interlocutor,  but  his  observations  are 
founded  on  mistakes  (vi.  7,  xiv.  8);  and  he  perhaps  appears  with  most 
dignity,  when  the  ^EXXiyyc?,  who  wish  to  see  Jesus,  apply  immediately  to  him 
(xii.  21). 

The  next  in  the  evangelical  lists  is  Bartholomew ;  a  name  which  is  nowhere 
found  out  of  the  catalogues.  In  the  synoptical  gospels  Bartholomew  is 
coupled  with  Phillip ;  in  the  history  of  the  vocations  given  by  the  fourth 
Evangelist  (i.  46),  Nathanael  appears  in  company  with  the  latter  and  (xxi.  2)  is 
again  presented  in  the  society  of  the  apostles.  Nathanael,  however,  finds  no 
place  among  the  twelve,  unless  he  be  identical  with  one  otherwise  named  by 
the  synoptists.  If  so,  it  is  thought  that  Bartholomew  is  the  most  easily 
adapted  to  such  an  alias,  as  the  three  first  gospels  couple  him  with  Philip, 
just  as  the  fourth,  which  has  no  Bartholomew,  does  Nathanael ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  ^"^^  "^^  is  a  mere  patronymic,  which  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  proper  name,  such  as  Nathanael.^  But  we  have  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  such  an  identification,  since  the  juxtaposition  of  Bartholomew 
and  Philip  is  shown  to  be  accidental,  by  our  finding  the  former  (Acts  i.  13), 
as  well  as  the  latter  (John  xxi.  2),  linked  with  different  names  ;  the  absence 
of  Bartholomew  from  the  fourth  gospel  is  not  peculiar  to  him  among  the 
twelve ;  finally,  second  names  as  surnames  were  added  to  proper  as  well  as 
to  patronymic  names,  as  Simon  Peter,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  John  Mark,  and  the 
like ;  so  that  any  other  apostle  not  named  by  John  might  be  equally  well 
identified  with  Nathanael,  and  hence  the  supposed  relation  between  the  two 
appellations  is  altogether  uncertain. 

In  the  catalogue  given  in  the  Acts,  Philip  is  followed,  not  by  Bartholomew, 
but  by  Thomas,  who  in  the  list  of  the  first  gospel  comes  after  Bartholomew, 
in  that  of  the  others,  after  Matthew.  Thomas,  in  Greek  AiSv/xos,  appears  in 
the  fourth  gospel,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  guise  of  mournful  fidelity  (xi.  16) ; 
on  another,  in  the  more  noted  one  of  incredulity  (xx.  24  ff.) ;  and  once  again 
in  the  appendix  (xxi.  2).  Matthew,  the  next  in  the  series,  is  found  nowhere 
else  except  in  the  history  of  his  vocation. 

The  third  quaternion  is  uniformly  opened  by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  After  him  comes  in  both  Luke's  lists,  Simon, 
whom  he  calls  Zelotes,  or  the  zealot,  but  whom  Matthew  and  Mark  (in  whose 
catalogues  he  is  placed  one  degree  lower)  distinguish  as  the  Cannanite  6 
KovayiTTf^  (from  ^pi?,  /o  be  zealous).  This  surname  seems  to  mark  him  as  a 
former  adherent  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  zealots  for  religion,*  a  party  which,  it  is 
true,  did  not  attain  consistence  until  the  latest  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  but 
which  was  already  in  the  process  of  formation.  In  all  the  lists  that  retain  the 
name  of  Judas  Iscariot,  he  occupies  the  last  place,  but  of  him  we  must  not 
speak  until  we  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Passion.  Luke,  in  his  filling  up  of 
the  remaining  places  of  this  quaternion,  differs  from  the  two  other  Evangelists, 
and  perhaps  these  also  differ  from  each  other ;  Luke  has  a  second  Judas, 
whom  he  styles  the  brother  of  James ;  Matthew,  Lebbeus ;  and  Mark, 
Thaddeus.  It  is  true  that  we  now  commonly  read  in  Matthew,  Lebbeus^ 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus  \  but  the  vacillation  in  the  early  readings  seems 
to  betray  these  words  to  be  a  later  addition  intended  to  reconcile  the  first  two 
Evangelists ; '  an  attempt  which  others  have  made  by  pointing  out  a  similarity 

^  Thus  most  of  the  expositors,  Fritzsche,  Matth.,  s.  359 ;  Winer,  Realworterb.  i,  s.  163  C 
Coinp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  98. 
*  Joseph.,  bell.  jiid.  ir.  iii.  9. 
'  Comp.  Credner,  Einleitung  i,  s.  64 ;  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  98  f. 
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of  meaning  between  the  two  names,  though  such  a  similarity  does  not  exist^ 
But  allowing  validity  to  one  or  other  of  these  harmonizing  efiforts,  there  yet 
remains  a  discrepancy  between  Matthew  and  Mark  with  their  Lebbeus- 
Thaddeus,  and  Luke  with  his  Judas,  the  brother  of  James  Schleiermacher 
justly  disapproves  the  expedients,  almost  all  of  them  constrained  and  unnatural, 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  here  also,  we  have 
but  one  person  under  two  different  names.  He  seeks  to  explain  the  diver- 
gency, by  supposing,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  two  men  died 
or  left  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  and  the  other  took  his  place ;  so  that  one  list 
gives  the  earlier,  the  other  the  later  member.^  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
admit  that  any  one  of  our  catalogues  was  drawn  up  during  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
and  after  that  period,  no  writer  would  think  of  including  a  member  who  had 
previously  retired  from  the  college  of  apostles ;  those  only  would  be  enu- 
merated who  were  ultimately  attached  to  Jesus.  It  is  the  most  reasonable  to 
allow  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  lists,  since  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  it  by  the  probability  that  while  the  number  of  the  apostles,  and  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  were  well  known,  varying  traditions 
supplied  the  place  of  more  positive  data  concerning  the  less  conspicuous. 

Luke  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  circle  of  disciples,  intermediate  to  the 
twelve  and  the  mass  of  the  partisans  of  Jesus.      He  tells  us  (x.  i  ff.)  that 
besides  the  twelve,  Jesus  chose  other  seventy  also^  and  sent  them  two  and  two 
before  him  into  all  the  districts  which  he  intended  to  visit  on  his  last  journey, 
that  they  might  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     As  the 
other  Evangelists  have  no  allusion  to  this  event,  the  most  recent  critics  have 
not  hesitated  to  make  their  silence  on  this  head  a  reproach  to  them,  {>articu- 
larly  to  the  first  Evangelist,  in  his  supposed  character  of  apostle.^     But  the 
disfavour  towards  Matthew  on  this  score  ought  to  be  moderated  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  neither  in  the  other  gospels,  nor  in  the  Acts,  nor  in  any 
apostolic  epistle,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who  could  scarcely 
have  passed  thus  unnoticed,  had  their  mission  been  as  fruitful  in  consequences, 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed.     It  is  said,  however,  that  the  importance  of  this 
appointment  lay  in  its  significance,  rather  than  in  its  effects.     As  the  number 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  by  its  relation  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  shadowed 
forth  the  destination  of  Jesus  for  the  Jewish  people  ;  so  the  seventy,  or  as 
some  authorities  have  it,  the  seventy-two  disciples,  were  representatives  of  the 
seventy  or  seventy-two  peoples,   with  as  many  different   tongues,   which, 
according  to  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  view,  formed  the  sum  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants,''  and  hence  they  denoted  the  universal  destination  of 
Jesus  and  his  kingdom.^     Moreover,  seventy  was  a  sacred  number  with  the 
Jewish  nation ;  Moses  deputed  seventy  elders  (Num.  xL  i6,  25) ;  the  San- 
hedrim had  seventy  members ;  ^  the  Old  Testament,  seventy  translators. 

Had  Jesus,  then,  under  the  pressing  circumstances  that  mark  his  public 
career,  nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to  cast  about  for  significant  num- 
bers, and  to  surround  himself  with  inner  and  outer  circles  of  disciples,  regu- 
lated by  these  mystic  measures  ?  or  rather,  is  not  this  constant  preference  for 
sacred  numbers,  this  assiduous  development  of  an  idea  to  which  the  number 
of  the  apostles  furnished  the  suggestion,  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  primitive 

*  De  Wettc,  ut  sup. 

*  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  88  f 

*  Schalz,  iiber  das  Abend mahl,  s.  507. ;  Schneckenburger,  tiber  den  Ursprung,  s.  13  f. 

7  Tuf  haarez,  f.  xix.  c  iii.  ;  Clem.  horn,  xviii.  4 ;  Recognit.  ClemenL  ii.  42 ;  Epiphan. 
hser.  i.  5. 
'  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.  ;  Gieseler,  iiber  Entstehung  der  schriftl.  Evangelien,  s.  127  t 

*  Lightfoot,  p.  786. 
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Christian  legend?  This,  supposing  it  imbued  with  Jewish  prepossessions, 
would  infer,  that  as  Jesus  had  respect  to  the  twelve  tribes  in  ftxing  the  num- 
ber of  his  apostles,  he  would  extend  the  parallel  by  appointing  seventy  sub- 
ordinate disciples,  corresponding  to  the  seventy  elders ;  or,  supposing  the 
legend  animated  by  the  more  universal  sentiments  of  Paul,  it  could  not  escape 
the  persuasion  that  to  the  symbol  of  the  relation  of  his  office  to  the  Israelitish 
people,  Jesus  would  annex  another,  significative  of  its  destination  for  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth.  However  agreeable  this  class  of  seventy  disciples  may 
have  always  been  to  the  church,  as  a  series  of  niches  for  the  reception  of  men 
who,  without  belonging  to  the  twelve,  were  yet  of  importance  to  her,  as  Mark, 
Luke  and  Matthew ;  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  the  decision  of  our  most 
recent  critic  precipitate,  and  to  admit  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  by  its  accept- 
ance of  such  a  narrative,  destitute  as  it  is  of  all  historical  confirmation,  and  of 
any  other  apparent  source  than  dogmatical  interests,  is  placed  in  disadvanta- 
geous comparison  with  that  of  Matthew.  We  gather,  indeed,  from  Acts  L 
21  f  that  Jesus  had  more  than  the.  twelve  as  his  constant  companions  ;  but 
that  these  formed  a  body  of  exactly  seventy,  or  that  that  number  was  selected 
from  them,  does  not  seem  adequately  warranted  ^^. 

*•  De  Wette,  exeget  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  99  f.    i,  2,  s.  61.    i,  3,  s.  220 ;  Theile,  zur  Biogr. 
J.,  §  24.     For  the  contrary  opinion,  see  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  498  f. 
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THE  DISCOURSES  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  THREE  FIRST  GOSPELS.^ 


§76. 
THE  SERMON   ON  THE   MOUNT. 

In  reviewing  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  we  may  separate  from  the  events  those 
discourses  which  were  not  merely  incidental,  but  which  stand  independent 
and  entire.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  precise,  for  many  discourses, 
owing  to  the  occurrences  that  suggested  them,  may  be  classed  as  events  ;  and 
many  events,  from  the  explanations  annexed  to  them,  seem  to  range  them- 
selves with  the  discourses.  The  discourses  of  Jesus  given  in  the  synoptical 
gospels,  and  those  attributed  to  him  in  the  fourth,  differ  widely  both  in  form 
and  matter,  having  only  a  few  isolated  sentences  in  common  :  they  must, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  a  separate  examination.  Again,  there  is  a  dissimili- 
tude between  the  three  first  Evangelists  :  Matthew  affects  long  discourses,  and 
collects  into  one  mass  a  number  of  sayings,  which  in  Luke  are  distributed 
among  various  places  and  occasions  ;  each  of  these  two  Evangelists  has  abo 
some  discourses  peculiar  to  himself.  In  Mark,  the  element  of  discourses 
exists  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Our  purpose  will,  therefore,  be  best  an- 
swered, if  we  make  Matthew's  comprehensive  discourses  our  starting  point ; 
ascertain  all  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  other  gospels ;  inquire  which 
amongst  them  has  the  best  arrangement  and  representation  of  these  dis- 
courses ;  and,  finally,  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  how  far  they  really 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Jesus. 

The  first  long  discourse  in  Matthew  is  that  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (v.-vii.).  The  Evangelist,  having  recorded  the  return  of  Jesus  after 
his  baptism  into  Galilee,  and  the  calling  of  the  fishermen,  informs  us,  that 
Jesus  went  through  all  Galilee,  teaching  and  healing ;  that  great  multitudes 
followed  him  from  all  parts  of  Palestine ;  and  that  for  their  instruction  he 
ascended  a  mountain,  and  delivered  the  sermon  in  question  (iv.  23  ff.).  We 
seek  in  vain  for  its  parallel  in  Mark,  but  Luke  (vi.  20-49)  gives  a  discourse 
which  has  the  same  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  presents  in  its  whole 
tenor  the  most  striking  similarity  with  that  of  Matthew ;  moreover,  in  both 
cases,  Jesus,  at  the  termination  of  his  discourse,  goes  to  Capernaum,  and 
heals  the  centurion's  servant  It  is  true  that  Luke  gives  a  later  insertion  to 
the  discourse,  for  previous  to  it  he  narrates  many  journeyings  and  cures  of 
Jesus,  which  Matthew  places  after  it ;  and  while  the  latter  represents  Jesus 
as  ascending  a  mountain,  and  being  seated  there  during  delivery  of  his  dis- 
course, Luke  says,  almost  in  contradiction  to  him,  that  Jesus  came  down  and 

*  AH  that  relates  to  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  here  excluded* 
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stood  in  the  plain.    Further,  the  sermon  in  Luke  contains  but  a  fourth  part  of 
that  in  Matthew,  while  it  has  some  elements  peculiarly  its  own. 

To  avoid  the  unpleasant  admission  that  one  of  two  inspired  Evangelists 
must  be  in  error, — which  is  inevitable  if  in  relation  to  the  same  discourse  one 
of  them  makes  Jesus  deliver  it  on  the  mountain,  the  other  in  the  plain ;  the 
one  sitting,  the  other  standing ;  the  one  earlier,  the  other  later ;  if  either  the 
one  has  made  important  omissions,  or  the  other  as  important  additions  ; — the 
ancient  harmonists  pronounced  these  discourses  to  be  distinct,^  on  the  plea 
that  Jesus  must  frequently  have  treated  of  the  essential  points  of  his  doctrine, 
and  may  therefore  have  repeated  word  for  word  certain  impressive  enuncia- 
tions. This  may  be  positively  denied  with  respect  to  long  discourses,  and 
even  concise  maxims  will  always  be  reproduced  in  a  new  guise  and  connexion 
by  a  gifted  and  inventive  teacher ;  to  say  the  least,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
but  a  very  barren  mind  should  repeat  the  same  formal  exordium,  and  the 
same  concluding  illustration,  on  separate  occasions. 

The  identity  of  the  discourses  being  established,  the  first  effort  was  to  con- 
ciliate or  to  explain  the  divergencies  between  the  two  accounts  so  as  to  leave 
their  credibility  unimpeached.  In  reference  to  the  different  designation  of 
the  locality,  Paulus  insists  on  the  ciri  of  Luke,  which  he  interprets  to  imply 
that  Jesus  stood  oi^r  the  plain,  and  therefore  on  a  hill  Tholiick,  more 
happily,  distinguishes  the  level  sjfxue^  ronoq  TrcSti^os,  from  the  plain  properly  so 
called,  and  regards  it  as  a  less  abrupt  part  of  the  mountain.  But  as  one 
Evangelist  makes  Jesus  ascend  the  mountain  to  deliver  his  discourse,  while 
the  oQier  makes  him  descend  for  the  same  purpose,  these  conciliators  ought 
to  admit,  with  Olshausen,  that  if  Jesus  taught  in  the  plain,  according  to  Luke, 
Matthew  has  overlooked  the  descent  that  preceded  the  discourse ;  or  if,  as 
Matthew  says,  Jesus  taught  seated  on  the  mountain,  Luke  has  forgotten  to 
mention  that  after  he  had  descended,  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  induced  him 
to  reascend  before  he  commenced  his  harangue.  And  without  doubt  each 
was  ignorant  of  what  he  omits,  but  each  knew  that  tradition  associated  this 
discourse  with  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  on  a  mountain.  Matthew  thought  the 
mountain  a  convenient  elevation  for  one  addressing  a  multitude ;  Luke,  on 
the  contrary,  imagined  a  descent  necessary  for  the  purpose :  hence  the  double 
discrepancy,  for  he  who  teaches  from  a  mountain  is  sufficiently  elevated  over 
his  hearers  to  sit,  but  he  who  teaches  in  a  plain  will  naturally  stand.  The 
chronological  divergencies,  as  well  as  the  local,  must  be  admitted,  if  we  would 
abstain  from  fruitless  efforts  at  conciliation.^ 

The  difference  as  to  the  length  and  contents  of  the  discourse  is  susceptible 
of  three  explanations  :  either  the  concise  record  of  Luke  is  a  mere  extract 
from  the  entire  discourse  which  Matthew  gives  without  abridgment ;  or  Mat- 
thew has  incorporated  many  sayings  belonging  properly  to  other  occasions ; 
or,  lastly,  both  these  causes  of  variety  have  concurred.  He  who,  with  Tho- 
liick, wishes  to  preserve  intact  the  fides  divina,  or  with  Paulus,  the  fides 
?iumana  of  the  Evangelists,  will  prefer  the  first  supposition,  because  to  with- 
hold the  true  is  more  innocent  than  to  add  the  false.  The  above  theologians 
hold  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew, is  closely  consecutive,  and  that  this  is  a  proof  of  its  original  unity. 
But  any  compiler  not  totally  devoid  of  ability,  can  give  a  tolerable  appearance 
of  connectedness  to  sayings  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  each  other ; 
and  even  these  commentators  are  obliged  to  admit  ^  that  the  alleged  consecu- 

*  Angustin.  de  consens.  ev.  ii  19. ;  Storr,  iiber  den  Zweck  des  Evang.  u.  d.  Br.  Job.,  s. 
347  ff.     For  further  references  see  Tholiick's  Auslegung  der  Bergpredigt,  Einl.,  §  I. 

*  Comp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  47  fT.  i,  2,  s.  44. 

*  Tholiick,  s.  24 ;  Paulus,  exeg.  Handbw,  i,  b,  s.  584. 
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tiveness  extends  over  no  more  than  half  the  sermon,  for  from  vL  19  it  is  a 
string  of  more  or  less  isolated  sentences,  some  of  them  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  uttered  on  the  occasion.  More  recent  criticism  has  therefore  decided 
that  the  shorter  account  of  Luke  presents  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  its  original 
form,  and  that  Matthew  has  taken  the  licence  of  incorporating  with  this  much 
that  was  uttered  by  Jesus  at  various  times,  so  as  to  retain  the  general  sketch 
— the  exordium,  peroration,  and  essential  train  of  thought;  while  between 
these  compartments  he  inserted  many  sayings  more  or  less  analogous  bor- 
rowed from  elsewhere.*  This  view  is  especially  supported  by  the  feet  that 
many  of  the  sentences,  which  in  Matthew  make  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  are  in  Mark  and  Luke  dispersed  through  a  variety  of  scenes.  Com- 
pelled to  grant  this,  yet  earnestly  solicitous  to  avert  from  the  Evangelist  an 
imputation  that  might  invalidate  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  eye-witness, 
other  theologians  maintain  that  Matthew  did  not  compile  the  discourse  under 
the  idea  that  it  was  actually  spoken  on  a  single  occasion,  but  with  the  clearest 
knowledge  that  such  was  not  the  case.^  It  is  with  justice  remarked  in  oppo- 
sition to  this^  that  when  Matthew  represents  Jesus  as  ascending  the  mountain 
before  he  begins  his  discourse,  and  descending  after  its  close,  he  obviously 
makes  these  two  incidents  the  limits  of  a  single  address  ;  and  that  when  he 
speaks  of  the  impression  which  the  discourse  produced  on  the  multitude, 
whose  presence  he  states  as  the  inducement  to  its  delivery,  he  could  not  bat 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  continuous  harangue.^  As  to  Luke's  edition 
of  the  sermon,  there  are  parts  in  which  the  interrupted  connexion  betrays 
deficiencies,  and  there  are  additions  which  do  not  look  genuine  ;  ^  it  is  also 
doubtful  whether  he  assigns  a  more  appropriate  connexion  to  the  passages 
in  the  position  of  which  he  differs  from  Matthew ;  ^  and  hence,  as  we  shall 
soon  see  more  fully,  he  has  in  this  instance  no  advantage  over  his  predecessor. 

The  assemblage  to  whom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  addressed,  might 
from  Luke's  account  be  supposed  a  narrow  circle,  for  he  states  that  the  choice 
of  the  apostles  immediately  preceded  the  discourse,  and  that  at  its  commence- 
ment Jesus  /i/ted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples^  and  he  does  not,  like  Matthew, 
note  the  multitude^  ox^ovs,  as  part  of  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  Mat- 
thew also  mentions  that  before  the  sermon  the  disciples  gathered  round  Jesus 
and  were  taught  by  him ;  and  Luke  represents  the  discourse  as  being  delivered 
in  the  audience  of  the  people  (vii.  i)  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  Jesus  spoke  to 
the  crowd  in  general,  but  with  a  particular  view  to  the  edification  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  real  harangue  of  Jesus,  more 
than  ordinarily  solemn  and  public,  was  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical 
accounts  before  us. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  particulars.  In  both  editions, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  opened  by  a  series  of  beatitudes  ;  in  Luke,  how- 
ever, not  only  are  several  wanting  which  we  find  in  Matthew,  but  most  of 
those  common  to  both  are  in  the  former  taken  in  another  sense  than  in  the 
latter.  1^  The  poor^  imax^h  ^^^  ^^^  specified  as  in  Matthew  by  the  addition, 
in  spirit,  t<3  TrvcvftaTt ;  they  are  therefore  not  those  who  have  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  inward  poverty  and  misery,  but  the  literally  poor ;  neither  is  the 

*  Schulz,  vom  Abendmahl,  s.  313  f.  ;  Sieffert,  s.  74  AT.  ;  Fritzsche,  s.  301. 

*  Olshausen,  Bibl.  Comixi.,  i,  s.  197 ;  Kern,  in  der  Tiib.  Schrifl,  1834,  2,  s.  33. 

*  Schulz,  ut  sup.  s.  315  ;  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  26 ;  Credner,  Einleit.,  I,  s.  69. 
^  Schleiermacher,  liber  den  Lukas,  s.  89  f. 

'  Tholiick,  p.  1 1,  and  my  Review  of  the  writing  of  Sieffert  and  others  in  the  Jahrbuch  L 
wiss.  Kritik,  Nov.  1834  ;  now  in  my  Charakteristiken  a.  Khtiken,  s.  252  fF. 

*  Comp.  Tholiick,  ut  sup.  s.  25  ff.  ;  De  Wette,  exeget.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  49. 
^®  Storr,  Ueber  den  Zweck  u.  s.  w.,  s.  348  f.  Olshausen. 
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hunger  of  the  ircivc^nrc?  {hungering)  referred  to  r^v  liKaxotrvivrjv  (righteousness) ; 
it  is  therefore  not  spiritual  hunger,  but  bodily ;  moreover,  the  adverb  vuv,  now^ 
definitely  marks  out  those  who  hunger  and  those  who  weep^  the  icwviovrvi  and 
icAoiovrc?.  Thus  in  Luke  the  antithesis  is  not,  as  in  Matthew,  between  the 
present  sorrows  of  pious  souls,  whose  pure  desires  are  yet  unsatisfied,  and 
their  satisfaction  about  to  come ;  but  between  present  suffering  and  future 
well* being  in  general. ^^  This  mode  of  contrasting  the  omiv  ovro«  and  the  a2u>v 
/AcAAmr,  the  present  age  and  the  future^  is  elsewhere  observable  in  Luke,  especi- 
ally in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  ;  and  without  here  inquiring  which  of  the 
two  representations  is  probably  the  original,  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  this 
of  Luke  is  conceived  entirely  in  the  sph-it  of  the  Ebionites, — ^a  spirit  which 
has  of  late  been  supposed  discernible  in  Matthew.  It  is  a  capital  principle 
with  the  Ebionites,  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  that  he 
who  has  his  portion  in  the  present  age,  will  be  destitute  in  the  age  to  come  ; 
while  he  who  renounces  earthly  possessions,  thereby  accumulates  heavenly 
treasures.  ^^  The  last  beatitude  relates  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus.  Luke  in  the  parallel  passage  has,y^r  the  Son  of  man's  sake ; 
hence  the  words  for  my  sake  in  Matthew,  must  be  understood  to  refer  to 
Jesus  solely  in  his  character  of  Messiah.^* 

The  beatitudes  are  followed  in  Luke  by  as  many  woes  oloXy  which  are  want- 
ing in  Matthew.  In  these  the  opposition  established  by  the  Ebionites  between 
this  world  and  the  other,  is  yet  more  strongly  marked ;  for  woe  is  denounced 
on  the  rich,  the  full,  and  the  joyous,  simply  as  such,  and  they  are  threatened 
with  the  evils  corresponding  to  their  present  advantages,  under  the  new  order 
of  things  to  be  introduced  by  the  Messiah ;  a  view  that  reminds  us  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  v.  i  ff.  The  last  woe  is  somewhat  stifHy  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  last  beatitude,  for  it  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  to 
the  true  prophets,  so  much  calumniated,  that  the  false  prophets  are  said^  with- 
out any  historical  foundation,  to  have  been  spoken  well  of  by  all  men.  We 
may  therefore  conjecture,  with  Schleiermacher,^*  that  we  are  indebted  for 
these  maledictions  to  the  inventive  fertility  of  the  author  of  the  third  gospel. 
He  added  this  supplement  to  the  beatitudes,  less  because,  as  Schleiern»acher 
supposes,  he  perceived  a  chasm,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  fill,  than  because 
he  judged  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  that,  like  Moses  of 
old,  he  should  couple  curses  with  blessings.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  law,  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai ;  but  the 
introduction,  especially  in  Luke,  reminds  us  more  of  a  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy, in  which  Moses  commands  that  on  the  entrance  of  the  Israeliiish 
I)eople  into  the  promised  land,  one  half  of  them  shall  take  their  stand  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  pronounce  a  manifold  blessing  on  the  observers  of  the 
law,  the  other  half  on  Mount  Ebal,  whence  they  were  to  fulminate  as  mani- 
fold a  curse  on  its  transgressors.  We  read  in  Josh.  viii.  33  ff.  that  this  in- 
junction was  fulfilled.^^ 

With  the  beatitudes,  Matthew  suitably  connects  the  representation  of  the 

**  De  Wette,  excg.  Handb.,  i,  2,  s.  44  f. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  %,  155  f.i  Anm. 

"  Homil.  XV.  7  ;  comp.  Crcdncr  in  Winer's  Zeitschrift  f.  wis*.  Theologic,  I,  s.  298  f.  ; 
Scbneclcenburger,  iiber  das  Evangelium  der  Aegyptier,  §  6. 

"  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung,  s.  29. 

'^  Ut  sap.  8.  90,     Neander  agrees  with  him,  ut  sup. 

^  The  Rabbins  also  attached  weight  to  these  Mosaic  blessings  and  curses,  vid.  Lightfooty. 
p.  255.  As  here  we  have  eight  blessings,  they  held  that  Abraham  had  been  blessed  berucUc- 
titmibus  septtm  (Baal  Turim,  in  Gen.  xii.  Lightfoot,  p.  256) ;  David,  Daniel  with  his  three 
companions,  and  the  Messiah,  btned'utUmibus  sex.  (Targ.  Kuth.  3.  ibid.)  They  also  counted 
together  with  the  twenty  bnUitudines  in  the  Psalms,  as  many  wt  in  Isaiah.  (Midrasch 
TehilUm  in  Ps.  L  ib.). 
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disciples  as  /^  saU  of  the  earthy  and  the  light  of  the  world  (y,  '3  ff-)«  ^^  Luke, 
the  discourse  on  the  salt  is,  with  a  rather  difierent  opening,  introduced  in 
another  place  (xiv.  34  f.),  where  Jesus  admonishes  his  hearers  to  ponder  the 
sacrifices  that  must  be  made  by  those  who  would  follow  him,  and  rather  to 
abstain  from  the  profession  of  discipleship  than  to  maintain  it  dishonourably ; 
and  to  this  succeeds  aptly  enough  the  comparison  of  such  degenerate  disciples 
to  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  Thus  the  dictum  accords  with  either  context, 
and  from  its  aphoristical  conciseness  would  be  likely  to  recur,  so  that  it  may 
have  been  really  spoken  in  both  discourses.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  have 
been  spoken  in  the  sequence  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Mark  (ix.  50) :  for  the 
idea  that  every  one  shall  be  salted  'with  fire  (in  allusion  to  hell),  has  no  in- 
ternal connexion  with  the  comparison  of  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  to  salt, 
denoting  their  superiority :  the  connexion  is  merely  external,  resulting  from 
the  verbal  affinity  of  aXJutfixv  and  aXas, — it  is  the  connexion  of  the  dictionary.** 
The  altered  sequel  which  Mark  gives  to  the  apothegm  (have  salt  in  yourselves^ 
and  be  at  peace  with  one  another)  might  certainly  be  united  to  it  without  in- 
congruity, but  it  would  accord  equally  well  with  quite  a  different  train  of 
thought.  The  apothegm  on  the  light  which  is  not  to  be  hidden,  as  the  salt 
is  not  to  be  without  savour,  is  also  wanting  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
given  by  Luke ;  who,  however,  omitting  the  special  application  to  the  dis- 
ciples, has  substantially  the  same  doctrine  in  two  different  places.  We  find 
it  first  (viii.  16)  immediately  after  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  where  it  also  occurs  in  Mark  (iv.  21),  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  incoherence  in  associating  the  shining  of  the  light  with  the  fructification 
of  the  seed ;  still,  a  judicious  teacher  will  pause  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
parable,  and  will  not  disturb  its  effect  by  a  hasty  transition  to  new  images. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  intrinsic  connexion  between  the  shining  of  the  inward 
light,  and  the  declaration  appended  to  it  by  Luke,  that  all  secrets  shall  be 
made  manifest  We  have  here  a  case  which  is  of  frequent  recurrence  with 
this  Evangelist ;  that,  namely,  of  a  variety  of  isolated  sayings  being  thrown 
confusedly  together  between  two  independent  discourses  or  narratives.  Thus 
between  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  narrative  of  the  visit  paid  to  Jesus 
by  his  mother  and  brethren,  the  apothegm  on  the  light  is  inserted  on  account 
of  its  internal  analogy  with  the  parable ;  then,  because  in  this  apK>thegm  there 
occurs  the  opposition  between  concealment  and  manifestation,  it  suggested  to 
the  writer  the  otherwise  heterogeneous  discourse  on  the  revelation  of  all 
secrets  ;  whereupon  is  added,  quite  irrelevantly  to  the  context,  but  with  some 
relation  to  the  parable,  the  declaration.  Whosoever  hath^  to  him  shall  be  given. 
In  the  second  passage  on  the  manifestation  of  the  light  (xi.  33),  the  subject 
has  absolutely  no  connexion,  unless  we  interpolate  one,^''  with  that  of  the 
context,  which  turns  on  the  condemnation  of  the  cotemporaries  of  Jesus  by 
the  Ninevites.  The  fact  is,  that  here  again,  between  the  discourses  against 
the  demand  for  signs  and  those  at  the  Pharisee's  dinner,  we  have  a  chasm 
filled  up  with  disjointed  fragments  of  harangues. 

At  V.  17  ff.  follows  the  transition  to  the  main  subject  of  the  sermon  ;  the 
assurance  of  Jesus  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but 
to  fulfil,  etc  Now  as  Jesus  herein  plainly  presupposes  that  he  is  himself  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  was  ascribed  authority  to  abolish  a  part  of  the  law,  this 
declaration  cannot  properly  belong  to  a  period  in  which,  if  Matt.  xvi.  13  ff. 
be  rightly  placed,  he  had  not  yet  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.     Luke 

^^  Schneckenburger,  Beitnige,  s.  58.  Neander  tries  to  show,  very  artificially,  a  real  con- 
nection of  thought,  s.  157,  Anm. 

^^  Olshausen  in  loc.  The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  58  ; 
Tholiick,  ut  sup.  s.  11. 
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(xvi.  17)  inserts  this  declaration  together  with  the  apparently  contradictory 
one,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  in  force  until  the  coming  of  John. 
These  are  two  propositions  that  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  uttered  con- 
secutively ;  and  the  secret  of  their  conjunction  in  Luke's  gospel  lies  in  the 
word  V0/A09,  iau\  which  happens  to  occur  in  both.^®  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
between  the  parable  of  the  steward  and  that  of  the  rich  man,  we  have  another 
of  those  pauses  in  which  Luke  is  fond  of  introducing  his  fragments. 

So  little,  it  appears  from  v.  20,  is  it  the  design  of  Jesus  to  inculcate  a  dis- 
regard of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  he  requires  a  far  stricter  observance  of  its 
precepts  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  he  makes  the  latter  appear  in 
contrast  to  himself  as  the  underminers  of  the  law.  Then  follows  a  series  of 
Mosaic  commandments,  on  which  Jesus  comments  so  as  to  show  that  he 
penetrates  into  the  spirit  of  the  law,  instead  of  cleaving  to  the  mere  letter, 
and  especially  discerns  the  worthlessness  of  the  rabbinical  glosses  (48).  This 
section,  in  the  order  and  completeness  in  which  we  find  it  in  Matthew,  is 
wanting  in  Luke's  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  a  decisive  proof  that  the  latter  has 
deficiencies.  For  not  only  does  this  chapter  contain  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  discourse  as  given  by  Matthew,  but  the  desultory  sayings  which  Luke 
gives,  concerning  the  love  of  enemies,  mercifulness  and  beneficence,  only 
acquire  a  definite  purpose  and  point  of  union  in  the  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  law  given  by  Jesus,  and  the  carnal  one  given  by 
the  doctors  of  the  time.  The  words,  too,  with  which  Luke  makes  Jesus  pro- 
ceed after  the  last  woe  :  But  I  say  unto  you,  and  those  at  v.  39,  And  he  spake 
a  parable  untotkem^  have  been  correctly  pointed  out  as  indicative  of  chasms.^^ 
As  regards  the  isolated  parallel  passages,  the  admonition  to  a  quick  recon- 
ciliation with  an  adversary  (v.  25  f.),  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  easily  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  foregoing  matter  in  Luke  (xii.  58)  as  in  Matthew.^ 
It  is  still  worse  with  the  passage  in  Luke  which  is  parallel  with  Matt.  v.  32  ; 
this  text  (relative  to  divorce),  which  in  Matthew  is  linked  in  the  general  chain 
of  ideas,  is  in  Luke  (xvi.  18)  thrust  into  one  of  the  apertures  we  have  noticed, 
between  the  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  and  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man.  Olshausen  tries  to  find  a  thread  of  connexion  between  the  passage  and 
the  one  preceding  it,  by  interpreting  adultery,  /noixcvciv,  allegorical ly,  as  faith- 
lessness to  the  divine  law ;  and  Schleiermacher^^  attaches  it  to  the  succeeding 
parable  by  referring  it  to  the  adulterous  Herod  :  but  such  interpretations  are 
altogether  visionary.**  Probably  tradition  had  apprized  the  Evangelist  that 
Jesus,  after  the  foregoing  declaration  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
had  enunciated  his  severe  principle  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  and  hence  he 
gave  it  this  position,  not  knowing  more  of  its  original  connexion.  In  Matt. 
xix.  9,  we  find  a  reiteration  of  this  principle  on  an  occasion  very  likely  to  call 
it  forth.  The  exhortations  to  patience  and  submissiveness,  form,  in  Matthew, 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  old  rule,  an  eye  for  an  eye^  etc.,  and  are 
therefore  a  following  out  of  the  previous  train  of  thought.  In  Luke  (vi.  29), 
they  are  introduced  with  much  less  precision  by  the  command  concerning 
love  to  enemies  :  which  command  is  also  decidedly  better  given  in  Matthew . 
as  the  rectification  of  the  precept.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
erumy  (43  ff.).  Again :  the  observation  that  to  love  friends  is  nothing  more 
than  bad  men  can  do,  is,  in  Matthew,  made,  in  order  to  controvert  the  tradi- 
tional perversion  of  the  Mosaic  injunction  to  love  one's  neighbour,  into  a 

^*  This  cause  is  overlooked  by  Scbleiermacher,  s.  205  ;  comp.  De  Wette,  in  Ioc« 

^*  Schleiennacher,  ut  sup.  s.  90.    Tholiick,  s.  21. 

•«  Tholuck,  s.  12,  187  ;  De  Wette,  in  loc. 

"  Ut  sup.  206  f. 

**  Comp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  2,  s.  86. 
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permission  to  hate  enemies :  in  Luke,  the  observation  follows  the  rule,  tV/kat- 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  yoUy  etc.,  which  in  Matthew  occurs  farther 
on  (vii.  1 2)  without  any  connexion.  On  the  whole,  if  the  passage  in  Luke 
from  vL  2-36,  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  in  Matthew,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  latter  an  orderly  course  of  thought ;  in  the  former,  con- 
siderable confusion.^ 

The  warnings  against  Pharisaic  hypocrisy  (vi.  1-6)  are  without  a  parallel  in 
Luke ;  but  he  has  one  of  the  model  prayer,  which  recent  criticism  has  turned 
not  a  little  to  the  disadvantage  of  Matthew.  The  ancient  harmonists^  it  is 
true,  had  no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  Jesus  delivered  this  prayer  twice, — 
in  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  given  by  Matthew,  as  well  as  under  the  circum- 
stances narrated  by  Luke  (xi.  flf.).**  But  if  Jesus  had  already  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  given  a  model  prayer,  his  disciples  would  scarcely  have  requested 
one  afterwards,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred ;  and  it  is  still  more 
improbable  that  Jesus  would  repeat  the  same  formulary,  without  any  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  delivered  it  to  these  disciples  long  before.  Hence  our  most 
recent  critics  have  decided  that  Luke  alone  has  preserved  the  natural  and  true 
occasion  on  which  this  prayer  was  communicated,  and  that  like  many  other 
fragments,  it  was  interpolated  in  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  the 
writer.^^  But  the  vaunted  naturalness  of  Luke's  representation,  I,  for  one, 
cannot  discover.  Apart  from  the  improbability,  admitted  even  by  the  above 
critics,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  should  have  remained  without  any  direction 
to  pray  until  the  last  journey,  in  which  Luke  places  the  scene  ;  it  is  anything 
but  natural  that  Jesus  should  abstain  from  giving  his  disciples  the  exemplar 
which  was  in  his  mind  until  they  sought  for  it,  and  that  then  he  should  forth- 
with  fall  into  prayer.  He  had,  doubtless,  often  prayed  in  their  circle  from  the 
commencement  of  their  intercourse ;  and  if  so,  their  request  was  superfluous, 
and  must,  as  in  John  xiv.  9,  have  produced  only  an  admonition  to  recollect 
what  they  had  long  seen  and  heard  in  his  society.  The  account  of  Luke 
seems  to  have  been  framed  on  mere  conjecture  ;  it  was  known  that  the  above 
prayer  proceeded  from  Jesus,  and  the  further  question  as  to  the  motive  for 
its  communication,  received  the  gratuitous  answer :  without  doubt  his  dis- 
ciples had  asked  him  for  such  an  exemplar.  Without,  therefore,  maintaining 
that  Matthew  has  preserved  to  us  the  connexion  in  which  this  prayer  was 
originally  uttered  by  Jesus,  we  are  not  the  less  in  doubt  whether  it  has  a  more 
accurate  position  in  Luke.**  With  regard  to  the  elements  of  the  prkyer,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  what  Wetstein  says  :  tola  hcec  oraiio  exformulis  Hebraorum 
concinnata  est  ;^''  but  Fritzsche*s  observation  is  also  just,  that  desires  of  so 
general  a  nature  might  be  uttered  in  the  prayers  of  various  persons,  even  in 
similar  phraseology,  without  any  other  cause  than  the  broad  uniformity  of 
human  feeling.*®  We  may  add  that  the  selection  and  allocation  of  the  peti- 
tions in  the  prayer  are  entirely  original,  and  bear  the  impress  of  that  religious 
consciousness  which  Jesus  possessed  and  sought  to  impart  to  his  followers.** 
Matthew  inserts  after  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  two  propositions,  which 
are  properly  the  corollary  of  the  third  petition,  but  which  seem  inapdy  placed, 
not  only  because  they  are  severed  by  the  concluding  petition  from  the  passage 
to  which  they  have  reference,  but  because  they  have  no  point  of  coincidence 

••  Dc  Wctte,  cxeg.  Handb.  i,  I,  s.  48. 
*^  Orig.  de  orat.  xviii.  and  Hess,  Gesch.  Jesu,  2,  s.  48  f. 

^  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  173;  Olshausen,  I,  s.  235;  Sieflfert,  s.  78  ft.    Neander,  s. 
235  f.  note. 
^  Corop.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  I,  s.  69.  i,  2,  s.  65. 
*^  N.T.  I,  323.     The  parallels  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot. 
*•  Comm.  in  Matt.,  p.  265. 
^  Comp.  De  Wette,  I,  i,  s.  69  fil ;.  Neander,  s.  237  £ 
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with  the  succeeding  censures  and  admonitions  which  turn  on  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisaic  fasts.  Mark,  however,  has  still  more  infelicitously  appended 
these  propositions  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the  efficacy  of  believing  prayer 
(xi.  25).so 

At  vi.  19,  the  thread  of  strict  connexion  is  broken,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Paulus,  and  so  far  all  expositors  are  bound  to  agree  with  him.  But 
his  position,  that  notwithstanding  the  admitted  lack  of  coherence  in  the  suc- 
ceeding collection  of  sentences,  Jesus  spoke  them  consecutively,  is  not  equally 
tenable ;  on  the  contrary,  our  more  recent  critics  have  all  the  probabilities  on 
their  side  when  they  suppose,  that  in  this  latter  half  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Matthew  has  incorporated  a  variety  of  sayings  uttered  by  Jesus  on 
different  occasions.  First  stands  the  apothegm  on  earthly  and  heavenly 
treasures  (19-21),  which  Luke,  with  more  apparent  correctness,  inserts  in  a 
discourse  of  Jesus,  the  entire  drift  of  which  is  to  warn  his  adherents  against 
earthly  cares  (xii.  33  f.).  It  is  otherwise  with  the  next  sentence,  on  the  eye 
being  the  light  of  the  body.  Luke  annexes  this  to  the  apothegm  already 
mentioned  on  the  light  that  is  to  be  exhibited  ;  now  as  the  light  Xv^i^os,  placed 
on  a  candlestick,  denotes  something  quite  distinct  from  what  is  intended  by 
the  comparison  of  the  eye  to  a  lights  Xuxvo?,  the  only  reason  for  combining 
the  two  apothegms  lies  in  the  bare  word  \vy(yo^ :  a  rule  of  association  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  dictionary,  and  which,  beyond  it,  is  worse  than  none. 
Then  follows,  also  without  any  apparent  connexion,  the  apothegm  on  the  two 
masters,  appended  by  Luke  to  the  parable  of  the  steward,  with  which  it 
happens  to  have  the  word  Mammon^  fiafjuava^,  in  common.  Next  comes,  in 
Matthew  v.  25-34,  a  dissuasion  from  earthly  solicitude,  on  the  ground  that 
natural  objects  flourish  and  are  sustained  without  anxiety  on  their  part ;  in 
Luke,  this  doctrine  is  consistently  united  with  the  parable  (found  only  in  the 
third  gospel)  of  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  amassing  earthly  treasures,  is 
summoned  away  by  death  (xii.  22  ff.).'^  The  warning  not  to  be  blind  to  our 
own  faults  while  we  are  sharp-sighted  and  severe  towards  those  of  others  (vii. 
1-5),  would,  if  we  rejected  the  passage  from  v.  19,  of  chap.  vL  to  the  end, 
form  a  suitable  continuation  to  the  previous  admonition  against  Pharisaic 
sanctimoniousness  (vi.  16-18),  and  might,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  the 
original  body  of  the  discourse.^  This  is  the  more  probable  because  Luke 
has  the  same  warning  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (37  f.  41  f ),  where  it 
happens  to  assort  very  well  with  the  preceding  exhortation  to  mercifulness  ; 
but  at  V.  39  and  40,  and  part  of  38,  it  is  interrupted  by  subjects  altogether 
irrelevant.  The  text,  Wr'M  what  measure  ye  niete^  etc.,  is  very  inappropriately 
interposed  by  Mark  (iv.  24),  in  a  passage  similar  in  kind  to  one  of  Luke's 
intermediate  miscellanies.  V.  6,  in  Matthew,  is  equally  destitute  of  connexion 
and  parallel ;  but  the  succeeding  assurances  and  arguments  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  (v.  7-1 1),  are  found  in  Luke  xi.  9,  very  fitly  associated  with  another 
parable  peculiar  to  that  Evangelist :  that  of  the  friend  awaked  at  midnight. 
The  apothegm,  What  ye  would  thai  men  should  do  unto  you^  etc.,  is  quite  iso- 
lated in  Matthew ;  in  Luke,  it  has  only  an  imperfect  connexion.^  The  fol- 
lowing passage  (v.  13  f)  on  the  strait  gate  orcv^  iruXi;,  is  introduced  in  Luke 
(xiii.  23)  by  the  question  addressed  to  Jesus  :  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  1  ct 
oAiyot  01  <noi6fi€voi ;  which  seems  likely  enough  to  have  been  conceived  by 

*®  Comp.  De  Wcttc,  I,  2,  s.  176. 

'*  From  vi.  19  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  even  Neander  finds  no  orderly  association,  and 
conjectures  that  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  the  compiler  of  this  latter 
half  of  the  discourse  (p.  169,  note). 

••  Neander,  ut  sup.  ;  De  Wctte,  in  loc. 

»*  De  Wette,  I,  2,  s.  45. 
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one  who  knew  that  Jesus  had  uttered  such  a  saying  as  the  above,  but  was  at 
a  loss  for  an  occasion  that  might  prompt  the  idea ;  moreover,  the  image  is  iiar 
less  completely  carried  out  in  Luke  than  in  Matthew,  and  is  blended  with 
parabolical  elements.^*    The  apothegm  on  the  tree  being  known  by  its  fruits 
(v.  16-20),  appears  in  Luke  (vi.  43  ff.),  and  even  in  Matthew,  farther  on  (xii. 
33  if.),  to  have  a  general  application,  but  in  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
it  has  a  special  relation  to  the  false  prophets ;  in  Luke,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
misplaced.     The  denunciation  of  those  who  say  to  Jesus,  Lord^  Lord^  but 
who,  on  account  of  their  evil  deeds  will  be  rejected  by  him  at  the  day  of 
judgment  (21-23),  decidedly  presupposes  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  can- 
not therefore,  have  well  belonged  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount;  hence  it  is  more  appropriately  placed  by  Luke  (xiii.  25  ff.). 
The  peroration  of  the  discourse  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  common  to  both 
Evangelists. 

The  foregoing  comparison  shows  us  that  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  like  frag- 
ments of  granite,  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  flood  of  oral  tradition ;  but 
they  were  not  seldom  torn  from  their  natural  connexion,  floated  away  from 
their  original  situation,  and  deposited  in  places  to  which  they. did  not 
properly  belong.  Relative  to  this  effect,  there  is  this  distinction  between  the 
three  first  Evangeliists ;  Matthew,  like  an  able  compiler,  though  far  from 
being  sufficiently  informed  to  give  each  relic  in  its  original  connexion,  has 
yet  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in  judiciously  associating  analogous  materials; 
while  the  two  other  Evangelists  have  left  many  small  fragments  just  where 
chance  threw  them,  in  the  intervals  between  longer  discourses.  Luke  has 
laboured  in  some  instances  to  combine  these  fragments  artificially,  but  he 
could  not  thus  compensate  for  the  absence  of  natural  connexion. 

§  77. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  TWELVE.       LAMENTATIONS   OVER   THE   GALILEAN  CITIES. 

JOY   OVER   THE   CALLING   OF  THE   SIMPLE. 

The  first  gospel  (x.)  reports  another  long  discourse  as  having  been  delivered 
by  Jesus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  out  the  twelve  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Part  of  this  discourse  is  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel ;  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  common  to  the  two  other  synoptists  is  only  partially  assigned 
by  them  to  the  same  occasion,  Luke  introducing  its  substance  in  connexion 
with  the  mission  of  the  seventy  (x.  2  fif.),  and  in  a  subsequent  Conversation 
with  the  disciples  (xii.  2  ff.).  Some  portion  of  the  discourse  is  also  found 
repeated  both  in  Matthew  and  the  other  Evangelists,  in  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion given  by  Jesus  of  his  second  advent. 

In  this  instance  again,  while  the  older  harmonists  have  no  hesitation  in 
supposing  a  repetition  of  the  same  discourse,^  our  more  recent  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  Luke  only  has  the  true  occasions  and  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  materials,  and  that  Matthew  has  assembled  them  according  to  his  own 
discretion.^  Those  expositors  who  are  apologetically  inclined,  maintain  that 
Matthew  was  not  only  conscious  of  here  associating  sayings  uttered  at  various 
times,  but  presumed  that  this  would  be  obvious  to  his  readers.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  justly  observed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  discourse  is 

**  De  Wctte  in  loc  des  Lukas. 
^  E.g.  Hess,  Gesch.  Jesu,  i,  s.  545. 
*  Schulz,  ut  sup.  s.  308,  314;  Sieffert,  s.  8off. 

'  Olshausen,  in  loc.  The  latter  bold  assertion  in  Kern,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Evang. 
Matth.,  s.  63. 
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introduced  by  the  words  :  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forthy  and  commanded  them 
(v.  5) ;  and  closed  by  the  words ;  when  Jesus  made  an  end  of  commanding  his 
tweive  disciples,  etc.  (xi.  i);  proves  clearly  enough  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Evangelist  to  give  his  compilation  the  character  of  a  continuous 
harangue.* 

Much  that  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  in  this  discourse,  appears  to  be  merely 
an  amplification  on  thoughts  which  are  also  found  in  the  corresponding 
passages  of  the  two  other  synoptists ;  but  there  are  two  particulars  in  the 
opening  of  the  instructions  as  detailed  by  the  former^  which  differ  specifically 
from  anything  presented  by  his  fellow  Evangelists.  These  are  the  limitation 
of  the  agency  of  the  disciples  to  the  Jews  (v.  5,  6),  and  the  commission 
(associated  with  that  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  heal  the  sick, 
of  which  Luke  also  speaks,  ix.  2),  to  raise  the  dead :  a  surprising  commission, 
since  we  know  of  no  instances  previous  to  the  departiire  of  Jesus,  in  which 
the  apostles  raised  the  dead;  and  to  suppose  such  when  they  are  not 
narrated,  after  the  example  of  Olshausen,  is  an  expedient  to  which  few  will 
be  inclined. 

Ail  that  the  synoptists  have  strictly  in  common  in  the  instructions  ta  the 
twelve,  are  the  rules  for  their  external  conduct ;  how  they  were  to  journey, 
and  how  to  behave  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  (Matt  v.  9-1 1,  14; 
Mark  vi.  8-1 1 ;  Luke  ix.  3-5).  Here,  however,  we  6nd  a  discrepancy ; 
according  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Jesus  forbids  the  disciples  to  take  with 
them,  not  only  gold,  a  scrip,  and  the  like,  but  even  shoes,  xnroSi^fjLaTa,  and  a 
siajfy  paphov ;  according  to  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  he  merely  forbids  their 
taking  more  than  a  stc^  and  sandals,  ci  /a^  pdfiSov  fwvov  and  a-avSakia.  This 
discrepancy  is  most  easily  accounted  for  by  the  admission,  that  tradition  only 
preserved  a  reminiscence  of  Jesus  having  signified  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolic  equipment  by  the  mention  of  the  staff  and  shoes,  and  that  hence 
one  of  the  Evangelists  understood  that  Jesus  had  interdicted  all  travelling 
requisites  except  these;  the  other,  that  these  also  were  included  in  his 
prohibition.  It  was  consistent  with  Mark's  love  of  the  picturesque  to 
imagine  a  wandering  apostle  furnished  with  a  staff,  and  therefore  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former  view. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  that  Luke  (x.  2)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  words  which  Matthew  gives  (ix.  37  f.)  as  the 
motive  for  sending  forth  the  twelve,  namely,  the  apothegm,  The  harvest  truly 
is  ready,  but  the  labourers  are  few-,  also  the  declaration  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  (v.  7,  comp.  Matt  x.  10) ;  the  discourse  on  the  apostolic 
salutation  and  its  effect  (Matt  v.  12  f. ;  Luke  v.  5f.);  the  denunciation  of 
those  who  should  reject  the  apostles  and, their  message  (Matt  v.  15;  Luke 
V.  12);  and  finally,  the  words,  Behold,  I settd  you  forth  as  lambs,  etc.  (Matt 
V.  16;  Luke  V.  3).  The  sequence  of  these  propositions  is  about  equally 
natural  in  both  cases.  Their  completeness  is  alternately  greater  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other ;  but  Matthew's  additions  generally  turn  on  essentials,  as 
in  V.  16 ;  those  of  Luke  on  externals,  as  in  v.  7,  8,  and  in  v.  4,  where  there 
is  the  singular  injunction  to  salute  no  man  by  the  way,  which  might  appear 
an  unhistorical  exaggeration  of  the  urgency  of  the  apostolic  errand,  did  we 
not  know  that  the  Jewish  greetings  of  that  period  were  not  a  litde  cere- 
monious.^ Sieffert  observes  that  the  instructions  which  Jesus  gave — according 
to  Matthew,  to  the  twelve,  according  to  Luke,  to  the  seventy — might,  so  far 
as  their  tenor  is  concerned,  have  been  imparted  with  equal  fitness  on  either 

*  Schulz,  s.  315. 

*  Vid.  De  Welle,  Archaol.,  §  265,  and  in  loc. 
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occasion ;  but  I  doubt  this,  for  it  seems  to  me  improbable  that  Jesus  should, 
as  Luke  states,  dismiss  his  more  confidential  disciples  with  scanty  rules  for 
their  outward  conduct,  and  that  to  the  seventy  be  should  make  communica- 
tions of  much  greater  moment  and  pathos.^     The  above  critic  at  length 
decides  in  favour  of  Luke,  whose  narrative  appears  to  him  more  precise, 
because  it  distinguishes  the  seventy  from  the  twelve.      We  have  already 
discussed  this  point,  and  have  found  that  a  comparison  is  rather  to  the 
advantage  of  Matthew.     The  blessing  pronounced  on  him  who  should  give 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (v.  42),  is  at  least  more 
judiciously  inserted  by  Matthew  as  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  of  instruc- 
tions, than  in  the  endless  confusion  of  the  latter  part  of  Mark  ix.  (v.  41), 
where  ikv  (if),  and  Ss  &y  {whosoever),  seem  to  form  the  only  tie  between  the 
successive  propositions. 

The  case  is  otherwise  when  we  regard  those  portions  of  the  discourse 
which  Luke  places  in  his  twelfth  chapter,  and  even  later,  and  which  in 
Matthew  are  distinguishable  as  a  second  part  of  the  same  discourse.  Such 
are  the  directions  to  the  apostles  as  to  their  conduct  before  tribunals  (Matt 
X.  19  f. ;  Luke  xii.  11);  the  exhortation  not  to  fear  those  who  can  only  kill 
the  body  (Matt  v.  28 ;  Luke  v.  4  f.) ;  the  warning  against  the  denial  of  Jesus 
(Matt  V.  32  £  ;  Luke  v.  8  £);  the  discourse  on  the  general  disunion  of  which 
he  would  be  the  cause  (Matt.  v.  34  ff. ;  Luke  v.  51  flf.) ;  a  passage  to  which 
Matthew,  prompted  apparently  by  the  enumeration  of  the  members  of  a 
family,  attaches  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  these  are  not  to  be  valued 
above  him,  that  his  cross  must  be  taken,  etc.,  which  he  partly  repeats  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  and  in  a  more  suitable  connexion  (xvi.  24  f.) ;  further, 
predictions  which  recur  in  the  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  relative  to 
the  universal  persecution  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (v.  17  f.  22,  comp.  xxiv.  9, 
13);  the  saying  which  Luke  inserts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi.  40), 
and  which  also  appears  in  John  (xv.  20),  that  the  disciple  has  no  claim  to  a 
better  lot  than  his  master  (v.  24  f.) ;  lastly,  the  direction,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  discourse  in  Matthew,  to  flee  from  one  city  to  another,  with  the 
accompanying  consolation  (v.  23).  These  commands  and  exhortations  have 
been  justly  pronounced  by  critics^  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  first  mission  of  the 
twelve,  which,  like  the  alleged  mission  of  the  seventy,  had  no  other  than 
happy  results  (Luke  ix.  10,  x.  17);  they  presuppose  the  troublous  circum- 
stances which  supervened  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  or  [)erhaps  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life.  According  to  this,  Luke  is  more  correct  than  Matthew  in 
assigning  these  discourses  to  the  last  journey  of  Jesus ;  ®  unless,  indeed,  such 
descriptions  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  apostles  and  other  adherents  of 
Jesus  were  produced  ex  eventUy  after  his  death,  and  put  into  his  mouth  in 
the  form  of  prophecies ;  a  conjecture  which  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
words.  He  who  takeih  not  up  his  cross ^  etc.  (v.  38).® 

The  next  long  discourse  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  (chap,  xi.)  we  have  already 
considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Baptist.  From  v.  20-24,  there  follow 
complaints  and  threatenings  against  the  Galilean  cities,  in  which  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done,  and  which,  nevertheless,  believed  not.  Our  modem 
critics  are  perhaps  right  in  their  opinion  that  these  apostrophes  are  less 
suitable  to  the  period  of  his  Galilean  ministry,  in  which  Matthew   places 

•  Comp.  Dc  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  1,  1,  s.  99. 

^  Schulz,  s.  308 ;  Sieflfert,  s.  82  flf. 

^  The  satisfactory  connexion  which  modern  criticism  finds  throughout  the  12th  chap,  of 
Luke,  I  am  as  little  able  to  discover  as  Tholuck,  Auslegung  der  Bergpredigt,  s.  13  f.,  who 
has  strikingly  exposed  the  partiality  of  Schleiermacher  for  Luke,  to  the  prejudice  of  Matthew. 

»  Vid.  De  WeUe  in  loc. 
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them,  than  to  that  in  which  they  are  introduced  by  Luke  (x.  13  ff);  namely, 
when  Jesus  had  left  Galilee,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
with  a  view  to  his  final  experiments^  But  a  consideration  of  the  immediate 
context  seems  to  reverse  the  probability.  In  Matthew,  the  description  of  the 
ungracious  reception  which  Jesus  and  John  had  alike  met  with,  leads  very 
naturally  to  the  accusations  against  those  places  which  had  been  the  chief 
theatres  of  the  ministry  of  the  former ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  according 
to  Luke,  that  Jesus  would  speak  of  his  past  sad  experience  to  the  seventy, 
whose  minds  must  have  been  entirely  directed  to  the  future,  unless  we  con- 
ceive that  he  chose  a  subject  so  little  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  in  order  to  unite  the  threatened  judgment  on  the 
Galilean  cities,  with  that  which  he  had  just  denounced  against  the  cities  that 
should  reject  his  messengers.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  this  association 
proceeded  solely  from  the  writer,  who,  by  the  comparison  of  a  city  that 
should  prove  refractory  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  Sodom,  was  reminded  of 
the  analogous  comparison  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  places  that  had  been 
disobedient  to  Jesus  himself,  without  perceiving  the  incongruity  of  the  one 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  dictated  the  other.^^ 

The  joyy  dyoAAiWi?,  expressed  by  Jesus  (v.  25-27)  on  account  of  the 
insight  afforded  to  hcUfes,  vrinCoi^y  is  but  loosely  attached  by  Matthew  to  the 
preceding  maledictions.  As  it  supposes  a  change  in  the  mental  frame  of 
Jesus,  induced  by  pleasing  circumstances,  Luke  (x.  17,  21  ff.X  would  have  all 
the  probabilities  on  his  side,  in  making  the  return  of  the  seventy  with  satis- 
factory tidings  the  cause  of  the  above  expression ;  were  it  not  that  the 
appointment  of  the  seventy,  and  consequently  their  return,  are  altogether 
problematical ;  besides,  it  is  possible  to  refer  the  passage  in  question  to  the 
return  of  the  twelve  from  their  mission.  Matthew  connects  with  this  rejoicing 
of  Jesus  his  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  (v.  28-30).  This  is 
wanting  in  Luke,  who,  instead,  makes  Jesus  turn  to  his  disciples  privately, 
and  pronounce  them  blessed  in  being  privileged  to  see  and  hear  things  which 
many  prophets  and  kings  yearned  after  in  vain  (23  f.) :  an  observation  which 
does  not  so  specifically  agree  with  the  preceding  train  of  thought,  as  the 
context  assigned  to  it  by  Matthew,  and  which  is  moreover  inserted  by  the 
latter  Evangelist  in  a  connexion  (xiii.  16  f.)  that  may  be  advantageously  con- 
fronted with  that  of  Luke. 

§  73. 

THE   PARABLES. 

According  to  Matthew  (chap,  xiii.),  Jesus  delivered  seven  parables,  all 
relating  to  the  patriktia  rwv  ovpavtov.  Modern  criticism,  however,  has  doubted 
whether  Jesus  really  uttered  so  many  of  these  symbolical  discourses  on  one 
occasion.^  The  parable,  it  has  been  observed,  is  a  kind  of  problem,  to  be 
solved  by  the  reflection  of  the  hearer ;  hence  after  every  parable  a  pause  is 
requisite,  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  convey  real  instruction,  and  not 
to  distract  by  a  multiplicity  of  ill-understood  images.^  It  will,  at  least,  be 
admitted,  with  Neander,  that  parables  on  the  same  or  closely-related  subjects 
can  only  be  spoken  consecutively,  when,  under  manifold  forms,  and  from 

^  Schleiermacher,  liber  den  Lukas,  s.  169  f. ;  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung 
u.  s.  f.,  s.  32  f. 

**  Comp.  De  Wette,  excg.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  no.  i,  2,  s.  62. 
'  Schulz,  ul>er  das  Abendmahl,  s.  314. 
'  Olshausen,  bibL  Comm.  i,  s.  437. 
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various  points  of  view,  they  lead  to  the  same  result*    Among  the  seven 
parables   in  question,   those  of  the  mustard-seed  and   the  leaven   have  a 
common  fundamental  idea,  differently  shadowed  forth — the  gradual  growth 
and  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  those  of  the  net  and  the 
tares  represent  the  mingling  of  the  good  with  the  bad  in  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
those  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl  inculcate  the  inestimable  and  all-indemni- 
fying value  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  parable  of  the  sower  depicts 
the  unequal  susceptibility  of  men  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus  there  are  no  less  than  four  separate  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  this 
collection  of  parables — ideas  which  are  indeed  connected  by  their  general 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  which  present  this  object  under  aspects 
so  widely  different,  that  for  their  thorough  comprehension  a  pause  after  each 
was  indispensable.     Hence,  it  has  been  concluded,  Jesus  would  not  merit 
the  praise  of  being  a  judicious  teacher,  if,  as  Matthew  represents,  he  had 
spoken  all  the  above  parables  in  rapid  succession.^     If  we  suppose  in  this 
instance,  again,  an  assemblage  of  discourses  similar  in  kind,  but  delivered 
on  different  occasions,  we  are  anew  led   to  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
Matthew  was  aware  of  the  latter  circumstance,  or  whether  he  believed  that 
he  was  recording  a  continuous  harangue.     The  introductory  form.  And  he 
spake  many  things  to  them  tn  parables  (v.  3) :  jcai  cAoXiyo-cv  avrot?  iroXXa  ht 
TrapafioXaUy  and  the  concluding  one,  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  parables 
(v.  53) :  oTc  CTcA-ccrcv  6  liycrous  ra.%  7rapaj8oA.a9  ravra?,  seem  to  be  a  clear  proof 
that  he  did  not  present  the  intermediate  matter  as  a  compilation.     Mark, 
indeed,  narrates  (iv.  10),  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  parable,  the  disciples 
being  again,  Kara/Aomc,  in  private^  with  Jesus,  asked  him  tor  its  interpretation ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  contended^  that  there  was  an  interruption  of  the 
discourse  at  this  point ;   but  this  cannot  serve  to  explain  the  account  of 
Matthew,  for  he  represents  the  request  of  the  disciples  as  being  preferred  on 
the  spot,  without  any  previous  retirement  from  the  crowd ;  thus  proving  that 
he  did   not  suppose  such   an   interruption.      The  concluding   form  which 
Matthew  inserts  after  the  fourth  parable  (v.  34  f),  might,  with  better  reason, 
be  adduced  as  intimating  an  interruption,  for  he  there  comprises  all    the 
foregoing  parables  in  one  address  by  the  words,  All  these  things  spake  Jesus 
in  parables^  etc.,  ravra  Trdvra  cAaA.iycrci'   6  'IiycroiJs  cv  TropajSoAAi?  it  t.  X.,  and 
makes  the  pause  still  more  complete  by  the  application  of  an  Old  Testament 
prophecy ;  moreover,  Jesus  is  here  said  (36)  to  change  his  locality,  to  dismiss 
the  multitude  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  speakmg  on  the  shore  of  the 
Galilean  sea,  and  enter  the  house^  ci?  t^v  otxiav,  where  he  gives  three  new 
parables,  in  addition  to  the  interpretation  which  his  disciples  had  solicited 
of  the  second.     But  that  the  delivery  of  the  last  three  parables  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  preceding  ones  by  a  change  of  place,  and  consequently  by  a 
short  interval  of  time,  very  little  alters  the  state  of  the  case.     For  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Jesus  would  without  intermission  tax  the  memory  of  the 
populace,  whose  minds  it  was  so  easy  to  overburthen,  with  four  parables, 
two  of  which  were  highly  significant ;  and  that  he  should  forthwith  overwhelm 
his  disciples,  whose  power  of  comprehension  he  had  been  obliged  to  aid  in 
the  application  of  the  first   two  parables,  with  three  new  ones,  instead  of 
ascertaining  if  they  were  capable  of  independently  expounding  the  third  and 
fourth.     Further,  we  have  only  to  look  more  closely  at  Matthew's  narrative, 
in  order  to  observe  that  he  has  fallen  quite  involuntarily  on  the  interruption 
at  V.  34  ff     If  it  were  his  intention  to  communicate  a  series  of  parables,  with 

•  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  175. 

*  Schneckcnburgcr,  iiber  den  Urspning  u.  s.  f.,  s.  33. 
^  Olshausen,  s.  438. 
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the  explanations  that  Jesus  privately  gave  to  his  disciples  of  the  two  which 
were  most  important,  and  were  therefore  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
series,  there  were  only  three  methods  on  which  he  could  proceed.  First,  he 
might  make  Jesus,  immediately  after  the  enunciation  of  a  parable,  give  its 
interpretation  to  his  disciples  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  as  he  actually 
does  in  the  case  of  the  first  parable  (10-23).  But  the  representation  is  beset 
with  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  Jesus,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  whose 
expectation  was  on  the  stretch,  could  find  leisure  for  a  conversation  aside 
with  his  disciples.®  This  inconvenience  Mark  perceived,  and  therefore  chose 
the  second  resource  that  was  open  to  him — that  of  making  Jesus  with  his 
disciples  withdraw  after  the  first  parable  into  the  house,  and  there  deliver  its 
interpretation.  But  such  a  proceeding  would  be  too  great  a  hindrance  to 
one  who  proposed  publicly  to  deliver  several  parables  one  after  the  other ; 
for  if  Jesus  returned  to  the  house  immediately  after  the  first  parable,  he  had 
left  the  scene  in  which  the  succeeding  ones  could  be  conveniently  imparted 
to  the  people.  Consequently,  the  narrator  in  the  first  gospel  cannot,  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  second  parable,  either  repeat  his  first 
plan,  or  resort  to  the  second ;  he  therefore  adopts  a  third,  and  proceeding 
uninterruptedly  through  two  further  parables,  it  is  only  at  their  close  that  he 
conducts  Jesus  to  the  house,  and  there  makes  him  impart  the  arrear  of  inter- 
pretation. Herewith  there  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  a  sort  of 
rivalry  betweA  the  parables  which  he  had  yet  in  reserve,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion, the  arrear  of  which  embarrassed  him ;  as  soon  as  the  former  were 
absent  from  his  recollection,  the  latter  would  be  present  with  its  inevitably 
associated  form  of  conclusion  and  return  homeward ;  and  when  any  remain- 
ing parables  recurred  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  make  them  the  sequel  of  the 
interpretation.  Thus  it  befel  with  the  three  last  parables  in  Matthew's 
narration ;  so  that  he  was  reduced  almost  against  his  will  to  make  the 
disciples  their  sole  participants,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  Jesus  thus  to  clothe  his  private  instructions;  and  Mark  (v.  33  f.) 
plainly  supposes  the  parables  which  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  second, 
to  be  also  addressed  to  the  people.'' 

Mark,  who  (iv.  i)  depicts  the  same  scene  by  the  sea-side,  as  Matthew,  has 
in  connexion  with  it  only  three  parables,  of  which  the  first  and  third  corre- 
sp>ond  to  the  first  and  third  of  Matthew,  but  the  middle  one  is  commonly 
deemed  peculiar  to  Mark.^  Matthew  has  in  its  place  the  parable  wherein 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his 
field  ;  but  while  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  it,  which 
grew  up  with  the  wheat.  The  servants  know  not  from  whence  the  tares 
come,  and  propose  to  root  them  up  ;  but  the  master  commands  them  to  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  when  it  will  be  time  enough  to  separate 
them.  In  Mark,  Jesus  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  man  who  casts 
seed  into  the  ground,  and  while  he  sleeps  and  rises  again,  the  seed  passes,  he 
knows  not  how,  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another :  and  when  it  is 
ripe,  he  puts  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come.  In  this  parable  there 
is  wanting  what  constitutes  the  dominant  idea  in  that  of  Matthew,  the  tares, 
sown  by  the  enemy ;  but  as,  nevertheless,  the  other  ideas,  of  sowing,  sleeping, 
growing  one  knows  not  how,  and  harvest,  wholly  correspond,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  Mark  does  not  here  merely  give  the  same  parable  in  a 
different  version,  which  he  preferred  to  that  of  Matthew,  because  it  seemed 

^  Schleiermacher,  s.  120. 

^  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Marc,  s.  120,  128,  134;  De  Wette,  in  loc. 

'  Comp.  Saunier,  iiber  die  Quellen  des  Markus,  s.  74 ;  Fritzsche  ut  sup.  ;  De  Wette  in 
loc 
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more  intermediate  between  the  first  parable  of  the  sower,  and  the  third  of  the 
mustard-seed. 

Luke,  also,  has  only  three  of  the  seven  parables  given  in  Matt  xiil ; 
namely,  those  of  the  sower,  the  mustard-seed,  and  the  leaven ;  so  that  the 
]>arables  of  the  buried  treasure,  the  pearl,  and  the  net,  as  also  that  of  the  tares 
in  the  field,  are  peculiar  to  Matthew.     The  parable  of  the  sower  is  placed 
by  Luke  (viii.  4  if.)  somewhat  earlier,  and  in  other  circumstances,  than  by 
Matthew,  and  apart  from  the  two  other  parables  which  he  has  in  common 
with  the  first  Evangelist's  series.     These  he  introduces  later,  xiii.  18-21  ;  a 
position  which  recent  critics  unanimously  acknowledge  as  the  correct  one.* 
But  this  decision  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  which  the  criticism  of  the 
present  age  has  been  led  by  its  partiality  to  Luke.     For  if  we  examine  the 
vaunted  connectedness  of  this  Evangelist's  passages,  we  find  that  Jesus,  having 
healed  a  woman  bowed  down  by  a  spirit  of  infirtnity^  silences  the  punctilious 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  by  the  argument  about  the  ox  and  ass,  after  which  it 
is  added  (v.  17),  And  whtn  he  had  said  these  thinf^s,  all  his  adversaries  were 
ashamed  ;  and  all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that  were  done 
by  him.     Surely  so  complete  and  marked  a  form  of  conclusion  is  intended  to 
wind  up  the  previous  narrative,  and  one  cannot  conceive  that  the  sequel  went 
forward  in  the  same  scene ;  on  the  contrary,  the  phrases,  then  said  he^  and 
again  he  said^  by  which  the  parables  are  connected,  indicate  that  the  writer 
had  no  longer  any  knowledge  of  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus  uttered  them, 
and  hence  inserted  them  at  random  in  this  indeterminate  manner,  far  less 
judiciously  than  Matthew,  who  at  least  was  careful  to  associate  them  with 
analogous  materials. ^° 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  other  evangelical  parables,!^  and  first  among 
them,  those  which  are  peculiar  to  one  Evangelist.  We  come  foremost  in 
Matthew  to  the  parable  of  the  servant  (xviii.  23  ff)  who,  although  his  lord 
had  forgiven  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  had  no  mercy  on  his  fellow- 
servant  who  owed  him  a  hundred ;  tolerably  well  introduced  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  placability  (v.  15),  and  the  question  of  Peter,  Ho7v  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me^  and  I  forgive  him  f  Likewise  peculiar  to  Matthew  is  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  (xx.  i  ff.),  which  suitably  enough 
forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  foregoing  promise  of  a  rich  recompense  to  the 
disciples.  Of  the  sentences  which  Matthew  appends  to  this  parable  (v.  16), 
the  first,  So  the  last  shall  be  firsts  and  the  first  last^  by  which  he  had  also  pre- 
faced it  (xix.  30),  is  the  only  one  with  which  it  has  any  internal  connexion  ; 
the  other,  for  many  are  called^  but  few  chosen^  rather  gives  the  moral  of  the 
parable  of  the  royal  feast  and  the  wedding  garment,  in  connexion  with  which 
Matthew  actually  repeats  it  (xxii.  14).  It  was  well  adapted,  however,  even 
torn  from  this  connexion,  to  circulate  as  an  independent  apothegm,  and  as  it 
appeared  fitting  to  the  Evangelist  to  annex  one  or  more  short  sentences  to  the 
end  of  a  parable,  he  might  be  induced,  by  some  superficial  similarity  to  the 
one  already  given,  to  place  them  in  companionship.  Farther,  the  parable  of 
the  two  sons  sent  into  the  vineyard,  is  also  peculiar  to  Matthew  (xxi.  28  fF.), 
and  is  not  ill-placed  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  questions  and  retorts 
between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  ;  its  anti-Pharisaic  significance  is  also  well 
brought  out  by  the  sequel  (31  f.). 

Among  the  parables  which  are  peculiar  to  Luke,  that  of  the  two  debtors 
(vii.  41  flf.) ;  that  of  the  good  Samaritan  (x.  30  ff.) ;  that  of  the  man  whose 

^  Schleiermacher,  ut.  sup.  s.  192  ;  Olshausen,  i.  s.  431  ;  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.  s.  33. 
**  Comp.  De  Wctte,  cxeg.  Handb.,  i,  2,  s.  73  f. 

**  Analogies  to  these  parables  and  apothegms  are  given  out  of  the  rabbinical  literature 
by  Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  and  Schottgen,  in  loc. 
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accumulation  of  earthly  treasure  is  interrupted  by  death  (xli.  16  (T.  comp.  Wis. 
xi.  17  ff.);  ^nd  also  the  two  which  figure  the  efficacy  of  importunate  prayer 
(xi.  5  ff.,  xviii.  2  fif.);  have  a  definite,  clear  signification,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  which  is  introduced  abruptly,  a  tolerably  consistent  connexion. 
We  may  learn  from  the  two  last  parables,  that  it  is  often  necessary  entirely  to 
abstract  particular  features  from  the  parables  of  Jesus,  seeing  that  in  one  of 
them  God  is  represented  by  a  lukewarm  friend,  in  the  other  by  an  unjust 
judge.  To  the  latter  is  annexed  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican 
(9-14),  of  which  only  Schleiermacher,  on  the  strength  of  a  connexion,  fabri- 
cated by  himself  between  it  and  the  foregoing,  can  deny  the  antipharisaic 
tendency.^*  The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  piece  of  silver,  and  the 
prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.  3-32),  have  the  same  direction.  Matthew  also  has 
the  first  of  these  (xviii.  12  ff.),  but  in  a  different  connexion,  which  determines 
its  import  somewhat  differently,  and  without  doubt,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
less  correctly.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these  three  parables  were  spoken  in 
immediate  succession,  because  the  second  Is  merely  a  variation  of  the  first, 
and  the  third  is  an  amplification  and  elucidation  of  them  both.  Whether, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  modern  criticism,  the  two  succeeding  parables 
also  belong  with  the  above  to  one  continuous  discourse, ^^  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  closer  examination  of  their  contents,  which  are  in  themselves 
noteworthy. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  notoriously  the  crux  interpretum^  is  yet 
without  any  intrinsic  difficulty.     If  we  read  to  the  end  of  the  parable,  includ- 
ing the  moral  (v.  9),  we  gather  the  simple  result,  that  the  man  who  without 
precisely  using  unjust  means  to  obtain  riches,  is  yet  in  the  sight  of  God  an 
unprofitable  servant^  8ot)Ao9  dxpcibs  (Luke  xvii.  10),  and,  in  the  employment  of 
the  gifts  intrusted  to  him  by  God,  a  steward  of  injustice^  oUovofio^  1-79  a8tKia9, 
may  best  atone  for  this  pervading  unfaithfulness  by  lenity  and  beneficence 
towards  his  fellow-men,  and  may  by  their  intervention  procure  a  place  in 
heaven.     It  is  true  that  the  beneficence  of  the  fictitious  steward  is  a  fraud  ; 
but  we  must  abstract  this  particular,  as,  in  the  case  of  two  previous  parables, 
we  have  to  abstract  the  lukewarmness  of  the  friend,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
judge :  nay,  the  necessity  for  such  an  abstraction  is  intimated  in  the  narrative 
itself,  for  from  v.  8  we  gather  that  what  the  steward  did  in  a  worldly  spirit  is, 
in  the  application,  to  be  understood  in  a  more  exalted  sense  of  the  children 
of  light.     Certainly,  if  we  suppose  the  words,  Ht  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  leasts  etc  (10-12)  to  have   been  uttered  in  their  present  connexion,  it 
appears  as  if  the  steward  were  set  forth  as  a  model,  deserving  in  some  sense 
or  other  the  praise  of  faithfulness ;  and  when  (v.  13)  it  is  said  that  no  servant 
can  serve  two  masters,  the  intended  inference  seems  to  be  that  this  steward 
had  held  to  the  rightful  one.     Hence  we  have  expK>sitions  such  as  that  of 
Schleiermacher,  who  under  the  master  understands  the  Romans ;  under  the 
debtors,   the  Jewish   people;  under  the  steward,   the  publicans,  who  were 
generous  to  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  thus,  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,    transforming   the   master   into   a  violent   man,  and  justifying   the 
steward.*'     Olshausen  carries  the  perversion  of  the  parable  to  the  extreme, 
for  he  degrades  the  master,  who,  by  his  judicial  position  evidently  announces 
himself  as  the  representative  of  God,  into  apx<ov  rov  Koa/wv  rovrov,  the  prince 
of  this  world,  while  he  exalts  the  steward  into  the  image  of  a  man  who  applies 
the  riches  of  this  world  to  spiritual  objects.     But  as  in  the  moral  (v.  9)  the 
parable  has  a  consistent  endmg ;  and  as  inaccurate  association  is  by  no  means 

^  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  22a 

^*  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  202  fif.     Olshausen  in  loc. 

"  Ut  sup. 
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unexampled  in  Luke ;  it  is  not  admissible  to  concede  to  the  following  verses 
any  influence  over  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  unless  a  close  relation  of 
idea  can  be  made  manifest     Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  opposite,  namely, 
the  most  perplexing  diversity,  exists.     Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
what  might  have  seduced  Luke  into  a  false  association.     In  the  parable  there 
was  mention  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness^  fia/itava^  rrj^  dSiKias ;  this 
suggested  to  him  the  saying  of  Jesus,  that  he  who  proves  faithful  in  the 
dSiJccu  fjiafUDv^  the  unrighteous  mammon^  as  that  which  is  least,  may  also  have 
the  true  riches  committed  to  his  trust.     But  the  word  mammon  having  once 
taken  possession  of  the  writer's  mind,  how  could  he  avoid  recollecting  the 
well-known  aphorism  of  Jesus  on  God  and  Mammon,  as  two  incompatible 
masters,  and   adding  it  (v.   13),   however  superfluously,   to  the  preceding 
texts  ?^*      That  by  this  addition    the  previous  parable  was  placed  in  a 
thoroughly  false  light,  gave  the  writer  little  concern,  perhaps  because  he  had 
not  seized  its  real  meaning,  or  because,  in  the  endeavour  completely  to  di»- 
burthen  his  evangelical  meaning,  he  lost  all  solicitude  about  the  sequence  of 
his  passages.     It  ought,  in  general,  to  be  more  considered,  that  those  of  our 
Evangelists  who,  according  to  the  now  prevalent  opinion,  noted  down  oral 
traditions,  must,  in  the  composition  of  their  writings,  have  exerted  their 
memory  to  an  extent  that  would  repress  the  activity  of  reflection ;  conse- 
quently the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  their  narratives  is  governed  by 
the  association  of  ideas,  the  laws  of  which  are  partly  dependent  on  external 
relations ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  And  many  passages,  especially 
from  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  ranged  together  for  the  sole  cause  that  they 
happen  to  have  in  common  certain  striking  consonant  words. 

If  from  hence  we  glance  back  on  the  position,  that  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward  must  have  been  spoken  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  one  of 
the  prodigal  son,  we  perceive  that  it  rests  merely  on  a  false  interpretation. 
According  to  Schleiermacher,  it  is  the  defence  of  the  publicans  against  the 
Pharisees,  that  forms  the  bond;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  publicans  and 
Pharisees  in  the  latter  parable.  According  to  Olshausen,  the  compassionate 
love  of  God,  represented  in  the  foregoing  parable,  is  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  compassionate  love  of  man,  represented  in  the  succeeding  one  ;  but 
simple  beneficence  is  the  sole  idea  on  which  the  latter  turns,  and  a  parallel 
between  this  and  the  manner  in  which  God  meets  the  lost  with  pardon,  is 
equally  remote  from  the  intention  of  the  teacher  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  remark  (v.  14)  that  the  Pharisees  heard  all  these  things,  and,  being 
covetous,  derided  Jesus,  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  individuals  men- 
tioned XV.  2,  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  listened  to  the  intermediate  matter 
as  one  continuous  discourse ;  and  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  only 
show  the  view  of  the  writer  with  respect  to  the  connectedness  of  the  parables ; 
a  view  which,  in  the  face  of  the  foregoing  investigation,  cannot  possibly  be 
binding  on  us.*® 

**  Schneckenburger  has  decided,  Beitrage,  No.  V.  where  he  refutes  Olshausen's  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable,  that  this  verse  does  not  really  belong  to  its  present  position,  while 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  verses  from  v.  9,  he  finds  it  possible  to  hold  the  contrary 
opinion.  De  Wette  also  considers  that  v.  13  is  the  only  one  decidedly  out  of  place.  He 
thinks  it  possible,  by  supplying  an  intermediate  proposition,  which  he  supposes  the  writer 
to  have  omitted,  and  which  led  from  the  prudent  use  of  riches  to  faithfulness  in  preserving 
those  entrusted  to  us,  to  give  a  sufficient  connexion  to  v.  9  and  10-12,  without  necessarily 
referring  the  idea  of  faithfulness  to  the  conduct  of  the  steward.  The  numerous  attempts, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  to  explain  the  parable  of  the  steward  without  a  critical  dislocation 
of  the  associated  passages,  are  only  so  many  proofs  that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  a  satis- 
factory interpretation. 

^  Comp.  de  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  2,  s.  8a 
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We  have  already  discussed  the  passage  from  v.  15  to  iS;  it  consists  of 
disconnected  sayings,  and  to  the  last,  on  adultery,  is  annexed  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man,  in  a  manner  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  it  is  attempted 
in  vain  to  show  as  a  real  connexion.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to 
Schleiermacher,  that  if  we  separate  them,  the  alternative,  namely,  the  common 
application  of  the  parable  to  the  penal  justice  of  God,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties. ^7  For  there  is  no  indication  througliout  the  parable,  of  any 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  that  could,  according  to  our 
notions,  justify  the  exaltation  of  the  one  to  a  place  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  other  to  torment ;  the  guilt  of  the  one  appears  to  lie 
in  his  wealth,  the  merit  of  the  other  in  his  poverty.  It  is  indeed  generally 
supposed  of  the  rich  man,  that  he  was  immoderate  in  his  indulgence,  and  that 
he  had  treated  Lazarus  unkindly. ^^  But  the  latter  is  nowhere  intimated ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  beggar  lying  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  is  not  intended  in 
the  light  of  a  reproach  to  the  latter,  because  he  might  easily  have  tendered 
his  aid,  and  yet  neglected  to  do  so ;  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  contrast,  not 
only  between  the  earthly  condition  of  the  two  parties,  but  between  their 
proximity  in  this  life,  and  their  wide  separation  in  another.  So  the  other 
particular,  that  the  beggar  was  eager  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table,  does  not  imply  that  the  rich  man  denied  him  this  pittance,  or 
that  he  ought  to  have  given  him  more  than  the  mere  crumbs  ;  it  denotes  the 
deep  degradation  of  the  earthly  lot  of  Lazarus  compared  with  that  of  the  rich 
roan,  in  opposition  to  their  reversed  position  after  death,  when  the  rich  man 
is  fain  to  entreat  for  a  drop  of  water  from  the  hand  of  Lazarus.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  rich  man  had  been  wanting  in  compassion  towards 
Lazarus,  the  Abraham  of  the  parable  could  only  reply  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Thou  hadst  once  easy  access  to  Lazarus,  and  yet  thou  didst  not 
relieve  him ;  how  then  canst  thou  expect  him  to  traverse  a  long  distance  to 
give  thee  alleviation  ?  "  The  sumptuous  life  of  the  rich  man,  likewise,  is  only 
depicted  as  a  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  beggar ;  for  if  he  had  been  sup- 
posed guilty  of  excess,  Abraham  must  have  reminded  him  that  he  had  taken 
too  much  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  not  merely  that  he  had  received  his 
share  of  them.  Equally  groundless  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  high 
moral  excellencies  in  Lazarus,  since  there  is  no  intimation  of  such  in  the 
description  of  him,  which  merely  regards  his  outward  condition, — neither  are 
such  ascribed  to  him  by  Abraham ;  his  sole  merit  is,  the  having  received  evil 
in  this  life.  Thus,  in  this  parable  the  measure  of  future  recompense  is  not 
the  amount  of  good  done,  or  wickedness  perpetrated,  but  of  evil  endured,  and 
fortune  enjoyed, ^^  and  the  aptest  motto  for  this  discourse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Luke's  edition  :  Blessed  be  ye  poor, 
for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God  I  Woe  to  you  thai  are  rich  1  for  ye  have 
received  your  consolation ;  a  passage  concerning  which  we  have  already  re- 
marked, that  it  accords  fully  with  the  Ebionite  view  of  the  world.  A  similar 
estimation  of  external  poverty  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  other  synoptists,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  rich  young  man,  and  in  the  aphorisms  on  the  camel  and 
the  needle's  eye  (Matt.  xix.  16  if. ;  Mark  x.  17  ff. ;  comp.  Luke  xviii.  18  ff.). 
Whether  this  estimation  belong  to  Jesus  himself,  or  only  to  the  synoptical 
tradition  concerning  him,  it  was  probably  generated  by  the  notions  of  the 
Essenes.^     We  have  hitherto  considered  the  contents  of  the  parable  down 

"  Ut  sup.  s.  208.  "  Vid.  Kuindl,  in  loc. 

"  Comp.  Dc  Wette,  I,  2,  s.  86  f. 

^  On  the  Essenes  as  conUmners  of  riches  {KaTa^poPTfr6,t  tXoutov),  comp.  Joseph.,  b.  j.  ii. 
▼ill.  3 ;  Credner,  iiber  Essener  und  Ebioniten,  in  Winer's  Zeitschrift,  i,  s.  21  j ;  Gfrorer, 
Philo,  2,  s.  311. 
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to  V.  27  :  from  whence  to  the  conclusion  the  subject  is,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  adequate  and  only  means  of  grace. 

In  conclusion,  we  turn  to  a  group  of  parables,  among  which  some,  as 
relating  to  the  death  and  return  of  Christ,  ought,  according  to  our  plan,  to  be 
excepted  from  the  present  review ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
rest,  it  is  necessary  to  include  them.  They  are  the  three  parables  of  the  re- 
bellious Jiusbandmen  in  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ff.  parall),  of  the  talents 
or  minse  (Matt.  xxv.  i4ff. ;  Luke  xix.  12  ff.),  and  the  marriage  feast  (Matt 
xxii.  2  ff. ;  Luke  xiv.  16  ff.).  Of  these  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  in  all 
the  accounts,  that  of  the  talents  in  Matthew,  and  that  of  the  marriage  feast 
in  Luke,  are  simple  parables,  unattended  with  difficulty.  Not  so  the  parable 
of  the  minse  in  Luke,  and  of  the  marriage  feast  in  Matthew.  That  the  former 
is  fundamentally  the  same  with  that  of  the  talents  in  Matthew,  is  undeniable, 
notwithstanding  the  many  divergencies.  In  both  are  found  the  journey  of  a 
master ;  the  assembling  of  the  servants  to  entrust  them  with  a  capital,  to  be 
put  into  circulation ;  after  the  return  of  the  master,  a  reckoning  in  which 
three  servants  are  signalized,  two  of  them  as  active,  the  third  as  inactive, 
whence  the  latter  is  punished,  and  the  former  rewarded ;  and  in  the  annun- 
ciation of  this  issue  the  words  of  the  master  are  nearly  identical  in  the  two 
statements.  The  principal  divergency  is,  that  besides  the  relation  between 
the  master  who  journeys  into  a  far  country  and  his  servants,  in  Luke  there  is 
a  second  relation  between  the  former  and  certain  rebellious  citizens;  and 
accordingly,  while  in  Matthew  the  master  is  simply  designated  av6pwro9j  a 
mafij  in  Luke  he  is  styled  avOpwiro^  cvycv^,  a  nobUman^  and  a  kingdom  is 
assigned  to  him,  the  object  of  his  journey  being  to  receive  for  himself  a  king- 
dom :  an  object  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  Matthew.  The  subjects  of 
this  personage,  it  is  further  said,  hated  him,  and  after  his  departure  renounced 
their  allegiance.  Hence  at  the  return  of  the  lord,  the  rebellious  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  slothful  servant,  are  punished ;  but  in  their  case  the  retribution  is 
that  of  death :  the  faithful  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  rewarded 
generally  by  an  entrance  into  the  joy  of  their  I^rd,  but  royally,  by  the  gift  of 
a  number  of  cities.  There  are  other  divergencies  of  less  moment  between 
Luke  and  Matthew ;  such  as,  that  the  number  of  servants  is  undetermined 
by  the  one,  and  limited  to  ten  by  the  other ;  that  in  Matthew  they  receive 
talents,  in  Luke  minse ;  in  the  one  unequal  sums,  in  the  other  equal ;  in  the 
one,  they  obtain  unequal  profits  from  unequal  sums  by  an  equal  expenditure 
of  effort,  and  are  therefore  equally  rewarded ;  in  the  other,  they  obtain  un- 
equal profits  from  equal  sums  by  an  unequal  expenditure  of  effort,  and  are 
therefore  unequally  rewarded. 

Supposing  this  parable  to  have  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  on  two 
separate  occasions,  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  right  in  their  respective 
arrangements,  he  must  have  delivered*  it  first  in  the  more  complex  form  given 
by  Luke,  and  then  in  the  simple  one  given  by  Matthew;*^  since  the  former 
places  it  before,  the  latter  after  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  But  this  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogy.  The  first  presentation  of  an  idea  is,  according  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  the  most  simple ;  with  the  second  new  relations  may  be 
perceived,  the  subject  may  be  viewed  under  various  aspects,  and  brought  into 
manifold  combinations.  There  is,  therefore,  a  foundation  for  Schleiermacher's 
opinion,  that  contrary  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  first  delivered 
the  parable  in  the  more  simple  form,  and  amplified  it  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion.^   But  for  our  particular  case  this  order  is  not  less  inconceivable  than 

"  Thus  Kainol,  Comm.  in  Luc,  p.  635. 

**  Ueber  den  Lukas,  239  f.     Neander  agrees  with  him,  L.  J.  Chr.,  p.  i88. 
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the  other.  The  author  of  a  composition  such  as  a  parable,  especially  when 
it  exists  only  in  hb  mind  and  on  his  lips,  and  is  not  yet  fixed  in  writing, 
remains  the  perfect  master  of  his  materials  even  on  their  second  and  more 
elaborate  presentation ;  the  form  which  he  had  previously  given  to  them  is 
not  rigid  and  mflexible,  but  pliant,  so  that  he  can  adapt  the  original  thoughts 
and  images  to  the  additional  ones,  and  thus  give  unity  to  his  production. 
Hence,  had  he  who  gave  the  above  parable  the  form  which  it  has  in  Luke, 
been  its  real  author,  he  would,  after  having  transformed  the  master  into  a 
king,  and  inserted  the  particulars  respecting  the  rebellious  citizens,  h^ve  in- 
trusted arms  to  the  servants  instead  of  money  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  36),^'  and 
would  have  made  them  show  their  fidelity  rather  by  conflict  with  the  rebels, 
than  by  increasing  their  capital ;  or  in  general  would  have  introduced  some 
relation  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  in  the  parable,  the  servants  and 
the  citizens ;  instead  of  which,  they  are  totally  unconnected  throughout,  and 
form  two  ill-cemented  divisions.**  This  shows  very  decisively  that  the 
parable  was  not  enriched  with  these  additional  particulars  by  the  imagination 
of  its  author,  but  that  it  was  thus  amplified  by  another  in  the  process  of 
transmission.  This  cannot  have  been  effected  in  a  legendary  manner,  by  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  original  sketch,  or  the  development  of  the  primitive 
germ ;  for  the  idea  of  rebellious  citizens  could  never  be  evolved  from  that  of 
servants  and  talents,  but  must  have  been  added  from  without,  and  therefore 
have  previously  existed  as  part  of  an  independent  whole.  This  amounts  to 
the  position  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  two  originally  distinct  parables, 
the  one  treating  of  servants  and  talents,  the  other  of  rebellious  citizens, 
flowing  together  in  consequence  of  their  mutually  possessing  the  images  of  a 
ruler's  departure  and  return.**  The  proof  of  our  proposition  must  depend 
on  our  being  able  easily  to  disentangle  the  two  parables;  and  this  we  can  effect 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  by  extracting  v.  12, 14, 15,  and  27,  and 
slightly  modifying  them,  we  get  in  a  rather  curtailed  but  consistent  form^  the 
{)arable  of  the  rebellious  citizens,  and  we  then  recognise  the  similarity  of  its 
tendency  with  that  of  the  rebellious  husbandmen  in  the  vineyard. 2® 

A  similar  relation  subsists  between  the  form  in  which  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  feast  is  given  by  Luke  (xiv.  i6ff.),  and  that  in  which  it  is  given  by 
Matthew  (xxii.  2  ff.) ;  only  that  in  this  case  Luke,  as  in  the  other,  Matthew, 
has  the  merit  of  having  preserved  the  simple  original  version.  On  both  sides, 
the  particulars  of  the  feast,  the  invitation,  its  rejection,  and  the  consequent 
bidding  of  other  guests,  testify  the  identity  of  the  two  parables ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  host  who  in  Luke  is  merely  a  certain  man,  avOptairo^  ri9,  is  in 
Matthew  a  kingy  jSacriXcv^,  whose  feast  is  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son ;  the  invited  guests,  who  in  Luke  excuse  themselves  on  various  pleas  to 
the  messenger  only  once  sent  out  to  them,  in  Matthew  refuse  to  come  on  the 
first  invitation,  and  on  the  second  more  urgent  one  some  go  to  their  occupa- 
tions, while  others  maltreat  and  kill  the  servants  of  the  king,  who  immediately 
sends  forth  his  armies  to  destroy  those  murderers,  and  burn  up  their  city. 
Nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Luke ;  according  to  him,  the  host  merely 
causes  the  poor  and  afllicted  to  be  assembled  in  place  of  the  guests  first 

*•  This  is  a  reply  to  Neander's  objection,  p.  191,  note. 

•*  How  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  p.  76,  can  pronounce  the  more  complex  form  of  the 
parable  in  Luke  as  not  only  the  most  fully  developed  but  the  best  wound  up,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

»*  Comp.  De  Wette,  i,  i,  s.  208  f. 

**  V.  II.  'AjfBpuwot  Tis  eirycw^t  iTOpev$yf  els  x<<^P<=^  fuucpiLPt  Xo/Sctr  iavrf  /9a<rtXe/ai',  xal 
{nrwrTphffai.  I4.  ol  d^  iroX/rcu  avrov  ifjU<rovw  a^rbif,  koI  dWorecXai'  vpcffpeiav  &rl<r<a  oirroO, 
X^Torrer  06  $i\o/itp  tovtw  ^affiXtwrai  iip*  iifMS,       15.  Kcd  iyiwero  i¥  rf  iwoPtXOeur  aMp 
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invited,  a  particular  which  Matthew  also  appends  to  his  fore-mentioned  inci- 
dents. Luke  closes  the  parable  with  the  declaration  of  the  host,  that  none 
of  the  first  bidden  guests  shall  partake  of  his  supper ;  but  Matthew  proceeds 
to  narrate  how,  when  the  house  was  full,  and  the  king  had  assembled  his 
guests,  one  was  discovered  to  be  without  a  wedding  garment,  and  was 
forthwith  carried  away  into  outer  darkness. 

The  maltreatment  and  murder  of  the  king's  messengers  are  features  in  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  which  at  once  strike  us  as  inconsistent — as  a  departure 
from  the  original  design.  Disregard  of  an  invitation  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  rejection  of  it  on  empty  pretexts  such  as  Luke  mentions ;  the 
maltreatment  and  even  the  murder  of  those  who  deliver  the  invitation,  is  an 
exaggeration  which  it  is  less  easy  to  attribute  to  Jesus  than  to  the  Evangelist 
The  latter  had  immediately  before  communicated  the  parable  of  the  rebellious 
husbandmen ;  hence  there  hovered  in  his  recollection  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  said  to  have  used  the  messengers  of  their  lord,  beating  one,  killing 
and  stoning  others  (XajSdvre?  rov^  8ovXov9  avrov  tv  fiky  I8cipav,  Sv  Sc  airc#crctrav, 
tv  Bk  i\i$op6krf€rav)j  and  he  was  thus  led  to  incorporate  similar  particulars  into 
the  present  parable  {tcparqa-avrt^  rovq  Bovkov^  avrov  vfipurav  koX  airc^rrccvoy), 
overlooking  the  circumstance  that  what  might  have  been  perpetrated  with 
sufficient  motive  against  servants  who  appeared  with  demands  and  authority 
to  enforce  them,  had  in  the  latter  case  no  motive  whatever.  That  hereupon, 
the  king,  not  satisfied  with  excluding  them  from  the  feast,  sends  out  his 
armies  to  destroy  them  and  burn  up  their  city,  necessarily  follows  from  the 
preceding  incidents,  but  appears,  like  them,  to  be  the  echo  of  a  parable 
which  presented  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the  dependents,  not  in 
the  milder  form  of  a  rejected  invitation,  but  in  the  more  severe  one  of  an 
insurrection ;  as  in  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  vineyard,  and  that 
of  the  rebellious  citizens,  which  we  have  above  separated  from  the  parable  of 
the  minae.  Yet  more  decidedly  does  the  drift  of  the  last  particular  in  Mat- 
thew's parable,  that  of  the  wedding  garment,  betray  that  it  was  not  originally 
associated  with  the  rest.  For  if  the  king  had  commanded  that  all,  do/A  bad 
and  good^  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  highways,  should  be  bidden  to  the 
feast,  he  could  not  wonder  that  they  had  not  all  wedding  attire.  To  assume 
that  those  thus  suddenly  summoned  went  home  to  wash,  and  adjust  their 
dress,  is  an  arbitrary  emendation  of  the  text.*^  Little  preferable  is  the  sup- 
position that,  according  to  oriental  manners,  the  king  had  ordered  a  caftan  to 
be  presented  to  each  guest,  and  might  therefore  justly  reproach  the  meanest 
for  not  availing  himself  of  the  gift ;  ^  for  it  is  not  to  be  proved  that  such  a 
custom  existed  at  the  period, 2«  and  it  is  not  admissible  to  presuppose  it 
merely  because  the  anger  of  the  king  appears  otherwise  unfounded.  But  the 
addition  in  question  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  imagery,  but  with 
the  tendency  of  this  parable.  For  while  hitherto  its  aim  had  been  to  exhibit 
the  national  contrast  between  the  perversity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Gentiles  :  it  all  at  once  passes  to  the  moral  one,  to  distinguish  between 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  That  after  the  Jews  had  contemned  the  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  heathens  would  be  called  into 
it,  is  one  complete  idea,  with  which  Luke  very  properly  concludes  his  parable ; 

Xapdrra  'Hjr  /9a<rcXefar,  Kcd  cTire  4nani0rjwai  avT(p  roi^  SoiJXouf — (irol  eXrew  oJTO«f ')  27.  — r«N>t 
ix^povi  MOV  iKclpovSt  rods  fi^  BtMfffayrds  ft£  pcuriXevffcu  iw*  af>ro^,  dydyerc  &6€  not  xarcur^d^ore 
ffivpoffOiif  /lov, 

**  Fritzsche,  p.  656.  This  remark  serves  to  refute  De  Wette's  vindication  of  the  above 
particular  in  his  exeg.  Handb. 

**  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  210;  Olshaosen,  bibl.  Comm.  i,  s.  811. 

••  Vid.  Fritzsche,  ut  sup. 
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that  he  who  does  not  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  vocation  by  a  corresponding 
disposition,  will  be  again  cast  out  of  the  kingdom,  is  another  idea,  which 
appears  to  demand  a  separate  parable  for  its  exhibition.  Here  again  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  conclusion  of  Matthew's  parable  is  the  fragment  of 
another,  which,  from  its  also  referring  to  a  feast,  might  in  tradition,  or  in  the 
memory  of  an  individual,  be  easily  mingled  with  the  former,  preserved  in  its 
purity  by  Luke.*®  This  other  parable  must  have  simply  set  forth,  that  a  king 
had  invited  various  guests  to  a  wedding  feast,  with  the  tacit  condition  that 
they  should  provide  themselves  with  a  suitable  dress,  and  that  he  delivered 
an  individual  who  had  neglected  this  observance  to  his  merited  punishment. 
Supposing  our  conjectures  correct,  we  have  here  a  still  more  compound 
parable  than  in  the  former  case:  a  parable  in  which,  istly,  the  narrative  of 
the  ungrateful  invited  parties  (Luke  xiv.)  forms  the  main  tissue,  but  so  that, 
2ndly,  a  thread  from  the  parable  of  the  rebellious  husbandmen  is  interwoven ; 
while,  3rdly,  a  conclusion  is  stitched  on,  gathered  apparently  from  an  unknown 
parable  on  the  wedding  garment. 

This  analysis  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  procedure  of  evangelical  tradition 
with  its  materials,  which  must  be  pregnant  with  results. 


§  79. 

MISCELLANEOUS   INSTRUCTIONS  AND   CONTROVERSIES   OF  JESUS. 

As  the  discourses  in  Matthew  xv.  1-20  have  been  already  considered,  we 
must  pass  on  to  xviii.  i  ff.,  Mark  ix.  33  ff.,  Luke  ix.  46  ff.,  where  various  dis- 
courses are  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  a  little  child,  occasioned  by  a 
contention  for  pre-eminence  among  the  disciples.  The  admonition  to  become 
as  a  little  child,  and  to  humble  one's  self  as  a  little  child,  in  Matthew,  forms 
a  perfectly  suitable  comment  on  the  symbolical  reproof  (v.  3,  4,) ;  but  the 
connexion  between  this  and  the  following  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  whoso- 
ever receives  one  such  little  child  in  his  name,  receives  him,  is  not  so  obvious. 
For  the  child  was  set  up  to  teach  the  disciples  in  what  they  were  to  imitate 
it,  not  how  they  were  to  behave  towards  it,  and  how  Jesus  could  all  at  once 
lose  sight  of  his  original  object,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  But  yet  more 
glaring  is  the  irrelevance  of  the  declaration  in  Mark  and  Luke;  for  they 
make  it  follow  immediately  on  the  exhibition  of  the  child,  so  that,  according 
to  this,  Jesus  must,  in  the  very  act,  have  forgotten  its  object,  namely,  to  pre- 
sent the  child  to  his  ambitious  disciples  as  worthy  of  imitation,  not  as  in  want 
of  reception.^  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his  disciples,  that  whosoever 
received  them,  received  him,  and  in  him,  the  Father  who  had  sent  him 
(Matt.  X.  40 ff.;  Luke  x.  16;  John  xiii.  20).  Of  children  he  elsewhere  says 
merely,  that  whosoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little 
child  cannot  enter  therein  (Mark  x.  15;  Luke  xviii.  17).  This  declaration 
would  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasion  in  question,  and  we  may  almost 

venture  to  conjecture  that  S?  cav  firj   Scfi/rai   rrjv  PaxriXtiav  rtav   ovpavvjv  cl)s 

traiStW,  was  the  original  passage,  and  that  the  actual  one  is  the  result  of  its 
confusion  with  Matthew  x.  40,  09  iav  Scfi/roi  wcu^iov  toiovtov  tv  iirl  tw  ovofiari 

fLOV. 

Closely  connected  by  the  word  airoKpiO^i^,  answering,  with  the  sentences 

*®  From  the  appendix  to  Schneckenburger*s  Beitragen,  I  see  that  a  reviewer  in  the  Theol. 
IJteraturblatt,  1831,  No.  88,  has  also  conjectured  that  we  have  here  a  blending  of  two 
originally  distinct  parables. 

*  Corap.  De  Wette,  i,  i,  s.  152. 
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just  considered,  Mark  (ix.  3S  f.)  and  Luke  (ix.  49  f.)  introduce  the  information 
which  John  is  said  to  give  to  Jesus,  that  the  disciples  having  seen  one  casting 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  attaching  himself  to  their  society, 
had  forbidden  him.  Schleiermacher  explains  the  connexion  thus:  because 
Jesus  had  commanded  the  reception  of  children  in  his  name^  John  was  led  to 
the  confession,  that  he  and  his  associates  had  hitherto  been  so  fiu*  from 
regarding  the  performance  of  an  act  in  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  point  of 
chief  importance,  that  they  had  interdicted  the  use  of  his  name  to  one  who 
followed  not  with  thenL^  Allowing  this  explanation  to  be  correct,  we  must 
believe  that  John,  arrested  by  the  phrase,  in  my  name  (which  yet  is  not  pro- 
minent in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  and  which  must  have  been  thrown  still 
further  into  the  background  by  the  sight  of  the  child  set  up  in  the  midst), 
drew  from  it  the  general  inference,  that  in  all  actions  the  essential  point  is  to 
perform  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  \  and  with  equal  rapidity,  leaped  to  the 
remote  reflection,  that  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  towards  the  exorcist  was 
in  contradiction  with  this  rule.  But  all  this  supposes  the  facility  of  combina- 
tion which  belongs  to  a  Schleiermacher,  not  the  dulness  which  still  character- 
ized the  disciples.  Nevertheless,  the  above  critic  has  unquestionably  opened 
on  the  true  vein  of  connexion  between  the  preceding  apothegm  and  this 
d7rd#cpurt9  of  John ;  he  has  only  failed  to  perceive  that  this  connexion  is  not 
intrinsic  and  original,  but  extrinsic  and  secondary.  It  was  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  disciples  to  apply  the  words  in  my  name,  by  a  train  of  deduc- 
tions, to  an  obliquely  connected  case  in  their  own  experience ;  but,  according 
10  our  previous  observations,  nothing  could  be  more  consistent  with  the  habit 
of  association  that  characterizes  the  writer  of  the  evangelical  tradition  in  the 
third  gospel,  whence  the  second  Evangelist  seems  to  have  borrowed,  than 
that  he  should  be  reminded  by  the  striking  phrase,  in  my  name^  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse  of  Jesus,  of  an  anecdote  containing  the  same  expression, 
and  should  unite  the  two  for  the  sake  of  that  point  of  external  similarity 
alone.'^ 

To  the  exhortation  to  receive  such  little  children,  Matthew  annexes  the 
warning  against  offending  one  of  these  little  ones,  o-KavSaAtfciK  cva  twv  fUKpSiv 
TovTCDv,  an  epithet  which,  in  x.  42,  is  applied  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  in 
this  passage,  apparently,  to  children.*  Mark  (v.  42)  has  the  same  continua- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  interruption  above  noticed,  probably  because  he 
forsook  Luke  (who  here  breaks  off  the  discourse,  and  does  not  introduce  the 
admonition  against  offences  until  later,  xvii.  1  f.,  and  apart  from  any  occasion 
that  might  prompt  it),  and  appealed  to  Matthew.^  Then  follows  in  Matthew 
(v.  8  f.)  and  Mark  (v.  43  f )  a  passage  which  alone  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
commentators  to  the  mode  in  which  the  synoptists  arrange  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  To  the  warning  against  the  offending,  cr#cav8aA.tfciv,  of  the  little  ones, 
and  the  woe  pronounced  on  those  by  whom  offences  come,  ro  (TKovhoXov  €p\€TaLt 
they  annex  the  apothegm  on  the  offending,  a-Kav^aXl^eiv,  of  the  hand,  eye,  etc 
Jesus  could  not  proceed  thus, — for  the  injunctions :  Mislead  not  the  little 
ones !  and,  Let  not  your  sensuality  mislead  you !  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  word  mislead.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  account  for  their  association  by 
the  writer  of  the  first  gospel.®  The  word  o-icavSoAtfctv  recalled  to  his  mind  all 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  containing  a  similar  expression  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  although  he  had  previously  presented  the  admonitions  con- 

*  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  153  f. 
■  Comp.  Dc  Wette,  in  loc. 

*  Vid.  Fritsche  and  Dc  Wette,  in  loc. 

*  Saunier,  iiberdie  Quellen  des  Markus,  s.  ill. 

*  Comp.  De  Wette,  in  loc.  Matt. 
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cerning  seduction  by  the  members,  in  a  better  connexion,  as  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing  them 
here,  for  the  sake  of  this  slight  verbal  affinity  with  the  foregoing  text.  But  at 
V.  lo  he  resumes  the  thread  which  he  had  dropped  at  v.  7,  and  adds  a  further 
discourse  on  the  liitie  ones^  /uKpovs*  Matthew  makes  Jesus  confirm  the  value 
of  the  little  ones  by  the  declaration,  that  the  Son  of  man  was  come  to  seek 
the  lost,  and  by  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  (v.  11-14).  It  is  not,  however, 
evident  why  Jesus  should  class  the  fUKpov^  with  the  airoXwXos  (Josf) ;  and  both 
the  declaration  and  the  parable  seem  to  be  better  placed  by  Luke,  who  intro- 
duces the  former  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Zaccheus  (xix.  10),  and  the 
latter,  in  a  reply  to  the  objections  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  amity  of  Jesus 
with  the  publicans  (xv.  3  ff.).  Matthew  seems  to  have  placed  them  here, 
merely  because  the  discourse  on  the  little  ones  reminded  him  of  that  on  the 
lost — both  exemplifying  the  mildness  and  humility  of  Jesus. 

Between  the  moral  of  the  above  parable  (v.  14)  and  the  following  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Christians  under  injuries  (v.  15  if.),  there  is  again  only  a  verbal 
connexion,  which  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  words,  dTroAiTToi,  should 
perish,  and  iKip^rja-asy  thou  hast  gained ;  for  the  proposition :  God  wills  not 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,  might  recall  the  proposition  :  We 
should  endeavour  to  win  over  our  brother,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  forgive. 
The  direction  to  bring  the  offender  before  the  churchy  iKKkrfo-ia,  is  generally 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  Jesus  intended  to  found  a  church.  But  he  here 
speaks  of  the  cVkAi/o-ui  as  an  institution  already  existing  :  hence  we  must  either 
refer  the  expression  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  an  interpretation  which  is 
favoured  by  the  analogy  of  this  direction  with  Jewish  precepts ;  or  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  connexion,  iKKkrja-Ca  must  be 
understood  as  the  designation  of  the  Christian  community,  which  did  not  then 
exist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  here,  at  least  in  the  form  of  expression, 
an  anticipation  of  a  subsequent  state  of  things.^  The  writer  certainly  had  in 
view  the  new  church,  eventually  to  be  founded  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  when,  in 
continuation,  he  represented  the  latter  as  imparting  to  the  body  of  the  disciples 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  previously  given  to  Peter,  and  thus  to  form 
a  messianic  religious  constitution.  The  declarations  concerning  the  success 
of  unanimous  prayer,  and  the  presence  of  Jesus  among  two  or  three  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  accord  with  this  prospective  idea.® 

The  next  discourse  that  presents  itself  (Matt.  xix.  3-12,  Mark  x.  2-12), 
though  belonging,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  to  the  last  journey  of  Jesus,  is 
of  the  same  stamp  with  the  disputations  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  assign 
to  the  last  residence  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.  Some  Pharisees  propose  to  Jesus 
the  question,  at  that  time  much  discussed  in  the  Jewish  schools,^  whether  it 
be  lawful  for  a  roan  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause.  To  avoid  a  con- 
tradiction between  modern  practice  and  the  dictum  of  Jesus,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  he  here  censures  the  species  of  divorce  which  was  the  only  one 
known  at  that  period,  namely,  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  a  wife  ;  but  not  the 
judicial  separation  resorted  to  in  the  present  day.*^  But  this  very  argument 
involves  the  admission,  that  Jesus  denounced  all  the  forms  of  divorce  known 
to  him ;  hence  the  question  still  remains  whether,  if  he  could  have  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  modem  procedure  in  dissolving  matrimony,  he  would  have 
held  it  right  to  limit  his  general  censure.     Of  the  succeeding  declaration, 

*  Vid.  de  Wette,  cxcg.  Handb.  i,  i,  p.  155. 

*  Analogous  passages  from  Jewish  writings  are  given  in  Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen, 
in  loc. 

*  Beroidbar  R.  ad.  Nam.  ▼.  30,  in  Wetstein,  p.  303. 
'*  £.g.  Paulas,  L.  J.  i,  b,  s.  46. 
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prompted  by  a  question  of  the  disciples/^  namely,  that  celibacy  may  be 
practised  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  Jesus  himself  says,  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  by  all,  but  only  by  those  to  whom  it  is  given  (v.  1 1).  That  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  may  not  run  counter  to  modern  opinion,  it  has  been  eagerly 
suggested,  that  his  panegyric  on  celibacy  had  relation  solely  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  coming  time,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  mission,  which 
would  be  impeded  by  family  ties.^  But  there  is  even  less  intimation  of  this 
special  bearing  in  the  text,  than  in  the  analogous  passage  i  Cor.  vil  25  flf.,** 
and,  adhering  to  a  simple  interpretation,  it  must  be  granted  that  we  have  here 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  ascetic  principles,  such  as  were  then  prevalent, 
especially  among  the  Essenes,"  manifest  themselves  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
as  represented  in  the  synoptical  gospels. 

The  controversial  discourses  which  Matthew,  almost  throughout  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  synoptists,  places  after  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem (xxi.  23-27 ;  xxii.  15-46),^*  are  certainly  pre-eminently  genuine  frag- 
ments, having  precisely  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  rabbinical  dialectics  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  The  third  and  fifth  among  them  are  particularly  worthy  of 
note,  because  they  exhibit  Jesus  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  wherein  Jesus  endeavours  to  convince  the  Sadducees  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  from  the  Mosaic  designation  of  God  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  maintaining  that  he  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  (Matt.  xxii.  31-33  paralL):  Paulus  admits  that 
Jesus  here  argues  subtilly,  while  he  contends  that  the  concUision  is  really 
involved  in  the  premises.  But  in  the  expression  Dni^^'D?^.  the  God  of 
Abraham^  etc.,  which  had  become  a  mere  formula,  nothing  more  is  implied 
than  that  Jehovah,  as  he  had  been  the  protecting  Deity  of  these  men,  would 
for  ever  continue  such  to  their  posterity.  An  individual  relation  subsisting 
between  Jehovah  and  the  patriarchs  after  their  death,  is  nowhere  else  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  could  only  be  discovered  in  the  above  form  by 
rabbinical  interpreters,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  desirable,  at  any  cost,  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  immortality,  which  had  become  prevalent,  was  contained 
in  the  law ;  where,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  by  unprejudiced  eyes. 
We  find  the  relation  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  adduced  as  a 
guarantee  of  immortality  elsewhere  in  rabbinical  argumentations,  all  of  which 
could  hardly  have  been  modelled  on  this  one  of  Jesus.^*  If  we  look  into  the 
most  recent  commentaries,  we  nowhere  find  a  candid  confession  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  argumentation  in  question.  Olshausen  has  wonders  to  tell  of 
the  deep  truth  contained  in  it,  and  thinks  that  he  can  deduce  from  it,  in  the 
shortest  way,  the  authenticity  and  divinity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Paulus  sees 
the  validity  of  the  proof  between  the  lines  of  the  text ;  Fritzsche  is  silent 
Wherefore  these  evasions?  Why  is  the  praise  of  having  seen  clearly,  and 
spoken  openly,  in  this  matter,  abandoned  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  ?  ^^ 

*^  For  probable  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  position  given  to  this  discourse  of 
Jesus,  vid.  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  525,  Anm. 

*•  Paulus,  ib.  s.  50,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  599. 

^'  In  this  passage,  it  is  true  that  celibacy  is  at  first  recommended  as  good  for  th£  present 
distress ;  but  the  Apostle  docs  not  rest  there ;  for  at  v.  32  fT.  he  adds,  He  that  is  unmarrieJ 
carethfor  the  things  of  the  Lord — he  that  is  married  for  the  things  of  the  world : — a  motive  to 
celibacy  which  must  be  equally  valid  under  all  circumstances,  and  which  affords  us  a  glimpse 
into  the  fundamental  asceticism  of  Paul's  views.     Comp.  Riickert's  Commentary  in  loc. 

"  Vid.  Gfrorer,  Philo,  2,  s.  310  f. 

'^  A  concise  elucidation  of  them  may  be  found  in  Hase,  L.  J.  §  129. 

^*  Vid.  Gemara  Hieros.  Berac  f.  v.  4,  in  Lightfoot,  p.  423,  and  R.  Manasse  Ben  Isr.  in 
Schottgen,  i.  p.  180. 

'^  See  his  4th  Fragment,  Lessing*s  4ten  Beitrag,  s.  434  ff. 
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What  spectres  and  double-sighted  beings,  must  Moses  and  Jesus  have  been,  if 
they  mixed  with  their  cotemporaries  without  any  real  participation  in  their 
opinions  and  weaknesses,  their  joys  and  griefs :  if,  mentally  dwelling  apart 
from  their  age  and  nation,  they  conformed  to  these  relations  only  externally 
and  by  accommodation,  while,  internally  and  according  to  their  nature,  they 
stood  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enlightened  in  modern  times  !  Far 
more  noble  were  these  men,  nay,  they  would  then  only  engage  our  sympathy 
and  reverence,  if,  in  a  genuinely  human  manner,  struggling  with  the  limita- 
tions and  prejudices  of  their  age,  they  succumbed  to  them  in  a  hundred 
secondary  matters,  and  only  attained  i>erfect  freedom  in  relation  to  the  one 
p>oint  by  which  each  was  destined  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind 

A  controversial  question  concerning  the  Messiah  is  proposed  (v.  41-46) 
to  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus,  namely.  How  can  the  same  personage  be  at  once 
the  Lord  and  the  son  of  David  ?  Paulus  maintains  that  this  is  a  model  of 
interpretation  in  conformity  with  the  text ;  ^^  an  assertion  which  is  no  good 
augury  that  his  own  possesses  that  qualification.  According  to  him,  Jesus,  in 
asking  how  Davi4  could  call  the  Messiah,  Lord^  when  in  the  general  opinion 
he  was  his  son,  intended  to  apprise  the  Pharisees,  that  in  this  Psalm  it  is  not 
David  who  is  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  but  another  poet  who  is  speaking  of 
David  as  his  lord,  so  that  to  suppose  this  warlike  psalm  a  messianic  one,  is  a 
mistake.  Why,  asks  Paulus,  should  not  Jesus  have  found  out  this  interprete- 
tion,  since  it  is  the  true  one  ?  But  this  is  the  grand  error  of  his  entire  scheme 
of  interpretation — -to  suppose  that  what  is  truth  in  itself,  or  more  correctly,  for 
us,  must,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  have  been  truth  for  Jesus  and  the 
apostles.  The  majority  of  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  apply  this  psalm  to  the 
Messiah  ;  1®  the  apostles  use  it  as  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ  (Acts  ii.  34  f. ; 
I  Cor.  XV.  25);  Jesus  himself,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  adds  Iv 
irvcv/xari  to  AafilB  icaXet  avrov  Kvptov,  thus  plainly  giving  his  approval  to  the 
notion  that  it  is  David  who  there  speaks,  and  that  the  Messiah  is  his  subject : 
how  then  can  it  be  thought  that  he  held  the  contrary  opinion  ?  It  is  far  more 
probable,  as  Olshausen  has  well  shown,  that  Jesus  believed  the  psalm  to  be  a 
messianic  one :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Paulus  is  equally  correct  in  main- 
taining that  it  originally  referred,  not  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  some  Jewish 
ruler,  whether  David  or  another.  Thus  we  find  that  Jesus  here  gives  a  model 
of  interpretation,  in  conformity,  not  with  the  text,  but  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time  :  a  discovery  which,  if  the  above  observations  be  just,  ought  to  excite  no 
surprise.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  which  Jesus  here  proposes  to  the 
Pharisees,  lay  without  doubt,  according  to  his  idea,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
higher  nature  of  the  Messiah  ;  whether  he  held  that,  in  virtue  of  this,  he 
might  be  styled  the  Lord  of  David,  while,  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  he 
might  also  be  regarded  as  his  son ;  or  whether  he  wished  to  remove  the  latter 
notipn  as  erroneous.^  The  result,  however,  and  perhaps  also  the  intention 
of  Jesus  with  respect  to  the  Pharisees,  was  merely  to  convince  them  that  he 
was  capable  of  retaliating  on  them,  in  their  own  way,  by  emlmrrassing  them 
with  captious  questions,  and  that  with  better  success  than  they  had  obtained 
in  their  attempts  to  entrap  him.  Hence  the  Evangelists  place  this  passage 
at  the  close  of  the  disputations  prompted  by  the  Pharisees,  and  Matthew 
adds,  Neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him  any  more  questions  : 
a  concluding  form  which  is  more  suitable  here  than  after  the  lesson  ad- 

"•  L.  T.  I,  b,  s.  11^  ff. 

'*  Vid.  Weutein,  in  loc.  Hengstenberg,  ChristoL   I,  a,  s.  140  f.  ;   also  Paulus  himself, 
cxeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  283  f. 
»«  Comp.  De  Wette,  in  loc. 
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ministered  to  the  Sudducees,  where  it  is  placed  by  Luke  (xic.  40),  or  than  after 
the  discussion  on  the  greatest  commandment,  where  it  is  introduced  by  Mark 
(xii.  34). 

Immediately  before  this  question  of  Jesus,  the  first  two  Evangelists  nanate 
a  conversation  with  a  lawyer^  vo/uko^,  or  scridcy  ypafjifjuarm^  concerning  the 
greatest  commandment  (Matt  xxiL  34  if.;  Mark  xii.  28  if.)  Matthew 
annexes  this  conversation  to  the  dispute  with  the  Sadducees,  as  if  the 
Pharisees  wished,  by  their  question  as  to  the  greatest  commandment,  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  the  Sadducees.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  these 
sects  were  not  thus  friendly  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read  in  the  Acts  (xxiiL  7), 
that  the  Pharisees  were  inclined  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  one  whom  they  had 
previously  persecuted,  solely  because  he  had  had  the  address  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  an  opponent  towards  the  Sadducees.  We  may  here  quote  Schneck- 
enburger's  observation, ^^  that  Matthew  not  seldom  (iii.  7,  xvi.  i)  places 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  side  by  side  in  a  way  that  represents,  not  their 
real  hostility,  but  their  association  in  the  memory  of  tradition,  in  which  one 
opposite  suggested  another.  In  this  respect,  Mark's  mode  of  annexing  this 
conversation  to  the  foregoing,  is  more  consistent ;  but  all  the  synoptists  seem 
to  labour  under  a  common  mistake  in  supposing  that  these  discussions, 
grouped  together  in  tradition  on  account  of  their  analogy,  followed  each  other 
so  closely  in  time,  that  one  colloquy  elicited  another.  Luke  does  not  give 
the  question  concerning  the  greatest  commandment  in  connexion  with  the 
controversies  on  the  resurrection  and  on  the  Messiah ;  but  he  has  a  similar 
incident  earlier,  in  his  narrative  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (x.  25  ff.).  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  first  two  Evangelists  recount  the  same  occurrence 
and  the  third,  a  distinct  one. 2*  It  is  true  that  the  narrative  of  Luke  differs 
from  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  several  not  immaterial  points.  The  first 
difference,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  relates  to  chronological  position, 
and  this  has  been  the  chief  inducement  to  the  supposition  of  two  events. 
The  next  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  question,  which,  in  Luke,  turns  on 
the  rule  of  life  calculated  to  insure  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  but,  in  the 
other  Evangelists,  on  the  greatest  commandment.  The  third  difference  is  in 
the  subject  who  pronounces  this  commandment,  the  first  two  synoptists  re- 
presenting it  to  be  Jesus,  the  third,  the  lawyer.  Lastly,  there  is  a  difference 
as  to  the  issue,  the  lawyer  in  Luke  putting  a  second,  self-vindicatory,  question, 
which  calls  forth  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  while  in  the  two  other 
Evangelists,  he  retires  either  satisfied,  or  silenced  by  the  answer  to  the  first. 
Meanwhile,  even  between  the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  that  of  Mark,  there 
are  important  divergencies.  The  principal  relates  to  the  character  of  the 
querist,  who  in  Matthew  proposes  his  question  with  a  view  to  temp/  Jesus 
(ircipa^^aiv) ;  in  Mark,  with  good  intentions,  because  he  had  perceived  that 
Jesus  had  answered  the  Sadducees  well.  Paulus,  indeed,  although  he  else- 
where (Luke  X.  25)  considers  the  act  of  tempting  (iKwtipdiwv)  as  the  putting 
a  person  to  the  proof  to  subserve  interested  views,  pronounces  that  the  word 
ir€ipa(a)v  in  this  instance  can  only  be  intended  in  a  good  sense.  But  the  sole 
ground  for  this  interpretation  lies,  not  in  Matthew,  but  in  Mark,  and  in  the 
unfounded  supposition  that  the  two  writers  could  not  have  a  different  idea  of 
the  character  and  intention  of  the  inquiring  doctor  of  the  law.  Fritzsche  has 
correctly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  Matthew  and  Mark  as  Ijring, 
partly  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  iretf>a{a>v,  and  partly  in  the  context,  it  being 
inadmissible  to  suppose  one  among  a  series  of  malevolent  questions,  friendly, 

"  Ueber  den  Urspnmg  u.  s.  f.,  s.  45,  47. 
**  Paulus  and  OUhausen,  in  loc. 
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without  any  intimation  of  the  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  With  this 
important  diversity  is  connected  the  minor  .one,  that  while  in  Matthew,  the 
scribe,  after  Jesus  has  recited  the  two  commandments,  is  silent,  apparently 
from  shame,  which  is  no  sign  of  a  friendly  disposition  on  his  part  towards 
Jesus ;  in  Mark,  he  not  only  bestows  on  Jesus  the  approving  expression, 
IVeli^  Master^  thou  hast  said  the  truths  but  enlarges  on  his  doctrine  so  as  to 
draw  from  Jesus  the  declaration  that  he  has  answered  discreetly^  and  is,  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  may  be  also  noticed  that  while  in  Matthew 
Jesus  simply  repeats  the  commandment  of  love,  in  Mark  he  prefaces  it  by  the 
words,  Heary  O  Israel^  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord.  Thus,  if  it  be  held 
that  the  differences  between  the  narrative  of  Luke,  and  that  of  the  two  other 
Evangelists,  entail  a  necessity  for  supposing  that  they  are  founded  on  two 
separate  events  ;  the  no  slighter  differences  between  Mark  and  Matthew  must 
in  all  consistency  be  made  a  reason  for  supposing  a  third.  But  it  is  so 
difficult  to  credit  the  reality  of  three  occurrences  essentially  alike,  that  the  other 
alternative,  of  reducing  them  to  one,  must,  prejudice  apart,  be  always  pre- 
ferred The  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  the  most  easily  identified  ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  points  of  contact  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  for 
in  both  the  lawyer  vofUKo^  appears  as  a  tempter  (Trcipafcuv),  and  is  not  im- 
pressed in  favour  of  Jesus  by  his  answer ;  nor  even  between  Luke  and  Mark, 
for  these  agree  in  appending  explanatory  remarks  to  the  greatest  command- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  insertion  of  forms  of  assent,  such  as.  Thou  hast 
answered  righty  Thou  hast  said  the  truth.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  fuse 
only  two  of  their  narratives  is  a  half  measure,  and  that  we  must  either  regard 
all  three  as  independent,  or  all  three  as  identical:  whence  again  we  may 
observe  the  freedom  which  was  used  by  the  early  Christian  legend,  in  giving 
various  forms  to  a  single  fact  or  idea — the  fundamental  fact  in  the  present 
case  being,  that,  out  ot  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  Jesus  had  selected  the  two 
commandments  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  as  the  most 
excellent** 

We  come  now  to  the  great  anti-pharisaic  discourse,  which  Matthew  gives 
(xxiii.)  as  a  sort  of  pitched  battle  after  the  skirmishing  of  the  preceding  dis- 
putations. Mark  (xii.  38  ff.)  and  Luke  (xx.  45  ff.)  have  also  a  discourse  of 
Jesus  against  the  scribes,  ypafifjMT€U,  but  extending  no  farther  than  a  few 
verses.  It  is  however  highly  probable,  as  our  modern  critics  allow,**  that 
Jesus  should  launch  out  into  fuller  invectives  against  that  body  of  men  under 
ihe  circumstances  in  which  Matthew  places  that  discourse,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  such  sharp  enunciations  must  have  preceded  the  catastrophe ;  so 
that  it  is  not  admissible  to  control  the  account  of  the  first  Evangelist  by  the 
meagre  one  of  the  two  other  synoptists,**  especially  as  the  former  is  distin- 
guished by  connectedness  and  unity.  It  is  true  that  much  of  what  Matthew 
Here  presents  as  a  continuous  address,  is  assigned  by  Luke  to  various  scenes 
and  occasions,  and  it  would  hence  follow  that  the  former  has,  in  this  case 
again,  blended  the  original  elements  of  the  discourse  with  kindred  matter, 
belonging  to  the  discourses  of  various  periods,*^  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
arrangement  of  Luke  is  the  correct  one  :  a  position  which  must  therefore  be 
examined.  Those  parts  of  the  anti-pharisaic  harangue  which  Luke  has  in 
common  with  Matthew,  are,  excepting  the  couple  of  verses  which  he  places 
in  the  same  connexion  as  Matthew,  introduced  by  him  as  concomitant  with 

*•  G>mp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  x,  i,  s.  186. 
.     **  Sieffert,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  crsten  £v.,  s.  117  f. 
»  Comp.  De  Wette,  i,  i,  s.  189. 
^  Schnlz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  313  f. ;  Schneckenburger,  uber  den  Urspnitv^^  ^  ^ 
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two  entertainments  to  which  he  represents  Jesus  as  being  invited  by  Pharisees 
(xi.  37  ff. ;  xiv.  I  if.) — a  politeness  on  their  part  which  appears  in  no  other 
gospel  The  expositors  of  the  present  day,  almost  with  one  voice,  concur 
in  admiring  the  naturalness  and  faithfulness  with  which  Luke  has  preserved 
to  us  the  original  occasions  of  these  discourses.^  It  is  certainly  natural 
enough  that,  in  the  second  entertainment,  Jesus,  observing  the  efforts  of  the 
guests  to  obtain  the  highest  places  for  themselves,  should  take  occasion  to 
admonish  them  against  assuming  the  precedence  at  feasts,  even  on  the  low 
ground  of  prudential  considerations ;  and  this  admonition  appears  in  a 
curtailed  form,  and  without  any  special  cause  in  the  final  anti-pharisaic  dis- 
course in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even  in  Luke  again  (xx.  46).  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  discourse  which  Luke  attaches  to  the  earlier  entertainment  in 
the  Pharisee's  house.  In  the  very  commencement  of  this  repast,  Jesus  not 
only  speaks  of  the  ravening,  d/wray^,  and  wickedness,  mnnrfpia^  with  which  the 
Pharisees  fill  the  cup  and  platter,  and  honours  them  with  the  title  of  fiif/s, 
a<l>pov€s,  but  breaks  forth  into  a  denunciation  of  woe,  ovalj  against  them  and 
the  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  threatening  them  with  retribution  for  all 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed  by  their  fathers,  whose  deeds  they  approved. 
We  grant  that  Attic  urbanity  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  Jewish  teacher,  but 
even  according  to  the  oriental  standard,  such  invectives  uttered  at  table 
against  the  host  and  his  guests,  would  be  the  grossest  dereliction  of  what  is 
due  to  hospitality.  This  was  obvious  to  Schleiermacher's  acute  perception ; 
and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  meal  passed  off  amicably,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  its  close,  when  Jesus  was  again  out  of  the  house,  that  the  host 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  neglect  of  the  usual  ablutions  by  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  and  that  Jesus  answered  with  so  much  asperity.**  But  to  assume 
that  the  writer  has  not  described  the  meal  itself  and  the  incidents  that  accom- 
panied it,  and  that  he  has  noticed  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  connexion  widi 
the  subsequent  discourse,  is  an  arbitrary  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 
For  the  text  runs  thus  :  And  he  went  in  and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  when  the 
Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  €i<r€X,Oiov  8c  dv:7r€<r€v  6  Sk  ^apicatos  iSwv  iOavfiaa^y,  on 
ov  irpwTov  ipairrCadrj — •  cTttc  8c  6  Kvpcos  irpo%  avrov.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  thrust  in  between  these  sentences  the  duration  of  the  meal,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attach  he  marvelled  ISaviuuref 
to  he  sat  down  to  meat  dvcVco-cv,  and  he  said  cTttcv  to  he  marvelled  iOavfiMrer, 
But  if  this  could  not  really  have  been  the  case,  unless  Jesus  violated  in  the 
grossest  manner  the  simplest  dictates  of  civility,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
vaunted  accuracy  of  Luke  in  his  allocation  of  this  discourse :  and  we  have 
only  to  inquire  how  he  could  be  led  to  give  it  so  false  a  position.  This  is  to 
be  discovered  by  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the  two  other  synoptists 
mention  the  offence  of  the  Pharisees,  at  the  omission  of  the  ablutions  before 
meals  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples :  a  circumstance  to  which  they  annex  disr 
courses  different  from  those  given  by  Luke.  In  Matthew  (xv.  i  ff.),  scribes 
and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  ask  Jesus  why  his  disciples  do  not  observe  the 
custom  of  washing  before  meat  ?  It  is  thus  implied  that  they  knew  of  this 
omission,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  by  report.  In  Mark  (vii.  i  ff.),  they 
look  on  (iSoKTc?,)  while  some  disciples  of  Jesus  eat  with  unwashen  hands,  and 
call  them  to  account  for  this  irregularity.     Lastly,  in  Luke,  Jesus   himself 


*^  Schleiermacher,  uber  den  Lukas,  s.  182,  196  f.  ;  Olshausen,  in  loc,  and  the  writen 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note. 
*«  Utsup.  180. 
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dines  with  a  Pharisee,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  observed  that  he  neglects  the 
usual  washings.  This  is  an  evident  cHmax  :  hearing,  witnessing,  taking  food 
together.  Was  it  formed,  in  the  descending  gradation,  from  Luke  to 
Matthew,  or,  in  the  ascending  one,  from  Matthew  to  Luke  ?  From  the 
point  of  view  adopted  by  the  recent  critics  of  the  first  gospel,  the  former 
mode  will  be  held  the  most  probable,  namely,  that  the  memory  of  the  original 
scene,  the  repast  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  was  lost  in  the  process  of  tradition, 
and  is  therefore  wanting  in  the  first  gospel.  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  that  this  discourse  was  uttered  under  the  circumstances  with  which 
it  is  invested  by  Luke,  it  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  course  of 
tradition,  when  once  in  possession  of  so  dramatic  a  particular  as  a  feast,  to  let 
it  fall  again,  but  rather  to  supply  it,  if  lacking.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
legend  is  to  transform  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  the  mediate  into  the 
immediate,  hearsay  into  vision,  the  spectator  into  the  participator ;  and  as 
the  offence  taken  against  Jesus  by  the  Pharisees  referred,  among  other  things, 
to  the  usages  of  the  table,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  legend  to  asso- 
ciate the  origin  of  the  offence  with  a  particular  place  and  occasion,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  imagine  invitations  given  to  Jesus  by  Pharisees— invitations 
which  would  be  historically  suspicious,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Luke 
alone  knows  anything  of  them.  Here,  then,  we  again  find  Luke  in  his 
favourite  employment  of  furnishing  a  frame  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
tradition  had  delivered  to  him  ;  a  procedure  much  farther  removed  from 
historic  faithfuhiess,  than  the  effort  of  Matthew  to  give  unity  to  discourses 
gathered  firom  different  periods,  without  adding  matter  of  his  own.  The 
formation  of  the  climax  above  displayed,  can  only  be  conceived,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  relation  between  the  synoptists,  in  the  following 
manner:  Mark,  who  in  this  instance  evidently  had  Matthew  before  him, 
enriched  his  account  with  the  dramatic  expression  l86vT€i ;  while  Luke,  inde- 
pendent of  both,  has  added  a  repast,  Scinrov,  whether  presented  to  him  by  a 
more  developed  tradition,  or  invented  by  his  own  more  fertile  imagination. 
Together  with  this  unhistorical  position,  the  proportions  themselves  seem  to 
be  disfigured  in  Luke  (xi.  39-41,  49),  and  the  observation  of  the  lawyer, 
Mastery  thus  saying  thou  reproachest  us  also  (xi.  45),  too  much  resembles  an 
artificial  transition  from  the  philippic  against  the  Pharisees,  to  that  against  the 
doctors  of  the  law.** 

Another  passage  in  this  discourse  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
It  is  that  (v.  35)  in  which  Jesus  threatens  his  cotemporaries,  that  all  the 
innocent  blood  shed  from  that  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  slain  in  the  temple,  will  be  required  of  their  generation.  The  Zacharias 
of  whom  such  an  end  is  narrated  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20  ff.  was  a  son,  not  of 
Barachias,  but  of  Jehoiada.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  Zacharias,  the 
son  of  Baruch,  who  came  to  a  similar  end  in  the  Jewish  war.**^  Moreover,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  Jesus  would  refer  to  a  murder  which  took  place  850  b.c. 
as  the  last.  Hence  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  we  have  in  v.  35  a  prophecy, 
and  afterwards,  a  confusion  of  the  earlier  with  the  later  event ;  and  the  latter 
notion  has  been  used  as  an  accessory  proof  that  the  first  gospel  is  a  posterior 
compilation.^^  It  is,  however,  equally  probable,  that  the  Zacharias,  son  of 
Jehoiada,  whose  death  is  narrated  in  the  Chronicles,  has  been  confounded 
with  the  prophet  Zechariah,  who  was  a  son  of  Barachias  (Zech.  i.  i  ;  LXX. ; 

••  Comp.  De  Wctte,  cxeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  189.  I,  2,  s.  67,  76. 
**  Joseph.,  b.  j.  iv.  v.  4. 

'^  Eicbhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  N.T.,  I,  s.  510  ff.  ;  Hug,  Einl.  in  das  N.T.,  2,  s.  10  ft ; 
Credner,  Einl.,  I,  s.  207. 
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Baruch,  in  Josephus,  is  not  the  same  name) ;  ^'  especially  as  a  Taiguin, 
evidently  in  consequence  of  a  like  confusion  with  the  prophet  who  was  a 
grandson  of  Iddo^  calls  the  murdered  Zechariah  a  son  of  Iddo.^  The  murder 
of  a  prophet,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  23),  was  doubtless  subsequent  to 
that  of  Zechariah,  but  in  the  Jewish  order  of  the  canonical  books,  Jeremiah 
precedes  the  Chronicles ;  and  to  oppose  a  murder  revealed  in  the  first 
canonical  book,  to  one  recorded  in  the  last,  was  entirely  in  the  style  of 
Jewish  parlance.** 

After  having  considered  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  given  by  Matthew, 
and  compared  them  with  their  parallels,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
had  come  before  us  in  previous  discussions,  or  which  have  yet  to  come  before 
us  in  our  examination  of  single  incidents  in  the  public  ministry,  or  of  the 
history  of  the  passion  :  it  might  appear  requisite  to  the  completeness  of  our 
criticism,  that  we  should  also  give  a  separate  investigation  to  the  connexion 
in  which  the  two  other  synoptists  give  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  from  this 
point  review  the  parallels  in  Matthew.  But  we  have  already  cast  a  compara- 
tive glance  over  the  most  remarkable  discourses  in  Luke  and  Mark,  and  gone 
through  the  parables  which  are  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  as  to  the  remainder  of 
what  they  offer  in  the  form  of  discourses,  it  will  either  come  under  our  future 
consideration,  or  if  not,  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  to  be  criticised,  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  foregoing  investigations. 

"  Vid.  Theile,  iiber  Zacharias  Barachias  Sohn,  in  Winer's  und  Engelhardt's  neuem  krit. 
Joum.,  2,  s.  401  fT. ;  De  Wette,  in  loc. 

^*  Targum  Thren.  ii.  20,  in  Wetstein,  s.  491. 
*•  Comp.  De  VVette,  in  loc 
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DISCOURSES   OF  JESUS   IN  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 


§  80. 
CONVERSATION   OF  JESUS  WITH   NICODEMUS. 

The  first  considerable  specimen  which  the  fourth  gospel  gives  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  is  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus  (iii.  1-2 1).  In  the  previous 
chapter  (23-25)  it  is  narrated,  that  during  the  first  passover  attended  by  Jesus 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  he  had  won  many  to  faith  in  him 
by  the  miracles^  cnz/xcia,  which  he  performed,  but  that  he  did  not  commit 
himself  to  them  because  he  saw  through  them  :  he  was  aware,  that  is,  of  the 
uncertainty  and  impurity  of  their  faith.  Then  follows  in  our  present  chapter, 
as  an  example,  not  only  of  the  adherents  whom  Jesus  had  found  even  thus 
early,  but  also  of  the  wariness  with  which  he  tested  and  received  them,  a 
more  detailed  account  how  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  and  a  Pharisee, 
applied  to  him,  and  how  he  was  treated  by  Jesus. 

It  is  through  the  Gospel  of  John  alone  that  we  learn  anything  of  this 
Nicodemus,  who  in  vii.  50  f.  appears  as  the  advocate  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  to 
protest  against  his  being  condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  in  xix.  39  as  the 
partaker  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  of  the  care  of  interring  Jesus.  Modern 
criticism,  with  reason,  considers  it  surprising  that  Matthew  (with  the  other 
synoptists)  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  this  remarkable  adherent  of 
Jesus,  and  that  we  have  to  gather  all  our  knowledge  of  him  from  the  fourth 
gospel ;  since  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Nicodemus  stood  to  Jesus,  and 
his  participation  in  the  care  of  his  interment,  must  have  been  as  well  known 
to  Matthew  as  to  John.  This  difficulty  has  been  numbered  among  the  argu- 
ments which  are  thought  to  prove  that  the  first  gospel  was  not  written  by  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  but  was  the  product  of  a  tradition  considerably  more  remote 
from  the  time  and  locality  of  Jesus.^  But  the  fact  is  that  the  common  fund 
of  tradition  on  which  all  the  synoptists  drew  had  preserved  no  notice  of  this 
Nicodemus.  With  touching  piety  the  Christian  legend  has  recorded  in  the 
tablets  of  her  memory,  the  names  of  all  the  others  who  helped  to  render  the 
last  honours  to  their  murdered  master — of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  the  two 
Marys  (Matt,  xxvii.  57-61  parall.);  why  then  was  Nicodemus  the  only 
neglected  one — he  who  was  especially  distinguished  among  those  who  tended 
the  remains  of  Jesus,  by  his  nocturnal  interview  with  the  teacher  sent  from 
God,  and  by  his  advocacy  of  him  among  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees?  It 
is  so  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  name  of  this  man,  if  he  had  really  assumed 
such  a  position,  would  have  vanished  from  the  popular  evangelical  tradition, 

'  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  321. 
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without  leaving  a  single  trace,  that  one  is  induced  to  inquire  whether  the 
contrary  supposition  be  not  more  capable  of  explanation  :  namely,  that  such 
k^  a  relation  between  Nicodemus  and  Jesus  might  have  been  fabricated  by 
tradition,  and  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  without  having 
really  subsisted. 

John  xii.  42,  it  is  expressly  said  that  many  among  the  chief  rulers  believed 
on  Jesus,  but  concealed  their  faith  from  dread  of  excommunication  by  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  laved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God} 
That  towards  the  end  of  his  career  many  people  of  rank  believed  in  Jesus, 
even  in  secret  only,  is  not  very  probable,  since  no  indication  of  it  appears  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  for  that  the  advice  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34  ff.)  did 
not  originate  in  a  positively  favourable  disposition  towards  the  cause  of 
Jesus,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  spirit  of  his  disciple  Saul 
Moreover  the  synoptists  make  Jesus  declare  in  plain  terms  that  the  secret  of 
his  Messiahship  had  been  revealed  only  to  babes^  and  hidden  from  the  wise 
2LVid  prudent  (Matt.  xi.  25  ;  Luke  x.  21),  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  the  only 
individual  of  the  ruling  class  whom  they  mention  as  an  adherent  of  Jesus. 
Huw,  then,  if  Jesus  did  not  really  attach  to  himself  any  from  the  upper  ranks, 
came  the  case  to  be  represented  differently  at  a  later  period?  In  John  vii' 
48  f.  we  read  that  the  Pharisees  sought  to  disparage  Jesus  by  the  remark  that 
none  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees,  but  only  the  ignorant  populace, 
believed  on  him ;  and  even  later  adversaries  of  Christianity,  for  example, 
Celsus,  laid  great  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  had  as  his  disci- 
ples hnpprjTov^  dvOpttnrov^y  rtXwva^  koI  vavra?  tov9  vovrfporarav^}  This 
reproach  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  early  church,  and  though  as  long  as 
her  members  were  drawn  only  from  the  people,  she  might  reflect  with  satis- 
faction on  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  had  pronounced  the  poor, 
wTwxovsy  and  simpley  vrprCovSj  blessed :  yet  so  soon  as  she  was  joined  by  men 
of  rank  and  education,  these  would  lean  to  the  idea  that  converts  like  them- 
selves had  not  been  wanting  to  Jesus  during  his  life.  But,  it  would  be 
objected,  nothing  had  been  hitherto  known  of  such  converts.  Naturally 
enough,  it  might  be  answered ;  since  fear  of  their  equals  would  induce  them 
to  conceal  their  relations  with  Jesus.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  any  number  of  secret  adherents  among  the  higher  class  (John 
xii.  42  f.).  But,  it  would  be  further  urged,  how  could  they  have  intercourse 
with  Jesus  unobserved?  Under  the  veil  of  the  night,  would  be  the  answer; 
and  thus  the  scene  was  laid  for  the  interviews  of  such  men  with  Jesus  (xix- 
39).  This,  however,  would  not  suffice  ;  a  representative  of  this  class  must 
actually  appear  on  the  scene  :  Joseph  of  Arimathea  might  have  been  chosen, 
his  name  being  still  extant  in  the  synoptical  tradition ;  but  the  idea  of  him 
was  too  definite,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  legend  to  name  more  than  one 
eminent  friend  of  Jesus.  Hence  a  new  personage  was  devised,  whose  Greek 
name  NtKd8i;/xos  seems  to  point  him  out  significantly  as  the  representative  of 
the  dominant  class.*  That  this  development  of  the  legend  is  confined  to  the 
fourth  gospel,  is  to  be  explained,  partly  by  the  generally  admitted  lateness  of 
its  origin,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  in  the  evidently  more  cultivated 
circle  in  which   it  arose,  the   limitation   of  the  adherents  of  Jesus  to  the 

'  This  **  secret  information  "  is  very  welcome  to  Dr.  Paulus,  because  it  gives  a  useful  hint 
**  as  10  many  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  obvious  "  (L.  J.  I, 
b,  s.  141) ;  that  is  Paulus,  like  Bahrdt  and  Venturini,  though  less  openly,  is  fond  of  using 
such  secret  and  influential  allies  as  dcus  ex  machind^  for  the  explanation  of  much  that  is  mira- 
culous in  the  life  of  Jesus  (the  transfiguration,  residence  after  the  resurrection,  etc.). 

'  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  62. 

^  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  kindred  names  Nicolaus  and  Nicolaitans. 
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common  people  would  be  more  ofTensive,  than  in  the  circle  in  which  the 
synoptical  tradition  was  formed  Thus  the  reproach  which  modern  criticism 
has  cast  on  the  first  gospel,  on  the  score  of  its  silence  respecting  Nicodemus, 
is  turned  upon  the  fourth,  on  the  score  of  its  information  on  the  same 
subject. 

These  considerations,  however,  should  not  create  any  prejudice  against  the 
ensuing  conversation,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  our  investigations.  This 
may  still  be  in  the  main  genuine ;  Jesus  may  have  held  such  a  conversation 
with  one  of  [his  adherents,  and  our  Evangelist  may  have  embellished  it  no 
further  than  by  making  this  interlocutor  a  man  of  rank.  Neither  will  we, 
with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  take  umbrage  at  the  opening  address  of 
Nicodemus,  nor  complain,  with  him,  that  there  is  a  want  of  connexion 
between  that  address  and  the  answer  of  Jesus.^  The  requisition  of  a  new  birth 
{y€wrfirf¥ajL  fllvcD^cv),  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  summons  with  which  Jesus  opens  his 
ministry  in  the  synoptical  gospels.  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.  New  birth,  or  new  creation,  was  a  current  image  among  the  Jews, 
especially  as  denoting  the  conversion  of  an  idolater  into  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  customary  to  say  of  Abraham,  that  when,  according  to  the 
Jewish  supposition,  he  renounced  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
he  became  a  new  creature  (nB'nn  nna).«  The  proselyte,  too,  in  allusion  to 
his  relinquishing  all  his  previous  associations,  was  compared  to  a  new-born 
child.''  That  such  phraseology  was  common  among  the  Jews  at  that  period, 
is  shown  by  the  confidence  with  which  Paul  applies,  as  if  it  required  no 
explanation,  the  term  new  creation^  Kaart)  KTto-t?,  to  those  truly  converted  to 
Christ.  Now,  if  Jesus  required,  even  from  the  Jews,  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  into  the  messianic  kingdom,  the  new  birth  which  they  ascribed  to 
their  heathen  proselytes,  Nicodemus  might  naturally  wonder  at  the  requisi- 
tion, since  the  Israelite  thought  himself,  as  such,  unconditionally  entitled  to 
that  kingdom :  and  this  is  the  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  his 
question  v.  4.*  But  Nicodemus  does  not  ask,  How  canst  thou  say  that  a 
Jew,  or  a  child  of  Abraham,  must  be  born  again  ?  His  ground  of  wonder  is 
that  Jesus  appears  to  suppose  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  born  again,  and 
that  when  he  is  old.  It  does  not,  therefore,  astonish  him  that  spiritual  new 
birth  should  be  expected  in  a  Jew,  but  corporeal  new  birth  in  a  man.  How 
an  oriental,  to  whom  figurative  speech  in  general — how  a  Jew,  to  whom  the 
image  of  the  new  birth  in  particular  must  have  been  familiar — how  especially 
a  master  of  Israel^  in  whom  the  misconstruction  of  figurative  phrases  cannot, 
as  in  the  apostles  (e.g.  Matt  xv.  15  f. ;  xvi.  7),  be  ascribed  to  want  of  educa- 
tion— could  understand  this  expression  literally,  has  been  matter  of  extreme 
surprise  to  expositors  of  all  parties,  as  well  as  to  Jesus  (v.  10).  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  the  Pharisee  really  understood  Jesus,  and  only  intended  by 
his  question  to  test  the  ability  of  Jesus  to  interpret  his  figurative  expression 

*  Prob.,  p.  44.  Brctschneider  is  right,  however,  in  declaring  against  KuinoFs  method  of 
supplying  a  connexion  between  the  discourses  in  John,  by  the  insertion  of  propositions  and 
intermediate  discourses,  supposed  to  have  been  omitted.  Liicke  judiciously  admits  (i,  p. 
446)  that  if,  in  John,  something  appears  to  be  wanting  between  two  consecutive  expressions 
of  Jesus,  we  are  yet  to  supf>ose  that  there  was  an  immediate  connexion  between  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist,  and  it  is  this  connexion  which  it  is  the  task  of  exegesis  to  ascertain. 
In  truth  the  discourses  in  the  fourth  gospel  are  never  entirely  wanting  in  connexion  (apart 
from  the  exceptions  to  be  noticed  in  §  81),  though  that  connexion  is  sometimes  very  latent. 

*  Bereschilh  R.,  sect  39  f.  xxxviii.  2.  Bammidbar  R.,  s.  ii  f.  ccxi.  2.  Tanchuma  f.  v.  2, 
in  Schottgen,  i.  s.  704.     Something  similar  is  said  of  Moses,  from  Schemoth  R.,  ib. 

'  Jevamoth  f.  Ixii.  i,  xcii.  i,  in  Lightfoot,  p.  984. 

*  E.g.  Knapp,  comm.  in  colloq.  Christi  cum  Nicod.  in  loc 
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into  a  simple  proposition  :  ^  but  Jesus  does  not  treat  him  as  a  hypocrite^  as 
in  that  case  he  must  have  done — he  continues  to  instruct  him,  as  one  really 
ignorant  ov  yivwaKovra  (v.  lo).     Others  give  the  question  the  following  turn: 
This  cannot  be  meant  in  a  physical  sense,  how  then  otherwise  ?  ^^     Bat  the 
true  drift  of  the  question  is  rather  the  contrary :  By  these  words  I  can  only 
understand  physical  new  birth,  but  how  is  this  possible  ?     Our  wonder  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  Jewish  doctor,  therefore,  returns  upon  us ;  and  it  is  heigh- 
tened when,  after  the  copious  explanation  of  Jesus  (v.  5-^),  that  the  new 
birth  which  he  required  was  a  spiritual  birth^  yGnnfirivax  ck  rov  irvcv/ioroc, 
Nicodemus  has  made  no  advance  in  comprehension,  but  asks  with  the  same 
obtuseness  as  before  (v.  9),  How  can  these  things  be  f    By  this  last  difficulty 
Liicke  is  so  straitened,  that,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  exegetical  tact,  he  refers 
the  continued  amazement  of  Nicodemus  (as  other  expositors  had  referred  his 
original  question)  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  maintained  the  necessity  of 
new  birth  even  for  Israelites.     But,  in  that  case,  Nicodemus  would  have 
inquired  concerning  the  necessity,  not  the  possibility,  of  that  birth ;  instead 
of  asking.  Bow  can  these  things  be  ?  he  would  have  asked.  Why  must  these 
things  be  ?     This  inconceivable  mistake  in  a  Jewish  doctor  is  not  then  to 
be  explained  away,  and  our  surprise  must  become  strong  suspicion  so  soon  as 
it  can  be  shown,  that  legend  or  the  Evangelist  had  inducements  to  represent 
this  individual  as  more  simple  than  he  really  was.     First,  then,  it  must  occur 
to  us,  that  in  all  descriptions  and  recitals,  contrasts  are  eagerly  exhibited; 
hence  in  the  representation  of  a  colloquy  in  which  one  party  is  the  teacher, 
the  other  the  taught,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  create  a  contrast  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  former  by  exaggerating  the  simplicity  of  the  latter.     Further, 
we  must  remember  the  satisfaction  it  must  give  to  a  Christian  mind  of  that 
age,  to  place  a  master  of  Israel  in  the  position  of  an  unintelligent  person,  by 
the  side  of  the  Master  of  the  Christians.     Lastly,  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
more  clearly,  the  constant  method  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  in  detailing  the 
conversations  of  Jesus,  to  form  the  knot  and  the  progress  of  the  discussion, 
by  making  the  interlocutors  understand  literally  what  Jesus  intended  figura- 
tively. 

In  reply  to  the  second  query  of  Nicodemus,  Jesus  takes  entirely  the  tone 
of  the  fourth  Evangelist's  prologue  (v.  11-13).^^  The  question  hence  arises, 
whether  the  Evangelist  borrowed  from  Jesus,  or  lent  to  him  his  own  style. 
A  previous  investigation  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.** 
But  this  inquiry  referred  merely  to  the  form  of  the  discourses  ;  in  relation  to 
their  matter,  its  analogy  with  the  ideas  of  Philo,  does  not  authorize  us  at 
once  to  conclude  that  the  writer  here  puts  his  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus ;  ^*  because  the  expressions.  We  speak  that  we 
do  knoWy  etc.  o  ot^a/icv  XoXov/icv  k.  r.  X.,  and,  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  etc.  ouScls  dvafiifirjKfv  k.  t.  X.,  have  an  analogy  with  Matt.  xi.  27; 
and  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  which  is  here  propounded, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  foreign  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 

V.  14  and  15  Jesus  proceeds  from  the  more  simple  things  of  the  earth, 
cVtyctots,  the  communications  concerning  the  new  birth,  to  the  more  difficult 

•  Paulus,  Comm.  4,  s.  183.     L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  176. 

***  Liicke  and  Tholiick,  in  loc. 

^'IIl.    II:   6  i<apdKafj.ty  naprrvpoviiev  koX  I.    l8 :    Otov    ovZtlt    iu^paxe    wwwon.     i 

rijp  fiapTvplop  iifxwif  06  Xa/x^di^ere.     13  *  koI       /jLWoy€prjs  vl6f,  6  &y  €ls  top  koXtop  tw  rarp6t 
odSeis  dpa^4prjK€P  els  rbif  o^pavbp,  c£  ^117  6  iK       iK€tPOS  i^yjyfyraTO. 

rod  oifpapov  KarafiiiSf  6  vlbs  rov  dvOpufwov  6  1 1  :  — koI  qI  fSiOi  avrop  01/  TO/>Aa/3or. 

C>P  iP  T(p  oCptwif. 
. »«  Sup.  §  46. 

>'  This  is  informed  in  the  Probabilia,  p.  46. 
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things  of  heaven,  cTrovpavtots,  the  announcement  of  the  destination  of  the 
Messiah  to  a  vicarious  death.  The  Son  of  Man,  he  says,  must  be  lifted  up 
(wl/taO^ai,  which,  in  John's  phraseology,  signifies  crucifixion,  with  an  allusion 
to  a  glorifying  exaltation),  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  the 
brazen  serpent  Num.  xxi.  8,  9.  Here  many  questions  press  upon  us.  Is  it 
credible,  that  Jesus  already,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  public  ministry, 
foresaw  his  death,  and  in  the  specific  form  of  crucifixion  ?  and  that  long 
before  he  instructed  his  disciples  on  this  point,  he  made  a  communication  on 
the  subject  to  a  Pharisee  ?  Can  it  be  held  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  as  a  teacher,  that  he  should  impart  such  knowledge  toNicodemus? 
Even  Liicke  ^*  puts  the  question  why,  when  Nicodemus  had  not  understood 
the  more  obvious  doctrine,  Jesus  tormented  him  with  the  more  recondite, 
and  especially  with  the  secret  of  the  Messiah's  death,  which  was  then  so 
remote  ?  He  answers :  it  accords  perfectly  with  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  as  a 
teacher,  that  he  should  reveal  the  sufferings  appointed  for  him  by  God  as 
early  as  possible,  because  no  instruction  was  better  adapted  to  cast  down 
false  worldly  hopes.  But  the  more  remote  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  death 
from  the  conceptions  of  his  cotemporaries,  owing  to  the  worldliness  of  their 
expectations,  the  more  impressively  and  unequivocally  must  Jesus  express 
that  idea,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  it ;  not  in  an  enigmatical  form  which  he 
could  not  be  sure  that  Nicodemus  would  understand.  Liicke  continues  : 
Nicodemus  was  a  man  open  to  instruction  ;  one  of  whom  good  might  be 
expected.  But  in  this  very  conversation,  his  dulness  of  comprehension  in 
earthly  things^  lirCyiia^  had  evinced  that  he  must  have  still  less  capacity  for 
heavenly  things^  iwovpdvia  \  and,  according  to  v.  12,  Jesus  himself  despaired 
of  enlightening  him  with  respect  to  them.  Liicke,  however,  observes,  that  it 
was  a  practice  with  Jesus  to  follow  up  easy  doctrine  which  had  not  been 
comprehended,  by  difficult  doctrine  which  was  of  course  less  comprehensible  ; 
that  he  purposed  thus  to  give  a  spur  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  by 
straining  their  attention,  engage  them  to  reflect.  But  the  examples  which 
Liicke  adduces  of  such  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  fourth  gospel.  Now  the  very  point  in  question  is,  whether  that  gospel 
correctly  represents  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  consequently  Liicke  argues  in  a 
circle.  We  have  seen  a  similar  procedure  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  we  have  already  declared  our  opinion 
that  such  an  overburthening  of  weak  faculties  with  enigma  on  enigma,  does 
not  accord  with  the  wise  rule  as  to  the  communication  of  doctrine,  which  the 
same  gospel  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  xvi.  12.  It  would  not  stimulate, 
but  confuse,  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  who  persisted  in  a  misapprehension  of 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  new  birth,  to  present  to  him  the  novel  compari- 
son of  the  Messiah  and  his  death,  to  the  brazen  serpent  and  its  effects ;  a 
comparison  quite  incongruous  with  his  Jewish  ideas.^^  In  the  first  three 
Gospels  Jesus  pursues  an  entirely  different  course.  In  these,  where  a  mis- 
construction betrays  itself  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  Jesus  (except  where  he 
breaks  off  altogether,  or  where  it  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  unhistorically 
associates  a  number  of  metaphorical  discourses)  applies  himself  with  the 
assiduity  of  an  earnest  teacher  to  the  thorough  explanation  of  the  difficulty, 
and  not  until  he  has  effected  this  does  he  proceed,  step  by  step,  to  convey 
further  instruction  (e.g.  Matt  xiii.  10  ff.,  36  ff.,  xv.   16,  xvi.  8  ff.).*®    This 

**  Ut  sup.  p.  476. 

*^  Comp.  Bretschneider,  ut  sup. 

^*  De  Wette  adduces  as  examples  of  a  similar  procedure  on  the  part  of  Jesus  in  the 
synoptical  (;ospelSt  Matt.  xix.  21,  xx.  22  f.  But  these  two  cases  are  of  a  totally  different 
luod  from  the  one  under  consideration  in  John.     We  have  here  to  treat  of  a  wa.tL\.  o^  ^x>\bl- 
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is  the  method  of  a  wise  teacher ;  on  the  contrary,  to  leap  from  one  subject 
to  another,  to  overburthen  and  strain  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  a  mode  of 
instruction  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  attributes  to  Jesus,  is  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  that  character.  To  explain  this  inconsistency,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  thought  to  heighten  in  the  most  effective 
manner  the  contrast  which  appears  from  the  first,  between  the  wisdom  of  the 
one  party  and  the  incapacity  of  the  other,  by  representing  the  teacher  as 
overwhelming  the  pupil,  who  put  unintelligent  questions  on  the  most  elemeo- 
tary  doctrine,  with  lofty  and  difficult  themes,  beneath  which  his  £Etculties  are 
laid  prostrate. 

From  V.  i6,  even  those  commentators  who  pretend  to  some  ability  in  this 
department,  lose  all  hope  of  showing  that  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  may 
have  been  spoken  by  Jesus.  Not  only  does  Paulus  make  this  confession,  but 
even  Olshausen,  with  a  concise  statement  of  his  reasons. ^^  At  the  above 
verse,  any  special  reference  to  Nicodemus  vanishes,  and  there  is  commenced 
an  entirely  general  discourse  on  the  destination  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  confer 
a  blessing  on  the  world,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  unbelief  forfeits  this 
blessing.  Moreover,  these  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  form,  which  at  one 
moment  appears  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Evangelist's  introduction,  and  at 
another  has  a  striking  similarity  with  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John.^ 
in  particular,  the  expression,  the  only  begotten  Son,  6  /novoyev^  vios,  which  is 
repeatedly  (v.  i6  and  i8)  attributed  to  Jesus  as  a  designation  of  his  own 
person,  is  nowhere  else  found  in  his  mouth,  even  in  the  fourth  gospel ;  this 
circumstance,  however,  marks  it  still  more  positively  as  a  favourite  phrase  of 
the  Evangelist  (i.  14-18),  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistles  (i  John  iv.  9). 
Further,  many  things  are  spoken  of  as  past,  which  at  the  supposed  period  of 
this  conversation  with  Nicodemus  were  yet  future.  For  even  if  the  words, 
Ae  gave,  cScdkcv,  refer  not  to  the  giving  over  to  death,  but  to  the  sending  of 
the  Messiah  into  the  world  ;  the  expressions,  men  loved  darkness  -qydvrfaav  ot 
avOpwTTOi  TO  (TicaTos,  and,  t/ietr  deeds  were  evil,  rjv  irovrfpa  avrtov  ra  tpya  (v.  19), 
as  Liicke  also  remarks,  could  only  be  used  after  the  triumph  of  darkness  had 
been  achieved  in  the  rejection  and  execution  of  Jesus :  they  belong  then  to 
the  Evangelist's  point  of  view  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  not  to  that  of  Jesus 
when  on  the  threshold  of  his  public  ministry.  In  general  the  whole  of  this 
discourse  attributed  to  Jesus,  with  its  constant  use  of  the  third  person  to 
designate  the  supposed  speaker  ;  with  its  dogmatical  terms  only  begotten,  lights 
and  the  like,  applied  to  Jesus ;  with  its  comprehensive  view  of  the  crisis  and 
its  results,  which  the  appearance  of  Jesus  produced,  is  far  too  objective  for 
us  to  believe  that  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.     Jesus  could  not  speak  thus 

prehension,  in  the  face  of  which  it  is  surprising  that  Jesus  instead  of  descending  to  its  level, 
chooses  to  elevate  himself  to  a  still  less  attainable  altitude.  In  the  passages  quoted  from 
the  synoptists,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  examples  of  an  excessive  self-valuation,  too  high 
an  estimate  of  their  ability  to  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus,  on  the  part  of  the  rich  young  min 
and  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Jesus  with  perfect  propriety  checks  their  egotistic  ardour  by 
the  abrupt  presentation  of  a  higher  demand.  These  instances  could  only  be  parallel  with 
that  of  Nicodemus,  if  the  latter  had  piqued  himself  on  his  enlightenment,  and  Jesus,  by  t 
sudden  flight  into  a  higher  region,  had  sought  to  convince  him  of  his  ignorance. 

^^  Bibl.  Comm.  2,  s.  96. 

"  III.  19  :  alhjj  di  iariv  ^  Kplffif,  Sri  rb  I.  9 :  ^Jv  rb  ^t  rb  dXi^iyftr,  rb  ^vrli» 

^s  i\if\v$€¥  els  rbw  xSc-fiOPy  koI  i^ydin^trar  ol       wdrra  AvOptawop,  ipfxbyuerwf   tit   rbv  K6ffi»' 
MptoToi  fiSXXop  rb  enLrot  fj  rb  ifnat.  5  :  kcX  rb   ^Gn  iv  rij  CKorlg.  ^airet,  lad  1l 

III.    16  :    olhu  yb.p  ^dmifffp  b   0€bt  rbp       CKorla  airrb  ov  Kar{\a^p, 
KocfJLOP,    &ffr€   rbp  vlbp   airroO   top  fiopoyepij  I   John    iv.    9 :    Ip    rv&rtf    i^optpv^   ^ 

HuKtPf  fpa  ras    b  wiffreinop  tls  aurbp,  fiii      dydmi  rw  BtoO  ip  ^iup,  iri  rbp  vl^  avrcO  rhf 
dwbXnnu  dXX'  fxv  ^^>^  aliipiop.  fiopcytpij  dretfretXcr  6  Ms  tit  rbf  tirpm,  &t 

f^wfA€P  91  airav. 
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of  himself,  but  the  Evangelist  might  speak  thus  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  sam^ 
expedient  has  been  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist's  discourse  already 
considered,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Jesus  is  the  speaker  down  to  v.  16, 
but  that  from  that  point  the  Evangelist  appends  his  own  dogmatic  reflections.^® 
But  there  is  again  here  no  intimation  of  such  a  transition  in  the  text ;  rather, 
the  connecting  word  for^  yap  (v.  16),  seems  to  indicate  a  continuation  of 
the  same  discouise.  No  writer,  and  least  of  all  the  fouith  Evangelist  (comp. 
vii.  39,  xi.  51  f.,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  37  ff.),  would  scatter  his  own  observations 
thus  undistinguishingly,  unless  he  wished  to  create  a  misapprehension.^^ 

If  then  it  be  established  that  the  evangelist,  from  v.  16  to  the  end  of  the 
discourse,  means  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  speaker,  while  Jesus  can  never 
have  so  spoken,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  half  measure  adopted  by 
Liicke,  when  he  maintains  that  it  is  really  Jesus  who  continues  to  speak  from 
the  above  passage,  but  that  the  Evangelist  has  inwoven  his  own  explanations 
and  amplifications  more  liberally  than  before.  For  this  admission  under- 
mines all  certainty  as  to  how  far  the  discourse,  belongs  to  Jesus,  and  how  far 
to  the  Evangelist ;  besides,  as  the  discourse  is  distinguished  by  the  closest 
uniformity  of  thought  and  style,  it  must  be  ascribed  either  wholly  to  Jesus  or 
wholly  to  the  Evangelist  Of  these  two  alternatives  the  former  is,  according 
to  the  above  considerations,  impossible ;  we  are  therefore  restricted  to  the 
latter,  which  we  have  observed  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  manner  of 
the  fourth  Evangelist. 

But  not  only  on  the  passage  v.  16-21  must  we  pass  this  judgment :  v.  14 
has  appeared  to  us  out  of  keeping  wiih  the  position  of  Jesus ;  and  the  be- 
haviour of  Nicodemus,  v.  4  and  9,  altogether  inconceivable.  Thus  in  the 
very  first  sample,  when  compared  with  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  made  on  John  iii.  22  ff.,  iv.  i  ff.,  the  fourth  gospel  presents  to  us  all 
the  peculiarities  which  characterize  its  mode  of  reporting  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.  They  are  usually  commenced  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  so  far  as 
this  extends,  the  lever  that  propels  the  conversation  is  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  spiritual  sense  and  the  carnal  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
Jesus ;  generally,  however,  the  dialogue  is  merged  into  an  uninterrupted  dis- 
course, in  which  the  writer  blends  the  person  of  Jesus  with  his  own,  and 
makes  the  former  use  concerning  himself,  language  which  could  only  be  used 
by  John  concerning  Jesus. 

§  81. 

THE  DISCOURSES   OF  JESUS,   JOHN   V.-XII. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  John,  a  long  discourse  of  Jesus  is  connected  with  a 
cure  wrought  by  him  on  the  sabbath  (19-47).     The  mode  in  which  Jesus  at 

**  Paulus  and  Olshausen,  in  loc. 

••  Tholuck  (GlaubwUrdigkeit,  s.  335)  adduces  as  examples  of  a  similar  unobserved  fusion 
of  a  discoane  quoted  from  a  foreign  source,  with  the  writer's  own  matter,  Gal.  ii.  14  ff. 
Kuseb.,  H.  E.  iii  I,  39.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jes.  53.  But  such  instances  in  an  epistle,  a 
commentary  or  an  historical  work  interspersed  with  reasoning  and  criticism  are  not  parallel 
with  those  in  an  historicul  narrative  of  the  nature  of  our  fourth  gospel.  In  works  of  the 
former  kind,  the  reader  expects  the  author  to  reason,  and  hence,  when  the  discourse  of 
another  party  has  been  introduced,  he  is  prepared  at  the  slightest  pause  to  see  the  authi^ 
again  take  up  the  argument.  It  is  quite  different  with  a  work  like  our  fourth  gospel.  Th« 
introduction,  it  U  true,  is  put  forth  as  the  author's  own  reasoning,  and  it  is  there  quite  natural 
that  after  a  brief  quotation  from  the  discourse  of  another,  v.  15,  he  should,  at  v.  16,  resume 
the  character  of  speaker  without  any  express  intimation.  But  when  once  he  has  entered  on 
his  narrative,  which  is  strictly  a  recital  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been  said,  all 
tliat  he  annexes  without  any  mark  of  distinction  (as  e.g.  xii.  37)  to  a  discourse  explicitly 
ascribed  to  another,  must  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that  discourse. 
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V.  1 7  defends  his  activity  on  the  sabbath,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  distingaished 
from  that  adopted  by  him  in  the  earlier  gospels.      These  ascribe  to  him,  in 
such  cases,  three  arguments  :  the  example  of  David,  who  ate  the  shew-bread ; 
the  precedent  of  the  sabbatical  labours  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  quoted 
also  in  John  vii.  23  (Matt.  xii.  3  ff.  parall.) ;  and  the  course  pursued  with 
respect  to  an  ox,  sheep,  or  ass,  that  falls  into  the  pit  (Matt.  xii.  ii,  paralL), 
or  is  led  out  to  watering  on  the  sabbath  (Luke  xiii.  18) :  all  which  arguments 
are  entirely  in  the  practical  spirit  that  characterizes  the  popular  teaching  of 
Jesus.     The  fourth  Evangelist,  on  the  contrary,  makes  him  argue  from  the 
uninterrupted  activity  of  God,  and  reminds  us  by  the  expression  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  6  TraTijp  l»$  ap/n 
^pyo^erat,  of  a  principle  in  the  Alexandrian  metaphysics,  viz.  God  never  ceases 
to  act^  irotcov  6  ^€09  ovScTTorc  ^avcrcu :  ^  a  metaphysical  proposition  more  likely 
to  be  familiar  to  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  than  to  Jesus.      In  the 
synoptical  gospels,  miracles  of  healing  on  the  sabbath  are  followed  up  by 
declarations  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  the  sabbatical  institution,  a 
species  of  instruction  of  which  the  people  were  greatly  in  need ;  but  in  the 
present  passage,  a  digression  is  immediately  made  to  the  main  theme  of  the 
gospel,  the  person  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father.      The  perpetual 
recurrence  of  this  theme  in  the  fourth  gospel  has  led  its  adversaries,  doc 
without  reason,  to  accuse  it  of  a  tendency  purely  theoretic,  and  directed  to 
the  glorification  of  Jesus.     In  the  matter  of  the  succeeding  discourse  there  is 
nothing  to  create  a  difficulty,  nothing  that  Jesus  might  not  have  spoken,  for 
it  treats,  with  the  strictest  coherence,  of  things  which  the  Jews  expected  of 
the  Messiah,  or  which  Jesus  attributed  to  himself,  according  to  the  synoptists 
also  :  as,  for  instance,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  the  of)ice  of  judging  the 
world     But  this  consistency  in  the  matter  only  heightens  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  form  and  phraseology  in  which  it  is  expressed.     For  the 
discourse,  especially  its  latter  half  (from  v.  31),  is  full  of  the  closest  analogies 
with  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  with  passages  in  the  gospel  in  which  either 
the  author  speaks,  or  John  the  Baptist.^     One  means  of  explaining  the  for- 
mer resemblance  is  to  suppose,  that  the  Evangelist  formed  his  style  by  closely 
imitating  that  of  Jesus.     That  this  is  possible,  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  it 

Philo.  0pp.  ed.  Mang.  i.  44.  apud  Gfrorer,  i.  p.  122. 


•  Job.  V.  20  :  6  7Ap  rarijp  ^tCKtl  rhv  \Ah» 
KoX  wdifTa  ielKWiTti'  airrf,  d  avrdt  rotec. 

24  :  6  rdf  \6yov  fiov  dKoOiaw — fierapipriKep 
iK  Tov  davdrov  els  rifP  ^wi^i'. 

32  :  iroi  oI5a,  6ti  dXr/Oiis  iffruf  ^  fiaprvpLa^ 
^v  fiaprvpci  irtpl  ifiov. 

34  :  kyu)  6i  oi  irapd  dvOfxarov  t^p  iMprrvploM 
\a,fj^dvia. 

36  :  iyd  Hi  (x^  fiaprvpltuf  fuij^  rod  'Iwoi'- 
vov, 

37  :  Koi  6  wifi^f^as  fie  xariipf  a^6f  lupunprC' 
pniKt  r€pl  ifu^, 

lb.  :  o(frc  'Hjv  ^Hartjv  a&roO  dKrjK6aT€  inawoTtt 
o^e  rb  €l5os  a&rov  iiapdKare. 

38 :  Kcd  t6v  \6yw  aOrou  o^k  ix^^  lUporra 

iv  ifWf, 

40  :  Kol  oC  BiXere  iX0€hf  wpbt  lu^  tm  t^' 

42  :  Ihi  'Hip  dydwrip  rod  Oeou  o6k  ix^^  ^^ 
iavroit* 

44  :  ruif  l^bpacOe  {tfuis  TurrtOeiP^  86^  wapd 
dXMiXtap  Xofifidpowrttt  koI  n}r  i6^p  t^ip  rapd 


John  iii.  35  (the  Baptist)  :  6  ydp  wccr^p 
dyaxqi  rbp  v16p  kuI  irarra  SiSfaKCP  ip  rj  x^ 

I  Job.  iii.  14 :  ijfitis  ofSafiCF,  Ihi  ft£nLfi€^ 
Kafi€P  ix  TOV  (fcLPdrau  els  n^p  i^fo^p* 

Job.  xix.  35  :  Kal  dXrjdan^  iariw  oj^w  4 
fjLaprvplay  KdKclpos  olSep^  6n  d\if$ff  'Khj/n» 
Comp.  xxi.  24.     I  Job.  3,  12. 

I  Job.  y.g:  €l  t^p  fiaprvpiop  tup  dp$p<iv*0 
\afj^dpo/xePj  if  fiaprvplxi  toO  $€0v^  fid^^up 
ioTiP'  8ti  aOni  i<m»  if  fiaprvpla  tov  tfeov,  V 
fUfULprOp^Ke  wepl  tov  viw  o&toD. 

Job.  i.  18  :  Mp  oitdelf  iiipojce  rtiwtrt, 
Comp.  I  Job.  iv.  12. 

I  Job.  i.  10 :  KcU  6  Xiyot  ailrroO  od«r  icnw 
ip  iffiip, 

I  Job.  V.  12  :  6  fi^  #x<^  "f^  vi^  roG  ^cev 
(w^  o^K  fx^^" 

I  Job.  ii.  15  :  oitK  tcTt»  ^  dydnf  roir  rarp^ 
ip  avTtf. 

Job.  xi.  43  :  iiydwtiffap  yiip  r^  3S{ay  r^r 
dp0piSvup  /iSXKop,  Ifr^p  rV  ii^  tov'$€C9* 
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is  equally  certain  that  it  could  proceed  only  from  a  mind  destitute  of  origin- 
ality and  self-confidence, — a  character  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  in  nowise 
exhibits  Further,  as  in  the  other  gospels  Jesus  speaks  in  a  thoroughly 
different  tone  and  style,  it  would  follow,  if  he  really  spoke  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done  by  John,  that  the  manner  attributed  to  him  by  the 
synoptists  is  fictitious.  Now,  that  this  manner  did  not  originate  with  the 
Evangelists  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  is  so  little  master  of  his 
matter.  Neither  could  the  bulk  of  the  discourses  have  been  the  work  of 
tradition,  not  only  because  they  have  a  highly  original  cast,  but  because  they 
bear  the  impress  of  the  alleged  time  and  locality.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fourth  Evangelist,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  disposes  his  materials,  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  of  his  own  production  ;  and  some  of  his  favourite 
ideas  and  phrases,  such  as,  The  Father  showeth  the  Son  all  that  himself  doeth^^ 
and  those  already  quoted,  seem  to  have  sprung  from  an  Hellenistic  source, 
rather  than  from  Palestine.  But  the  chief  point  in  the  argument  is,  that  in 
this  gospel  John  the  Baptist  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  in  precisely  the  same 
strain  as  the  author  of  the  gospels,  and  his  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  not  only  the  Evangelist,  but  the  Baptist,  whose  public  career  was  prior  to 
tliat  of  Jesus,  and  whose  character  was  strongly  marked,  modelled  his  expres- 
sions with  verbal  minuteness  on  those  of  Jesus.  Hence  only  two  cases  are 
possible :  either  the  Baptist  determined  the  style  of  Jesus  and  the  Evangelist 
(who  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  Baptist's  disciple)  ;  or  the  Evangelist 
determined  the  style  of  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  The  former  alternative  will 
be  rcjected»by  the  orthodox,  on  the  ground  of  the  higher  nature  that  dwelt 
in  Christ ;  and  we  are  equally  disinclined  to  adopt  it,  for  the  reason  that 
Jesus,  even  though  he  may  have  been  excited  to  activity  by  the  Baptist,  yet 
appears  as  a  character  essentially  distinct  from  him,  and  original ;  and  for  the 
still  more  weighty  consideration,  that  the  style  of  the  Evangelist  is  much  too 
feeble  for  the  rude  Baptist, — too  mystical  for  his  practical  mind.  There  re- 
mains, then,  but  the  latter  alternative,  namely,  that  the  Evangelist  has  given 
his  own  style  both  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Baptist :  an  explanation  in  itself  more 
natural  than  the  former,  and  supported  by  a  multitude  of  examples  from  all 
kinds  of  historical  writers.  If  however  the  Evangelist  is  thus  responsible  for 
the  form  of  this  discourse,  it  is  still  possible  that  the  matter  may  have  be- 
longed to  Jesus,  but  we  cannot  pronounce  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  have  already  had  proof  that  the  Evangelist,  on  suitable  opportunities, 
very  freely  presents  his  own  reflections  in  the  form  of  a  discourse  from  Jesus. 
In  chap,  vi.,  Jesus  represents  himself,  or  rather  his  Father,  v.  27  ff.,  as  the 
giver  of  the  spiritual  manna.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Jewish  idea  above 
quoted,  that  the  second  Goel,  like  the  first,  would  provide  manna ;  ^  and  to 
the  invitation  of  Wisdom  in  the  Proverbs,  ix.  5,  Come,  eat  of  my  bread : 
cX^cTc,  ^aycTc  twv  c/awv  apTotv.  But  the  succeeding  declaration,  that  he  is 
himself  the  bread  of  life  that  comet h  down  from  heaven,  dpro^  6  itov  o  Ik  tov 
ovpavov  Karafias  (v.  33  and  35)  appears  to  find  its  true  analogy  only  in  the 
idea  of  Philo,  that  the  divine  word,  Xdyos  ^cib?,  is  that  which  nourishes  the  soul, 
TO  T/H^ov  n^v  i/^x^V.^  From  v.  51,  the  difficulty  becomes  still  greater.  Jesus 
proceeds  to  represent  his  flesh  as  the  bread  from  heaven,  which  he  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  to  drink 
his  blood,  he  pronounces  to  be  the  only  means  of  attaining  eternal  life.     The 

'  Vid.  the  passages  compared  by  Gfrorer,  I,  s.  194,  from  Philo,  dc  linguarum  confusiotte, 

*  Sup.  §  14. 

*  De  profugis,  0pp.  Mang.,  i.  s.  566,  Gfrorer,  I,  s.  202.  What  is  farther  said  of  the 
\i6y9t :  d4^'  o5  xBatu  roidciai  koL  ao^cu  ^4ovffip  dirpaoi  may  be  compared  with  John  iv.  14, 
vi.  35,  viL  38. 
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similarity  of  these  expressions  to  the  words  which  the  synoptists  and  Paul 
attribute  to  Jesus,  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  led  the  older  com- 
mentators generally  to  understand  this  passage  as  having  reference  to  the 
Sacramental  supper,  ultimately  to  be  appointed  by  Jesus.'  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  this  interpretation  is,  that  before  the  institution  of  the  supper,  such 
an  allusion  would  be  totally  unintelligible.  Still  the  discourse  might  have 
some  sense,  however  erroneous,  for  the  hearers,  as  indeed  it  had,  according 
to  the  narrator's  statement ;  and  the  impossibility  of  being  understood  is  not, 
ia  the  fourth  gospel,  so  shunned  by  Jesus,  that  that  circumstance  alone  would 
suffice  to  render  this  interpretation  improbable.  It  is  certainly  supported  by 
the  analogy  between  the  expressions  in  the  discourse,  and  the  words  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution  of  the  supper,  and  this  analogy  has  wrung  from 
one  of  our  recent  critics  the  admission,  that  even  if  Jesus  himself,  in  uttering 
the  above  expressions,  did  not  refer  to  the  supper,  the  Evangelist,  in  choosing 
and  conveying  this  discourse  of  Jesus  might  have  had  that  institution  in  his 
mind,  and  might  have  supposed  that  Jesus  here  gave  a  premonition  of  its 
import.''  In  that  case,  however,  he  could  scarcely  have  abstained  from 
modifying  the  language  of  Jesus ;  so  that,  if  the  choice  of  the  expression  eat 
the  fleshy  etc.,  can  only  be  adequately  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  owe  it,  without  doubt,  to  the  Evangelist  alone. 
Having  once  said,  ap[>arently  in  accordance  with  Alexandrian  ideas,  that 
Jesus  had  described  himself  as  the  dread  of  life^  how  could  he  fail  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  breads  which  in  the  Christian  community  was  partaken  of  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  together  with  a  beverage,  as  his  blood  ?  He  would  the 
more  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  Jesus  institute  the  supper  pro- 
phetically, as  it  were ;  because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  he  knew  nothing 
definite  of  its  historical  institution  by  Jesus.® 

The  discourse  above  considered,  also  bears  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  it 
exhibits  strikingly  the  type  of  dialogue  which  especially  belongs  to  the  fourth 
gospel :  that,  namely,  in  which  language  intended  spiritually,  is  understood 
carnally.  In  the  first  place  (v.  34),  the  Jews  (as  the  woman  of  Samaria  in 
relation  to  the  water)  suppose  that  by  the  bread  which  cometh  dawn  from 
heaven^  Jesus  means  some  material  food,  and  entreat  him  evermore  to  supply 
them  with  such.  Such  a  misapprehension  was  certainly  natural ;  but  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  Jews,  before  they  carried  the  subject  farther, 
would  have  indignantly  protested  against  the  assertion  of  Jesus  (v.  32),  that 
Moses  had  not  given  them  heavenly  bread.  When  Jesus  proceeds  to  call 
himself  the  bread  from  heaven^  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
murmur  that  he,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  they  knew, 
should  arrogate  to  himself  a  descent  from  heaven  (v.  41) ;  a  reflection  which 
the  synoptists  with  more  probability  attribute  to  the  people  of  Nazareth,  the 
native  city  of  Jesus,  and  to  which  they  assign  a  more  natural  cause.  That 
the  Jews  should  not  understand  (v.  53)  how  Jesus  could  give  them  his  flesh 
to  eat  is  very  conceivable  ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  the 
less  so  that  Jesus  should  express  himself  thus  unintelligibly.  Neither  is  it 
surprising  that  this  hard  sayings  <rtc\rjp6^  Xoyo^,  should  cause  many  disciples  to 
fall  away  from  him,  nor  easy  to  perceive  how  Jesus  could,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, himself  give  reason  for  the  secession,  and  then,  on  its  occurrence, 
feel  so  much  displeasure  as  is  implied  in  v.  61  and  67.  It  is  indeed  said, 
that  Jesus  wished  to  sift  his  disciples,  to  remove  from  his  society  the  super- 

*  See  Lucke's  History  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  his  Comm.  2,  Appendix  B, 
p.  727  ff. 

'  Hase,  L.  J.  f  99. 

*  Comp.  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  pp.  56,  88  if. 
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)elievers,  the  earthly-minded,  whom  he  could  not  trust ;  but  the 
e  which  he  here  adopted  was  one  calculated  to  alienate  from  him  even 
t  and  most  intelligent  followers.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  twelve,  who 
ir  occasions  knew  not  what  was  meant  by  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
xvi.  7),  or  by  the  opposition  between  what  goes  into  the  mouth,  and 
Dmes  out  of  it  (Matt.  xv.  15),  would  not  understand  the  present  dis- 
;  and  the  words  of  eternal  lifey  for  the  sake  of  which  they  remained 
m  (v.  68),  were  assuredly  not  the  words  of  this  sixth  chapter.® 
further  we  read  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  more  striking  is  the  repetition 
same  ideas  and  expressions.  The  discourses  of  Jesus  during  the  Feast 
ernacles,  ch.  vii.  and  viii.  are,  as  Liicke  has  remarked,  mere  repetitions 
nplifications  of  the  oppositions  previously  presented  (especially  in  ch. 
the  coming,  speaking,  and  acting,  of  Jesus,  and  of  God  (vii.  17,  28  f., 
£,  38,  40,  42,  compare  with  v.  30,  43,  vi.  38) ;  of  being  from  above^ 
:  Twv  av<o,  and  from  beneath^  Ik  twv  icaTw  (viii.  23,  comp.  iii.  31);  of 
;  witness  of  one's  self,  and  receiving  witness  from  God  (viii.  13-19, 
V.  31-37);  of  light  and  darkness  (viii,  12,  comp.  iil  10,  ff.,  also 
f.) ;  of  true  and  false  judgment  (viii.  15  f.,  comp.  v.  30).  All  that 
in  these  chapters,  is  quickly  repeated,  as  the  mention  of  the  de- 
I  of  Jesus  whither  the  Jews  cannot  follow  him  (vii.  33  f.,  viii.  21, 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  2  ff.,  xvi.  16  ff.) ;  a  declaration,  to  which  are  attached,  in 
;t  two  instances,  very  improbable  misapprehensions  or  perversions  on 
rt  of  the  Jews,  who,  although  Jesus  had  said,  /  go  unto  him  that  sent 
\  represented  as  imagining,  at  one  time,  that  he  purposed  journeying 
dispersed  among  the  Gentiles^  at  another,  that  he  meditated  suicide. 
Dften,  again,  in  this  chapter  are  repeated  the  asseverations,  that  he 
lot  his  own  honour,  but  the  honour  of  the  Father  (vii.  17  f.,  viii.  50, 
lat  the  Jews  neither  know  whence  he  came,  nor  the  father  who  sent 
'ii.  28,  viii.  14,  19,  54);  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  have 
life,  shall  not  see  death,  while  whosoever  believeth  not  must  die  in 
5,  having  no  share  in  eternal  life  (viii.  21,  24,  51,  comp.  iii.  36,  vi.  40). 
ninth  chapter,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dehberations  of  the  Sanhedrim 
le  man  born  blind,  whom  Jesus  had  restored  to  sight,  has  of  course  the 
f  conversation,  but  as  Jesus  is  less  on  the  scene  than  heretofore,  there 
the  usual  amount  of  artificial  contrast ;  in  its  stead,  however,  there  is, 
jhall  presently  find,  another  evidence  of  artistic  design  in  the  narrator, 
tenth  chapter  commences  with  the  well-known  discourse  on  the  Good 
jrd ;  a  discourse  which  has  been  incorrectly  called  a  parable.^®  Even 
efest  among  the  other  parables  of  Jesus,  such  as  that  of  the  leaven  and 
mustard-seed,  contain  the  outline  of  a  history  that  develops  itself, 
a  commencement,  progress,  and  conclusion.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
3  no  historical  development ;  even  the  particulars  that  have  an  historical 
ter  are  stated  generally,  as  things  that  are  wont  to  happen,  not  as  things 
ice  happened,  and  they  are  left  without  further  limitation ;  moreover, 
or  usurps  the  place  of  the  Shepherd,  which  is  at  first  the  principal 
;  so  that  we  have  here,  not  a  parable,  but  an  allegory.     Therefore  this 

-elation  to  this  chapter,  I  entirely  approve  the  following  remark  in  the  Probabilia 
videretur^-Jesus  ipse  studuissey  ui  verbis  Uluderet  JudaiSy  nee  ab  its  intelligtretur^ 
'odaretur,     Ita  vera  nee  egit^  nee  agere  potnit^  neque .  si  ita  doeuisset,  ianta  effecisset^ 
ilium  effeeisse  historia  testcUur.     Comp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  3,  s.  6> 
g.  by  TholUck  and  Liicke.    The  latter,  however,  allows  that  it  is  rather  an  incipient 
:omplete  parable.     Olshausen  also  remarks,  that  the  discourses  of  the  Shepherd  and 
e  are  rather  comparisons  than  parables  ;   and  Neander  shows  himself  willing  to  dis- 
the  parable  presented  by  the  syaoptists  a»  a  species,  under  the  genus  similitude,  to 
be  rapoi/iiai  of  John  belong. 
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passage  at  least — (and  we  shall  find  no  other,  for  the  similitude  of  the  vine, 
ch.  XV.,  comes,  as  Liicke  confesses,  under  the  same  category  as  the  one  in 
question) — furnishes  no  argument  against  the  allegation  by  which  recent 
critics  have  justified  their  suspicions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
gospel ;  namely,  that  its  author  seems  ignorant  of  the  parabolic  mode  of 
teaching  which,  according  to  the  other  Evangelists,  was  habitual  with  Jesus. 
It  does  not  however  appear  totally  unknown  to  the  fourth  Evangelist  that 
Jesus  was  fond  of  teaching  by  parables,  for  he  attempts  to  give  examples  of 
this  method,  both  in  ch.  x.  and  xv.,  the  first  of  which  he  expressly  styles  a 
parable^  irapoiiwi.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  parabolic  form  was  not  accordant 
with  his  taste,  and  that  he  was  too  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  depicting  external 
things,  to  abstain  from  the  intermixture  of  reflections,  whence  the  parable  in 
his  hand  became  an  allegory. 

The  discourses  of  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  extend  to  x.  18.  From 
V.  25,  the  Evangelist  professes  to  record  sayings  which  were  uttered  by  Jetus 
three  months  later,  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  When,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Jews  desire  from  him  a  distinct  declaration  whether  he  be  the  Messiah,  his 
immediate  reply  is,  that  he  has  already  told  them  this  sufficiently,  and  he 
repeats  his  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the  works,  ^pya, 
done  by  Jesus  in  his  name  (as  in  v.  36).  Hereupon  he  observes  that  his 
unbelieving  interrogators  are  not  of  his  sheep,  whence  he  reverts  to  the 
allegory  of  the  shepherd,  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  repeats  part  of  it 
word  for  word.^^  But  Jesus  had  not  recently  abandoned  this  allegory  ;  for 
since  its  delivery  three  months  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  interim  much  must  have  been  spoken,  done,  and  experienced  by 
Jesus,  that  would  thrust  this  figurative  discourse  into  the  background  of  his 
memory,  so  that  he  would  be  very  unlikely  to  recur  to  it,  and  in  no  case 
would  he  be  able  to  repeat  it,  word  for  word.  He  who  had  just  quitted  the 
allegory  was  the  Evangelist,  to  whom  three  months  had  not  intervened  between 
the  inditing  of  the  first  half  of  this  chapter,  and  that  of  the  second.  He  wrote 
at  once  what,  according  to  his  statement,  was  chronologically  separated  by  a 
wide  interval ;  and  hence  the  allegory  of  the  shepherd  might  well  leave  so 
distinct  an  echo  in  his  memory,  though  not  in  that  of  Jesus.  If  any  think 
that  they  can  solve  this  difficulty  by  putting  only  the  verbal  similarity  of  the 
later  discourse  to  the  earlier  one  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist,  such  an 
opinion  cannot  be  interdicted  to  them.  For  others,  this  instance,  in  connexion 
with  the  rest,  will  be  a  positive  proof  that  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth 
gospel  are  to  a  great  extent  the  free  compositions  of  the  Evangelist 

The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  discourse  with  which  the 
fourth  Evangelist  represents  Jesus  as  closing  his  public  ministry  (xiL  44-50). 
This  discourse  is  entirely  composed  of  reminiscences  out  of  previous  chapters,'* 
and,  as  Paulus  expresses  it,^'*  is  a  mere  echo  of  some  of  the  principal  apoph- 
thegms of  Jesus  occurring  in  the  former  part  of  the  gospel  One  cannot  easily 
consent  to  let  the  ministry  of  Jesus  close  with  a  discourse  so  little  original, 
and  the  majority  of  recent  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  intention 

*'  X.  27 :    rh.  wpdpara  rA  ifid  TTjt  ^unnjs  x.  3  :    koI  tA  irp6para  r^s  ^iopijt  adrtv 

KiyCD  yaubffKta  aOrd*  14  :  koX  yunb^rKW  rvifia 

28 :  Kol  dKolKovBowrl  ftM.  4  :  Kal  r&  wpd^ra  a^f  dKoKwStt, 

Also  Kdyia  Ml^  al(Jlnn»  6l8ta/u  a^oit  corresponds  to  iyu)  iiKOw^  b^a  ^cir^  Ix^^'*  ▼•  lO,  and 
KoX  cAx  dfirdff€i  tis  a&rd  iK  r^t  X'^P^^  t*^^  ^  the  counterpart  of  what  is  said  v.  12  of  the  hire- 
ling who  allows  the  sheep  to  be  scattered. 

^*  Comp.  V.  44  with  vii.  17  ;   v.  46  with  viii.  12 ;  v.  47  with  iii.  17  ;   v.  48  with  liL  18, 
V.  45  ;  V.  49  with  viii.  28;  v.  50  with  vL  40,  vii  17,  viiL  28. 
"  L.  J.,  b,  ».  142. 
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the  Evangelist  here  to  give  us  a  mere  epitome  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
xording  to  our  view  also,  the  Evangelist  is  the  real  sp)eaker ;  but  we  raui 
ntend  that  his  introductory  words,  Jesus  cried  and  said,  'Iiyo-ous  Si  licpa^c  ka 
rcy,  are  intended  to  imply  that  what  follows/is  an  actual  harangue,  from  tht 
»s  of  Jesus.  This  commentators  will  not  admit,  and  they  can  appeal,  no\ 
thout  a  show  of  reason,  to  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist,  v.  36,  that  Jesus 
thdrew  himself  from  the  public  eye,  and  to  his  ensuing  observations  on  the 
»stinate  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  seems  to  put  a  period  to  the  public 
reer  of  Jesus ;  whence  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  plan  to  make  Jesus  again 
:p  forward  to  deliver  a  valedictory  discourse.  I  will  not,  with  the  older 
positors,  oppose  to  these  arguments  the  supposition  that  Jesus,  after  his  with- 
awal,  returned  to  pronounce  these  words  in  the  ears  of  the  Jews ;  but  I  hold 
;t  to  the  proposition  that  by  the  introduction  above  quoted,  the  Evangelist 
n  only  have  intended  to  announce  an  actual  harangue.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
It  the  aorist  in  hcpa^^  and  cTttc  has  the  signification  of  the  pluperfect,  and 
It  we  have  here  a  recapitulation  of  the  previous  discourses  of  Jesus,  not- 
thstanding  which  the  Jews  had  not  given  him  credence.  But  to  give  this 
trospective  signification  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  indication  in  the 
»rds  themselves,  or  in  the  context,  whereas  this  is  far  less  the  case  than  e.g. 
John  xviii.  24.  Hence  the  most  probable  view  of  the  question  is  this  :  John 
d  indeed  intended  to  close  the  narrative  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  at 
36,  but  his  concluding  observations,  v.  37  ff.,  with  the  categories  oi  faith, 
mc,  and  unbelief,  AmaTta,  reminded  him  of  discourses  which  he  had  already 
X)rded,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  Jesus  recapitulate 
*m  with  additional  emphasis  in  a  parting  harangue. 


§  82. 

>LATED    MAXIMS  OF   JESUS,  COMMON   TO   THE    FOURTH   GOSPEL  AND  THE 

SYNOPTICAL  ONES. 

e  long  discourses  of  Jesus  above  examined  are  peculiar  to  the  fourth 

1;    it  has   only  a  few  brief  maxims  to  which  the   synoptists  present 

els.     Among  the  latter,  we  need  not  give  a  special  examination  to  those 

are  placed  by  John  in  an  equally  suitable  connexion,  with  that  assigned 

n  by  the  other  Evangelists  (as  xii.  25,  comp.  with  Matt  x.  39,  xvi.  25  ; 

iii.  16,  comp.  with  Matt.  x.  24) ;   and  as  the  passage  ii.  19  compared 

fatt.  xxvi.  61,  must  be  reserved  until  we  treat  of  the  history  of  the 

1,  there  remain  to  us  only  three  passages  for  our  present  consideration. 

Brst  of  these  is  iv.  44,  where  the  Evangelist,  after  having  mentioned 

us  departed  from  Samaria  into  Galilee,  adds,  J^or  Jesus  himself  testified 

^ophei  has  no  honour  in  his  07vn  country,  avros  yap  6  1.  ifjuoLprrvprqa'fVy  ort 

;  €v  T^  Ihiq.  irarpCSi  ri.p.rjv  ovk  €\€i.     We  find  the  same  idea  in  Matthew 

Mark  vi.  4  ;  Luke  iv.  24),  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 

try  and  in  his  own  house,  ovk  coti  irpo^rfrrfi  art/A09,  cl  fi^  iv  rg  irarpi^ 

€v  Tg  oiicii^  avTov,     But  while  in  the  latter  case  it  stands  in  a  highly 

te  connexion,  as  a  remark  prompted  by  the  ungracious  reception 

;us  met  with  in  his  native  city,  and  which  caused  him  to  leave  it 

John,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  given  as  a  motive  for  the  return  of  Jesus 

'n  country,  Galilee,  where,  moreover,  he  is  immediately  said  to  be 

eived.     The  experience  stated  in  the  above  sentence  would  rather 

:lined  than  induced  Jesus  to  undertake  a  journey  into  Galilee ; 

'^  Liicke,  Tholiick,  Paulus,  in  loc 
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hence  the  expedient  of  translating  yap  by  although^  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  has  even  been  embraced  by  Kuinol,  except  that, 
unhappily,  it  is  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  language.  Unquestionably, 
if  Jesus  knew  that  the  prophet  held  this  unfavourable  position  in  his  tuUivt 
country^  irarplsj  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  regard  it  as  a  reason  for  going 
thither.  Some  expositors,  therefore,  have  been  induced  to  understand  rorpC^, 
not  as  the  province,  but  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  the  native  city,  and  to  supply, 
after  the  statement  that  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  the  observation,  which  they 
assume  the  Evangelist  to  have  omitted,  that  he  avoided  his  native  city, 
Nazareth,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  ensuing  verse.  But  an  ellipsis  such  as 
this  explanation  requires  us  to  suppose,  belongs  not  less  to  the  order  of 
impossibilities  than  the  transmutation  of  yap  into  though.  The  attempt  to 
introduce  the  desiderated  statement  that  Jesus  did  not  visit  his  own  varpcc 
into  the  present  passage  has  been  therefore  renounced  :  but  it  has  yet  been 
thought  possible  to  discover  there  an  intimation  that  he  did  not  soon  return 
thither  ;  a  delay  for  which  the  maxim,  ori  vpo<l>i^^  k,  t.  X.  might  consistently 
be  quoted  as  a  reason.^  But  to  render  this  interpretation  admissible,  the 
entire  period  of  the  absence  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  must  have  been  mentioned 
immediately  before  the  notice  of  his  return  ;  instead  of  this,  however,  only  the 
short  time  that  Jesus  had  tarried  in  Samaria  is  given  (v.  45),  so  that  in 
ludicrous  disproportion  of  cause  and  effect,  the  fear  of  the  contempt  of  his 
fellow  country  men  would  on  the  above  supposition,  be  made  the  reason  for 
delaying  his  return  into  Galilee,  not  until  after  a  residence  of  some  months  in 
Judea,  but  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  spent  in  Samaria.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  Galilee  and  Nazareth  are  admitted  to  be  the  irarpU  of  Jesus,  the 
passage  in  question  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  absurdity  of  representing, 
that  Jesus  was  instigated  to  return  thither  by  the  contempt  which  he  knew  to 
await  him.  Consequently,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  expositor  to  recollect, 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  pronounce  Bethlehem  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jesus, 
whence  it  follows  that  Judea  was  his  native  country,  which  he  now  forsook  on 
account  of  the  contempt  he  had  there  experienced.^  But  according  to  iv.  i, 
comp.  ii.  23,  ill.  26  ff.,  Jesus  had  won  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  in 
Judea,  and  could  not  therefore  complain  of  a  lack  of  honour^  rifirj ;  moreover 
the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  hinted  at  in  iv.  i,  was  excited  by  the  growing 
consequence  of  Jesus  in  Judea,  and  was  not  at  all  referrible  to  such  a  cause 
as  that  indicated  in  the  maxim  :  ort  fl"po</>^s  k.  r.  X.  Further,  the  entrance 
into  Galilee  is  not  connected  in  our  passage  with  a  departure  from  Judea,  but 
from  Samaria ;  and  as,  according  to  the  import  of  the  text,  Jesus  departed 
from  Samaria  and  went  into  Galilee,  because  he  had  found  that  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country,  Samaria  might  rather  seem  to  be  pointed  out 
as  his  native  country,  in  conformity  with  the  reproach  cast  on  him  by  the 
Jews,  viii.  48  ;  though  even  this  supposition  would  not  give  consistency  to  the 
passage,  for  in  Samaria  also  Jesus  is  said,  iv.  39,  to  have  had  a  favourable 
reception.  Besides,  we  have  already  seen,*  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  knows 
nothing  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  but  on  all  occasions  presupposes 
him  to  be  a  Galilean  and  a  Nazarene.      From  the  above  considerations  we 

'  Cyril,  Erasmus.  Tholuck's  expedient,  which  Olshausen  approves,  is  to  give  ifiuprvpvffiP 
the  signification  of  the  pluperfect,  and  to  understand  ydp  as  an  explicative.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  this  can  be  of  any  avail,  for  Tdp  and  0^  (v.  45)  would  still  form  a  relation  of  agreemeot 
between  two  propositions,  which  one  would  have  expected  to  be  opposed  to  each  other  by 
ft^p  and  di. 

*  Paulus,  Comm.  4,  s.  251,  56. 

^  This  idea  is  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  harmonists,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 
Liicke  to  be  the  first  to  whom  it  had  occurred  (Comm.  i,  s.  545  f.). 

*  Vid.  sup.  §  39. 
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obtain  only  the  negative  result,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  consistent 
relation  between  the  maxim  in  question  and  the  context  A  positive  result, — 
namely,  how  the  maxim  came  to  occupy  its  actual  position,  notwithstanding 
this  want  of  relation,  will  perhaps  be  obtained  when  we  have  examined  the 
two  other  passages  belonging  to  the  present  head  of  our  inquiry. 

The  declaration  xiii.  20,  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  mcy  and  he  that 

receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me^  has  an  almost  verbal  parallel  in  Matt. 

X.  40.     In  John,  it  is  preceded  by  the  prediction  of  the  betrayal  of  Jesus,  and 

his  explanation  to  his  disciples  that  he  had  told  them  this  before  it  came  to 

pass,  in  order  that  when  his  prediction  was  fulfilled,  they  might  believe  in 

him  as  the  Messiah.     What  is  the  connexion  between  these  subjects  and  the 

above  declaration,  or  between  the  latter  and  its  ensuing  context,  where  Jesus 

recurs  to  his  betrayer  ?    It  is  said  that  Jesus  wished  to  impress  on  his  disciples 

the  high  dignity  of  a  messianic  missionary,  a  dignity  which  the  betrayer 

thought  lightly  of  losing ;  ^  but  the  negative  idea  of  loss,  on   which  this 

supposition  turns,  is  not  intimated  in  the  text.   Others  are  of  opinion  that  Jesus, 

observing  the  disciples  to  be  disheartened  by  the  mention  of  the  betrayer, 

sought  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage  by  representing  to  them  their  high 

value ;  ^  but  in  that  case  he  would  hardly  have  reverted  immediately  after  to 

the  traitor.     Others,  again,  conjecture  that  some  intermediate  sentences  have 

been  omitted  by  the  writer ;  ^  but  this  expedient  is  not  much  happier  than 

that  of  Kuinol,  who  supposes  the  passage  to  be  a  gloss  taken  from  Matt.  x. 

40,  united  originally  to  v.  16  of  chap.  xiii.  of  John,  but  by  some  chance 

transposed  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.     Nevertheless,  the  indication  of  v.  16 

is  an  useful  way-mark.      This  verse,  as  well  as  v.  20,  has  a  parallel  in  the 

discourse  of  instructions  in   Matthew   (x.  24) ;    if  a   few  fragments  of  this 

discourse  had  reached  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  through  the  medium  of 

tradition,  it  is  very  probable  that  one  of  them  would  bring  the  others  to  his 

recollection.     In  v.  16  there  is  mention  of  the  sent^  dTrooroXos,  and  of  him  who 

senthimy  vifjulfa^  avrbv ;  so  in  v.  20,  of  those  whom  Jesus  will  send,  and  of 

Him  who  sent  Jesus.      It  is  true,  that  the  one  passage  has  a  humiliating,  the 

other  an  encouraging  tendency,  and  their  affinity  lies,  therefore,  not  in  the 

sense,  but  in  the  words  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  fourth  Evangelist  puts  down, 

from  memory,  traditional  sayings  of  Jesus,  we  see  him  subject  to  the  same 

law  of  association  as  the  synoptists.      It  would  have  been  the  most  natural 

arrangement  to  place  v.  20  immediately  after  v.  16;   but  the  thought  of  the 

traitor  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  he  could  easily  postpone 

the  insertion  of  an  apophthegm  that  had  only  a  verbal  connexion  with  his 

previous  matter. 

Our  third  passage,  xiv.  31,  lies  yet  farther  within  the  domain  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  than  the  one  last  examined,  but  as,  like  this,  it  can  be  viewed 
quite  independently,  we  shall  not  be  anticipating  if  we  include  it  in  our  present 
chapter.  In  the  above  passage,  the  words  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,  ^yctpco-^c, 
ayu>/[A€v  iKrci)^cK,  remind  us  of  those  by  which  Jesus,  Matt  xxvi.  46 ;  Mark  xiv. 
42,  summons  his  disciples  to  join  him  in  encountering  the  traitor :  Rise,  let  us 
be  going,  ^cipccr^c  ctycii/Acv.  The  position  of  the  words  in  John  is  perplexing, 
because  the  summons  to  depart  has  no  effect ;  Jesus,  as  if  he  had  said  nothing 
of  the  kind,  immediately  continues  (xv.  i),  /  am  the  true  vine,  etc.,  and  does 
not  take  his  departure  with  his  disciples  until  after  he  has  considerably  pro- 
longed his  discourse.  Expositors  of  every  hue  have  been  singularly  unani- 
mous in  explaining  the  above  words  by  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  certainly 

'  Paulus,  L.  J.  I,  b,  s.  158. 
*  Liicke,  2,  s.  478. 
'  Tholuck,  in  loc. 
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intended  at  the  moment  to  depart  and  betake  himself  to  Gethsemane,  but 
love  for  his  disciples,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impart  to  them  still  further 
admonition  and  comfort,  detained  hiip;  that  hence,  the  first  part  of  the 
summons,  Arise^  was  executed^  but  that,  standing  in  the  room  in  which  he 
had  supped,  he  pursued  his  discourse,  until,  later  (xviii.  i),  he  also  put  into 
effect  the  words,  let  us  go  hencefi  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  were 
such  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  image  of  this  last  evening,  with  all  its  details, 
might  be  engraven  so  deeply  and  accurately  in  the  memory  of  a  disciple,  that 
he  might  narrate  how  Jesus  arose,  and  how  touchingly  he  lingered.  But  one 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  recollection  thus  lively,  would  note  the 
particulars  which  were  most  apparent ;  the  rising  to  depart  and  the  delay, — 
not  the  mere  words,  which  without  the  addition  of  those  circumstances  are 
altogether  unintelligible.  Here  again,  then,  the  conjecture  arises  that  a 
remmiscence  of  the  evangelical  tradition  presented  itself  to  the  writer,  and 
that  he  inserted  it  just  where  it  occurred  to  him,  not,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
best  connexion;  and  this  conjecture  assumes  probability  so  soon  as  wc 
discover  what  might  have  reminded  him  of  the  above  expression.  In  the 
synoptical  parallels  the  command,  Rise^  let  us  be  goings  is  connected  with  the 
announcement,  Behold  the  hour  is  at  hand^  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  int9 
the  hands  of  sinners — behold  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me;  with  the 
announcement,  that  is,  of  the  hostile  power  which  is  approaching,  before 
which,  however,  Jesus  exhibits  no  fear,  but  goes  to  encounter  the  danger  with 
the  decision  implied  in  that  command.  In  John's  gospel,  also,  Jesus,  in  the 
passage  under  our  notice,  had  been  speaking  of  a  hostile  power  when  he 
said.  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me.  It  makes  little 
difierence  that  in  John  it  is  the  power  that  dwells  in  the  betrayer,  and  in  those 
led  by  him,  while,  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  it  is  the  betrayer  who  is  impelled 
by  that  power,  that  is  said  to  approach.  If  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  knew 
by  tradition  that  Jesus  had  united  with  the  announcement  of  an  approaching 
danger  the  words,  Rise^  let  us  be  goings  this  expression  would  be  likely  to  occur 
to  him  on  the  mention  of  the  prince  of  this  world  ;  and  as  in  that  stage  of  his 
narrative  he  had  placed  Jesus  and  his  disciples  in  the  city  and  withm  doors, 
so  that  a  considerable  change  of  place  was  necessary  before  they  could  en- 
counter the  enemy,  he  added  to  ayoi/icv  {let  us  go\  cvrcv^cv  {hence).  As, 
however,  this  traditional  fragment  had  intruded  itself  unawares  into  the 
train  of  thought,  which  he  designed  to  put  as  a  farewell  discourse  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  it  was  immediately  lost  sight  of,  and  a  free  course  was  given 
to  the  stream  of  valedictory  instruction,  not  yet  exhausted. 

If,  from  the  point  of  view  now  attained,  we  glance  back  on  our  first  passage, 
iv.  44,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Evangelist  might  be  led  to  insert  in  so  unsuit- 
able a  connexion  the  testimony  of  Jesus  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country.  It  was  known  to  him  traditionally,  and  he  appears  to  have 
applied  it  to  Galilee  in  general,  being  ignorant  of  any  unfavourable  contact  of 
Jesus  with  the  Nazarenes.  As,  therefore,  he  knew  of  no  spieclal  scene  by 
which  this  observation  might  have  been  prompted,  he  introduced  it  where  the 
simple  mention  of  Galilee  suggested  it,  apparently  without  any  definite  idea  of 
its  bearing. 

The  result  of  the  above  investigation  is  this :  the  fourth  Evangelist  succeeds 
in  giving  connectedness  to  his  materials,  when  he  presents  his  own  thoughts 
in  the  form  of  discourses  delivered  by  Jesus  ;  but  he  often  fails  lamentably  in 
that  particular,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  real  traditional  sayings  of  Jesu& 

"  Paulus,  L.  J.  I,  b,  s.  175  ;  Lucke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  in  loc.  ;  Hug,  EinL  in  das  K. 
T.  2,  s.  209. 
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In  the  above  instances,  when  he  has  the  same  problem  before  him  as  the 
synoptists,  he  is  as  unfortunate  in  its  solution  as  they  ;  nay,  he  is  in  a  yet  more 
evil  case,  for  his  narrative  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  common  evangelical 
tradition,  and  presented  few  places  where  a  genuine  traditional  relic  could  be 
inserted.  Besides,  he  was  accustomed  to  cast  his  metal,  liquid  from  his  own 
invention,  and  was  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  adapting  independent  fragments 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  mosaic. 


§83. 

THE   MODERN    DISCUSSIONS   ON   THE   AUTHENTICITY   OF   THE    DISCOURSES 

IN   THE  GOSPEL   OF  JOHN.        RESULT. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
has  sufficiently  prepared  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  controversy  of  which 
they  have  recently  been  the  subject.  Modern  criticism  views  these  discourses 
with  suspicion,  partly  on  account  of  their  internal  contexture,  which  is  at 
variance  with  certain  generally  received  rules  of  historical  probability,  and 
partly  on  account  of  their  external  relation  to  other  discourses  and  narratives. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  gospel  has  had  numerous  defenders. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  contexture  of  the  above  discourses,  there  arises 
a  twofold  question :  Does  it  correspond  to  the  laws,  first  of  verisimilitude,  and 
secondly,  of  memory  ? 

It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  the  fourth  gospel  that  its  discourses  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  stamp  of  truth  and  credibility  ;  that  the  conversations 
which  it  represents  Jesus  as  holding  with  men  of  the  most  diverse  disposition 
and  capacity,  are  faithful  delineations  of  character,  satisfying  the  strictest 
demands  of  psychological  criticism.^  In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  maintained 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  Jesus  should  have  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  of  teaching  to  persons  differing  widely  in  their  degrees  of 
cultivation  ;  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  the  Galileans  in  the  synagogue  at 
Ca|>ernaum  not  more  intelligibly  than  to  a  master  of  Israel)  that  the  matter 
of  his  discourses  should  have  turned  almost  entirely  on  one  doctrine — the 
dignity  of  his  person  ;  and  that  their  form  should  have  been  such  as  to  seem 
selected  with  a  view  to  perplex  and  repel  his  hearers.  Neither,  it  is  further 
urged,  do  the  interlocutors  express  themselves  in  conformity  with  their  position 
and  character.  The  most  educated  Pharisee  has  no  advantage  in  intelligence 
over  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  lowest  grade ;  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  can 
only  put  a  carnal  interpretation'on  the  discourse  which  Jesus  intends  spiritually ; 
their  misconstructions,  too,  are  frequently  so  glaring,  as  to  transcend  all  belief, 
and  so  uniform  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  standing  set  of  features  with  which 
the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  has  chosen,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  to  depict 
those  whom,  he  biings  into  conversation  with  Jesus.*  Hence,  I  confess,  I 
understand  not  what  is  the  meaning  of  verisimilitude  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
ascribe  it  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

As  to  the  second  point,  regarding  the  powers  of  memory,  it  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  discourses  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  John's  gospel, — in 
contradistinction  to  the  apophthegms  and  parables,  either  isolated  or  strung 
together,  in  the  synoptical  gospels, — namely,  series  of  dependent  propositions, 

^  Wegscheider,  Einl.  in  das  Evang.  Job.,  s.  271  ;  TholUck  G>mm.  s.  37  f. 

'  Thus  Eckermann,  theol.  Beitrage,  5,  2,  s.  228 ;  (Vogel)  der  Evangelist  Johannes  und 
seine  Ausleger  vor  dem  jiingsten  Gericht,  i,  s.  28  ff. ;  Wegscheider,  s.  281  ;  Bretschneider, 
Probabil.,  33,  45,  apud  Wegscheider,  ut  sup.  s.  281  ;  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  p.  33^  ^^. 
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or  prolonged  dialogues,  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  retain  and  reproduce 
with  accuracy.*  Unless  such  discourses  were  reduced  to  writing  at  the 
moment  of  their  delivery,  all  hope  of  their  faithful  reproduction  must  be 
abandoned.  Hence  Dr.  Paulus  once  actually  entertained  the  idea,  that  in  the 
judgment-halls  of  the  temple  or  the  synagogues  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  stationed 
a  sort  of  shorthand  writers,  whose  office  it  was  to  draw  up  verbal  processes, 
and  that  from  their  records  the  Christians,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  made 
transcripts.**  In  like  manner,  Bertholdt  was  of  opinion,  that  our  Evangelist, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  took  down  most  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the 
Aramaean  language,  and  made  these  notes  the  foundation  of  his  gospel, 
composed  at  a  much  later  period.^  These  modem  hypotheses  are  clearly 
unhistorical ;  ^  nevertheless,  their  propounders  were  able  to  adduce  many 
reasons  in  their  support.  The  prophetic  declarations  of  Jesus  relative  to  his 
death  and  resurrection,  said  Bertholdt,  are  more  indefinite  in  John  than  in  the 
synoptical  gospels,  a  sure  sign  that  they  were  recorded  before  their  fulfilment, 
for  otherwise  the  writer's  experience  of  the  event  would  have  reflected  more 
clearness  on  the  predictions.  To  this  we  may  add  the  kindred  argument,  by 
which  Henke  thought  it  possible  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  discourses 
in  John :  namely,  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  not  seldom  appends  explanatory 
remarks,  often  indeed  erroneous,  to  the  obscure  expressions  of  Jesus,  thos 
proving  that  he  was  scrupulously  conscientious  in  reporting  the  discourses,  for 
otherwise  he  would  have  mingled  his  comments  with  their  original  matter.^ 
But  it  is  with  justice  objected,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  predictions  in  the 
fourth  gospel  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mystical  spirit  that  pervades  the 
work,  and  as,  besides,  the  author,  together  with  his  fondness  for  the  obscure 
and  enigmatical,  indisputably  possessed  taste,  he  must  have  been  conscious 
that  a  prophecy  would  only  be  the  more  piquant  and  genuine-looking,  the 
more  darkly  it  was  delivered  :  hence,  though  he  put  those  predictions  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  long  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  he  might  yet  choose 
to  give  them  an  indefinite  form.  This  observation  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Evangelist,  when  elucidating  some  obscure  expressions  of  Jesus,  adds  that  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  them  until  after  his  resurrection,  or  after  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  22,  vii.  39) ;  for  the  opposition  of  the  darkness 
in  which  the  disciples  at  one  time  groped,  to  the  light  which  ultimately  arose 
on  them,  belongs  to  that  order  of  contrasts  with  which  this  gos|>el  abounds. 
Another  argument,  adopted  by  Bertholdt  and  approved  by  Tholiick,  is,  that 
in  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  gospel  there  sometimes  occur  observations, 
which,  having  no  precise  meaning  in  themselves,  nor  any  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  discourse,  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  external  circum- 
stance, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  prompt,  nay,  of 
immediate  reduction  to  writing ;  and  among  their  examples  the  passage,  Arisi^ 
let  us  go  hence  (xiv.  31),  is  one  of  the  most  important.  But  the  origin  of  such 
digressive  remarks  has  been  above  explained  in  a  manner  that  renders  the 
hypothesis  of  instantaneous  notetaking  superfluous. 
Thus  commentators  had  to  excogitate  some  other  means  of  certifying  the 

•  De  Wette,  EinL  in  das  N.  T..  §  105  ;  Tholiick,  Comm.  z.  Joh.,  s.  38  f . ;  Glaubwuidig- 
keit,  s.  344  ff.  ;  Lilcke,  i,  s.  198  f. 

•  Commentar,  4,  s.  275  f. 

'  Vcrosimilia  de  origine  evangelii  Joannis,  opusc.  p.  I  ff.,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.,  s.  1302  ff. 
This  opinion  is  approved  by  Wegscheider,  ut  sup.  p.  270  ff.  and  also  Hug,  2.  263  f.,  and 
'J  holiick,  Comm.  p.  38,  think  the  supposition  of  early  notes  not  to  be  altogether  rejected. 

•  Liicke,  i,  s.  192  f. 

"*  Henke,  programm.  quo  illustratur  Johannes  apostolus  nonnullonim  Jesii  ftpophthcgnm- 
tum  et  ipse  interpres. 
'  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  p.  14  f. 
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genuineness  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel.  The  general 
argument,  so  often  adduced,  founded  on  what  a  good  memory  might  achieve, 
especially  among  men  of  simple  lives,  unusued  to  writing,  lies  in  the  region  of 
abstract  possibility,  where,  as  Liicke  remarks,**  there  may  always  be  nearly  as 
much  said  against  as  for  a  theory.  It  has  been  thought  more  effectual  to 
adopt  an  argument  resting  on  a  narrower  basis,  and  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
distinctions  of  the  Apostle  John, — to  his  intimate  and  peculiar,  relation  to 
Jesus  as  the  favourite  disciple, — to  his  enthusiasm  for  his  master,  which  must 
surely  have  strengthened  his  memory,  and  have  enabled  him  to  preserve  in 
the  most  lively  recollection  all  that  came  from  the  lips  of  his  divine  friend. ^^ 
Although  this  peculiar  relation  of  John  to  Jesus  rests  on  the  authority  of 
John's  gospel  alone,  we  might,  without  reasoning  in  a  circle,  draw  from  it 
conclusions  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  discourses  communicated  by  him,  were 
the  faults  of  which  his  gospel  is  accused  only  such  as  proceed  from  the  in- 
evitable fading  of  the  memory ;  because  the  positive  notices  of  that  relation 
could  never  flow  from  this  negative  cause.  As,  however,  the  suspicion  which 
has  arisen  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  gone  far  beyond  those 
limits,  even  to  the  extent  of  taxing  him  with  free  invention,  no  fact  resting  on 
the  word  of  John  can  be  used  in  support  of  the  discourses  which  he  com- 
municates. But  neither  the  above  relation,  if  admitted,  nor  the  remark  that 
John  apparently  attached  himself  to  Jesus  in  early  youth,  when  impressions 
sink  deepest,  and  from  the  time  of  his  master's  death  lived  in  a  circle  where 
the  memory  of  his  words  and  deeds  was  cherished,"  suflices  to  render  it 
probable  that  John  could  retain  in  his  mind  long  series  of  ideas,  and  com- 
plicated dialogues,  until  the  period  in  which  the  composition  of  his  gospel 
must  be  placed.  For  critics  are  agreed  that  the  tendency  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
its  evident  aim  to  spiritualize  the  common  faith  of  Christians  into  the  Gnosis, 
and  thus  to  crush  many  errors  which  had  sprung  up,  is  a  decisive  attestation 
that  it  was  composed  at  a  period  when  the  church  had  attained  a  degree  of 
maturity,  and  consequently  in  the  extreme  old  ag^  of  the  apostle.^* 

Hence  the  champions  of  the  discourses  in  question  are  fain  to  bring 
forward,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  supernatural  assistance  of  the  Paraclete,  which 
was  promised  to  the  disciples,  and  which  was  to  restore  all  that  Jesus  had  said 
to  their  remembrance.  This  is  done  by  Tholiick  with  great  confidence, ^-^  by 
Liicke  with  some  diffidence,^*  which  Tholiick's  Anzeiger  severely  censures,  but 
which  we  consider  laudable,  because  it  implies  a  latent  consciousness  of  the 
circle  that  is  made,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  the  discourses 
in  John,  by  a  promise  which  appears  nowhere  but  in  those  discourses  ;  ^^  and 
of  the  inadequacy  of  an  appeal,  in  a  scientific  inquiry,  to  a  popular  notion, 
such  as  that  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  consciousness  of  this  in- 
adequacy shows  itself  indirectly  in  Tholiick,  for  he  ekes  out  the  assistance  of 
the  Paraclete  by  early  notes ;  and  in  Liicke  also,  for  he  renounces  the  verbal 
authenticity  of  the  discourses  in  John,  and  only  contends  for  their  substantial 
veracity  on  grounds  chiefly  connected  with  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
other  discourses. 

•  Ut  sup.  p.  199. 

>«  W^scheider,  p.  286 ;  Liicke,  p.  I9S  f. 
'*  Wegscheider,  p.  285  ;  Liicke,  ut  sup. 

**  Liicke,  s.  124  f.  175.  Kern,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Evang.  Matthai,  in  der  Tiib. 
Zeitschrift,  1834,  2,  s.  109. 

»  s.  39. 

»*  S-  197.     •*  But  lastly,  why  should  we  fear  to  adduce,"  etc. 

>^  The  aid  promised  to  the  disciples  when  brought  before  rulers  and  tribunals,  Matt.  x. 
19  f.,  is  quite  distinct  from  a  bringing  to  remembrance  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (John 
xiv.  26). 
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The  external  relation  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  John's  gospel  is  also 
twofold;  for  they  may  be  compared  both  with  those  discourses  which  the 
synoptists  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  expresses  himself  when  he  is  avowedlj  the 
speaker. 

As  a  result  of  the  former  comparison,  critics  have  pointed  out  the  important 
difference  that  exists  between  the  respective  discourses  in  their  matter,  as  well 
as  in  their  form.  In  the  first  three  gospels,  Jesus  closely  adapts  his  teaching 
to  the  necessities  of  his  shepherdless  people,  contrasting,  at  one  time,  the 
corrupt  institutions  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  moral  and  religious  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  at  another,  the  carnal  messianic  hopes  of  the  age  with  the 
purely  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  conditions  of  entrance  therein. 
In  the  fourth  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  perpetually  dilating,  and  often  in 
a  barren,  speculative  manner,  on  the  doctrine  of  his  person  and  higher  nature : 
so  that  in  opposition  to  the  diversified  doctrinal  and  practical  materials  of  the 
synoptical  discourses,  we  have  in  John  a  one-sided  dogmatism.^^  That  this 
opposition  does  not  hold  invariably,  and  that  in  the  discourses  of  the  S3moptical 
gospels  there  are  passages  which  have  more  affinity  with  those  of  John,  and 
vice  versa,  must  be  granted  to  judicious  critics ;  ^^  but  the  important  prepoiH 
derance  of  the  dogmatical  element  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  practical  on  the 
other,  is  a  difficulty  that  demands  a  thorough  explanation.  In  answer  to  this 
requisition,  it  is  common  to  adduce  the  end  which  John  is  supposed  to  have 
had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  his  gospel :  namely,  to  furnish  a  supplement 
to  the  first  three  gospels,  and  to  supply  their  omissions.  But  if  Jesus  taught 
first  in  one  style,  then  in  another,  how  was  it  that  the  synoptists  selected 
almost  exclusively  the  practical  and  popular,  John,  nearly  without  exception, 
the  dogmatic  and  speculative  portions  of  his  discourse  ?  This  is  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  intrinsically  probable.  In  the  oral  tradition,  it  is  observed, 
on  which  the  first  three  gospels  were  founded,  the  simple  and  popular,  the 
concise  and  sententious  discourses  of  Jesus,  being  the  most  easy  of  retention, 
would  alone  be  propagated,  while  his  more  profound,  subtle  and  diffuse  dis- 
courses would  be  lost.*®  But  according  to  the  above  supposition,  the  fourth 
Evangelist  came  as  a  gleaner  after  the  synoptists  :  now  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  having  a  practical  tendency  had  not  been  preserved  by 
them  ;  hence,  that  the  former  has  almost  invariably  avoided  giving  any  relic 
of  such  discourses,  can  only  be  explained  by  his  preference  for  the  dogmatic 
and  speculative  vein  :  a  preference  which  must  have  had  both  an  objective 
and  a  subjective  source,  the  necessities  of  his  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind.  This  is  admitted  even  by  critics  who  are  favourable 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel,*^  with  the  reservation,  that  the  pre- 
ference betrays  itself  only  negatively,  by  omission,  not  positively,  by  addition. 

There  is  a  further  difference  between  the  synoptical  gospels  and  the  fourth, 
as  to  the  form  of  teaching  adopted  by  Jesus ;  in  the  one,  it  is  aphoristic  and 
parabolic,  in  the  other,  dialectic*^  We  have  seen  that  the  parable  is  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask  why,  since  Luke, 
as  well  as  Matthew,  has  many  admirable  parables  peculiar  to  himself,  John 
has  not  been  able  to  make  a  rich  gleaning,  even  after  those  two  predecessors? 
It  is  true  that  isolated  apothegms  and  sentences,  similar  to  the  synoptical 
ones,  are  not  entirely  absent  from  the  fourth  gospel :   but,  on  the  other  hand, 

*•  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  p.  2,  3,  31  ff. 

*'  De  Wcite,  Einl.  in  das  ^f.  T..  §  103  ;  Hasc,  L.  J.,  §  7. 

*"  Liicke,  nt  sup.  pp.  336,  337.     Kern,  ut  sup. 

'*  Tholiick,  ut  sup. 

^  Bretschneider,  at  sup. 
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t  must  be  admitted  that  the  prevailing  aphoristic  and  p>araboIic  form  of  in 
itniction,  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  synoptists,  is  more  suited  to  the  character 
>f  a  popular  teacher  of  Palestine,  than  the  dialectic  form  which  he  is  made  to 
idopt  by  John.*^ 

But  the  relation  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  gospel  of  John,  to  the 
Bvangelist's  own  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  is  decisive.  Here  we  find  a 
limilarity,^  which,  as  it  extends  to  the  discourses  of  a  third  party,  namely,  the 
Baptist,  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  disciple  had  formed  his 
rtyle  on  that  of  the  roaster,^  but  requires  us  to  admit  that  the  Evangelist  has 
lent  his  own  style  to  the  principal  characters  in  his  narrative.  The  latest 
commentator  on  John  has  not  only  acknowledged  this  with  regard  to  the 
colouring  of  the  expression ;  he  even  thinks  that  in  the  matter  itself  he  can 
tiere  and  there  detect  the  explanatory  amplifications  of  the  Evangelist,  who,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  has  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  the  longer  and  more 
difficult  discourses.^*  But  since  the  Evangelist  does  not  plainly  indicate  his 
additions,  what  is  to  assure  us  that  they  are  not  throughout  interwoven  with 
the  ideas  of  Jesus,  nay,  that  all  the  discourses  which  he  communicates  are  not 
entirely  his  own  productions  ?  The  style  furnishes  no  guidance,  for  this  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  Evangelist's  own  ;  neither  does 
the  sense,  for  in  it  also  there  is  no  essential  difference  whether  the  Evangelist 
speaks  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  Jesus  :  where  then  is  the  guarantee  that 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  not,  as  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  maintains,  free 
inventions  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  ? 

Liicke  adduces  some  particulars,  which  on  this  supposition  would  be  in  his 
opinion  inexplicable.^      First,  the  almost  verbal  agreement  of  John  with  the 
sjmoptists  in  isolated  sayings  of  Jesus.     But  as  the  fourth  Evangelist  was  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Christian  community,  he  must  have  had  at  his  command  a 
tradition,  from  which,  though  drawing  generally  on  his  own  resources,  he 
night  occasionally  borrow  isolated,  marked  expressions,  nearly  unmodified. 
Another  argument  of  Liicke  is  yet  more  futile.      If,  he  says,  John  had  really 
luid  the  inclination  and  ability  to  invent  discourses  for  Jesus,  he  would  have 
l>een  more  liberal  in  long  discourses ;  and  the  alternation  of  brief  remarks 
ivith  prolonged  addresses,  is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  above  supposition. 
Bat  this  would  follow  only  if  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  appeared  to  be  a 
tasteless  writer,  whose  perception  did  not  tell  him,  that  to  one  occasion  a 
short  discourse  was  suitable,  to  another  a  long  one,  and  that  the  alternation  of 
diffuse  harangues  with  concise  sentences  was  adapted  to  produce  the  best 
impression.     Of  more  weight  is  the  observation  of  Paulus,  that  if  the  fourth 
Evangelist  had  given  the  rein  to  his  invention  in  attributing  discourses  to 
Jesus,  he  would  have  obtruded  more  of  his  own  views,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  abstract  in  his  prologue ;    whereas  the  scrupulousness  with  which  he  ab- 
stains from  putting  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  is  a 
yoof  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  confined  himself  to  the  materials  pre- 
sented by  his  memory  or  his  authorities.^      But  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is 
substantially  contained  in  the  succeeding  discourse  of  Jesus ;    and  that  the 
^<*in  in  which  it  is  propounded  by  the  evangelist  in  his  preface,  does  not  also 

•*  Dc  Wcitc,  ut  sup.  §  105. 

2  Comp.  Schulze,  der  schriftst.  Charakter  und  Werth  des  Johannes.     1803. 

^  Stionck— de  doctrini  et  dictione  Johannis  apostoli,  ad  Jesu  magistri  doctrinam  diction- 
^'^ue  cxactc  composita.     1797. 

^  Liicke,  Comm.  2.  Job.  1,  p.  200. 

^  Ut.  5up  p.  199, 
r-..^  In  his  review  of  the  2nd  Ed.  of  Lucke's  Commentar.,  in  the  Litt.  Blatt  der  allgem. 
^^•■cheMeitung  18^4,  no.  18. 
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reappear,  is  sufficiently  explained  *by  the  consideration,  that  he  must  have 
known  that  form  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

We  therefore  hold  it  to  be  established,  that  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  John's 
gospel  are  mainly  free  compositions  of  the  Evangelist ;  but  we  have  admitted 
that  he  has  culled  several  sayings  of  Jesus  from  an  authentic  tradition,  and 
hence  we  do  not  extend  this  proposition  to  those  passages  which  are  counte- 
nanced by  parallels  in  the  synoptical  gospels.  In  these  compilations  we  have 
an  example  of  the  vicissitudes  which  befal  discourses,  that  are  preserved  only 
in  the  memory  of  a  second  party.  Severed  from  their  original  connexion,  and 
broken  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  fragments,  they  present  when  reassembled 
the  appearance  of  a  mosaic,  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  parts  is  a  purely 
external  one,  and  every  transition  an  artificial  juncture.  The  discourses  of 
Jesus  in  John  present  just  the  opposite  appearance.  Their  gradual  transi- 
tions, only  rendered  occasionally  obscure  by  the  mystical  depths  of  meaning 
in  which  they  lie, — transitions  in  which  one  thought  develops  itself  out  of 
another,  and  a  succeeding  proposition  is  frequently  but  an  explanatory  ampli- 
^cation  of  the  preceding, ^"^ — are  indicative  of  a  pliable,  unresisting  mass,  such 
as  is  never  presented  to  a  writer  by  the  traditional  sayings  of  another,  but 
such  as  proceeds  from  the  stores  of  his  own  thought,  which  he  moulds  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  For  this  reason  the  contributions  of  tradition  to  these  stores 
q(  thought  (apart  from  the  sayings  which  are  also  found  in  the  earlier  gospels) 
were  not  so  likely  to  have  been  particular,  independent  dicta  of  Jesus,  as  rather 
certain  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  discourses,  and  which  were 
modified  and  developed  according  to  the  bent  of  a  mind  of  Alexandrian  or 
Greek  culture.  Such  are  the  correlative  ideas  of  irarrjp  and  V105  {father  and 
son\  4>^  and  ckoto^  {iight  and  darkness),  fw^  and  Bavaro^  {life  and  death)^  &m 
and  Karo)  {above  and  beneath),  a-api  and  7rv€Vfia  {flesh  and  spirit) ;  also  some 
symbolical  expressions,  as  opro?  ri}?  fw^  {bread  of  life),  vSiap  iwv  {water  of 
life).  These  and  a  few  other  ideas,  variously  combined  by  an  ingenious 
author,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  discourses  attributed  to  Jesus  by  John ;  a 
certain  uniformity  necessarily  attending  this  elemental  simplicity. 

'^  This  peculiarity  of  the  discourses  in  John  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  Erasmus 
in  his  Epist.  ad  Ferdinandum,  prefatory  to  his  Paraphrase  :  habet  fohannes  suum  quotUam 
dicendi  genus,  Ua  sermotum  velut  ansulis  ex  sesc  coharentibus  contexens,  rumnunquatn  tx  c^n- 

trariis,  nonnunqtuim  ex  simiiibus,  nonnunquam  ex  iisdem,  subinde  repetitis, tU  orati9ms 

quodque  mentbrum  semper  excipiat  pritis,  sic  ut  prioris  finis  sit  initium  sequenHs^  etc 
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§    84. 

GENERAL  COMPARISON   OF  THE   MANNER   OF  NARRATION   THAT   DISTIN- 
GUISHES THE   SEVERAL   EVANGELISTS. 

If,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  details,  we  compare  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  the  historical  narration  in  the  various  gospels,  we  find 
diflferences,  first,  between  Matthew  and  the  two  other  synoptists ;  secondly, 
between  the  three  first  evangelists  collectively  and  the  fourth. 

Among  the  reproaches  which  modern  criticism  has  heaped  on  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  a  prominent  place  has  been  given  to  its  want  of  individualized  and 
dramatic  life  ;  a  want  which  is  thought  to  prove  that  the  author  was  not  an 
eye-witness,  since  an  eye-witness  is  ordinarily  distinguished  by  the  precision 
and  minuteness  of  his  narration.^  Certainly,  when  we  read  the  indefinite 
designation  of  times,  places  and  persons,  the  perpetually  recurring  rorc,  then^ 
7rapdyu>y  cKct^cv,  departing  from  thence^  avOpu>iro':,  a  man,  which  characterize 
this  gospel ;  when  we  recollect  its  wholesale  statements,  such  as  that  Jesus 
went  through  all  the  cities  and  villages  (ix.  35,  xi.  i,  comp.  iv.  23);  that 
they  brought  to  him  all  sick  people,  and  that  he  healed  them  all  (iv.  24  f., 
xiv.  35  f.,  comp.  XV.  29  ff.)  ;  and  finally,  the  bareness  and  brevity  of  many 
isolated  narratives  :  we  cannot  disapprove  the  decision  of  this  criticism,  that 
Matthew*s  whole  narrative  resembles  a  record  of  events  which,  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  had  been  long  current  in  oral  tradition,  and  had 
thus  lost  the  impress  of  particularity  and  minuteness.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  proof,  taken  alone,  is  not  absolutely  convincing  ;  for  in  most 
cases  we  may  verify  the  remark,  that  even  an  eye-witness  may  be  unable 
graphically  to  narrate  what  he  has  seen.^ 

But  our  modern  critics  have  not  only  measured  Matthew  by  the  standard  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  an  eye-witness,  in  the  abstract ;  they  have  also 
compared  him  with  his  fellow-evangelists.  They  are  of  opinion,  not  only 
that  John  decidedly  surpasses  Matthew  in  the  power  of  delineation,  both  in 
their  few  parallel  passages  and  in  his  entire  narrative,  but  also  that  the  two 
other  synoptists,  especially  Mark,  are  generally  far  clearer  and  fuller  in  their 
style  of  narration.'  This  is  the  actual  fact,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  any  longer 
evaded.      With  respect  to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  it  is  true  that,  as  one  would 

*  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  303  ff.  ;   SiefTert,  iiber  den  Urspr.  des  ersten  kanon. 
Evang.  s.  58,  73,  u.  s. ;  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Urspr.  s.  73. 
'  Olshausen,  b.  Comm.  i.  s.~  15. 
'  See  the  above  named  critics,  passim ;  and  Hug.  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  2,  s.  212. 
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have  anticipated,  he  is  not  devoid  of  general,  wholesale  statements,  such  as, 
that  Jesus  during  the  feast  did  many  miracles,  that  hence  many  believed  on 
him  (ii.  23),  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  (iii.  22,  vii.  i):  and  he  not  seldom 
designates  persons  indecisively.  Sometimes,  however,  he  gives  the  names  of 
individuals  whom  Matthew  does  not  specify  (xii.  3,  4,  comp  with  Matt  xxvi. 
7,  8;  and  xviii.  10  with  Matt.  xxvi.  51  ;  also  vi.  5  ff.  with  Matt  xiv.  16  f.) ; 
and  he  generally  lets  us  know  the  district  or  country  in  which  an  event  hap- 
pened. His  careful  chronology  we  have  already  noticed  ;  but  the  point  of 
chief  importance  is  that  his  narratives  (e.g.  that  of  the  man  bom  blind,  and 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus)  have  a  dramatic  and  life-like  character, 
which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  first  gospel.  The  two  intermediate  Evangelists 
are  not  free  from  indecisive  designations  of  time  (e.g.  Mark  viii.  i ;  Luke  v. 
17,  viii.  22)  ;  of  place  (Mark  iii.  13;  Luke  vi.  12) ;  and  of  persons  (Mark  x. 
17;  Luke  xiii.  23);  nor  from  statements  that  Jesus  went  through  all  cities, 
and  healed  all  the  sick  (Mark  i.  32  ff.,  3S  f ;  Luke  iv.  40  f.) ;  but  they  often  give 
us  the  details  of  what  Matthew  has  only  stated  generally.  Not  only  does  iJike 
associate  many  discourses  of  Jesus  with  special  occasions  concerning  which 
Matthew  is  silent,  but  both  he  and  Mark  notice  the  office  or  names  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  Matthew  gives  no  precise  designation  (Matt  ix.  18  ;  Mark  v. 
22  ;  Luke  viii.  41;  Matt  xix.  16;  Luke  xviii.  18;  Matt  xx.  30  ;  Mark  x. 
46).  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  lively  description  of  particular  incidents,  that  we 
perceive  the  decided  superiority  of  Luke,  and  still  more  of  Mark,  over  Mat- 
thew. Let  the  reader  only  compare  the  narrative  of  the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt  xiv.  3  ;  Mark  vi.  17),  and  that  of  the 
demoniac  or  demoniacs  of  Gadara  (Matt  viii.  28  ff.  parall.). 

These  facts  are,  in  the  opinion  of  our  latest  critics,  a  confirmation  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist's  claim  to  the  character  of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  the  greater 
proximity  of  the  second  and  third  Evangelists  to  the  scenes  they  describe,  than 
can  be  attributed  to  the  first  But,  even  allowing  that  one  who  does  not 
narrate  graphically  cannot  be  an  eye-witness,  this  does  not  involve  the  propo- 
sition that  whoever  does  narrate  graphically  must  be  an  eye-witness.  In  all 
cases  in  which  there  are  extant  two  accounts  of  a  single  fact,  the  one  full,  the 
other  concise,  opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  which  of  them  is  the  original.* 
When  these  accounts  have 'been  liable  to  the  modifications  of  tradition,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tradition  has  two  tendencies :  the  one,  to  sub- 
limate the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  the  individual  into  the  general  ;  the 
other,  not  less  essential,  to  substitute  arbitrary  fictions  for  the  historical  reality 
which  is  lost^  If  then  we  put  the  want  of  precision  in  the  narrative  of  the 
first  Evangelist  to  the  account  of  the  former  function  of  the  legend,  ought  we 
at  once  to  regard  the  precision  and  dramatic  effect  of  the  other  gospels,  as  a 
proof  that  their  authors  were  eye-witnesses  ?  Must  we  not  rather  examine 
whether  these  qualities  be  not  derived  from  the  second  function  of  the  legend?^ 
The  decision  with  which  the  other  inference  is  drawn,  is  in  fact  merely  an 
after-taste  of  the  old  orthodox  opinion,  that  all  our  gospels  proceed  immedi- 
ately from  eye-witnesses,  or  at  least  through  a  medium  incapable  of  error. 
Modem  criticism  has  limited  this  supposition,  and  admitted  the  possibility 
that  one  or  the  other  of  our  gospels  may  have  been  affected  by  oral  tradition. 
Accordingly  it  maintains,  not  without  probability,  that  a  gospel  in  which  the 
descriptions  are  throughout  destitute  of  colouring  and  life,  cannot  be  the  pro- 

*  Comp.  Saunier,  iiber  die  Quellen  des  Markus,  s.  42  ff. 
^  Kern,  iiber  den  Urspr.  des  Ev.  Matt,  ut  sup.  s.  70  f. 

•  I  say,  examine  ivAeiAer-^noU  consider  it  decided  thai — so  that  the  accusation  of  oppon- 
ents, that  I  use  both  the  particularity  and  the  brevity  of  narratives  as  proofs  of  their  mythical 
character,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself^ 
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duction  of  an  eye-witness,  and  must  have  suffered  from  the  effacing  fingers  of 
tradition.  But  the  counter  proposition,  that  the  other  gospels,  in  which  the 
style  of  narration  is  more  detailed  and  dramatic,  rest  on  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, would  only  follow  from  the  supposed  necessity  that  this  must  be 
the  case  with  some  of  our  gospels.  For  if  such  a  supposition  be  made  with 
respect  to  several  narratives  of  both  the  above  kinds,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  more  graphic  and  vivid  ones  are  with  preponderant  probability  to  be  re- 
ferred to  eye-witnesses.  But  this  supposition  has  merely  a  subjective  founda- 
tion. It  was  an  easier  transition,  for  commentators  to  make  from  the  old 
notion  that  all  the  gospels  were  immediately  or  mediately  autoptical  narra- 
tives, to  the  limited  admission  that  perhaps  one  may  fall  short  of  this  charac- 
ter, than  to  the  general  admission  that  it  may  be  equally  wanting  to  all  IBut, 
according  to  the  rigid  rules  of  consequence,  with  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
scriptural  canon,  falls  the  assumption  of  pure  ocular  testimony,  not  only  for 
one  or  other  of  the  gospels,  but  for  all ;  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  must 
be  presupposed  in  relation  to  them  all,  and  their  pretensions  must  be  esti- 
mated according  to  their  internal  character,  compared  with  the  external  testi- 
monies. From  this  point  of  view — the  only  one  that  criticism  can  consistently 
adopt — it  is  as  probable,  considering  the  nature  of  the  external  testimonies 
examined  in  our  Introduction,  that  the  three  last  Evangelists  owe  the  dramatic 
effect  in  which  they  surpass  Matthew,  to  the  embellishments  of  a  more  mature 
tradition,  as  that  this  quality  is  the  result  of  a  closer  communication  with  eye- 
witnesses. 

That  we  may  not  anticipate,  let  us,  in  relation  to  this  question,  refer  to  the 
results  we  have  already  obtained.  The  greater  particularity  by  which  Luke 
is  distinguished  from  Matthew  in  his  account  of  the  occasions  that  suggested 
many  discourses  of  Jesus,  has  appeared  to  us  often  to  be  the  result  of  subse- 
quent additions ;  and  the  names  of  persons  in  Mark  (xiii.  3  comp.  v.  37  ; 
Luke  viii.  51)  have  seemed  to  rest  on  a  mere  inference  of  the  narrator.  Now, 
however,  that  we  are  about  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  particular  narra- 
tives, we  will  consider,  from  the  jwint  of  view  above  indicated,  the  constant 
forms  of  introduction,  conclusion,  and  transition,  already  noticed,  in  the 
several  gospels.  Here  we  find  the  difference  between  Matthew  and  the  other 
synoptists,  as  to  their  more  or  less  dramatic  style,  imprinted  in  a  manner  that 
can  best  teach  us  how  much  this  style  is  worth. 

Matthew  (viii.  16  f.)  states  in  general  terms,  that  on  the  evening  after  the 
cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  many  demoniacs  were  brought  to  Jesus,  all  of 
whom,  together  with  others  that  were 'sick,  he  healed.  Mark  (i.  32)  in  a 
highly  dramatic  manner,  as  if  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  scene,  tells,  that 
on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Jesus  was  ;  at  another  time,  he  makes  the  crowd  block  up  the 
entrance  (ii.  2) ;  in  two  other  instances,  he  describes  the  concourse  as  so 
great,  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  could  not  take  their  food  (iii.  20,  vi.  31); 
and  Luke  on  one  occasion  states,  that  the  people  even  gathered  together  in 
innumerable  multitudes  so  that  they  trode  one  upon  another  (xii.  i).  All 
highly  vivid  touches,  certainly :  but  the  want  of  them  can  hardly  be  prejudicial 
to  Matthew,  for  they  look  thoroughly  like  strokes  of  imagination,  such  as 
abound  in  Mark's  narrative,  and  often,  as  Schleiermacher  observes/  give  it 
almost  an  apocryphal  appearance.  In  detailed  narratives,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  notice  many  examples,  while  Matthew  simply  tells  what  Jesus  said 
on  a  certain  occasion,  the  two  other  Evangelists  are  able  to  describe  the 
glance  with  which  his  words  were  accompanied  (Mark  iii.  5,  x.  21 ;  Luke  vi.io). 

'  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  74,  and  elsewhere. 
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On  the  mention  of  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho,  Mark  is  careful  to  give  us 
his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  father  (x.  46).  From  these  particulars  we 
might  already  augur,  what  the  examination  of  single  narratives^  will  prove : 
namely,  that  the  copiousness  of  Mark  and  Luke  is  the  product  of  the  second 
function  of  the  legend,  which  we  may  call  the  function  of  embellishment 
Was  this  embellishment  gradually  wrought  out  by  oral  tradition,  or  was  it  the 
arbitrary  addition  of  our  Evangelists  ?  Concerning  this,  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  a  degree  of  probability  in  relation  to  particular 
passages  is  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  to  a  decision.  In  any 
case,  not  only  must  it  be  granted,  that  a  narrative  adorned  by  the  writer's  own 
additions  is  more  remote  from  primitive  truth  than  one  free  from  such 
additions  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
legend  are  rapid  sketches,  tending  to  set  off  only  the  leading  points  whether 
of  speech  or  action,  and  that  at  a  later  period  it  aims  rather  to  give  a  sym- 
metrical effect  to  the  whole,  including  collateral  incidents ;  so  that,  in  either 
view,  the  closest  approximation  to  truth  remains  on  the  side  of  the  first 
gospel. 

While  the  difference  as  to  the  more  or  less  dramatic  style  of  concluding  and 
connecting  forms,  lies  chiefly  between  Matthew  and  the  other  synoptists ; 
another  difference  with  respect  to  these  forms,  exists  between  all  the  synoptists 
and  John.  While  most  of  the  synoptical  anecdotes  from  the  public  life  of 
Jesus  are  wound  up  by  a  panegyric,  those  of  John  generally  terminate,  so  to 
speak,  polemically.  It  is  true  that  the  three  first  Evangelists  sometimes  men- 
tion, by  way  of  conclusion,  the  offence  that  Jesus  gave  to  the  narrow-hearted, 
and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  against  him  (Matt.  viii.  34,  xii.  14, 
xxi.  46,  xxvi.  3  f. ;  Luke  iv.  28  f.,  xL  53  f.) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fourth  Evangelist  closes  some  discourses  and  miracles  by  the  remark,  that  in 
consequence  of  them,  many  believed  on  Jesus  (ii.  23,  iv.  39,  53,  vii.  31,  40 
f.,  viii.  30,  X.  42,  xi.  45).  But  in  the  synoptical  gospels^  throughout  the 
period  previous  to  the  residence  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  we  find  forms  implying 
that  the  fame  of  Jesus  had  extended  far  and  wide  (Matt.  iv.  24,  ix.  26,  31 ; 
Mark  i.  28,  45,  v.  20,  vii.  36;  Luke  iv.  37,  v.  15,  vii.  17,  viii.  39);  that 
the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  (Matt.  vii.  28  ;  Mark  i.  22,  xi.  18; 
Luke  xix.  48),  and  miracles  (Matt.  viii.  27,  ix.  8,  xiv.  33,  xv.  31),  and  hence 
followed  him  from  all  parts  (Matt.  iv.  25,  viii.  i,  ix.  36,  xii.  15,  xiii.  2, 
xiv.  13).  In  the  fourth  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  continually  told  that 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Jesus  (v.  18,  vii.  i);  the  Pharisees  wish  to  take  him, 
or  send  out  officers  to  seize  him  (vii.  30, 32, 44;  comp.  viii.  20,  x.  39) ;  stones 
are  taken  up  to  cast  at  him  (viii.  59,  x.  31);  and  even  in  those  passages 
where  there  is  mention  of  a  favourable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
the  Evangelist  limits  it  to  one  portion  of  them,  and  represents  the  other  as 
inimical  to  Jesus  (vii.  11-13).  He  is  especially  fond  of  drawing  attention 
to  such  circumstances,  as  that  before  the  final  catastrophe  all  the  guile  and 
power  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  were  exerted  in  vain,  because  his  hour  was  not 
yet  come  (vii.  30,  viii.  20) ;  that  the  emissaries  sent  out  against  him,  over- 
come by  the  force  of  his  words,  and  the  dignity  of  his  person,  retired  without 
fulfilling  their  errand  (vii.  32,  44  ff.) ;  and  that  Jesus  passed  unharmed  through 
the  midst  of  an  exasperated  crowd  (viii.  59,  x.  39 ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  30).  The 
writer,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  certainly  does  not  intend  us  in  these 
instances  to  think  of  a  natural  escape,  but  of  one  in  which  the  higher  nature 
of  Jesus,  his  invulnerability  so  long  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lay  down  his  life, 
was  his  protection.  And  this  throws  some  light  on  the  object  which  the 
fourth  Evangelist  had  in  view,  in  giving  prominence  to  such  traits  as  those  just 
enumerated :  they  helped  him  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  contrasts,  by 
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which,  throughout  his  works,  he  aims  to  exalt  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  pro- 
found wisdom  of  Jesus,  as  the  divine  Logos,  appeared  the  more  resplendent, 
from  its  opposition  to  the  rude  unapprehensiveness  of  the  Jews ;  his  goodness 
wore  a  more  touching  aspect,  confronted  with  the  inveterate  malice  of  his 
enemies ;  his  appearance  gained  in  iropressiveness,  by  the  strife  he  excited 
among  the  people ;  and  his  power,  as  that  of  one  who  had  life  in  himself, 
commanded  the  more  reverence,  the  oftener  his  enemies  and  their  instruments 
tried  to  seize  him,  and,  as  if  restrained  by  a  higher  power,  were  not  able  to 
lay  hands  on  him,— the  more  marvellously  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
adversaries  prepared  to  take  away  his  life.  It  has  been  made  matter  of  praise 
to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  that  he  alone  presents  the  opposition  of  the  pharisaic 
party  to  Jesus,  in  its  rise  and  gradual  progress :  but  there  are  reasons  for 
questioning  whether  the  course  of  events  described  by  him,  be  not  rather 
fictitious  than  real.  Partially  fictitious,  it  evidently  is ;  for  he  appeals  to  the 
supernatural  for  a  reason  why  the  Pharisees  so  long  effected  nothing  against 
Jesus  :  whereas  the  synoptists  preserve  the  natural  sequence  of  the  facts  by 
stating  as  a  cause,  that  the  Jewish  hierarchy  feared  the  people,  who  were 
attached  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet  (Matt.  xxi.  46 ;  Mark  xii.  12  ;  Luke  xx.  19). 
If  then  the  fourth  Evangelist  was  so  far  guided  by  his  dogmatical  interest,  that 
for  the  escape  of  Jesus  from  the  more  early  snares  and  assaults  of  his  enemies, 
he  invented  such  a  reason  as  best  suited  his  purpose ;  what  shall  assure  us 
that  he  has  not  also,  in  consistency  with  the  characteristics  which  we  have 
already  discerned  in  him,  fabricated,  for  the  sake  of  that  interest,  entire  scenes 
of  the  kind  above  noticed  ?  Not  that  we  hold  it  improbable,  that  many 
futile  plots  and  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  preceded  the  final  catastrophe 
of  his  fate : — we  are  only  dubious  whether  these  attempts  were  precisely  such 
as  the  gospel  of  John  describes. 


§  85. 

ISOLATED   GROUPS   OF   ANECDOTES.        IMPUTATION   OF   A    LEAGUE   WITH 

BEELZEBUB,  AND   DEMAND   OF  A   SIGN. 

In  conformity  with  the  aim  of  our  criticism,  we  shall  here  confine  our 
attention  to  those  narratives,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  legend  may  be 
demonstrated.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  influence  is  found  where  one 
narrative  is  blended  with  another,  or  where  the  one  is  a  mere  variation  of 
the  other :  hence,  chronology  having  refused  us  its  aid,  we  shall  arrange  the 
anecdotes  about  to  be  considered  according  to  their  mutual  affinity. 

To  begin  with  the  more  simple  form  of  legendary  influence :  Schulz  has 
already  complained,  that  Matthew  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  a  league 
with  Beelzebub  was  imputed  to  Jesus,  and  a  sign  demanded  from  him ;  cir- 
cumstances which  in  Mark  and  Luke  happen  only  once.^  The  first  time  the 
imputation  occurs  (Matt.  ix.  32  ff.),  Jesus  has  cured  a  dumb  demoniac;  at 
this  the  people  marvel,  but  the  Pharisees  observe,  He  casts  out  demons  through 
the  prince  {JLpyiav)  of  the  demons,  Matthew  does  not  here  say  that  Jesus 
returned  any  answer  to  this  accusation.  On  the  second  occasion  (xiL  22  ff.), 
it  is  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac  whom  Jesus  cures ;  again  the  people  are 
amazed,  and  again  the  Pharisees  declare  that  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  help 
of  Beelzebub,  the  apytav  of  the  demons,  whereupon  Jesus  immediately  exposes 
the  absurdity  of  the  accusation.  That  it  should  have  been  alleged  against 
Jesus  more  than  once  when  he  cast  out  demons,  is  in  itself  probable.     It  is 

*  Ut  sup.  s.  311. 
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however  suspicious  that  the  demoniac  who  gives  occasion  to  the  assertion  of 
the  Pharisees,  is  in  both  instances  dumb  (in  the  second  only,  blindnen  is 
added).  Demoniacs  were  of  many  kinds,  every  variety  of  malady  being 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  ;  why,  then,  should  the  above  imputatioii 
be  not  once  attached  to  the  cure  of  another  kind  of  demoniac,  but  twice  to 
that  of  a  dumb  one  ?  The  difficulty  is  heightened  if  we  compare  the  namOve 
of  Luke  (xi.  14  f.),  which,  in  its  introductory  description  of  the  circumstances, 
corresponds  not  to  the  second  narrative  in  Matthew,  but  to  the  first }  for  as 
there,  so  in  Luke,  the  demoniac  is  only  dumb,  and  his  cure  and  the  astonisb- 
ment  of  the  people  are  told  with  precisely  the  same  form  of  expression  : — in 
all  which  points,  the  second  narrative  of  Matthew  is  more  remote  firom  that 
of  Luke.  But  with  this  cure  of  the  dumb  demoniac,  which  Matthew  represents 
as  passing  off  in  silence  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  Luke  connects  the  ycry  dis- 
course which  Matthew  appends  to  the  cure  of  the  one  both  blind  and  dumb ; 
so  that  Jesus  must  on  both  these  successive  occasions,  have  said  the  same 
thing.  This  is  a  very  unlikely  repetition,  and  united  with  the  improbability, 
that  the  same  accusation  should  be  twice  made  in  connexion  with  a  dumb 
demoniac,  it  suggests  the  question,  whether  legend  may  not  here  have  doubled 
one  and  the  same  incident  ?  How  this  can  have  taken  place,  Matthew  him- 
self shows  us,  by  representing  the  demoniac  as,  in  the  one  case,  simply  dumb, 
in  the  other,  blind  also.  Must  it  not  have  been  a  striking  cure  which  excited, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  astonishment  of  the  people,  on  the  other,  this  desperate 
attack  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  ?  Dumbness  alone  might  soon  appear  an  in- 
sufficient malady  for  the  subject  of  the  cure,  and  the  legend,  ever-prone  to 
enhance,  might  deprive  him  of  sight  also.  If  then,  together  with  this  new 
form  of  the  legend,  the  old  one  too  was  handed  down,  what  wonder  that  a 
compiler,  more  conscientious  than  critical,  such  as  the  author  of  the  first  gos* 
pel,  adopted  both  as  distinct  histories,  merely  omitting  on  one  occasion  the 
discourse  of  Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  repetition.* 

Matthew,  having  omitted  (ix.  34)  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  was  obliged  also 
to  defer  the  demand  of  a  sign,  which  required  a  previous  rejoinder  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  until  his  second  narration  of  the  charge  concerning  Beelzebub ; 
and  in  this  point  again  the  narrative  of  Luke,  who  also  attaches  the  demand 
of  a  sign  to  the  accusation,  is  parallel  with  the  later  passage  of  Matthew.'  But 

'  Schleiennacher  (s.  175)  does  not  perceive  the  connexion  of  the  discourse  on  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Matthew  (xii.  31  f.)t  though  it  links  on  excellently  to  the 
foregoing  expression,  ^70^  iv  vP€^fiaTi  0€od  iK^diXXia  rd  daift^ia  (v.  28).  It  is  more  easy, 
however,  to  understand  this  difficulty,  than  that  he  should  think  (s.  185  f.)  that  discourse 
better  introduced  in  Luke  (xii.  10).  For  here,  between  the  preceding  proposition,  that 
whosoever  denies  the  Son  of  Man  before  men,  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God,  and 
the  one  in  question,  the  only  connexion  is  that  the  expression  6.pP€i<r0ai  rbv  U^  rod  dwBpumn 
brought  to  the  writer's  recollection  the  words  tlrtuf  \6yov  c<s  rbv  v16p  tov  dpBfxirov.  One 
proof  of  this  is  that  between  the  latter  passage  and  the  succeeding  declaration,  that  the 
necessary  words  would  be  given  to  the  disciples,  when  before  the  tribunal,  by  the  wptOfm 
d'yiov,  the  connexion  consists  just  as  superficially  in  the  expression  wwtGfM  iyioK  What  fol- 
lows in  Matthew  (v.  33-37),  had  been  partly  given  already  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but 
stands  here  in  a  belter  connexion  than  Schleiermacher  is  willing  to  admit. 

'  Luke  makes  the  demand  of  a  sign  follow  immediately  on  the  accusation,  and  then  gives 
in  succession  the  answers  of  Jesus  to  both.  This  representation  modern  criticism  holds  to  be 
far  more  probable  than  that  of  Matthew,  who  gives  first  the  accusation  and  its  answer,  then 
the  demand  of  a  sign  and  its  refusal ;  and  this  judgment  is  grounded  on  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing, that  after  Jesus  had  given  a  sufficiently  long  answer  to  the  accusation,  the  very  same 
people  who  had  urged  it  would  still  demand  a  sign  (Schleiermacher,  s.  175  ;  Schneckenbnr- 
ger,  iiber  den  Urspr.  s.  52  f.).  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Jesus, 
after  having  some  time  ago  delivered  a  forcible  discour^  on  the  more  important  point,  the 
accusation  concerning  Beelzebub,  and  even  after  an  interruption  which  nad  led  him  to  a 
totally  irrelevant  declaration  (Luke  xi.  27  f.),  should  revert  to  the  less  important  point, 
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Matthew  not  only  has,  with  Luke,  a  demand  of  a  sign  in  connexion  with  the 
above  charge ;  he  has  also  another,  after  the  second  feeding  of  the  multitude 
(xvi.  I  ff.),  and  this  second  demand  Mark  also  has  (viii.  1 1  f.),  while  he  omits 
the  first.  Here  the  Pharisees  come  to  Jesus  (according  to  Matthew,  in  the 
unlikely  companionship  of  Sadducees),  and  tempt  him  by  asking  for  a  sign  from 
heaven^  anrjfjLtiov  Ik  tou  ovpavov.  To  this  Jesus  gives  an  answer,  of  which  the 
concluding  proposition,  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it^  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas ^ 
ycvca  irovTjpa  koL  fjLOi)(aXis  arrffi€iov  CTri^^i/rct,  koL  (n}fi€2ov  ov  80^1/o'crai  avnjj  ct  firj 
TO  KrrjfUiov  *I(ova  tou  irpoiliT^ovj  in  Matthew,  agrees  word  for  word  with  the 
openmg  of  the  earlier  refusal  It  is  already  improbable  enough,  that  Jesus 
should  have  twice  responded  to  the  above  requisition  with  the  same  enigma- 
tical reference  to  Jonah  ;  but  the  words  (v.  2,  3)  which,  in  the  second  passage 
of  Matthew,  precede  the  sentence  last  quoted,  are  totally  unintelligible.  For 
why  Jesus,  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  his  enemies  that  he  would  show  them  a 
sign  from  heaven,  should  tell  them  that  they  were  indeed  well  versed  in  the 
natural  signs  of  the  heavens,  but  were  so  much  the  more  glaringly  ignorant  of 
the  spiritual  signs  of  the  messianic  times,  is  so  far  from  evident,  that  the  other- 
wise unfounded  omission  of  v.  2  and  3,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  despair  of 
finding  any  connexion  for  them>  Luke,  who  also  has  (xii.  54  f.),  in  words 
only  partly  varied,  this  reproach  of  Jesus  that  his  cotemporaries  understood 
better  the  signs  of  the  weather  than  of  the  times,  gives  it  another  position, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  preferable  one ;  since  after  speaking  of  the 
fire  which  he  was  to  kindle,  and  the  divisions  which  he  was  to  cause,  Jesus 
might  very  aptly  say  to  the  people :  You  take  no  notice  of  the  unmistakable 
prognostics  of  this  great  revolution  which  is  being  prepared  by  my  means,  so 
ill  do  you  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.^  But  on  a  closer  examination, 
Luke's  arrangement  appears  just  as  abrupt  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
]>arables  (xiii.  18).*  If  from  hence  we  turn  again  to  Matthew,  we  easily  see 
how  he  was  led  to  his  mode  of  representation.  He  may  have  been  induced 
to  double  the  demand  of  a  sign,,  by  the  verbal  variation  which  he  met  with, 
the  required  sign  being  at  one  time  called  simply  a  arrffjL€lov^  at  another  a 
aifjfxdov  €K  Tov  ovpavov.  And  if  he  knew  that  Jesus  had  exhorted  the  Jews  to 
study  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  had  hitherto  studied  the  appearance  of 
the  heavens,  the  conjecture  was  not  very  remote,  that  the  Jews  had  given 
occasion  for  this  admonition  by  demanding  a  sign  from  heaven^  <rrffjL€iov  ck 
rod  ovpavov.  Thus  Matthew  here  presents  us,  as  Luke  often  does  elsewhere, 
with  a  fictitious  introduction  to  a  discourse  of  Jesus ;  a  proof  of  the  pro- 

namely,  the  demand  of  a  sign.  The  discourse  on  the  departure  and  return  of  the  unclean 
spirit,  is  in  Matthew  (v.  43-45)  annexed  to  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  demand  ;  but  in  Luke 
(xi.  24  fT.)  it  follows  the  answer  to  the  imputation  of  a  league  with  Beelzebub,  and  this  may 
at  first  seem  to  be  a  more  suitable  arrangement.  But  on  a  closer  examination,  it  will  appear 
very  improbable  that  Jesus  should  conclude  a  defence,  exacted  from  him  by  his  enemies, 
with  so  calm  and  purely  theoretical  a  discourse,  which  supposes  an  audience,  if  not  favoui'- 
ably  prepossessed,  at  least  open  to  instruction  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  here  again  there  is 
no  further  connexion  than  that  both  discourses  treat  of  the  expulsion  of  demons.  By  this 
single  feature  of  resemblance,  the  writer  of  the  third  gospel  was  led  to  sever  the  connexion 
between  the  answer  to  the  oft-named  accusation,  and  that  to  the  demand  of  a  sign,  which 
accusation  and  demand,  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  malevolent  unbelief  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  seem  to  have  been  associated  by  tradition.  The  first  Evangelist  refrained  from  this 
violence,  and  reserved  the  discourse  on  the  return  of  the  unclean  spirit,  which  was  suggested 
by  the  suspicion  cast  on  the  expulsion  of  demons  by  Jesus,  until  he  had  communicated  the 
answer  by  which  Jesus  parries  the  demand  of  a  sign. 

*  Vid.  Griesbach,  Comm.  crit.  in  loc. 

*  Comp.  Schleieniuicher,  s.  190  f. 

*  DeWette,  exeg.  Handb.  i.  i.  s.  i^Q'. 
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position,  advanced  indeed,  but  too  little  regarded  by  Siefifert :  7  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  traditional  records,  such  as  the  three  first  gospels,  that  one  par- 
ticular should  be  best  preserved  in  this  narrative,  another  in  that ;  so  that 
first  one,  and  then  the  other,  is  at  a  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest. 


§86. 

VISIT  OF  THE  MOTHER   AND   BRETHREN   OF  JESUS.      THE  WOMAN   WHO 
PRONOUNCES  THE   MOTHER   OF  JESUS   BLESSED. 

All  the  synoptists  mention  a  visit  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus,  on 
being  apprised  of  which  Jesus  points  to  his  disciples,  and  declares  that  they 
who  do  the  will  of  God  are  his  mother  and  his  brethren  (Matt.  xiL  46  fL ; 
Mark  iii.  31  ff.  ;  Luke  viii.  19  ff.).  Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  tell  us  the 
object  of  this  visit,  nor,  consequently,  whether  this  declaration  of  Jesus,  which 
appears  to  imply  a  disowning  of  his  relatives,  was  occasioned  by  any  special 
circumstance.  On  this  subject  Mark  gives  us  unexpected  information  ;  he 
tells  us  (v.  21)  that  while  Jesus  was  teaching  among  a  concourse  of  people^ 
who  even  prevented  him  from  taking  food,  his  relatives,  under  the  idea  that 
he  was  beside  himself,  went  out  to  seize  him,  and  take  him  into  the  keeping 
of  his  family.^  In  describing  this  incident,  the  Evangelist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  cXcyw  on  c^cony  (they  said^  he  is  beside  himself)^  and  it  was  merely 
this  expression,  apparently,  that  suggested  to  him  what  he  next  proceeds  to 
narrate  :  ol  ypafjifiar^i^  cXcyov,  ort  BccX^^cjSovX  e^ct  k,  t.  X.  {the  scribes  said,  he 
hath  Beelzebub^  etc.,  comp.  John  x.  20).  With  this  reproach,  which  however 
he  does  not  attach  to  an  expulsion  of  demons,  he  connects  the  answer  of 
Jesus ;  he  then  recurs  to  the  relatives,  whom  he  now  particularizes  as  the 
mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus,  supposing  them  to  have  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time ;  and  he  makes  their  announcement  call  forth  from  Jesus  the  answer  of 
which  we  have  above  spoken. 

These  particulars  imparted  by  Mark  are  very  welcome  to  commentators, 
as  a  means  of  explaining  and  justifying  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  answer 
which  Jesus  returns  to  the  announcement  of  his  nearest  relatives,  on  the 
ground  of  the  perverted  object  of  their  visit.  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
that,  on  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  accounts  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus, 
it  is  not  to  be  explained  how  his  mother  could,  after  the  events  therein  de- 
scribed, be  thus  mistaken  in  her  son,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  we  ought 
to  accept  this  information  of  Mark's.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  associated  with 
the  obvious  exaggeration,  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  prevented  even 
from  taking  food  by  the  throng  of  people ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  has  id 
itself  a  strange  appearance,  from  its ,  want  of  relation  to  the  context  If  these 
points  are  considered,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Schleiermacher,  that  no  explanation  of  the  then  existing  relations 
of  Jesus  with  his  family  is  to  be  sought  in  this  addition ;  that  it  rather  belongs 
to  those  exaggerations  to  which  Mark  is  so  prone,  as  well  in  his  introductions 
to  isolated  incidents,  as  in  his  general  statements.^  He  wished  to  make  it 
understood  why  Jesus  returned  an  ungracious  answer  to  the  announcement  of 
his  relatives ;  for  this  purpose  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  their  visit  an 
object  of  which  Jesus  did  not  approve,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had 

7  Uebcr  den  Urspr.  s.  115. 

^  P'or  the  proof  of  (his  interpretation,  see  Fritzsche,  comm.  in  Marc.  p.  97  fil 

'  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  121. 
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pronounced  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Beelzebub,  he  attributed  a 
similar  opinion  to  his  relatives. 

If  we  lay  aside  this  addition  of  Mark's,  the  comparison  of  the  three  very 
similar  narratives  presents  no  result  as  it  regards  their  matter ;'  but  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  connexions  in  which  the  Evangelists  place  the 
event  Matthew  and  Mark  insert  it  after  the  defence  against  the  suspicion  of 
diabolical  aid,  and  before  the  parable  of  the  sower ;  whereas  Luke  makes  the 
visit  considerably  prior  to  that  imputation,  and  places  the  parable  even  before 
the  visit  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  Luke  has,  after  the  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  a  league  with  Beelzebub,  in  the  position  which  the 
two  other  Evangelists  give  to  the  visit  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  an  incident 
which  issues  in  a  declaration,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  the  announce- 
ment calls  forth.  After  the  refutation  of  the  Pharisaic  reproach,  and  the  dis- 
course on  the  return  of  the  unclean  spirit,  a  woman  in  the  crowd  is  filled  with 
admiration,  and  pronounces  the  mother  of  Jesus  blessed,  on  which  Jesus,  as 
before  on  the  announcement  of  his  mother,  replies ;  Yea,  rather  blessed  are 
they  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  itl^  Schleiermacher  here  again  pre- 
fers the  account  of  Luke  :  he  thinks  this  little  digression  on  the  exclamation 
of  the  woman  especially  evinces  a  fresh  and  lively  recollection,  which  has 
inserted  it  in  its  real  place  and  circumstances  ;  whereas  Matthew,  confounding 
the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  ejaculation  of  the  woman,  with  the  very  similar  one 
to  the  announcement  of  his  relatives,  gives  to  the  latter  the  place  of  the  former, 
and  thus  passes  over  the  scene  with  the  woman. ^  But  how  the  woman  could 
feel  herself  hurried  away  into  so  enthusiastic  an  exclamation,  precisely  on 
hearing  the  abstruse  discourse  on  the  return  of  the  expelled  demons,  or  even 
the  foregoing  reprehensive  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  it  is  difhcult  to  understand, 
and  the  contrary  conjecture  to  that  of  Schleiermacher  might  rather  be  estab- 
lished ;  namely,  that  in  the  place  of  the  announcement  of  the  relatives,  the 
writer  of  the  third  gospel  inserted  the  scene  with  the  woman,  from  its  having 
a  like  termination.  The  evangelical  tradition,  as  we  see  from  Matthew  and 
Mark,  whether  from  historical  or  merely  accidental  motives,  had  associated 
the  above  visit  and  the  saying  about  the  spiritual  relatives,  with  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  on  the  accusation  of  a  league  with  Beelzebub,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  unclean  spirit ;  and  Luke  also,  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  that 
discourse,  was  reminded  of  the  anecdote  of  the  visit  and  its  point — the  extol- 
ling of  a  spiritual  relationship  to  Jesus.  But  he  had  already  mentioned  the 
visit  f  he  therefore  seized  on  the  scene  with  the  woman,  which  presented  a 

'  Schneckenburger  (iiber  den  Ur.  s.  54)  finds  an  attempt  at  dramatic  effect  in  the  e/W  rtt, 
and  the  ixTelyat  r^y  X^^P^  of  Matthew,  as  compared  with  the  elroy  and  v€ptp\€\l/dfi€Pot 
KVKXifi  of  Mark.  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  partial  acumen  which  plays  so  distin- 
guished a  part  to  the  disadvantage  of  Matthew  in  modern  criticism.  For  who  does  not  see 
that  if  Matthew  had  eZroy,  it  would  be  numbered  among  the  proofs  that  his  narrative  is  want- 
ing in  dramatic  life  ?  As  for  the  words  ixTelyat  rify  X^^P°-t  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered 
in  them  which  could  give  to  them  more  than  to  the  ir€pi^\€\f/dfA€Pot  of  Mark,  the  stamp  of 
artificiality  ;  we  might  as  well  attribute  the  latter  expression  to  Mark's  already  discovered 
fondness  for  describing  the  action  of  the  eyes,  and  consequently  regard  it  as  an  addition  of 
his  own. 

*  Answer  to  the  announcement,  viii.  21  :  Answer  to  the  woman,  xi.  28  :  fuvovvye 
fffynip  fioO  Kcd  ddeX0o/  fiou  oOroi  elaiw  ol  t6v  fuucdpcot  (sc.  ov'x  ^  M^h^P  H^^^  dXX')  oi  iLKw- 
\brf09  rov  0€W  dKoinrrtt  kcu  wotovvret  airrbp,           om-es  rbv  \(rfW  rov  $€W  koI  4»v\dir<roiirr€i  ai/rbv  * 

*  Ut  sup  s.  177  f. 

*  That  which  decided  the  Evangelist  to  place  the  visit  after  the  parable  of  the  sower,  was 
probably  not,  as  Schleiermacher  thinks,  a  real  chronological  connexion.  On  the  contrary, 
we  recognize  the  usual  characteristic  of  his  arrangement,  in  the  transition  from  the  concluding 
sentence  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable  :  these  are  they  who  having  heard  the  ward,  keep 
it,  and  hrinf(  forth  fruit  with  patience,  to  the  similar  expression  of  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit :  those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it. 
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similar  termination.  From  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  tnec- 
dotes,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  founded  on  two  really  distinct  inci- 
dents ;  rather,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  memorable  declaration  of  Jesus,  thit 
he  preferred  his  spiritual  before  his  bodily  relatives,  had  in  the  l^end  receifcd 
two  different  settings  or  frames.  According  to  one,  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  that  such  a  depreciation  of  his  kindred  should  be  united  with  an  actual 
rejection  of  them  ;  to  another,  that  the  exaltation  of  those  who  were  spintn- 
ally  near  to  him,  should  be  called  forth  by  a  blessing  pronounced  on  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  in  the  flesh.  Of  these  two  forms  of  the  legend, 
Matthew  and  Mark  give  only  the  first ;  Luke,  however,  had  already  disposed 
of  this  on  an  earlier  occasion  ;  when,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  passage  when; 
in  the  common  evangelical  tradition,  that  anecdote  occurred,  he  was  induced 
to  supply  its  place  by  the  second  form. 

§87. 

CONTENTIONS   FOR   PRE-EMINENCE   AMONG  THE  DISCIPLES.      THE   LOVE  Of 

JESUS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  three  first  Evangelists  narrate  several  contentions  for  preeminence 
which  arose  among  the  disciples,  with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  composed 
these  differences.  One  such  contention,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  timoag 
the  disciples  after  the  transfiguration,  and  the  first  prediction  of  the  passiOB, 
is  common  to  all  the  gospels  (Matt,  xviii.  i  ff. ;  Mark  ix.  33  ff. ;  Luke  ix. 
46  ff.).  There  are  indeed  divergencies  in  the  narratives,  but  the  identity  of 
the  incident  on  which  they  are  founded  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  of 
them,  Jesus  sets  a  little  child  before  his  disciples  as  an  example ;  a  scene 
which,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,^  would  hardly  be  repeated.  Matthew  and 
Mark  concur  in  mentioning  a  dispute  about  pre-eminence,  which  was  excited 
by  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  These  disciples  (according  to  Mark),  or  thdr 
mother  for  them  (according  to  Matthew),  petitioned  for  the  two  first  placa 
next  to  Jesus  in  the  messianic  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20  ff.  ;  Mark  x.  35  ff.).' 
Of  such  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  third  Evangelist 
knows  nothing ;  but  apart  from  this  occasion,  there  is  a  further  contention  for 
pre-eminence,  on  which  discourses  are  uttered,  similar  to  those  which  the  two 
first  Evangelists  have  connected  with  the  above  p>etition.  At  the  last  supper 
of  which  Jesus  partook  with  his  disciples  before  his  passion,  Luke  makes  the 
latter  fall  into  a  <^iXovccicca  (dispute)  which  among  them  shall  be  the  greatest; 
a  dispute  which  Jesus  seeks  to  quell  by  the  same  reasons,  and  partly  with  the 
same  words,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  give  in  connexion  with  the  ayarcUnfins 
(indigtmtion\  excited  in  the  disciples  generally  by  the  request  of  the  sons  ot 
Zebedee.  Luke  here  reproduces  a  sentence  which  he,  in  common  with  Maik, 
had  previously  given  almost  in  the  same  form,  as  accompanying  the  presen- 
tation of  the  child ;  and  which  Matthew  has,  not  only  on  the  occasion  of 

*  Ut  sup.  s.  152. 

'  Schulz  (lib.  d.  Abend m.  s.  320)  speaks  consistently  with  the  tone  of  the  recent  criticiia 
on  Matthew  when  he  asserts,  that  he  does  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  every  tkstrvud 
reader  will,  without  hesitation^  prefer  the  representation  of  Mark,  who,  without  mentiooiBC 
the  mother,  confines  the  whole  transaction  to  Jesus  and  the  two  apostles.  But  so  fiu* as  his- 
torical probability  is  concerned,  I  would  ask,  why  should  not  a  woman,  who  wms  oneof  the 
female  companions  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii.  56),  have  ventured  on  such  a  petition  ?  As  regtfdi 
psychological  probability,  the  sentiment  of  the  church,  in  the  choice  of  the  passage  for  St 
James's  day,  has  usually  decided  in  favour  of  Matthew  ;  for  so  solemn  a  prayer,  atteitd  M 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  is  just  in  character  with  a  woman,  and  more  especially  a  mete 
devoted  to  her  sons. 
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lalome's  prayer,  but  also  in  the  great  anti-pharisaic  discourse  (comp.  Luke  xxii. 
\6;  Mark  ix.  35  ;  Luke  ix.  48  ;  Matt.  xx.  .26  f.,  xxiii.  11).  However  credible  it 
nay  be  that  with  the  worldly  messianic  hopes  of  the  disciples,  Jesus  should 
»ften  have  to  suppress  disputes  among  them  on  the  subject  of  their  future 
ank  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that,  for  example, 
he  sentence.  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you^  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all: 
ihould  be  spoken,  ist,  on  the  presentation  of  the  child ;  2ndly,  in  connexion 
vith  the  prayer  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee ;  3rdly,  in  the  anti-pharisaic  discourse, 
ind  4thly,  at  the  last  supper.  There  is  here  obviously  a  traditional  confusion, 
whether  it  be  (as  Sieffert  in  such  cases  is  fond  of  supposing)  that  several 
>riginally  distinct  occurrences  have  been  assimilated  by  the  legend,  i.e.  the 
»ame  discourse  erroneously  repeated  on  various  occasions  ;  or  that  out  of  one 
ncident  the  legend  has  made  many,  i.e.  has  invented  various  occasions  for 
he  same  discourse.  Our  decision  between  these  two  possibilities  must 
lepend  on  the  answer  to  the  following  question  :  Have  the  various  facts^  to 
vhich  the  analogous  discourses  on  humility  are  attached,  the  dependent  ap- 
>earance  of  mere  frames  to  the  discourses,  or  the  independent  one  of  occur- 
ences that  carry  their  truth  and  significance  in  themselves  ? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  in  itselt 
00  specific  and  remarkable  to  be  a  mere  background  to  the  ensuing  dis- 
:ourse  ;  and  the  same  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  scene  with  the  child  : 
lo  that  we  have  already  two  cases  of  contention  for  pre-eminence  subsisting 
n  themselves.  If  we  would  assign  to  each  of  these  occurrences  its  appropriate 
ilscourses,  the  declarations  which  Matthew  connects  with  the  presentation  of 
he  child  :  Unless  ye  become  as  this  child,  etc.,  and  Whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  child,  etc.,  evidently  belong  to  this  occasion.  On  the  other 
land,  the  sentences  on  ruling  and  serving  in  the  world  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
fesus,  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  suitable  comment  on  the  petition  of  the  sons  of 
^bedee,  with  which  Matthew  associates  them  :  also  the  saying  about  the  first 
ind  the  last,  the  greatest  and  the  least,  which  Mark  and  Luke  give  so  early  as 
It  the  scene  with  the  child,  Matthew  seems  rightly  to  have  reserved  for  the 
tcene  with  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  contention  spoken 
>f  by  Luke  (xxii.  24  fT.).  This  contention  originates  in  no  particular  occasion, 
lor  does  it  issue  in  any  strongly  marked  scene  (unless  we  choose  to  insert 
lere  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  described  by  John,  who,  for  the  rest, 
nentions  no  dispute; — of  which  scene,  however,  we  cannot  treat  until  we 
:ome  to  the  history  of  the  Passion).  On  the  contrary,  this  contention  is 
ishered  in  merely  by  the  words,  lyivtro  8c  koI  <f>iXov€ucLa  cv  avrots, — nearly  the 
ome  by  which  the  first  contention  is  introduced,  ix.  46, — and  leads  to  a  dis- 
:ourse  from  Jesus,  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Matthew  and  Mark 
epresent  him  to  have  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  earlier  instances  of 
ivalry ;  so  that  this  passage  of  Luke  has  nothing  peculiarly  its  own,  beyond 
ts  position,  at  the  last  supper.  This  position,  however,  is  not  very  secure  ; 
or  that  immediately  after  the  discourse  on  the  betrayer,  so  humiliating  to  the 
lisciples,  pride  should  so  strongly  have  taken  possession  of  them,  is  as  difB- 
:ult  to  believe,  as  it  is  easy  to  discover,  by  a  comparison  of  v.  23  and  24,  how 
;he  writer  might  be  led,  without  historical  grounds,  to  insert  here  a  contention 
"or  pre-eminence.  It  is  clear  that  the  words  *cal  avrol  i^p(avTo  avI^rjTtiv  7rpo« 
lavTov^j  TO,  Tt9  apa  tlrj  €$  avriov  6  tovto  /xcAAcuv  irpatrauv  \  suggested  to  him  the 
(imilar  ones,  iyivcro  3c  kouL  <f>L\ov€iKia  cv  aurois,  to^  ri$  avrcov  3oiccc  cTvat  fitC^iav ; 

;hat  is,  the  disputes  about  the  betrayer  called  to  his  remembrance  the  disputes 
ibout  pre-eminence.  One  such  dispute  indeed,  he  had  already  mentioned, 
>ut  had  only  connected  with  it,  one  sentence  excepted,  the  discourses  occa- 
sioned by  the  exhibition  of  the  child  ;  he  had  yet  in  reserve  those  which  the 
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two  first  Evangelists  attach  to  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  an  occasion 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  third  Evangelist, 
whence  he  introduces  the  discourses  pertaining  to  it  here,  with  the  general 
statement  that  they  originated  in  a  contention  for  pre-eminence,  which  broke 
out  among  the  disciples.  Meanwhile  the  chronological  position,  also,  of  the 
two  first-named  disputes  about  rank,  has  very  little  probability ;  for  in  both 
instances,  it  is  after  a  prediction  of  the  passion,  which,  like  the  prediction  of 
the  betrayal,  would  seem  calculated  to  suppress  such  thoughts  of  earthly 
ambition.*  We  therefore  welcome  the  indication  which  the  evangelical  nam- 
tive  itself  presents,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  narrators  were  led  unhtstori- 
cally  to  such  an  arrangement.  In  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  prayer  of  Salome, 
the  salient  point  was  the  suffering  that  awaited  him  and  his  disciples  ;  hence 
by  the  most  natural  association  of  ideas,  the  ambition  of  the  two  disciples,  the 
antidote  to  which  was  the  announcement  of  approaching  trial,  was  connected 
with  the  prediction  of  the  passion.  Again,  on  the  first  occasion  of  rivalry,  the 
preceding  prediction  of  the  passion  leads  in  Mark  and  Luke  to  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  yet  feared 
to  ask  him  concerning  them,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  debated 
and  disputed  on  the  subject  among  themselves ;  here,  then,  the  associatioii 
of  ideas  caused  the  Evangelists  to  introduce  the  contention  for  pre>eminence^ 
also  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  Jesus.  This  explanation  is  not  applicabk 
to  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  for  there,  between  the  prediction  of  the  passioa 
and  the  dispute  of  the  disciples,  the  anecdote  of  the  coin  angled  for  by  Peter, 
intervenes. 

With  the  above  contentions  for  pre-eminence,  another  anecdote  is  indirectly 
connected  by  means  of  the  child  which  is  put  forward  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions. Children  are  brought  to  Jesus  that  he  may  bless  them  ;  the  disciples 
wish  to  prevent  it,  but  Jesus  speaks  the  encouraging  words,  Suffer  little  chU- 
dren  to  come  unto  me,  and  adds  that  only  for  children,  and  those  who  resemble 
children,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  destined  (Matt.  xix.  13  ff. ;  Mark  x.  13  ff. ; 
Luke  xviii.  15  ff.).  This  narrative  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  child  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples.  Firstly,  in  both,  Jesus  presents 
children  as  a  model,  and  declares  that  only  those  who  resemble  children  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  secondly,  in  both,  the  disciples  appear  in  the 
light  of  opposition  to  children ;  and,  thirdly,  in  both,  Mark  says,  that  Jesus 
took  the  children  in  his  arras  (^FayKaAto-a/xcvo^).  If  these  points  of  resem- 
blance be  esteemed  adequate  ground  for  reducing  the  two  narratives  to  one, 
the  latter  must,  beyond  all  question,  be  retained  as  the  nearest  to  truth,  be- 
cause the  saying  of  Jesus,  Suffer  little  children^  etc.,  which  from  its  retaining 
this  original  form  in  all  the  narratives,  bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  could 
scarcely  have  been  uttered  on  the  other  occasion ;  whereas,  the  sentences  on 
children  as  patterns  of  humility,  given  in  connexion  with  the  contention  about 
rank,  might  very  well  have  been  uttered  under  the  circumstances  above  de- 
scribed, in  retrospective  allusion  to  previous  contentions  about  rank.  Never- 
theless, this  might  rather  be  the  place  for  supposing  an  assimilation  of  origin- 
ally diverse  occurrences,  since  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  Mark  has  inserted  the 
expression  cvayKoXtcra/xcvos  in  both,  simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  scenes. 

'  Compare  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  283. 
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§  88. 

THE   PURIFICATION   OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Jesus,  during  his  first  residence  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  John  (ii.  14  ff.), 
according  to  the  synoptists,  during  his  last  (Matt  xxi.  12  ff.  parall.),  under- 
took the  purification  of  the  temple.  The  ancient  commentators  thought,  and 
many  modern  ones  still  think,^  that  these  were  separate  events,  especially  as, 
besides  the  chronolpgical  difference,  there  is  some  divergency  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth  in  their  particulars.  While,  namely,  the 
former,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  merely  speak  in  general  terms  of 
an  expulsion^  tK^aXXtiv^  John  says  that  he  made  a  scourge  of  small  cordsy 
^paycAAiov  €k  crxotviW,  for  this  purpose :  again,  while  according  to  the  former, 
he  treats  all  the  sellers  alike,  he  appears,  according  to  John,  to  make  some 
distinction,  and  to  use  the  sellers  of  doves  somewhat  more  mildly ;  moreover, 
John  does  not  say  that  he  drove  out  the  buyers,  as  well  as  the  sellers.  There 
is  also  a  difference  as  to  the  language  used  by  Jesus  on  the  occasion ;  in  the 
synoptical  gospels,  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  exact  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  in  John,  merely  as  a  free  allusion.  But,  above  all,  there  is  a 
difference  as  to  the  result :  in  the  fourth  gospel,  Jesus  is  immediately  called 
to  account ;  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  we  read  nothing  of  this,  and  according 
to  them,  it  is  not  until  the  following  day  that  the  Jewish  authorities  put  to 
Jesus  a  question,  which  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  purification  of  the 
temple  (Matt.  xxi.  23  ff.),  and  to  which  Jesus  replies  quite  otherwise  than  to 
the  remonstrance  in  the  fourth  gospel.  To  explain  the  repetition  of  such  a 
measure,  it  is  remarked  that  the  abuse  was  not  likely  to  cease  on  the  first 
expulsion,  and  that  on  every  revival  of  it,  Jesus  would  feel  himself  anew  called 
on  to  interfere ;  that,  moreover,  the  temple  purification  in  John  is  indicated 
to  be  an  earlier  event  than  that  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  fourth  Evangelist  represents  Jesus  as  being  immediately  called  to 
account,  while  his  impunity  in  the  other  case  appears  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  heightened  consideration  which  he  had  in  the  meantime  won. 

But  allowing  to  these  divergencies  their  full  weight,  the  agreement  between 
the  two  narratives  preponderates.  We  have  in  both  the  same  abuse,  the  same 
violent  mode  of  checking  it,  by  casting  out  (iKfiaWtiv)  the  people,  and  over- 
ihrowing  (dvaoTp€<^ctv)  the  tables ;  nay,  virtually,  the  same  language  in  justi- 
fication of  this  procedure,  for  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  other  gospels,  the 
words  of  Jesus  contain  a  reference,  though  not  a  verbally  precise  one,  to 
Isa.  Ivi.  7;  Jer.  vii.  11.  These  important  points  of  resemblance  must  at 
least  extort  such  an  admission  as  that  of  Sieffert,*  namely,  that  the  two  occur 
rences,  originally  but  little  alike,  were  assimilated  by  tradition,  the  features  of 
the  one  being  transferred  to  the  other.  But  thus  much  seems  clear;  the 
synoptists  know  as  little  of  an  earlier  event  of  this  kind,  as  in  fact  of  an 
earlier  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  :  and  the  fourth  Evangelist  seems  to  have 
passed  over  the  purification  of  the  temple  after  the  last  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
the  metropolis,  not  because  he  presumed  it  to  be  already  known  from  the 
other  gospels,  but  because  he  believed  that  he  must  give  an  early  date  to  the 
sole  act  of  the  kind  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  If  then  each  of  the 
Evangelists  knew  only  of  one  purification  of  the  temple,  we  are  not  warranted 
either  by  the  slight  divergencies  in  the  description  of  the  event,  or  by  the 
important  difference  in  its  chronological  position,  to  suppose  that  there  were 

^  Paulas  and  Tholuck,  in  loc. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr. ,  s.  388,  Anm. 
'  Ueber  den  Urspr.  s.  108  ff. 
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two  ;  since  chronological  differences  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  gospels,  and 
are  quite  natural  in  writings  of  traditional  origin.  It  is  therefore  with  justice 
that  our  most  modern  interpreters  have,  after  the  example  of  some  older  ones, 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  two  histories.' 

On  which  side  lies  the  error  ?  We  may  know  beforehand  how  the  criticism 
of  the  present  day  will  decide  on  this  question :  namely,  in  favour  of  the 
fourth  gospel.  According  to  Liicke,  the  scourge,  the  diversified  treatment  of 
the  different  classes  of  traders,  the  more  indirect  allusion  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passage,  are  so  many  indications  that  the  writer  was  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  the  scene  he  describes ;  while  as  to  chronology,  it  is  well  known 
that  this  is  in  no  degree  regarded  by  the  synoptists,  but  only  by  John,  whence, 
according  to  Sieffert,*  to  surrender  the  narrative  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
former,  would  be  to  renounce  the  certain  for  the  uncertain.  As  to  John's 
dramatic  details,  we  may  match  them  by  a  particular  peculiar  to  Mark,  And 
they  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple 
(v.  1 6),  which  besides  has  a  support  in  the  Jewish  custom  which  did  not  per- 
mit the  court  of  the  temple  to  be  made  a  thoroughfare.*  If,  nevertheless,  this 
particular  is  put  to  the  account  of  Mark's  otherwise  ascertained  predilection 
for  arbitrary  embellishment,^  what  authorizes  us  to  regard  similar  artistic 
touches  from  the  fourth  Evangelist,  as  necessary  proofs  of  his  having  been  an 
eye-witness  ?  To  appeal  here  to  his  character  of  eye-witness  as  a  recognized 
fact,^  is  too  glaring  a  petitio  principii^  at  least  in  the  point  of  view  taken  by  a 
comparative  criticism,  in  which  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  artistic  details 
of  the  fourth  Evangelist  are  mere  embellishments,  must  depend  solely  on 
intrinsic  probability.  Although  the  different  treatment  of  the  different  classes 
of  men  is  in  itself  a  probable  feature,  and  the  freer  allusion  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  at  least  an  indifferent  one ;  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  narrative  of  John.  Origen  has  set  the  example  of  objecting  to 
the  twisting  and  application  of  the  scourge  of  small  cords,  as  far  too  violent 
and  disorderly  a  procedure.®  Modern  interpreters  soften  the  picture  by  sup- 
posing that  Jesus  used  the  scourge  merely  against  the  cattle  ^  (a  supposition, 
however,  opposed  to  the  text,  which  represents  all  ira.vra.%  as  being  driven  out 
by  the  scourge) ;  yet  still  they  cannot  avoid  perceiving  the  use  of  a  scourge 
at  all  to  be  unseemly  in  a  person  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  and  only  calculated 
to  aggravate  the  already  tumultuary  character  of  the  proceeding.'®  The 
feature  peculiar  to  Mark  is  encumbered  with  no  such  difficulties,  and  while  it 
is  rejected,  is  this  of  John  to  be  received?  Certainly  not,  if  we  can  only 
find  an  indication  in  what  way  the  fourth  Evangelist  might  be  led  to  the  free 
invention  of  such  a  particular.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  quotation  v.  17, 
which  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  he  looked  on  the  act  of  Jesus  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  holy  zeal — a  sufficient  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  traits  of  zealous- 
ness  in  his  conduct. 

In  relation  to  the  chronological  difference,  we  need  only  remember  how 
the  fourth  Evangelist  antedates  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  disciples,  and  the  conferring  of  the  name  of  Peter  on  Simon,  to  be 
freed  from  the  common  assumption  of  his  pre-eminent  chronological  accuracy, 

'  I^iicke,  I.  s.  435  ff.  ;  De  Wette,  exeg.  Ilandb.  i.  i,  s.  174  f.  ;  i.  3,  s.  40. 
^  Ut  sup.  s.  109 ;  comp.  Schneckenburger,  s.  26  f. 
^  Lightloot,  s.  632,  from  Bab.  Jevamolh,  f.  vi.  2. 

•  Liicke,  s.  438. 

^  Liicke,  s.  437  ;  Sieffert,  s.  no. 

'  Comm.  in  Joh.  torn.  10,  §  17;  0pp.  I,  p.  322,  ed.  Lommatzsch. 

*  Kuinbl,  in  loc. 

'**  Bretschneider,  Probab.  p.  43. 
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which  is  alleged  in  favour  of  his  position  of  the  purification  of  the  temple. 
For  this  particular  case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any  reason  why  the 
occurrence  in  question  would  better  suit  the  time  of  the  first  than  of  the  last 
passover  visited  by  Jesus,  whereas  there  are  no  slight  grounds  for  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  It  is  true  that  nothing  in  relation  to  chronology  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  improbability  that  Jesus  should  so  early  have  referred  to  his  death  and 
resurrection,  as  he  must  have  done,  according  to  John's  interpretation  of  the 
saying  about  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  ^^  for  we  shall  see, 
in  the  proper  place,  that  this  reference  to  the  death  and  resurrection,  owes 
its  introduction  into  the  declaration  of  Jesus  to  the  Evangelist  alone.  But  it 
is  no  inconsiderable  argument  against  John's  position  of  the  event,  that  Jesus, 
with  his  prudence  and  tact,  would  hardly  have  ventured  thus  early  on  so 
violent  an  exercise  of  his  messianic  authority. ^^  For  in  that  first  period  of  his 
ministry  he  had  not  given  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  and  under  any  other 
than  messianic  authority,  such  a  step  could  then  scarcely  have  been  hazarded  ; 
moreover,  he  in  the  beginning  rather  chose  to  meet  his  cotemporaries  on 
friendly  ground,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly  credible  that  he  should  at  once, 
without  trying  milder  means,  have  adopted  an  appearance  so  antagonistic. 
But  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  such  a  scene  is  perfectly  suited.  Then,  afler 
his  messianic  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  it  was  his  direct  aim  in  all  that  he  did 
and  said,  to  assert  his  messiahship,  in  defiance  of  the  contradiction  of  his 
enemies ;  then,  all  lay  so  entirely  at  stake,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  lost 
by  such  a  step. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  event,  Origen  long  ago  thought  it  incredible, 
that  so  great  a  multitude  should  have  unresistingly  submitted  to  a  single  man, 
— one,  too,  whose  claims  had  ever  been  obstinately  contested :  his  only  re- 
source in  this  exigency  is  to  appeal  to  the  superhuman  power  of  Jesus,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  able  suddenly  to  extinguish  the  wrath  of  his  enemies, 
or  to  render  it  impotent ;  and  hence  Origen  ranks  this  expulsion  among  the 
greatest  miracles  of  Jesus. ^  Modern  expositors  decline  the  miracle,^*  but 
Paulus  is  the  only  one  among  them  who  has  adequately  weighed  Origen's 
remark,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  multitude  would  have  opposed 
themselves  to  a  single  person.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  surprise  caused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  ^^  (if,  as  John  relates,  he  made 
himself  a  scourge  of  cords,  he  would  need  some  time  for  preparation),  of  the 
force  of  right  on  his  side  ^^  (on  the  side  of  those  whom  he  attacked,  however, 
there  was  established  usage) ;  or,  finally,  of  the  irresistible  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  personality  of  Jesus  ^7  (on  usurers  and  cattle-dealers — on  brute 
men,  as  Paulus  calls  them  ?) :  still,  such  a  multitude,  certain  as  it  might  be  of 
the  protection  of  the  priesthood,  would  not  have  unresistingly  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  driven  out  of  the  temple  by  a  single  man.  Hence  Paulus  is  of 
opinion  that  a  number  of  others,  equally  scandalized  by  the  sacrilegious  traffic, 
made  common  cause  with  Jesus,  and  that  to  their  united  strength  the  buyers 

'^  English  Commentators,  ap.  Lucke,  i,  s.  435  f.,  Anm. 

'•  Eng.  Comra.  ap  Liicke.  According  to  Ncander  (s.  387,  Anm.),  Jesus,  after  his  last 
entrance  into  jerasalem,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  was  on  his  side,  must  have 
shunned  every  act  that  could  be  interpreted  into  a  design  of  using  external  force,  and  thus 
creating  distusbances.  But  he  must  equally  have  shunned  this  at  the  beginning,  as  at  the 
end,  of  his  career,  and  the  proceeding  in  the  temple  was  rather  a  provocation  of  external 
force  against  himself,  than  a  use  of  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

**  Comm.  in  Toh.  Tom.  10.  16,  p.  321  f.,  ed.  Lommatzch. 

**  Liicke,  in  foe. 

'*  Liicke,  s.  413. 

*•  lb.  and  Tholiick,  in  loc. 

"  Olshausen,  i,  s.  785. 
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and  sellers  were  compelled  to  yield.^^  But  this  supposition  is  £sital  to  the 
entire  incident,  for  it  makes  Jesus  the  cause  of  an  open  tumult ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  either  to  reconcile  this  conduct  with  his  usual  aversion  to  everything 
revolutionary,  or  to  explain  the  omission  of  his  enemies  to  use  it  as  an  accu- 
sation against  him.  For  that  they  held  themselves  bound  in  consdeiioe  to 
admit  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus  was  justifiable  in  this  case,  is  the  less  crediUe^ 
since,  according  to  a  rabbinical  authority,^*  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  so 
far  from  taking  umbrage  at  the  market  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  (and  this 
is  all  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  lepov),^  that  the  absence  of  it  seemed 
to  them  like  a  melancholy  desolation  of  the  temple.  According  to  this,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Origen  casts  a  doubt  on  the  historical  value  of  this  narrative, 
by  the  expression,  c?yc  koX  avn;  yryhnfTajL  {if  it  really  happened)^  and  at  most 
admits  that  the  Evangelist,  in  order  to  present  an  idea  allegoricaily,  m 
ycycnz/xrycp  awixfrqauro  irpdyfjuiTi  {also  borrowed  the  form  of  an  eutued  cauT' 
rena),^^ 

But  in  order  to  contest  the  reality  of  this  history,  in  defiance  of  the  agree* 
ment  of  all  the  four  Evangelists,  the  negative  grounds  hitherto  adduced  must  be 
seconded  by  satisfactory  positive  ones,  from  whence  it  might  be  seen  how  die 
primitive  Christian  legend  could  be  led  to  the  invention  of  such  a  scene,  apart 
from  any  historical  foundation.  But  these  appear  to  be  wanting.  F(V  our 
only  positive  data  in  relation  to  this  occurrence  are  the  passages  cited  by  the 
synoptists  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  prohibiting  that  the  temple  should  be 
made  a  den  of  robbers  ;  and  the  passage  from  Malachi  iii.  1-3,  according  to 
which  it  was  expected  that  in  the  messianic  times  Jehovah  would  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  that  no  one  would  stand  before  his  appearing,  and  that 
he  would  undertake  a  purification  of  the  people  and  the  worship.  Certainly 
these  passages  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  irresistible  reforming  acti- 
vity of  Jesus  in  the  temple,  as  described  by  our  Evangelists  ;  but  there  is  so 
little  indication  that  they  had  reference  in  particular  to  the  market  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  an  actual  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  this  abuse,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  above  prophecies  by  him  being  represented  under  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pulsion of  buyers  and  sellers. 


§89. 

NARRATIVES   OF  THE  ANOINTING  OF  JESUS   BY  A  WOMAN. 

An  occasion  on  which  Jesus  was  anointed  by  a  woman  as  he  sat  at  meat,  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  (Matt  xxvl  6  ff. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  fif. ;  Luke  viL 
36  ff. ;  John  xiL  i  ff.),  but  with  some  divergencies,  the  most  important  of 
which  lie  between  Luke  and  the  other  three.  First,  as  to  the  chronology ; 
Luke  places  the  incident  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  before  hb 
departure  from  Galilee,  while  the  other  three  assign  it  to  the  last  week  of  his 
life  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  character  of  the  woman  who  anoints  Jesus  :  she  is, 
according  to  Luke,  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner^  yw^  afiapraiXof ;  according  to 
the  two  other  synoptists,  a  person  of  unsullied  reputation ;  according  to  John, 
who  is  more  precise,  Mary  of  Bethany.  From  the  second  point  of  difference 
it  follows,  that  in  Luke  the  objection  of  the  spectators  turns  on  the  admission 

!•  Comm.  4,  s.  164. 

'*  Hieros.  joh.  tobh.  f.  Ixi.  3,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  411. 

^  Liicke,  Comm.  i,  s.  41a 

*i  Ut  sup.,  comp.  also  Woolston,  Disc.  i. 
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>f  so  infamous  a  person,  in  the  other  gospels,  on  the  wastefulness  of  the 
voman;  from  both,  it  follows,  that  Jesus  in  his  defence  dwells,  in  the  former, 
yn  the  grateful  love  of  the  woman,  as  contrasted  with  the  haughty  indifference 
^f  the  Pharisees,  in  the  latter,  on  his  approaching  departure,  in  opposition  to 
;he  constant  presence  of  the  poor.  There  are  yet  the  minor  differences,  that 
;he  place  in  which  the  entertainment  and  the  anointing  occur,  is  by  the  two  first 
ind  the  fourth  Evangelists  called  Bethany,  which  according  to  John  xi.  i,  was 
a  KiafjLff  {iawn)j  by  L^ikea  vohs  {city\  without  any  more  precise  designation ; 
further,  that  the  objection,  according  to  the  three  former,  proceeds  from  the 
disciples,  according  to  Luke,  from  the  entertainer.  Hence  the  majority  of 
commentators  distinguish  two  anointings,  of  which  one  is  narrated  by  Luke 
Lhe  other  by  the  three  remaining  Evangelists.^ 

But  it  must  be  asked,  if  the  reconciliation  of  Luke  with  the  other  three 
Evangelists  is  despaired  of,  whether  the  agreement  of  the  latter  amongst  them- 
selves is  so  decided,  and  whether  we  must  not  rather  proceed,  from  the  dis- 
tinction of  two  anointings,  to  the  distinction  of  three,  or  even  four  ?  To  four 
xrtainly  it  will  scarcely  extend ;  for  Mark  does  not  depart  from  Matthew,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  touches  of  his  well-known  dramatic  manner;  but  between  these 
twa  Evangelists  on  the  one  side,  and  John  on  the  other,  there  are  differences 
vhich  may  fairly  be  compared  with  those  between  Luke  and  the  rest.  The 
irst  difference  relates  to  the  house  in  which  the  entertainment  is  said  to  have 
[>een  given ;  according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  it  was  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper,  a  person  elsewhere  unnoticed ;  the  fourth  does  not,  it  is  true,  ex- 
pressly name  the  host,  but  since  he  mentions  Martha  as  the  person  who  waited 
3n  the  guests,  and  her  brother  Lazarus  as  one  of  those  who  sat  at  meat,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to  indicate  the  house  of  the  latter  as  the  locality 
3f  the  repast'  Neither  is  the  time  of  the  occurrence  precisely  the  same,  for 
iccording  to  Matthew  and  Mark  the  scene  takes  place  after  the  solemn 
intrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  only  two  dtiys  at  the  utmost  before  the 
[>assover ;  according  to  John,  on  the  other  hand,  before  the  entrance,  as  early 
IS  six  days  prior  to  the  passover.'  Further,  the  individual  whom  John  states 
CO  be  that  Mary  of  Bethany  so  intimately  united  to  Jesus,  is  only  known  to  the 
two  first  evangelists  as  a  woman^  ywi;;  ^  neither  do  they  represent  her  as  being, 
like  Mary,  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the  host's  family,  but  as  coming,  one 
knows  not  whence,  to  Jesus,  while  he  reclined  at  table.  Moreover,  the  act 
3f  anointing  is  in  the  fourth  gospel  another  than  in  the  two  first.  In  the 
atter,  the  woman  pours  her  ointment  of  spikenard  on  the  head  of  Jesus ;  in 
fohn,  on  the  contrary,  she  anoints  his  feet,  and  dries  them  with  her  hair,^  a 
difference  which  gives  the  whole  scene  a  new  character.  Lastly,  the  two 
synoptists  are  not  aware  that  it  was  Judas  who  gave  utterance  to  the  censure 
igainst  the  woman;  Matthew  attributing  it  to  the  disciples,  Mark,  to  the 
spectators  generally.* 

Thus  between  the  narrative  of  John,  and  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  there 
s  scarcely  less  difference  than  between  the  account  of  these  three  collectively, 
md  that  of  Luke  :  whoever  supposes  two  distinct  occurrences  in  the  one  case, 
nust,  to  be  consistent,  do  so  in  the  other ;  and  thus,  with  Origen,  hold,  at 

^  Thus  Paolus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  766 ;  L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  292 ;  Tholiick,  Liicke,  Olshaosen, 
in  loc  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  |  96,  Anm. 

'  This  differcDce  struck  Origen,  who  has  given  a  critical  comparison  of  these  four  nar* 
ratives,  to  which,  in  point  of  acumen,  there  is  no  parallel  in  more  modem  commentaries. 
>ee  his  in  Matth.  Commtniarior,  series,  0pp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  3,  s.  892  fT. 

*  Origenes,  ut  sup. 

*  lb. 
»  lb. 

*  lb. 
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least  conditionally,  that  there  were  three  separate  anointings.  So  soon,  how- 
ever, as  this  consequence  is  more  closely  examined,  it  must  create  a  difficulty, 
for  how  improbable  is  it  that  Jesus  should  have  been  expensively  anointed 
three  times,  each  time  at  a  feast,  each  time  by  a  woman,  that  woman  being 
always  a  different  one ;  that  moreover  Jesus  should,  in  each  instance,  have 
had  to  defend  the  act  of  the  woman  against  the  censures  of  the  spectators !  ? 
Above  all,  how  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  after  Jesus,  on  one  and  even  on  two 
earlier  occasions,  had  so  decidedly  given  his  sanction  to  the  honour  rendered 
to  him,  the  disciples,  or  one  of  them,  should  have  persisted  in  censuring  it?* 

These  considerations  oblige  us  to  think  of  reductions,  and  it  is  the  most 
natural  to  commence  with  the  narratives  of  the  two  first  synoptists  and  d 
John,  for  these  agree  not  only  in  the  place,  Bethany,  but  also,  generally,  in  the 
time  of  the  event,  the  last  week  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  above  all,  the  censure  and 
the  reply  are  nearly  the  same  on  both  sides.  In  connexion  with  these  simi- 
larities the  differences  lose  their  importance,  partly  from  the  improbability 
that  an  incident  of  this  kind  should  be  repeated  ;  partly  from  the  probability, 
that  in  the  traditional  propagation  of  the  anecdote  such  divergencies  should 
have  insinuated  themselves.  But  if  in  this  case  the  identity  of  the  occur- 
rences be  admitted,  in  consideration  of  the  similarities,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dissimilarities ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divergencies  peculiar  to  the 
narrative  of  Luke  can  no  longer  hinder  us  fiom  pronouncing  it  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  three  other  Evangelists,  provided  that  there  appear  to  be 
only  a  few  important  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two.  And  such  really 
exist,  for  Luke  now  strikingly  accords  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  op(X)sition 
to  John  :  now,  with  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the  former.  Luke  gives  the 
entertainer  the  same  name  as  the  two  first  synoptists,  namely,  Simon,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  former  calls  him  a  Pharisee^  while  the  latter  style  him 
the  leper.  Again,  Luke  agrees  with  the  other  synoptists  in  opposition  to  John, 
in  representing  the  woman  who  anoints  Jesus  as  a  nameless  individual,  not 
belonging  to  the  house ;  and  further,  in  making  her  appear  with  a  box  ofoini- 
ment^  dXdpaarpov  fivpov^  while  John  ispeaks  only  of  2i  pound  of  ointment^  Xtrpa 
fivpovj  without  specifying  the  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  John,  and  differs  from  the  two  other  Evangelists,  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  anointing.  While,  namely,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
ointment  is  poured  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  the  woman,  wAo 
was  a  sinner^  as,  according  to  John,  Mary,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  even 
the  striking  particular,  that  she  dried  them  with  her  hair,*  is  given  by  both  in 
nearly  the  same  words  ;  excepting  that  in  Luke,  where  the  woman  is  described 
as  a  sinner,  it  is  added  that  she  bathed  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  tears,  and 
kissed  them.  Thus,  without  doubt,  we  have  here  but  one  history  under  three 
various  forms  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  real  conclusion  of  Origen,  as 
well  as  recently  of  Schleiermacher. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  effort  is  to  escape  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
to  save  the  divergencies  of  the  several  Evangelists  at  least  from  the  appearance 
of  contradiction.  First,  with  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  two  first 
Evangelists  and  the  last,  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  the  discrepant 
dates  by  the  supposition,  that  the  meal  at  Bethany  was  held  really,  as  John 
informs  us,  six  days  before  Easter ;  but  that  Matthew,  after  whom  Mark  wrote, 
has  no  contradictory  date  ;  that  rather  he  has  no  date  at  all ;  for  though  he 
inserts  the  narrrative  of  the  meal  and  the  anointing  after  the  declaration  of 

7'Comp.  Schleiennacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  1 11. 

*  Origenes  and  Schleiermacher.     Winer,  N.  T.  Gramm.,  s.  149. 

•  Luke  vii.  38  :  ro«>f  rWaf  aJtnoQ — raS^  John  xii.  3  :  c^ifia^  TOit  Bpi^lp  air^  1^1 
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Jesus,  that  after  two  days  is  the  frast  of  the  Passover^  ort  /xera  Svo  rjfUpa^  to 
vatrxa  yiVrrai,  this  does  not  prove  that  he  intended  to  place  it  later  as  to  time, 
for  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  it  this  position  simply  because  he  wished  to  note 
here,  before  coming  to  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  the  occasion  on  which  the  traitor 
first  embraced  his  black  resolve,  namely,  the  repast  at  which  he  was  incensed 
by  Mary's  prodigality,  and  embittered  by  the  rebuke  of  Jesus.^^  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  modern  criticism  has  shown  that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  mild 
and  altogether  general  reply  of  Jesus  there  could  lie  nothing  personally  offen- 
sive to  Judas  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  first  gospels  do  not  name 
Judas  as  the  party  who  censured  the  anointing,  but  the  disciples  or  the  by- 
standers generally  :  whereas,  if  they  had  noted  this  scene  purely  because  it 
was  the  motive  for  the  treachery  of  Judas,  they  must  have  especially  pointed 
out  the  manifestation  of  his  feeling. ^^  There  remains,  consequentiy,  a  chro- 
nological contradiction  in  this  instance  between  the  two  first  synoptists  and 
John  :  a  contradiction  which  even  Olshausen  admits.^* 

It  has  been  attempted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  evade  the  farther  difference 
as  to  the  person  of  the  host  As  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  only  of  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  oIkCo.  2t/ui)vo$  rov  Xcirpoi;,  some  have  distinguished  the 
owner  of  the  house,  Simon,  from  the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  who  doubtless 
was  Lazarus,  and  have  supposed  that  hence,  in  both  cases  without  error,  the 
fourth  Evangelist  mentions  the  latter,  the  two  first  synoptists  the  former. ^^ 
But  who  would  distinguish  an  entertainment  by  the  name  of  the  householder, 
if  he  were  not  in  any  way  the  giver  of  the  entertainment  ?  Again,  since  John 
does  not  expressly  call  Lazarus  the  host,  but  merely  one  of  the  crwavaKtifiivinv 
{those  sitting  at  the  table\  and  since  the  inference  that  he  was  the  host  is 
drawn  solely  from  the  circumstance  that  his  sister  Martha  served,  Sh/kovcc  ; 
others  have  regarded  Simon  as  the  husband  of  Martha,  either  separated  on 
account  of  his  leprosy,  or  already  deceased,  and  have  supposed  that  Lazarus 
then  resided  with  his  widowed  sister  :  ^^  an  hypothesis  which  it  is  more  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  narratives  than  the  former,  but  which  is  unsupported  by 
any  certain  information. 

We  come  next  to  the  divergency  relative  to  the  mode  of  anointing  ;  accord- 
to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  the  ointment  was  poured  Ion  the  head  of  Jesus  ; 
according  to  the  fouith,  on  his  feet  The  old^  trivial  mode  of  harmonizing 
the  two  statements,  by  supposing  that  both  the  head  and  the  feet  were 
anointed,  has  recently  been  expanded  into  the  conjecture  that  Mary  indeed 
intended  only  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  (John),  but  as  she  accidentally 
broke  the  vessel  (crwrpu/rcura,  Mark),  the  ointment  flowed  over  his  head  also 
(Matt).^^  This  attempt  at  reconciliation  falls  into  the  comic,  for  as  we  cannot 
imagine  how  a  woman  who  was  preparing  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  could 

*•  Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Matt,  p.  687. 

*'  Sieflfert,  iibcr  den  Ursprung,  s.  125  f. 

"  BibL  Comm.  2,  s.  277. 

>'  Vid.  Kuinol,  ut  sup.  p.  688  ;  also  Tholuck,  s.  228. 

'^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  582 ;  3,  b,  s.  466. 

**  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung,  u.  s.  f.,  s.  60.  There  is  no  trace  in  Mark's 
account  that  the  words  ffvprplypcura  r6  dXd^arpop  signify  an  accidental  fracture;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand  can  they,  without  the  harshest  ellipsis,  be  understood  to  imply  merely  the  removal 
of  that  which  stopped  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  as  Paulus  and  Fritzsche  maintain.  In- 
terpreted without  violence,  they  can  only  mean  a  breaking  of  the  vessel  itself.  Is  it  asked 
with  Paulus  (Ex.  Handb.  3.  b.  s.  471) :  To  what  purpose  destroy  a  costly  vessel?  or  with 
Fritzsche  (in  Marc.  p.  602)  :  To  what  purpose  risk  wounding  her  own  hand,  and  possibly 
the  head  of  Jesus  also  ?  These  are  questions  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter  considered 
as  the  act  of  the  woman,  but  not  as  a  narrative  of  Mark  ;  for  that  to  him,  the  destruction  of 
a  precious  vessel  should  appear  suited  to  the  noble  prodigality  of  the  woman,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  exaggerating  style  which  we  have  often  observed  in  him. 
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bring  the  vessel  of  ointment  over  his  head,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ointment 
spirted  upwards  like  an  effervescing  draught  So  that  here  also  the  con- 
tradiction remains,  and  not  only  between  Matthew  and  John,  where  it  is 
admitted  even  by  Schneckenburger,  but  also  between  the  latter  Evangelist  and 
Mark. 

The  two  divergencies  relative  to  the  person  of  the  woman  who  anoints 
Jesus,  and  to  the  party  who  blames  her,  were  thought  to' be  the  most  readily 
explained.  That  what  John  ascribes  to  Judas  singly,  Matthew  and  Mark 
refer  to  all  the  disciples  or  spectators,  was  believed  to  be  simply  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition,  that  while  the  rest  manifested  their  disapprobation  by 
gestures  only,  Judas  vented  his  in  words.'*  We  grant  that  the  word  IXcyor 
{they  said),  preceded  as  it  is  in  Mark  by  the  words  ayavaicrovKrc9  wpb^  lavrm 
{having  indignation  within  themselves),  and  followed,  as  in  Matthew,  by  the 
words  'lyvovs  3c  6  i/o-ovs  {but  Jesus  knowing),  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
all  the  disciples  gave  audible  expression  to  their  feelings ;  as,  however,  the 
two  first  Evangelists  immediately  after  this  meal  narrate  the  betrayal  by  Judas^ 
they  would  certainly  have  named  the  traitor  on  the  above  occasion,  had  he, 
to  their  knowledge,  made  himself  conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  covetous 
blame  which  the  woman's  liberaHty  drew  forth.  That  John  particularizes  the 
woman,  whose  name  is  not  given  by  the  synoptists,  as  Mary  of  Bethany,  ia^  in 
the  [ordinary  view,  only  an  example  how  the  fourth  Evangelist  supplies  the 
omissions  of  his  predecessors.^'''  But  as  the  two  first  synoptists  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  deed  of  the  woman,  that  they  make  Jesus  predict  the 
perpetuation  of  her  memory  on  account  of  it — a  particular  which  John  has 
not — they  would  assuredly  have  also  given  her  name  had  they  known  it ;  so 
that  in  any  case  we  may  conclude  thus  much :  they  knew  not  who  the  woman 
was,  still  less  did  they  conceive  her  to  be  Mary  of  Bethany. 

Thus  if  the  identity  only  of  the  last  Evangelist's  narrative  with  that  of  the 
two  first  be  acknowledged,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  an  account  which  is  inaccurate,  and  disfigured  by  tradition. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  between  these,  but  also  between  Luke  and  his  fellow 
Evangelists  collectively,  that  they  who  suppose  only  one  incident  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  narratives,  seek  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  appearance 
of  contradiction.  Schleiermacher,  whose  highest  authority  is  John,  but  who 
will  on  no  account  renounce  Luke,  comes  in  this  instance,  when  the  two  so 
widely  diverge,  into  a  peculiar  dilemma,  from  which  he  must  have  thought 
that  he  could  extricate  himself  with  singular  dexterity^  since  he  has  not  evaded 
it,  as  he  does  others  of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  supposition  of  two  fundamental 
occurrences.  It  is  true  that  he  finds  himself  constrained  to  concede,  in 
favour  of  John,  that  Luke's  informant  could  not  in  this  case  have  been  an 
eyewitness ;  whence  minor  divergencies,  as  for  instance  those  relative  to  the 
locality,  are  to  be  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparently  important 
differences  that,  according  to  Luke,  the  woman  is  a  sinner,  according  to  John, 
Mary  of  Bethany ;  that  according  to  the  former,  the  host,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  disciples^  make  objections ;  and  that  the  reply  of  Jesus  is  in  the 
respective  narrations  totally  different — these,  in  Schleiermacher's  opinion,  have 
their  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  may  be  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view.  The  one  aspect  of  the  occurrence  is  the  murmuring  of  the 
disciples,  and  this  is  given  by  Matthew ;  the  other,  namely,  the  relations  of 
Jesus  with  the  pharisaic  host,  is  exhibited  by  Luke ;  and  John  confirms  both 
representations.  The  most  decided  impediment  to  the  reconciliation  of  Luke 
with  the  other  evangelists,  his  designation  of  the  woman  as  a  sinner^  dfui^miiXos, 

>«  Kuindl,  in  Matth.,  p.  689. 

'7  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3  b,  s.  466,  and  many  others. 
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Schleiermacher  invalidates,  by  calling  it  a  false  inference  of  the  narrator  from 
the  address  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee^  af^kvanal  croc  at 
&fMpTiai.  This  Jesus  might  say  to  Mary  in  allusion  to  some  error,  unknown 
to  us,  but  such  as  the  purest  are  liable  to,  without  compromising  her  reputa- 
tation  with  the  spectators,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  her  character ;  and 
it  was  only  the  narrator  who  erroneously  concluded  from  the  above  words  of 
Jesus,  and  from  his  further  discourse,  that  the  woman  concerned  was  a  sinner 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  whence  he  has  incorrectly  amplified  the 
thoughts  of  the  host,  v.  39.^^  It  is  not,  however,  simply  of  sins,  d/Aoprioi,  but 
of  many  sins,  woXXtu  d/xaprtai,  that  Jesus  speaks  in  relation  to  the  woman ; 
and  if  this  also  be  an  addition  of  the  narrator^  to  be  rejected  as  such  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Mary  of  Bethany,  then  has  the  entire 
speech  of  Jesus  from  v.  40-48,  which  turns  on  the  opposition  between  for- 
giving and  loving  little  and  much,  been  falsified  or  misrepresented  by  the 
Evangelist :  and  on  the  side  of  Luke  especially,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  discordant  narratives. 

If,  then,  the  four  narratives  can  be  reconciled  only  by  the  supposition  that 
several  of  them  have  undergone  important  traditional  modifications :  the 
question  is,  which  of  them  is  the  nearest  to  the  original  fact  ?  That  modem 
critics  should  unanimously  decide  in  favour  of  John,  cannot  suprise  us  after 
our  previous  observations ;  and  as  little  can  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  their  judgment  is  supported.  The  narrative  of  John,  say  they  (reason- 
ing in  a  circle),  being  that  of  an  eyewitness,  must  be  at  once  supposed  the 
true  one,^^  and  this  conclusion  is  sometimes  rested  for  greater  security  on  the 
false  premiss,  that  the  more  circumstantial  and  dramatic  narrator  is  the  more 
accurate  reporter — the  eye-witness.^  The  breaking  of  the  box  of  ointment, 
in  Mark,  although  a  dramatic  particular,  is  readily  rejected  as  a  mere  em- 
bellishment ;  but  does  not  John's  statement  of  the  quantity  of  spikenard  as  a 
pound,  border  on  exaggeration  ?  and  ought  not  the  extravagance  which 
Olshausen,  in  relation  to  this  disproportionate  consumption  of  ointment, 
attributes  to  Mary's  love,  to  be  rather  referred  to  the  Evangelist's  imagination, 
which  would  then  also  have  the  entire  credit  of  the  circumstance,  that  t/ie 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment  f  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  perfume  at  300  denarii,  is  given  by  John  and 
Mark  alone ;  as  also  at  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  it  is  these 
two  Evangelists  who  rate  the  necessary  food  at  300  denarii.  If  Mark  only 
had  this  close  estimate,  how  quickly  would  it  be  pronounced,  at  least  by 
Schleiermacher,  a  gratuitous  addition  of  the  narrator  1  What  then  is  it  that, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  prevents  the  utterance  of  this  opinion,  even  as 
a  conjecture,  but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  fourth  gospel?  Even  the 
anointing  of  the  head,  which  is  attested  by  two  of  the  synoptists,  is,  because 
John  mentions  the  feet  instead  of  the  head,  rejected  as  unusual,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  position  of  Jesus  at  a  meal  :^^  whereas  the  anointing  of  the 
feet  with  precious  oil  was  far  less  usual ;  and  this  the  most  recent  commentator 
on  the  fourth  gospel  admits.'^ 

But  peculiar  gratitude  is  rendered  to  the  eye-witness  John,  because  he  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  names,  both  of  the  anointing  woman,  and  of  the 
censorious  disciple.^    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  synoptists  did  in  fact 

^'  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  1 1 1  ff. 

^^  Sieffert,  ut  sup.  s.  123  f. 

^  Schulz,  ut  sup.  s.  320  f. 

'^  Scbneckenburger,  ut  sup.  s.  60. 

**  Liicke,  2,  s.  417  ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  horse,  p.  468,  1081. 

"  Schulz,  ut  sup. 
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know  the  name  of  the  woman,  but  withheld  it  from  the  apprehension  that 
danger  might  possibly  accrue  to  the  family  of  Lazarus,  while  John,  writii^ 
later,  was  under    no  such  restraint  ;^^   but  this  expedient  rests  on  mere 
assumptions.      Our  former  conclusion  therefore  subsists,  namely,  that  the 
earlier  Evangelists  knew  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  woman  ;  and  the  questioD 
arises,  how  was  this  possible?    Jesus  having  expressly  promised  immortal 
renown  to  the  deed  of  the  woman,  the  tendency  must  arise  to  perpetuate 
her  name  also,  and  if  this  were  identical  with  the  known  and  oft-4^peated 
name  of  Mary  of  Bethany,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  association  of 
the  deed  and  the  name  could  be  lost  in  tradition,  and  the  woman  who 
anointed  Jesus  become  nameless.     It  is  perhaps  still  more  incomprehensible, 
supposing  the  covetous  blame  cast  upon  the  woman  to  have  been  reaUy 
uttered  by  him  who  proved  the  betrayer,  that  this  should  be  forgotten  in 
tradition,  and  the  expression  of  blame  attributed  to  the  disciples  generally. 
When  a  fact  is  narrated  of  a  person  otherwise  unknown,  or  even  when  the 
person  being  known,  the  fact  does  not  obviously  accord  with  his  general 
character,  it  is  natural  that  the  name  should  be  lost  in  tradition ;  but  when 
the  narrated  word  or  work  of  a  person  agrees  so  entirely  with  his  known 
character,  as  does  the  covetous  and  hypocritical  blame  in  question  with  the 
character  of  the  traitor,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  legend  would  sever 
it  from  his  name.     Moreover,  the  history  in  which  this  blame  occurs,  verges 
so  nearly  on  the  moment  of  the  betrayal  (especially  according  to  the  positioo 
given  to  it  by  the  two  first  Evangelists),  that  had  the  blame  really  proceeded 
from  Judas,  the  two  facts  would  have  been  almost  inevitably  associated. 
Nay,  even  if  that  expression  of  latent  cupidity  had  not  really  belonged  to 
Judas,  there  must  have  been  a  temptation  eventually  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  as 
a  help  to  the  delineation  of  his  character,  and  to  the  explanation  of  his  sub- 
sequent treachery.     Thus  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  question  is  whether, 
instead  of  praising  John  that  he  has  preserved  to  us  this  precise  information, 
we  ought  not  rather  to  give  our  approbation  to  the  synoptists,  that  they  have 
abstained  from  so  natural  but  unhistorical  a  combination.     We  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  designation  of  the  woman  who  anoints 
Jesus  as  Mary  of  Bethany.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
deed,  if  originally  hers,  should  be  separated  from  her  celebrated  name ;  on 
the  other,  the  legend,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  might  naturally  come 
to  attribute  to  one  whose  spiritual  relations  with  Jesus  had,  according  to  the 
third  and  fourth  gospels,  early  obtained  great  celebrity  in  the  primitive  church, 
an  act  of  devoted  love  towards  him,  which  originally  belonged  to  another  and 
less  known  person. 

But  from  another  side  also  we  find  ourselves  induced  to  regard  the 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  give  no  name  to  the  woman,  rather 
than  that  of  John,  who  distinguishes  her  as  Mary  of  Bethany,  as  the  parent 
stem  of  the  group  of  anecdotes  before  us.  Our  position  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  four  narratives  must,  to  be  tenable,  enable  us  also  to  explain  how  Luke's 
representation  of  the  facts  could  arise.  Now,  supposing  the  narrative  of  John 
to  be  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  in  the  legend, 
the  anointing  woman  should  doubly  descend  from  the  highly  honoured  Mary, 
sister  of  Lazarus,  to  an  unknown,  nameless  individual,  and  thence  even  to  a 
notorious  sinner ;  it  appears  far  more  natural  to  give  the  intermediate  position 
to  the  indifferent  statement  of  the  synoptists,  out  of  whose  equivocal  nameless 
woman  might  equally  be  made,  either  in  an  ascending  scale,  a  Mary ;  or,  in 
a  descending  one,  a  sinner. 

u  xhus  Grotius  and  Herder. 
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The  possibility  of  the  first  transformation  has  been  already  shown  :  it  must 
next  be  asked,  where  could  be  an  inducement,  without  historical  grounds, 
gradually  to  invest  the  anointing  woman  with  the  character  of  a  sinner?  In 
the  narrative  itself  our  only  clue  is  a  feature  which  the  two  first  synoptists 
have  not,  but  which  John  has  in  common  with  Luke ;  namely,  that  the 
woman  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus.  To  the  fourth  Evangelist,  this  tribute  of 
feeling  appeared  in  accordance  with  the  sensitive,  devoted  nature  of  Mary, 
whom  he  elsewhere  also  (xi.  32),  represents  as  falling  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ; 
but  by  another  it  might  be  taken,  as  by  Luke,  for  the  gesture  of  contrition  ; 
an  idea  which  might  favour  the  conception  of  the  woman  as  a  sinner — might 
favour^  we  say,  not  cause  :  for  a  cause,  we  must  search  elsewhere. 

§  90. 

THE  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  WOMAN  TAKEN  IN  ADULTERY,  AND  OF  MARY 

AND  MARTHA. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  (viii.  i-ii),  [the  Pharisees  and  scribes  bring  a 
woman  taken  in  adultery  to  Jesus,  that  they  may  obtain  his  opinion  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  observed  against  her ;  whereupon  Jesus,  by  appealing  to  the 
consciences  of  the  accusers,  liberates  the  woman,  and  dismisses  her  with  an 
admonition.  The  genuineness  of  this  passage  has  been  strongly  contested, 
nay,  its  spuriousness  might  be  regarded  as  demonstrated,  were  it  not  that 
even  the  most  thorough  investigations  on  the  subject  ^  indirectly  betray  a 
design,  which  Paulus  openly  avows,  of  warding  off  the  dangerous  surmises  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  supposition 
that  this  passage,  encumbered  as  it  is  with  improbabilities,  is  a  genuine  portion 
of  that  gospel.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  scribes  say  to  Jesus  :  Moses  in  the 
law  commanded  us  thai  such  should  be  stoned  \  now  in  no  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  this  punishment  prescribed  for  adultery,  but  simply  death,  the  mode  of 
inflicting  it  being  left  undetermined  (Lev.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii.  22) ;  nor  was 
stoning  for  adultery  a  latter  institution  of  the  Talmud,  for  according  to  the 
canon :  omne  mortis  supplicium^  in  scrtpturd  absolute  positum  esse  strangu- 
lationem^  the  punishment  appointed  for  this  offence  in  the  Talmud  is  strangu- 
lation.' Further,  it  is  diflScult  to  discover  what  there  was  to  ensnare  Jesus  in 
the  question  proposed  to  him  ;  ^  the  scribes  quoted  to  him  the  commandment 
of  the  law,  as  if  they  would  warn  him,  rather  than  tempt  him,  for  they  could 
not  expect  that  he  would  decide  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  the  law.  Again, 
the  decision  of  Jesus  is  open  to  the  stricture,  that  if  only  he  who  is  conscious 
of  perfect  purity  were  authorized  to  judge  and  punish,  all  social  order  would 
be  at  an  end.  The  circumstance  of  Jesus  writing  on  the  ground  has  a 
legendary  and  mystical  air,  for  even  if  it  be  not  correctly  explained  by  the 
gloss  of  Jerome  :  eorum  videlicet^  qui  accusabant^  et  omnium  mortalium  peccata^ 
it  yet  seems  to  imply  something  more  mysterious  than  a  mere  manifestation 
of  contempt  for  the  accusers.  I^astly,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  every 
one  of  those  men  who  dragged  the  woman  before  Jesus,  zealous  for  the  law, 
and  adverse  to  his  cause  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  should  have  had  so 
tender  a  conscience,  as  on  the  appeal  of  Jesus  to  retire  without  prosecuting 
their  design,  and  leave  the  woman  behind  them   uninjured;    this  rather 

*  Ap.  Wetstein,  Paulas,  Liicke,  in  loc 

*  Maimonides  on  Sanhedr.  7,  1. 
'  Mischna,  tr.  Sanhedr.  c.  10. 

^  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  and  the  following  points,  vid.  Paulus  and  Liicke 
in  loc. 
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appears  to  belong  merely  to  the  legendary  or  poetical  embellishment  of  the 
scene.  Yet  however  improbable  it  may  appear,  from  these  obsenratiooSi 
that  the  occurrence  happened  precisely  as  it  is  here  narrated,  this,  as  Bret- 
Schneider  justly  maintains,^  proves  nothing  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage,  since  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle  to  assume  the  apostolic  composition  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  that  a  narrative  containing 
contradictions  should  form  a  portion  of  it,  prior  to  an  examination  of  its 
several  parts.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  passage  m 
the  oldest  authorities  is  so  suspicious,  that  a  decision  on  the  subject  cannot 
be  hazarded. 

In  any  case,  the  narrative  of  an  interview  between  Jesus  and  a  woman  of  the 
above  character  must  be  very  ancient,  since,  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  writings  of  Papias.^  It  was 
long  thought  that  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  and  by  Papias 
was  identical  with  the  adulteress  in  John  ;  but  against  this  it  has  been  jivitlj 
observed,  that  one  who  had  the  reproach  of  many  sins,  must  be  distinct  from 
her  who  was  detected  in  the  one  act  of  adultery.?  I  wonder,  however,  that  no 
one  has,  to  my  knowledge,  thought,  in  connexion  with  the  passage  of  Eusebius, 
of  the  woman  in  Luke  of  whom  Jesus  says  that  her  many  sins^  afuapruu  voAAsi, 
are  forgiven.  It  is  true  that  the  word  &a)3Ai;^<icn7s  does  not  fully  agree  with 
this  idea,  for  Luke  does  not  speak  of  actual  expressions  of  the  Pharisee  in 
disparagement  of  the  woman,  but  merely  of  the  unfavourable  thoughts  whidi 
he  had  concerning  her ;  and  in  this  respect  the  passage  in  Eusebius  wouM 
agree  better  with  the  narrative  of  John,  which  has  an  express  denunciation, 

a  8ca)3aAA.civ. 

Thus  we  are  led  on  external  grounds,  by  the  doubt  whether  an  ancient  notice 
refer  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  narratives,  to  a  perception  of  their 
affinity,^  which  is  besides  evident  from  internal  reasons.  In  both  we  have  a 
woman,  a  sinner,  before  Jesus  ;  in  both,  this  woman  is  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye  by  Pharisaic  sanctimoniousness,  but  is  taken  into  protection  by  Jesus,  and 
dismissed  with  a  friendly  iropcvov,  go.  These  were  precisely  the  features,  the 
origin  of  which  we  could  not  understand  in  the  narrative  of  I^ke,  viewed 
as  a  mere  variation  of  the  history  of  the  anointing  given  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Now,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  they  were  transferred 
into  Luke's  history  of  the  anointing,  from  that  of  the  forgiven  sinner?  If  the 
Christian  legend  possessed,  on  the  one  side,  a  woman  who  had  anointed  Jesus, 
who  was  on  this  account  reproached,  but  was  defended  by  Jesus ;  and  on  the 
other  side  a  woman  who  was  accused  before  him  of  many  sins,  but  whom 
he  pardoned ;  how  easily,  aided  by  the  idea  of  an  anointing  of  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  which  bears  the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  penitence,  might  the 
two  histories  flow  together — the  anointing  woman  become  also  a  sinner, 
and  the  sinner  also  an  anointer?  Then,  that  the  scene  of  the  pardon 
was  an  entertainment,  was  a  feature  also  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
anointing  :  the  entertainer  must  be  a  Pharisee,  because  the  accusation  of  the 
woman  ought  to  proceed  from  a  Pharisaic  party,  and  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  Luke  has  a  predilection  for  Pharisaic  entertainments.  Lastly,  the  dis- 
course of  Jesus  may  have  been  borrowed,  partly  from  the  original  narrative 
of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  partly  from  analogous  occasions.     If  these 

*  Probab.,  p.  72  flf.  ^ 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.   iii.  39 :   eicr40€iT€u  M  {6  narlas)  koI  dXKrfw  Urroplop  TtpH  yvraocoi  tti 
ToXXcuf  ikfjtaprlait  diafi\ri0€lffr}s  iirl  rod  Kvplovt  I^p  to  xaO*  'Eppalovs  e^TyAior  T€ptix^» 

'*  Lucke,  2,  s.  217.     Paulus,  Comra.  4,  s.  410. 

"  Elsewhere  also  the  two  were  confounded,  vid.  Fabricii  Cod.  apocryph.  N.  T.  I,  %  357i 
not. 
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conjectures  be  correct,  the  narratives  are  preserved  unmixed,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  two  first  Evangelists ;  on  the  other,  by  the  fourth,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  passage  on  the  adulteress  ;  for  if  the  latter  contains  much  that 
b  legendary,  it  is  at  least  free  from  any  admixture  of  the  history  of  the 
anointing. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  one  modification  of  the  narrative  concerning  the 
anointing  woman,  namely,  her  degradation  into  a  sinner^  by  the  influence  of 
another  and  somewhat  similar  anecdote,  which  was  current  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity,  we  may  proceed  to  consider,  experimentally,  whether  a  like 
external  influence  may  not  have  helped  to  produce  the  opposite  modification 
of  the  unknown  into  Mary  of  Bethany :  a  modification  which,  for  the  rest,  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  easy  of  explanation.  Such  an  influence  could  only 
proceed  from  the  sole  notice  of  Mary  (with  the  exception  of  her  appearance 
at  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus)  which  has  been  preserved  to  us^  and  which 
is  rendered  memorable  by  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  One  thing  is  neidful^  and 
Mary  hath  chosen^  etc.  (Luke  x.  38  fT.).  We  have,  in  fact,  here  as  well  as 
there,  Martha  occupied  in  serving  (John  xii.  2^  icat  y\  Mdp$a  ^i^kokci  ;  Luke 
X.  40,  17  8^  MdfiOa  irc/Mc(nraro  ircpi  iroXXriv  Suucoviav) ;  here,  Mary  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  there,  anointing  his  feet ;  here,  blamed  by  her  sister,  there  by 
JudaSy  for  her  useless  conduct,  and  in  both  cases,  defended  by  Jesus.  It  is 
surely  unavoidable  to  say,  if  once  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by 
a  woman  were  current  together  with  that  of  Mary  and  Martha,  it  was  very 
natural,  from  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  that  they 
should  be  blended  in  the  legend,  or  by  some  individual,  into  one  story  ;  that 
the  unknown  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  who  was  blamed  by  the 
spectators,  and  vindicated  by  Jesus^  should  be  changed  into  Mary,  whom 
tradition  had  depicted  in  a  similar  situation  ;  the  task  of  serving  at  the  meal 
with  which  the  anointing  was  connected  attributed  to  Mary's  sister,  Martha ; 
and  finally^  her  brother  Lazarus  made  a  partaker  of  the  meal : — so  that  here 
the  narrative  of  Luke  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  two  synoptists  on  the 
other,  appear  to  be  pure  anecdotes,  that  of  John  a  mixed  one. 

Further,  in  Luke's  narrative  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  two  sisters,  there  is 
DO  mention  of  J^zarus,  with  whom,  however,  according  to  John  (xi.  and  xii.), 
Mary  and  Martha  appear  to  have  dwelt ;  nay,  Luke  speaks  precisely  as  if  the 
presence  or  existence  of  this  brother^  whom  indeed  neither  he  nor  either  of 
the  other  synoptists  anywhere  notices,  were  entirely  unknown  to  him.     For 
had  he  known  anything  of  Lazarus,  or  had  he  thought  of  him  as  present,  he 
could  not  have  said  :  A  certain  woman,  named  Martha,  received  him  into  her 
/umse ;  he  must  at  least  have  named  her  brother  also,  especially  as,  according 
to  John,  the  latter  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jesus.     This  silence  is  remark- 
able, and  commentators  have  not  succeeded  m  finding  a  better  explanation 
of  it  than  that  given  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  where 
the  shortly  sul^equent  death  of  Lazarus  is  made  available  for  the  supposition 
that  he  was,  about  the  time  of  that  visit  of  Jesus,  on  a  journey  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.'    Not  less  striking  is  another  point  relative  to  the  locality  of  this 
scene.     According  to  John,  Mary  and  Martha' dwelt  in  Bethany,  a  small  town 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem ;  whereas  Luke,  when  speaking  of  the 
yisit  of  Jesus  to  these  sisters,  only  mentions  a  certain  town,  Ktafirp^  nva,  which 
is  thought,  however,  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  John,  by  the 
observation,  that  Luke  assigns  the  visit  to  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem, 
suid  to  one  travelling  thither  out  of  Galilee,  Bethany  would  lie  in  the  way. 
^t  it  would  lie  quite  at  the  end  of  this  way,  so  that  the  visit  of  Jesus  must 

•  3.  «•  379  f. 
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fall  at  the  close  of  his  journey,  whereas  Luke  places  it  soon  after  the  departure 
out  of  Galilee^  and  separates  it  from  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  by  a  multi- 
tude of  incidents  filling  eight  entire  chapters.  Thus  much  then  is  clear : 
the  author  or  editor  of  the  third  gospel  was  ignorant  that  that  visit  was  paid 
in  Bethany,  or  that  Mary  and  Martha  dwelt  there,  and  it  is  only  that  Evan- 
gelist who  represents  Mary  as  the  anointing  woman,  who  also  names  Bethany 
as  the  home  of  Mary :  the  same  place  where,  according  to  the  two  first 
synoptists,  the  anointing  occurred.  If  Mary  were  once  made  identical  with 
the  anointing  woman,  and  if  the  anointing  were  known  to  have  happened  in 
Bethany,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  this  town  would  be  represented  as 
Mary's  home.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  anointing  woman  owes  her  name 
to  the  current  narrative  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Martha  and  Mary,  and  that 
Mary  owes  her  home  to  the  narrative  of  the  meal  at  Bethany. 

We  should  thus  have  a  group  of  five  histories,  among  which  the  narrative 
given  by  the  two  first  synoptists  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by  a  woman,  would 
form  the  centre,  that  in  John  of  the  adulteress,  and  Uiat  in  Luke  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  the  extremes,  while  the  anointing  by  the  sinner  in  Luke,  and  that  by 
Mary  in  John,  would  fill  the  intermediate  places.  It  is  true  that  all  the  five 
narratives  might  with  some  plausibility  be  regarded  as  varied  editions  of  one 
historical  incident ;  but  from  the  essential  dissimilarity  between  the  three  to 
which  I  have  assigned  the  middle  and  extreme  places,  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  these  are  each  founded  on  a  special  incident,  but  that  the  two  intennediate 
narratives  are  secondary  formations  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  primary  ones  by  tradition. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MIRACLES  OF  JESUS. 


§  91- 
JESUS   CONSIDERED  AS   A  WORKER   OF   MIRACLES. 

That  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Jesus  expected  miracles  from  the 
Messiah  is  in  itself  natural,  since  the  Messiah  was  a  second  Moses  and  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  the  national  legend 
attributed  miracles  of  all  kinds:  by  later  Jewish  writings  it  is  rendered 
probable  ;  ^  by  our  gospels,  certain.  When  Jesus  on  one  occasion  had  (with- 
out natural  means)  cured  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  the  people  were  hereby 
led  to  ask:  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  1  (Matt.  xii.  23)^  a  proof  that  a 
miraculous  power  of  healing  was  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  the  Messiah. 
John  the  Baptist,  on  hearing  of  the  works  of  Jesus  (^^ya),  sent  to  him  with 
the  inquiry,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  {€px6fi€yo9)  ?  Jesus,  in  proof  of  the 
affirmative,  merely  appealed  again  to  his  miracles  (Matt  xL  2  ff.  parall.).  At 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  by  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  many 
of  the  people  believed  on  him,  saying,  in  justification  of  their  faith,  H^hen 
Christ  Cometh^  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ? 
(John  vii.  31). 

But  not  only  was  it  predetermined  in  the  popular  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  should  work  miracles  in  general, — the  particular  kinds  of  miracles 
which  he  was  to  perform  were  fixed,  also  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament 
types  and  declarations.  Moses  dispensed  meat  and  drink  to  the  people  in  a 
supernatural  manner  (Exod.  xvi.  17) :  the  same  was  expected,  as  the  rabbins 
explicitly  say,  from  the  Messiah.  At  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  eyes  were  in  one 
case  closed,  in  another,  opened  supernaturally  (2  Kings  vi.)  :  the  Messiah 
also  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  By  this  prophet  and  his  master,  even 
the  dead  had  been  raised  (i  Kings  xvii. ;  2  Kings  iv.) :  hence  to  the  Messiah 
also  power  over  death  could  not  be  wanting.*  Among  the  prophecies, 
Isa.  XXXV.  5,  6  (comp.  xlii.  7)  was  especially  influential  in  forming  this  portion 
of  the  messianic  idea.  It  is  here  said  of  the  messianic  times :  Then  shall  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped ;  then  shall  the  lame 
man  leap  as  a  hart^  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing.  These  words,  it  is 
true,  stand  in  Isaiah  in  a  figurative  connexion,  but  they  were  early  understood 
literally,  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  describes  his  miracles 

^  See  the  passages  quoted  in  the  first  volume,  Introd.  §  14,  notes  9,  10,  to  which  may  be 
added  4  Esdr.  xiii.  50  (Fabric.  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  T.  ii.  p.  286),  and  Sohar  Exod.  fol.  Ui. 
col.  12  (Schottgen,  horae,  ii.  p.  541,  also  in  Bertholdt's  Christol.  §  33,  note  i). 

*  See  the  rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  the  ist  vol.  ut  sup. 
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to  the  messengers  of  John  (Matt  xL  5)  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  this  po^ 
phetic  passage. 

Jesus,  in  so  far  as  he  had  given  himself  out  and  was  believed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  or  even  merely  a  prophet,  had  to  me«t  this  expectation  when, 
according  to  several  passages  already  considered  (Matt.  xiL  38,  xvL  i, 
parall.),  his  Pharisaic  enemies  required  a  sign  from  hina]  when,  after  the 
violent  expulsion  of  the  traders  and  money-changers  from  the  temple,  the 
Jews  desired  from  him  a  sign  that  should  legitimate  such  an  assumption  of 
authority  (John  il  18) ;  and  when  the  people  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
on  his  requiring  faith  in  himself  as  the  sent  of  God,  made  it  a  condition  of  this 
faith  that  he  should  show  them  a  sign  (John  vi.  30). 

According  to  the  gospels,  Jesus  more  than  satisfied  this  demand  made  by 
his  cotemporaries  on  the  Messiah.  Not  only  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
evangelical  narratives  consist  of  descriptions  of  his  miracles  ;  not  only  did  his 
disciples  after  his  death  especially  call  to  their  own  remembrance  and  to  that 
of  the  Jews  the  Swa/xcts  (miracles)  <nnUia  {signs)  and  r^ra  {^venders)  wroaght 
by  him  (Acts  ii.  22;  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  19):  but  the  people  also  were, 
even  during  his  life,  so  well  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  his  character  that 
many  believed  on  him  in  consequence  (John  il  23 ;  comp.  vL  2),  contrasted 
him  with  the  Baptist  who  gave  no  sign  (John  x.  41),  and  even  believed 
that  he  would  not  be  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  future  Messiah  (John  viL 
31).  The  above  demands  of  a  sign  do  not  appear  to  prove  that  Jesus  had 
performed  no  miracles,  especially  as  several  of  them  occur  immediately  after 
important  miracles,  e.  g.  after  the  cure  of  a  demoniac,  Matt.  xii.  38 ;  and  after 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  John  vL  3a  This  position  indeed  creates 
a  difficulty,  for  how  the  Jews  could  deny  to  these  two  acts  the  character  of 
proper  signs  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  the  power  of  expelling  demons,  in 
particular,  being  rated  very  highly  (Luke  x.  17).  The  sign  demanded  on  these 
two  occasions  must  therefore  be  more  precisely  defined  according  to  Luke 
xi.  16  (comp.  Matt  xvi.  i  ;  Mark  viii.  11),  as  a  sign  from  heaven^  tnniiww  i( 
ovpavov,  and  we  must  understand  it  to  be  the  specifically  messianic  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven^  arffitlov  rov  vlov  tov  dvOpiairov  iv  r«p  ovpav^  (Matt.  xxiv. 
30).  If  however  it  be  preferred  to  sever  the  connexion  between  these 
demands  of  a  sign  and  the  foregoing  miracles,  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  may 
have  wrought  numerous  miracles,  and  yet  that  some  hostile  Pharisees,  who 
had  not  happened  to  be  eyewitnesses  of  any  of  them,  may  still  have  desired 
to  see  one  for  themselves. 

That  Jesus  censures  the  seeking  for  miracles  (John  iv.  48)  and  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  one  of  the  demands  for  a  sign,  does  not  in  itself  prove  that 
he  might  not  have  voluntarily  worked  miracles  in  other  cases,  when  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  more  seasonable.  When  in  relation  to  the  demand 
of  the  Pharisees,  Mark  viii.  1 2,  he  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  sign  given 
fo  this  generation  ry  ycvc^  ravn;,  or  Matt  xii.  39  f.,  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xL  29  £, 
that  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  but  tAe  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet^  it 
would  appear  that  by  this  generation^  ycvca,  which  in  Matthew  and  Luke  he 
characterizes  as  evil  and  adulterous,  he  could  only  mean  the  Pharisaic  part 
of  his  cotemporaries  who  were  hostile  to  him,  and  that  he  intended  to 
declare,  that  to  these  should  be  granted  either  no  sign  at  all,  or  merely  the 
sign  of  Jonas,  that  is,  as  he  interprets  it  in  Matthew,  the  miracle  of  his  resurrec- 
tion^ or  as  modern  expositors  think,  the  impressive  manifestation  of  his  person 
and  teaching.  But  if  we  take  the  words  ov  hoBrffreraL  avrg  in  the  sense  that 
his  enemies  were  to  obtain  no  sign  from  him,  we  encounter  two  difficulties : 
on  the  one  hand,  things  must  have  chanced  singularly  if  among  the  many 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  in  the  greatest  publicity,  not  one  fell  under  the 
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observation  of  Pharisees  (moreover  Matt.  xii.  24  f.  paralL  contradicts  this, 
for  there  Pharisees  are  plainly  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  cure  of  the  blind 
and  dumb  demoniac) :  on  the  other  hand,  if  signs  personally  witnessed  are 
here  intended,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  certainly  did  not  see  his  resurrection, 
or  his  person  after  he  was  risen.  Hence  the  above  declaration  cannot  well 
mean  merely  that  his  enemies  should  be  excluded  from  an  actual  sight  of  his 
miracles.  There  is  yet  another  expedient,  namely,  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pression ov  So&i^arfTiu  airQ  refers  to  a  sign  which  should  conduce  to  the  good 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated:  but  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  happened 
equally  with  his  original  mission  and  his  resurrection  at  once  for  the  benefit 
of  that  subject  and  the  contrary,  namely,  in  their  object  for  its  benefit,  in 
their  result  not  so.  Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  understand  the  ycvca 
of  the  cotemporaries  of  Jesus  generally,  and  the  SciWtfai  to  refer  to  observa- 
tion generally,  mediate  or  immediate :  so  that  thus  Jesus  would  appear  to  have 
here  repudiated  the  working  of  miracles  in  general 

This  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  numerous  narratives  of  miracles  in  the 
gospels,  but  it  accords  fully  with  the  fact  that  in  the  preaching  and  epistles 
of  the  apostles,  a  couple  of  general  notices  excepted  (Acts  ii.  22,  x.  38  f.), 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appear  to  be  unknown,  and  everything  is  built  on  his 
resurrection :  on  which  the  remark  may  be  ventured  that  it  could  neither 
have  been  so  unexpected  nor  could  it  have  formed  so  definite  an  epoch,  if 
Jesus  had  previously  raised  more  than  one  dead  person,  and  had  wrought  the 
roost  transcendent  miracles  of  all  kinds.  This  then  is  the  question :  Ought 
we,  on  account  of  the  evangelical  narratives  of  miracles,  to  explain  away  that 
expression  of  Jesus,  or  doubt  its  authenticity;  or  ought  we  not,  rather,  on  the 
strength  of  that  declaration,  and  the  silence  of  the  apostolic  writings,  to 
become  distrustful  of  the  numerous  histories  of  miracles  in  the  gospels  ? 

This  can  only  be  decided  by  a  close  examination  of  these  narratives,  among 
which,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  obvious  hereafter,  we  give  the  precedence  to 
the  expulsions  of  demons. 

§  92- 

THE    DEMONIACS,   CONSIDERED    GENERALLY. 

While  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  expressions  Saifioviov  cxciv  to  have  a  tUtnon^ 
and  8a4fiovi{o/Acvo$,  being  a  demoniac^  appear  nowhere  except  in  the  accusations 
of  the  Jews  against  Jesus,  and  as  parallels  to  fuuvtaOai,  to  be  mad  (viiL  48  f., 
X.  20  f.;  comp.  Mark  iii.  22,  30  ;  Matt  xi.  18),  the  synoptists  may  be  said  to 
represent  demoniacs  as  the  most  frequent  objects  of  the  curative  powers  of 
Jesus.  When  they  describe  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee, 
they  give  the  demoniacs  Soi/Aoyifo/ici^ovs  ^  a  prominent  place  among  the  suffer- 
ers whom  Jesus  healed  (Matt  iv.  24 ;  Mark  i.  34),  and  in  all  their  summary 
notices  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  certain  districts,  demoniacs  play  a  chief 
part  (Matt  viii.  16  f. ;  Mark  i.  39,  iii.  11  f. ;  Luke  vl  18).  The  power  to 
cast  out  devils  is  before  anything  else  imparted  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
(Matt  X.  I,  8 ;  Mark  iii.  15,  vi.  7  ;  Luke  ix.  i),  who  to  their  great  joy  suc- 
ceed in  using  it  according  to  their  wishes  (Luke  x.  17,  20;  Mark  vi.  13). 

Besides  these  summary  notices,  however,  several  cures  of  demoniacs  are 
narrated  to  us  in  detail,  so  that  we  can  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  their 
peculiar  condition.     In  the  one  whose  cure  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  is 

*  That  the  d'tXifrca^Accyoc  associated  with  them  by  Matthew  are  only  a  particular  species  of 
demoniacs,  whose  malady  appeared  to  be  governed  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  is  proved  by 
Matt  zviL  14  ff.  where  a  iaiidpiw  is  expelled  from  a  0'cXi|i'ia^(3f(CKOf. 
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given  by  the  Evangelists  as  the  first  of  this  kind  (Mark  L  23  ff. ;  Luke  iv.  33 
if.),  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  disturbance  of  the  self- consciousness,  causing 
the  possessed  individuals  to  speak  in  the  person  of  the  demon,  which  appears 
also  in  other  demoniacs,  as  for  example,  the  Gadarenes  (Matt  viiL  29  i 
parall.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  spasms  and  convulsions  with  savage  cries.  This 
spasmodic  state  has,  in  the  demoniac  who  is  also  called  a  lunatic  (Matt 
xvii.  14  ff.  parall.),  reached  the  stage  of  manifest  epilepsy ;  for  sudden  falls, 
often  in  dangerous  places,  cries,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  foaroii^  are 
known  symptoms  of  that  malady.^  The  other  aspect  of  the  demoniacal  state, 
namely,  the  disturbance  of  the  self-consciousness,  amounts  in  the  demoniac 
of  Gadara,  by  whose  lips  a  demon,  or  rather  a  plurality  of  these  evil  spirits, 
speaks  as  a  subject,  to  misanthropic  madness,  with  attacks  of  maniacal  fury 
against  himself  and  others.^  Moreover,  not  only  the  insane  and  epileptic,  but 
the  dumb  (Matt  ix.  32  ;  Luke  xi.  14  ;  Matt.  xii.  22,  the  dum^  denumiac  is 
also  blind)  and  those  suffering  from  a  gouty  contraction  of  the  body  (Luke 
xiii.  II  ff.),  are  by  the  evangelists  designated  more  or  less  precisely  as  demon- 
iacs. 

The  idea  of  these  sufferers  presupposed  in  the  gospels  and  shared  by  their 
authors,  is  that  a  wicked,  unclean  spirit  (SatfioviOK,  nTcv/ua  iLca^a^oy),  or  several 
have  taken  possession  of  them  (hence  their  condition  is  described  by  the  ex- 
pressions 8at/AOKiov  (x^iK,  haiL\LQvii<ifTBax^  to  have  a  demon^  to  be  a  demoniac)^  speak 
through  their  organs  (thus  Matt.  viii.  31,  ot  SaifioKe?  TraptKoXaw  avrov  Acyor- 
rc9),  and  put  their  limbs  in  motion  at  pleasure  (thus  Mark  ix.  20,  no  wvwfM 
i<rn-apa(€v  avrov),  until,  forcibly  expelled  by  a  cure,  they  depart  from  the 
patient  (cicySaAAciv,  iiipxttrOai),     According  to  the  representation  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, Jesus  also  held  this  view  of  the  matter.      It  is  true  that  when,  as  a 
means  of  liberating  the  possessed,  he  addresses  the  demons  within  them  (as 
in  Mark  ix.  25  ;  Matt  viii.  32  ;  Luke  iv.  35),  we  might  with  Paulus  ^  regard 
this  as  a  mode  of  entering  into  the  fixed  idea  of  these  more  or  less  insane  per- 
sons, it  being  the  part  of  a  physical  physician,  if  he  would  produce  any  effect, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  this  idea,  however  strongly  he  may  in  reality  be 
convinced  of  its  groundlessness.      But  this  is  not  all ;  Jesus,  even  in  his  pri- 
vate conversations  with  his  disciples,  not  only  says  nothing  calculated  to 
undermine  the  notion  of  demoniacal  possession,  but  rather  speaks  repeatedly 
on  a  supposition  of  its  truth  ;  as  e.  g.  in  Matt.  x.  8,  where  he  gives  the  com- 
mission. Cast  out  devils  \  in  Luke  x.  18  ff. ;   and  especially  in  Matt  xviL  21, 
parall,  where  he  says.  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
Again,  in  a  purely  theoretical  discourse,  perhaps  also  in  the  more  intimate 
circle  of  his  disciples,  Jesus  gives  a  description  quite  accordant  with  the  uiea 
of  his  cotemporaries  of  the  departure  of  the  unclean  spirit,  his  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  and  his  return  with  a  reinforcement  (Matt  xii.  43  ff.).      With 
these  facts  before  us,  the  attempt  made  by  generally  unprejudiced  inquirers, 
such  as  Winer, ^  to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  share  the  popular  opinion  on  d^ 
moniacal  possession,  but  merely  accommodated  his  language  to  their  under- 
standing, appears  to  us  a  mere  adjustment  of  his  ideas  by  our  own.     A  closer 
examination  of  the  last-mentioned  passage  will  suffice  to  remove  every  thought 
of  a  mere  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Jesus.     It  is  true  that  commentators 
have  sought  to  evade  all  that  is  conclusive  in  this  passage,  by  interpreting  it 
figuratively,  or  even  as  a  parable,''  in  every  explanation  of  which  (if  we  set 

'  Compare  the  passages  of  ancient  physicians,  ap.  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterb.  I,  s.  19U 

'  Rabbinical  and  other  passages,  ap.  Winer,  ut  sup.  s.  192. 

**  Exeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  475 ;  comp.  Hase,  L.  J.  s.  6a 

^  Ut  sup.  s.  191. 

*  Gratz,  Comm.  z.  Matth.  I,  s.  615. 
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aside  such  as  that  given  by  Olshausen  ^  after  Calmet),  the  essential  idea  is, 
that  superficial  conversion  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into 
aggravated  sin.®  But  I  would  fain  know,  what  justifies  us  in  abandoning  the 
literal  interpretation  of  this  discourse  ?  In  the  propositions  themselves  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  figurative  meaning,  nor  is  it  rendered  probable  by  the 
general  style  of  teaching  used  by  Jesus,  for  he  nowhere  else  presents  moral 
relations  in  the  garb  of  demoniacal  conditions ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever 
he  speaks,  as  here,  of  the  departure  of  evil  spirits,  e.  g.  in  Matt  xvii.  21,  he 
evidently  intends  to  be  understood  literally.  But  does  the  context  favour  a 
figurative  interpretation  ?  Luke  (xi.  24  fF.)  places  the  discourse  in  question 
after  the  defence  of  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic  accusation,  that  he  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub :  a  position  which  is  undoubtedly  erroneous,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  which  is  a  proof  that  he  at  least  understood  Jesus  to  speak  liter- 
ally—of real  demons.  Matthew  also  places  the  discourse  near  to  the  above 
accusation  and  defence,  but  he  inserts  between  them  the  demand  of  a  sign, 
together  with  its  refusal,  and  he  makes  Jesus  conclude  with  the  application. 
Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation.  This  addition,  it  is  true, 
gives  the  discourse  a  figurative  application  to  the  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  his  cotemporaries,  but  only  thus :  Jesus  intended  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  the  expelled  and  returning  demon  literally,  though  he  made  a 
secondary  use  of  this  event  as  an  image  of  the  moral  condition  of  his  cotem- 
p>oranes.  At  any  rate  Luke,  who  has  not  the  same  addition,  gives  the  dis- 
course of  Jesus,  to  use  the  expression  of  Paulus,  as  a  warning  against 
demoniacal  relapses.  That  the  majority  of  theologians  in  the  present  day, 
without  decided  support  on  the  part  of  Matthew,  and  in  decided  contradiction 
to  Luke,  advocate  the  merely  figurative  interpretation  of  this  passage,  appears 
to  be  founded  in  an  aversion  to  ascrible  to  Jesus  so  strongly  developed  a  de- 
monology,  as  lies  in  his  words  literally  understood.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
avoided,  even  leaving  the  above  passage  out  of  consideration.  In  Matt.  xii. 
25  f.  29,  Jesus  speaks  of  a  kingdom  and  household  of  the  devil,  in  a  manner 
which  obviously  outsteps  the  domain  of  the  merely  figurative :  but  above  all, 
the  passage  already  quoted,  Luke  x.  18-20,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel 
even  Paulus,  who  is  generally  so  fond  of  lending  to  the  hallowed  personages 
of  primitive  Christian  history  the  views  of  the  present  age,  to  admit  that  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  was  not  merely  a  symbol  of  evil  to  Jesus,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved in  actual  demoniacal  possession.  For  he  says  very  justly,  that  as  Jesus 
here  speaks,  not  to  the  patient  or  to  the  people,  but  to  those  who  themselves, 
according  to  his  instructions,  cured  demoniacs,  his  words  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a  mere  accommodation,  when  he  confirms  their  belief  that  the 
spirits  are  subject  unto  them,  and  describes  their  capability  of  curing  the 
malady  in  question,  as  a  power  over  \\\^  power  of  the  enemy,^  In  answer  also 
to  the  repugnance  of  those  with  whose  enlightenment  a  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession  is  inconsistent,  to  admit  that  Jesus  held  that  belief,  the  same  theo- 
logian justly  observes  that  the  most  distinguished  mind  may  retain  a  false 
idea,  prevalent  among  his  cotemporaries,  if  it  happen  to  lie  out  of  his  pecu- 
liar sphere  of  thought  ^° 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  evangelical  conception  of  the  demoniacs,  by 
the  opinions  on  this  subject  which  we  find  in  writers  more  or  less  cotempor- 

7  B.  Comm.  I,  s.  424.  According  to  this,  the  passage  relates  to  the  Jewish  people,  who 
before  the  exile  were  possessed  by  the  devil  in  the  fonn  of  idolatry,  and  afterwards  in  the 
worst  form  of  Pharisaism. 

•  Thus  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  447. 

*  Exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  566. 

^*  Ut  sup.  1,  b.  s.  483.  2,  s.  96. 
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ary.  The  general  idea  that  evil  spirits  had  influence  on  men,  producing 
melancholy,  insanity,  and  epilepsy,  was  early  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  " 
as  well  as  the  Hebrews ;  **  but  the  more  distinct  idea  that  evil  spirits  entered 
into  the  human  body  and  took  possession  of  its  members  was  not  developed 
until  a  considerably  later  period,  and  was  a  consequence  of  the  dissemination 
of  the  Oriental,  particularly  the  Persian  pneumatology  among  both  Hebrews 
and  Greeks.*'*  Hence  we  find  in  Josephus  the  expressions  Satfjuovia  rcZi  (,martw 
ila-Svofjieva,^^  lyKaOt^ofieva  *«  {demons  entering  into  the  livings  settling  themselves 
there)^  and  the  same  ideas  in  Lucian  *®  and  Philostratus.*7 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  spirits  nothing  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
gospels,  except  that  they  belong  to  the  household  of  Satan  (Matt.  xii.  26  £ 
parall.),  whence  the  acts  of  one  of  them  are  directly  ascribed  to  Satan  (Luke 
xiii.  16).  But  from  Josephus,*®  Justin  Martyr,**  and  Philostratus,**^  with 
whom  rabbinical  writings  agree,**  we  learn  that  these  demons  were  the  disem- 
bodied souls  of  wicked  men ;  and  modern  theologians  have  not  scrupled  to 
attribute  this  opinion  on  their  origin  to  the  New  Testament  also.**  Justin 
and  the  rabbins  more  nearly  particularize,  as  spirits  that  torment  the  Hying, 
the  souls  of  the  giants,  the  offspring  of  those  angels  who  allied  themselves  to 
the  daughters  of  men  ;  the  rabbins  further  add  the  souls  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  deluge,  and  of  those  who  participated  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel  ^ 
and  with  this  agree  the  Clementine  Homilies,  for,  according  to  them  also,  these 
souls  of  the  giants,  having  become  demons,  seek  to  attach  themselves,  as  the 
stronger,  to  human  souls,  and  to  inhabit  human  bodies.**  As,  however,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  passage  first  cited,  Justin  endeavours  to  convince  the 
heathens  of  immortality  from  their  own  id^as,  the  opinion  which  he  there  ex- 
presses, of  demons  being  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  general,  can  scxurcely  be 

**  Hence  the  words  9a(/Aoi^r,  K(jLKCihw,fji.owq.v  were  used  as  synonymous  with  /AeXoyx^X^ 
fiaiyc&Oai.  Hippocrates  had  to  combat  the  opinion  that  epilepsy  was  the  effect  of  demooift^ 
cal  influence.     Vid.  Wetstein,  s.  282  ff. 

*^  Let  the  reader  compare  the  HJil^  H^P  HIH  f^^\  which  made  Saul  melancholy,  I 
Sam.  xvi.  14.     Its  influence  on  Saul  is  expressed  by  ^Jnn]j[3. 

^^  Vid.  Creucer,  Symbolik,  3,  s.  69  f.  ;  Baur,  ApoUonius  von  Tyana  und  Christos,  s.  144- 

*■*  Bell.  jud.  vii.  vi.  3. 

**  Antiq.  vi.  xi.  2.     On  the  state  of  Saul. 

**  Phibpseud.,  16. 

*^  Vitae  Apollon.  iv.  20,  25.  comp.  Baur,  ut  sup.  s.  38  f.  42.  Even  Aristotle  speaks  of 
dalfiovl  Tiin  y€99^jivoi.%  Kardxoit.  de  mirab.  166,  ed.  Bekk. 

**  Ut  sup.,  bell.  j.  :  tA  7^^  KoKoOpLCPa  dcuixdvia — ToytfpQp  ivrip  dpOpurrunf  wP€^/utTa,  rm 
^SxTOf  eicriudfupa  Kcd  Kretpovra  ToiH  ^oijOilas  fi^  rvyxdwoyrat. 

»»  ApoU.  i.  18. 

««  Ut  sup.  iii.  38. 

**  Vid.  Eisenmenger,  entdecktes  Judenthum,  2,  s.  427. 

*'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  39;  L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  217.  He  appeals  in  support  of  this  to 
Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod,  on  hearing  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  says  :  //  is  John  the  Baptist^ 
he  is  risen  from  the  dead.  In  this  expression  Paulus  finds  the  rabbinical  opinion  of  the 
■113^y»  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  ^^3^3,  or  transmigration  of  souls  properly  so  called, 
(that  is,  the  passage  of  disembodied  souls  into  the  bodies  of  infants,  while  in  the  process  of 
formation),  and  according  to  which  the  soul  of  a  dead  person  might  unite  itself  to  that  of  a 
living  one,  and  add  to  its  power  (vid.  Eisenmenger  2,  s.  85  ff.)  But,  as  Fritzsche  and  others 
have  shown,  the  word  irf^pOri  refers  to  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  Baptist,  and  not  to  this 
rabbinical  notion  ;  which,  moreover,  even  were  it  implied,  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
demoniacal  possession.  Here  it  would  be  a  good  spirit  who  had  entered  into  a  prophet  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  powers,  as  according  to  a  later  Jewish  idea  the  soul  of  Sieth  was 
united  to  that  of  Moses,  and  a^in  the  souls  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  that  of  Samttel  (Eisen- 
menger, ut  sup.) ;  but  from  this  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  it  was  possible  for  wicked 
spirits  to  enter  into  the  living. 

"  Justin,  Apol.  ii.  5.,  Eisenmenger,  ut  sup. 

>«  HomiL  viii.  18  f.,  ix.  9  f* 
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regarded  as  his,  especially  as  his  pupil  Tatian  expressly  declares  himself 
against  it  ;•*  white  Josephus  affords  no  criterion  as  to  the  latent  idea  of  the 
New  Testamant,  since  his  Greek  education  renders  it  very  uncertain  whether 
he  presents  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possession  in  its  original  Jewish,  or  in 
a  Grecian  form.  If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrews  owed  their  doctrine 
of  demons  to  Persia,  we  know  that  the  Deves  of  the  Zend  mythology  were 
originally  and  essentially  wicked  beings,  existing  prior  to  the  human  race ;  of 
these  two  characteristics,  Hebraism  as  such  might  be  induced  to  expunge  the 
former,  which  pertained  to  Dualism,  but  could  have  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  latter.  Accordingly,  in  the  Hebrew  view,  the  demons  were  the  fallen 
angels  of  Gen.  vi.,  the  souls  of  their  offspring  the  giants,  and  of  the  great 
criminals  before  and  immediately  after  the  deluge,  whom  the  popular  imagin- 
ation gradually  magnified  into  superhuman  beings.  But  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  lay  no  motive  for  descending  beyond  the  circle  of  these  souls, 
who  might  be  conceived  to  form  the  court  of  Satan.  Such  a  motivevwas  only 
engendered  by  the  union  of  the  Grseco-roman  culture  with  the  Hebraic  :  the 
former  had  no  Satan,  and  consequently  no  retinue  of  spirits  devoted  to  his 
service,  but  it  had  an  abundance  of  Manes,  Lemures,  and  the  like, — all  names 
for  disembodied  souls  that  disquieted  the  living.  Now,  the  combination  of 
these  Graeco-roman  ideas  with  the  above-mentioned  Jewish  ones,  seems  to 
have  been  the  source  of  the  demonology  of  Josephus,  of  Justin,  and  also  of 
the  later  rabbins  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  mixed  view  belongs  to 
the  New  Testament  Rather,  as  this  Graecised  form  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is  nowhere  positively  put  forth  by  the  evangelical  writers,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  demons  are  in  some  passages  represented  as  the  household  of 
Satan  :  there  is  nothing  to  contravene  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  un- 
mixedly  Jewish  character  of  thought  which  reigns  in  the  synoptical  gospels  on 
all  other  subjects  (apart  from  Christian  modifications) ;  namely,  that  we  must 
attribute  to  them  the  pure  and  original  Jewish  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
demons. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  older  theology,  moved  by  a  regard  for  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus  and  the  Evangelists^  espoused  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  demonia- 
cal possession.  The  new  theology,  on  the  contrary,  especially  since  the  time 
of  Semler,*^  in  consideration  of  the  similarity  between  the  condition  of  the 
demoniacs  in  the  New  Testament  and  many  naturally  diseased  subjects  of 
our  own  day,  has  begun  to  refer  the  malady  of  the  former  also  to  natural 
causes,  and  to  ascribe  the  evangelical  supposition  of  supernatural  causes  to 
the  prejudices  of  that  age.  In  modern  days,  on  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  in- 
sanity, and  even  a  disturbance  of  the  self-consciousness  resembling  the  condi- 
tion of  the  possessed  described  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  no  longer  the 
custom  to  account  for  them  by  the  supposition  of  demoniacal  influence :  and 
the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  partly  that  the  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  mind  has  placed  at  command  a  wider  range  of  facts  and 
analogies,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  above  conditions  naturally  :  partly 
that  the  contradiction,  involved  in  the  idea  of  demoniacal  possession,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  at  least  dimly  perceived.  For — apart  from  the  difficulties 
which  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  devil  and  demons  entails — whatever 
theory  may  be  held  as  to  the  relation  between  the  self-consciousness  and  the 
bodily  organs^  it  remains  absolutely  inconceivable  how  the  union  between  the 
two  could  be  so  far  dissolved,  that  a  foreign  self-consciousness  could  gain  an 

^  Orat.  contra  Grsecos,  16. 

**  See  his  Commeniatio  de  damoniacis  quorum  in  N,  T,  fit  mentio^  and  his  minute  con- 
sideration of  demoniacal  cases.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Origen,  physicians  gave  natural  ex- 
planations of  the  state  of  those  supposed  to  be  possessed,    ^ig.  m  Matth.  xvii.  15. 
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entrance,  thrust  out  that  which  belonged  to  the  organism,  and  usurp  its  place. 
Hence  for  every  one  who  at  once  regards  actual  phenomena  with  enlightened 
eyes,  and  the  New  Testament  narratives  with  orthodox  ones,  there  results  the 
contradiction,  that  what  now  proceeds  from  natural  causes,  must  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  have  been  caused  supernaturally. 

In  order  to  remove  this  inconceivable  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
one  age  and  another,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  any  imputation  on  the  New 
Testament,  Olshausen,  whom  we  may  fairly  take  as  the  representative  of  the 
mystical  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  denies  both  that  all 
states  of  the  kind  in  question  have  now  a  natural  cause,  and  that  they  had  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  invariably  a  supernatural  cause.     With  respect  to  our  own 
time  he  asks,  if  the  apostles  were  to  enter  our  mad-houses,  how  would  they 
name  many  of  the  inmates  ?  *^    We  answer,  they  would  to  a  certainty  name 
many  of  them  demoniacs,  by  reason  of  their  participation  in  the  ideas  of  their 
people  and  their  age,  not  by  reason  of  their  apostolic  illumination  ;  and  the 
official  who  acted  as  their  conductor  would  very  properly  endeavour  to  set 
them  right :  whatever  names  therefore  they  might  give  to  the  inmates  of  our 
asylums,  our  conclusions  as  to  the  naturalness  of  the  disorders  of  those  in- 
mates would  not  be  at  all  affected.    With  respect  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  this 
theologian  maintains  that  the  same  forms  of  disease  were,  even  by  the  Jews, 
in  one  case  held  demoniacal,  in  another  not  so,  according  to  the  difference 
in  their  origin  :  for  example,  one  who  had  become  insane  through  an  organic 
disorder  of  the  brain,  or  dumb  through  an  injury  of  the  tongue,  was  not 
looked  on  as  a  demoniac,  but  only  those,  the  cause  of  whose  condition  was 
more  or  less  psychical.     Of  such  a  distinction  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  Olshau- 
sen is  manifestly  bound  to  give  us  instances.     Whence  could  the  Jews  of  that 
age  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  latent  natural  causes  ot  these  con- 
ditions— whence  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  an  insanity  or  imbecility 
originating  in  a  malformation  of  the  brain,  from  one  purely  psychical  ?    Was 
not  their  observation  limited  to  outward  phenomena,  and  those  of  the  coarsest 
character?    The  nature  of  their  distinctions  seems  to  be  this  :  the  state  of  an 
epileptic  with  his  sudden  falls  and  convulsions,  or  of  a  maniac  in  his  delirium, 
especially  if,  from  the  reaction  of  the  popular  idea  respecting  himself  he 
speaks  in  the  person  of  another,  seems  to  point  to  an  external   influence 
which  governs  him ;  and  consequently,  so  soon  as  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession  existed  among  the  people,  all  such  states  were  referred  to  this 
cause,  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  New  Testament :  whereas  in  dumbness 
and  gouty  contraction  or  lameness,  the  influence  of  an  external  power  is  less 
decidedly  indicated,  so  that  these  afflictions  were  at  one  time  ascribed  to  t 
possessing  demon,  at  another  not  so.    Of  the  former  case  we  And  an  example 
in  the  dumb  persons  already  mentioned,  Matt.  ix.  32,  xii.  22,  and  in  the 
woman  who  was  bowed  dawn^  Luke  xiii.  1 1  ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  man  who 
7vas  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  Mark  vii.  32  ff.,  and  in  the 
many  paralytics  mentioned  in  the  gospels.    The  decision  for  the  one  opinion 
or  the  other  was  however  certainly  not  founded  on  an  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  but  solely  on  its  external  symptoms.     If  then  the  Jews, 
and  with  them  the  Evangelists,  referred  the  two  chief  classes  of  these  condi- 
tions to  demoniacal  influence,  there  remains  for  him  who  believes  himself 
bound  by  their  opinion,  without  choosing  to  shut  out  the  lights  of  modern 
science,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  considering  the  same  diseases  as  in  one 
age  natural,  in  another  supernatural 

But  the  most  formidable  difflculty  for  Olshausen,  in  his  attempted  media- 

>7  B.  Comm.  I,  s.  296,  Anm. 
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tion  between  the  Judaical  demonology  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  own  day,  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  his  own 
mind — an  influence  which  renders  him  adverse  to  the  idea  of  personal 
demons.  This  theologian,  initiated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  present  age, 
endeavours  to  resolve  the  host  of  demons,  which  in  the  New  Testament  are 
regarded  as  distinct  individuals,  into  a  system  of  emanations,  forming  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  single  substance,  which  indeed  sends  forth  from  itself  separate 
powers,  not,  however,  to  subsist  as  independent  individuals,  but  to  return  as 
accidents  into  the  unity  of  the  substance.  This  cast  of  thought  we  have 
already  observed  in  the  opinions  of  Olshausen  concerning  angels,  and  it 
appears  still  more  decidedly  in  his  demonology.  Personal  demons  are  too 
repugnant,  and  as  Olshausen  himself  expresses  it,^*  the  comprehension  of 
two  subjects  in  one  individual  is  too  inconceivable  to  find  a  ready  acceptation. 
Hence  it  is  everywhere  with  vague  generality  that  a  kingdom  of  evil  and 
darkness  is  spoken  of;  and  though  a  personal  prince  is  given  to  it,  its  demons 
are  understood  to  be  mere  effluxes  and  operations,  by  which  the  evil  principle 
manifests  itself.  But  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  Olshausen's  opinion  con- 
cerning demons  is  this  :  it  is  too  much  for  him  to  believe  that  Jesus  asked 
the  name  of  the  demon  in  the  Gadarene  ;  since  he  himself  doubts  the  person- 
ality of  those  emanations  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  it  cannot,  he  thinks, 
have  been  thus  decidedly  supposed  by  Christ ; — hence  he  understands  the 
question,  IVAa/  is  thy  name  ?  (Mark  v.  9)  to  be  addressed,  not  to  the  demon, 
but  to  the  man,^  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  whole  context,  for  the  answer. 
Legion^  appears  to  be  in  no  degree  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  but  the 
right  answer — the  one  expected  by  Jesus. 

If,  however^  the  demons  are,  according  to  Olshausen's  opinion,  impersonal 
powers,  that  which  guides  them  and  determines  their  various  functions  is  the 
law  which  governs  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
light.  On  this  theory,  the  worse  a  man  is  morally,  the  closer  must  be  the 
connexion  between  him  and  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and  the  closest  conceivable 
connexion — the  entrance  of  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  personality  of 
the  man,  i.e,  possession — must  always  occur  in  the  most  wicked.  But  his- 
torically this  is  not  so :  the  demoniacs  in  the  gospels  appear  to  be  sinners 
only  in  the  sense  that  all  sick  persons  need  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  the  greatest 
sinners  (Judas  for  example)  are  spared  the  infliction  of  possession.  The  com- 
mon opinion,  with  its  personal  demons,  escapes  this  contradiction.  It  is  true 
that  this  opinion  also,  as  we  find  for  instance,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
firmly  maintains  it  to  be  by  sin  only  that  man  subjects  himself  to  the  ingress 
of  the  demon ;  ^  but  here  there  is  yet  scope  for  the  individual  will  of  the 
demon,  who  often,  from  motives  not  to  be  calculated,  passes  by  the  worst, 
and  holds  in  chase  the  less  wicked. '^^  On  the  contrary,  if  the  demons  are 
considered,  as  by  Olshausen,  to  be  the  actions  of  the  power  of  evil  in  its 
relation  to  the  power  of  goodness ;  this  relation  being  regulated  by  laws, 
everything  arbitrary  and  accidental  is  excluded.  Hence  it  evidently  costs 
that  theologian  some  pains  to  disprove  the  consequence,  that  according  to 
his  theory  the  possessed  must  always  be  the  most  wicked.  Proceeding  from 
the  apparent  contest  of  two  powers  in  the  demoniacs,  he  adopts  the  position 
that  the  state  of  demoniacal  possession  does  not  appear  in  those  who  entirely 

«•  S.  295  f. 

**  S.  302,  after  the  example  of  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  474. 

*  Homil.  viii.  19. 

'^  Thus  Asroodeus  chooses  Sara  and  her  husband  as  objects  of  torment  and  destruction, 
not  because  either  the  former  or  the  latter  were  particularly  wicked,  but  because  Sara's 
beauty  attracted  him.    Tob.  vi.  12-15. 
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give  themselves  up  to  evil,  and  thus  maintain  an  internal  unity  of  disposition, 
but  only  in  those  in  whom  there  exists  a  struggle  against  sin.^^  In  that  case, 
however,  the  above  state,  being  reduced  to  a  purely  moral  phenomenon,  must 
appear  far  more  frequently  ;  every  violent  inward  struggle  must  aianifest  itself 
under  this  form,  and  especially  those  who  ultimately  give  themselves  up  to 
evil  must,  before  arriving  at  this  point,  pass  through  a  period  of  conflict,  that 
is  of  possession.  Olshausen  therefore  adds  a  physical  condition,  namely, 
that  the  preponderance  of  evil  in  the  man  must  have  weakened  his  corp>oreal 
organization,  particularly  the  nervous  system,  before  he  can  become  suscep- 
tible of  the  demoniacal  state.  But  since  such  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  may  occur  without  any  moral  fault,  who  does  not  see  that  the  state 
which  it  is  intended  to  ascribe  to  demoniacal  power  as  its  proper  source,  is 
thus  referred  chiefly  to  natural  causes,  and  that  therefore  the  argument  defeats 
its  own  object  ?  Hence  Olshausen  quickly  turns  away  from  this  side  of  the 
question,  and  lingers  on  the  comparison  of  the  3ai/xovt^o/Acvo«  {demoniac)  with 
the  7roKi;pos  (wicked) ;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  compare  the  former  with 
the  epileptic  and  insane,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  any  light  can  be 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  possession.  This  shifting  of  the  question  from  the 
ground  of  physiology  and  psychology  to  that  of  morality  and  religion,  renden 
the  discussion  concerning  the  demoniacs  one  of  the  most  useless  which 
Olshausen's  work  contains.^ 

Let  us  then  relinquish  the  ungrateful  attempt  to  modernize  the  New  Testa- 
ment conception  of  the  demoniacs,  or  to  judaize  our  modern  ideas  ; — let  us 
rather,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  understand  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  as  simply  as  they  are  given,  without  allowing  our  investigations  to 
be  restricted  by  the  ideas  therein  presented,  which  belonged  to  the  age  and 
nation  of  its  writers.^ 

The  method  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  demoniacal  state  was,  especially 
among  the  Jews,  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  idea  of  its  nature.     The  cause  of  the  malady  was  not  supposed  to  be,  as 
in  natural  diseases,  an  impersonal  object  or  condition,  such  as  an  impure 
fluid,  a  morbid  excitement  or  debility,  but  a  self-conscious  being ;  hence  it 
was  treated,  not  mechanically  or  chemically,  but  logically,  i.e.  by  words.    The 
demon  was  enjoined  to  depart ;  and  to  give  eff"ect  to  this  injunction,  it  was 
coupled  with  the  names  of  beings  who  were  believed  to  have  p)ower  over 
demons.      Hence  the  main  instrument  against  demoniacal  possession  was 
conjuration, 3^  either  in  the  name  of  God,  or  of  angels,  or  of  some  other 
potent  being,  e.g.  the  Messiah  (Acts  xix.  13),  with  certain   forms  which  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  Solomon. ^^     In  addition  to  this,  certain  rools,*^ 
stones, ^s  fumigations  and  amulets  ^^  were  used,  in  obedience  to  traditions 
likewise  believed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  Solomon.     Now  as  the 
cause  of  the  malady  was  not  seldom  really  a  psychical  one,  or  at  least  one 
lying  in  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  acted  on  to  an  incalculable  extent 
by  moral  instrumentality,   this  psychological   treatment  was  not  altogether 
illusory  !  for  by  exciting  in  the  patient  the  belief  that  the  demon  by  which  he 

"  S.  294. 

"  It  fills  s.  289-298. 

•*  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  helps  towards  a  scientific  conception  of  the  states  in 
question  in  several  essays,  which  are  now  incorporated  in  my  Charakterisliken  u.  Kritiken. 
Comp.  Wirth,  Theorie  des  SomnambuUsrous.  S.  311  ff. 

*^  See  note  16,  the  passage  quoted  from  Lucian. 

••  Joseph.,  Antiq.  viii.  ii.  5. 

*'  Joseph.,  ut  sup. 

*•  Gittin,  f.  Ixvii.  2. 

'•  Justin  Mart.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  Ixxxv. 
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was  possessed,  could  not  retain  his  hold  before  a  form  of  conjuration,  it 
might  often  effect  the  removal  of  the  disorder.  Jesus  himself  admits  that 
the  Jewish  exorcists  sometimes  succeeded  in  working  such  cures  (Matt.  xii. 
27).  But  we  read  of  Jesus  that  without  conjuration  by  any  other  power,  and 
without  the  appliance  of  any  further  means,  he  expelled  the  demons  by  his 
word.  The  most  remarkable  cures  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  gospels  inform 
us,  we  are  now  about  to  examine. 


§  93- 

CASES   OF  THE   EXPULSION   OF   DEMONS    BY   JESUS,    CONSIDERED   SINGLY. 

Among  the  circumstantial  narratives  which  are  given  us  in  the  three  first 
gospels  of  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  on  demoniacs,  three  are  especially  remark- 
able :  the  cure  of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  that  of  the 
Gadarenes  possessed  by  a  multitude  of  demons,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  lunatic 
whom  the  disciples  were  unable  to  cure. 

In  John  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  is  the  first  miracle  performed  by 
Jesus  after  his  return  from  the  scene  of  his  baptism  into  Galilee ;  but  in  Mark 
(i.  23  ff.)  and  Luke  (iv.  33  ff.)  the  cure  of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum  has  this  position.  Jesus  had  produced  a  deep  impression  by  his 
teaching,  when  suddenly,  a  demoniac  who  was  present,  cried  out  in  the 
character  of  the  demon  that  possessed  him,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  Messiah  who  was  come  to  destroy 
them — the  demons ;  whereupon  Jesus  commanded  the  demon  to  hold  his 
peace  and  come  out  of  the  man,  which  happened  amid  cries  and  convulsions 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  at 
the  power  thus  exhibited  by  Jesus. 

Here  we  might,  with  rationalistic  commentators,  represent  the  case  to  our- 
selves thus :  the  demoniac,  during  a  lucid  interval,  entered  the  synagogue, 
was  impressed  by  the  powerful  discourse  of  Jesus,  and  overhearing  one  of  the 
audience  speak  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  the  un- 
clean spirit  by  which  he  was  possessed,  could  not  maintain  itself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  Messiah ;  whence  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm,  and  expressed 
his  awe  of  Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  demon.  When  Jesus  perceived  this, 
what  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  make  use  of  the  man's  persuasion 
of  his  power,  and  command  the  demon  to  come  out  of  him,  thus  laying  hold 
of  the  maniac  by  his  fixed  idea;  which  according  to  the  laws  of  mental 
hygiene,  might  very  probably  have  a  favourable  effect.  It  is  under  this  view 
that  Paulus  regards  the  occasion  as  that  on  which  the  thought  of  using  his 
messianic  fame  as  a  means  of  curing  such  sufferers,  first  occurred  to  Jesus.* 

But  many  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to  this  natural  conception  of 
the  case.  The  demoniac  is  supposed  to  learn  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
from  the  people  in  the  synagogue.  On  this  point  the  text  is  not  merely 
silent,  but  decidedly  contradicts  such  an  opinion.  The  demon,  speaking 
through  the  man,  evidently  proclaims  his  knowledge  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  in  the  words,  olBd  <rc  ris  cI  k.  t.  X.,  not  as  information  casually  imparted 
by  man,  but  as  an  intuition  of  his  demoniacal  nature.  Further,  when  Jesus 
cries,  Hold  thy  peace  1  he  refers  to  what  the  demon  had  just  uttered  concern- 
ing his  messiahship  ;  for  it  is  related  of  Jesus  that  he  suffered  not  the  demons 
to  speak  because  they  knew  him  (Mark  i.  34  ;  Luke  iv.  41),  or  because  they 

^  Exeg.  Handb.  i.  6,  s.  422  ;  L.  J.  I,  a,  s.  128. 
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made  him  known  (Mark  iii.  12).  If  then  Jesus  believed  that  by  enjoining 
silence  on  the  demon  he  could  hinder  the  promulgation  of  his  messiahship, 
he  must  have  been  of  opinion,  not  that  the  demoniac  had  heard  something 
of  it  from  the  people  in  the  synagogue,  but  contrariwise  that  the  latter  might 
learn  it  from  the  demoniac ;  and  this  accords  with  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  Evangelists  place  the  occurrence^ 
no  one  had  yet  thought  of  him  as  the  Messiah. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  demoniac  could  discover  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah, apart  from  any  external  communication,  Olshausen  presses  into  his  ser- 
vice the  preternaturally  heightened  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  in 
demoniacs  as  in  somnambules,  sharpens  the  presentient  power,  and  produces 
a  kind  of  clear-sightedness,  by  means  of  which  such  a  man  might  very  well 
discern  the  importance  of  Jesus  as  regarded  the  whole  realm  of  spirits.  The 
evangelical  narrative,  it  is  true,  does  not  ascribe  that  knowledge  to  a  power  of 
the  patient,  but  of  the  demon  dwelling  within  him,  and  this  is  the  only  viev 
consistent  with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  that  period.  The  Messiah  was  to  appear, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  demoniacal  kingdom  (diroXcVai  ^fAoSy  comp.  i  John 
iii.  8  ;  Luke  x.  18  f,y  and  to  cast  the  devil  and  his  angels  into  the  lake  oi 
fire  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xx.  10)*:  it  followed  of  course  that  the  demons 
would  recognize  him  who  was  to  pass  such  a  sentence  on  them.^  This 
however  might  be  deducted  as  an  admixture  of  the  opinion  of  the  narrator, 
without  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative ;  but  it  must  first  be  granted 
admissible  to  ascribe  so  extensive  a  presentient  power  to  demoniacal  subjects. 
Now,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  nervous  patient,  how- 
ever intensely  excited,  should  recognize  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  believed  to  be  such  by  any  one  else,  perhaps  not  even  by  him- 
self ;  and  as  on  the  other  hand  this  recognition  of  the  Messiah  by  the  demon 
so  entirely  agrees  with  the  popular  ideas;— we  must  conjecture  that  on  this 
point  the  evangelical  tradition  is  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  historical 
truth,  but  has  been  attuned  to  those  ideas. ^  There  was  the  more  inducement 
to  this,  the  more  such  a  recognition  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  demons 
would  redound  to  his  glory.  As  when  adults  disowned  him,  praise  was  pre- 
pared for  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  (Matt.  xxi.  16) — as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  men  were  silent,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out  (Luke  xix.  40) : 
so  it  must  appear  fitting,  that  when  his  people  whom  he  came  to  save  would 
not  acknowledge  him,  he  should  have  the  involuntary  homage  of  demons, 
whose  testimony,  since  they  had  only  ruin  to  expect  from  him,  must  be  im- 
partial, and  from  their  higher  spiritual  nature  was  to  be  relied  on. 

In  the  above  history  of  the  cure  of  a  demoniac,  we  have  a  case  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  the  cure  of  the  possessed  Gadarenes  on  the  contrary  (Matt, 
viii.  28  ff. ;  Mark  v.  iff.;  Luke  viii.  26  ff.)  is  a  very  complex  one,  for  in  this 
instance  we  have,  together  with  several  divergencies  of  the  Evangelists,  instead 
of  one  demon,  many,  and  instead  of  a  simple  departure  of  these  demons, 
their  entrance  into  a  herd  of  swine. 

After  a  stormy  passage  across  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  its  eastern  shore,  Jesus 

'  Bibl.  Coram,  i.  296. 

•  Comp.  Bertholdt,  Christol.  Jud.  §§  36-41. 

■*  According  to  Pesikla  in  Jalkut  Schimoni  ii.  f.  Ivi.  3  (s.  Bertholdt,  p.  185).  5>atao  re- 
cognizes in  the  same  manner  tlie  pre-existing  Messiah  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God  with 
terror,  as  he  ^i  nu  et  omnes  gentiles  in  infemum  pracipitaturus  est. 

'  Fritzsche,  in  Marc,  p.  35  :  In  mitltis  evangelityrum  loch  homines  legos  a  pravis  damoni- 
bus  azitatoSf  quum  primum  conspcxerint  Jesum,  eum  Messiam  esse,  a  nemine  unfuam  de  hoc 
re  commonitos^  statim  inteUigere.  In  qua  re  hac  nostri  scriptores  dueti  sunt  sententia^  am- 
sentaneum  esse,  Satatta  satellites  facile  cognoinsse  Messiaht,  quippe  insignia  de  st  supplier 
aliquando  sumtumm. 
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meets,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  a  demoniac  who  lived  among  the  tombs,^ 
and  was  subject  to  outbreaks  of  terrific  fury  against  himself  ^  and  others  ;  ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  there  were  two.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  harmonists 
have  resorted  to  miserable  expedients,  such  as  that  Mark  and  Luke  mention 
only  one  because  he  was  particularly  distinguished  by  wildness,  or  Matthew 
two,  because  he  included  the  attendant  who  guarded  the  maniac,^  rather  than 
admit  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  narratives.  Since  this  step  has 
been  gained,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  statement  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate Evangelists,  from  the  consideration  that  maniacs  of  this  class  are 
generally  unsociable ;  and  the  addition  of  a  second  demoniac  by  Matthew  has 
ueen  explained  by  supposing  that  the  plurality  of  the  demons  spoken  of  in  the 
narratives  became  in  his  apprehension  a  plurality  of  demoniacs.^  But  the 
iro[>ossibility  that  two  maniacs  should  in  reality  associate  themselves,  or  per- 
haps be  associated  merely  in  the  original  legend,  is  not  so  decided  as  to  fur- 
nish in  itself  a  ground  for  preferring  the  narrative  in  Mark  and  Luke  to  that 
in  Matthew.  At  least  if  it  be  asked,  which  of  the  two  representations  could 
the  most  easily  have  been  formed  from  the  other  by  tradition,  the  probability 
on  both  sides  will  be  found  equal.  For  if  according  to  the  above  supposition, 
the  plurality  of  demons  might  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  demoniacs, 
it  may  also  be  said,  conversely  :  the  more  accurate  representation  of  Matthew, 
in  which  a  plurality  of  demoniacs  as  well  as  of  demons  was  mentioned,  did 
not  give  prominence  to  the  specifically  extraordinary  feature  in  the  case, 
namely,  that  one  man  was  possessed  by  many  demons ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
exhibit  this,  the  narrative  when  reproduced  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  many  demons  inhabited  one  man,  this  might  easily  occasion  by 
degrees  the  opposition  of  the  demoniac  in  the  singular  to  the  plural  number 
of  the  demons.  For  the  rest,  the  introduction  of  Matthew's  narrative  is  con- 
cise and  general,  that  of  the  two  others  circumstantially  descriptive ;  another 
difference  from  which  the  greater  originality  of  the  latter  has  been  deduced.^*' 
But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  details  which  Luke  and  Mark  have  in 
common,  namely,  that  the  possessed  would  wear  no  clothing,  broke  all  fetters, 
and  wounded  himself  with  stones,  are  an  arbitrary  enlargement  on  the  simple 
characteristic,  exceeding  fierce^  which  Matthew  gives,  with  the  consequence  that 
no  one  could  pass  by  that  way, — as  that  the  latter  is  a  vague  abridgment  of 
the  former. 

This  scene  between  Jesus  and  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  opens,  like  the 
other,  with  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  latter,  who,  speaking  in  the  person  of  the 
possessing  demon,  exclaims  that  he  wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus, 
the  Messiah,  trom  whom  he  has  to  expect  only  torment.  Two  hypotheses 
have  been  framed,  to  explain  how  the  demoniac  came  at  once  to  recognize 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah :  according  to  one,  Jesus  was  even  then  reputed  to  be 
the  Messiah  on  the  Peraean  shore ;  ^^  according  to  the  other,  some  of  those 
who  had  come  across  the  sea  with  Jesus  had  said  to  the  man  (whom  on  ac- 
count of  his  fierceness  no  one  could  come  near  I)  that  the  Messiah  had  just 

'  A  favourite  resort  of  maniacs,  vid.  Lightfoot  and  Schdttgen,  in  loc,  and  of  unclean 
spirits,  vid.  rabbinical  passages,  ap.  Wetstein. 

7  The  notion  that  the  cutting  himself  with  stones  which  Mark  ascribes  to  the  demoniac, 
was  an  act  of  penance  in  lucid  moments,  belongs  to  the  errors  to  which  Olshausen  is  led  by 
his  false  opinion  of  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  in  relation  to  these  phenomena.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  the  paroxysms  of  such  disorders  are  precisely  the  occasions  on 
which  a  self-destructive  fury  is  manifested. 

*  Vid.  the  collection  of  such  explanations,  ap.  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  327. 

>  Thus  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  309 ;  Paulus,  in  loc.    iiase,  L.  J.  §  75. 

>*  Schulz,  ot  sup. 

>^  bchleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  127. 
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landed  at  such  a  spot :  ^^  but  both  are  alike  groundless,  for  it  is  plain  that  in 
this  narrative,  as  in  the  former,  the  above  feature  is  a  product  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  opinion  respecting  the  relation  of  the  demons  to   the  Messiah. ^^ 
Here,  however,  another  difference  meets  us.     According  to  Matthew,  the 
possessed,  when  they  see  Jesus,  cry  :    PVAat  have  we  to  do  with  theel    Art 
thou  come  to  torment  us  ? — according  to  Luke,  the  demoniac  falls  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  and  says  beseechingly.   Torment  me  not;  and  lastly,  according  to 
Mark,  he  runs  from  a  distance  to  meet  Jesus,  falls  at  his  feet  and  adjures  him 
by  God  not  to  torment  him.     Thus  we  have  again  a  climax  :  in  Matthew,  the 
demoniac,  stricken  with  terror,  deprecates  the  unwelcome  approach  of  Jesus; 
in  Luke,  he  accosts  Jesus,  when  arrived,  as  a  suppliant ;  in  Mark,  he  eagerly 
runs  to  meet  Jesus,  while  yet  at  a  distance.     Those  commentators  who  here 
take  Mark's  narrative  as  the  standard  one,  are  obliged  themselves  to  admit, 
that  the  hastening  of  a  demoniac  towards  Jesus  whom   he  all   the  while 
dreaded,  is  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  difficulty,  by  the  supposition  that  the  man  set  off  to  meet  Jesus 
in  a  lucid  moment,  when  he  wished  to  be  freed  from  the  demon,  but  being 
heated  by  running, ^"^  or  excited  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  ^'  he  fell  into  the  par- 
oxysm in  which,  assuming  the  character  of  the  demon,  he  entreated  that  the 
expulsion  might  be  suspended.     But  in  the  closely  consecutive  phrases  of 
Mark,  Seeing —  he  ran — and  worshipped — and  cried — and  saidy  t&iiv — €Spafi€ — irai 
7rpocr€Kvvrj(T€ — #cai  Kpd(a^ — cittc'  there  is  no  trace  of  a  change  in  the  slate  of 
the  demoniac,  and  the  improbability  of  his  representation  subsists,  for  one 
really  possessed,  if  he  had  recognized  the  Messiah  at  a  distance,  would  have 
anxiously  avoided,  rather  than  have  approached  him  ;  and  even  setting  this 
aside,  it  is  impossible  that  one  who  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon  inimical  to  God,  should  adjure  Jesus  by  God,  as  Mark  makes  the 
demoniac  do.*^     If  then  his  narrative  cannot  be  the  original  one,  that  of  Luke, 
which  is  only  so  far  the  simpler  that  it  does  not  represent  the  demoniac  as 
running  towards  Jesus  and  adjuring  him,  is  too  closely  allied  to  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nearest  to  the  fact.     That  of  Matthew  is  without  doubt  the 
purest,  for  the  terror-stricken  question,  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  before  the 
time  ?  is  better  suited  to  a  demon,  who,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, could  expect  no  forbearance  from  the   Messiah  than  the  entreaty  for 
clemency  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  though  Philostratus,  in  a  narrative  which  might 
be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  this  evangelical  one,  has  chosen  the  latter 
form.*^ 

From  the  course  of  the  narratives  hitherto,  it  would  appear  that  the  demons, 
in  this  as  in  the  first  narrative,  addressed  Jesus  in  tlie  manner  described, 
before  anything  occurred  on  his  part ;  yet  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  go 
on  to  state,  that  Jesus  had  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the 
man.  When  did  Jesus  do  this  ?  The  most  natural  answer  would  be :  before 
the  man  spoke  to  him.  Now  in  Luke  the  address  of  the  demoniac  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  word  Tr/aoo-cTrco-c,  he  fell  down,  and  then  again  with 
avaKpa^wi^  having  cried  out^  that  it  seems  necessary  to  place  the  command  of 
Jesus  before  the  cry  and  the  prostration,  and  hence  to  consider  it  as  ibeir 
cause.     Yet  Luke  himself  rather  gives  the  mere  sight  of  Jesus  as  the  cause  of 

*'  Paulus,  L.J.  I,  a,  s.  232. 
*^  Vid.  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  329. 
^^  Naturliche  Geschichte,  2,  174. 
**  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  473  ;  Olshausen,  s.  302. 
*•  This  even  PauUis,  s.  474,  and  Olshausen,  s.  303,  find  surprising. 
^'*  It  is  the  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  Apollonius  of  Tyana  unmasked  a  demon 
(empusa),  vit.  Ap.  iv.  35 ;  ap.  Baur,  s.  145. 
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those  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  so  that  his  representation 
leaves  us  in  perplexity  as  to  where  the  command  of  Jesus  should  find  its 
place.  The  case  is  still  worse  in  Mark,  for  here  a  similar  dependence  of  the 
successive  phrases  thrusts  back  the  command  of  Jesus  even  before  the  word 
cSpa/A€,  he  ran,  so  that  we  should  have  to  imagine  rather  strangely  that  Jesus 
cried  to  the  demon,  cfcX^c,  Come  out,  from  a  distance.  Thus  the  two  inter- 
mediate Evangelists  are  in  an  error  with  regard  either  to  the  consecutive 
particulars  that  precede  the  command  or  to  the  command  itself,  and  our  only 
question  is,  where  may  the  error  be  most  probably  presumed  to  lie  ?  Here 
Schleiermacher  himself  admits,  that  if  in  the  original  narrative  an  antecedent 
command  of  Jesus  had  been  spoken  of,  it  would  have  been  given  in  its  pro- 
per place,  before  the  prayer  of  the  demons,  and  as  a  quotation  of  the  precise 
words  of  Jesus ;  whereas  the  supplementary  manner  in  which  it  is  actually 
inserted,  with  its  abbreviated  and  indirect  form  (in  Luke ;  Mark  changes  it 
after  his  usual  style,  into  a  direct  address),  is  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  it  is  an  explanatory  addition  furnished  by  the  narrator  from  his 
own  conjecture.*®  And  it  is  an  extremely  awkward  addition,  for  it  obliges 
the  reader  to  recast  his  conception  of  the  entire  scene.  At  first  the  pith  of 
the  incident  seems  to  be,  that  the  demoniac  had  instantaneously  recognized 
and  supplicated  Jesus  ;  but  the  narrator  drops  this  original  idea,  and  reflecting 
that  the  prayer  of  the  demon  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  severe  command 
from  Jesus,  he  corrects  his  previous  omission,  and  remarks  that  Jesus  had 
given  his  command  in  the  first  instance. 

To  their  mention  of  this  command,  Mark  and  Luke  annex  the  question  put 
by  Jesus  to  the  demon  :  What  is  thy  name  ?  In  reply,  a  multitude  of  demons 
make  known  their  presence,  and  give  as  their  name.  Legion.  Of  this  episode 
Matthew  has  nothing.  In  the  above  addition  we  have  found  a  supplementary 
explanation  of  the  former  part  of  the  narrative :  what  if  this  question  and 
answer  were  an  anticipatory  introduction  to  the  sequel,  and  likewise  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  legend  or  the  narrator  ?  Let  us  examine  the 
reasons  that  render  it  probable :  the  wish  immediately  expressed  by.  the 
demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  does  not  in  Matthew  presuppose  a  mul- 
titude of  demons  in  each  of  the  two  possessed,  since  we  cannot  know  whether 
the  Hebrews  were  not  able  to  believe  that  even  two  demons  only  could 
possess  a  whole  herd  of  swine  :  but  a  later  writer  might  well  think  it  requisite 
to  make  the  number  of  the  evil  spirits  equal  the  number  of  the  swine.  Now, 
what  a  herd  is  in  relation  to  animals,  an  army  or  a  division  of  an  army  is  in 
relation  to  men  and  superior  beings,  and  as  it  was  required  to  express  a  large 
division,  nothing  could  more  readily  suggest  itself  than  the  Roman  legion, 
which  term  in  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  is  applied  to  angels,  as  here  to  demons.  But 
without  further  considering  this  more  precise  estimate  of  the  Evangelists,  we 
must  pronounce  it  inconceivable  that  several  demons  had  set  up  their  habita- 
tion in  one  individual.  For  even  if  we  had  attained  so  far  as  to  conceive  how 
one  demon  by  a  subjection  of  the  human  consciousness  could  possess  himself 
of  a  human  organization,  imagination  would  still  fail  us  to  conceive  that  many 
personal  demons  could  at  once  possess  one  man.  For  as  possession  means 
nothing  else,  than  that  the  demon  constitutes  himself  the  subject  of  the  con- 
sciousness, and  as   consciousness   can  in  reality   have  but  one  focus,   one 

**  Ut  sup.  s.  128.  When,  however,  he  accounts  for  this  incorrect  supplement  of  Luke's 
by  supposing  that  his  informant,  being  engaged  in  the  vessel,  had  remained  behind,  and 
thus  had  missed  the  commencement  of  the  scene  with  the  demoniac,  this  is  too  laboured 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  presupposes  the  antiquated  opinion,  that  there  was  the  most 
immediate  relation  possible  between  the  evangelical  histories  and  the  facts  which  they 
report. 
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central  point :  it  is  under  every  condition  absolutely  inconceivable  that  several 
demons  should  at  the  same  time  take  possession  of  one  man.  Manifold  pos- 
session could  only  exist  in  the  sense  of  an  alternation  of  possession  by  various 
demons,  and  not  as  here  in  that  of  a  whole  army  of  them  dwelling  at  once  in 
one  man,  and  at  once  departing  from  him. 

All  the  narratives  agree  in  this,  that  the  demons  (in  order,  as  Mark  says, 
not  to  be  sent  out  ot  the  country,  or  according  to  Luke,  into  the  deep)  en- 
treated of  Jesus  permission  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine  feeding  near ;  that 
this  was  granted  them  by  Jesus  \  and  that  forthwith,  owing  to  their  influence, 
the  whole  herd  of  swine  (Mark,  we  must  not  ask  on  what  authority,  fixes  their 
number  at  about  two  thousand)  were  precipitated  into  the  sea  and  drowned. 
If  we  adopt  here  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  gospel  narratives,  which 
throughout  suppose  the  existence  of  real  demons,  it  is  yet  to  be  asked  :  how 
can  demons,  admitting  even  that  they  can  take  possession  of  men, — how,  we 
say,  can  they,  being  at  all  events  intelligent  spirits,  have  and  obtain  the  wish 
to  enter  into  brutal  lorms  ?  Every  religion  and  philosophy  which  rejects  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  also  deny  the  possibility  of 
this  passage  of  the  demons  into  swine ;  and  Olshausen  is  quite  right  in  class- 
ing the  swine  of  Gadara  in  the  New  Testament  with  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Old, 
as  a  similar  scandal  and  stumbling  blacky^  This  theologian,  however,  rather 
evades  than  overcomes  the  difficulty,  by  the  observation  that  we  are  here  to 
suppose,  not  an  entrance  of  the  individual  demons  into  the  individual  swine, 
but  merely  an  influence  of  all  the  evil  spirits  on  the  swine  collectively.  For 
the  expression,  curcX^cii/  cis  tovs  ^Lpo\yi^  to  enter  into  the  swine^  as  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  expression,  cfcX^eiv  Ik  tov  dvOpiimov^  to  go  out  of  the  man,  can- 
not possibly  mean  otherwise  than  that  the  demons  were  to  assume  the  same 
relation  to  the  swine  which  they  had  borne  to  the  possessed  man ;  besides,  a 
mere  influence  could  not  preserve  them  from  banishment  out  of  the  country 
or  into  the  deep,  but  only  an  actual  habitation  of  the  bodies  of  the  animab: 
so  that  the  scandal  and  stumbling  block  remain.  Thus  the  prayer  in  question 
cannot  possibly  have  been  offered  by  real  demons,  though  it  might  by  Jewish 
maniacb,  sharing  the  ideas  of  their  people.  According  to  these  ideas  it  is  a 
torment  to  evil  spirits  to  be  destitute  of  a  corporeal  envelopment,  because 
without  a  body  they  cannot  gratify  their  sensual  desires ;  ^^  if  therefore 
they  were  driven  out  ot  men  they  must  wish  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  and  what  was  better  suited  to  an  impure  spirit  irvev/xa  aica^aproy,  than 
an  impure  animal  (fi>ov  aKo^aprov,  like  a  swine  ?  ^^  So  far,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Evangelists  might  correctly  represent  the  fact,  only,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  national  ideas,  ascribing  to  the  demons  what  should 
rather  have  been  referred  to  the  madness  ot  the  patient.  But  when  it  is 
further  said  that  the  demons  actually  entered  the  swine,  do  not  the  Evangelists 
affirm  an  evident  impossibility  ?  Paulus  thinks  that  the  Evangelists  here  as 
everywhere  else  identify  the  possessed  men  with  the  possessing  demons,  and 
hence  attribute  to  the  latter  the  entrance  into  the  swme,  while  in  fact  it  was 
only  the  former,  who,  in  obedience  to  their  fixed  idea,  rushed  upon  the  herd.** 
It  is  true  that  Matthew's  expression  ainiXBov  ct?  tov?  xoipov^,  taken  alone, 
might  be  understood  of  a  mere  rushing  towards  the  swine ;  not  only  however, 

»»  S.  305,  Anm. 

*o  Clem.  Horn.  ix.  la 

**  Frilzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  332.  According  to  Eisenmenger,  2,  447  ff.,  the  Jews  held  that 
demons  generally  had  a  predilection  for  impure  places,  and  injalkut  Kubeni  f.  x.  2.  ( WetsteiD) 
we  Had  this  observation  :  Anima  idololairarum^  qua  venit  a  spiritu  immundo^  v^catmr 
porcus, 

**  Ut  sup.  s.  474,  485.    Winer,  b.  Realw.  i,  s.  192. 
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as  Paulus  himself  must  admit,  does  the  word  cio-cXtforrc?  in  the  two  other 
Evangelists  tlistinctly  imply  a  real  entrance  into  the  swine ;  but  also  Matthew 
has  like  them  before  the  word  ainjXOov,  they  entered^  the  expression  cfcX^ovrc? 
oi  Scufioycs,  the  demons  coming  out  (sc.  €#c  twv  avOpioirtov  out  of  the  men) :  thus 
plainly  enough  distinguishing  the  demons  who  entered  the  swine  from  the 
roen.*^  Thus  our  Evangelists  do  not  in  this  instance  merely  relate  what 
actually  happened,  in  the  colours  which  it  took  from  the  false  lights  of  their 
age  ;  they  have  here  a  particular,  which  cannot  possibly  have  happened  in  the 
manner  they  allege. 

A  new  difficulty  arises  from  the  effect  which  the  demons  are  said  to  have 
produced  in  the  swine.    Scarcely  had  they  entered  them,  when  they  compelled 
the  whole  herd  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea.     It  is  reasonably  asked, 
what  then  did  the  demons  gain  by  entering  into  the  animals,  if  they  immedi- 
ately destroyed  the  bodies  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  thus 
robbed  themselves  of  the  temporary  abode  for  which  they  had  so  earnestly 
entreated  ?  **    The  conjecture,  that  the  design  of  the  demons  in  destroying 
the  swine,  was  to  incense  the  minds  of  their  owners  against  Jesus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  actual  result,^  is  too  far-fetched ;  the  other  conjecture 
that  the  demoniacs,  rushing  with  cries  on  the  herd,  together  with  the  flight  of 
their  keepers,  terrified  the  swine  and  chased  them  into  the  water,** — even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  as  we  have  seen  to  the  text, — would  not  suffice  to  explain 
the  drowning  of  a  herd  of  swine  amounting  to  2,000,  according  to  Mark  \  or 
only  a  numerous  herd,  according  to  the  general  statement  of  Matthew.     The 
expedient  of  supposing  that  in  truth  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  herd  that  was 
drowned,*^  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  evangelical  narrative.     The 
difficulties  connected  with  this  point  are  multiplied  by  the  natural  reflection 
that  the  drowning  of  the  herd  would  involve  no  slight  injury  to  the  owners, 
and  that  of  this  injury  Jesus  was  the  mediate  author.     The  orthodox,  bent  on 
justifying  Jesus,  suppose  that  the  permission  to  the  demons  to  enter  into  the 
swine  was  necessary  to  render  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  possible,  and,  they 
argue,  brutes  are  assuredly  to  be  killed  that  man  may  live  ;  ^  but  they  do  not 
perceive  that  they  thus,  in  a  manner  most  inconsistent  with  their  point   of 
view,  circumscribe  the  power  of  Jesus  over  the  demoniacal  kingdom.     Again, 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  swine  probably  belonged  to  Jews,  and  that  Jesus  in- 
tended to  punish  them  for  their  covetous  transgression  of  the  law,**  that  he 
acted  with  divine  authority,  which  often  sacrifices  individual  good  to  higher 
objects,  and  by  lightning,  hail  and  inundations  causes  destruction  to  the 
property  of  many  men,*^  in  which  case,  to  accuse  God  of  injustice  would  be 
absurd.^     But  to  adopt  this  expedient  is  to  confound,  in  a  way  the  most 
inadmissible  on  the  orthodox  system,  Christ^s  state  of  humiliation  with  his 
state  of  exaltation :  it  is  to  depart,  in  a  spirit  of  mysticism,  from  the  wise 
doctrine  of  Paul,  that  he  was  made  under  the  law^  ycvo/Acvos  \mo  vofiov  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  and  that  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation  iavrov  iKiviocrt  (Phil.  ii.  7) :  it 
is  to  make  Jesus  a  being  altogether  foreign  to  us,  since  in  relation  to  the 
moral  estimate  of  his  actions,  it  lifts  him  above  the  standard  of  humanity. 
Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  take  the  naturalistic  supposition  of  the 

••  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  s.  330. 

^*  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  475  f. 

••  Olshausen,  s.  307. 

>*  Paulus,  s.  474. 

^  Paulus  s.  485  ;  Winer,  ut  sup. 

**  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

«»  Ibid. 

**  Ullmann,  iiber  die  Unsiindlichkeit  Jesu,  in  seinen  Studien,  I,  I,  s.  51  f. 

*^  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 
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rushing  of  the  demoniacs  among  the  swine,  and  to  represent  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  latter  as  something  unexpected  by  Jesus,  for  which  there- 
fore he  is  not  responsible  :  ^^  in  the  plainest  contradiction  to  the  evangelical 
account,  which  makes  Jesus,  even  if  not  directly  cause  the  issue,  foresee  it  in 
the  most  decided  manner.*^  Thus  there  appears  to  attach  to  Jesus  the 
charge  of  an  injury  done  to  the  property  of  another,  and  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  have  long  ago  made  this  use  of  the  narrative.^*  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Pythagoras  in  a  similar  case  acted  far  more  justly,  for  when  he 
liberated  some  fish  from  the  net,  he  indemnified  the  fishermen  who  had  taken 
them.^^ 

Thus  the  narrative  before  us  is  a  tissue  of  difficulties,  of  which  those  re- 
lating to  the  swine  are  not  the  slightest  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that 
commentators  began  to  doubt  the  thorough  historical  truth  of  this  anecdote 
earlier  than  that  of  most  others  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  and  particularly  to 
sever  the  connexion  between  the  destruction  of  the  swine  and  the  expulsicm 
of  the  demons  by  Jesus.  Thus  Krug  thought  that  tradition  had  reversed  the 
order  of  these  two  facts.  The  swine  according  to  him  were  precipitated  into 
the  sea  before  the  landing  of  Jesus,  by  the  storm  which  raged  during  his 
voyage,  and  when  Jesus  subsequently  wished  to  cure  the  demoniac,  either  be 
himself  or  one  of  his  followers  persuaded  the  man  that  his  demons  were 
already  gone  into  those  swine  and  had  hurled  them  into  the  sea ;  which  was 
then  believed  and  reported  to  be  the  fact.*®  K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt  makes  the 
swine-herds  go  to  meet  Jesus  on  his  landing ;  during  which  interim  many  of 
the  untended  swine  fall  into  the  sea  ;  and  as  about  this  time  Jesus  had  com- 
manded the  demon  to  depart  from  the  man,  the  bystanders  imagine  that  the 
two  events  ^"^  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  The  prominent  part 
which  is  played  in  these  endeavours  at  explanation,  by  the  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  many  circumstances,  betrays  that  maladroit  mixture  of  the  mythical 
system  of  interpretation  with  the  natural  which  characterizes  the  earliest 
attempts,  from  the  mythical  point  of  view.  Instead  of  inventing  a  natural 
foundation,  for  which  we  have  nowhere  any  warrant,  and  which  in  no  degree 
explains  the  actual  narrative  in  the  gospels,  adorned  as  it  is  with  the  miracu- 
lous ;  we  must  rather  ask,  whether  in  the  probable  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  evangelical  narratives,  there  are  not  ideas  to  be  found  from  which  tbc 
story  of  the  swine  in  the  history  before  us  m'ght  be  explained  ? 

We  have  already  adduced  one  opinion  of  that  age  bearing  on  this  point, 
namely,  that  demons  are  unwilling  to  remain  without  bodies,  and  that  they 
have  a  predilection  for  impure  places,  whence  the  bodies  of  swine  must  be 
best  suited  to  them  :  this  does  not  however  explain  why  they  should  have 
precipitated  the  swine  into  the  water.  But  we  are  not  destitute  of  informa- 
tion that  will  throw  light  on  this  also.  Josephus  tells  us  of  a  Jewish  conjuror 
who  cast  out  demons  by  forms  and  means  derived  from  Solomon,  that  in 
order  to  convince  the  bystanders  of  the  reality  of  his  expulsions,  he  set  a 
vessel  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  possessed  person,  so  that  the 
departing  demon  must  throw  it  down  and  thus  give  ocular  proof  to  the  spec- 
tators that  he  was  out  of  the  man.^  In  like  manner  it  is  narrated  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana,  that  he  commanded  a  demon  which  possessed  a  young  man,  to 

"  Paulus. 
^  Ullmann. 

•*  E.  g.  Woolston,  Disc.  I,  p.  32  ff. 
•*  Jamblich.  viui  Pythag.  no.  36.  cd.  Kiessling. 

^  In  the  Abhandlung  iiber  genetische  oder  formelle  Erklarungsart  der  Wunder  in  Heiike*s 
Museum,  I,  3,  s.  410  ff, 
"  Exeg.  Beitrage,  2,  109  ff. 
**  Antiq.  viii.  ii.  5, 
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epart  with  a  visible  sign,  whereupon  the  demon  entreated  that  he  might 
overturn  a  statue  that  stood  near  at  hand ;  which  to  the  great  astonishment 
►f  the  spectators  actually  ensued  in  the  very  moment  that  the  demon  went  out 
►f  the  youth. ^®  If  then  the  agitation  of  some  near  object,  without  visible 
ontact,  was  held  the  surest  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  expulsion  of  demons  :  this 
iroof  could  not  be  wanting  to  Jesus  ;  nay,  while  in  the  case  of  Eleazar,  the 
►bject  being  only  a  little  (fUKpov)  removed  from  the  exorciser  and  the  patient, 
he  possibility  of  deception  was  not  altogether  excluded,  Matthew  notices  in 
elation  to  Jesus,  more  emphatically  than  the  two  other  Evangelists,  the  fact 
hat  the  herd  of  swine  was  feeding  2i  good  way  oJf{fjMKpav),  thus  removing  the 
sist  remnant  of  such  a  possibility.  That  the  object  to  which  Jesus  applied 
his  proof,  was  from  the  first  said  to  be  a  herd  of  swine,  immediately  pro- 
leeded  from  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  relation  between  unclean  spirits  and 
jiimals,  but  it  furnished  a  welcome  opportunity  for  satisfying  another  ten- 
lency  of  the  legend.  Not  only  did  it  behove  Jesus  to  cure  ordinary  demo- 
liacs,  such  as  the  one  in  the  history  first  considered;  he  must  have  succeeded 
n  the  most  difficult  cures  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  evident  object  of  the  present 
larrative,  from  the  very  commencement,  with  its  startling  description  of  the 
earful  condition  of  the  Gadarene,  to  represent  the  cure  as  one  of  extreme 
iifficulty.  But  to  make  it  more  complicated,  the  possession  must  be,  not 
imple,  but  manifold,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  were 
ast  seven  demons  (Luke  viii.  2),  or  in  the  demoniacal  relapse  in  which  the 
ixpelled  demon  returns  with  seven  worse  than  himself  (Matt.  xii.  45) ;  whence 
he  number  of  the  demons  was  here  made,  especially  by  Mark,  to  exceed  by 
ar  the  probable  number  of  a  herd.  As  in  relation  to  an  inanimate  object,  as 
I  vessel  of  water  or  a  statue,  the  influence  of  the  expelled  demons  could  not 
)e  more  clearly  manifested  by  any  means,  than  by  its  falling  over  contrary  to 
he  law  of  gravity ;  so  in  animals  it  could  not  be  more  surely  attested  in  any 
vay,  than  by  their  drowning  themselves  contrary  to  their  instinctive  desire  of 
ife.  Only  by  this  derivation  of  our  narrative  from  the  confluence  of  various 
deas  and  interests  of  the  age,  can  we  explain  the  above  noticed  contradiction, 
hat  the  demons  first  petition  for  the  bodies  of  the  swine  as  a  habitation,  and 
mmediately  after  of  their  own  accord  destroy  this  habitation.  The  petition 
prew,  as  we  have  said,  out  of  the  idea  that  demons  shunned  incorporeality,  the 
lestruction,  out  of  the  ordinary  test  of  the  reality  of  an  exorcism  ; — what 
wonder  if  the  combination  of  ideas  so  heterogeneous  produced  two  contra- 
lictory  features  in  the  narrative  ? 

The  third  and  last  circumstantially  narrated  expulsion  of  a  demon  has  the 
>eculiar  feature,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  disciples  in  vain  attempt  the 
:ure,  which  Jesus  then  effects  with  ease.  The  three  synoptists  (Matt  xvii. 
:4  ff. ;  Mark  ix.  14  AT.  ;  Luke  ix.  37  ff.)  unanimously  state  that  Jesus  having 
iescended  with  his  three  most  confidential  disciples  from  the  Mount  of  the 
Transfiguration,  found  his  other  disciples  in  perplexity,  because  they  were 
mable  to  cure  a  possessed  boy,  whom  his  father  had  brought  to  them. 

In  this  narrative  also  there  is  a  gradation  from  the  greatest  simplicity  in 
Vlatthew^  to  the  greatest  particularity  of  description  in  Mark ;  and  here 
Lgain  this  gradation  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative  of  Matthew 
s  the  farthest  from  the  fact,  and  must  be  made  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
wo  other  Evangelists.*^  In  the  introduction  of  the  incident  in  Matthew, 
^esus,  having  descended  from  the  mountain,  joins  the  multitude  {p^j(Kjosi\ 
(Thereupon  the  father  of  the  boy  approaches,  and  on  his  knees  entreats  Jesus 


**  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  iv.  20 ;  ap.  Baur,  ut  sup.  s.  39. 


^  Schulz.  s.  319 
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to  cure  his  child  ;  in  Luke,  the  multitude  {pyXoi)  meet  Jesus ;  lastly,  in  Mark, 
Jesus  sees  around  the  disciples  a  great  multitude,  among  whom  were  scrihes 
disputing  with  them ;  the  people,  when  they  see  him,  run  towards  him  and 
salute  him,  he  inquires  what  is  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  on  this  the  father 
of  the  boy  begins  to  speak.  Here  we  have  a  climax  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  people ;  in  Matthew,  Jesus  appears  to  join  them  by  accident ;  in 
Luke,  they  come  to  meet  him ;  and  in  Mark,  they  run  towards  him  to  salote 
him.  The  last  Evangelist  has  the  singular  remark  :  And  straightway  all  the 
people^  when  they  saw  him,  were  greatly  amazed.  What  could  there  possibly 
be  so  greatly  to  amaze  the  people  in  the  arrival  of  Jesus  with  some  disciples  ? 
This  remains,  in  spite  of  all  the  other  means  of  explanation  that  have  been 
devised,  so  thorough  a  mystery,  that  I  cannot  find  so  absurd  as  Fritzsche 
esteems  it,  the  idea  of  Euthymius,  that  Jesus  having  just  descended  firom  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  some  of  the  heavenly  radiance  which  had  there 
shone  around  him  was  still  visible,  as  on  Moses  when  he  came  down  finom 
Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29  f.).  That  among  this  throng  of  people  there  were 
scribes  who  arraigned  the  disciples  on  the  ground  of  their  failure,  and  involved 
them  in  a  dispute,  is  in  and  by  itself  quite  natural ;  but  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  exaggerations  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude,  this  feature 
also  becomes  suspicious,  especially  as  the  other  two  Evangelists  have  it  not; 
so  that  if  it  can  be  shown  how  the  narrator  might  be  led  to  insert  it  by  t 
mental  combination  of  his  own,  we  shall  have  sufficient  warrant  for  renoundng 
it.  Shortly  before  (viii.  11),  on  the  occasion  of  the  demand  of  a  sign  firom 
Jesus  by  the  Pharisees,  Mark  says,  ^pfarro  orvfTTTctv  avraX,  thry  began  to  question 
with  himy  apparently  on  the  subject  of  his  ability  to  work  miracles  ;  and  so 
here  when  the  disciples  show  themselves  unable  to  perform  a  miracle,  he 
represents  the  scribes  (the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic 
sect),  as  crufi/TowTas  toi?  /ta^ip-at?,  questioning  with  the  disciples.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding description  of  the  boy's  state  there  is  the  same  gradation  as  to  par- 
ticularity, except  that  Matthew  is  the  one  who  alone  has  the  expression 
o'€XT7i/taC€Tat(/>  lunatic),  which  it  is  unfair  to  make  a  reproach  to  him,** 
since  the  reference  of  periodical  disorders  to  the  moon  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  time  of  Jesus.**  Mark  alone  calls  the  spirit  that  possessed  the  dumb 
boy  (v.  17),  and  deaf  (v.  25).  The  emission  of  inarticulate  sounds  by  epi- 
leptics during  their  fits,  might  be  regarded  as  the  dumbness  of  the  demon, 
and  their  incapability  of  noticing  any  words  addressed  to  them,  as  his 
deafness. 

When  the  father  has  informed  Jesus  of  the  subject  of  dispute  and  of  the 
inability  of  the  disciples  to  relieve  the  boy,  Jesus  breaks  forth  into  the  exdam- 
ation,  O  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  etc  On  a  comparison  of  Ibc 
close  of  the  narrative  in  Matthew,  where  Jesus,  when  his  disciples  ask  him 
why  they  could  not  cast  out  the  demon,  answers ;  Because  of  your  unbelief ,  and 
proceeds  to  extol  the  power  of  faith,  even  though  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  as  sufficient  to  remove  mountains  (v.  19  ft):  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  this  expression  of  dissatisfaction  Jesus  apostrophizes  his  dis- 
ciples, in  whose  inability  to  cast  out  the  demon,  he  finds  a  proof  of  their  snll 
deficient  faith.*^  This  concluding  explanation  of  the  want  of  power  in  the 
disciples,  by  their  unbelief,  Luke  omits :  and  Mark  not  only  imitates  him  in 
this,  but  also  interweaves  (v.  21-24),  a  by-scene  between  Jesus  and  the 
father,  in  which  he  first  gives  an  amplified  description  of  the  symptoms  of 

*^  As  Schulz  appears  to  do,  ut  sup. 

^'  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Paulus,  exeg.   Handb.  I,  b,  s.  569,  and   by  Winer,  i,i» 
191  f. 
^'  Thus  Fritzsche,  in  loc 
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the  child's  malady,  drawn  partly  from   Matthew,  partly  from    his  own   re- 
sources, and  then  represents  the  father,  on  being  required  to  believe,  as  con- 
fessing with  tears  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  his  desire  that  it  may  be 
strengthened.      Taking  this  together  with  the  mention  of  the  disputative 
scribes,  we  cannot  err  in  supposing  the  speech  of  Jesus,  O  faithless  generation^ 
etCy  in  Mark  and  also  in  Luke  to  refer  to  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  disciples;  in  Mark,  more  , particularly  to  the  father,  whose  unbelief  is 
intimated  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  cure,  as  in  another  case  (Matt.  ix.  2), 
the  faith  of  relatives  appears  to  further  the  desired  object     As  however  both 
the  Evangelists  give  this  aspect  to  the  circumstances,  because  they  do  not  here 
^ve  the  explanation  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  disciples  by  their  unbelief,  to- 
gether with  the  declaration  concerning  the  power  of  faith  to  remove  moun- 
tains :  we  must  inquire  whether  the  connexion  in  which  they  place  these  dis- 
courses is  more  suitable  than  this  in  which  they  are  inserted  by  Matthew.     In 
Lioke  the  declaration :    If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed^  etc. 
(neither  he  nor  Mark  has.  Because  of  your  unbelief  \  occurs  xvii.  5,  6,  with 
only  the  slight  variation,  that  instead  of  the  mountain  a  tree  is  named  ;  but  it 
is  here  destitute  of  any  connexion  either  with  the  foregoing  or  the  following 
context,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  short  stray  fragment,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, no  doubt  fictitious  (of  the  same  kind  as  Luke  xi.  i,  xiii.  23),  in  the 
form  of  an  entreaty  from  the  disciples  :  Lord^  increase  our  faith,     Mark  gives 
the  sentence  on  the  faith  which  removes  mountains  as  the  moral  of  the  history 
of  the  cursed  fig  tree,  where  Matthew  also  has  it  a  second  time.     But  to  this 
the  declaration  is  totally  unsuitable,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and  if 
are  unwilling  to  content  ourselves  with  ignorance  of  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  uttered,  we  must  accept  its  connexion  in  Matthew  as  the  original  one, 
for  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  a  failure  of  the  disciples  in  an  attempted 
core.     Mark  has  sought  to  make  the  scene  more  effective  by  other  additions, 
beside  this  episode  with  the  father ;  he  tells  us  that  the  people  ran  together 
that  they  might  observe  what  was  passing,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Vernon  the  boy  was  as  one  decui,  insomuch  that  many  said^  he  is  dead ;  but  that 
Jesus,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  as  he  does  elsewhere  with  the  dead  (Matt.  ix. 
95),  lifts  him  up  and  restores  him  to  life. 

After  the  completion  of  the  cure,  Luke  dismisses  the  narrative  with  a  brief 

siotice  of  the  astonishment  of  the  people  ;  but  the  two  first  synoptists  pursue 

"the  subject  by  making  the  disciples,  when  alone  with  Jesus,  ask  him  why  they 

npere  not  able  to  cast  out  the  demon  ?     In  Matthew  the  immediate  reply  of 

Jesus  accounts  for  their  incapability  by  their  unbelief;  but  in   Mark,  his 

twer  is,  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fastings  which  Matthew 

adds  after  the  discourse  on  unbelief  and  the  power  of  faith.     This  seems 

"to  be  an  unfortunate  countrxion  of  Matthew's  ;  for  if  fasting  and  praying  were 

iiecessary  for  the  cure,  the  disciples^  in  case  they  had  not  previously  fasted, 

could  not  have  cast  out  the  demon  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  firmest 

^fittth.^    Whether  these  two  reasons  given  by  Jesus  for  the  inability  of  the 

disciples  can  be  made  consistent  by  the  observation,  that  fasting  and  prayer 

are  means  of  strengthening  faith  ;  ^^  or  whether  we  are  are  to  suppose  with 

Sdiieiermacher  an  association  of  two  originally  unrelated  passages,  we  will 

here  attempt  to  decide.    That  such  a  spiritual  and  corporeal  discipline  on 

part  of  the  exorcist  should  have  effect  on  the  possessed,  has  been  held 

-SBtprising :  it  has  been  thought  with  Porphyry,^  that  it  would  rather  be  to 

'Vhe  purpose  that  the  patient  should  observe  this  discipline,  and  hence  it  has 

**  5>chleiennacher,  s.  150. 

**  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  197  ;  Fritzsche,  in  loc 

^  De  abstinent,  ii.  p.  204  and  417  f.  ;  Vid.  Winer,  i,  s.  191. 
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been  supposed  that  the  Trpocrtvyyj  fcu  vrjoTtla,  prayer  and  fastings  were  pfc- 
scribed  to  the  demoniac  as  a  means  of  making  the  cure  radical.*^  But  thb 
is  evidently  in  contradiction  to  the  text.  For  if  fasting  and  praying  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  cure,  it  must  hifc 
been  gradual  and  not  sudden,  as  all  cures  are  which  are  attributed  to  Jesm 
in  the  gospels,  and  as  this  is  plainly  enough  implied  to  be  by  the  words,  coi 
€0€pav€vOrj  6  TToT?  dTTo  T^  wptt?  cKctnys,  and  the  child  was  cured  from  thai  very 
hour^  in  Matthew,  and  the  word  Idaaro,  he  cured,  placed  between  hmyiiiat 
K.  T.  X.  Jesus  rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  and  d7rc8o>fcc  #c.  t.  X.  delivered  him  again 
to  his  father,  in  Luke.  It  is  true  Paulus  turns  the  above  ezprcssioD  of 
Matthew  to  his  advantage,  for  he  understands  it  to  mean  that  frora  that  time 
forward  the  boy,  by  the  application  of  the  prescribed  discipline,  gradually 
recovered.  But  we  need  only  observe  the  same  form  of  expression  where  it 
elsewhere  occurs  as  the  final  sentence  in  narratives  of  cures,  (o  be  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  such  an  interpretation.  When,  for  example,  the  story 
of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  closes  with  the  remark  (Matt  iz.  22) 
Kai  cctcS^t;  y]  ywr\  airo  a>pa9  iK€Lvrj^,  this  will  hardly  be  translated,  et  extMde 
mulier  paulatim  servabatur :  it  can  only  mean :  servata  est  {et  servatam  m 
prcebuit)  ab  illo  temporis  mottunto.  Another  point  to  which  Paulus  appeals  s 
a  proof  that  Jesus  here  commenced  a  cure  which  was  to  be  consummated 
by  degrees,  is  the  expression  of  Luke,  d7rc3o)K€v  aurov  rw  irctrpl  aurov,  k 
delivered  him  again  to  his  father,  which,  he  argues,  would  have  been  rather 
superfluous,  if  it  were  not  intended  to  imply  a  recommendation  to  special 
care.  But  the  more  immediate  signification  of  airoSiSia/jLi  is  not  to  deliver  a 
give  up,  but  to  give  back ;  and  therefore  in  the  above  expression  the  only 
sense  is  :  puerum,  quern  sanandum  acceperat,  sanatum  reddidit,  that  is,  the  boy 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  strange  power — of  the  demon — was  xt- 
stored  to  the  parents  as  their  own.  Lastly,  how  arbitrary  is  it  in  Paulus  to 
take  the  expression  cKTropcvcrcu,  goeth  out  (Matt.  v.  21),  in  the  closer  significa- 
tion of  a  total  departure,  and  to  distinguish  this  from  the  preliminary  departure 
which  followed  on  the  bare  word  of  Jesus  (v.  18) !  Thus  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other,  the  gospels  present  to  us,  not  a  cure  which  was  protracted 
through  days  and  weeks,  but  a  cure  which  was  instantaneously  completed  by 
one  miracle  :  hence  \k\^  fasting  and  prayer  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  patient 

With  this  whole  history  must  be  compared  an  analogous  narrative  in  1 
Kings  iv.  29  ff.  Here  the  prophet  Elisha  attempts  to  bring  a  dead  chDd  to 
life,  by  sending  his  staff  by  the  hands  of  his  servant  Gehazi,  who  is  to  lay  it 
on  the  face  of  the  child ;  but  this  measure  does  not  succeed,  and  Elisha  is 
obliged  in  his  own  person  to  come  and  call  the  boy  to  life.  The  same  relation 
that  exists  in  this  Old  Testament  story  between  the  prophet  and  his  servant,  is 
seen  in  the  New  Testament  narrative  between  the  Messiah  and  his  disciples: 
the  latter  can  do  nothing  without  their  master,  but  what  was  too  difficult  for 
them,  he  effects  with  certainty.  Now  this  feature  is  a  clue  to  the  tendency  of 
both  narratives,  namely,  to  exalt  their  master  by  exhibiting  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  most  intimate  disciples ;  or,  if  we  compare  the  evan- 
gelical narrative  before  us  with  that  of  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara,  we  may  say : 
the  latter  case  was  made  to  appear  one  of  extreme  difficulty  in  itself;  the 
former,  bv  the  relation  in  which  the  power  of  Jesus,  which  is  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  is  placed  to  the  power  of  the  disciples,  which,  however  great  in  other 
instances,  was  here  insufficient. 

Of  the  other  more  briefly  narrated  expulsions  of  demons,  the  cure  of  a 

^'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  471  f. 
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dumb  demoDiac  and  of  one  who  was  blind  also,  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  in  connexion  with  the  accusation  of  a  league  with  Beelzebub :  as 
also  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  was  bowed  down,  in  our  general  consider- 
ations on  the  demoniacs.  The  cure  of  the  possessed  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Matt  xv.  22  ff.;  Mark  vii.  25  ff.)  has  no  further  pecu- 
liarity than  that  it  was  wrought  by  the  word  of  Jesus  at  a  distance :  a  point  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later. 

According  to  the  evangelical  narratives,  the  attempt  of  Jesus  to  expel  the 
demon  succeeded  in  every  one  of  these  cases.  Paul  us  remarks  that  cures  of 
thb  kind,  although  they  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  impress  the 
multitude  with  veneration  for  Jesus,  were  yet  the  easiest  in  themselves,  and 
even  De  Wette  sanctions  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  cures  of  demon- 
iacs, though  of  no  others.^  With  these  opinions  we  cannot  but  agree ;  for  if 
we  r^ard  the  real  character  of  the  demoniacal  state  as  a  species  of  madness 
accompanied  by  a  convulsive  tendency  of  the  nervous  system,  we  know  that 
psychical  and  nervous  disorders  are  most  easily  wrought  upon  by  psychical 
influence  ; — an  influence  to  which  the  surpassing  dignity  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet, 
and  eventually  even  as  the  Messiah  himself,  presented  all  the  requisite  con- 
ditions. There  is,  however,  a  marked  gradation  among  these  states,  according 
as  the  psychical  derangement  has  more  or  less  fixed  itself  corporeally,  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  has  become  more  or  less  habitual,  and 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  organization.  We  may  therefore  lay  down  the 
following  rule  :  the  more  strictly  the  malady  was  confined  to  mental  derange- 
menty  on  which  the  word  of  Jesus  might  have  an  immediate  moral  influence, 
or  in  a  comparatively  slight  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  on  which  he 
would  be  able  to  act  powerfully  through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  the  more 
possible  was  it  for  Jesus  by  his  word  Xoya»  (Matt  viii.  16),  and  instantly 
wapaxp^fm  (Luke  xiii.  13),  to  put  an  end  to  such  states:  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  more  the  malady  had  already  confirmed  itself,  as  a  bodily  disease,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  able  to  relieve  it  in  a  purely 
psychological  manner  and  at  the  flrst  moment.  From  this  rule  results  a 
second  :  namely,  that  to  any  extensive  psychological  influence  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  the  full  recognition  of  his  dignity  as  a  prophet  was  requisite  ;  whence  it 
follows  that  at  times  and  in  districts  where  he  had  long  had  that  reputation, 
he  could  effect  more  in  this  way  than  where  he  had  it  not. 

If  we  apply  these  two  measures  to  the  cures  in  the  gospels^  we  shall  find 
that  the  first,  viz.,  that  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  is 
not,  so  soon  as  we  cease  to  consider  the  Evangelist's  narrative  of  it  circum- 
stantially correct,  altogether  destitute  of  probability.  It  is  true  that  the  words 
attributed  to  the  demon  seem  to  imply  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  Jesus ;  but 
this  may  be  probably  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  widely-spread 
£une  of  Jesus  in  that  country,  and  his  powerful  discourse  in  the  synagogue, 
had  impressed  the  demoniac  with  the  belief^  if  not  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
as  the  Evangelists  say,  at  least  that  he  must  be  a  prophet :  a  belief  that  would 
give  effect  to  his  words.  As  regards  the  state  of  this  demoniac  we  are  only 
told  of  his  flxed  idea  (that  he  was  possessed),  and  of  his  attacks  of  con- 
vulsions ;  his  malady  may  therefore  have  been  of  the  less  rooted  kind,  and 
accessible  to  psychological  influence.  The  cure  of  the  Gadarenes  is  attended 
with  more  difficulty  in  both  points  of  view.  Firstly,  Jesus  was  comparatively 
fittle  known  on  the  eastern  shore  ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  these  demoniacs 
is  described  as  so  violent  and  deep-seated  a  mania,  that  a  word  from  Jesus 

^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  f.  438  ;   L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  223 ;  De  Wette,  bibL  Dogm.  §  222, 
Amn.  c 
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could  hardly  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  it  Here  therefore  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  Paulus  will  not  suffice,  and  if  we  are  to  regard  the  narrative  as  having 
any  foundation  in  fact,  we  must  suppose  that  the  description  of  the  demoniac's 
state,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  legend.  The 
same  judgment  must  be  passed  in  relation  to  the  cure  of  the  boy  who  was 
lunatic,  since  an  epilepsy  which  had  existed  from  infancy  (Mark  v.  21)  and  the 
attacks  of  which  were  so  violent  and  regular,  must  be  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
system  for  the  possibility  of  so  rapid  and  purely  psychological  a  care  to  be 
credible.  That  even  dumbness  and  a  contraction  of  many  years'  duration, 
which  we  cannot  with  Paulus  explain  as  a  mere  insane  imagination  that  speech 
or  an  erect  carriage  was  not  permitted,*® — that  these  afflictions  should  dis- 
appear at  a  word,  no  one  who  is  not  committed  to  dogmatical  opinions  can 
persuade  himself.  Lastly,  least  of  all  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  even  without 
the  imposing  influence  of  his  presence,  the  miracle-worker  could  effect  a  cure 
at  a  distance,  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  done  on  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanitish 
woman. 

Thus  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  admission,  that 
Jesus  cured  many  persons  who  suffered  from  supposed  demoniacal  insanity  or 
nervous  disorder,  in  a  psychical  manner,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  manner 
and  words  (if  indeed  Venturini^®  and  Kaiser*^  are  not  right  in  their  conjecture, 
that  patients  of  this  class  often  believed  themselves  to  be  cured,  when  in  fact 
the  crisis  only  of  their  disorder  had  been  broken  by  the  influence  of  Jesus ; 
and  that  the  Evangelists  state  them  to  have  been  cured  because  they  learned 
nothing  further  of  them,  and  thus  knew  nothing  of  their  probable  relapse). 
But  while  granting  the  possibility  of  many  cures,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  field 
the  legend  has  not  been  idle,  but  has  confounded  the  easier  cases,  which  alone 
could  be  cured  psychologically,  with  the  most  difficult  and  complicated,  to 
which  such  a  treatment  was  totally  inapplicable.^*     Is  the  refusal  of  a  sign  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  reconcilable  with  such  a  manifestation  of  power  as  we  have 
above  defined, — or  must  even  such  cures  as  can  be  explained  psychologically, 
but  which  in  his  age  must  have  seemed  miracles,  be  denied  in  order  to  make 
that  refusal  comprehensible  ?    We  will  not  here  put  this  alternative  otherwise 
than  as  a  question. 

If  in  conclusion  we  cast  a  glance  on  the  gospel  of  John,  we  find  that  it  does 
not  even  mention  demoniacs  and  their  cure  by  Jesus.  This  omission  has  not 
seldom  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Aposde  John,  the  alleged  author, 
as  indicating  a  superior  degree  of  enlightenment.^  If  however  this  aposde 
did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  possession  by  devils,  he  must  have  had,  as  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  according  to  the  ordinary  view  of  his  relation  to 
the  synoptical  writers,  the  strongest  motives  for  rectifying  their  statements, 
and  preventing  the  dissemination  of  what  he  held  to  be  a  false  opinion,  by 
setting  the  cures  in  question  in  a  true  light  But  how  could  the  Apostle  John 
arrive  at  the  rejection  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  diseases  had  their  founda- 
tion in  demoniacal  possession  ?  According  to  Josephus  it  was  at  that  period 
a  popular  Jewish  opinion,  from  which  a  Jew  of  Palestine  who,  like  John,  did 
not  visit  a  foreign  land  until  late  in  life,  would  hardly  be  in  a  condition  to 

*'  Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc. 

^  Natiirliche  Geschichte,  2,  s.  429. 

*»  bibl.  Theol.  I,  s.  196. 

*'  Among  the  transient  disorders  on  which  Jesus  may  have  acted  psychologically,  we  may 
perhaps  number  the  fever  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  which  Jesus  is  sakl  to  have  cored,  Matt 
viii.  14  ff.  parall. 

"  It  is  so  more  or  less  by  Eichhom,  in  the  allg.  Bibliothek,  4,  s.  435  ;  Herder,  von  Gottes 
Sohn  u.  s.  f.,  s.  20;  Wegscheider,  Einl.  in  das  Evang.  Job.,  s.  313  ;  ije  Wette,  bibL  Dogm., 
§269. 
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liberate  himself;  it  was,  according  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  synoptical 
accounts,  the  opinion  of  Jesus  himself,  John's  adored  master,  from  whom  the 
favourite  disciple  certainly  would  not  be  inclined  to  swerve  even  a  hair's 
breadth.  But  if  Jolm  shared  with  his  cotemporaries  and  with  Jesus  himself 
the  notion  of  real  demoniacal  possession,  and  if  the  cure  of  demoniacs  formed 
the  principal  part,  nay,  perhaps  the  true  foundation  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
powers  of  Jesus :  how  comes  it  that  the  Apostle  nevertheless  makes  no  mention 
of  them  in  his  gospel  ?  That  he  passed  over  them  because  the  o:her  Evan 
gelists  had  collected  enough  of  such  histories,  is  a  supposition  that  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  relinquished,  since  he  repeats  more  than  one  history  of  a 
miracle  which  they  had  already  given ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  he  repeated 
these  because  they  needed  correction, — we  have  seen,  in  our  examination  of 
the  cures  of  demoniacs,  that  in  many  a  reduction  of  them  to  their  simple 
historical  elements  would  be  very  much  in  place.  There  yet  remains  the 
supposition  that,  the  histories  of  demoniacs  being  incredible  or  offensive  to 
the  cultivated  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  John  is  said  to  have 
written,  he  left  them  out  of  his  gospel  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  himself 
to  their  ideas.  But  we  must  ask,  could  or  should  an  apostle,  out  of  mere 
accommodation  to  the  refined  ears  of  his  auditors,  withhold  so  essential  a 
feature  of  the  agency  of  Jesus  ?  Certainly  this  silence,  supposing  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  three  first  gospels,  rather  indicates  an  author  who  had  not  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;  or,  according  to  our  view,  at  least  one 
who  had  not  at  his  command  the  original  tradition  of  Palestine,  but  only  a 
tradition  modified  by  Hellenistic  influence,  in  which  the  expulsions  of  demons, 
being  less  accordant  with  the  higher  culture  of  the  Greeks,  were  either  totally 
suppressed  or  kept  so  far  in  the  background  that  they  might  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  gospel. 


§   94. 

CURES   OF   LEPERS. 

Among  the  sufferers  whom  Jesus  healed,  the  leprous  play  a  prominent 
))art,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  tendency  of  the  climate  of 
Palestine  to  produce  cutaneous  disease.  When,  according  to  the  synoptical 
writers,  Jesus  directs  the  attention  of  the  Baptist's  messengers  to  the  actual 
proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  Messiahship  (Matt.  ix.  5),  he  adduces  among 
these,  the  cleansing  of  lepers  ;  when,  on  the  first  mission  of  the  disciples,  he 
empowers  them  to  perform  all  kinds  of  miracles,  the  cleansing  of  lepers  is 
numbered  among  the  first  (Matt.  x.  8),  and  two  cases  of  such  ciures  are  nar- 
rated to  us  in  detail 

One  of  these  cases  is  common  to  all  the  synoptical  writers,  but  is  placed  by 
them  in  two  different  connexions  :  namely,  by  Matthew,  immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (viii.  1  ff.) ;  by  the  other  Evangelists,  at 
some  period,  not  precisely  marked,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee  (Mark  i.  40  AT. ;  Luke  v.  12  ff.).  According  to  the  narratives,  a  leper 
comes  towards  Jesus,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  entreats  that  he  may  be  cleansed ; 
this  Jesus  effects  by  a  touch,  and  then  directs  the  leper  to  present  himself  to 
the  priest  in  obedience  to  the  law,  that  he  may  be  pronounced  clean  (Lev. 
xiv.  2  ff.).  The  state  of  the  man  is  in  Matthew  and  Mark  described  simply 
by  the  word  Xcirpos,  a  lefer  ;  but  in  Luke  more  strongly,  by  the  words,  TrXi/piy? 
A€ir/Mi9,  full  of  leprosy,  Paulus,  indeed,  regards  the  being  thus  replete  with 
leprosy  as  a  symptom  that  the  patient  was  curable  (the  eruption  and  ^^^Vycv^ 
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of  the  leprosy  on  the  entire  skin  being  indicative  of  the  healing  cri^) ;  and 
accordingly,  that  commentator  represents  the  incident  to  himself  in  the 
following  manner.  The  leper  applied  to  Jesus  in  his  character  of  Meaiah  for 
an  opinion  on  his  state,  and,  the  result  being  favourable,  for  a  declaration  that 
he  was  clean  (ct  ^Act?,  8vva<rai  /ac  KaOapi<rax),  which  might  either  spare  him  an 
application  to  the  priest,  or  at  all  events  give  him  a  consolatory  hope  in 
making  that  application.  Jesus  expressing  himself  ready  to  make  the  desired 
examination  (OtKw),  stretched  out  his  hand,  in  order  to  feel  the  patient, 
without  allowing  too  near  an  approach  while  he  was  possibly  still  capable  of 
communicating  contagion ;  and  after  a  careful  examination,  he  expressed,  as 
its  result,  the  conviction  that  the  patient  was  no  longer  in  a  contagious  state 
{Ka6api<r07rn)y  whereupon  quickly  and  easily  (cu^cW)  the  leprosy  actually 
disappeared.^ 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  supposition  that  the  leper  was  precisely  at  the 
crisis  of  healing  is  foreign  to  the  text,  which  in  the  two  first  Evangelists  speaks 
merely  of  leprosy,  while  the  wkrjprjs  Xcirpa?  of  the  third  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  Old  Testament  expression  ^B^J  jnVp  (Exod.  iv.  6;  Num. 
xii.  10  ;  2  Kings  v.  27),  which,  according  to  the  connexion  in  every  instance, 
signifies  the  worst  stage  of  leprosy.  That  the  word  KaOapiitiv  in  the  Hebraic 
and  Hellenistic  use  of  the  Greek  language,  might  also  mean  merely  to  pr^ 
nounce  clean  is  not  to  be  denied,  only  it  must  retain  the  signification  throughout 
the  passage.  But  that  after  having  narrated  that  Jesus  had  said,  Be  them 
clean,  Ka6api<r6rfTi,  Matthew  should  have  added  koI  tvSiwi^  iKoOapiaOrf  #c.  t.  X. 
in  the  sense  that  thus  the  sick  man  was  actually  pronounced  clean  by  Jesus, 
is,  from  the  absurd  tautology  such  an  interpretation  would  introduce,  so  in- 
conceivable, that  we  must  here,  and  consequently  throughout  the  narrative, 
understand  the  word  Ka0apil€if6ai  of  actual  cleansing.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  expressions  \€irpoi  KaOapC^ovraij  the  lepers  are  cleansed 
(Matt.  xi.  5),  and  Acarpous  Ka^aptferc,  cleanse  the  lepers  (Matt.  x.  8),  where 
neither  can  the  latter  word  signify  merely  to  pronounce  clean,  nor  can  it  have 
another  meaning  than  in  the  narrative  before  us.  But  the  point  in  which  the 
natural  interpretation  the  most  plainly  betrays  its  weakness,  is  the  disjunc- 
tion of  ^cAo),  /  will,  from  KaOapia-Orfriy  be  thou  clean.  Who  can  persuade 
himself  that  these  words,  united  as  they  are  in  all  the  three  narratives,  were 
separated  by  a  considerable  pause — that  ^cAco  was  spoken  during  or  more 
properly  before  the  manipulation,  KaOapCa-Orfri  after,  when  all  the  Evangelists 
represent  the  two  words  as  having  been  uttered  by  Jesus  without  separation, 
whilst  he  touched  the  leper?  Surely,  if  the  alleged  sense  had  been  the 
original  one,  at  least  one  of  the  Evangelists,  instead  of  the  words  rjiffaro  ovrw 
6  'Iiyo-ovs  Acywv*  ^cAw,  KaOapia-Orp-L,  Jesus  touched  him,  saying,  I  willy  be  M<» 
clean,  would  have  substituted  the  more  accurate  expression,  6  *I.  dircicptroTo* 
^cA(i>,  #cai  axj/afjievoq  avrov  cTttc*  KaOapurOrjri,  Jesus  ans^vered,  I  will ;  and 
having  touched  him,  said :  be  thou  clean.  But  if  KaOapiaOrjTL  was  spoken  in  one 
breath  with  ^cAo),  so  that  Jesus  announces  the  cleansing  simply  as  a  result  of 
his  will  without  any  intermediate  examination,  the  former  word  cannot  possiWy 
signify  a  mere  declaration  of  cleanness,  to  which  a  previous  examination  would 
be  requisite,  and  it  must  signify  an  actual  making  clean.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  word  airrco-^at  in  this  connexion  is  not  to  be  understood  of  an  ex- 
ploratory manipulation,  but,  as  in  all  other  narratives  of  the  same  class,  of  a 
curative  touch. 

In  support  of  his  natural  explanation  of  this  incident,  Paulus  appeals  to  the 
rule,  that  invariably  the  ordinary  and  regular  is  to  be  presupposed  in  a  nana- 

'  Exeg.  Handb.,  I,  b,  s.  698  ff. 
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tive  where  the  contrary  is  not  expressly  indicated.  *     But  this  rule  shares  the 
ambiguity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  system  of  natural  interpretation, 
since  it  leaves  undecided  what  is  ordinary  and  regular  in  our  estimation,  and 
what  was  so  in  the  ideas  of  the  author  whose  writings  are  to  be  explained. 
Certainly,  if  I  have  a  Gibbon  before  me,  I  must  in  his  narratives  presuppose 
only  natural  causes  and  occurrences  when  he  does  not  expressly  convey  the 
contrary,  because  to  a  writer  of  his  cultivation,  the  supernatural  is  at  the 
utmost  only  conceivable  as  a  rare  exception.     But  the  case  is  altered  when  I 
take  up  an  Herodotus,  in  whose  mode  of  thought  the  intervention  of  higher 
powers  is  by  no  means  unusual  and  out  of  rule ;  and  when  I  am  considering 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  which  are  the  product  of  Jewish  soil,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  to  represent  an  individual  as  a  prophet  of  the   highest  rank 
— as  a  man  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  Deity^  to  meet  with  the 
supernatural  is  so  completely  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  rule  of  the  rationalists 
must  here  be  reversed,  and  we  must  say :  where,  in  such  narratives^  import- 
ance is  attached  to  results  which,  regarded  as  natural,  would  have  no  im- 
portance whatever, — there,  supernatural  causes  must  be  expressly  excluded, 
if  we  are  not  to  presuppose  it  the  opinion  of  the  narrator  that  siK:h  causes  were 
in  action.     Moreover,  in  the  history  before  us,  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  incident  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  statement,  that  the  leprosy  left  the 
patient  immediately  on  the  word  of  Jesus.     Paulus,  it  is  true,  contrives,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  to  interpret  this  statement  as  implying  a  gradual, 
natural  healing,  on  the  ground  that  eu^cW,  the  word  by  which  the  Evangelists 
determine  the  time  of  the  cure,  signifies,  according  to  the  different  connexions 
in  which  it  may  occur,  in  one  case  immediately^  in  another  merely  soon,  and 
unobstructedly.    Granting  this,  are  we  to  understand  the  words  cu^coi?  lik^oXtv 
Avrov,  which  follow  in  close  connexion  in  Mark  (v.  43),  as  signifying  that 
soon  and  without  hindrance  Jesus  sent  the  cleansed  leper  away  ?    Or  is  the 
word  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  in  two  consecutive  verses  ? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  intention  of  the  evangelical  writers  the  in- 
stantaneous disappearance  of  the  leprosy  in  consequence  of  the  word  and 
touch  of  Jesus,  is  the  fact  on  which  their  narratives  turn.  Now  to  represent 
the  possibility  of  this  to  one's  self  is  quite  another  task  than  to  imagine  the 
instantaneous  release  of  a  man  under  the  grasp  of  a  fixed  idea,  or  a  per- 
manently invigorating  impression  on  a  nervous  patient.  Leprosy,  from  the 
thorough  derangement  of  the  animal  fluids  of  which  it  is  the  symptom,  is  the 
most  obstinate  and  malignant  of  cutaneous  diseases  ;  and  that  a  skin  corroded 
by  this  malady  should  by  a  word  and  touch  instantly  become  pure  and  healthy, 
is,  from  its  involving  the  immediate  effectuation  of  what  would  require  a  long 
course  of  treatment,  so  inconceivable,^  that  every  one  who  is  free  from  certain 
prejudices  (as  the  critic  ought  always  to  be)  must  involuntarily  be  reminded 
by  it  of  the  realm  of  fable.  And  in  the  fabulous  region  of  Oriental  and  more 
particularly  of  Jewish  legend,  the  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
leprosy  presents  itself  the  first  thing.  When  Jehovah  endowed  Moses,  as  a 
preparation  for  his  mission  into  Kgypt,  with  the  power  of  working'  all  kinds 
of  signs,  amongst  other  tokens  of  this  gift  he  commanded  him  to  put  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he  drew  it  out  again,  it  was  covered  with 
leprosy ;  again  he  was  commanded  to  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  on  drawing 
it  out  a  second  time  it  was  once  more  clean  (Exod  iv.  6,  7).  Subsequently, 
on  account  of  an  attempt  at  rebellion  against  Moses,  his  sister  Miriam  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  leprosy,  but  on  the  intercession  of  Moses  was  soon 

*  Ut  sup.  s,  705,  and  elsewhere. 
'  Compare  Hase,  L.  J.,  §  86. 
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healed  (Num.  xii.  10  ff.).  Above  all,  among  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
the  cure  of  a  leper  plays  an  important  part,  and  to  this  event  Jesus  himself 
refers  (Luke  iv.  27.)  The  Syrian  general,  Naaman,  who  suffered  from 
leprosy,  applied  to  the  Israelitish  prophet  for  his  aid  ;  the  latter  sent  to  him 
the  direction  to  wash  seven  times  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  on  Naaman'i 
observance  of  this  prescription  the  leprosy  actually  disappeared  but  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  by  the  prophet  to  his  deceitful  servant  Gehazi  (2  Kings 
v.).  I  know  not  what  we  ought  to  need  beyond  these  Old  Testament  narra- 
tives to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  evangelical  anecdotes.  What  the  first 
Goel  was  empowered  to  do  in  the  fulfilment  of  Jehovah'k  commission,  the 
second  Goel  must  also  be  able  to  perform,  and  the  greatest  of  prophets  must 
not  fall  short  of  the  achievements  of  any  one  prophet.  If  then,  the  cure  of 
leprosy  was  without  doubt  included  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
Christians,  who  believed  the  Messiah  to  have  really  appeared  in  the  pereon  of 
Jesus,  had  a  yet  more  decided  inducement  to  glorify  his  history  by  such 
traits,  taken  from  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  legend ;  with  the  single  difference 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  mild  spirit  of  the  New  Covenant  (Luke  ix.  55  f.) 
they  dropped  the  punitive  side  of  the  old  miracles. 

Somewhat  more  plausible  is  the  appeal  of  the  rationalists  to  the  absence  of 
an  express  statement,  that  a  miraculous  cure  of  the  leprosy  is  intended  in  the 
narrative  of  the  ten  lepers,  given  by  Luke  alone  (xvii.  12  ff.).    Here  neither  do 
the  lepers  expressly  desire  to  be  cured,  their  words  being  only,  //atfe  mmy 
on  us  ;  nor  does  Jesus  utter  a  command  directly  referring  to  such  a  result,  for 
he  merely  enjoins  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests :  and  the  rationalists 
avail  themselves  of  this  indirectness  in  his  reply,  as  a  help  to  their  supposition, 
that  Jesus,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  patients,  encouraged  them  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  examination  of  the  priests,  which  resulted  in  iheir 
being  pronounced  clean,  and  the  Samaritan  returned  to  thank  Jesus  for  His 
encouraging  advice.  *     But  mere  advice  does  not  call  forth  so  ardent  a  de- 
monstration of  gratitude  as  is  here  described  by  the  words  €'7r€(r€y  ciri  wpwnarw, 
he  fell  down  on  his  face  ;  still  less  could  Jesus  desire  that  because  his  advice 
had  had  a  favourable  issue,  all  the  ten  should  have  returned,  and  returned  to 
glorify  God — for  what  ?  that  he  had  enabled  Jesus  to  give  them  such  good 
advice?    No :  a  more  real  service  is  here  presupposed ;  and  this  the  narrative 
itself  implies,  both  in  attributing  the  return  of  the  Samaritan  to  his  discovery 
that  he  was  healed  (i3o>v  ort  laOri\  and  in  making  Jesus  indicate  the  reason 
why  thanks  were  to  be  expected  from  all,  by  the  words  :  ovxi  ol  hiKo.  iKoBapiff- 
Orjaav ;    IVere  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?      Both  these  expressions  can  only  by 
an  extremely  forced  interpretation  be  made  to  imply,  that  because  the  lepers 
saw  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  of  Jesus  in  pronouncing  them  clean,  one 
of  them  actually  returned  to  thank  him,  and  the  others  ought  to  have  returoed- 
But  that  which  is  most  decisive  against  the  natural  explanation  is  this  sen- 
tence :  And  as  they  went  they  were  cleansed^  cv  toJ  vrrayciv  aurou?  iKoBapixrBifror, 
If  the  narrator  intended,  according  to  the  above  interpretation,  merely  to  say: 
the  lepers  having  gone  to  the  priest,  and  showed  themselves  to  him,  were 
pronounced  clean  :  he  must  at  least  have   said  :  iro/ycv^cWcs  iKaOapur$ii<roy, 
having  made  the  journey  they  were  cleansed^  whereas  the  deliberate  choice  of 
the  expression  Iv  tw  vTrayciv  (while  in  the  act  of  going\  incontestibly  shows 
that  a  healing  effected  during  the  journey  is  intended.     Thus  here  also  we 
have  a  miraculous  cure  of  leprosy,  which  is  burdened  with  the  same  difficulties 
as  the  former  anecdote ;  the  origin  of  which  is,  however,  as  easily  explained. 

But  in  this  narrative  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
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former.  Here  there  is  no  simple  cure,  nay,  the  cure  does  not  properly  form 
the  main  object  of  the  narrative  :  this  lies  rather  in  the  different  conduct  of 
the  cured,  and  the  question  of  Jesus,  were  there  not  ten  cleansed^  etc.  (v.  17), 
forms  the  point  of  the  whole,  which  thus  closes  altogether  morally,  and  seems 
to  have  been  narrated  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  conveyed.^  That  the 
one  who  appears  as  a  model  of  thankfulness  happens  to  be  a  Samaritan,  can- 
not pass  without  remark,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  who  alone  has 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  As  there  two  Jews,  a  priest  and  a  Levite, 
show  themselves  pitiless,  while  a  Samaritan,  on  the  contrary,  proves  ex- 
emplarily  compassionate :  so  here,  nine  unthankful  Jews  stand  contrasted 
with  one  thankful  Samaritan.  May  it  not  be  then  (in  so  far  as  the  sudden 
cure  of  these  lepers  cannot  be  historical)  that  we  have  here,  as  well  as  there, 
a  parable  pronounced  by  Jesus,  in  which  he  intended  to  represent  gratitude, 
as  in  the  other  case  compassion,  in  the  example  of  a  Samaritan  ?  It  would 
then  be  with  the  present  narrative  as  some  have  maintained  it  to  be  with  the 
history  of  the  temptation.  But  in  relation  to  this  we  have  both  shown,  and  given 
the  reason,  that  Jesus  never  made  himself  immediately  figure  in  a  parable,  and 
this  he  must  have  done  if  he  had  given  a  narrative  of  ten  lepers  once  healed 
by  him.  If  then  we  are  not  inclined  to  relinquish  the  idea  that  something 
originally  parabolic  is  the  germ  of  our  present  narrative,  we  must  represent 
the  case  to  ourselves  thus:  from  the  legends  of  cures  performed  by  Jesus  on 
lepers,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  from  parables  in  which  Jesus  (as 
in  that  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan)  presented  individuals  of  this  hated 
race  as  models  of  various  virtues,  the  Christian  legend  wove  this  narrative, 
which  is  therefore  partly  an  account  of  a  miracle  and  partly  a  parable. 


§  95. 

CURES   OF  THE   BLIND. 

One  of  the  first  places  among  the  sufferers  cured  by  Jesus  is  filled  (also 
agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  ^)  by  the  blind,  of  whose  cure  again  we 
read  not  only  in  the  general  descriptions  which  are  given  by  the  Evangelists 
(MatL  XV.  30  f. ;  Luke  vii.  21),  and  by  Jesus  himself  (Matt  xi.  5),  of  his 
messianic  works,  but  also  in  some  detailed  narratives  of  particular  cases.  We 
have  indeed  more  of  these  cures  than  of  the  kind  last  noticed,  doubtless  be- 
cause blindness,  as  a  malady  affecting  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  of 
oiigans,  admitted  a  greater  diversity  of  treatment.  One  of  these  cures  of  the 
blind  is  common  to  all  the  synoptical  writers  ;  the  others  (with  the  exceptirm 
of  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac  in  Matthew,  whom  we  need  not  here  re- 
consider) are  respectively  peculiar  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Evangelists. 

The  narrative  common  to  all  the  three  synoptical  writers  is  that  of  a  cure 
of  blindness  wrought  by  Jesus  at  Jericho,  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  XX.  29  parall.) :  but  there  are  important  differences  both  as  to  the 
object  of  the  cure,  Matthew  having  two  blind  men,  the  two  other  Evangelists 
only  one ;  and  also  as  to  its  locality,  Luke  making  it  take  place  on  the  en- 
trance of  Jesus  into  Jericho,  Matthew  and  Mark  on  his  departure  out  of 
Jericho.  Moreover  the  touching  of  the  eyes,  by  which,  according  to  the  first 
evangelist,  Jesus  effected  the  cure,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  two  other  narra- 
tors, Of  these  differences  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  the  observation, 
that  though  Mark  and  Luke  are  silent  as  to  the  touching,  they  do  not  therc- 

*  Schleiermacher,  iibcr  den  Lukas,  s.  215. 
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fore  deny  it:  the  first,  relative  to  the  number  cured,  presents  a  heavier  diffi- 
culty. To  remove  this  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  give  the  prior  authority 
to  Matthew,  that  one  of  the  two  blind  men  was  possibly  more  remarkable 
than  the  other,  on  which  account  he  alone  was  retained  in  the  first  tradition ; 
but  Matthew,  as  an  eye-witness,  afterwards  supplied  the  second  blind  man. 
On  this  supposition  Luke  and  Mark  do  not  contradict  Matthew,  for  they  no- 
where deny  that  another  besides  their  single  blind  man  was  healed ;  neither 
does  Matthew  contradict  them,  for  where  there  are  two,  there  is  also  one. ' 
But  when  the  simple  narrator  speaks  of  one  individual  in  whom  somethii^ 
extraordinary  has  happened,  and  even,  like  Mark,  mentions  his  name,  it  is 
plain  that  he  tacitly  contradicts  the  statement  that  it  happened  in  two  indi- 
viduals— to  contradict  it  expressly  there  was  no  occasion.  Let  us  turn  then 
to  the  other  side  and,  taking  the  singular  number  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  the 
original  one,  conjecture  that  the  informant  of  Matthew  (the  latter  beim; 
scarcely  on  this  hypothesis  an  eye-witness)  probably  mistook  the  blind  man's 
guide  for  a  second  blind  man.^  Hereby  a  decided  contradiction  is  admitted, 
while  to  account  for  it  an  extremely  improbable  cause  is  superfluously  in- 
vented. The  third  difference  relates  to  the  place ;  Matthew  and  Mark  hate 
€Kwop€vofi€v<ov  CLTTO,  US  they  departed  frotn^  Luke,  Iv  tw  kyyi(fiw  ct«  *l€^x*^  *^ 
they  came  nigh  to  Jericho,  If  there  be  any  whom  the  words  themselves  fail  to 
convince  that  this  difference  is  irreconcilable,  let  them  read  the  forced  at- 
tempts to  render  these  passages  consistent  with  each  other,  which  have  been 
made  by  commentators  from  Grotius  down  to  Paulus. 

Hence  it  was  a  better  expedient  which  the  older  harmonists  *  adopted,  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  some  modern  critics.^  In  consideration  of  the 
last-named  difference,  they  here  distinguished  two  events,  and  held  that  Jesus 
cured  a  blind  man  first  on  his  entrance  into  Jericho  (according  to  Luke),  and 
then  again  on  his  departure  from  that  place  (according  to  Matthew  and  Luke). 
Of  the  other  divergency,  relative  to  the  number,  these  harmonists  believed 
that  they  had  disencumbered  themselves  by  the  supposition  that  Matthew 
connected  in  one  event  the  two  blind  men,  the  one  cured  on  entering  and 
the  other  on  leaving  Jericho,  and  gave  the  latter  position  to  the  cure  of  both. 
But  if  so  much  weight  is  allowed  to  the  statement  of  Matthew  relative  to  the 
locality  of  the  cure,  as  to  make  it,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mark,  a  reason 
for  supposing  two  cures,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town,  I  know  not  why 
equal  credit  should  not  be  given  to  his  numerical  statement,  and  Storr  ap- 
pears to  me  to  proceed  more  consistently  when,  allowing  equal  weight  to  both 
differences,  he  supposes  that  Jesus  on  his  entrance  into  Jericho,  cured  one 
blind  man  (Luke)  and  subsequently  on  his  departure  two  (Matthew).*  The 
claim  of  Matthew  is  thus  fully  vindicated,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  of  Mark 
is  denied.  For  if  the  latter  be  associated  with  Matthew,  as  is  here  the  case, 
for  the  sake  of  his  locality,  it  is  necessary  to  do  violence  to  his  numeiicai 
statement,  which  taken  alone  would  rather  require  him  to  be  associated  with 
Luke;  so  that  to  avoid  impeaching  either  of  his  statements,  which  on  this 
system  of  interpretation  is  not  admissible,  his  narrative  must  be  equally  de- 
tached from  that  of  both  the  other  Evangelists.  Thus  we  should  have  three 
distinct  cures  of  the  blind  at  Jericho  :  ist,  the  cure  of  one  blind  man  on  the 
entrance  of  Jesus,  2nd,  that  of  another  on  his  departure,  and  3rd,  the  cure  of 
two  blind  men,  also  during  the  departure ;  in  all,  of  four  blind  men.     Now  to 

•  Gratz,  Comm  z.  Matth.  2,  s.  323. 
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separate  the  second  and  third  cases  is  indeed  difficult  For  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  Jesus  can  have  gone  out  by  two  different  gates  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  imagine  that  having  merely  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  Jericho,  he  returned  again  into  the  town,  and  not 
until  afterwards  took  his  final  departure.  But,  viewing  the  case  more  gener- 
ally, it  is  scarcely  an  admissible  supposition,  that  three  incidents  so  entirely 
similar  thus  fell  together  in  a  group.  The  accumulation  of  cures  of  the  blind 
is  enough  to  surprise  us ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  is  in- 
comprehensible ;  for  after  having  seen  in  the  first  instance,  on  entering  Jericho, 
that  they  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Jesus  by  rebuking  the 
blind  man  for  his  importunity,  since  Jesus  called  the  man  to  him,  they 
nevertheless  repeated  this  conduct  on  the  second  and  even  on  the  third 
occasion.  Storr,  it  is  true,  is  not  disconcerted  by  this  repetition  in  at  least 
two  incidents  of  this  kind,  for  he  maintains  that  no  one  knows  whether  those 
who  had  enjoined  silence  on  going  out  of  Jericho  were  not  altogether  different 
persons  from  those  who  had  done  the  like  on  entering  the  town :  indeed,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the. same,  such  a  repetition  of  conduct  which  Jesus  had 
implicitly  disapproved,  however  unbecoming,  was  not  therefore  impossible, 
since  even  the  disciples  who  had  been  present  at  the  first  miraculous  feeding, 
yet  asked,  before  the  second,  whence  bread  could  be  had  for  such  a  multitude? 
— but  this  is  merely  to  argue  the  reality  of  one  impossibility  from  that  of 
another,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
two  miraculous  feedings.  Further,  not  only  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  but  also  almost  every  feature  of  the  incident  must  have  been  repeated 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  blind 
men  cry.  Have  tn^rcy  upon  us^  (or  me^)  thou  son  of  David  \  then  (after  silence 
has  been  enjoined  on  them  by  the  spectators)  Jesus  commands  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  him  :  he  next  asks  what  they  will  that  he  should  do 
to  them ;  they  answer,  that  we  may  receive  our  sight ;  he  complies  with  their 
wish,  and  they  gratefully  follow  him.  That  all  this  was  so  exactly  repeated 
thrice,  or  even  twice,  is  an  improbability  amounting  to  an  impossibility  ;  and 
we  must  suppose,  according  to  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Sieffert  in  such 
cases,  a  legendary  assimilation  of  different  facts,  or  a  traditionary  variation  of 
a  single  occurrence.  If,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  it  be  asked :  what 
could  more  easily  happen,  when  once  the  intervention  of  the  legend  is  pre- 
supposed, than  that  one  and  the  same  history  should  be  told  first  of  one,  then 
of  several,  first  of  the  entrance,  then  of  the  departure  ?  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  discuss  the  other  possibility,  since  this  is  so  incomparably  more  probable 
that  there  cannot  be  even  a  momentary  hesitation  in  embracing  it  as  real. 
But  in  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  facts,  we  must  not  with  Sieffert  stop 
short  at  two,  for  in  that  case  not  only  do  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
repetition  of  the  same  incident  remain,  but  we  fall  into  a  want  of  logical 
sequency  in  admitting  one  divergency  (in  the  number)  as  unessential,  for  the 
sake  of  removing  another  (in  the  locality).  If  it  be  further  asked,  supposing 
only  one  incident  to  be  here  narrated,  which  of  the  several  narratives  is  the 
original  one  ?  the  statements  as  to  the  locality  will  not  aid  us  in  coming  to 
a  decision  ;  for  Jesus  might  just  as  well  meet  a  blind  man  on  entering  as  on 
leaving  Jericho.  The  difference  in  the  number  is  more  likely  to  furnish  us 
with  a  basis  for  a  decision,  and  it  will  be  in  favour  of  Mark  and  Luke,  who 
have  each  only  one  blind  man  ;  not,  it  is  true,  for  the  reason  alleged  by 
Schleiermacher,^  namely,  that  Mark,  by  his  mention  of  the  blind  man's  name, 
evinces  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  ;  for  Mark,  from 
his  propensity  to  individualize  out  of  his  own  imagination,  ought  least  of  all  to 
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be  trusted  with  respect  to  names  which  are  given  by  him  alone.     Our  deci- 
sion is  founded  on  another  circumstance. 

It  seems  probable  that  Matthew  was  led  to  add  a  second  blind  man  by  his 
recollection  of  a  previous  cure  of  two  blind  men  narrated  by  him  alone  (ix. 
27  ff.).  Here,  likewise,  when  Jesus  is  in  the  act  of  departure, — from  the 
])lace,  namely,  where  he  had  raised  the  ruler's  daughter, — two  blind  men 
follow  him  (those  at  Jericho  are  sitting  by  the  way  side),  and  in  a  similar 
manner  cry  for  mercy  of  the  Son  of  David,  who  here  also,  as  in  the  other 
instance,  according  to  Matthew,  immediately  cures  them  by  touching  their 
eyes.  With  these  similarities  there  are  certainly  no  slight  divergencies ;  no- 
thing is  here  said  of  an  injunction  to  the  blind  men  to  be  silent,  on  the  patt  of 
the  companions  of  Jesus ;  and,  while  at  Jericho  Jesus  immediately  calls  the 
blind  men  to  him,  in  the  earlier  case,  they  come  in  the  first  instance  to  him 
when  he  is  again  in  the  house ;  further,  while  there  he  asks  them,  what  they 
will  have  him  to  do  to  them  ?  here  he  asks,  if  they  believe  him  able  to  cure 
them?  Lastly,  the  prohibition  to  tell  what  had  happened,  is  peculiar  to  the 
earlier  incident.  The  two  narratives  standing  in  this  relation  to  each  other, 
an  assimilation  of  them  might  have  taken  place  thus  :  Matthew  transferred 
the  two  blind  men  and  the  touch  of  Jesus  from  the  first  anecdote  to  the 
second  ;  the  form  of  the  appeal  from  the  blind  men,  from  the  second  to  the 
first. 

The  two  histories,  as  they  are  given,  present  but  few  data  for  a  natural 
explanation.  Nevertheless  the  rationalistic  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  frame  such  an  explanation.  When  Jesus  in  the  earlier  occurrence  asked 
the  blind  men  whether  they  had  confidence  in  his  power,  he  wished,  say  they, 
to  ascertain  whether  their  trust  in  him  would  remain  firm  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  whether  they  would  punctually  observe  his  further  prescriptions;' 
having  then  entered  the  house,  in  order  to  be  free  from  interruption,  he 
examined,  for  the  first  time,  their  disease,  and  when  he  found  it  curable 
(according  to  Venturini*  it  was  caused  by  the  fine  dust  of  that  country),  he 
assured  the  sufferers  that  the  result  should  be  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  faith.  Hereupon  Paulus  merely  says  briefly,  that  Jesus  removed  the 
obstruction  to  their  vision  ;  but  he  also  must  have  imagined  to  himself  some- 
thing similar  to  what  is  described  in  detail  by  Venturini,  who  makes  Jesus 
anoint  the  eyes  of  the  blind  men  with  a  strong  water  prepared  beforelvand, 
and  thus  cleanse  them  from  the  irritating  dust,  so  that  in  a  short  time  their 
sight  returned.  But  this  natural  explanation  has  not  the  slightest  root  in 
the  text ;  for  neither  can  the  faith  {irixmi)  required  from  the  patient  fmph 
anything  else  than,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  trust  in  the  miraculous  power  01 
Jesus,  nor  can  the  word  rjij/aTOy  he  iotichedy  signify  a  surgical  operation,  but 
merely  that  touch  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the  evangelical  curative 
miracles,  whether  as  a  sign  or  a  conductor  of  the  healing  |>ower  of  Jesus; 
of  further  prescriptions  lor  the  completion  of  the  cure  there  is  absolutely 
nothing.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  cure  of  the  blind  at  Jericho,  where, 
moreover,  the  two  middle  Evangelists  do  not  even  mention  the  touching  o< 
the  eyes. 

If  then,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  narrators,  the  blind  instantaneously 
receive  their  sight  as  a  consequence  of  the  simple  word  or  touch  of  Jesus, 
there  are  the  same  difficulties  to  be  encountered  here  as  in  the  former  case 
of  the  lepers.  For  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  however  slight,  as  it  is  only  en- 
gendered gradually  by  the  reiterated  action  of  the  disturbing  cause,  is  still 

^  Paulus,  L.  J.  I,  a,  s.  249. 

•  Naiiirl.  Gcsch.  des  Prophcten  von  Naz.  2,  s.  216. 
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ess  likely  to  disappear  on  a  word  or  a  touch  ;  it  requires  very  complicated 
reatment,  partly  surgical,  partly  medical,  and  this  must  be  pre-eminently  the 
rase  with  blindness,  supposing  it  to  be  of  a  curable  kind.  How  should  we 
epresent  to  ourselves  the  sudden  restoration  of  vision  to  a  blind  eye  by  a 
?ord  or  a  touch  ?  as  purely  miraculous  and  magical  ?  That  would  be  to  give 
ip  thinking  on  the  subject.  As  magnetic  ?  There  is  no  precedent  of  mag- 
letism  having  influence  over  a  disease  of  this  nature.  Or,  lastly,  as  psychical  ? 
3ut  blindness  is  something  so  independent  of  the  mental  life,  so  entirely 
rorporeal^  that  the  idea  of  its  removal  at  all,  still  less  of  its  sudden  removal 
>y  means  of  a  mental  operation,  is  not  to  be  entertained.  We  must  therefore 
icknowledge  that  an  historical  conception  of  these  narratives  is  more  than 
nerely  difficult  to  us ;  and  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  we  cannot  show  it 
o  be  probable  that  legends  of  this  kind  should  arise  unhistorically. 

VVe  have  already  quoted  the  passage  in  which,  according  to  the  first  and 
bird  gospels,  Jesus  in  reply  to  the  messengers  of  the  Baptist  who  had  to  ask 
lim  whether  he  were  the  ipxofi^tvo^  {he  that  should  come\  appeals  to  his  works. 
Mow  he  here  mentions  in  the  very  first  place  the  cure  of  the  blind,  a  signifi- 
:ant  proof  that  this  particular  miracle  was  expected  from  the  Messiah,  his 
Bvords  being  taken  from  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  a  prophecy  interpreted  messianicaily; 
ind  in  a  rabbinical  passage  above  cited,  among  the  wonders  which  Jehovah 
s  to  perform  in  the  messianic  times,  this  is  enumerated,  that  he  oculos  cacorum 
jperiet^  id  quod  per  Elisam  fecit P  Now  Elisha  did  not  cure  a  positive  blind- 
less,  but  merely  on  one  occasion  opened  the  eyes  of  his  servant  to  a  percep- 
:ion  of  the  supersensual  world,  and  on  another,  removed  a  blindness  which 
iiad  been  inflicted  on  his  enemies  in  consequence  of  his  prayer  (2  Kings  vi. 
1 7-20).  That  these  deeds  of  Elisha  were  conceived,  doubtless  with  reference 
to  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  as  a  real  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  is  proved 
t>y  the  above  rabbinical  passage,  and  hence  cures  of  the  blind  were  expected 
from  the  Messiah. ^^  Now  if  the  Christian  community,  proceeding  as  it  did 
from  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  held  Jesus  to  be  the  messianic  personage,  it 
must  manifest  the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  him  every  messianic  predicate,  and 
therefore  the  one  in  question. 

The  narrative  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  that  of  the 
cure  of  a  man  that  was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech^  which  are 
tK>th  peculiar  to  Mark  (viiL  22  ff.,  viL  32  ff.),  and  which  we  shall  therefore 
consider  together,  are  the  especial  favourites  of  all  rationalistic  commentators. 
If,  they  exclaim,  in  the  other  evangelical  narratives  of  cures,  the  accessory 
circumstances  by  which  the  facts  might  be  explained  were  but  preserved  as 
they  are  here,  we  could  prove  historically  that  Jesus  did  not  heal  by  his  mere 
word,  and  profound  investigators  might  discover  the  natural  means  by  which 

*•  Vid.  vol.  i.  p.  81,  note. 

'*  Elsewhere  also  we  find  proof  that  in  those  times  the  power  of  effecting  miraculous  cures, 
•-(pectally  of  blindness,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  men  who  were  regarded  as  favourites  of 
the  Deitv.  Thus  Tacitus,  Hist  iv.  81,  and  Suetonius,  Vespas.  vii.  tell  us,  that  in  Alexan- 
iria  a  blind  man  applied  to  Vespasian,  shortly  after  he  was  made  emperor,  alleging  that  he 
Jid  so  by  the  direction  of  the  ^od  Serapis,  with  the  entreity  that  he  would  cure  him  of  his 
blindness  by  wetting  his  eyes  with  his  spittle.  Vespasian  complied,  and  the  result  was  that 
:he  blind  man  immediately  had  his  sight  restored.  As  Tacitus  attests  the  truth  of  this  story 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  Paulus  is  probably  not  wrong  in  regarding  the  affair  as  the  contri- 
irance  of  adulatory  priests,  who  to  procure  for  the  emperor  the  fame  of  a  miracle*  worker,  and 
by  this  means  to  secure  his  favour  on  behalf  of  their  god,  by  whose  counsel  the  event  was 
>ccasioned,  hired  a  man  to  simulate  blindness.  Ex.  Handb.  2,  s.  56  f.  However  this  may 
t>e,  we  see  from  the  narrative  what  was  expected,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  a 
nan  who,  as  Tacitus  here  expresses  himself  concerning  Vespasian,  enjoyed  favor  e  cttlu  and 
in  ifulinaiio  numinum. 
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his  cures  were  effected !  ^*  And  in  fact  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  Acse 
narratives,  in  connexion  with  particular  features  in  other  parts  of  the  second 
gospel,  Mark  has  of  late  been  represented,  even  by  theologians  who  do  not 
greatly  favour  this  method  of  interpretation,  as  the  patron  of  the  naturalistic 
system.^^ 

In  the  two  cures  before  us,  it  is  at  once  a  good  augury  for  the  rationalistic 
commentators  that  Jesus  takes  both  the  patients  apart  from  the  multitude, 
lor  no  other  purpose,  as  they  believe,  than  that  of  examining  their  cooditioQ 
medically,  and  ascertaining  whether  it  were  susceptible  of  relief.     Such  an 
examination  is,  according  to  these  commentators,  intimated  by  the  Evangelist 
himself,  when  he  describes  Jesus  as  putting  his  fingers  into  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  man,  by  which  means  he  discovered  that  the  deafness  was  curable,  aris- 
ing probably  from  the  hardening  of  secretions  in  the  ear,  and  hereupon,  also 
with  the  finger,  he  removed  the  hindrance  to  hearing.     Not  only  are  the 
words,  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears^  l^oXt  tovs  SoxtuXow  ct«  ra  Sro,  inter- 
preted as  denoting  a  surgical  operation,  but  the  words,  he  touched  his  tongue, 
ijil/aro  T^9  yXuKTOT/?,  are  supposed  to  imply  that  Jesus  cut  the  ligament  of  ibc 
tongue  in  the  degree  necessary  to  restore  the  pliancy  which  the  organ  had 
lost.     In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  the  words,  when  he  hsJ 
put  his  hands  upon  him,  iinOv.^  rhs  x^^P^^  avroi,  are  explained  as  probahlf 
meaning  that  Jesus  by  pressing  the  eyes  of  the  patient  removed  the  crystalline 
lens  which  had  become  opaque.    A  further  help  to  this  mode  of  intcrpreu- 
tion  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  both  to  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  Jesus  applied 
spittle.    Saliva  has  in  itself,  particularly  in  the  opinion  of  ancient  physicians,^^ 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  eyes  ;  as,  however,  it  in  no  case  acts  so  rapidly  as 
instantaneously  to  cure  blindness  and  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is 
conjectured,  with  respect  to  both  instances,  that  Jesus  used  the  saliva  to 
moisten  some  medicament,  probably  a  caustic  powder;  that  the  blind  man 
only  heard  the  spitting  and  saw  nothing  of  the  mixture  of  the  medicaments, 
and  that  the  deaf  man,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  gave  little 
heed  to  the  natural  means,  or  that  the  legend  did  not  preserve  them.    In 
the  narrative  of  the  deaf  man  the  cure  is  simply  stated,  but  that  of  the  blind 
man  is  yet  further  distinguished,  by  its  representing  the  restoration  of  his 
sight  circumstantially,  as  gradual.     After  Jesus  had  touched  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  as  above  mentioned,  he  asked  him  t/  he  saw  aught  ;  not  at  ail, 
observes  Paulus,  in  the  manner  of  a  miracle-worker,  who  is  sure  of  the  result, 
but  precisely  in  the  manner  of  a  physician,  who  after  performing  an  operation 
endeavours  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  is  benefited.     The  blind  man  answen 
that  he  sees,  but  first  indistinctly,  so  that  men  seem  to  him  like  trees.     Here 
apparently  the  rationalistic  commentator  may  triumphantly  ask  the  orthodox 
one  :  if  divine  power  for  the  working  of  cures  stood  at  the  command  of  Jesus, 
why  did  he  not  at  once  cure  the  bUnd  man  perfectly  ?      If  the  disease  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  which  he  was  not  able  to  overcome,  is  it  not  clear  from 
thence  that  his  power  was  a  finite,  ordinarily  human  power  ?      Jesus  once 
more  puts  his  hands  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  in  order  to  aid  the  effect 
of  the  first  operation,  and  only  then  is  the  cure  completed.^' 

''  These  are  nearly  the  words  of  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  312,  391. 

*'  De  Wette,  Beitrag  zur  Charakterislik  des  Evangelistcn  Markus,  in  Ullmann'sond 
Umbreil's  Studien,  I,  4,  789  ff.  Comp.  Koster,  Immanuel,  f.  72,  On  the  other  band: 
comp.  De  Wette's  exeg.  Handb.  i,  2,  s.  148  f. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxviii.  7,  and  other  passages  in  Wetstein. 

"  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  312  f.  392  ff. ;  NatUrliche  Geschichte,  3,  s.  31  ff.  216  f.  ;  Koster, 
Immanuel,  s.  188  If. 
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The  complacency  of  the  rationalistic  commeniaiors  in  these  narrative  '/ 
Mark,  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  frigid  ol^ervation,  that,  here  aly>,  tr,*; 
circumstances  which  are  requisite  to  render  the  natural  explanation  jxjW'u:*: 
are  not  given  by  the  Evangelists  themselves.  z*zz  are  interpolated  by  the  said 
commentators.  For  in  both  cures  Mark  rnushes  the  saliva  only ;  the 
efficacious  powder  is  infused  by  Paulus  anc  Vezirjrini :  it  is  they  alone  who 
make  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  into  the  t2r§  nrst  a  medical  examination 
and  then  an  0{>eration  ;  and  it  is  the>'  alon*  vb:.  conrrary  to  the  signification 
of  language,  explain  the  words  hrcrtba'ai  rac  -|c^.>si  cxi  rols  6<^$aXfwls,  to  lay 
the  hands  upon  the  eyes,  as  implying  a  sirp-jL.  :: aeration  on  those  organs. 
Again,  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  takes  iLe  iLn'i  man  aside,  is  shown  by 
the  context  (vii.  36,  viii.  26)  to  have  rtaEreni.*  li  ±e  design  of  Jesus  to  keep 
the  miraculous  result  a  secret,  not  10  zxtt  Oisire  d>  be  undisturbed  in  the 
application  of  natural  means  :  so  tha:  hi  i:it  i^r^oons  of  the  rationalistic 
explanation  sink  beneath  it,  and  tht  ifrzt'jttix  ^r.e  may  confront  it  anew. 
This  regards  the  touch  and  the  spiriie  -cciiir  hi  2.  condescension  towards  the 
sufferers,  who  were  thereby  made  m:jrt  r,zi',rviiri.j  ser^iciie  to  whose  i>ower 
they  owed  their  cure  ;  or  as  a  conduutinr  aii!?i-:*v.  rV  the  spiritual  fx)wer  of 
Christ,  a  medium  with  which  iit  miru:  ii*n*r^-rtjeM  have  dispensed.^'  That 
the  cure  was  gradual,  is  on  this  F^-Hitnt  wj'j'jvrji'f^.  :vr  v.-  the  sijppx)sition.  that 
Jesus  intended  by  means  of  :ht  lar'jst.  vixr-t  z'j  ar.-mate  the  faith  of  the  blind 
man,  and  only  when  he  was  ihut  r«ia*rt:i  w-.r-j-.j  »u  he  completely  cured  ;*^ 
or  it  is  conjectured  that,  ominc  1:  -:»t  Tui-a*:7  'j^.r.^  deep-seated,  a  sudden 
cure  would  perhaps  have  beet;  daii^i^r-j w. -* 

But  by  these  attempts  to  izc*rzrir,  iiii  ^niT^zt  xjL  r«arratives,  especially  in 
the  last  particular,  the  su[.»er'if  in-inr.ii  zrjufAfJir.^r.h,  who  bring  them  forward, 
betake  themselves  to  thesan:it  ii-^jmii  2a  --.e  rarj-vT-a.-^!*,  for  they  are  e^juaiiy 
open  to  the  charge  of  introduciirjX  jtii-,  ii-t  aamr-^-a  »rar  i»  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  intimated  by  the  tcxi,  :  'x  '•"Jtr^t.  -.  rr.rt  prootd-jre  of  Jesus  towards 
the  blind  man,  is  there  a  trace  'jiliz  i-^  -^ai^r-  ^.  :-.*  nritiniiance  was  to  prove 
and  to  strengthen  the  faith  yf  -ti*  -^aninr/'  ;-  l-.i:  ca.sc.  iri stead  of  the  ex- 
pression, He  ashed  him  if  he  ^im  z^n^  ▼•■.*-.-  :t^'t\  *^^r..y  to  his  external  con- 
dition, we  must  rather  have  ret^-  fci  -x  Mirr.  .1.  it.  Btiint  ye  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this  1  But  what  shall  mt  tii  v.  --^  vv.  *r.":..r*  v-at  a  s-.dden  cjre  mi:^r*t 
have  been  injurious  !  The  cjiri^-.Tt  v^  vf  i  »-.rc*r  oc  r&irar/.-rs  is  ^a'.cor'iin;;  to 
Olshausen's  own  opinion)  not  v^  'jt,  rejciron  «  th^  mtrt'iy  negative  or.e  o: 
the  removal  of  a  disease,  but  tub-j  fet  '.-ut  yjim^  -jr.f:  of  an  im-^ariation  of  new 
and  fresh  strength  to  the  orui.:;  c^rrsitr^  -•tj^tj-ji  ir.e  idea  ^A  d^riztr  from  an 
instantaneous  cure  when  wroug^:  i*i  2.  .-4i-^:^v-i  ir-^T.^iy,  :s  no:  to  be  enterained. 
Thus  no  motive  is  to  be  dibcjvrr*:^  ^'^'^\  v,*.  .,  r.d;ce  Jesus  to  pjt  a  restraint 
on  the  immediate  action  of  his  r^:Tic:uiv::i  >y»er.  ar;d  it  mu*:  therefore  have 
been  restricted,  indei>endentiy  of  :  ;i  iw-.-^r.,  v/  tr.e  lorce  of  the  dee>sea:Td 
malady.  This,  however,  is  en:''e  }  -^-yA^  '.0  ::.e  ;dea  of  f.e  2o«p^:?,  whici 
represent  the  miraculous  ;>o»*:r  vf  ;e:.ji  ki  t.^r^or  to  death  itst'.f :  ::  ci.-:r.ot 
therefore  have  been  the  roean:Tjr  of  ou-  ?.ii.- i-*,iu.s.  If  we  take  ir.to  cir.s.cer- 
ation  the  peruliar  charaaeristi^i.^  vf  JpCsctc  u  ir.  i\.:\or.  i:  m:;;  a^-^ir  "Jli:  h:s 
only  aim  is  to  give  dramatic  t:Swi  -.o  Vj*  bt-r-^.  L.ery  sudden  rVs..:  ^  i.-n- 
cult  to  bring  before  the  ima^uativt.  1^,  »-,o  ■v.ei  to  gi.e  to  a-::-er  x  vivid 
idea  of  a  rapid  movement,  iirst  ^oei  vrv^-.  ,:  i:->»:v.'ar.i  a  :  j::k*rxr:>u;:  ;s 
perfectly  conceivable  only  whet  Att  Sisr-^vr  r^s  ir.own  tr.e  r  recess  ir.  u^tail. 

'•  For  the  former  explanalion.  Mot,  Oe«aii-ju.*;*rv.i,  i,  *,  y^  [ ;  fj^f  -^..  jzr^ir.  v^isiisscn, 
b,  Comm.  i.  s.  510. 
1'  Kuinol,  in  Marc  •  p.  1 10. 
'*  Ol»hausen,  s.  509. 
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Consequently  a  writer  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  as  far  as  may  be  the  illumin- 
ation of  his  reader,  will  wherever  it  is  possible  exhibit  the  propensity  to  render 
the  immediate  mediate,  and  when  recording  a  sudden  result,  still  to  bring  for- 
ward the  successive  steps  that  led  to  it.^^     So  here  Mark^  or  his  informant, 
supposed  that  he  was  contributing  greatly  to  the  dramatic  effect,  when  he  in- 
serted between  the  blindness  of  the  man  and  the  entire  restoration  of  h»  sight, 
the  partial  cure,  or  the  seeing  men  as  trees,  and  every  reader  will  say,  from  his 
own  feeling,  that  this  object  is  fully  achieved.     But  herein,  as  others  also  have 
remarked,^^  Mark  is  so  far  from  manifesting  an  inclination  to  the  natural  con- 
ception of  such  miracles,  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  not  seldom  labours  to 
aggrandize  the  miracle,  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Gadarene,  and 
shall  yet  have  frequent  reason  to  remark.     In  a  similar  manner  may  also  be 
explained  why  Mark  in  these  narratives  which  are  peculiar  to  him  (and  else- 
where also,  as  in  vi.  13,  where  he  observes  that  the  disciples  anointed  the  sick 
with  oil),  mentions  the  application  of  external  means  and  manifestations  in 
miraculous  cures.     That  these  means,  the  saliva  particularly,  were  not  in  the 
popular  opinion  of  that  age  naturally  efficacious  causes  of  the  cure,  we  Doay  be 
convinced  by  the  narrative  concerning  Vespasian  quoted  above,  as  also  bjr 
passages  of  Jewish  and  Roman  authors,  according  to  which  saliva  was  believed 
to  have  a  magical  potency,  especially  against  diseases  of  the  eye**     Hence 
Olshausen  perfectly  reproduces  the  conception  of  that  age  when  he  explains 
the  touch,  saliva,  and  the  like,  to  be  conductors  of  the  superior  power  resident 
in  the  worker  of  miracles.     We  cannot  indeed  make  this  opinion  ours,  unless 
with  Olshausen  we  proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  a  parallelism  between  the 
miraculous  power  ot  Jesus  and  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism  :  a  supposition 
which,  for  the  explanation  of  tbe  miracles  of  Jesus,  especially  of  the  one  before 
us.  is  inadequate  and  therefore  superfluous.     Hence  we  put  this  means  merely 
to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist.    To  him  also  we  may  then  doubtless  refer  the 
taking  aside  of  the  blind  man,  the  exaggerated  description  of  the  astonishment 
of  the  people,  (vjrcpTrcptcro-ti?  cfirXiJo-o-ovro  aTraKTc?,  vii.  37,)  and  the  strict  pro- 
hibition to  tell  any  man  of  the  cure.     This  secrecy  gave  the  affair  a  mysterious 
aspect,  which,  as  we  may  gather  from  other  passages,  was  pleasing  to  Mark. 
We  have  another  trait  belonging  to  the  mysterious  in  the  narratives  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  man,  where  Mark  says,  And  looking  up  to  heaven  he  sighed  (viL  34). 
What  cause  was  tiiere  for  sighing  at  that  particular  moment?     Was  it  the 
misery  of  the  human  race,  ^^  which  must  have  been  long  known  to  Jesus  from 
many  melancholy  examples  ?     Or  shall  we  evade  the  difficulty  by  explaining 
the   expression  as  implying   nothing  further  than  silent  prayer  or  audible 
speech  ?**     Whoever  knows  Mark  will  rather  recognise  the  exaggerating  nar- 
rator in  the  circumstance  that  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  a  deep  emotion,  on  an  occa- 
sion which  could  not  indeed  have  excited  it,  but  which,  being  accompanied  by 
it,  had  a  more  mysterious  appearance.     But  above  all,  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  air  of  mystery  in  this,  that  Mark  gives  the  authoritative  word  with  which 
Jesus  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf  man  in  its  original  Syriac  form,  i^^oBo^  as 
on  the  resuscitation  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  this  Evangelist  alone  has  the 
words  roAi^a  Kovyx  (v.  41).     It  is  indeed  said  that  these  expressions  are  any- 
thing rather  than   magical  forms;**  but   that  Mark  chooses  to  give  these 
authoritative  words  in  a  language  foreign  to  his  readers,  to  whom  he  is  obl^ed 

'*  Comp.  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  Mosaischen  Geschichte,  &  36  f. 

*>  Frilrsche,  Comm.  in  Mara,  p.  xliii. 

•*  Vid.  ap.  Wetsiein  and  Lightfbot,  John  ix.  6. 

••  Thus  Friizsche,  after  Euthymius,  in  Marc,  p.  304. 

*'  The  former  is  the  supposition  of  Kuinol,  the  latter  of  Schott. 

**  Hess,  Gesch.  Jesu,  I,  s.  391,  Anm.  i. 
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at  the  same  time  to  explain  them,  nevertheless  proves  that  he  must  have 
attributed  to  this  original  form  a  special  significance,  which,  as  it  appears  from 
the  context,  can  only  have  been  a  magical  one.  This  inclination  to  the  mys- 
terious we  may  now  retrospectively  find  indicated  in  the  application  of  those 
outward  means  which  have  no  relation  to  the  result ;  for  the  mysterious  consists 
precisely  in  the  presentation  of  infinite  power  through  a  finite  medium,  in  the 
combination  of  the  strongest  effect  with  apparently  inefficacious  means. 

If  we  have  been  unable  to  receive  as  historical  the  simple  narrative  given  by 
all  the  synoptical  writers  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  we  are  still 
less  prepared  to  award  this  character  to  the  mysterious  description,  given  by 
Mark  alone,  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  we  must  regard  it  as 
a  product  of  the  legend,  with  more  or  less  addition  from  the  evangelical 
narrator.  The  same  judgment  must  be  pronounced  on  his  narrative  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  icco^s  /xoytAoXos ;  for,  to- 
gether with  the  negative  reasons  already  adduced  against  its  historical  credibility, 
there  are  not  wanting  positive  causes  for  its  mythical  origin,  since  the  prophecy 
relating  to  the  messianic  times,  totc  Stra  Kiaff>5tv  oKowrovrai — rpavrj  h\  iarai 
ykukrau  fAoyikaXtavj  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped^  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
sha// sing  {Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6),  was  in  existence,  and  according  to  Matt.  xL  5,  was 
interpreted  literally. 

If  the  narratives  of  Mark  which  we  have  just  considered,  seem  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  favourable  to  the  natural  explanation,  the  narrative  of  John,  chap, 
ix.,  must,  one  would  think,  be  unfavourable  and  destructive  to  it ;  for  here  the 
question  is  not  concerning  a  blind  man,  whose  malady  having  originated  acci- 
dentally, might  be  easier  to  remove,  but  concerning  a  man  bom  blind.  Never- 
theless, as  the  expositors  of  this  class  are  sharp-sighted,  and  do  not  soon  lose 
courage,  they  are  able  even  here  to  discover  much  in  their  favour.  In  the 
tirst  place,  they  find  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  but  vaguely  described, 
however  definite  the  expression,  b/ind  from  his  birth,  Tv<i^ov  €k  ycverT?  may 
seem  to  sound.  The  statement  of  time  which  this  expression  includes,  Paulus, 
it  is  true,  refrains  from  overthrowing  (though  his  forbearance  is  unwilling  and 
in  fact  incomplete) :  hence  he  has  the  more  urgent  necessity  for  attempting  to 
shake  the  statement  as  to  quality.  Tv<^09  is  not  to  signify  total  blindness, 
and  as  Jesus  tells  the  man  to  go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  not  to  get  himself  le(i 
thither,  he  must  have  still  had  some  glimmering  of  eye-sight,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  himself  find  the  way  thither.  Still  more  help  do  the  rationalistic 
commentators  find  for  themselves  in  the  mode  of  cure  adopted  by  Jesus.  He 
says  beforehand  (v.  4)  he  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  him  7tfhi/e 
it  is  day,  €a>9  i^/xcpa  cWlv,  for  in  the  night  no  man  can  work;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  had  not  the  idea  of  curing  the  blind  man  by  a  mere  word, 
which  he  might  just  as  well  have  uttered  in  the  night — that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  intended  to  undertake  a  medical  or  surgical  operation,  for  which  certainly 
daylight  was  required.  Further,  the  clay,  TnyXos,  which  Jesus  made  with 
his  spittle,  and  with  which  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  is  still 
more  favourable  to  the  natural  explanation  than  the  expression  Trrvo-a?  having 
spit,  in  a  former  case,  and  hence  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  questions  and  con- 
jectures. Whence  did  John  know  that  Jesus  took  nothing  more  than  spittle 
and  dust  to  make  his  eye-salve.  Was  he  himself  present,  or  did  he  understand 
it  merely  from  the  narrative  of  the  cured  blind  man  ?  The  latter  could  not: 
with  his  then  weak  glimmering  of  sight,  correctly  see  what  Jesus  took  :  perhaps 
Jesus  while  he  mixed  a  salve  out  of  other  ingredients  accidentally  spat  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  patient  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  spittle 
made  part  of  the  salve.  Still  more  :  while  or  before  Jesus  put  something  on 
the  eyes,  did  he  not  also  remove  something  by  extraction  or  friction,  or  other- 
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wise  effect  a  change  in  the  state  of  these  organs  ?  This  would  be  an  essential 
fact  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  blind  man  and  the  spectators  for 
a  merely  accessory  circumstance.  Lastly,  the  washing  in  the  pool  of  SikMmi 
which  was  prescribed  to  the  patient  was  perhaps  continued  many  da3rs — ^was  a 
protracted  cure  by  means  of  the  bath — and  the  words  ^kSt  ftkitrm^  ke  iome 
seeing,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  came  thus  after  his  first  bath,  but  thil 
at  a  convenient  time  after  the  completion  of  his  cure,  he  came  again  seeing.*^ 

Bui,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  meaning  here  given  to  i^f^p«  and  i^  is 
too  shallow  even  for  Venturini,*®  and  especially  clashes  with  the  c<Nitext  (v.  5X 
which  throughout  demands  an  interpretation  of  the  words  with  reference  to  tiie 
speedy  departure  of  Jesus.*''    As  to  the  conjecture  that  the  day  was  made  of 
medicinal  ingredients  of  some  kind  or  other,  it  is  the  more  groundless,  since  it 
cannot  be  said  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  only  so  much  is  stated  as  the 
patient  could  learn  by  his  hearing  or  by  a  slight  glimmering  of  light,  for,  od 
this  occasion,  Jesus  undertook  the  cure,  not  in  private,  but  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples.     Concerning  the  further  supposition  of  previous  surgical  oper 
ations,  by  which  the  anointing  and  washing,  alone  mentioned  in  the  text,  are 
reduced  to  mere  accessories,  nothing  more  is  to  be  said,  than  that  by  this 
example  we  may  see  how  completely  the  spirit  of  natural  explanation  despises 
all  restraints,  not  scrupling  to  pervert  the  clearest  words  of  the  text  in  support 
of  its  arbitrary  combinations.     Further,  when,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Jesus  ordered  the  blind  man  to  go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
must  have  had  a  share  of  light,  we  may  remark,  in  opposition  to  this,  that 
Jesus  merely  told  the  patient  whither  he  should  go  (viraycv) ;  how  he  was  to 
go,  whether  alone  or' with  a  guide,  he  left  to  his  own  discretion.     Lastly,  when 
the  closely  connected  words   he  went  his  way,  therefore,  and  washed  and  cvm 
seeing,  dw^Xdcv  ovv  #cai  evii/raro  icai  ^X^c  pxiwiov  (v.  7  ;  com  p.  v.  11)  are  stretched 
out  into  a  process  of  cure  lasting  several  weeks,  it  is  just  as  if  the  words  veni, 
vidi,  via,  were  translated  thus  :  After  my  arrival  I  reconnoitred  for  several 
days,  fought  battles  at  suitable  intervals,  and  finally  remained  conqueror. 

Thus  here  also  the  natural  explanation  will  not  serve  us,  and  we  have  still 
before  us  the  narrative  of  a  man  born  blind,  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus. 
That  the  doubts  already  expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  the  cures  of  the  blind, 
apply  with  increased  force  to  the  case  of  a  man  born  blind,  is  self-evident 
And  they  are  aided  in  this  instance  by  certain  special  critical  reasons.  Not 
one  of  three  first  Evangelists  mentions  this  cure.  Now,  if  in  the  formation  of 
the  apostolic  tradition,  and  in  the  selection  which  it  made  from  among  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  any  kind  of  reason  was  exercised,  it  must  have  taken 
the  shape  of  the  two  following  rules :  6rst,  to  choose  the  greater  mirades 
before  those  apparently  less  important ;  and  secondly,  those  with  which 
edifying  discourses  were  connected,  before  those  which  were  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  first  respect,  it  is  plain  that  the  cure  of  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  as  the  incomparably  more  difficult  miracle,  was  by  all  means  to  be 
chosen  rather  than  that  of  a  man  in  whom  blindness  had  supervened,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  why,  if  Jesus  really  gave  sight  to  a  man  bom  blind, 
nothing  of  this  should  have  entered  into  the  evangelical  tradition,  and  from 
thence  into  the  synoptical  gospels.  It  is  true  that  with  this  consideration  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  miracles,a  regard  to  the  edifying  nature  of  the  discourses 
connected  with  them  might  not  seldom  come  into  collision,  so  that  a  less 
striking,  but  from  the  conversations  which  it  caused,  a  more  instnictiTe 
mirade,  might  be  preferred  to  one  more  striking,  but  presenting  less  of  die 

**  Paulus,  Comm.  4,  s.  472. 
^  Natiirliche  Gesch.  3,  s.  215. 
<7  Vid.  Tholack  and  Lticke,  m  loc 
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latter  kind  of  interest  But  the  cure  of  the  blind  n)an  in  John  is  accompanied 
by  very  remarkable  conversations,  first,  of  Jesus  with  the  disciples,  then,  of  the 
cured  man  with  the  magistrates,  and  lastly  of  Jesus  with  the  cured  man,  such 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  in  the  synoptical  cures  of  the  blind  ;  conversations  in 
which,  if  not  the  entire  course  of  the  dialogue,  at  least  some  aphoristic  pearls 
(as  V.  4,  5,  39),  were  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  of  three  first  Evangelists. 
These  writers,  therefore,  could  not  have  failed  to  introduce  the  cure  of  the 
man  born  blind  into  their  histories,  instead  of  their  less  remarkable  and  less 
edifying  cures  of  the  blind,  if  the  former  had  made  a  part  of  the  evangelical 
tradition  whence  they  drew.  It  might  possibly  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
general  Christian  tradition,  if  it  had  taken  place  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances which  did  not  favour  its  promulgation — if  it  had  been  effected  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  country,  without  further  witnesses.  But  Jesus  performed 
this  miracle  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples ;  it  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  city,  and  was  highly  offensive  to  the  magistracy,  hence  the  affair  must 
have  been  known  if  it  had  really  occurred ;  and  as  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  com- 
mon evangelical  tradition,  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  perhaps  never  did  occur. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  writer  who  attests  it  is  the  Apostle  John.    This,  how- 
ever, is  too  improbable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  incredible  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  narrative,  which  could  thus  hardly  have  proceeded  from  an  eye- 
witness, but  also  from  another  reason.     The  narrator  interprets  the  name 
of  the  pool,  Siloam,  by  the  Greek  A7r€<rraA/x€i'os(v.  7);  a  false  explanation, 
for  one  who  is  sent  is  called  n6j^,  whereas  u>^  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation  signifies  a  waterfall.^^    The  Evangelist,  however,  chose  the  above 
interpretation,  because  he  sought  for  some  significant  relation  between  the 
name  of  the  p>ool,  and  the  sending  thither  of  the  blind  man,  and  thus  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  pool  had  by  a  special  providence  received  the  name  of 
5^/,  because  at  a  future  time  the  Messiah,  as  a  manifestation  of  his  glory,  was 
to  send  thither  a  blind  man.^     Now,  we  grant  that  an  apostle  might  give  a 
grammatically  incorrect  explanation,  in  so  far  as  he  is  not  held  to  be  inspired^ 
and  that  even  a  native  of  Palestine  might  mistake  the  etymology  of  Hebrew 
words,  as  the  Old  Testament  itself  shows ;  nevertheless,  such  a  play  upon  words 
looks  more  like  the  laboured  attempt  of  a  writer  remote  from  the  event,  than 
of  an  eye-witness.     The  eye-witness  would  have  had  enough  of  important 
matters  in  the  miracle  which  he  had  beheld,  and  the  conversation  to  which  he 
had  listened ;  only  a  remote  narrator  could  fall  into  the  triviality  of  trying 
to  extort  a  significant  meaning  from   the  smallest  accessory  circumstance. 
Tholuck  and  Liicke  are  highly  revolted  by  this  allegory,  which,  as  the  latter 
expresses  himself,  approaches  to  absolute  folly,  hence  they  are  unwilling  to 
admit  that  it  proceeded  from  John,  and  regard  it  as  a  gloss.     As,  however,  all 
critical  authorities,  except  one  of  minor  importance,  present  this  particular, 
such  a  position  is  sheer  arbitrariness,  and  the  only  choice  left  us  is  either 
with  Olshausen,  to  edify  ourselves  by  this  interpretation  as  an  apostolic  one,^ 
or,  with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  to  number  it  among  the  indications  that 
the  fourth  gospel  had  not  an  apostolic  origin.^^ 

The  reasons  which  might  prevent  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  or  the 
tradition  whence  he  drew,  from  resting  contented  with  the  cures  of  the  blind 
narrated  by  the  synoptical  writers,  and  thus  induce  the  one  or  the  other  to 
frame  the  history  before  us,  are  already  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing  remarks. 

**  Vid.  Paalos  and  Liicke,  in  loc. 
**  Thas  Euthymius  and  Paulus,  in  loc. 

^  B.  Comm.  2,  s.  230,  where,  however,  he  refers  the  drcoroXfi^yof  to  the  outflow  of  the 
fpirit  proceeding  from  God. 
"  S.  93. 
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# 
The  observation  has  been  already  made  by  others,  that  the  fourth  Evangelic 
has  fewer  miracles  than  the  synoptical  writers,  but  that  this  deficiency  in  num- 
ber is  compensated  by  a  superiority  in  magnitude.**    Thus  while  the  other 
Evangelists  have  simple  paralytics  cured  by  Jesus,  the  fourth  gospel  has  one 
who  had  been  lame  thirty-eight  years ;  while,  in  the  former,  Jesus  resuscitates 
persons  who  had  just  expired,  in  the  latter,  he  calls  back  to  life  one  who  bad 
lain  in  the  grave  four  days,  in  whom  therefore  it  might  be  pr&umed  that  de- 
composition had  begun ;  and  so  here,  instead  of  a  cure  of  simple  blindness, 
we  have  that  of  a  man  born  blind, — a  heightening  of  the  miracle  altogether 
suited  to  the  apologetic  and  dogmatic  tendency  of  this  gospel.     In  what  way 
the  author,  or  the  particular  tradition  which  he  followed,  might  be  led  to  depict 
the  various  details  of  the  narrative,  is  easily  seen.     The  act  of  spitting,  «tiw, 
was  common  in  magical  cures  of  the  eyes ;  clay,  th/Xo?,  was  a  ready  substitute 
for  an  eye-salve,  and  elsewhere  occurs  in  magical  proceedings ;  **  the  command 
to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  may  have  been  an  imitation  of  Elisha's  order, 
that  the  leper  Naaman  should  bathe  seven  times  in  the  river  Jordan.     The 
•conversations  connected  with  the  cure  partly  proceed  from  the  tendency  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  already  remarked  by  Storr,  namely,  to  attest  and  to  render  as 
authentic  as  possible  both  the  cure  of  the  man,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
born  blind,  whence  the  repeated  examination  of  the  cured  man,  and  even  of 
his  parents ;  partly  they  turn  upon  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  expressions* 
blind  and  seeing^  day  and  nighty — a  meaning  which  it  is  true  is  not  foreign  to 
the  synoptical  writers,  but  which  specifically  belongs  to  the  circle  of  images  in 
favour  with  John. 

§  ^6. 

CURES   OF   PARALYTICS.      DID  JESUS   REGARD    DISEASES   AS   PUNISHMENTS.^ 

An  important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind  has 
been  passed  over,  because  it  can  only  be  properly  estimated  in  connexion 
with  a  corresponding  one  in  the  synoptical  narratives  of  the  cure  of  a  paralytic 
(Matt.  ix.  I  ff. ;  Mark  ii.  i  ff.  ;  Luke  v.  17  ff.),  which  we  have  in  the  next 
place  to  consider.  Here  Jesus  first  declares  to  the  sick  man  :  a^ccovrac  croc  al 
afjLopTiai  a-ov,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee^  and  then  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  he  cures  him.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in 
this  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  opinion,  that  any  evil  befalling  an  individual, 
and  especially  disease,  was  a  punishment  of  his  sins  ;  an  opinion  which, 
presented  in  its  main  elements  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xxvi.  14  ff. ;  Deut 
xxviii.  15  ff. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  15,  18  f.)  was  expressed  in  the  most  definite 
manner  by  the  later  Jews.^  Had  we  possessed  that  synoptical  narrative  only, 
we  must  have  believed  that  Jesus  shared  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporary 
fellow-countrymen  on  this  subject,  since  he  proves  his  authority  to  foq^iire 
sins  (as  the  cause  of  disease)  by  an  example  of  his  power  to  cure  disease  (the 
consequence  of  sin).  But,  it  is  said,  there  are  other  passages  where  Jesus 
directly  contradicts  this  Jewish  opinion  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  what  he  then 
says  to  the  paralytic  was  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  ideas  of  the  sick  man, 
intended  to  promote  his  cure.* 

The  principal  passage  commonly  adduced  in  support  of  this  position,  is 
the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  man  bom  blind,  which  was  last  con- 

''  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  79  ;  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  s.  122. 
**  Wetstein,  in  loc 

>  Nedarim  f.   xli.  I.     (Schbttgen,  I,  p.  93):  Dixit  R,  Chija  Jit,     Abba:  nuUms  4igntm 
a  morbo  sno  sana/ur^  donee  ipsi  omnia  peccata  remissa  sint. 
"  Hase,  L.  J.  §  73.     Fritzsche,  in  Matt.,  p.  335. 
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sidered  (John  ix.  1-3).  Here  the  disciples,  seeing  on  the  road  the  man 
ijvhom  they  knew  to  have  been  blind  from  his  birth,  put  to  Jesus  the  question, 
whether  his  blindness  was  the  consequence  of  his  own  sins,  or  of  those  of 
his  parents  ?  The  case  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  on  the  Jewish  theory  of 
retribution.  With  respect  to  diseases  which  attach  themselves  to  a  man  in 
his  course  through  life,  an  observer  who  has  once  taken  a  certain  bias,  may 
easily  discover  or  assume  some  peculiar  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  this  man 
as  their  cause.  With  respect  to  inborn  diseases,  on  the  contrary^  though  the 
ol^  Hebraic  opinion  (Exod.  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  v.  9 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  29),  it  is  true, 
presented  the  explanation  that  by  these  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited 
on  their  posterity :  yet  as,  for  human  regulations,  the  Mosaic  law  itself 
ordained  that  each  should  suffer  for  his  own  sins  alone  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  >  2 
Kings  xiv.  6);  and  as  also,  in  relation  to  the  penal  justice  of  the  Divine 
Being,  the  prophets  predicted  a  similar  dispensation  (Jer.  xxxi.  30 ;  Ezek. 
xviii.  19  f.);  rabbinical  acumen  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sup>posing,  that 
men  so  afQicted  might  probably  have  sinned  in  their  mother's  womb,^  and 
this  was  doubtless  the  notion  which  the  disciples  had  in  view  in  their  question 
V.  2,  Jesus  says,  in  answer,  that  neither  for  his  own  sin  nor  for  that  of  his 
parents,  did  this  man  come  into  the  world  blind ;  but  in  order  that  by  the 
cure  which  he,  as  the  Messiah,  would  effect  in  him,  he  might  be  an  instrument 
in  manifesting  the  miraculous  power  of  God.  This  is  generally  understood 
as  if  Jesus  repudiated  the  whole  opinion,  that  disease  and  other  evils  were 
essentially  punishments  of  sin.  But  the  words  of  Jesus  are  expressly  limited 
to  the  case  before  him ;  he  simply  says,  that  this  particular  misfortune  had 
its  foundation,  not  in  the  guilt  of  the  individual,  but  in  higher  providential 
designs.  The  supposition  that  his  expressions  had  a  more  general  sense,  and 
included  a  repudiation  of  the  entire  Jewish  opinion,  could  only  be  warranted 
by  other  more  decided  declarations  from  him  to  that  effect.  As,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  above  observations,  a  narrative  is  found  in  the 
synoptical  gospels  which,  simply  interpreted,  implies  the  concurrence  of  Jesus 
in  the  prevalent  opinion,  the  question  arises :  which  is  easier,  to  regard  the 
expression  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptical  narratives  as  an  accommodation,  or  that 
in  John  as  having  relation  solely  to  the  case  immediately  before  him  ? — a 
question  which  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative  by  every  one 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  knows  the  difficulties  attending  the  hypothesis  of 
accommodation  as  applied  to  the  expressions  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  and  on 
ihc  other,  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  that  in  the  passage  in  question 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  declaration 
of  Jesus  had  a  more  general  meaning. 

It  is  true  that  according  to  correct  principles  of  intepretation,  one  Evange- 
list ought  not  to  be  explained  immediately  by  another,  and  in  the  present 
case  it  is  very  possible  that  while  the  synoptical  writers  ascribe  to  Jesus  the 
common  opinion  of  his  age,  the  more  highly  cultivated  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  may  make  him  reject  it :  but  that  he  also  confined  the  rejection  of  the 
ciurent  opinion  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  that  single  case,  is  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  represents  Jesus  as  speaking  on  another  occasion. 
When,  namely,  Jesus  says  to  the  man  who  had  been  lame  thirty-eight  years 
(John  V.)  and  had  just  been  cured, /ii/Kcrt  d/xopravc,  iva  fi^  x€ip6v  rC  o-ot 
yonrfTtu  (v.  1 4),  Sin  no  niore^  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee ;  this  is  equivalent 
to  his  saying  to  the  paralytic  whom  he  was  about  to  cure,  d(^«ovrcu  o-oc  al 

*  Sanhedr.  f.  xcL  2,  and  Bereschith  Rabba  f.  xxxviii.  i.  (Lightfoot,  p.  1050) :  Antonius 
interrogavU  Rabbi  {Judam) :  a  quonam  tempore  incipit  mcUus  affectus  prarvalere  in  homine  ? 
an  a  tempore  formcUionis  ejus  (tnutero),  an  a  tempore  process ionis  ejus  (ex  utero)?  Dicit  ei 
Kabbi :  a  tempore  formationis  ejus. 
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afAapriajL  <rov,  /Ay  sins  are  forgiven  thee  :  in  the  one  case  disease  is  removed,  in 
the  other  threatened,  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  But  here  again  the  expositors 
to  whom  it  is  not  agreeable  that  Jesus  should  hold  an  opinion  which  thej 
reject,  find  a  means  of  evading  the  direct  sense  of  the  words.  Jesus,  say 
they,  perceived  that  the  particular  disease  of  this  man  was  a  natural  coose- 
quence  of  certain  excesses,  and  warned  him  from  a  repetition  of  these  as 
calculated  to  bring  on  a  more  dangerous  relapse.^  But  an  insight  into  the 
natural  connexion  between  certain  excesses  and  certain  diseases  as  their 
consequence,  is  far  more  removed  from  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  age  in 
which  Jesus  lived,  than  the  notion  of  a  positive  connexion  between  sin  in 
general  and  disease  as  its  punishment;  hence,  if  we  are  nevertheless  to  ascribe 
the  former  sense  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  it  must  be  very  distinctly  conveyed  in 
the  text.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  whole  narrative  there  is  no  intimation  of 
any  particular  excess  on  the  part  of  the  man  ;  the  words  fir/xm  afta^rarc, 
relate  only  to  sin  in  general,  and  to  supply  a  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the 
sick  man,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquainted  the  former  with  the 
connexion  between  his  sufferings  and  a  particular  sin,^  is  the  most  arbitiary 
fiction.  What  exposition  !  for  the  sake  of  evading  a  result  which  is  dc^jmaii- 
cally  unwelcome,  to  extend  the  one  passage  (John  ix.)  to  a  generality  of 
meaning  not  really  belonging  to  it,  to  elude  the  other  (Matt,  ix.)  by  the 
hypothesis  of  accommodation,  and  forcibly  to  aflfix  to  a  third  Qohn  v.)  a 
modern  idea ;  whereas  if  the  first  passagebe  only  permitted  to  say  no  more  than 
it  actually  says,  the  direct  meaning  of  the  other  two  may  remain  unviolated ! 
But  another  passage,  and  that  a  synoptical  one,  is  adduced  in  vindication 
of  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the  popular  opinion  in  question.  This  passage 
is  Luke  xiii.  1  ff.,  where  Jesus  is  told  of  the  Galileans  whom  Pilate  had  caused 
to  be  slain  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  of  others  who  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tower.  From  what  follows,  we  must  suppose  the 
informants  to  have  intimated  their  opinion  that  these  calamities  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  divine  visitation  for  the  peculiar  wickedness  of  the  parties  so 
signally  destroyed.  Jesus  replied  that  they  must  not  suppose  those  men  to 
have  been  especially  sinful ;  they  themselves  were  in  no  degree  better,  and 
unless  they  repented  would  meet  with  a  similar  destruction.  Truly  it  is  not 
clear  how  in  these  expressions  of  Jesus  a  repudiation  of  the  popular  notion 
can  be  found.  If  Jesus  wished  to  give  his  voice  in  opposition  to  this,  he 
must  either  have  said :  you  are  equally  great  sinners,  though  you  may  not 
perish  bodily  in  the  same  manner;  or  :  do  you  believe  that  those  men  perished 
on  account  of  their  sins  ?  No  !  the  contrary  may  be  seen  in  you,  who,  not- 
withstanding your  wickedness,  are  not  thus  smitten  with  death.  On  the 
contrary,  the  expressions  of  Jesus  as  given  by  Luke  can  only  have  the  follow- 
ing sense :  that  those  men  have  already  met  with  such  calamities  is  no 
evidence  of  their  peculiar  wickedness,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  hitherto  spared  the  like,  is  an  evidence  of  your  greater  worth ;  on  the 
contrary,  earlier  or  later,  similar  judgments  falling  on  you  will  attest  your 
equal  guilt : — whereby  the  supposed  law  of  the  connexion  between  the  sin 
and  misfortune  of  every  individual  is  confirmed,  not  overthrown.  This  vulgar 
Hebrew  opinion  concerning  sickness  and  evil,  is  indeed  in  contradiction  with 
that  esoteric  view,  partly  Essene,  partly  Ebionite,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  and 
elsewhere,  and  according  to  which  the  righteous  in  this  generation  are  the 
sufiering,  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  but  both  opinions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  by  an  unprejudiced  exegesis,  and  the  contradictioQ 

^  Paulus  Comm.  4»  s.  264 ;  Lticke,  2,  s.  22. 
'  This  is  done  by  Tholuck,  in  loc 
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ifrhichwe  find  between  them  authorizes  us  neither  to  put  a  forced  construction 
on  the  one  class  of  expressions,  nor  to  deny  them  to  have  really  come  from 
Jesus,  since  we  cannot  calculate  how  he  may  have  solved  for  himself  the 
opposition  between  two  ideas  of  the  world,  presented  to  him  by  different 
sides  of  the  Jewish  culture  of,  that  age. 

As  regards  the  above-mentioned  cure,  the  synoptical  writers  make  Jesus 
in  his  reply  to  the  messengers  of  the  Baptist,  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  lame 
walked  (Matt  xL  5),  and  at  another  time  the  people  wonder  when,  among 
other  miracles,  they  see  thi  maimed  to  be  whole  and  the  lame  to  walk  (Matt. 
XV.  31).  In  the  place  of  the  lame,  \iaKoi^  paralytics^  irapoAvriKot,  are  else- 
where brought  forward  (Matt.  iv.  24),  and  especially  in  the  detailed  histories 
of  cures  relating  to  this  kind  of  sufferers  (as  Matt.  ix.  i  if.  parall,  viii.  5, 
parall.),  irapoAvrucol,  and  not  x<**^^  ^^  named.  The  sick  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (John  v.  5)  belongs  probably  to  the  xioKok  spoken  of  in  v.  3  ;  there 
also  ^pol,  withered,  are  mentioned,  and  in  Matt  xii.  9  ff.  parall.  we  find  the 
cure  of  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.  As  however  the  three  last  named 
cures  will  return  to  us  under  different  heads,  all  that  remains  here  for  our 
examination  is  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  Matt  ix.  i  ff.  paralL 

As  the  de6nitions  which  the  ancient  physicians  give  of  paralysis,  though 
they  all  show  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  lameness,  yet  leave  it  undecided 
whether  the  lameness  was  total  or  partial ;  ^  and  as,  besides,  no  strict  adhe- 
rence to  medical  technicalities  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Evangelists,  we  must 
gather  what  they  understand  by  paralytics  from  their  own  descriptions  of  such 
X)atients.  In  the  present  passage,  we  read  of  the  paralytic  that  he  was  borne 
on  a  bed  kXCvtjj  and  that  to  enable  him  to  arise  and  carry  his  bed  was  an  un- 
precedented wonder  9rap<£&>fov,  whence  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  lame, 
at  least  in  the  feet  While  here  there  is  no  mention  of  pains,  or  of  an  acute 
character  of  disease,  in  another  narrative  (Matt  viii.  6)  these  are  evidently 
presupposed  when  the  centui;ion  says  that  his  servant  is  sick  of  the  palsy, 
grievously  tormented,  ^i^XtfrajL — ira/McAvriico?,  Sctvcos  Paaavil^oficvos ;  so  that 
under  paralytics  in  the  gospels  we  have  at  one  time  to  understand  a  lameness 
without  pain,  at  another  a  painful,  gouty  disease  of  the  limbs. "^ 

In  the  description  of  the  scene  in  which  the  paralytic  (Matt  ix.  i  ff.  parall.) 
is  brought  to  Jesus,  there  is  a  remarkable  gradation  in  the  three  accounts. 
Matthew  says  simply,  that  as  Jesus,  after  an  excursion  to  the  opposite  shore, 
returned  to  Capernaum,  there  was  brought  to  him  a  paralytic,  stretched  on  a 
bed.  Luke  describes  particularly  how  Jesus,  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude, 
chiefly  Pharisees  and  scribes,  taught  and  healed  in  a  certain  house,  and  how 
the  bearers,  because  on  account  of  the  press  they  could  not  reach  Jesus,  let 
the  sick  man  down  to  him  through  the  roof.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  structure 
of  oriental  houses,  which  had  a  flat  roof,  to  which  an  opening  led  from  the 
upper  story ;  ^  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  rabbinical  manner  of  speaking,  in 
which  to  the  via  per  portum  (D^nnD  in)  was  opposed  the  via  per  tectum 
(lUa  TM)  as  a  no  less  ordinary  way  for  reaching  the  iv^i^v  upper  story  or 
chamber^  we  cannot  under  the  expression  KaBi.€vax  Sia  twv  Kcpafuuv,  to  let  down 
through  the  tiling,  understand  anything  else  than  that  the  bearers— who,  either 
by  means  of  stairs  leading  thither  directly  from  the  street,  or  from  the  roof  of 
a  neighbouring  house,  gained  access  to  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  Jesus 
was, — let  down  the  sick  man  with  his  bed,  apparently  by  cords,  through  the 
opening  already  existing  in  the  roof.     Mark,  who,  while  with  Matthew  he 

*  See  the  examples  in  Wetstein,  N.  T.  i,  s.  284,  and  in  Wahl's  Clavis. 
7  Comp.  Winer,  Realw.,  and  Frilzsche,  in  Matt.  p.  194*     _^ 

*  Winer,  ut  sup.  Art.  Dach. 
'  Lightfoot,  p.  601. 
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places  the  scene  at  Capernaum,  agrees  with  Luke  in  the  description  of  ihe 
great  crowd  and  the  consequent  ascent  to  the  roof^  goes  yet  further  than  Lake, 
not  only  in  determining  the  number  of  the  bearers  to  be  four,  but  also  in 
making  them,  regardless  of  the  opening  already  existing,  uncover  the  roof  and 
let  down  the  sick  man  through  an  aperture  newly  broken. 

If  we  ask  here  also  in  which  direction,  upwards  or  downwards,  the  dimaz 
may  most  probably  have  been  formed,  the  narrative  of  Mark,  which  stands  at 
the  summit,  has  so  many  difficulties  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  nearest 
the  truth.  For  not  only  have  opponents  asked,  how  could  the  roof  be  brdcen 
open  without  injury  to  those  beneath  ?  ^^  but  Olshausen  himself  admits  that 
the  disturbance  of  the  roof,  covered  with  tiles,  partakes  of  the  extravagant.^ 
To  avoid  this,  many  expositors  suppose  that  Jesus  taught  either  in  the  inner 
court,  *^  or  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  house, ^^  and  that  the  bearers  only 
broke  down  a  part  of  the  parapet  in  order  to  let  down  the  sick  man  more  con- 
veniently. But  both  the  phrase,  3ia  Ttav  Ktpdfjuov,  in  Luke,  and  the  expressions 
of  Mark,  render  this  conception  of  the  thing  impossible,  since  here  neither 
can  oTtyy  mean  parapet,  nor  Airocrreydito  the  breaking  of  the  i>arapet,  while 
cfopvTTO)  can  only  mean  the  breaking  of  a  hole.  Thus  the  disturbance  of  the 
roof  subsists,  but  this  is  further  rendered  improbable  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  altogether  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  door  in  every  ro<^ 
Hence  help  has  been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  the  bearers  indeed  used 
the  door  previously  there,  but  because  this  was  too  narrow  for  the  bed  of  the 
patient,  they  widened  it  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  tiles.^*  Still,  how- 
ever, there  remains  the  danger  to  those  below,  and  the  words  imply  an  opening 
actually  made,  not  merely  widened. 

But  dangerous  and  superfluous  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  reality, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  how  Mark,  wishing  further  to  elaborate  the  narrative  of 
Luke,  might  be  led  to  add  such  a  feature.  Luke  had  said  that  the  sick  man 
was  let  down,  so  that  he  descended  in  the  midst  before  Jesus,  ^irpoo-^cr  tov 
'Iiyo-ou.  How  could  the  people  precisely  hit  upon  this  place,  unless  Jesus 
accidentally  stood  under  the  door  of  the  roof,  except  by  breaking  open  the 
roof  above  the  spot  where  they  knew  him  to  be  (d^corcyeurav  rrp^  crrcyip  oitw 
rjy)  ?  ^5  This  trait  Mark  the  more  gladly  seized  because  it  was  adapted  to 
place  in  the  strongest  light  the  zeal  which  confidence  in  Jesus  infused  into 
the  people,  and  which  was  to  be  daunted  by  no  labour.  This  last  interest 
seems  to  be  the  key  also  to  Luke's  departure  from  Matthew.  In  Matthew, 
who  makes  the  bearers  bring  the  paralytic  to  Jesus  in  the  ordinary  way, 
doubtless  regarding  the  laborious  conveyance  of  the  sick  man  on  his  bed  as 
itself  a  proof  of  their  faith,  it  is  yet  less  evident  wherein  Jesus  sees  their  feith. 
If  the  original  form  of  the  history  was  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  first 
gospel,  the  temptation  might  easily  arise  to  make  the  bearers  devise  a  more 
conspicuous  means  of  evincing  their  faith,  which,  since  the  scene  was  already 
described  as  happening  in  a  great  crowd,  might  appear  to  be  most  suitably 
found  in  the  uncommon  way  in  which  they  contrived  to  bring  their  sick  man 
to  Jesus. 

But  even  the  account  of  Matthew  we  cannot  regard  as  a  true  narrative  of  a 
fact     It  has  indeed  been  attempted  to  represent  the  result  as  a  natural  one^ 

'0  Woolston,  Disc.  4. 
"  I,  s.  310  f. 

^^  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  166,  Anm.  66. 

*'  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Paulus,  L.  J.  I,  a,  s.  238.     Otherwise  exe^.  Handb. 
I,  b,  s.  505. 
^*  Thus  Lightfoot,  Kuinol,  Olshausen,  in  loc. 
^^  Vid.  Fritzsche,  in  Marc.,  p.  52. 
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by  explaining  the  state  of  the  man  to  be  a  nervous  weakness,  the  worst 
symptom  of  which  was  the  idea  of  the  sick  man  that  his  disease  must  continue 
as  a  punishment  of  his  sin  ;  ^®  reference  has  been  made  to  analogous  cases  of 
a  rapid  psychical  cure  of  lameness  ;  ^^  and  a  subsequent  use  of  long-continued 
curative  means  has  been  supposed.^^  But  the  first  and  last  expedients  are 
purely  arbitrary ;  and  if  in  the  alleged  analogies  there  may  be  some  truth,  yet 
it  is  always  incomparably  more  probable  that  histories  of  cures  of  the  lame 
and  paralytic  in  accordance  with  messianic  expectation,  should  be  formed  by 
the  legend,  than  that  they  should  really  have  happened.  In  the  passage  of 
Isaiah  already  quoted  (xxxv.  6),  it  was  promised  in  relation  to  the  messianic 
time :  th^n  s/iall  the  lami  man  leap  as  a  hart^  ror^  aXcircu  a>$  IAxk^o?  6  ^)Qsi)^%y 
and  in  the  same  connexion,  v.  3,  the  prophet  addresses  to  the  feeble  knees 
ywara  irapaXtXvfitya  the  exhortation,  £e  strong,  la'xo<raT€,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  particulars,  must  have  been  understood  literally,  of  a  miracle 
to  be  expected  from  the  Messiah,  since  Jesus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
among  other  proofs  that  he  was  the  ipxoficvo^  adduced  this  :  x*"^^  frepurarowri, 
the  lame  walk, 

§  97. 

INVOLUNTARY  CURES. 

Occasionally  in  their  general  statements  concerning  the  curative  power  of 
Jesus^  the  synoptical  writers  remark,  that  all  kinds  of  sick  people  only  sought 
to  touch  Jesus,  or  to  lay  hold  on  the  hem  of  his  garment,  in  order  to  be  healed, 
and  that  immediately  on  this  slight  contact,  a  cure  actually  followed  (Matt. 
xiv.  36  ;  Mark  iii.  10,  vi.  56 ;  Luke  vi.  19).  In  these  cases  Jesus  operated, 
not,  as  we  have  hitherto  always  seen,  with  a  precise  aim  towards  any  particular 
sufferer,  but  on  entire  masses,  without  taking  special  notice  of  each  indivi- 
dual ;  his  power  of  healing  appears  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  reside  in  his 
will,  but  in  his  body  and  its  coverings ;  he  does  not  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
dispense  its  virtues,  but  is  subject  to  have  them  drawn  from  him  without  his 
consent 

Of  this  species  of  cure  again  a  detailed  example  is  preserved  to  us,  in  the 
history  of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood,  which  all  the  synoptical 
writers  give,  and  interweave  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  history  of  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  making  Jesus  cure  the  woman  on  his  way 
to  the  ruler's  house  (Matt.  ix.  20  ff. ;  Mark  v.  25  ff.  ;  Luke  viii.  43  ff.).  On 
comparing  the  account  of  the  incident  in  the  several  Evangelists,  we  might  in 
this  mstance  be  tempted  to  regard  that  of  Luke  as  the  original,  because  it 
seems  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  uniform  connexion  of  the  two  histories. 
As,  namely,  the  duration  of  the  woman's  sufferings  is  fixed  by  all  the  narrators 
at  twelve  years,  so  Luke,  whom  Mark  follows,  gives  twelve  years  also  as  the 
age  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  a  numerical  similarity  which  might  be  a  suf!i- 
cient  inducement  to  associate  the  two  histories  in  the  evangelical  tradition. 
But  this  reason  is  far  too  isolated  by  itself  to  warrant  a  decision,  which  can 
only  proceed  from  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  three  narratives  in  their 
various  details.  Matthew  describes  the  woman  simply  as  yvv^i  alfjLoppoowra 
3a»3cica  cny,  which  signifies  that  she  had  for  twelve  years  been  subject  to  an 
important  loss  of  blood,  probably  in  the  form  of  excessive  menstruation. 

>*  Paolus,  exeg.  Handbi  i,b,  s.  498,  501. 

>7  Bengel,  Gnomon,  I,  245,  ed.  2.     Paulus,  s.  502,  again  takes  an  obvious  fable  in  Livy 
iL  36  for  a  history,  capable  of  a  natural  explanation. 
*<*  Paulas,  ut  sup.  s.  501. 
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Luke^  the  reputed  physician,  shows  himself  here  in  no  degree  favourable  to 
his  professional  brethren^  for  he  adds  that  the  woman  had  spent  all  her  living 
on  physicians  without  obtaining  any  help  from  them.  Mark,  yet  nKMne  un- 
favourable, says  that  she  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  pMysicians^  and 
was  nothing  bettered^  but  rather  grew  worse.  Those  who  surround  Jesus  when 
the  woman  approaches  him  are,  according  to  Matthew,  his  disciples,  according 
to  Mark  and  Luke,  a  thronging  multitude.  After  all  the  narrators  have  de- 
scribed how  the  woman,  as  timid  as  she  was  believing,  came  behind  Jesus  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  Mark  and  Luke  state  that  she  was  imme- 
diately healed,  but  that  Jesus,  being  conscious  of  the  egress  of  curative  power, 
asked  who  touched  me  ?  The  disciples,  astonished,  ask  in  return,  how  he  can 
distinguish  a  single  touch  amidst  so  general  a  thronging  and  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  According  to  Luke,  he  persists  in  his  assertion ;  according  to  Mark, 
he  looks  inquiringly  around  him  in  order  to  discover  the  party  who  had 
touched  him  :  then,  according  to  both  these  Evangelists,  the  woman  approaches 
trembling,  falls  at  His  feet  and  confesses  all,  whereupon  Jesus  gives  her  the 
tranquillizing  assurance  that  her  faith  has  made  her  whole.  Matt|iew  has  not 
this  complex  train  of  circumstances ;  he  merely  states  that  after  the  toacfa 
Jesus  looked  round,  discovered  the  woman,  and  announced  to  her  that  her 
faith  had  wrought  her  cure. 

This  difference  is  an  important  one,  and  we  neen  not  greatly  wonder  that 
it  induced  Storr  to  suppose  two  separate  cures  of  women  afflicted  in  the  same 
manner.^  To  this  expedient  he  was  yet  more  decidedly  determined  by  the 
still  wider  divergencies  in  the  narrative  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  a  narrative  which  is  interlaced  with  the  one  before  us ;  it  is,  however, 
this  vfery  interlacement  which  renders  it  totally  impossible  to  imagine  that 
Jesus,  twice,  on  both  occasions  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  restore  to  life  the 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  ruler  (apx^^)*  ctired  a  woman  who  had  had  an  issue  of 
blood  twelve  years.  While,  on  this  consideration,  criticism  has  long  ago 
decided  for  the  singleness  of  the  fact  on  which  the  narratives  are  founded,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  given  the  preference  to  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  the 
most  vivid  and  circumstantial.^  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
Mark's  addition  aXXa  fiaXXov  tU  to  xtipov  iXOovo'a,  but  rather  grew  worse,  is 
merely  a  finishing  touch  from  his  own  imagination  to  the  expression  ovjcmjx'"'^ 
xnr*  ouScvo?  B€pa'jr€v^vai.  neither  could  be  healed  of  any,  which  he  found  in  Loke; 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  reason  for  regarding  this  particular  of  Luke's  as 
an  inference  of  his  own  by  which  he  has  amplified  the  simple  statement 
alfjLoppoovo'a  SwS€Ka  h^,  which  Matthew  gives  without  any  addition.  If  the 
woman  had  been  ill  twelve  years^  she  must,  it  was  thought,  during  that  period 
have  frequently  had  recourse  to  physicians :  and  as,  when  contrasted  with 
the  inefficiency  of  the  physicians,  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus,  which  in- 
stantaneously wrought  a  cure,  appeared  in  all  the  more  brilliant  a  light ;  so 
in  the  legend,  or  in  the  imagination  of  the  narrators,  there  grew  up  these 
additions.  What  if  the  same  observation  applied  to  the  other  differences? 
That  the  woman  according  to  Matthew  also,  only  touched  Jesus  from  behind, 
implied  the  effort  and  the  hope  to  remain  concealed;  that  Jesus  immediately 
looked  round  after  her,  implied  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  touch.  This 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  woman  became  the  more  accountable,  and  this  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  Jesus  the  more  marvellous,  the  greater  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  Jesus  and  pressed  upon  him  ;  hence  the  companionship  of  the 
disciples  in  Matthew  is  by  the  other  two  Evangelists  chs^aged  into  a  throngi^ 

^  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Geschichte  und  der  Briefe  Job.,  s.  351  £ 
'  Schulz,  at  sup.  s.  317  ;  Olshausen,  I,  s.  322. 
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of  the  multitude  (fikarti^rbv  ox^y  crw^At^orra  crc).  Again,  Matthew  mentions 
that  Jesus  looked  round  after  the  woman  touched  him  ;  on  this  circumstance 
the  supposition  might  be  founded  that  he  had  perceived  her  touch  in  a  peculiar 
manner ;  hence  the  scene  was  further  worked  up,  and  we  are  shown  how 
Jesus,  though  pressed  on  all  sides,  had  yet  a  special  consciousness  of  that 
particular  touch  by  the  healing  power  which  it  had  drawn  from  him ;  while 
the  simple  feature  ^irt<rrpa<^ct$  koi  i8d)v  avr^v,  Ae  turned  him  about^  and  when  he 
saw  her^  in  Matthew,  is  transformed  into  an  inquiry  and  a  searching  glance 
around  upon  the  crowd  to  discover  the  woman,  who  then  is  represented  as 
coming  forward,  tremSling,  to  make  her  confession.  Lastly,  on  a  comparison 
of  Matt  xiv.  36,  the  point  of  this  narrative,  even  as  given  in  the  first  gospel, 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  simply  to  touch  the  clothes  of  Jesus  had  in  itself 
a  healing  efficacy.  Accordingly,  in  the  propagation  of  this  history,  there  was 
a  continual  effort  to  make  the  result  follow  immediately  on  the  touch,  and 
to  represent  Jesus  as  remaining,  even  after  the  cure,  for  some  time  uncertain 
with  respect  to  the  individual  who  had  touched  him,  a  circumstance  which  is 
in  contradiction  with  that  superior  knowledge  elsewhere  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Thus,  under  every  aspect,  the  narrative  in  the  first  gospel  presents  itself  as 
the  earlier  and  more  simple,  that  of  the  second  and  third  as  a  later  and  more 
embellished  formation  of  the  legend. 

As  regards  the  common  substance  of  the  narratives,  it  has  in  recent  times 
been  a  difficulty  to  all  theologians,  whether  orthodox  or  rationalistic,  that  the 
curative  power  of  Jesus  should  have  been  exhibited  apart  from  his  volition. 
Paulus  and  Olshausen  agree  in  the  opinion,*  that  the  agency  of  Jesus  is  thus 
reduced  too  completely  into  the  domain  of  physical  nature ;  that  Jesus  would 
then  be  like  a  magnetiser  who  in  operating  on  a  nervous  patient  is  conscious 
of  a  diminution  of  strength,  or  like  a  charged  electrical  battery,  which  a  mere 
touch  will  discharge.  Such  an  ide^  of  Christ,  thinks  Olshausen,  is  repugnant 
to  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  determines  the  fulness  of  power  resident 
in  Jesus  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  governance  of  his  will ;  and  this  will 
to  have  been  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  persons  to 
be  healed.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  Jesus  fully  recognized  the  woman 
even  without  seeing  her,  and  considering  that  she  might  be  spiritually  won 
over  to  him  by  this  bodily  succour,  he  consciously  communicated  to  her  an 
influx  of  his  curative  power ;  but  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  her  false  shame 
and  constrain  her  to  a  confession,  he  behaved  as  if  he  knew  not  who  had 
touched  him.  But  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  means 
nothing  else  than  the  advanced  religious  culture  of  our  age,  which  cannot 
appropriate  the  antiquated  ideas  of  the  Bible.  Now  this  consciousness  must 
be  neutral  where  we  are  concerned,  not  with  the  dogmatical  appropriation, 
but  purely  with  the  exegetical  discovery  of  the  biblical  ideas.  The  interfer- 
ence of  this  alleged  Christian  consciousness  is  the  secret  of  the  majority  of 
exegetical  errors,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  has  led  the  above  named 
commentator^- astray  from  the  evident  sense  of  the  text  For  the  question  of 
Jesus  in  both  the  more  detailed  nai>a.tives  T19  6  ai/ra/Aevo9  /lou ;  who  touched 
me  1  repeated  as  it  is  in  Luke,  and  strengthened  as  it  is  in  Mark  by  a  search- 
ing glance  around,  has  the  appearance  of  being  meant  thoroughly  in  earnest ; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  object  of  these  two  Evangelists  to  place  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  curative  power  of  Jesus  in  a  particularly  clear  light  by  showing 
that  the  mere  touching  of  his  clothes  accompanied  by  faith,  no  previous 
knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  person  who  touched,  nor  so  much  as  a  word 

'  Exeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  524  f.  ;  bibL  Comm.  I,  s.  324  f.  ;  comp.  Koster,  Imroanuel,  s. 
201  if. 
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from  him,  being  requisite,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  cure.  Nay,  even  origin- 
ally,  in  the  more  concise  account  of  Matthew,  the  expressions  wpoa^XBcwa 
oiTKrOtv  rjil/aro  having  come  behind  him,  she  touched^  and  lirurrpa^cts  koI  11^ 
avrrp^  he  turned  him  about^  and  when  he  saw  fier^  clearly  imply  that  Jesus  knew 
the  woman  only  after  she  had  touched  him.  If  then,  it  is  not  to  be  proved 
that  Jesus  had  a  knowledge  of  the  woman  previous  to  her  cure  and  a  special 
will  tp  heal  her ;  nothing  remains  for  those  who  will  not  admit  an  involuntary 
exhibition  of  curative  power  in  Jesus,  but  to  suppose  in  him  a  constant 
general  will  to  cure,  with  which  it  was  only  necessary  that  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  diseased  person  should  concur,  in  order  to  product  an  actual  cur&  But 
that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  special  direction  of  the  will  to  the  cure 
of  this  woman  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  she  was  restored  to  health,  simply  by  her 
faith,  without  even  touching  his  clothes,  is  assuredly  not  the  idea  of  the 
Evangelists.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  intention  to  substitute  for  an  indi- 
vidual act  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  the  touch  on  the  part  of  the  sick 
person ;  this  it  is  which,  instead  of  the  former,  brings  into  action  the  latent 
power  of  Jesus  :  so  that  the  materialistic  character  of  the  representation  is  not 
in  this  way  to  be  avoided. 

A  step  further  was  necessary  to  the  rationalistic  interpretation,  which  not 
only  with  modern  supranaturahsm  regards  as  incredible  the  unconscious  efflux 
of  curative  power  from  Jesus,  but  also  denies  in  general  any  efl9ux  of  such 
power,  and  yet  wishes  to  preserve  unattainted  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
Evangelists.  According  to  this  system,  Jesus  was  led  to  ask  who  touched 
him,  solely  because  he  felt  himself  held  back  in  his  progress  ;  the  assertion 
that  consciousness  of  a  departure  of  power,  Svva^u?  ^^cXdovo-o,  was  the  cause 
of  his  question,  is  a  mere  inference  of  the  two  narrators,  of  whom  the  one, 
Mark,  actually  gives  it  as  his  own  observation  ;  and  it  is  only  Luke  who 
incorporates  it  with  the  question  of  Jesus.  The  cure  of  the  woman  was 
effected  by  means  of  her  exalted  confidence,  in  consequence  of  which  when 
she  touched  the  hem  of  Jesus  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  shuddering  in  her 
whole  nervous  system,  which  probably  caused  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
relaxed  vessels ;  at  the  first  moment  she  could  only  believe,  not  certainly 
know  that  she  was  cured,  and  only  by  degrees,  probably  after  the  use  of 
means  recommended  to  her  by  Jesus,  did  the  malady  entirely  cease.*  Bat 
who  can  represent  to  himself  the  timid  touch  of  a  sick  woman  whose  design 
was  to  remain  concealed,  and  whose  faith  rendered  her  certain  of  obtaining 
a  cure  by  the  slightest  touch,  as  a  grasp  which  arrested  the  progress  of  Jesus, 
])ressed  upon  as  he  was,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  by  the  crowd  ?  Fur- 
ther, what  a  vast  conception  of  the  power  of  confidence  is  demanded  by  the 
opinion,  that  it  healed  a  disease  of  twelve  years'  duration  without  the  concur- 
rence of  any  real  force  on  the  part  of  Jesus !  Lastly,  if  the  Evangelists  are 
supposed  to  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  an  inference  of  their  own  (thai 
healing  efficacy  had  gone  out  of  him) — if  they  are  supposed  to  have  descnbed 
a  gradual  cure  as  an  instantaneous  one ;  then,  with  the  renunciation  of  these 
particulars  all  warrant  for  the  historical  reality  of  the  entire  narrative  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  all  necessity  for  troubling  ourselves  with 
the  natural  interpretation. 

In  fact,  if  we  only  examine  the  narrative  before  us  somewhat  more  closely, 
and  compare  it  with  kindred  anecdotes,  we  cannot  remain  in  doubt  as  to  its 
proper  character.  As  here  and  in  some  other  passages  it  is  narrated  of  Jesus, 
that  the  sick  were  cured  by  the  bare  touch  of  his  clothes :  so  in  the  Acts  we 

^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  b,  s.  524  f.  530.    L.  J.  I,  a,  s.  244  f. ;  Ventariniy  2^  s.  204  fll ; 

Koster,  ut  sup. 
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are  told  that  the  handkerchiefs  a-ovSapia  and  aprons  o-t/AociV^ia  of  Paul  cured  all 
kinds  of  sick  persons  to  whom  they  were  applied  (xix.  1 1  f.),  and  that  the 
very  shadow  of  Peter  was  believed  to  have  the  same  efficacy  (v.  15) ;  while 
the  apocryphal  gospels  represent  a  mass  of  cures  to  have  been  wrought  by 
means  of  the  swaddling  bands  of  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the  water  in  which  he 
was  washed.'^  In  reading  these  last  histories,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  in 
the  realm  of  fiction  and  legend ;  but  wherein  are  the  cures  wrought  by  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  Paul  to  be  distinguished  from  those  wrought  by  the 
swaddling  bands  of  Jesus,  unless  it  be  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a  child, 
the  former  from  a  man  ?  It  is  certain  that  if  the  story  relative  to  Paul  were 
not  found  in  a  canonical  book,  every  one  would  deem  it  fabulous,  and  yet 
the  credibility  of  the  narratives  should  not  be  concluded  from  the  assumed 
origin  of  the  book  which  contains  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  judgment 
of  the  book  must  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  its  particular  narratives.  But 
again,  between  these  cures  by  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  those  by  the 
touch  of  the  hem  of  the  garment,  there  is  no  essential  distinction.  In  both 
cases  we  have  the  contact  of  objects  which  are  in  a  merely  external  connexion 
with  the  worker  of  the  miracle ;  with  the  single  difference,  that  this  connexion 
is  with  regard  to  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  an  interrupted  one,  with  regard  to 
the  clothes  a  continuous  one ;  in  both  cases  again,  results  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  view,  are  only  derived  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
men  in  question,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  acts  of  their  will  in  virtue  of  its 
union  with  the  divine,  are  reduced  to  physical  effects  and  effluxes.  The  sub- 
ject thus  descends  from  the  religious  and  theological  sphere  to  the  natural 
and  physical,  because  a  man  with  a  power  of  heahng  resident  in  his  body, 
and  floating  as  an  atmosphere  around  him,  would  belong  to  the  objects  of 
natural  science,  and  not  of  religion.  But  natural  science  is  not  able  to 
accredit  such  a  healing  power  by  sure  analogies  or  clear  definitions ;  hence 
these  cures,  being  driven  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  region,  must, 
receive  their  explanation  from  psychology.  Now  psychology,  taking  into 
account  the  power  of  imagination  and  of  faith,  will  certainly  allow  the  possi- 
bility that  without  a  real  curative  power  in  the  reputed  miracle-worker,  solely 
by  the  strong  confidence  of  the  diseased  person  that  he  possesses  this  power, 
bodily  maladies  which  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  nervous  system  may 
be  cured  :  but  when  we  seek  for  historical  vouchers  for  this  possibility,  criti- 
cism, which  must  here  be  called  to  aid,  will  soon  show  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  such  cures  has  been  invented  by  the  faith  of  others,  than  has  been 
performed  by  the  parties  alleged  to  be  concerned.  Thus  it  is  in  itself  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  through  strong  faith  in  the  healing  power  residing 
even  in  the  clothes  and  handkerchiefs  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  many  sick 
persons  on  touching  these  articles  were  conscious  of  real  benefit ;  but  it  is  at 
least  equally  probable,  that  only  after  the  death  of  these  men,  when  their 
fame  in  the  church  was  ever  on  the  increase,  anecdotes  of  this  kind  were 
believingly  narrated,  and  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  accounts,  for  which 
of  the  two  alternatives  we  are  to  decide.  In  the  general  statement  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  which  speak  of  whole  masses  having  been  cured  in  the 
above  way,  this  accumulation  at  any  rate  is  traditional.  As  to  the  detailed 
history  which  we  have  been  examining,  in  its  representation  that  the  woman 
had  suffered  twdve  years  from  a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  one  the  least 
susceptible  of  merely  psychical  influence,  and  that  the  cure  was  performed  by 
power  consciously  emitted  from  Jesus,  instead  of  by  the  imagination  of  the 
patient :  so  large  a  portion  betrays  itself  to  be  mythical  that  we  can  no  longer 
discern  any  historical  elements,  and  must  regard  the  whole  as  legendary. 

*  Vid.  EvaDgelium  infantiae  arabicum,  ap.  Fabricius  and  Thilo. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  might  give  rise  to  this  branch  of  the  evangeli- 
cal miraculous  legend,  in  distinction  from  others.  The  faith  of  the  popular 
mind,  dependent  on  the  senses,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  divine 
through  the  medium  of  thought  alone,  strives  perpetually  to  draw  it  down  into 
material  existence.  Hence,  according  to  a  later  opinion,  the  saint  must  con- 
tinue to  work  miracles  when  his  bones  are  distributed  as  relics,  and  the  body 
of  Christ  must  be  present  in  the  transubstantiated  host ;  hence  also,  according 
to  an  idea  developed  much  earlier,  the  curative  power  of  the  men  celebrated 
in  the  New  Testament  must  be  attached  to  their  body  and  its  coverings. 
I'he  less  the  church  retained  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  more  tenaciously  she 
clung  to  the  efficacy  of  his  mantle,  and  the  further  she  was  removed  from  the 
free  spiritual  energy  of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  more  consolatory  was  the  idea  of 
carrying  home  his  curative  energy  in  a  pocket-handkerchieC 


§98. 

CURES   AT  A  DISTANCE. 

The  cures  performed  at  a  distance  are,  properly  speaking,  the  opposite  of 
these  involuntary  cures.  The  latter  are  effected  by  mere  corporeal  contaa 
without  a  special  act  of  the  will ;  the  former  solely  by  the  act  of  the  will  with- 
out corporeal  contact,  or  even  local  proximity.  But  there  immediately  arises 
this  objection  :  if  the  curative  power  of  Jesus  was  so  material  that  it  dispensed 
itself  involuntarily  at  a  mere  touch,  it  cannot  have  been  so  spiritual  that  the 
simple  will  could  convey  it  over  considerable  distances ;  or  conversely,  if  it 
was  so  spiritual  as  to  act  apart  from  bodily  presence,  it  cannot  have  been  so 
material  as  to  dispense  itself  independently  of  the  will.  Since  we  have  pro- 
nounced  the  purely  physical  mode  of  influence  in  Jesus  to  be  improbable, 
free  space  is  left  to  us  for  the  purely  spiritual,  and  our  decision  on  the  latter 
will  therefore  depend  entirely  on  the  examination  of  the  narratives  and  the 
facts  themselves. 

As  proofs  that  the  curative  power  of  Jesus  acted  thus  at  a  distance, 
Matthew  and  Luke  narrate  to  us  the  cure  of  the  sick  servant  of  a  centurion 
at  Capernaum,  John  that  of  the  son  of  a  nobleman  fiaxriXiKo^j  at  the  same 
place  (Matt.  viii.  5  ff. ;  Luke  vii.  i  ff. ;  John  iv.  46  ff.)  ;  and  again  Matthew 
(xv.  22  ff.),  and  Mark  (vii.  25  ff.),  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanitish 
woman.  Of  these  examples,  as  in  the  summary  narration  of  the  last  there  is 
nothing  peculiar,  we  have  here  to  consider  the  two  first  only.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  do  indeed  narrate  the  same  fact,  but  John 
one  distinct  from  this,  since  his  narrative  differs  from  that  of  the  two  others 
in  the  following  particulars  :  firstly,  the  place  from  which  Jesus  cures,  is  in 
the  synoptical  gospels  the  place  where  the  sick  man  resides,  Capernaum, — in 
John  a  different  one,  namely,  Cana ;  secondly,  the  time  at  which  the  synop- 
tists  lay  the  incident,  namely,  when  Jesus  is  in  the  act  of  returning  home  after 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  which  is  immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  first  passover 
and  his  ministry  in  Samaria ;  thirdly,  the  sick  person  is  according  to  the 
former  the  slave,  according  to  the  latter  the  son  of  the  suppliant ;  but  the 
most  important  divergencies  are  those  which  relate,  fourthly,  to  the  suppliant 
himself,  for  in  the  first  and  third  gospels  he  is  a  military  person  fan 
iKarovTapxo^),  in  the  fourth  a  person  in  office  at  court  {paaiXu^\  according 
to  the  former  (Matt.  v.  10  ff.),  a  Gentile,  according  to  the  latter  without 
doubt  a  Jew;  above  all,  the  synoptists  make  Jesus  eulogise  him  as  a  pattern 
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of  the  most  fervent,  humble  faith,  because,  in  the  conviction  that  Jesus  could 
cure  at  a  distance,  he  prevented  him  from  going  to  his  house ;  whereas  in 
John,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  blamed  for  his  weak  faith  which  required  signs 
and  wonders,  because  he  thought  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  his  house  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  cure.^ 

These  divergencies  are  certainly  important  enough  to  be  a  reason,  with 
those  who  regard  them  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  for  maintaining  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  fact  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  synoptical  narratives  from 
that  reported  by  John  :  only  this  accuracy  of  discrimination  must  be  carried 
throughout,  and  the  diversities  between  the  two  synoptical  narratives  them- 
selves must  not  be  overlooked.  First,  even  in  the  designation  of  the  person 
of  the  patient  they  are  not  perfectly  in  unison ;  Luke  calls  him  3oi)Xo9  hnri/ioq, 
a  servant  who  was  dear  to  the  centurion ;  in  Matthew,  the  latter  calls  him 
6  iraw  /lov,  which  may  equally  mean  either  a  son  or  a  servant^  and  as  the 
centurion  when  speaking  (v.  9)  of  his  servant,  uses  the  word  8oi)Xo5,  while  the 
cured  individual  is  again  (v.  13)  spoken  of  as  6  iroTs  avrov,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  former  sense  was  intended.  With  respect  to  his  disease, 
the  man  is  described  by  Matthew  as  TrapaAvriico?  $€iVQ>9  ^axrav^Xpiixvo^  a  para- 
lytic grievously  tormented ;  Luke  is  not  only  silent  as  to  this  species  of  disease, 
but  he  is  thought  by  many  to  presuppose  a  different  one,  since  after  the 
indefinite  expression  kom^  cxcov,  being  ill^  he  adds,  ^ficAAc  rcXcirrav,  7va5  ready 
to  diet  and  paralysis  is  not  generally  a  rapidly  fatal  malady.^  But  the  most 
important  difference  is  one  which. runs  through  the  entire  narrative,  namely, 
that  all  which  according  to  Matthew  the  centurion  does  in  his  own  person,  is 
in  Luke  done  by  messengers,  for  here  in  the  first  instance  he  makes  the 
entreaty,  not  personally,  as  in  Matthew,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jewish  elders,  and  when  he  afterwards  wishes  to  prevent  Jesus  from  entering 
his  house,  he  does  not  come  forward  himself,  but  commissions  some  friends 
to  act  in  his  stead.  To  reconcile  this  difference,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the 
rule  :  quod  quis  per  aliumfacity  etc.*  If  then  it  be  said,  and  indeed  no  other 
conception  of  the  matter  is  possible  to  expositors  who  make  such  an  appeal, 
— Matthew  well  knew  that  between  the  centurion  and  Jesus  everything  was 
transacted  by  means  of  deputies,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  employed  the 
figure  of  speech  above  alluded  to,  and  represented  him  as  himself  accosting 
Jesus :  Storr  is  p)erfectly  right  in  his  opposing  remark,  that  scarcely  any 
historian  would  so  perseveringly  carry  that  metonymy  through  an  entire 
narrative,  especially  in  a  case  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  figure  of  speech  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious  as  when,  for  example,  that  is  ascribed  to  a  general 
which  is  done  by  his  soldiers ;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  this 
I>oint,  whether  the  person  acted  for  himself  or  through  others,  is  of  some 
consequence  to  a  full  estimate  of  his  character.^  With  laudable  consistency, 
therefore,  Storr,  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to  refer  the  narrative  of  the  fourth 
gospel  to  a  separate  fact  from  that  of  the  first  and  third,  on  account  of  the 
important  differences ;  so,  on  account  of  the  divergencies  which  he  found 
between  the  two  last,  pronounces  these  also  to  be  narratives  of  two  separate 
events.  If  any  one  wonder  that  at  three  different  times  so  entirely  similar  a 
cure  should  have  happened  at  the  same  place  (for  according  to  John  also,  the 
patient  bay  and  was  cured  at  Capernaum),  Storr  on  his  side  wonders  how  it 
ran  be  regarded  as  in  the  least  improbable  that  in  Capernaum  at  two  different 

^  See  the  observations  of  Paulas,  Lticke,  Tholuck,  and  Olshausen,  in  loc 
'  Schletermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  92. 

*  Aagustin,  de  consens.  evang.  i.  20 ;  Paulus,  exeg.    Handb.   i,  b,   s.   709 ;  Koster, 
mmanuel,  s.  63. 
^  Ueber  den  Zweck  Jesu,  u.  s.  f.,  s.  351. 
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periods  two  centurions  should  have  had  each  a  sick  servant,  and  that  again 
at  another  time  a  nobleman  should  have  had  a  sick  son  at  the  same  place ; 
that  the  second  centurion  (Luke)  should  have  heard  the  history  of  the  first, 
have  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  Jesus,  and  sought  to  surpass  his  ezampie 
of  humility,  as  the  first  centurion  (Matthew),  to  whom  the  earlier  history  of 
the  nobleman  (John)  was  known,  wished  to  surpass  the  weak  fiuth  of  the 
latter ;  and  lastly,  that  Jesus  cured  all  the  three  patients  in  the  same  maiiDer 
at  a  distance.  But  the  incident  of  a  distinguished  official  person  applying  to 
Jesus  to  cure  a  dependent  or  relative,  and  of  Jesus  at  a  distance  operating  00 
the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  about  the  time  in  which  Jesus  pronounced 
the  curative  word,  the  patient  at  home  recovered,  is  so  singular  in  its  kind 
that  a  threefold  repetition  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  impossible,  and  even  the 
supposition  that  it  occurred  twice  only,  has  difficulties  ;  hence  it  is  our  task 
to  ascertain  whether  the  three  narratives  may  not  be  traced  to  a  single 
root. 

Now  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  which  is  most  generally  held  to 
be  distinct,  has  not  only  an  affinity  with  the  synoptical  narratives  in  the  out- 
line already  given ;  but  in  many  remarkable  details  either  one  or  the  odier  of 
the  synoptists  agrees  more  closely  with  John  than  with  his  fellow  S3mopUsL 
Thus,  while  in  designating  the  patient  as  inu?,  Matthew  may  be  held  to 
accord  with  the  vtos  of  John,  at  least  as  probably  as  with  the  &»SAo9  of  LAke ; 
Matthew  and  John  decidedly  agree  in  this,  that  according  to  both  the  feme- 
tionary  at  Capernaum  applies  in  his  own  person  to  Jesus,  and  not  as  in  Lake 
by  deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  John  agrees  with  that  of 
Luke  in  its  description  of  the  state  of  the  patient ;  in  neither  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  paralysis  of  which  Matthew  speaks,  but  the  patient  is  de- 
scribed as  near  death,  in  Luke  by  the  words  ^/acAAc  tcXcvt^v,  in  John  by 
rjfxtXktv  airo6irj<rK€iVf  in  addition  to  which  it  is  incidentally  implied  in  the 
latter,  v.  52,  that  the  disease  was  accompanied  by  a  fev^r,  Trvpcros.  In  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  effected  the  cure  of  the  patient,  and  in 
which  his  cure  was  made  known,  John  stands  again  on  the  side  of  Matthew 
in  opposition  to  Luke.  While  namely,  the  latter  has  not  an  express  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  Jesus  that  the  servant  was  healed,  the  two  former  make 
him  say  to  the  officer,  in  very  similar  terms,  the  one,  virayc,  icai  «k  hrurr€oaK 
yevrjOi^u}  coi,  Go  thy  way^  and  as  thou  hast  believed  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
thee  J  the  other,  iropevov,  6  vtd?  a-ov  ^y.  Go  thy  way,  thy  son  lii'eth  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion of  Matthew  also,  koi  Iddtf  6  irats  avrov  iv  rg  topif,  iKtanri^  has  at  least  in 
its  form  more  resemblance  to  the  statement  of  John,  that  by  subsequent 
inquiry  the  father  ascertained  it  to  be  cv  cicctn;  r^  iopq^  at  the  same  hour  in 
which  Jesus  had  spoken  the  word  that  his  son  had  begun  to  amend,  than  to 
the  statement  of  Luke,  that  the  messengers  when  they  returned  found  the 
sick  man  restored  to  health.  In  another  point  of  this  conclusion,  however, 
the  agreement  with  John  is  transferred  from  Matthew  again  to  Luke.  In 
both  Luke  and  John,  namely,  a  kind  of  embassy  is  spoken  of,  which  towards 
the  close  of  the  narrative  comes  out  of  the  house  of  the  officer ;  in  the  former 
it  consists  of  the  centurion's  friends,  whose  errand  it  is  to  dissuade  Jesus  from 
giving  himself  unnecessary  trouble ;  in  the  latter,  of  servants  who  rejoicingly 
meet  their  master  and  bring  him  the  news  of  his  son's  recovery.  Unques- 
tionably where  three  narratives  are  so  thoroughly  entwined  with  each  other 
as  these,  we  ought  not  merely  to  pronounce  two  of  them  identical  and  allow 
one  to  stand  for  a  distinct  fact,  but  must  rather  either  distinguish  all,  or  blend 
all  into  one.    The  latter  coiu-se  was  adopted  by  Semler,  after  older  examples,^ 

*  Vid,  Liicke,  i,  ».  552. 
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and  Tholuck  has  at  least  declared  it  possible.  But  with  such  expositors  the 
next  object  is  so  to  explain  the  divergencies  of  the  three  narratives,  that  no 
one  of  the  Evangelists  may  seem  to  have  said  anything  false.  With  respect 
to  the  rank  of  the  applicant,  they  make  the  ^curiXiKo^  in  John  a  military 
officer,  for  whom  the  iKarovrapx'^  of  the  two  others  would  only  be  a  more 
specific  designation ;  as  regards  the  main  point,  however,  namely,  the  conduct 
c^  the  applicant,  it  is  thought  that  the  different  narrators  may  have  repre- 
sented the  event  in  different  periods  of  its  progress ;  that  is,  John  may  have 
given  the  earlier  circumstance,  that  Jesus  complained  of  the  originally  weak 
faith  of  the  suppliant,  the  synoptists  only  the  later,  that  he  praised  its  rapid 
growth.  We  have  already  shown  how  it  has  been  supposed  possible^  in  a  yet 
easier  manner,  to  adjust  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  synoptical 
accounts  relative  to  the  mediate  or  immediate  entreaty.  But  this  effort  to 
explain  the  contradictions  between  the  three  narratives  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner is  altogether  vain.  There  still  subsist  these  difficulties :  the  synoptists 
thought  of  the  applicant  as  a  centurion,  the  fourth  Evangelist  as  a  courtier  ; 
the  former  as  strong,  the  latter  as  weak  in  faith  ;  John  and  Matthew  imagined 
that  he  applied  in  his  own  person  to  Jesus ;  Luke^  that  out  of  modesty  he 
sent  deputies.* 

Which  then  represents  the  fact  in  the  right  way,  which  in  the  wrong  ?  If 
we  take  first  the  two  synoptists  by  themselves,  expositors  with  one  voice 
declare  that  Luke  gives  the  more  correct  account.  First  of  all,  it  is  thought 
improbable  that  the  patient  should  have  been,  as  Matthew  says,  a  paralytic, 
since  in  the  case  of  a  disease  so  seldom  fatal  the  modest  centurion  would 
scarcely  have  met  Jesus  to  implore  his  aid  immediately  on  his  entrance  into 
the  city  :  "^  as  if  a  very  painful  disease  such  as  is  described  by  Matthew  did 
not  render  desirable  the  quickest  help,  and  as  if  there  were  any  want  of 
modesty  in  asking  Jesus  before  he  reached  home  to  utter  a  healing  word. 
Rather,  the  contrar}'  relation  between  Matthew  and  Luke  seems  probable 
from  the  observation,  that  the  miracle,  and  consequently  also  the  disease  of 
the  person  cured  miraculously,  is  never  diminished  in  tradition  but  always 
exaggerated ;  hence  the  tormented  paralytic  would  more  probably  be  heightened 
into  one  ready  to  die^  fieXXcov  rcXcinr^v,  than  the  latter  reduced  to  a  mere 
sufferer.  But  especially  the  double  message  in  Luke  is,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher,  a  feature  very  unlikely  to  have  been  invented.  How  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  very  plainly  manifested  itself  to  be  an  invention  ?  While  in  Matthew 
the  centurion,  on  the  offer  of  Jesus  to  accompany  him,  seeks  to  prevent  him 
by  the  objection  :  Lord^  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my 
roof^  in  Luke  he  adds  by  the  mouth  of  his  messenger,  wherefore  neither 
thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come  unto  thee,  by  which  we  plainly  discover  the 
conclusion  on  which  the  second  embassy  was  founded.  If  the  man  declared 
himself  unworthy  that  Jesus  should  come  to  him,  he  cannot,  it  was  thought, 
have  held  himself  worthy  to  come  to  Jesus ;  an  exaggeration  of  his  humility 
by  which  the  narrative  of  Luke  again  betrays  its  secondary  character.  The 
first  embassy  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  introduce  a  previous 
recommendation  of  the  centurion  as  a  motive  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
Jesus  offered  to  enter  the  house  of  a  Gentile.  The  Jewish  elders,  after  having 
informed  Jesus  of  the  case  of  disease^  add  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he 
should  do  this,  for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  has  built  us  a  synagogue :  a  recom- 
mendation the  tenor  of  which  is  not  unlike  what  Luke  (Acts  x.  22)  makes  the 

'  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.  p.  310 :  discrepat  autem  Lucas  ita  a  Afatthai  narratione^  ut  cen^ 
iurionem  non  ipsum  venisse  ad  fesum)  sed per  legates  cum  eo  egisse  tradai  ;  quidus  dissidenti- 
dus  pacetn  obtrudere,  boni  nego  interpretis  esse, 

'  Schleiermacber,  ut  sap.  s.  92  C 
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messengers  of  Cornelius  say  to  Peter  to  induce  him  to  return  with  tbem, 
namely,  that  the  centurion  was  a  just  matiy  and  one  that  ftartth  Gad^  ami  in 
good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,     That  the  double  embassy  can- 
not have  been  original,  appears  the  most  clearly  from  the  fact,  that  by  it  the 
narrative  of  Luke  loses  all  coherence.     In  Matthew  all  hangs  well  together: 
the  centurion  first  describes  to  Jesus  the  state  of  the  sufferer,  and  either  leaves 
it  to  Jesus  to  decide  what  he  shall  next  do,  or  before  he  prefers  his  request 
Jesus  anticipates  him  by  the  offer  to  go  to  his  house,  which  the  centuioQ 
declines  in  the  manner  stated.     Compare  with  this  his  strange  conduct  in 
Luke :  he  first  sends  to  Jesus  by  the  Jewish  elders  the  request   that  he  will 
come  and  heal  his  servant,  but  when  Jesus  is  actually  coming,  repents  that 
he  has  occasioned  him  to  do  so,  and  asks  only  for  a  miraculous  word  from 
Jesus.     The  supposition  that  the  first  request  proceeded  solely  (rom  the 
elders  and  not  from  the  centurion  ^  runs  counter  to  the  express  words  of  the 
Evangelist,  who  by  the  expressions  :  dirccrrciXc — vp€a-pxrripov9 — ifwrQi^  avrm^ 
he  sent — the  elders — beseeching  him^  represents  the  prayer  as  coming  from  the 
centurion  himself ;  and  that  the  latter  by  the  word  ^wf  meant  only  that 
Jesus  should  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  but  when  he  saw 
that  Jesus  intended  actually  to  enter  his  house,  declined  this  as  too  great  a 
favour, — is  too  absurd  a  demeanour  to  attribute  to  a  man  who  otherwise 
appears  sensible,  and  of  whom  for  this  reason  so  capricious  a  change  of  mind 
as  is  implied  in  the  text  of  Luke,  was  still  less  to  be  expected,     llie  whole 
difficulty  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Luke  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
first  messengers,  as  Matthew  in  that  of  the  centurion,  only  the  entreaty, 
direct  or  indirect,  for  a  cure  in  general ;  and  then  after  Jesus  had  offered  to 
go  to  the  house  where  the  patient  lay,  had  attributed  to  the  same  messengers 
the  modest  rejection  of  this  offer.     But  on  the  one  hand,  he  thought  it 
requisite  to  furnish  a  motive  for  the  resolution  of  Jesus  to  go  into  the  Gen- 
tile's house ;  and  on  the  other,  tradition  presented  him  with  a  deprecation  of 
this  personal  trouble  on  the  part  of  Jesus :  he  was  unable  to  attribute  the 
prayer  and  the  deprecation  to  the  same  persons,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  contrive  a  second  embassy.     Hereby,  however,  the  contradiction  was  only 
apparently  avoided,  since  both  embassies  are  sent  by  the  centurion.    Perhaps 
also  the  centurion  who  was  unwilling  that  Jesus  should  take  the  trouble  to 
enter  his  house,  reminded  Luke  of  the  messenger  who  warned  Jairus  not  to 
trouble  the  master  to  enter  his  house,  likewise  after  an  entreaty  that  he  would 
come  into  the  house ;  and  as  the  messenger  says  to  Jairus,  according  to  hiro 
and  Mark,  \m\  cricvXXc  rov  SiSao-icaXoK,  trouble  not  the  master  (Luke  viii.  49), 
so  here  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  second  envoys,  the  words,  mipic  ^ 
o-KvAAov,  Lord^  trouble  not  thyself  although  such  an  order  has  a  reason  only 
in  the  case  of  Jairus,  in  whose  house  the  state  of  things  had  been  changed 
since  the  first  summons  by  the  death  of  his  daughter,  and  none  at  all  in  Uiat 
of  the  centurion  whose  servant  still  remained  in  the  same  state. 

Modern  expositors  are  deterred  from  the  identification  of  all  the  three 
narratives,  by  the  fear  that  it  may  present  John  in  the  light  of  a  narrator  who 
has  not  apprehended  the  scene  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  has  even  mis- 
taken its  main  drift ^  Were  they  nevertheless  to  venture  on  a  union,  they 
would  as  far  as  possible  vindicate  to  the  fourth  gospel  the  most  original 
account  of  the  facts ;  a  position  of  which  we  shall  forthwith  test  the  security, 
by  an  examination  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  narratives.  That  the  sup- 
pliant is  according  to  the  fourth  Evangelist  a  )3a4nAiico9,  while  according  to 
the  two  others  he  is  an  JKardKrap;(09,  is  an  indifferent  particular  from  which 

^  Kuinol,  in  Matt,  p.  221  f. 

^  Tholuck,  in  loc.  ;  Hase,  §  68,  Anm.  2. 
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we  can  draw  no  conclusion  on  either  side ;  and  it  may  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  divergency  as  to  the  relation  of  the  diseased  person  to  the  one  who 
entreats  his  cure.  If,  however,  it  be  asked  with  reference  to  the  last  point, 
from  which  of  the  three  designations  the  other  two  could  most  easily  have 
arisen  ?  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  vio^  of  John  became  in  a  de- 
scending line,  first  the  doubtful  term  iroTs,  and  then  dovXo9 ;  and  even  the 
reverse  ascending  order  is  here  less  probable  than  the  intermediate  alterna- 
tive, that  out  of  the  ambiguous  iroT?  (s'T^)  there  branched  off  in  one  direc- 
tion the  sense  of  servant,  as  in  Luke ;  in  the  other,  of  son,  as  in  John.  We 
have  already  remarked,  that  the  description  of  the  patient's  state  in  John,  as 
well  as  in  Luke,  is  an  enhancement  on  that  in  Matthew,  and  consequently  of 
later  origin.  As  regards  the  difference  in  the  locality,  from  the  point  of  view 
now  generally  taken  in  the  comparative  criticism  of  the  gospels,  the  decision 
would  doubtless  be,  that  in  the  tradition  from  which  the  synoptical  writers 
drew,  the  place  from  which  Jesus  performed  the  miracles  was  confounded 
with  that  in  which  the  sick  person  lay,  the  less  noted  Cana  being  absorbed 
in  the  celebrated  Capernaum ;  whereas  John,  being  an  eye-witness,  retained 
the  more  correct  details.  But  the  relation  between  the  Evangelists  appears 
to  stand  thus  only  when  John  is  assumed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness ;  if  the 
critic  seeks,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  to  base  his  decision  solely  on  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  narratives,  he  will  arrive  at  a  totally  different  result.  Here 
is  a  narrative  of  a  cure  performed  at  a  distance,  in  which  the  miracle  appears 
the  greater,  the  wider  the  distance  between  the  curer  and  the  cured.  Would 
oral  tradition,  in  propagating  this  narrative,  have  the  tendency  to  diminish 
that  distance,  and  consequently  the  miracle,  so  that  in  the  account  of  John, 
who  makes  Jesus  perform  the  cure  at  a  place  from  which  the  nobleman  does 
not  reach  his  son  until  the  following  day,  we  should  have  the  original  narra- 
tive, in  that  of  the  synoptists  on  the  contrary,  who  represent  Jesus  as  being 
in  the  same  town  with  the  sick  servant,  the  one  modified  by  tradition  ?  Only 
the  converse  of  this  supposition  can  be  held  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the 
legend,  and  here  again  the  narrative  of  John  manifests  itself  to  be  a  tra- 
ditional one.  Again,  the  preciseness  with  which  the  hour  of  the  patient's 
recovery  is  ascertained  in  the  fourth  gospel  has  a  highly  fictitious  appearance. 
The  simple  expression  of  Matthew,  usually  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his- 
tories of  cures  :  A^  ivas  healed  in  the  self-same  hour,  is  dilated  into  an  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  father  as  to  the  hour  in  which  the  son  began  to  amend,  an 
answer  from  the  servants  that  yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 
him,  and  lastly  the  result,  that  in  the  very  hour  in  which  Jesus  had  said, 
Thy  son  liveth,  the  recovery  took  place.  This  is  a  solicitous  accuracy,  a 
tediousness  of  calculation,  that  seems  to  bespeak  the  anxiety  of  the  narrator 
to  establish  the  miracle,  rather  than  to  show  the  real  course  of  the  event  In 
representing  the  pcurtXiKos  as  conversing  personally  with  Jesus,  the  fourth 
gospel  has  preserved  the  original  simplicity  of  the  narrative  better  than  the 
thiiti ;  though  as  has  been  remarked,  the  servants  who  come  to  meet  their 
master  in  the  former  seem  to  be  representatives  of  Luke's  second  embassy. 
But  in  the  main  point  of  difference,  relative  to  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
it  might  be  thought  that,  even  according  to  our  own  standard,  the  preference 
must  be  given  to  John  before  the  two  other  narrators.  For  if  that  narrative 
is  the  more  legendary,  which  exhibits  an  effort  at  aggrandizement  or  embel- 
lishment, it  might  be  said  that  the  applicant  whose  faith  is  in  John  rather 
weak,  is  in  Luke  embellished  into  a  model  of  faith.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
embellishment  in  general  that  legend  or  the  inventive  narrator  is  bent,  but  on 
embellishment  in  subservience  to  their  grand  object,  which  in  the  gospels  is 
the  glorification  of  Jesus ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  embellishment  will  la 
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two  respects  be  found  on  the  side  of  John.  First,  as  this  Evangdist  con- 
tinually aims  to  exhibit  the  pre-eminence  of  Jesus,  by  presenting  a  contrast  to 
it  in  the  weakness  of  all  who  are  brought  into  communication  with  hiniy  so 
here  this  purpose  might  be  served  by  representing  the  suppliant  as  weak  rather 
than  strong  in  faith.  The  reply,  however,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  Unless  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  not  believe^  has  proved  too 
severe,  for  which  reason  it  reduces  most  of  our  commentators  to  perplexity. 
Secondly,  it  might  seem  unsuitable  that  Jesus  should  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  original  intention  of  entering  the  house  in  which  the  patient 
was,  and  thus  appear  to  be  guided  by  external  circumstances ;  it  might  be 
regarded  as  more  consistent  with  his  character  that  he  should  originally  le- 
solve  to  effect  the  cure  at  a  distance  instead  of  being  persuaded  to  this  bjr 
another.  If  then,  as  tradition  said,  the  suppliant  did  nevertheless  make  a 
kind  of  remonstrance,  this  must  have  had  an  opposite  drift  to  the  one  in  the 
synoptical  gospels,  namely,  to  induce  Jesus  to  a  journey  to  the  house  where 
the  patient  lay. 

In  relation  to  the  next  question,  the  possibility  and  the  actual  course  of  the 
incident  before  us,  the  natural  interpretation  seems  to  find  the  most  pliant 
material  in  the  narrative  of  John.  Here,  it  is  remarked,  Jesus  nowhere  says 
that  he  will  effect  the  patient's  cure,  he  merely  assures  the  father  that  his  son 
is  out  of  danger  (6  v\6%  (rov  (,'Q),  and  the  father,  when  he  finds  that  the  favour- 
able turn  of  his  son's  malady  coincides  with  the  time  at  which  he  was  con- 
versing with  Jesus,  in  no  way  draws  the  inference  that  Jesus  had  wrought 
the  cure  at  a  distance.  Hence,  this  history  is  only  a  proof  that  Jesus  by 
means  of  his  profound  acquaintance  with  semeiology,  was  able,  on  receiving 
a  description  of  the  patient's  state,  correctly  to  predict  the  course  of  his 
disease ;  that  such  a  description  is  not  here  given  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  had 
not  obtained  it ;  while  further  this  proof  of  knowledge  is  called  a  cn^ficior 
(v.  54)  because  it  was  a  sign  of  a  kind  of  skill  in  Jesus  which  John  had  not 
before  intimated,  namely,  the  ability  to  predict  the  cure  of  one  dangerously 
ill.^o  But,  apart  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  word  (nz/mcibv,  and  the  in- 
terpolation of  a  conversation  not  intimated  in  the  text ;  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  place  the  character  and  even  the  understanding  of  Jesus  in  the 
most  equivocal  light  For  if  we  should  pronounce  a  physician  imprudent, 
who  in  the  case  of  a  patient  believed  to  be  dying  of  fever,  should  even  from 
his  own  observation  of  the  symptoms,  guarantee  a  cure,  and  thus  risk  his 
reputation  :  how  much  more  rashly  would  Jesus  have  acted,  had  he,  on  the 
mere  description  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  physician,  given  assurance  that  i 
disease  was  attended  with  no  danger  ?  We  cannot  ascribe  such  conduct  to 
him,  because  it  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  his  general  conduct,  and 
the  impression  which  he  left  on  his  cotemporaries.  If  then  Jesus  merely 
predicted  the  cure  without  effecting  it,  he  must  have  been  assured  of  it  in  a 
more  certain  manner  than  by  natural  reasoning, — he  must  have  known  it  in  a 
supernatural  manner.  This  is  the  turn  given  to  the  narrative  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  commentators  on  the  gospel  of  John.  He  puts  the  questiotif 
whether  we  have  here  a  miracle  of  knowledge  or  of  power ;  and  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  immediate  effect  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  while  elsewhere  in 
the  fourth  gospel  the  superior  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  especially  held  up  to  oor 
view,  he  is  of  opinion  that  Jesus,  by  means  of  his  higher  nature,  merely  knew 
that  at  that  moment  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  disease  was  past^^  But  if 
our  gospel  frequently  exhibits  the  superior  knowledge  of  Jesus,  this  proves 
nothing  to  the  purpose^  for  it  just  as  frequently  directs  our  attention  to  bis 

'®  Panlus,  Comm.  4,  s.  253  f. ;  Venturini,  2,  s.  140  ff. ;  comp.  Hase,  %  68. 
"  Lticke,  I,  s.  550  r. 
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;uperior  power.  Further,  where  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  con- 
:erned,  this  is  plainly  stated  (as  i.  49,  ii.  25,  vi.  64),  and  hence  if  a  super- 
latural  cognizance  of  the  already  effected  cure  of  the  boy  had  been  intended, 
fohn  would  have  made  Jesus  speak  on  this  occasion  as  he  did  before  to 
^fathanael,  and  tell  the  father  that  he  already  saw  his  son  on  his  bed  in  an 
ameliorated  state.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  is  there  no  intimation  of  the 
exercise  of  superior  knowledge,  but  we  are  plainly  enough  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  an  exercise  of  miraculous  power.  When  the  sudden 
cure  of  one  at  the  point  of  death  is  spoken  of,  the  immediate  question  is, 
What  brought  about  this  unexpected  change  ?  and  when  a  narrative  which 
elsewhere  makes  miracles  follow  on  the  word  of  its  hero,  puts  into  his  mouth 
an  assurance  that  the  patient  lives,  it  is  only  the  mistaken  effort  to  diminish 
the  marvellous,  which  can  prevent  the  admission,  that  in  this  assurance  the 
author  means  to  give  the  cause  of  the  cure.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  synoptical  narratives,  the  supposition  of  a  mere  predic- 
tion will  not  suffice,  since  here  the  father  (Matt.  v.  8)  entreats  the  exercise  of 
healing  power,  and  Jesus  (v.  13),  accedes  to  this  entreaty.  Hence  every  way 
would  seem  to  be  closed  to  the  natural  interpretation  (for  the  distance  of 
f  esus  from  the  patient  made  all  physical  or  psychical  influence  impossible),  if 
a.  single  feature  in  the  narrative  had  not  presented  unexpected  help.  This 
feature  is  the  comparison  which  the  centurion  institutes  between  himself  and 
Jesus.  As  he  need  only  speak  a  word  in  order  to  see  this  or  that  command 
performed  by  his  soldiers  and  servants,  so,  he  concludes,  it  would  cost  Jesus 
no  more  than  a  word  to  restore  his  servant  to  health.  Out  of  this  comparison 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  an  intimation  that  as  on  the  side  of  the 
centurion,  so  on  that  of  Jesus,  human  proxies  were  thought  of.  According  to 
this,  the  centurion  intended  to  represent  to  Jesus,  that  he  need  only  speak  a 
word  to  one  of  his  disciples,  and  the  latter  would  go  with  him  and  cure  his 
servant,  which  is  supposed  to  have  forthwith  happened.**  But  as  this  would 
be  the  first  instance  in  which  Jesus  had  caused  a  cure  to  be  wrought  by  his 
disciples,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  commissions  them  immediately  to 
perform  a  particular  cure,  how  could  this  peculiar  circumstance  be  silently 
l>resupposed  in  the  otherwise  detailed  narrative  of  Luke  ?  Why,  since  this 
narrator  is  not  sparing  in  spinning  out  the  rest  of  the  messenger's  speech, 
does  he  stint  the  few  words  which  would  have  explained  all — the  simple  ad- 
dition after  ctVc  Aoyiu,  speak  the  word^  of  kvX  twv  fxadtfTiDv,  to  one  of  thy  disciples, 
or  something  similar  ?  But,  above  all,  at  the  close  of  the  narrative,  where 
the  result  is  told,  this  mode  of  interpretation  falls  into  the  greatest  perplexity, 
not  merely  through  the  silence  of  the  narrator,  but  through  his  positive  state- 
ment. Luke,  namely,  concludes  with  the  information  that  when  the  friends 
of  the  centurion  returned  into  the  house,  they  found  the  servant  already 
recovered.  Now,  if  Jesus  had  caused  the  cure  by  sending  with  the  messen- 
gers one  or  more  of  his  disciples,  the  patient  could  only  begin  gradually  to 
be  better  after  the  disciples  had  come  into  the  house  with  the  messengers  ; 
he  could  not  have  been  already  well  on  their  arrival.  Paulus  indeed  sup- 
poses that  the  messengers  lingered  for  some  time  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
Jesus,  and  that  thus  the  disciples  arrived  before  them  ;  but  how  the  former 
could  so  unnecessarily  linger,  and  how  the  Evangelist  could  have  been  silent 
on  this  point  as  well  as  on  the  commission  of  the  disciples,  he  omits  to  ex- 
plain. Whether  instead  of  the  disciples,  we  hold  that  which  corresponds  on 
the  side  of  Jesus  to  the  soldiers  of  the  centurion  to  be  demons  of  disease,*^ 

"  Paulus,  cxcg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s,  710  f.  ;  Naturliche  Geschichte,  2  s.  285  ff. 
"  Clem,  bomil.  ix.  21 ;  Fritzscbe,  in  Matth.,  313. 
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ministering  angels,^*  or  merely  the  word  and  the  curative  power  of  Jesns ;  ** 
in  any  case  there  remains  to  us  a  miracle  wrought  at  a  distance. 

This  kind  of  agency  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is,  according  to  the  admisioo 
even  of  such  commentators  as  have  not  generally  any  repugnance  to  the 
miraculous,  attended  with  special  difficulty,  because  from  the  want  of  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Jesus,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  patient,  we  are 
deprived  of  every  possibility  of  rendering  the  cure  conceivable  by  means  of  an 
analogy  observable  in  nature. ^^     According  to  Olshausen,  indeed,  this  distant 
influence    has  its  analogies;   namely,  in  animal  magnetism.^''     I  will  not 
directly  contest  this,  but  only  point  out  the  limits  within  which,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  this  phenomenon  confines  itself  in  the  domain  of  animal 
magnetism.     According  to  our  experience  hitherto,  the  cases  in  which  one 
person  can  exert  an  influence  over  another  at  a  distance  are  only  two :  first, 
the  magnetizer  or  an  individual  in  magnetic  relation  to  him  can  act  thus  on 
the  somnambule,  but  this  distant  action  must  always  be  preceded  by  immediate 
contact, — a  preliminary  which  is  not  supposed  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
patient  in  our  narrative ;  secondly,  such  an  influence  is  found  to  exist  in 
persons  who  are  themselves  somnambules,  or  otherwise  under  a  disordered 
state  of  the  nerves  :  neither  of  which  descriptions  can  apply  to  Jesus.     If  thus 
such  a  cure  of  distant  persons  as  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  our  narratives,  far 
outsteps  the  extreme  limits  of  natural  causation,  as  exhibited  in  magnetism  and 
the  kindred  phenomena  ;  then  must  Jesus  have  been,  so  far  as  the  above  nar- 
ratives can  lay  claim  to  historical  credit,  a  supernatural  being.     But  before  we 
admit  him  to  have  been  so  really,  it  is  worth  our  while  as  critical  inquirers,  to 
examine  whether  the  narrative  under  consideration  could  not  have  arisen 
without  any  historical  foundation ;  especially  as  by  the  very  fact  of  the  various 
forms  which  it  has  taken  in  the  different  gospels  it  shows  itself  to  contain 
legendary  ingredients.     And  here  it  is  evident  that  the  miraculous  cures  of 
Jesus  by  merely  touching  the  patient,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  that  of 
the  leper,  Matt.  viii.  3,  and  in  that  of  the  blind  men,  Matt.  ix.  29,  might  by  a 
natural  climax  rise,  first  into  the  cure  of  persons  when  in  his  presence,  by  a 
mere  word,  as  in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs,  of  the  lepers,  Luke  xviL  14,  and 
other  sufferers ;  and  then  into  the  cure  even  of  the  absent  by  a  word ;  of 
which  there  is  a  strongly  marked  precedent  in  the  Old  Testament     In  2 
Kings  V.  9  ff.  we  read  that  when  the  Syrian  general  Naaman  came  before  the 
dwelling  of  the  prophet  Elisha  that  he  might  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  the 
prophet  came  not  out  to  meet  him,  but  sent  to  him  by  a  servant  the  direction 
to  wash  himself  seven  times  in  the  river  Jordan.     At  this  the  Syrian  was  so 
indignant  that  he  was  about  to  return  home  without  regarding  the  direction 
of  the  prophet.     He  had  expected,  he  said,  that  the  prophet  would  come  to 
him,  and  calling  on  his  God,  strike  his  hand  over  the  leprous  place ;  that 
without  any  personal  procedure  of  this  kind,  the  prophet  merely  directed  him 
to  go  to  the  river  Jordan  and  wash,  discouraged  and  irritated  him,  since  it 
water  were  the  thing  required,  he  might  have  had  it  better  at  home  than  here 
in  Israel.     By  this  Old  Testament  history  we  see  what  was  ordinarily  exi)ected 
from  a  prophet,  namely,  that  he  should  be  able  to  cure  when   present  by 
bodily  contact ;  that  he  could  do  so  without  contact,  and  at  a  distance,  was 
not  presupposed.     Elisha  effected  the  cure  of  the  leprous  general  in  the  latter 
manner  (for  the  washing  was  not  the  cause  of  cure  here,  any  more  than  in 
John  ix.,  but  the  miraculous  power  of  the  prophet,  who  saw  fit  to  annex  its 
mfluence  to  this  external  act),  and  hereby  proved  himself  a  highly  distin- 

^*  Wetstein,  N.  T.  i,  p.  349 ;  comp.  Olshaasen,  in  loc 

**  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  195,  Anm. 

><  Liicke,  1,3.550.  ^^  Bibl.  Conun.  I,  ».  a6S. 
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guished  prophet :  ought  then  the  Messiah  in  this  particular  to  fall  short  of  the 
prophet?  Thus  our  New  Testament  narrative  is  manifested  to  be  a  necessary 
reflection  of  that  Old  Testament  story.  As,  there,  the  sick  person  will  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  cure  unless  the  prophet  comes  out  of  his  house ; 
so  hare  according  to  one  edition  of  the  story  the  applicant  likewise  doubts  the 
possibility  of  a  cure,  unless  Jesus  will  come  into  his  house ;  according  to  the 
other  editions,  he  is  convinced  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  heal  even  without 
this ;  and  all  agree  that  Jesus,  like  the  prophet,  succeeded  in  the  performance 
of  this  especially  difficult  miracle. 

§  99' 

CURES  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

Jesus,  according  to  the  gospels,  gave  great  scandal  to  the  Jews  by  not 
seldom  performing  his  curative  miracles  on  the  sabbath.  One  example  of 
this  b  common  to  the  three  synoptical  writers,  two  are  peculiar  to  Luke,  and 
two  to  John. 

In  the  narrative  common  to  the  three  synoptical  writers,  two  cases  of  sup- 
posed desecration  of  the  sabbath  are  united ;  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn 
by  the  disciples  (Matt  xii.  i  parall.),  and  the  cure  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  by  Jesus  (v.  9  ff.  parall.).  After  the  conversation  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  plucking  of  the  corn,  and  which  took  place  in  the  fields,  the 
two  first  Evangelists  continue  as  if  Jesus  went  from  this  scene  immediately  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  same  place,  to  which  no  special  designation  is  given, 
and  there,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cure  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand, 
again  held  a  dispute  on  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  It  is  evident  that 
these  two  histories  were  originally  united  only  on  account  of  the  similarity 
in  their  tendency ;  hence  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Luke,  that  he  has  expressly 
separated  them  chronologically  by  the  words  iv  h-ifm  a-appdrw,  on  another 
Sabbath,^  The  further  inquiry,  which  narrative  is  here  the  more  original  ?  we 
may  dismiss  with  the  observation,  that  if  the  question  which  Matthew  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  is 
held  up  as  a  specimen  of  invented  dialogue;^  we  may  with  equal  justice 
characterize  m  the  same  way  the  question  lent  to  Jesus  by  the  two  inter- 
mediate Evangelists ;  while  their  much  praised^  description  of  Jesus  calling  to 
the  man  to  stand  forth  in  the  midst,  and  then  casting  reproving  glances  around, 
may  be  accused  of  having  the  air  of  dramatic  fiction. 

The  narratives  all  agree  in  representing  the  affliction  under  which  the  patient 
laboured,  as  a  x<*(p  ivp°f  ^^  ^ivpf^H-H-^  Indefinite  as  this  expression  is,  it  is 
treated  too  freely  when  it  is  understood,  as  by  Paulus,  to  imply  only  that  the 
hand  was  injured  by  heat,*  or  even  by  a  sprain,  according  to  Venturini's  sup- 
position.* For  when,  in  order  to  determine  the  signiBcation  in  which  this 
term  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  we  refer,  as  it  is  proper  to  do,  to  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  (i  Kings  xiii.  4)  a  hand  which,  on  being  stretched  out, 
i{rfpaa^  (ST^^fll),  described  as  incapable  of  being  drawn  back  again,  so  that 
we  must  understand  a  lameness  and  rigidity  of  the  hand ;  and  on  a  com- 
parison of  Mark  ix.  18,  where  the  expression  ^/xuVco-^ot  to  be  withered  or 
wasted  away  is  applied  to  an  epileptic,  a  drying  up  and  shrinking  of  that 

^  Schleiermacher,  uber  den  Lukas,  s.  80  f. 

*  Schneckenburger,  Uber  den  Ursprung,  u.  s.  f.,  s.  50. 
'  Schleiennacher,  at  sup. 

^  Exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  48  ff. 

*  Nattirliche  Geschichte,  2,  $.421. 
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member.^  Now  from  the  narrative  before  us  a  very  plausible  aigument  inij 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  employed  natural  means  in 
the  treatment  of  this  and  other  diseases.  Only  such  cures,  it  is  said»  were 
prohibited  on  the  sabbath  as  were  attended  with  any  kind  of  labour;  thus,  if 
the  Pharisees,  as  it  is  here  said,  expected  Jesus  to  transgress  the  sabbatical 
laws  by  effecting  a  cure,  they  must  have  known  that  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  cure  by  his  mere  word,  but  by  medicaments  and  surgical  operations.^  As, 
however,  a  cure  merely  by  means  of  a  conjuration  otherwise  lawful,  was  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath,  a  fact  which  Paulus  himself  elsewhere  adduces ;  *  as 
moreover  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  SUammai, 
whether  it  were  permitted  even  to  administer  consolation  to  the  sick  an  the 
sabbath ;  ^  and  as  again,  according  to  an  observation  of  Paulus,  the  more 
ancient  rabbins  were  stricter  on  the  point  of  sabbatical  observance  than  those 
whose  writings  on  this  subject  have  come  down  to  us ;  *®  so  the  cures  of  Jesos^ 
even  supposing  that  he  used  no  natural  means,  might  by  captious  Pharisees 
be  brought  under  the  category  of  violations  of  the  sabbath.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  rationalistic  explanation,  namely,  the  silence  of  the  Evan- 
gelists as  to  natural  means,  Paulus  believes  to  be  obviated  in  the  present  case 
by  conceiving  the  scene  thus  :  at  that  time,  and  in  the  synagogue,  there  was 
indeed  no  application  of  such  means ;  Jesus  merely  caused  the  hand  to  be 
shown  to  him,  that  he  might  see  how  far  the  remedies  hitherto  prescribed  bj 
him  (which  remedies  however  are  still  a  bare  assumption)  had  been  service- 
able, and  he  then  found  that  it  was  completely  cured ;  for  the  expression 
aVoKaTcora^,  used  by  all  the  narrators,  implies  a  cure  completed  previously, 
not  one  suddenly  effected  in  the  passing  moment.  It  is  true  that  the  context 
seems  to  require  this  interpretation,  since  the  outstretching  of  the  hand  prior 
to  the  cure  would  appear  to  be  as  little  possible,  as  in  i  Kings  xiiL  4,  the  act 
of  drawing  it  back :  nevertheless  the  Evangelists  give  us  only  the  word  of 
Jesus  as  the  source  of  the  cure  ;  not  natural  means,  which  are  the  gratuitous 
addition  of  expositors. ^^ 

Decisive  evidence,  alike  for  the  necessity  of  viewing  this  as  a  miraculous 
cure,  and  for  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  anecdote,  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  already 
mentioned,  i  Kings  xiii.  i  ff.  A  prophet  out  of  Judah  threatened  Jeroboam, 
while  offering  incense  on  his  idolatrous  altar,  with  the  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  false  worship ;  the  king  with  outstretched  hand  com- 
manded that  this  prophet  of  evil  should  be  seized,  when  suddenly  his  hand 
dried  up  so  that  he  could  not  draw  it  again  towards  him,  and  the  altar  was  rent 
On  the  entreaty  of  the  king,  however,  the  prophet  besought  Jehovah  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  hand,  and  its  full  use  was  again  granted.^^  Paulus  also  refers  to 
this  narrative  in  the  same  connexion,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  bis 
natural  method  of  explanation ;  he  observes  that  Jeroboam's  anger  may  have 
produced  a  transient  convulsive  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  so  forth,  in  the 
hand  just  stretched  out  with  such  impetuosity.     But  who  does  not  see  that 

•  Winer,  b.  Realw.  i,  s.  796. 

7  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  49,  54  ;  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  185  f. 

®  Ut  sup.  s.  83,  ex  Tract.  Schabbat. 

'  Schabbat,  f.  12,  ap.  Schottgen,  i.  p.  123. 

^^  See  the  passage  last  cited. 

'  *  Fritzsche,  in  Matt. ,  p.  427  ;  in  Marc,  p.  79. 

"  I  Kings  xiii.  4,  LXX  :  xal  «od  i^f>dy0rj  Matth.  xii.  lO  :    koX  /»ad  A^0fmrm  ^  r^ 

i)  x<^P  ai>roO.  X^<pa  ^X^'"'  ^P^  (Mark,  i^np^L/t^Uw^if.) 

6  :  Kol  iT4<rrp€}p€  t^  X^^P^  f^^  paaiXiut  13  :  t6t€  X^«i  rfji  6MBf^tf  iiertw  t^ 

vpbi  adrbw,  koI  iyiw€TO  Ka$Cin  rb  rpintpov,  X^'P^  ^^^'    **^    i^m9V   tnl    AwoKartrrih 
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we  have  here  a  legend  designed  to  glorify  the  monotheistic  order  of  prophets, 
and  to  hold  up  to  infamy  the  Israelitish  idolatry  in  the  person  of  its  founder 
Jeroboam?  The  man  of  God  denounces  on  the  idolatrous  altar  quick 
and  miraculous  destruction  ;  the  idolatrous  king  impiously  stretches  forth  his 
hand  against  the  man  of  God ;  the  hand  is  paralyzed,  the  idolatrous  altar  falls 
asunder  into  the  dust,  and  only  on  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  is  the  king 
restored.  Who  can  argue  about  the  miraculous  and  the  natural  in  what  is  so 
evidently  a  mythus  ?  And  who  can  fail  to  perceive  in  our  evangelical  nar- 
rative an  imitation  of  this  Old  l*estament  legend,  except  that  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  the  withering  of  the  hand  appears,  not  as  a  retributive 
miracle,  but  as  a  natural  disease,  and  only  its  cure  is  ascribed  to  Jesus ; 
whence  also  the  outstretching  of  the  hand  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam, 
the  criminal  cause  of  the  infliction,  continued  as  a  punishment,  and  the 
drawing  of  it  back  again  a  sign  of  cure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  which 
had  previously  been  drawn  inwards,  owing  to  disease,  can  after  the  completion 
of  the  cure  be  again  extended.  That,  in  other  instances,  about  that  period, 
the  power  of  working  cures  of  this  kind  was  in  the  East  ascribed  to  the 
fiivourites  of  the  gods,  may  be  seen  from  a  narrative  already  adduced,  in  which, 
together  with  the  cure  of  blindness,  the  restoration  of  a  diseased  hand  is 
attributed  to  Vespasian.  ^^ 

But  this  curative  miracle  does  not  appear  independently  and  as  an  object 
by  itself:  the  history  of  it  hinges  on  the  fact  that  the  cure  was  wrought  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  point  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  words  by  which  Jesus  vindi- 
cates his  activity  in  healing  on  the  Sabbath  against  the  Pharisees.  In  Luke 
and  Mark  this  defence  consists  in  the  question.  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
sabbath  daySy  or  to  do  evily  to  save  life  or  to  destroy  it  ?  in  Matthew,  in  a  part 
of  this  question,  together  with  the  aphorism  on  saving  the  sheep  which  might 
fall  into  the  pit  on  the  sabbath.  Luke,  who  has  not  this  saying  on  the  present 
occasion,  places  it  (varied  by  the  substitution  of  oviys  ^  )3o0s,  an  ass  or  an  ox 
for  wpofiarw  sheep^  and  of  <l>p€ap,  well  or  ///  for  PoOwo^,  ditch)  in  connexion 
with  the  cure  of  an  v^ponrucoc  a  man  who  had  the  dropsy  (xiv.  5)  ;  a  narrative 
which  has  in  general  a  striking  similarity  to  the  one  under  consideration. 
Jesus  takes  food  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees,  where,  as  in  the 
other  instance  in  the  synagogue,  he  is  watched  (here,  ^o-av  Tropan/pov/Acvot, 
there,  irapcn^pow).  A  dropsical  person  is  present ;  as,  there,  a  man  with  a 
withered  hand.  In  the  synagogue,  according  to  Matthew,  the  Pharisees  ask 
Jesus,  ci  cfcoTi  ToT?  a-dfiPaaL  depaTrcv€iv ;  /s  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath 
days  /  According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  asks  them  whether  it  be  lawful 
to  save  life^  etc. :  so,  here,  he  asks  them,  ci  cf  con  tw  a-afipdna  ^cparrcvciv ;  Is 
ii  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  ?  whereupon  in  both  histories  the  interrogated 
parties  are  silent  (in  that  of  the  withered  hand,  Mark  :  01  8c  ta-Lunrtov ;  in  that 
of  the  dropsical  patient,  Luke :  oi  84  ^<Tvxoi<rav),  Lastly,  in  both  histories  we 
have  the  saying  about  the  animal  fallen  into  a  pit,  in  the  one  as  an  epilogue 
to  the  cure,  in  the  other  (that  of  Matthew)  as  a  prologue.  A  natural  explan- 
ation, which  has  not  been  left  untried  even  with  this  cure  of  the  dropsy, ^^ 
seems  more  than  usually  a  vain  labour,  where,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  before 
us  no  particular  narrative,  resting  on  its  own  historical  basis,  but  a  mere 
variation  on  the  theme  of  the  sabbath  cures,  and  the  text  on  the  endangered 
domestic  animal,  which  might  come  to  one  (Matthew)  in  connexion  with  the 
cure  of  a  withered  hand,  to  another  (Luke)  with  the  cure  of  a  dropsical 
patient,  and  to  a  third  in  a  different  connexion  still ;  for  there  is  yet  a  third 
story  ojf  a  miraculous  cure  with  which  a  similar  saying  is  associated.     Luke, 

"■  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  81. 

^*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  341  f. 
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namely,  narrates  (xiii.  10  if.)  the  cure  of  a  woman  bowed  down  by  demoDiaa 
influence,  as  having  been  performed  by  Jesus  on  the  sabbath ;  when  to  the 
indignant  remonstrance  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Jesus  replies  by 
asking,  whether  every  one  does  not  loose  his  ox  or  ass  from  the  stall  on  tbe 
sabbath,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  a  question  which  is  undeniably  a 
variation  of  the  one  given  above.  So  entirely  identical  does  this  history  ap- 
pear with  the  one  last  named,  that  Schleiermacher  comes  to  this  conchisioD : 
since  in  the  second  there  is  no  reference  to  the  first,  and  since  consequently 
the  repetition  is  not  excused  by  confession,  the  two  passages  Luke  xiiL  10, 
and  xiv.  5,  cannot  have  been  written  one  after  the  other  by  the  same  author.^ 

Thus  we  have  here,  not  three  different  incidents,  but  only  three  different 
frames  in  which  legend  has  preserved  the  memorable  and  thoroughly  popolar 
aphorism  on  the  domestic  animal,  to  be  rescued  or  tended  on  the  sabbath. 
Yet,  unless  we  would  deny  to  Jesus  so  original  and  appropriate  an  aigimient, 
there  must  lie  at  the  foundation  a  cure  of  some  kind  actually  perfoniied  bj 
him  on  the  sabbath  ;  not,  however,  a  miraculous  one.  We  have  seen  that 
Luke  unites  the  saying  with  the  cure  of  a  demoniacal  patient :  now  it  might 
have  been  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  cures  of  demon- 
iacs of  which,  under  certain  limitations,  we  have  admitted  the  natoral  pos- 
sibility. Or,  when  Jesus  in  cases  of  illness  among  his  followers  applied  the 
usual  medicaments  without  regard  to  the  sabbath,  he  may  have  found  this 
appeal  to  the  practical  sense  of  men  needful  for  his  vindication.  Or  lastly, 
if  there  be  some  truth  in  the  opinion  of  rationalistic  commentators  that  Jesus, 
according  to  the  oriental  and  more  particularly  the  Essene  custom,  occupied 
himself  with  the  cure  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul,  he  may,  when  com- 
plying with  a  summons  to  the  former  work  on  the  sabbath,  have  had  occasion 
for  such  an  apology.  But  in  adopting  this  last  supposition,  we  must  not, 
with  these  commentators,  seek  in  the  particular  supernatural  cures  which  tbe 
gospels  narrate,  the  natural  reality ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  admit  that  thb 
is  totally  lost  to  us,  and  that  the  supernatural  has  usurped  its  place. ^*  Fur- 
ther, it  cannot  have  been  cures  in  general  with  which  that  saying  of  Jesus  was 
connected  ;  but  any  service  performed  by  him  or  his  disciples  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  rescuing  or  preservation  of  life,  and  which  was  accompanied 
by  external  labour,  might  in  his  position  with  respect  to  the  Pharisaic  pany, 
furnish  an  occasion  for  such  a  defence. 

Of  the  two  cures  on  the  sabbath  narrated  in  the  fourth  gospel,  one  has 
already  been  considered  with  the  cures  of  the  blind ;  the  other  (v.  i  ff.)  might 
have  been  numbered  among  the  cures  of  paralytics,  but  as  the  patient  is 
not  so  designated,  it  was  admissible  to  reserve  it  for  our  present  head.  lo 
the  porches  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  found  a  man  wh<^ 
as  it  subsequently  appears,  had  been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years ;  this  sufferer 
he  enables  by  a  word  to  stand  up  and  carry  home  his  bed,  but,  as  it  was  the 
sabbath,  he  thus  draws  down  on  himself  the  hostility  of  the  Jewish  hier- 
archy. Woolston  ^7  and  many  later  writers  have  thought  to  get  clear  of  this 
history  in  a  singular  manner,  by  the  supposition  that  Jesus  here  did  not  cure 
a  real  sufferer  but  merely  unmasked  a  hypocrite.**  The  sole  reason  which 
can  with  any  plausibility  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  notion,  is  that  the  cured 

"  Ut  sup.  s.  196. 

^*  Winer  (bibl.  Realw.  i,  s.  796)  says  :  We  should  be  contented  to  refrain  from  seddogi 
natural  explanation  in  individual  cases  (of  the  cures  of  Jesus),  and  ever  bear  in  mind  that  tbe 
banishment  of  the  miraculous  out  of  the  agency  of  Jesus  can  never  be  effected  j#  Iti^Mstk 
gospels  are  regarded  historically, 

»^  Disc  3. 

^^  Paulus,  G>mm.  4,  s.  263  AT.    L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  298. 
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man  points  out  Jesus  to  his  enemies  as  the  one  who:had  commanded  him  to 
cany  his  bed  on  the  sabbath  (v.  15  ;  comp.   11  fT.),  a  circumstance  which  is 
only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  had  enjoined  what  was  un- 
welcome.     But  that  notification  to  the  Pharisees  might  equally  be  given, 
either  with  a  friendly  intention,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind  (John 
UL  iZy  25),  or  at  least  with  the  innocent  one  of  devolving  the  defence  of  the 
alibied  violation  of  the  sabbath  on  a  stronger  than  himself.^^    The  Evangelist 
at  least  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  really  afflicted,  and  suffered 
from  a  wearisome  disease,  when  he  describes  him  as  having  had  an  infirmity 
tkirfy^ghi  years  J  rpMKovra.  koX  ojtra*  <irri  l)(iav  iv  tq  &(r$€V€Uf.  (v.  5) :  for  the 
forced  interpretation  once  put  on  this  passage  by  Paulus,  referring  the  thirty- 
eight  years  to  the  man's  age,  and  not  to  the  duration  of  his  disease,  he  has 
not  even  himself  ventured  to  reproduce.*®     On  this  view  of  the  incident  it  is 
also  impossible  to  explain  what  Jesus  says  to  the  cured  man  on  a  subsequent 
meeting  (v.  14)  :  Behold  thou  art  made  whole  ;  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing 
€0mu  unto  thee.     Even  Paulus  is  compelled  by  these  words  to  admit  that  the 
man  had  a  real  infirmity,  though  only  a  trifling  one  : — in  other  words  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the  idea  on  which  his  explanation  of 
the  incident  is  based,  so  that  here  again  we  retain  a  miracle,  and  that  not  of 
the  smallest. 

Ill  relation  to  the  historical  credibility  of  the  narrative,  it  may  certainly  be 
held  remarkable  that  so  inAportant  a  sanative  institution  as  Bethesda  is  de- 
to  be  by  John,  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Josephus  or  the  rabbins, 
pecially  if  the  popular  belief  connected  a  miraculous  cure  with  this  pool :  ^^ 
iNit  this  affords  nothing  decisive.  It  is  true  that  in  the  description  of  the 
p<x>l  there  lies  a  fabulous  popular  notion,  which  appears  also  to  have  been 
received  by  the  writer  (for  even  if  v.  4  be  spurious,  something  similar  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  #(11070-19  rov  v&iro9,  v.  3,  and  rapaxO^^  v.  7).  But  this 
proves  nothing  against  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  since  even  an  eye-witness 
aand  a  disciple  of  Jesus  may  have  shared  a  vulgar  error.  To  make  credible, 
however,  such  a  fact  as  that  a  man  who  had  been  lame  eight-and-thirty  years, 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  completely  bed-ridden,  should  have  been 
perfectly  cured  by  a  word,  the  supposition  of  psychological  influence  will  not 
ftufficCy  for  the  man  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Jesus,  v.  13  ;  nor  will  any 
physical  analogy,  such  as  magnetism  and  the  like,  serve  the  purpose :  but  if 
kuch  a  result  really  happened,  we  must  exalt  that  by  which  it  happened  above 
mil  the  limits  of  the  human  and  the  natural.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  thought  a  difflculty*^  that  from  among  the  multitude  of 
the  infirm  waiting  in  the  porches  of  the  pool,  Jesus  selected  one  only  as  the 
object  of  his  curative  power,  since  the  cure  of  him  whose  sufferings  had  been 
of  the  longest  duration  was  not  only  particularly  adapted,  but  also  sufficient, 
to  glorify  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Messiah.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very 
trait  which  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  narrative  has  a  mythical  character. 
On  a  great  theatre  of  disease,  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  sufferers,  Jesus,  the 
exalted  and  miraculously  gifted  physician,  appears  and  selects  the  one  who  is 
ftflSicted  with  the  most  obstinate  malady,  that  by  his  restoration  he  may  pre- 
sent the  most  brilliant  proof  of  his  miraculous  power.  We  have  already 
Kemarked  that  the  fourth  gospel,  instead  of  extending  the  curative  agency  of 
Jesus  over  large  masses  and  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  the  synoptical 
gospels  do,  concentrates  it  on  a  few  cases  which  proportionately  gain  in  in- 

'*  Vid.  LUcke  and  Tholuck,  in  loc. 

*"  Comp.  with  G>mm.  4,  s.  290,  his  Leben  Jesu,  I,  a,  s.  298. 

*'  Bretschneider,  Probab.,  s.  69. 

**  As  by  Hase,  L.  J.  §  92. 
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tensity  :  thus  here,  in  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  a  man  who  had  been  lame 
thirty-eight  years,  it  has  far  surpassed  all  the  synoptical  accounts  of  cures  per- 
formed on  persons  with  diseased  limbs,  among  whom  the  longest  sufferer  is 
described  in  Luke  xiii.  ii,  only  as  a  woman  who  had  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
eighteen  years.  Without  doubt  the  fourth  Evangelist  had  received  some  inti- 
mation (though,  as  we  have  gathered  from  other  parts  of  his  historf,  it  was 
far  from  precise)  of  cures  of  this  nature  performed  by  Jesus,  especially  of  that 
wrought  on  the  paralytic,  Matt  ix.  2  ff.  paralL,  for  the  address  to  the  padent, 
and  the  result  of  the  cure  are  in  this  narrative  in  John  almost  verbally  the 
same  as  in  that  case,  especially  according  to  Mark's  account^  There  is  even 
a  vestige  in  this  history  of  John,  of  the  circumstance  that  in  the  S3moptical 
narrative  the  cure  appears  in  the  light  of  a  forgiveness  of  sios  :  for  as  Jesos 
in  the  latter  consoles  the  patient,  before  the  cure,  with  the  assurance,  thy  sua 
are  forgiven  tkee,  so  in  the  former,  he  warns  him,  after  the  cure,  in  the  wonis, 
sin  no  more,  etc.  For  the  rest,  this  highly  embellished  hbtory  of  a  miracnkMS 
cure  was  represented  as  happening  on  the  sabbath,  probably  because  the 
command  to  take  up  the  bed  which  it  contained  appeared  the  most  suitable 
occasion  for  the  reproach  of  violating  the  sabbath. 

§  100. 

RESUSCITATIONS  OF   THE   DEAD. 

The  Evangelists  tell  us  of  three  instances  in  which  Jesus  recalled  the  dead 
to  life.  One  of  these  is  common  to  the  three  synoptists,  one  belongs  solely 
to  Luke,  and  one  to  John. 

The  instance  which  is  common  to  the  three  first  Evangelists  is  the  resusci- 
tation of  a  girl,  and  is  in  all  the  three  gospels  united  with  the  narrative  of  the 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  (Matt  ix.   18  f.  25 — 26  ;  Mark  v.  22  ft; 
Luke  viii.  41  ff.).     In  the  more  precise  designation  of  the  girl  and  her  father, 
the  synoptical  writers  vary.     Matthew  introduces  the  father  generally  as  apx^ 
ct?  a  certain  ruler ^  without  any  name ;  the  two  others  as  a  ruler  of  the  syn- 
agogue named  Jairus :  the  latter  moreover  describes  the  girl  as  being  twelve 
years  old,  and  Luke  states  that  she  was  the  only  child  of  her  father ;  par- 
ticulars of  which  Matthew  is  ignorant.     A  more  important  difference  is,  that 
according  to  Matthew  the  ruler  in  the  first  instance  speaks  of  his  daughter  to 
Jesus  as  being  dead,  and  in  treats  him  to  restore  her  to  life ;  whereas  accord- 
ing to  the  two  other  Evangelists,  he  left  her  while  yet  living,  though  on  the 
point  of  death,  that  he  might  fetch  Jesus  to  avert  her  actual  decease,  and 
first  when  Jesus  was  on  the  way  with  him,  people  came  out  of  his  house  with 
the  information  that  his  daughter  had  in  the  meantime  expired,  so  that  to 
trouble  Jesus  further  was  in  vain.     The  circumstances  of  the  resuscitation 
also  are  differently  described,  for  Matthew  knows  not  that  Jesus,  as  the  o''^tt 
Evangelists  state,  took  with  him  only  his  three  most  confidentiai  disciples  as 
witnesses.     Some  theologians,  Storr  for  example,  have  thought  these  diver- 
gencies so  important,  that  they  have  supposed  two  different  cases  in  which, 
among  other  similar  circumstances,  the  daughter,  in  one  case  of  a  civil  ruler 
(Matthew),  in  the  other,  of  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  named  Jairus  (Mark  and 

*'  Mark   ii.    9:    (W    icnv^    e^Koxiiyrepop^  John  v.  8:  iyeipatf  ^Lpowr^ Kpififioirif  f^^t 

elweip )  ^ci/Mtf  Kal  &p6p  cov  rbv  KpdP'       koI  rtpiwmi, 

/Sarov  Kod  Tepixdrti ; 

1 1  : — fyeipa  koI    ipow  rhv    Kpdppardff   trov 
Kcd  Cxaye  elt  rbv  olxdw  trov. 

12  :  Kol  ifyipBri  cuOius^  koI  &pas  r&v  /cpdjS-  9  :  koX  ciB^tas  fy^ero  #yi^  i  tMBpuirvtt  ^^ 
^aro¥  i^ij\$€P  €¥a»Tlo¥  rdtrrup,                              ^p€  rbw  KpdppaTO¥  airoO  lad  wtipuwdrtu 
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Luke),  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus.^  But  that,  as  Storr  supposes,  and 
as  it  is  inevitable  to  suppose  on  his  view,  Jesus  not  only  twice  resuscitated  a 
girl,  but  also  on  both  these  occasions,  healed  a  woman  with  an  issue  im- 
mediately before,  is  a  coincidence  which  does  not  at  all  gain  in  probability 
by  the  vague  observation  of  Storr,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  very  similar 
things  to  happen  at  different  times.  If  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Evangelists  narrate  only  one  event,  the  weak  attempt  to  give  perfect 
agreement  to  their  narratives  should  be  forborne.  For  neither  can  the 
expression  of  Matthew  ofyn  crcXcvn/cc  mean,  as  Kuinol  maintains,'  est  morti 
proximay  nor  can  that  of  Mark,  Ifryarnyi  cxci,  or  of  Luke  dirc^o-Kc,  imply  that 
death  had  already  taken  place :  not  to  mention  that  according  to  both,  the 
izxx  of  the  death  is  subsequently  announced  to  the  father  as  something  new.^ 
Our  more  modern  critics  have  wisely  admitted  a  divergency  between  the  ac- 
counts in  doing  which  they  have  unanimously  given  the  palm  of  superior  accu- 
racy to  the  intermediate  Evangelists.  Some  are  lenient  towards  Matthew,  and 
only  attribute  to  his  mode  of  narration  a  brevity  which  might  belong  even  to 
the  representation  of  an  eye-witness  ;^  while  others  regard  this  want  of  particu- 
larity as  an  indication  that  the  first  gospel  had  not  an  apostolic  origin.^  Now 
that  Mark  and  Luke  give  the  name  of  the  applicant,  on  which  Matthew  is 
silent,  and  also  that  they  determine  his  rank  more  precisely  than  the  latter, 
will  just  as  well  bear  an  unfavourable  construction  for  them,  as  the  usual 
favourable  one ;  since  the  designation  of  persons  by  name,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  not  seldom  an  addition  of  the  later  legend.  For  example,  the 
woman  with  the  issue  first  receives  the  name  of  Veronica  in  the  tradition  of 
John  Malala  ;*  the  Canaanitish  woman  that  of  Justa  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  *7  and  the  two  thieves  cruci6ed  with  Jesus,  the  names  of  Gestas  and 
Demas  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemas.®  Luke's  fwvoyev^  (one  only  daughter) 
only  serves  to  make  the  scene  more  touching,  and  the  Ir^v  ScS^cKa  twelve 
years  of  age^  he,  and  after  him  Mark,  might  have  borrowed  from  the  history  of 
the  woman  with  the  issue.  The  divergency  that,  according  to  Matthew,  the 
maiden  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  instance  as  dead,  according  to  the  two  others 
as  only  dying,  must  have  been  considered  very  superficially  by  those  who 
have  thought  it  possible  to  turn  it  in  accordance  with  our  own  rule  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Matthew,  on  the  ground  that  his  representation  serves  to 
aggrandize  the  miracle.  For  in  both  the  other  gospels  the  death  of  the  girl 
is  subsequently  announced,  and  its  being  supposed  in  Matthew  to  have  oc- 
curred a  few  moments  earlier  is  no  aggrandizement  of  the  miracle.  Nay,  it  is 
the  reverse ;  for  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  appears  greater  in  the  former, 
not  indeed  objectively,  but  subjectively,  because  it  is  heightened  by  contrast 
and  surprise.  There,  where  Jesus  is  in  the  first  instance  intreated  to  restore 
the  dead  to  life,  he  does  no  more  than  what  was  desired  of  him ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  where  supplicated  only  for  the  cure  of  a  sick  person,  he  actually 
brings  that  person  to  life  again,  he  does  more  than  the  interested  parties  seek 
or  understand.     There,  where  the  power  of  awaking  the  dead  is  presupposed 

^  Ueber  den  Zweck  des  Evang.  und  der  Briefe  Joh.,  s.  351  ff. 

*  Q>mm.  in  Matth.  p.  263.  Observe  his  argumentation  :  v^^[N.B.  Mat  thaet\i  Apri 
ir€\€vrriiff€9,  non  possunt  laiine  reddi:  jam  mortua  est:  nam,  auctare  [N.B.  Luca]  patri 
€tdhuc  cum  Christo  colloquenti  nuntiabat  servus^  filiam  jam  exspirasse ;  ergo  [auctore 
Ma  tthaeoT]  twndum  mortua  era/,  cum  pater  adjesum  cucederet. 

Compare,  on  the  subject  of  these  vain  attempts  at  reconciliation,  Schleiermacher,  liber  den 
Lokas,  s.  132,  and  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  347  f. 
^  Olshansen.  in  loc 

*  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  131  AT.  ;  Schulz,  iiber  d.  Abendmahl,  s.  316  f. 

*  Vid.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  2,  p.  449  ff. 
7  Homil.  ii.  19.  '  Cap.  x. 
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by  the  father  to  belong  to  Jesus,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  such  a  power  is 
less  marked  than  here,  where  the  father  at  first  only  presupposes  the  power  of 
healing  the  sick,  and  when  death  has  supervened,  is  diverted  from   any 
further  hope.     In  the  description  of  the  arrival  and  the  conduct  of  Jesot  in 
the  house  where  the  corpse  lay,  Matthew's  brevity  is  at  least  clearer  than  the 
diffuse  accounts  of  the  two  other  Evangelists.     Matthew  tells  us  that  Jesos, 
having  reached  the  house,  put  forth  the  minstrels  already  assembled  for  the 
funeral,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  on  the  ground  that  there  woaM 
be  no  funeral  there ;  this  is  perfectly  intelligible.     But  Mark  and  Luke  tell  us 
besides  that  he  excluded  his  disciples  also,  with  the  exception  of  three,  froD 
the  scene  about  to  take  place,  and  for  this  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  reason. 
That  a  greater  number  of  spectators  would  have  been  physically  or  psychok^- 
ically  an  impediment  to  the  resuscitation,  can  only  be  said  on  the  supposition 
that  the  event  was  a  natural  one.     Admitting  the  miracle,  the  reason  for  the 
exclusion  can  only  be  sought  in  the  want  of  fitness  in  the  excluded  paitieii 
whom,  however,  the  sight  of  such  a  miracle  would  surely  have  been  the  veiy 
means  to  benefit.     But  we  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  two  later  synop- 
lists,  in  opposition  to  the  concluding  statement  of  Matthew  that  the  fame  of 
this  event  went  abroad  in  the  whole  land,  represent  Jesus  as  enjoining  the 
strictest  silence  on  the  witnesses :  so  that  on  the  whole  it  rather  appears  that 
Mark  and  Luke  regarded  the  incident  as  a  mystery,  to  which  only  the  nearest 
relatives  and  the  most  favoured  disciples  were  admitted.     Lastly,  the  differ- 
ence on  which  Schulz  insists  as  favourable  to  the  second  and  third  Evangelists, 
namely,  that  while  Matthew  makes  Jesus  simply  take  the  maiden  by  the  hand, 
they  have  preserved  to  us  the  words  which  he  at  the  same  time  uttered,  the 
former  even  in  the  original  language  ; — can  either  have  no  weight  at  all,  or  it 
must  fall  into  the  opposite  scale.     For  that  Jesus,  if  he  said  anything  when 
recalling  a  girl  to  life,  made  use  of  some  such  words  as  17  irats  fycipor,  maiden^ 
I  say  unto  thee^  arise,  the  most  remote  narrator  might  imagine,  and  to  regard 
the  TaA4^a  kov/lu  of  Mark  as  an  indication  that  this  Evangelist  drew  from  a 
])eculiarly  original  source,  is  to  forget  the  more  simple  supposition  that  he 
traTislated  these  words  from  the  Greek  of  his  informant  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
senting the  life  giving  word  in  its  original  foreign  garb,  and  thus  enhancing 
its  mysteriousness,  as  we  have  before  observed  with  reference  to  the  l^^t£a 
in  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man.     After  what  we  have  seen  we  shall  willingly 
abstain  from  finding  out  whether  the  individual  who  originally  furnished  the 
narrative  in  Luke  were  one  of  the  three  confidential  disciples,  and  whether 
the  one  who  originally  related  it,  also  put  it  into  writing :  a  task  to  which 
only  the  acumen  of  Schleiermacher  is  equal.** 

In  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  natural  interpretation  speaks  with 
more  than  its  usual  confidence,  under  the  persuasion  that  it  has  on  its  side 
the  assurance  of  Jesus  himself,  that  the  maiden  was  not  really  dead,  but  merely 
in  a  sleep-like  swoon  ;  and  not  only  rationalists,  like  Paulus,  and  semi-rationa- 
lists,  like  Schleiermacher,  but  also  decided  supranaturalists,  like  Olshausen, 
believe,  on  the  strength  of  that  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  this  was  no  resusci- 
tation of  the  dead.i^  The  last-named  commentator  attaches  especial  import- 
ance to  the  antithesis  in  the  speech  of  Jesus,  and  because  the  words  ovk 
d7rc^ai'€,  is  not  dead,  are  followed  by  aXXa  ica^cvSci,  but  sUepeth^  is  of  opinion 
that  the  former  expression  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  merely,  she  is  not 

*  Ut  sup.  s.  129. 

>°  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  526,  31  f. ;  Schleiennacher,  utsup.  s.  132;  OUumsea, 
I,  s.  327.  Even  Neander  does  not  express  himself  decidedly  against  this  iaterpretmtioB  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  ;  while  with  regard  to  the  girl's  real  condition,  be  thinks  the  snppcwitioa 
of  a  merely  apparent  death  probable.     L.  J.  Chr.,  8.  343.     Comp.  338  f. 
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deady  since  I  have  resolved  to  restore  her  to  life;  strange  criticism, — 
for  it  is  precisely  this  addition  which  shows  that  she  was  only  not  dead 
in  so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  recall  her  to  life.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  Lazarus,  John  xi.  14, 
Aa{a/M>c  &ir€0av€f  Lazarus  is  dead,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  passage 
in  question,  ovk  dvc^avc  ro  Kopda-iovy  the  damsel  is  not  dead.  But  Jesus  had 
before  said  of  Lazarus,  axm\  17  dir^cKcia  ov«c  cort  ir/909  Oavaxov,  this  sickness  is  not 
%nto  death  (v.  4),  and  Aa{apo9  6  ^4X09  TiySav  xtKOLfufTcu,  our  friend  Lazarus 
^Ueptih  (v.  11).  Thus  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  also,  who  was  really  dead,  we 
fiave  just  as  direct  a  denial  of  death,  and  affirmation  of  mere  sleep,  as  in  the 
narrative  before  us.  Hence  Fritzsche  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  para- 
phrases the  words  of  Jesus  in  our  passage  as  follows :  puellatn  nepro  mortua 
habetote^  sed  dormire  existimatote  quippe  in  viiatn  mox  redituram.  Moreover, 
Matthew  subsequently  (xi.  5)  makes  Jesus  say,  vcicpol  ^ctjpovrai,  the  dead  are 
raised  up  \  and  as  he  mentions  no  other  instance  of  resuscitation  by  Jesus, 
[le  must  apparently  have  had  this  in  his  mind.^* 

But  apajTt  from  the  false  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  this  view  of 
the  subject  has  many  difficulties.  That  in  many  diseases  conditions  may  pre- 
sent themselves  which  have  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  death,  or  that  in  the 
indifferent  state  of  medical  science  among  the  Jews  of  that  age  especially,  a 
swoon  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  death  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  how  was 
Jesus  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  merely  apparent  death  in  this  particular 
case  ?  However  minutely  the  father  detailed  to  him  the  course  of  the  disease, 
nay,  even  if  Jesus  were  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  girl's  illness  (as  the  natural  explanation  supposes)  :  we  must 
still  ask,  how  could  he  build  so  much  on  this  information  as,  without  having 
seen  the  girl,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  assurance  of  the  eye-witnesses, 
decidedly  to  declare  that  she  was  not  dead,  according  to  the  rationalistic 
interpretation  of  his  words  ?  This  would  have  been  rashness  and  folly  to  boot, 
unless  Jesus  had  obtained  certain  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  a 
supernatural  way  '}^  to  admit  which,  however,  is  to  abandon  the  naturalistic 
point  of  view.  To  return  to  the  explanation  of  Paulus^  between  the  ex- 
pressions, iKparrfae  r^  x€ipo^  avr^9,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  •qy€pOrj  to 
Kopdaioy,  the  maid  arose,  expressions  which  are  closely  enough  connected  in 
Matthew,  and  are  still  more  inseparably  linked  by  the  words  cv^cW  and 
irapaxfnifia  in  the  Other  two  gospels,  he  inserts  a  course  of  medical  treatment, 
and  Venturini  can  even  specify  the  different  restoratives  which  were  applied.*^ 
Against  such  arbitrary  suppositions,  Olshausen  justly  maintains  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  evangelical  narrator  the  life-giving  word  of  Jesus  (and  we  might 
add,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  furnished  with  divine  power)  was  the  means  of 
restoring  the  girl  to  life. 

In  the  case  of  resuscitation  narrated  by  Luke  alone  (vii.  1 1  fT.)  the  natural 
explanation  has  not  such  a  handle  as  was  presented  by  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  in  the  narrative  just  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  rationalistic  com- 
roeptators  take  courage,  and  rest  their  hopes  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that 
Jesus  speaks  to  the  young  man  lying  in  the  coffin  (v.  14).  Now,  say  they,  no 
one  would  speak  to  a  dead  person,  but  only  to  such  an  one  as  is  ascertained 
or  guessed  to  be  capable  of  hearing.'^  But  this  rule  would  prove  that  all  the 
dead  whom  Christ  will  raise  at  the  last  day  are  only  apparently  dead,  as  other- 
wise they  could  not  hear  his  voice,  which  it  is  expressly  said  they  will  do 

>^  Comp.  d«  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  95  ;  Weisse,  die  ev.  Geschichte,  i,  s.  503. 

'*  Comp.  Neander.  L.  J.,  s.  342. 

'^  NatUrliche  Geschichte,  2,  s.  212. 

^*  Paolus,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  b,  s.  716,  Anm.  and  719  f. 
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(John  V.  28;  comp.   i  Thess.  iv.  16);  it  would  therefore  prove  too  much. 
Certainly  one  who  is  spoken  to  must  be  supposed  to  hear,  and  in  a  cemin 
sense  to  be  living ;  but  in  the  present  instance  this  holds  only  in  so  £tf  as  tbe 
voice  of  him  who  quickens  the  dead  can  penetrate  even  to  the  ears  from  which 
life  has  departed.    We  must  indeed  admit  the  possibility  that  with  the  hid 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  burying  their  dead  a  few  boms 
after  their  decease,  a  merely  apparent  corpse  might  easily  be  carried  to  the 
grave ;  ^^  but  all  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  this  possibility  was 
here  a  reality,  is  a  tissue  of  fictions.     In  order  to  explain  how  Jesus,  even 
without  any  intention  to  perform  a  miracle,  came  to  join  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, and  how  the  conjecture  could  occur  to  him  that  the  individual  about  to 
be  buried  was  not  really  dead,  it  is  first  imagined  that  the  two  piocessions, 
that  of  the  funeral  and  that  of  the  companions  of  Jesus,  met  precisely  under 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  as  they  impeded  each  other,  halted  for  a  while  :— 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  text,  which  makes  the  bearers  first  stand  still 
when  Jesus  touches  the  bier.     Affected  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  he  had  learned  during  the  pause  in  his  progress,  Jesus,  it  is  said, 
approached  the  mother,  and  not  with  any  reference  to  a  resurrection  which 
he  intended  to  effect,  but  merely  as  a  consolatory  address,  said  to  her,  Wuf 
noO^    But  what  an  empty,  presuming  comforter  would  he  be,  who^  niiena 
mother  was  about  to  consign  her  only  son  to  the  grave,  should  fcnrlMd  her 
even  the  relief  of  tears,  without  offering  to  her  either  real  help  by  recalHng 
the  departed  one,  or  ideal,  by  suggesting  grounds  for  consolation  I     Now  the 
latter  Jesus  does  not  attempt :  hence  unless  we  would  allow  him  to  appear 
altogether  heartless,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  resolved  on  the  former,  and 
for  this  he  in  fact  makes  every  preparation,  designedly  touching  the  bier,  and 
causing  the  bearers  to  stand  still.     Here,  before  the  reanimating  word  of 
Jesus,  the  natural  explanation  inserts  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  observed 
some  sign  of  life  in  the  youth,  and  on  this,  either  immediately  or  after  a 
previous  application  of  medicaments,^''  spoke  the  words,  which  helped  com- 
pletely to  awake  him.      But  setting  aside  the  fact  that  those  intervening 
measures  are  only  interpolated  into  the  text,  and  that  the  strong  words: 
vcavio-Kc,  crol  Xcyco,  cycp^rt.    Young  man^  I  say  unto  tJiee  arise !  resemble 
rather  the  authoritative  command  of  a  miracle  worker  than  the  attempt  of  a 
physician  to  restore  animation  ;  how,  if  Jesus  were  conscious  that  the  youth 
was  alive  when  he  met  him,  and  was  not  first  recalled  to  life  by  himsdi 
could  he  with  a  good  conscience  receive  the  praise  which,  according  to  the 
narrative,  the  multitude  lavished  on  him  as  a  great  prophet  on  account  of 
this  deed  ?     According  to  Paulus,  he  was  himself  uncertain  how  he  ought  to 
regard  the  result ;  but  if  he  were  not  convinced  that  he  ought  to  ascribe  the 
result  to  himself,  it  was  his  duty  to  disclaim  all  praise  on  account  of  it ;  and 
if  he  omitted  to  do  this,  his  conduct  places  him  in  an  equivocal  light,  in 
which  he  by  no  means  appears  in  the  other  evangelical  histories,  so  far  as  they 
are  fairly  interpreted.     Thus  here  also  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  Evan- 
gelist intends  to  narrate  to  us  a  miraculous  resuscitation  of  the  dead,  and  that 
according  to  him,  Jesus  also  regarded  his  deed  as  a  miracle. ^^ 

In  the  third  history  of  a  resurrection,  which  is  peculiar  to  John  (chap,  xi*)* 
the  resuscitated  individual  is  neither  just  dead  nor  being  carried  to  his  grave, 
but  has  been  already  buried  several  days.  Here  one  would  have  thought 
there  was  little  hope  of  effecting  a  natural  explanation ;  but  the  arduousness 

'*  Ibid,  ut  sup.  s.  723.     Comp.  Dc  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  2,  s.  47. 

*•  Thus  Hasc  also,  L.  J.  §  87. 

"  Vcnturini,  2,  s.  293. 

'^  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  103  f. 
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of  the  task  has  only  stimulated  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  rationalists 
in  developing  their  conception  of  this  narrative.  We  shall  also  see  that 
together  with  the  rigorously  consequent  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  rationa- 
lists,— which,  maintaining  the  historical  integrity  of  the  evangelical  narrative 
throughout,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  explaining  every  part  naturally, 
there  has  appeared  another  system,  which  distinguishes  certain  features  of  the 
narrative  as  additions  after  the  event,  and  is  thus  an  advance  towards  the 
mythical  explanation. 

The  rationalistic  expositors  set  out  here  from  the  same  premises  as  in  the 
former  narrative,  namely,  that  it  is  in  itself  possible  for  a  man  who  has  lain 
in  a  tomb  four  days  to  come  to  life  again,  and  that  this  possibility  is  strengthened 
in  the  present  instance  by  the  known  custom  of  the  Jews  ;  propositions  which 
we  shall  not  abstractedly  controvert.  From  this  they  proceed  to  a  supposi- 
tion which  we  perhaps  ought  not  to  let  pass  so  easily,^^  namely,  that  from  the 
nnessenger  whom  the  sisters  had  sent  with  the  news  of  their  brother's  illness, 
Jesus  had  obtained  accurate  information  of  the  circumstances  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  messenger.  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death  (v.  4),  is  said  to  express,  merely  as  an  inference  which  he  had  drawn 
from  the  report  of  the  messenger,  his  conviction  that  the  disease  was  not 
fatal  Such  a  view  of  his  friend's  condition  would  certainly  accord  the  best 
with  his  conduct  in  remaining  two  days  in  Peraea  after  the  reception  of  the 
message  (v.  6) ;  since,  according  to  that  supposition,  he  could  not  regard  his 
presence  in  Bethany  as  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  But  how  comes  it  that 
after  the  lapse  of  these  two  days,  he  not  only  resolves  to  journey  thither  (v. 
8),  but  also  has  quite  a  different  opinion  of  the  state  of  Lazarus,  nay,  certain 
knowledge  of  his  death,  which  he  first  obscurely  (v.  10)  and  then  plainly '(v. 
14)  announces  to  his  disciples?  Here  the  thread  of  the  natural  explanation 
is  lost,  and  the  break  is  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  fiction  of  a 
second  messenger,^  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  bringing  word  to  Jesus  that 
Lazarus  had  expired  in  the  interim.  For  the  author  of  the  gospel  at  least 
cannot  have  known  of  a  second  messenger,  otherwise  he  must  have  mentioned 
him,  since  the  omission  to  do  so  gives  another  aspect  to  the  whole  narrative, 
obliging  us  to  infer  that  Jesus  had  obtained  information  of  the  death  of  Lazarus 
in  a  supernatural  manner.  Jesus,  when  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  Bethany, 
said  to  the  disciples,  Lazarus  sUepeth^  but  I  go  that  1  may  awake  him  out  of 
sleep  {K€KoifirfTai — €$v7rvia-(a — V.  ii);  this  the  naturalists  explain  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  Jesus  must  in  some  way  have  gathered  from  the  statements  of  the 
messengers  who  announced  the  death  of  Lazarus,  that  the  latter  was  only  in 
a  state  of  lethargy.  But  we  can  as  little  here  as  in  the  former  case  impute  to 
Jesus  the  foolish  presumption  of  giving,  before  he  had  even  seen  the  alleged 
corpse,  the  positive  assurance  that  he  yet  lived.*^  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  also  a  difficulty  that  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples  (v.  1$)  I  am  glad  for  your 
sakes  that  J  was  not  there^  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe  (tva  irMrrcvoTTrc).  Paulus 
explains  these  words  to  imply  that  Jesus  feared  lest  the  death,  had  it  happened 
in  his  presence,  might  have  shaken  their  faith  in  him ;  but,  as  Gabler  ^  has 
remarked,  ttiotcvw  cannot  mean  merely  the  negative:  not  to  losefaithy  which 
would  rather  have  been  expressed  by  a  phrase  such  as :  Iva  firj  iKXeiny  rj 
vurnq  vfjuoy,  that  your  faith  fail  not  (see  Luke  xxiL  32) ;  and  moreover  we 

'•  Paulus,  Comp.  4,  s.  535  flF.  ;  L.  J.  I,  b,  s.  55  ff. 

^  In  the  translation  of  the  text  in  his  Ixben  Jtsu^  2,  b,  s,  46,  Paulus  appears  to  suppose, 
beside  the  message  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  tAree  subsequent  messages. 

»'  Comp.  C.  Ch.  Flatt,  etwas  zur  Vertheidigung  des  Wunders  der  Wiederbelebung  des 
Lazarus,  in  Siiskind's  Magazin,  I4tes  Stuck,  s.  93  ff. 

**  Journal  fur  auserlesene  theol.  Literatur,  3,  2,  s.  261,  Anm. 
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nowhere  find  that  the  idea  which  the  disciples  formed  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
was  incompatible  with  the  death  of  a  man,  or,  more  correctly,  of  a  firiend,  in 
his  presence. 

From  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  Bethany  the  evangelical  narrative  is  somewliat 
more  favourable  to  the  natural  explanation.  It  is  true  that  Martha's  addresf 
to  Jesus  (v.  21  f.),  Lord^  if  thou  hadst  been  here^  my  brother  had  fwi  diti^  M 
I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoerter  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  he  will  gwi  it  tkuy 

dAAa  KGU  vvv  oTSa,  ori,  ocra  &v  axrqfrQ  tov  Oebv,  Soxrct  croi  6  ^cos,  appears  evidently 

to  express  the  hope  that  Jesus  may  be  able  even  to  recall  the  dead  one  to 
life.     However,  on  the  assurance  of  Jesus  which  follows,  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again,  aycumia^TajL  6  a^^»^  aov,  she  answers  despondingly,  Yes,  at  the  last 
day.     This  is  certainly  a  help  to  the  natural  explanation,  for  it  seems  retro- 
spectively to  give  to  the  above  declaration  of  Martha  (v.  22)  the  general 
sense,  that  even  now,  although  he  has  not  preserved  the  life  of  her  brother, 
she  believes  Jesus  to  be  him  to  whom  God  grants  all  that  he  desires,  that  is, 
the  favourite  of  the  Deity,  the  Messiah.     But  the  expression  which  Martha 
there  uses  is  not  iri<rrcv<o  but  olfio,  and  the  turn  of  phrase :  I  know  that  this 
will  happen  if  thou  only  wiliest  it  to  be  so,  is  a  common  but  indirect  form  of 
petition,  and  is  here  the  more  unmistakable,  because  the  object  of  the  en- 
treaty is  clearly  indicated  by  the  foregoing  antithesis.      Martha  evidently 
means.  Thou  hast  not  indeed  prevented  the  death  of  our  brother,  but  even 
now  it  is  not  too  late,  for  at  thy  prayer  God  will  restore  him  to  thee  and  us. 
Martha's  change  of  mind,  from  the  hope  which  is  but  indirectly  expressed  in 
her  first  reply  (v.  24)  to  its  extinction  in  the  second,  cannot  be  held  very 
surprising  in  a  woman  who  here  and  elsewhere  manifests  a  very  hasty  dispo- 
sition, and  it  is  in  the  present  case  sufficiently  explained  by  the  form  of  the 
foregoing  assurance  of  Jesus  (v.  23).     Martha  had  expected  that  Jesus  would 
reply  to  her  indirect  prayer  by  a  decided  promise  of  its  fulfilment,  and  when 
he  answers  quite  generally  and  with  an  expression  which  it  was  usual  to  apply 
to  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  (dvoon^crcu),  she  gives  a  half-impatieot 
half-desponding  reply.^    But  that  general  declaration  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the 
yet  more  indefinite  one  (v.  2${.\  / am  the  resurrection  and  the  life^  is  thought 
favourable  to  the  rationalistic  view  :  Jesus,  it  is  said,  was  yet  far  from  the 
expectation  of  an  extraordinary  result,  hence  he  consoles  Martha  merely  with 
the  general  hope  that  he,  the  Messiah,  would  procure  for  those  who  believed  in 
him  a  future  resurrection  and  a  life  of  blessedness.    As  however  Jesus  had 
before  (v.  11)  spoken  confidently  to  his  disciples  of  awaking  Lazarus,  he  must 
then  have  altered  his  opinion  in  the  interim — a  change  for  which  no  cause  is 
apparent     Further,  when  (v.  40)  Jesus  is  about  to  awake  Lazarus,  he  says  to 
Martha,  Said  I  not  unto  thee  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe  thou  shouldst  see  tkt 
glory  of  Godf  evidently  alluding  to  v.  23,  in  which  therefore  he  must  have 
meant  to  predict  the  resurrection  which  he  was  going  to  effect     That  be 
does  not  declare  this  distinctly,  and  that  he  again  veils  the  scarcely  uttered 
promise  in  relation  to  the  brother  (v.  25)  in  general  promises  for  the  believing, 
is  the  effect  of  design,  the  object  of  which  is  to  try  the  faith  of  Martha,  and 
extend  her  sphere  of  thought** 

When  Mary  at  length  comes  out  of  the  house  with  her  companions,  her 
weeping  moves  Jesus  himself  to  tears.  To  this  circumstance  the  natural  in- 
terpretation appeals  with  unusual  confidence,  asking  whether  if  he  were 
already  certain  of  his  friend's  resurrection,  he  would  not  have  approached  his 
grave  with  the  most  fervent  joy,  since  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  call 

"  Flatt,  ut  sup.  102  f.  ;  De  Wctte,  in  loc.  ;  Neander,  s.  351  C 
*«  Flatt,  ut  sup.  ;  Lucke,  Tboluck  and  De  Wette,  in  loc 
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lim  again  living  from  the  grave  in  the  next  moment  ?     In  this  view  the  words 
■vtfifHfAi^aTo  (v.  33)  and  ifAppifjua/i€yoi  (v.  38)  are  understood  of  a  forcible 
epression  of  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  which  subsequently 
bund  vent  in  tears  {i^Kpvaev).     But  both  by  its  etymology,  according  to 
vhich  it  signifies /r<r/n^^  in  cUiquem  or  in  se^  and  by  the  analogy  of  its  use  in 
he  New  Testament,  where  it  appears  only  in  the  sense  of  increpare  aliquem 
Matt  ix.  30;  Mark  i.  43,  xiv.  5),  ifiPpLfiaa-doL  is  determined  to  imply  an 
amotion  of  anger^  not  of  sorrow  ;  where  it  is  united,  not  with  the  dative  of 
nother  person,  but  with  r<p  wevfuiTi  and  iv  cavr^p,  it  must  be  understood  of  a 
ilent,  suppressed  displeasure.     This  sense  would  be  very  appropriate  in  v. 
;8,  where  it  occurs  the  second  time ;  for  in  the  foregoing  observation  of  the 
ews,  Cou/d  not  this  man^  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blifidy  have  caused  that 
ven  this  man  should  not  have  died?  there  lies  an  intimation  that  they  were 
candaliiedy  the  prior  conduct  of  Jesus  perplexing  them  as  to  his  present 
emeanour,  and  vice  versi.     But  where  the  word  i/ifiptfAwrOai  is  first  used 
•  33>  the  general  weeping  seems  to  have  been  likely  to  excite  in  Jesus  a 
lelancholy,  rather  than  an  angry  emotion :  yet  even  here  a  strong  disapproval 
f  the  want  of  faith  (dXiyoiricrrtia)  which  was  manifested  was  not  impossible, 
^hat  Jesus  then  himself  broke  out  into  tears,  only  proves  that  his  indignation 
gainst  the  faithless  generation  around  him  dissolved  into  melancholy,  not 
lat  melancholy  was  his  emotion  from  the  beginning.     Lastly,  that  the  Jews 
/.  36)  in  relation  to  the  tears  which  Jesus  shed,  said  among  themselves, 
fehold,  how  he  loved  him  I  appears  to  be  rather  against  than  for  those  who 
?gard  the  emotion  of  Jesus  as  sorrow  for   the  death  of  his  friend,  and 
frm(>athy  with  the  sisters ;  for,  as  the  character  of  the  narrative  of  John  in 
eneral  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  an  opposition  between  the  real  import 
f  the  demeanour  of  Jesus,  and  the  interpretation  put  upon  ic  by  the  specta- 
>rs,  so  in  particular  the  Jews  in  this  gospel  are  always  those  who  either  mis- 
nderstand  or  pervert  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus.     It  is  true  that  the 
lild  character  pf  Jesus  is  urged,  as  inconsistent  with  the  harshness  which 
ispleasure  on  his  part  at  the  very  natural  weeping  of  Mary  and  the  rest 
ould  imply ;  ^  but  such  a  mode  of  thinking  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 
Ihrist  of  John's  gospel.     He  who  gave  to  the  /SairiAucos,  when  preferring  the 
lofTensive  request  that  he  would  come  to  his  house  and  heal  his  son,  the 
;buke,  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  not  believe  \  he  who,  when 
>me  of  his  disciples  murmured  at  the  hard  doctrines  of  the  sixth  chapter, 
^sailed  them  with  the  cutting  question.  Doth  this  offend  you  f  and   IVitl  je 
iso  go  away  f  {vi,  61,  67);  he  who  repulsed  his  own  mother,  when  at  the 
edding  at  Cana  she  complained  to  him  of  the  want  of  wine,  with  the  harsh 
jply,  What  have  I ^  do  with  thee,    Woman?  (ii.  4) — who  thus  was  always 
le  roost  displeased  when  men,  not  comprehending    his   higher  mode  of 
lought  or  action,  showed  themselves  desponding  or  importunate, — would 
ere  find  peculiar  reason  for  this  kind  of  displeasure.     If  this  be  the  true 
iterpretation  of  the  passage,  and  if  it  be  not  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Lazarus 
hich  Jesus  here  exhibits,  there  is  an  end  to  the  assistance  which  the  natural 
cplanation  of  the  entire  event   is  thought  to  derive  from  this  particular 
ature ;  meanwhile,  even  on  the  other  interpretation,  a  momentary  emotion 
roduced  by  sympathy  with  the  mourners  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  fore- 
nowledge  of  the  resurrection.*^     And  how  could  the  words  of  the  Jews  v.  37, 
rrve,  as  rationalistic  commentators  think,  to  excite  in  Jesus  the  hope  that 
od  would  now  perhaps  i>erform  something  extraordinary  for  him?    The 

•*  Lucke,  2,  s.  388. 


-'  i^ucKe,  2,  s.  300. 

^  Flatt,  ut  sup.  s.  104  f.  ;  Lucke,  ut  sup. 
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Jews  did  not  express  the  hope  that  he  could  awake  the  dead,  but  only  the 
conjecture  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  preserve  his  friend's  life; 
Martha  therefore  had  previously  said  more  when  she  declared  her  belief  that 
even  now  the  Father  would  grant  him  what  he  asked ;  so  that  if  such  hopes 
were  excited  in  Jesus  from  without,  they  must  have  been  excited  earlier,  and 
especially  before  the  weeping  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  is  customary  to  appeal  is 
the  proof  that  they  did  not  yet  exist. 

Even   supranaturalists  admit  tnat  the  expression  of  Martha  when   Jesos 
commanded  that  the  stone  should  be  taken  away  from  the  grave,  Kvpu,  xf^ 
o^ci  (v.  39),  is  no  proof  at  all  that  decomposition  had  really  commenced,  nor 
consequently  that  a  natural  resuscitation  was  impossible,  since  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  inference  from  the  length  of  time  since  the  burial*^     But  more 
weight  must  be  attached  to  the  words  with  which  Jesus,  repelling  the  objections 
of  Martha,  persists  in  havins;  the  tomb  opened  (v.  40) :  Said  I  not  unto  thet 
that  if  thou  wouldst  believe  thou  should st  see  the  glory  of  Godf     How  could  he 
say  this  unless  he  was  decidedly  conscious  of  his  power  to  resuscitate  Lazanis? 
According  to  Paulus,  this  declaration  only  implied  generally  that  those  who 
have  faith  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  experience  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  divinity.     But  what  glorious  manifestation  of  the  divinity  was  to  be  seen 
here,  on  the  opening  of  the  grave  of  one  who  had  been  buried  four  days, 
unless  it  were  his  restoration  to  life?  and  what  could  be  the  sense  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  as  opposed  to  the  observation  of  Martha,  that  her  brother  was 
already  within  the  grasp  of  decay,  but  that  he  was  empowered  to  arrest 
decay  ?     But  in  order  to  learn  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  words  nfr 
Sofav  rov  Oiov  in  our  present  passage  we  need  only  refer  to  v.  4,  where  Jesus 
had  said  that  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  was  not  unto  deaths  irpoi  Oavarovj  hut /or 
the  glory  of  God^  \m\p  t^  80^  rov  ^cov.     Here  the  first  member  of  the  anti- 
thesis, not  unto  deaths  clearly  shows  that  the  3d(a  rov  Btov  signifies  the  glorifi- 
cation of  God  by  the  life  of  Lazarus,  that  is,  since  he  was  now  dead,  by  his 
resurrection  :  a  hope  which  Jesus  could  not  venture  to  excite  in  the  most 
critical    moment,    without    having  a  superior  assurance   that   it   would  be 
fulfilled.^®     After  the  opening  of  the  grave,  and  before  he  says  to  the  dead 
man.  Come  forth  I  he  thanks  the  Father  for  having  heard  his  prayer.    This 
is  adduced,  in  the  rationalistic  point  of  view,  as  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  did  not  first  recall  Lazarus  to  life  by  those  words,  hut  on  looking  into 
the  grave  found  him  already  alive  again.     Truly,  such  an  argument  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  theologians  who  have  some  insight  into  the  character  of 
John's  gospel.     These  ought  to  have  remembered  how  common  it  is  in  this 
gospel,  as  for  example  in  the  expression  glorify  thy  son,  to  represent  that  which 
is  yet  to  be  efTected  or  which  is  only  just  begun,  as  already  performed ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  especially  suited  to  mark  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
fulfilment,  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  already  happened.     And  what  inven- 
tion does  it  further  require  to  explain,  both  how  Jesus  could  perceive  in 
Lazarus  the  evidences  of  returning  life,  and  how  the  latter  could  have  come 
to  life  again !     Between  the  removal  of  the  stone,  says  Paulus,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Jesus,  lies  the  critical  interval  when  the  surprising  result  was 
accomplished ;  then  must  Jesus,  yet  some  steps  removed  from  the  grave,  have 
discerned  that  Lazarus  was  living.     By  what  means  ?  and  how  so  quickly  and 
unhesitatingly  ?  and  why  did  he  and  no  one  else  discern  it  ?     He  may  baye 
discerned  it  by  the  movements  of  Lazarus,  it  is  conjectured.     But  how  easily 
might  he  deceive  himself  with  respect  to  a  dead  body  lying  in  a  dark  cavern*. 

'^  Flatt,  s.  106 ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  269. 
w  Flatt,  s.  97  f. 
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how  precipitate  was  he,  if  without  having  examined  more  nearly,  he  so  quickly 
and  decidedly  declared  his  conviction  that  Lazarus  lived  !  Or,  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  supposed  corpse  were  strong  and  not  to  be  mistaken,  how  could 
they  escape  the  notice  of  the  surrounding  spectators?  Lastly,  how  could 
Jesus  in  his  prayer  represent  the  incident  about  to  take  place  as  a  sign  of  his 
divine  mission,  if  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  effected,  but  only  dis- 
covered, the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus?  As  arguments  for  the  natural  possi- 
bility of  a  return  of  life  in  a  man  who  had  been  interred  four  days,  the 
rationalistic  explanation  adduces  our  ignorance  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  supposed  death,  the  rapidity  of  interment  among  the  Jews,  afterwards 
the  coolness  of  the  cave,  the  strong  fragrance  of  the  spices,  and  lastly,  the 
reanimating  draught  of  warm  air,  which  on  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone 
streamed  into  the  cave.  But  all  these  circumstances  do  not  produce  more 
than  the  lowest  degree  of  possibility,  which  coincides  with  the  highest  degree 
of  improbability:  and  with  this  the  certainty  with  which  Jesus  predicts  the 
result  must  remain  irreconcilable.^^ 

These  decided  predictions  are  indeed  the  main  hindrance  to  the  natural 
interpretation  of  this  chapter ;  hence  it  has  been  sought  to  neutralize  them, 
still  from  the  rationalistic  position,  by  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  Jesus,  but  may  have  been  added  ex  eventu  by  the  narrator.    Paulus 
himself  found  the  words  i(inrvL<rw  axrrov  (v.  11)  quite  too  decided,  and  therefore 
ventured  the  conjecture  that  the  narrator,  writing  with  the  result  in  his  mind, 
had  omitted  a  qualifying /^Ma/x,  which  Jesus  had  inserted.^    This  expedient 
has  been  more  extensively  adopted  by  Gabler.     Not  only  does  he  partake 
the  opinion  of  Paulus  as  to  the  above  expression,  but  already  in  v.  4,  he  is 
inclined  to  lay  the  words  vTrcp  rrj^  Sofiy?  tov  Otov  for  tfu  glory  of  God,  to  the 
account  of  the  Evangelist:  again  v.   15,  he  conjectures  ttiat  in  the  words 
Xaupw  St  vfia^,  Iva  inar€v<njT€,  ort  ovk  ijfirfv  ^iccZ,  J  am  glcuifor  your  sakes  that  I 
was  not  there^  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe^  there  is  a  slight  exaggeration  resulting 
from  John's  knowledge  of  the  issue ;  lastly,  even  in  relation  to  the  words  of 
Martha  v.  22,  cUAa  koX  vvv  olSa  k.  r.  X.  he  admits  the  idea  of  an  addition  from 
the  pen  of  the  writer. ^^     By  the  adoption  of  this  expedient,  the  natural  inter- 
pretation avows  its  inability  by  itself  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  in  John's 
narrative.     For  if,  in  order  to  render  its  application  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  expunge  the  most  significant  passages,  it  is  plain  that  the  narrative  in  its 
actuai  state  does  not  admit  of  a  natural  explanation.     It  is  true  that  the 
passages,  the  incompatibility  of  which  with  the  rationalistic  mode  of  explanation 
is  confessed  by  their  excision,  are  very  sparingly  chosen  ;  but  from  the  above 
observations  it  is  clear,  that  if  all  the  features  in  this  narrative  which  are  really 
opposed  to  the  natural  view  of  the  entire  event  were  ascribed  to  the  Evange- 
list, it  would  in  the  end  be  little  short  of  the  whole  that  must  be  regarded  as 
his  invention.     Thus,  what  we  have  done  with  the  two  first  narratives  of 
resuscitations,  is  with  the  last  and  most  remarkable  history  of  this  kind, 
effected  by  the  various  successive  attempts  at  explanation  themselves,  namely, 
to  reduce  the  subject  to  the  alternative  :  that  we  either  receive  the  event  as 
supernatural,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  evangelical  narrative ;  or, 

**  Compare  on  this  subject,  especially  Flatt  and  Llicke. 

**>  Comm.  4,  s.  437  ;  in  the  L.  J.  i,  b,  s.  57,  and  2,  b,  s.  46,  this  conjecture  is  no  longer 
employed. 

^^  Ut  sup.  s.  272  fT.  Even  Neander  shows  himself  not  disinclined  to  such  a  conjecture  as 
far  as  regards  v.  4  (s.  349)*  As  Gabler  believes  that  these  expressions  cannot  have  come 
from  Jesus,  but  only  from  John,  so  Dieffenbach,  in  Bertholdts  Kr it.  Journal,  5,  s.  7ff., 
maintains  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from  John,  and  as  he  holds  that  the  rest  of  the 
gospel  is  the  production  of  that  apostle,  he  pronounces  those  passages  to  be  interpolations. 
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if  we  find  it  incredible  as  such,  deny  that  the  narrative  has  an  histoiical 
character. 

In  order,  in  this  dilemma,  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  with  respect  to  all  the 
three  narratives,  we  must  refer  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  lund  of  mirades 
which  we  have  now  before  us.  We  have  hitherto  been  ascending  a  ladder  of 
miracles ;  first,  cures  of  mental  disorders,  then,  of  all  kinds  of  bodily  maladies, 
in  which,  however,  the  organization  of  the  sufferer  was  not  so  injured  u  to 
cause  the  cessation  of  consciousness  and  life ;  and  now,  the  reviviiicatioQ  of 
bodies,  from  which  the  life  has  actually  departed.  This  progressioo  io  the 
marvellous  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  gradation  in  inconceivability.  We  hare 
indeed  been  able  to  represent  to  ourselves  how  a  mental  derangement,  in 
which  none  of  the  bodily  organs  were  attacked  beyond  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  mental  action,  might  have  been  remored, 
even  in  a  purely  psychical  manner,  by  the  mere  word,  look,  and  influence  of 
Jesus :  but  the  more  deeply  the  malady  appeared  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
entire  corporeal  system,  the  more  inconceivable  to  us  was  a  cure  of  this  kind 
Where  in  insane  persons  the  brain  was  disturbed  to  the  extent  of  raging  mad- 
ness, or  where  in  nervous  patients  the  disorder  was  so  confirmed  as  to  manifest 
itself  in  periodical  epilepsy ;  there  we  could  scarcely  imagine  how  permanent 
benefit  could  be  conferred  by  that  mental  influence  ;  and  this  was  yet  more 
difficult  where  the  disease  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  mind,  as  in 
leprosy,  blindness,  lameness,  etc  And  yet,  up  to  this  point,  there  was  always 
something  present,  to  which  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  could  apply  itself; 
there  was  still  a  consciousness  in  the  objects,  on  which  to  make  an  impression 
— a  nervous  life  to  be  stimulated.  Not  so  with  the  dead.  The  corpse  from 
which  life  and  consciousness  have  flown  has  lost  the  last  fulcrum  for  the  power 
of  the  miracle  worker ;  it  perceives  him  no  longer — receives  no  impressk>n 
from  him ;  for  the  very  capability  of  receiving  impressions  must  be  conferred 
on  him  anew.  But  to  confer  this,  that  is,  to  give  life  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
a  creative  act,  and  to  think  of  this  as  being  exercised  by  a  man,  we  must  con- 
fess to  be  beyond  our  power. 

But  even  within  the  limits  of  our  three  histories  of  resurrections,  there  is  an 
evident  climax.  Woolston  has  remarked  with  justice,  that  it  seems  as  if  each 
of  these  narratives  were  intended  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the  p^^ 
ceding.^*  The  daughter  of  Jairus  is  restored  to  life  on  the  same  bed  on  which 
she  had  just  expired ;  the  youth  of  Nain,  when  already  in  his  coffin,  and  on 
his  way  to  interment ;  lastly,  Lazarus,  after  four  days'  abode  in  the  tomb.  In 
the  first  history,  a  word  was  the  only  intimation  that  the  maiden  had  fallen 
under  the  powers  of  the  grave  ;  in  the  second,  the  fact  is  imprinted  on  the 
imagination  also,  by  the  picture  of  the  young  man  being  already  carried  out 
of  the  city  towards  his  grave ;  but  in  the  third,  I^azarus,  who  had  been  some 
time  inclosed  in  the  grave,  is  depicted  in  the  strongest  manner  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  nether  world  :  so  that,  if  the  reality  of  the  death  could  be  doubted 
in  the  first  instance,  this  would  become  more  difficult  in  the  second,  and  in 
the  third,  as  good  as  impossible.^  With  this  gradation,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  three  events  conceivable ; 
if,  indeed,  when  the  fact  itself  is  inconceivable,  there  can  exist  degrees  oi 
inconceivableness  between  its  various  modifications.  If,  however,  the  rtfur- 
rection  of  a  dead  person  in  general  were  possible,  it  must  rather  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  one  just  departed,  and  yet  having  some  remains  of  vital  wannibi 
than  in  that  of  a  corpse,  cold  and  being  carried  to  the  grave ;  and  again,  in 
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this,  rather  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  already  Iain  four  days  in  the 
grave,  and  in  which  decay  is  supposed  to  have  commenced,  nay,  with  respect 
to  which,  this  supposition,  if  not  confirmed,  is  at  least  not  denied. 

But,  setting  aside  the  miraculous  part  of  the  histories  in  question,  each 
succeeding  one  is  both  intrinsically  more  improbable,  and  externally  less 
attested,  than  tli^  foregoing.  As  regards  the  internal  improbability,  one 
element  of  this,  which  indeed  lies  in  all,  and  therefore  also  in  the  first,  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  second.  As  a  motive  by  which  Jesus  was  in- 
duced to  raise  the  young  man  at  Nain,  the  narrative  mentions  compassion 
for  the  mother  (v.  13).  Together  with  this  we  are  to  include,  according  to 
Olshausen,  a  reference  to  the  young  man  himself.  For,  he  observes,  man  as 
a  conscious  being  can  never  be  treated  as  a  mere  instrument,  which  would  be 
the  case  here,  if  the  joy  of  the  mother  were  regarded  as  the  sole  object  of 
Jesus  in  raising  the  youth.^  This  remark  of  Olshausen  demands  our  thanks,  not 
that  it  removes  the  difficulty  of  this  and  every  other  resuscitation  of  the  dead, 
but  that  it  exhibits  that  difficulty  in  the  clearest  light  For  the  conclusion, 
that  what  in  itself,  or  according  to  enlightened  ideas,  is  not  allowable  or 
fitting,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  Evangelists,  is  totally  inadmissible. 
We  should  rather  (presupposing  the  purity  of  the  character  of  Jesus)  conclude 
that  when  the  evangelical  narratives  ascribe  to  him  what  is  not  allowable, 
they  are  incorrect.  Now  that  Jesus,  in  his  resuscitations  of  the  dead,  made  it  a 
consideration  whether  the  persons  to  be  restored  to  life  might,  from  the  spiritual 
condition  in  which  they  died,  derive  advantage  from  the  restoration  or  the 
contrary,  we  find  no  indication ;  that,  as  Olshausen  supposes,  the  corporeal 
awakening  was  attended  with  a  spiritual  awakening,  or  that  such  a  result  was 
expected,  is  nowhere  said.  These  resuscitated  individuals,  not  excepting  even 
Lazarus,  recede  altogether  from  our  observation  after  their  return  to  life,  and 
hence  Woolston  was  led  to  ask  why  Jesus  rescued  from  the  grave  precisely 
these  insignificant  persons,  and  not  rather  John  the  Baptist,  or  some  other 
generally  useful  man.  Is  it  said,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  that 
these  men,  once  dead,  should  remain  so  ?  But  then,  it  should  seem,  he  must 
have  thought  the  same  of  all  who  had  once  died,  and  to  Woolston's  objection 
there  remains  no  answer  but  this :  as  it  was  positively  known  concerning 
celebrated  men,  that  the  breach  which  their  deaths  occasioned  was  never  filled 
up  by  their  restoration  to  life,  legend  could  not  annex  the  resurrections  which 
she  was  pleased  to  narrate  to  such  names,  but  must  choose  unknown  subjects, 
in  relation  to  which  she  was  not  under  the  same  control. 

The  above  difficulty  is  common  to  all  the  three  narratives,  and  is  only 
rendered  more  prominent  in  the  second  by  an  accidental  expression  :  but  the 
third  narrative  is  full  of  difficulties  entirely  peculiar  to  itself,  since  the  conduct 
of  Jesus  throughout,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  of  the  other  parties, 
is  not  easily  to  be  conceived.  When  Jesus  receives  the  information  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  and  the  request  of  the  sisters  implied  therein,  that  he  would 
come  to  Bethany,  he  remains  still  two  days  in  the  same  place,  and  does  not 
set  out  toward  Judea  till  after  he  is  certain  of  the  death.  Why  so  ?  That  it 
was  not  because  he  thought  the  illness  attended  with  no  danger,  has  been 
already  shown;  on  the  contrary,  he  foresaw  the  death  of  Lazarus.  That 
indifference  was  not  the  cause  of  the  delay,  is  expressly  remarked  by  the 
Evangelist  (v.  5).  What  then  ?  Liicke  conjectures  that  Jesus  was  then  occu- 
pied with  a  particularly  firuitful  ministry  in  Peraea,  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  interrupt  for  the  sake  of  Lazarus,  holding  it  his  duty  to  postpone  his  less 
important  call  as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  succouring  friend,  to  his  higher 
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call  as  a  teacher.^*  But  he  might  here  have  very  well  done  the  one,  and  not 
have  left  the  other  undone ;  he  might  either  have  left  some  disciples  to  cany 
forward  his  work  in  that  country,  or  remaining  there  himself,  have  still  cuiwi 
Lazarus,  whether  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple,  or  by  the  power  of  his 
will  at  a  distance.  Moreover,  our  narrator  is  entirely  silent  as  to  such  a  cause 
for  the  delay  of  Jesus.  This  view  of  it,  therefore,  can  be  listened  to  only  on 
the  supposition  that  no  other  motive  for  the  delay  is  intimated  by  the  Evai^ 
list,  and  even  then  as  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  Now  another  motiTe 
is  clearly  indicated,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus, 
V.  15,  that  he  is  glad  he  was  not  present  at  the  death  of  Lazarus,  because,  for 
the  object  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  the  resurrection  of  his 
friend  would  be  more  effectual  than  his  cure.  Thus  Jesus  had  designedly 
allowed  Lazarus  to  die,  that  by  his  miraculous  restoration  to  life,  he  might 
procure  so  much  the  more  &ith  in  himself.  Tholuck  and  Olshausen  on  the 
whole  put  the  same  construction  on  this  declaration  of  Jesus;  but  they  confine 
themselves  too  completely  to  the  moral  point  of  view,  when  they  speak  of 
Jesus  as  designing,  in  his  character  of  teacher,  to  perfect  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  family  at  Bethany  and  of  his  disciples ;  '*  since,  according  to  «I*^ 
sions,  such  as  Iva  Soia<r$^  6  vlo?  r.  $,  (v.  4),  his  design  was  rather  the  mesriamc 
one  of  spreading  and  confirming  faith  in  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  though 
principally,  it  is  true,  within  that  narrow  circle.  Here  Liicke  exclaims :  by  no 
means !  never  did  the  Saviour  of  the  needy,  the  noblest  friend  of  man,  act 
thus  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  ;  ^''  and  De  Wette  also  observes,  that  Jesus 
in  no  other  instance  designedly  brings  about  or  increases  his  miracles.*  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  concludes  that  something  external,  preoccupation 
elsewhere,  detained  Jesus ;  a  supposition  which  is  contrary  to  the  text,  and 
which  even  De  Wette  finds  inadequate,  though  he  points  out  no  other  ex- 
pedient. If  then  these  critics  are  correct  in  maintaining  that  the  real  Jesus 
cannot  have  acted  thus  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  incorrect  in  deny- 
ing that  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  makes  his  Jesus  act  thus  :  nothing 
remains  but  with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,^^  from  this  incongruity  of  the 
Christ  in  John's  gospel  with  the  Christ  alone  conceivable  as  the  real  one,  to 
conclude  that  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  is  unhistoricaL 

The  alleged  conduct  of  the  disciples  also,  v.   12  f.,  is  such  as  to  exdtc 
surprise.     If  Jesus  had  represented  to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  three  principal 
among  them,  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  as  a  mere  sleep,  how  couJd 
they,  when  he  said  of  Lazarus,  A^  s/eeps,  I  will  awake  him^  KtKotfArirraif  i$vwrnffv 
avTovy  think  that  he  referred  to  a  natural  sleep  ?    One  would  not  awake  a 
patient  out  of  a  healthy  sleep ;  hence  it  must  have  immediately  occurred  to 
the  disciples  that  here  sleep  (KotfiTo-i?)  was  spoken  of  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  case  of  the  maiden.     That,  instead  of  this,  the  disciples  understand  the 
deep  expressions  of  Jesus  quite  superficially,  is  entirely  in  the  fourth  Evang^ 
list's  favourite  manner,  which  we  have  learned  to  recognise  by  many  examples. 
If  tradition  had  in  any  way  made  known  to  him,  that  to  speak  of  death  as  a 
sleep  was  part  of  the  customary  phraseology  of  Jesus,  there  would  immediately 
spring  up  in  his  imagination,  so  fertile  in  this  kind  of  antithesis,  a  misunder- 
standing corresponding  to  that  figure  of  speech.*^ 

**  Comm.  2,  s.  376.     Also  Neander,  s.  346. 

^  Tholuck,  s.  202 ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  26a 

8^  Utsup. 

^  Andachtsbuch,  i,  s.  292  f.     Exeg.  Handb.  i,  3,  s.  134. 

w  s.  59  f.  79. 

*^  Comp.  de  Wette,  exeg.  Ilandb.  I,  3,  s.  135. 
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The  observation  of  the  Jews,  v.  37,  is  scarcely  conceivable,  presupposing 
the  truth  of  the  synoptical  resuscitations  of  the  dead.  The  Jews  appeal  to  the 
cure  of  the  man  born  blind  (John  ix.),  and  draw  the  inference,  that  he  who 
had  restored  sight  to  this  individual,  must  surely  have  been  able  to  avert  the 
death  of  Lazarus.  How  came  they  to  refer  to  this  heterogeneous  and  in- 
adequate example,  if  there  lay  before  them,  in  the  two  resuscitations  of  the 
dead,  miracles  more  analogous,  and  adapted  to  give  hope  even  in  this  case  of 
actual  death  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  Galilean  resuscitations  were  prior  to  this 
of  Lazarus,  since  Jesus  after  this  period  went  no  more  into  Galilee  ;  neither 
could  those  events  remain  unknown  in  the  capital,^^  especially  as  we  are 
are  expressly  told  that  the  fame  of  them  went  abroad  into  all  that  landy 
throughout  alljudaoy  and  throughout  all  the  country  round  about.  To  the  real 
Jews  therefore  these  cases  must  have  been  well  known;  and  as  the  fourth  Evange- 
list makes  his  Jews  refer  to  something  less  to  the  point,  it  is  probable  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  above  events :  for  that  the  reference  belongs  to  him,  and 
not  to  the  Jews  themselves,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  makes  them  refer 
to  the  very  cure  which  he  had  last  narrated. 

A  formidable  difficulty  lies  also  in  the  prayer  which  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus,  V.  41  f.  After  thanking  the  Father  for  hearing  his  prayer,  he  adds, 
that  for  himself  he  knew  well  that  the  Father  heard  him  always,  and  that  he 
uttered  this  special  thanksgiving  only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  around  him, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  belief  in  his  diviiie  mission.  Thus  he  first  gives  his 
address  a  relation  to  God,  and  afterwards  reduces  this  relation  to  a  feigned 
one,  intended  to  exist  only  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people.  Nor  is  the  sense 
of  the  words  such  as  Liicke  represents  it,  namely,  that  Jesus  for  his  own  part 
would  have  prayed  in  silence,- but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  uttered  his 
prayer  aloud  (for  in  the  certainty  of  fulfilment  there  lies  no  motive  for  silent 
prayer) ;  they  imply  that  for  himself  he  had  no  need  to  thank  the  Father  for 
a  single  result,  as  if  surprised,  since  he  was  sure  beforehand  of  having  his  wish 
granted,  so  that  the  wish  and  the  thanks  were  coincident ;  that  is,  to  speak 
generally,  his  relation  to  the  Father  did  not  consist  in  single  acts  of  prayer, 
fulfilment,  and  thanks,  but  in  a  continual  and  permanent  interchange  of  these 
reciprocal  functions,  in  which  no  single  act  of  gratitude  in  and  by  itself  could 
be  distinguished  in  this  manner.  If  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  such  an  isolated  act 
could  have  taken  place  on  the  part  oi  Jesus  ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
explanation,  Jesus  must  have  been  entirely  borne  away  by  sympathy,  must 
have  made  the  position  of  the  people  his  own,  and  thus  in  that  moment  have 
prayed  from  his  own  impulse,  and  on  his  own  behalf. ^^  But,  here,  scarcely 
has  he  begun  to  pray  when  the  reflection  arises  that  he  does  this  from  no 
need  of  his  own ;  he  prays  therefore  from  no  lively  feeling,  but  out  of  cold 
accommodation,  and  this  must  be  felt  difficult  to  conceive,  nay,  even  revolting. 
He  who  in  this  manner  prays  solely  for  the  edification  of  others,  ought  in  no 
case  to  tell  them  that  he  prays  from  their  point  of  view,  not  from  his  own  ; 
since  an  audible  prayer  cannot  make  any  impression  on.  the  hearers,  unless 

* 

<*  This  is  what  Neander  maintains,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  354.  He  objects  that  the  fourth  Evange- 
ist  must  in  any  case  have  known  of  resuscitations  of  the  dead  by  Jesus,  even  supposing  the 
Narrative  in  question  to  be  an  unhistorical  exaggeration.  But  this  objection  is  refuted  by  the 
observation,  that,  as  an  inducement  to  the  formation  of  such  a  narrative,  the  general  tradition 
Hat  Jesus  had  raised  the  dead  would  be  sufficient,  and  an  acquaintance  with  particular 
nstances  as  exemplars  was  not  at  all  requisite. 

<»  This  argument  applies  also  to  De  Wette,  who,  while  acknowledging  that  such  an  idea 
vould  be  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  supposes  nevertheless  that  it  was  really  in  his 
'Pdifid. 
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they  suppose  the  speaker's  whole  soul  to  be  engaged.     How  then  could  Jesus 
make  his  prayer  inefTective  by  this  addition  ?    If  he  felt  impelled  to  Uy  before 
God  a  confession  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  might  hare  done  this  in 
silence ;  that  he  uttered  the  confession  aloud,  and  that  we  in  consequence 
read  it,  could  only  happen  on  a  calculation  of  advantage  to  later  Christeaidoin, 
to  the  readers  of  the  gospel.    While  the  thanksgiving  was^  for  obvious  reasons, 
needful  to  awake  the  faith  of  the  spectators,  the  more  developed  faith  which 
the  fourth  gospel  presupposes,  might  regard  it  as  a  difficulty ;  because  it  might 
possibly  appear  to  proceed  from  a  too  subordinate,  and  mone  particularly,  t 
too  little  constant  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.     Consequently 
the  prayer  which  was  necessary  for  the  hearers,  must  be  annulled  fcM*  readers 
of  a  later  period,  or  its  value  restricted  to  that  of  a  mere  accommodation. 
But  this  consideration  cannot  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of  Jesut :  it 
could  belong  only  to  a  Christian  who  lived  later.     This  has  been  already  felt 
by  one  critic,  who  has  hence  proposed  to  throw  v.  42  out  of  the  text,  as  an 
unauthenticated  addition  by  a  latter  hand.^    £ut  as  this  judgment  is  destitute 
of  any  external  reason,  if  the  above  passage  could  not  have  been  uttered  by 
Jesus,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Evangelist  only  lent  the  words  to  Jesus  in 
order  to  explain  the  preceding,  v.  41 ;  and  10  this  opinion  Liicke  has  shown 
himself  not  altogether  disinclined.^    Assuredly  we  have  here  wordsi  which 
are  only  lent  to  Jesus  by  the  Evangelist :  but  if  it  be  so  with  these  words,  what 
is  our  security  that  it  is  so  only  with  these  ?     In  a  gospel  in  which  we  have 
already  detected  many  discourses  to  be  merely  lent  to  the  alleged  speakers — 
in  a  narrative  which  presents  historical  improbabilities  at  all  points, — the 
difficulty  contained  in  a  single  verse  is  not  a  sign  that  that  verse  does  not 
belong  to  the  rest,  but  that  the  whole  taken  together  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  historical  compositions.^ 

As  regards  the  gradation  in  the  external  testimony  to  the  three  narratives, 
it  has  already  been  justly  observed  by  Woolston,  that  only  the  resurrection  oif 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  in  which  the  miraculous  is  the  least  marked,  appears 
in  three  Evangelists  ;  the  two  others  are  each  related  by  one  Evangelist  only :  ^ 
and  as  it  is  far  less  easy  to  understand  the  omission  in  the  other  gospels  in 
relation  to  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  than  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  the 
youth  at  Nain,  there  is  here  again  a  complete  climax. 

That  the  last-named  event  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Luke's  gospel 
alone ; — especially  that  Matthew  and  Mark  have  it  not  instead  of  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  or  together  with  that  narrative, — is  a  difficulty 
in  more  than  one  respect.^^  Even  viewed  generally  as  a  resuscitation  of  a 
dead  person,  one  would  have  thought,  as  there  were  few  of  such  miracles 
according  to  our  gospels,  and  as  they  are  highly  calculated  to  carry  convicdon, 
it  could  not  have  been  too  much  trouble  to  the  Evangelists  to  recount  it  as  a 
second  instance ;  especially  as  Matthew  has  thought  it  worth  while,  for 
example,  to  narrate  three  cures  of  blindness,  which  nevertheless  were  of  ias 
less  importance,  and  of  which^  therefore,  he  might  have  spared  two,  inserting 
instead  of  them  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  remaining  resuscitadons  of  the 
dead.  But  admitting  that  the  two  first  Evangelists  had  some  reason,  no  longer 
to  be  discovered,  for  not  giving  more  than  one  history  of  a  resurrection,  they 
ought,  one  must  think,  to  have  chosen  that  of  the  youth  at  Nain  fax  rather 

*^  DiefTenbach,  liber  einige  wahrscheinliche  Interpolationen  ^im  Evangelium  Johaimis,  ia 
Bertholdt's  krit  Journal,  5,  s.  8  f. 
■**  Cotnm.  z.  Job.,  ite  Aufl.,  2,  s.  310. 
*^  Thus  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  also  argues,  p.  61. 
*«  Disc.  5. 
^'*  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  103  f!. 
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than  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  because  the  former,  as  we  have  above 
observed,  was  a  more  indubitable  and  striking  resurrection.  As  nevertheless 
they  give  only  the  latter,  Matthew  at  least  can  have  known  nothing  of  the 
others ;  Mark,  it  is  true,  probably  had  it  before  him  in  Luke,  but  he  had,  as 
early  as  iii.  7,  or  20,  leaped  from  Luke  vi.  12  (17)  to  Matt.  xii.  15  ;  and  only 
at  iv.  35  (21  ff.)  returns  to  Luke  viii.  22  (16  ff.);^  thus  passing  over  the 
resurrection  of  the  youth  (Luke  vii.  11  ff.).  But  now  arises  the  second 
question  :  how  can  the  resurrection  of  the  youth,  if  it  really  happened,  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  ?  Even  apart  from  the 
supposition  that  this  gospel  had  an  apostolic  origin,  this  question  is  fraught 
with  no  less  difficulty  than  the  former.  Besides  the  people,  there  were  pre- 
sent many  of  his  disciples,  fiaOrfral  iKavol ;  the  place,  Nain,  according  to  the 
account  which  Josephus  gives  of  its  position  relative  to  Mount  Tabor,  cannot 
have  been  far  from  the  ordinary  Galilean  theatre  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  ;  ^^ 
lastly,  the  fame  of  the  events  as  was  natural,  was  widely  disseminated  (v.  17). 
Schleiermacher  is  of  opinion  that  the  authors  of  the  first  sketches  from  the 
life  of  Jesus,  not  being  within  the  apostolic  circle,  did  not  generally  venture 
to  apply  to  the  much  occupied  apostles,  but  rather  sought  the  friends  of  Jesus 
of  the  second  order,  and  in  doing  so  they  naturally  turned  to  those  places 
where  they  might  hope  for  the  richest  harvests,  — to  Capernaum  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  events  which,  like  the  resuscitation  in  question,  occuired  in  other  places, 
could  not  so  easily  become  common  property.  But  first,  this  conception  of 
the  case  is  too  subjective,  making  the  promulgation  of  the  most  important 
deeds  of  Jesus,  dependent  on  the  researches  of  amateurs  and  collectors  of 
anecdotes,  who  went  about  gleaning,  like  Papias,  at  a  later  period  ;  secondly, 
(and  these  two  objections  are  essentially  connected,)  there  lies  at  its  founda- 
tion the  erroneous  idea  that  such  histories  were  fixed,  like  inert  bodies  once 
fallen  to  the  ground,  in  the  places  to  which  they  belonged,  guarded  there  as 
lifeless  treasures,  and  only  exhibited  to  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  resort 
to  the  spot :  instead  of  which,  they  were  rather  like  the  light-winged  inhabit- 
ants of  the  air,  flying  far  away  from  the  place  which  gave  them  birth,  roam- 
ing everywhere,  and  not  seldom  losing. all  association  with  their  original 
locality.  We  see  the  same  thing  happen  daily ;  inumerable  histories,  both 
true  and  false,  are  represented  as  having  occurred  at  the  most  widely  different 
places.  Such  a  narrative,  once  formed,  is  itself  the  substance,  the  alleged 
locality,  the  accident :  by  no  means  can  the  locality  be  the  substance,  to 
which  the  narrative  is  united  as  the  accident,  as  it  would  follow  from  Schleier- 
macher's  supposition.  Since  then  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  that  an  incident 
of  this  kind,  if  it  really  happened,  could  remain  foreign  to  the  general  tradition, 
and  hence  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  first  gospel :  the  fact  of  this  author's 
ignorance  of  the  incident  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  did  not  really 
happen. 

But  this  ground  of  doubt  falls  with  incomparably  greater  weight,  on  the 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  fourth  gospel.  If  the  authors 
or  collectors  of  the  three  first  gospels  knew  of  this,  they  could  not,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  avoid  introducing  it  into  their  writings.  For,  first,  of  all  the 
resuscitations  effected  by  Jesus,  nay,  of  all  his  miracles,  this  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  if  not  the  most  wonderful,  is  yet  the  one  in  which  the  marvellous 
presents  itself  the  most  obviously  and  strikingly,  and  which  therefore,  if  its 
historical  reality  can  be  established,  is  a  pre-eminently  strong  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  endowments  of  Jesus  as  a  divine  messenger ;  ^^   whence  the 

^  Saunier,  uber  die  quellen  des  Markus,  s.  66  ff. 

*•  Comp.  Winer  bibl.  Realw.  d.  A. 

^  Let  the  reader  recollect  the  well-known  expression  of  Spinoza. 
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Evangelists,  although  they  had  related  one  or  two  other  instances  of  the  kind, 
could  not  think  it  superfluous  to  add  this  also.    But,  secondly,  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  had,  according  to  the  representation  of  John,  a  direct  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  fate  of  Jesus ;  for  we  learn  /rom  xi  47  ff.,  that  the 
increased  resort  to  Jesus,  and  the  credit  which  this  event  procured  him,  led 
to  that  consultation  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  which  the  sanguinary  counsel  of 
Caiaphas  was  given  and  approved.     Thus  the  event  had  a  double  importance 
— pragmatical  as  well  as  dogmatical;  consequently,  the  synoptical  writers 
could  not  have  failed  to  narrate  it,  had  it  been  within  their  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  theologians   have  found  out  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  those 
Evangelists,  even  had  the  fact  been  known  to  them,  should  refrain  from  its 
narration.     Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  three  flrst  gospels,  the  history  was  still  in  every  mouth,  so  that  to  make  a 
written  record  of  it  was  superfluous ;  *^  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  con- 
jectured that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  guard  against  its  further  publication, 
lest  danger  should  accrue  to  Lazarus  and  his  family,  the  former  of  whom, 
according  to  John  xii.  10,  was  persecuted  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy  on  account 
of  the  miracle  which  had  been  preformed  in  him ;  a  caution  for  which  there 
was  no  necessity  at  the  later  period  at  which  John  wrote  his  gospel.**    It  is 
plain  that  these  two  reasons  nullify  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  a  serious  refutation  ;  yet  as  similar  modes  of  evading  a  difficulty  are 
still  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  might  be  supposed,  we  ought  not  to 
think  some  animadversion  on  them  altogether  thrown  away.    The  proposition, 
that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  not  recorded  by  the  synoptists  because  it 
was  generally  known  in  their  circle,  proves  too  much;  since  on  this  rule, 
precisely  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  his  baptism,  death, 
and  resurrection,  must  have  remained  unwritten.     Moreover,  writings,  which 
like  our  gospels,  originate  in  a  religious  community,  do  not  serve  merely  to 
make  known  the  unknown  ;  it  is  their  office  also  to  preserve  what  is  already 
known.     In  opposition  to  the  other  explanation,  it  has  been  remarked  1^ 
others,  that  the  publication  of  this  history  among  those  who  were  not  natives 
of  Palestine,  as  was  the  case  with  those  for  whom  Mark  and  Luke  wrote, 
could  have  done  no  injury  to  Lazarus  ;  and  even  the  author  of  the  first  gospel, 
admitting  that  he  wrote  in  and  for  Palestine,  could  hardly  have  withheld  a  Cact 
in  which  the  glory  of  Christ  was  so  peculiarly  manifested,  merely  out  of  con- 
sideration to  Lazarus,  who,  supposing  the  more  improbable  case  that  he  was 
yet  living  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  flrst  gospel,  ought  not.  Christian 
as  he  doubtless  was,  to  refuse  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  the  same 
observation  would  apply  to  his  family.     The  most  dangerous  time  for  Lazarus 
according  to  John  xii.  10,  was  that  immediately  after  his  resurrection,  and  a 
narrative  which  appeared  so  long  after,  could  scarcely  have  heightened  or 
renewed  this  danger ;  besides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany  and  Jerusalem 
whence  danger  was  threatened  to  Lazarus,  the  event  must  have  been  so  well- 
known  and  remembered  that  nothing  was  to  be  risked  by  its  publication.^' 

**  Whitby,  Annot.  in  loc. 

"*  Thus  Grotius  and  Herder ;  Olshausen  also  adopts  this  explanation  under  the  fonn  of 
conjecture,  2,  s.  256  f.,  Anm. 

^  See  these  arguments  dispersed  in  Paulus  and  Liicke  on  this  chapter  ;  in  Gabler,  nt  sop. 
p.  238  fT.  ;  and  Hase,  L.  J.  §  119. — A  new  reason  why  Matthew  in  particular  is  dient  on 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  has  been  excogitated  by  Heydenreich  (iiber  die  Unzalass^eit 
der  mythischen  Auffassung,  2tes  Stiick,  s.  42).  The  Evangelist,  he  says,  omitted  it,  because 
it  required  to  be  represented  and  treated  with  a  tenderness  and  liveliness  of  feeling,  of  which 
he  did  not  think  himself  capable.  Hence,  the  modest  man  chose  to  avoid  the  htstory 
altogether  rather  than  to  deprive  it  by  his  manner  of  narration,  ol  its  proper  pathos  and 
sublimity. — Idle  modesty  truly  ! 
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It  appears  then  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  since  it  is  not  narrated  by 
the  Sjmoptists,  cannot  have  been  known  to  them  ;  and  the  question  arises, 
how  was  this  ignorance  possible  ?  Hase  gives  the  mysterious  answer,  that 
the  reason  of  this  omission  lies  hid  in  the  common  relations  under  which  the 
tjmoptists  in  general  were  silent  concerning  all  the  earlier  incidents  in  Judssa ; 
but  this  leaves  it  uncertain,  at  least  so  far  as  the  expressions  go,  whether  we 
ought  to  decide  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fourth  gospel  or  of  its  predecessors. 
The  latest  criticism  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  has  cleared  up  the  ambiguity  in 
Hase's  answer  after  its  usual  manner,  determining  the  nature  of  those  common 
relations  which  he  vaguely  adduces,  thus  :  Every  one  of  the  synoptists,  by  his 
ignorance  of  a  history  which  an  apostle  must  have  known,  betrays  himself  to 
be  no  apostle.^  But  this  renunciation  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  first 
gospel,  does  not  by  any  means  enable  us  to  explain  the  ignorance  of  its 
author  and  his  compeers  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  For  besides  the 
renEiarkable  character  of  the  event,  its  occurrence  in  the  very  heart  of  Judaea, 
the  great  attention  excited  by  it,  and  its  having  been  witnessed  by  the 
apostles, — all  these  considerations  render  it  incomprehensible  that  it  should 
not  have  entered  into  the  general  tradition,  and  from  thence  into  the  synopti- 
cal gospels.  It  is  argued  that  these  gospels  are  founded  on  Galilean  legends, 
ie.  oral  narratives  and  written  notices  by  the  Galilean  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  Jesus ;  that  these  were  not  present  at  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
therefore  did  not  include  it  in  their  memoirs ;  and  that  the  authors  of  the 
first  gospels,  strictly  confining  themselves  to  the  Galilean  sources  of  informa- 
tion, likewise  passed  over  the  event  ^*  But  there  was  not  such  a  wall  of  par- 
tition between  Galilee  and  Judsea,  that  the  fame  of  an  event  like  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  could  help  sounding  over  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Even 
if  it  did  not  happen  during  a  feast  time,  when  (John  iv.  45)  many  Galileans 
might  be  eye-witnesses,  yet  the  disciples,  who  were  for  the  greater  part  Gali- 
leans, were  present  (v.  16),  and  must,  so  soon  as  they  returned  into  Galilee 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  have  spread  abroad  the  history  throughout  this 
province,  or  rather,  before  this,  the  Galileans  who  kept  the  last  passover 
attended  by  Jesus,  must  have  learned  the  event,  the  report  of  which  was  so 
rife  in  the  city.  Hence  even  Liicke  finds  this  explanation  of  Gabler's  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  on  his  own  side  attempts  to  solve  the  enigma  by  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  original  evangelical  tradition,  which  the  synoptists  followed,  did 
not  represent  the  history  of  the  Passion  mainly  in  a  pragmatical  light,  and 
therefore  gave  no  heed  to  this  event  as  the  secret  motive  of  the  murderous 
resolve  against  Jesus,  and  that  only  John,  who  was  initiated  into  the  secret 
history  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  in  a  condition  to  supply  this  explanatory  fact.^* 
This  view  of  the  case  would  certainly  appear  to  neutralize  one  reason  why  the 
synoptists  must  have  noticed  the  event  in  question,  namely,  that  drawn  from 
its  pragmatical  importance  ;  but  when  it  is  added,  that  as  a  miracle  regarded 
in  itself,  apart  from  its  more  particular  circumstances,  it  might  easily  be  lost 
among  the  rest  of  those  narratives  from  which  we  have  in  the  three  first 
gospels  a  partly  accidental  selection,— we  must  reply,  that  the  synoptical 
selection  of  miracles  appears  to  be  an  accidental  one  only  when  that  is  at 
once  assumed  which  ought  first  to  be  proved  :  namely,  that  the  miracles  in 
the  fourth  gospel  are  historical :  and  unless  the  selection  be  casual  to  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  slightest  intelligence  in  the  compilers,  such  a  miracle 
cannot  have  been  overlooked. ^^ 

**  Schneckenburger,  iiher  den  Urspr.,  s.  10. 

**  Gabler,  at  sup.  s.  240  f. ;  also  Neander,  s.  357. 

**  Comm.  z.  Joh.  2,  s.  402. 

K  Comp.  Dc  Wene,  exeg.   Handb.  i,  3,  s.  139.    In  Schleiermacher*s  Lectures  on  the 
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It  has  doubtless  been  these  and  similar  considerations,  which  hare  led  the 
latest  writers  on  the  controversy  concerning  the  first  gospel,  to  compliin  of 
the  one-sidedness  with  which  the  above  question  is  always  answered  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  synoptists,  especially  Matthew,  as  if  it  were  foigotten  that 
an  answer  dangerous  to  the  fourth  gospel  lies  just  as  near  at  hand.  ^  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  not  so  greatly  alarmed  by  the  fulminations  of  Likke,  as 
to  be  deterred  from  the  expression  of  our  opiifion  on  the  subject  This 
theologian,  even  in  his  latest  editions,  reproaches  those  who,  from  the  silence 
of  the  synoptical  writers,  conclude  that  this  narrative  is  a  fiction  and  the 
gospel  of  John  not  authentic,  with  an  unparalleled  lack  of  discernment,  and  a 
total  want  of  insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  our  gospels  (that  is,  into 
those  relations  viewed  according  to  the  professional  conviction  of  theologians, 
which  is  unshaken  even  by  the  often  well-directed  attacks  of  the  author  of  the 
Probabilia).  We,  nevertheless,  distinctly  declare  that  we  regard  the  histocy  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  not  only  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  in 
itself,  but  also  destitute  of  external  evidence ;  and  this  whole  chapter,  in  con- 
nexion with  those  previously  examined,  as  an  indication  of  the  unauthenticity 
of  the  fourth  gospel. 

If  it  is  thus  proved  that  all  the  three  evangelical  histories  of  resuscitatioDs 
are  rendered  more  or  less  doubtful  by  negative  reasons :  all  that  is  noir 
wanting  to  us  is  positive  proof,  that  the  tradition  of  Jesus  having  raised  the 
dead  might  easily  be  formed  without  historical  foundation.  According  to 
rabbinical,**^  as  well  as  New  Testament  i>asssages  (e.g.  John  v.  28  f.,  vL  40, 
44  ;  I  Cor.  XV. ;  i  Thess.  iv.  16),  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  was  expected 
of  the  Messiah  at  his  coming.  Now  the  irapovo-ui,  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  Jesus  on  earth,  was  in  the  view  of  the  early  church  broken  by  his 
death  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  comprised  his  preparatory  appearance,  which 
began  with  his  human  birth,  and  ended  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension ; 
the  second  was  to  commence  with  his  future  advent  on  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  order  to  open  the  aUav  /acAAwv,  /Ae  age  to  come.  As  the  first  appearance  of 
Jesus  had  wanted  the  glory  and  majesty  expected  in  the  Messiah,  the  great 
demonstrations  of  messianic  power,  and  in  particular  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  were  assigned  to  his  second,  and  as  yet  future  appearance  on 
earth.  Nevertheless,  as  an  immediate  pledge  of  what  was  to  be  anticipated, 
even  in  the  first  advent  some  fore-splendours  of  the  second  must  have  been 
visible  in  single  instances ;  Jesus  must,  even  in  his  first  advent,  by  awaking 
some  of  the  dead,  have  guaranteed  his  authority  one  day  to  awake  all  the 
dead ;  he  must,  when  questioned  as  to  his  messiahship,  have  been  able  to 

Life  of  Jesus  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  work  not  yet  printed),  the  silence  in 
question  is  explained  in  the  following  manner.  The  synoptical  Evangelists  in  general  were 
ij^norant  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  family  of  Bethany,  because  perhaps  the  apostles 
did  not  wish  an  intimate  personal  connection  of  this  kind  to  pass  into  the  general  traditioii, 
from  which  those  Evangelists  drew  ;  and  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  family 
in  general,  of  course  included  ignorance  of  this  particular  fact  connected  with  them.  But 
what  motive  could  the  apostles  have  for  such  reserve  ?  Are  we  to  infer  secret,  or  even,  with 
Venturini,  tender  ties?  Must  not  such  a  private  relation  in  the  case  of  Jesus  have  presented 
much  to  edify  us  ?  The  intimations  which  John  and  Luke  aflbrd  us  on  this  subject  **f^ft^a^'^ 
in  fact  much  of  this  description,  and  from  the  narrative  which  the  latter  gives  of  the  risk  of 
Jesus  to  Martha  and  Mary,  we  see  also  that  the  apostles,  in  furnishing  their  accounts,  were 
by  no  means  averse  to  allow  something  of  these  relations  to  appear,  so  far  as  they  conkl 
retain  a  general  interest.  Now  in  this  light,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  as  a  pre-eminent 
miracle,  was  incomparably  more  valuable  than  that  visit  with  its  single  aphorism.  "^One 
thing  is  needful,"  and  involved  less  of  the  private  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  family  of 
Brthany ;  the  supposed  effort  to  keep  these  secret,  could  not  therefore  have  hindered  the 
promulgation  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

*^  Kern,  iil)er  den  Ursprungdes  Evang.  Matth.,  Tiibing.  Zeitscbrift,  l8^  2,  s.ii(x        ^ 

»»  Bertholdt.  Christol.  Jud.  §  35. 
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adduce  among  other  criteria  the  fact  that  the  dead  were  raised  up  by  him 
(Matt  xi.  5),  and  he  must  have  imparted  the  same  power  to  his  disciples 
(Matt  xi.  8,  comp.  Acts  ix.  40,  xx.  10) ;  but  especially  as  a  close  prefigur- 
ation  of  the  hour  in  which  ail  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth  (John  v.  28  f),  he  must  have  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Come 
forth  I  to  one  who  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  (John  xi.  17,  43).  For  the 
origination  of  detailed  narratives  of  single  resuscitations,  there  lay,  besides,  the 
most  appropriate  types  in  the  Old  Testament  The  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (i  Kings  xvii.  17  ff. ;  2  Kings  iv.  18  ff.)  had  awaked  the  dead,  and  to 
these  instances  Jewish  writings  appealed  as  a  type  of  the  messianic  time.^ 
The  object  of  the  resuscitation  was  with  both  these  prophets  a  child,  but  a 
boy,  while  in  the  narrative  common  to  the  synoptists  we  have  a  girl ;  the  two 
prophets  revived  him  while  he  lay  on  the  bed,  as  Jesus  does  the  daughter  of 
Jairus ;  both  entered  alone  into  the  chamber  of  death,  as  Jesus  excludes  all 
save  a  few  confidential  friends  ;  only,  as  it  is  fitting,  the  Messiah  needs  not 
the  laborious  manipulations  by  which  the  prophets  attained  their  object. 
Elijah  in  particular  raised  the  son  of  a  widow,  as  Jesus  did  at  Nain  ;  he  met 
the  widow  of  Zarephath  at  the  gate  (but  before  the  death  of  her  son)  as  Jesus 
met  the  widow  of  Nain,  under  the  gate  of  the  city  (after  the  death  of  her  son) ; 
lastly,  it  is  in  both  instances  told  in  the  same  words  how  the  miracle-worker 
restored  the  son  to  the  mother.^^  Even  one  already  laid  in  his  grave,  like 
Lazarus,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  prophet  Elisha ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophet  himself  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  contact  of  his 
bones  reanimated  a  corpse  which  was  accidentally  thrown  upon  them  (2 
Kings  xiii.  21).  There  is  yet  another  point  of  similarity  between  the  resusci- 
tations of  the  dead  in  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  Lazarus ;  it  is  that  Jesus, 
while  in  his  former  resuscitation  he  utters  the  authoritative  word  without  any 
preliminary,  in  that  of  Lazarus  offers  a  prayer  to  God,  as  Elisha,  and  more 
particularly  Elijah,  are  said  to  have  done.  While  Paulus  extends  to  these 
narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  natural  explanation  which  he  has  applied 
to  those  in  the  New,  theologians  of  more  enlarged  views  have  long  ago  re- 
marked, that  the  resurrections  in  the  New  Testament  are  nothing  more  than 
roythi,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
to  make  her  Messiah  agree  with  the  type  of  the  'prophets,  and  with  the 
messianic  ideal.  ^* 

^  See  the  passages  quoted  from  Tanchuma,  Vol.  L  §  14. 

*'  I    Kings  xvii.  23,  LXX.    kcJ.  (duxey  airrb  ry  firfrpl  airrod,  Luke  vii.   15  ;  «:a2   (iwKev 
OMT^  rf  fAtirpl  airrov, 

**  Thus  the  author  of  the  Abhandlung  Uber  die  verschiedenen  RUcksichten,  in  welchen  der 
Biograph  Jesu  arbeiten  kann,  in  Bertholdt*s  krit  Joum.,  5,  s.  237  f.,  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  I, 
s.  202.  — A  resuscitation  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  young  man  at  Nain  is  narrated  by 
Philostratus,  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  "  As  according  to  Luke,  it  was  a  young  man,  the 
only  son  of  a  widow,  who  was  being  carried  out  of  the  city ;  so,  in  Philostratus,  it  is  a 
young  maiden  already  betrothed,  whose  bier  ApoUonius  meets.  The  command  to  set  down 
the  bier,  the  mere  touch,  and  a  few  words,  are  sufficient  here,  as  there,  to  bring  the  dead  to 
life  *'  (Baur,  ApoUonius  v.  Tyana  und  Christus,  s.  145).  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
PjuiIos,  or  any  other  critic,  would  be  inclined  to  explain  this  naturally  ;  if,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  evangelical  narrative  (a  conclusion  which  can 
hardlv  be  avoided),  we  must  have  a  preconceived  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  evade  the  consequence,  that  the  resuscitations  of  the  dead  which 
they  contain  arc  only  less  designed  imitations  of  those  in  the  Old  Testament ;  which  are 
themselves  to  be  derived  from  the  belief  of  antiquity,  that  a  victorious  power  over  death  was 
imparted  to  the  favourites  of  the  gods  (Hercules,  Esculapius,  etc.),  ana  more  immediately, 
from  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  prophet. 
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§  loi. 
ANECDOTES   HAVING   RELATION  TO  THE  SEA. 

As  in  general,  at  least  according  to  the  representations  of  the  three  first 
Evangelists  the  country  around  the  Galilean  sea  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus ;  so  a  considerable  number  of  his  miracles  have  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  sea.  One  of  this  class,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
granted  to  Peter,  has  already  presented  itself  for  our  consideration ;  besides 
this,  there  are  the  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm  which  had  arisen  on  the  sea 
while  Jesus  slept,  in  the  three  synoptists ;  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John ;  the 
summary  of  most  of  those,  the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea,  likewise  daring  a 
storm,  in  incidents  which  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  gospel  places  after  the 
resurrection ;  and  lastly,  the  anecdote  of  the  coin  that  was  to  be  angled  for  by 
Peter,  in  Matthew. 

The  first-named  narrative  (Matt.  viii.  23  ff.  parall.)  is  intended^  according 
to  the  Evangelist's  own  words,  to  represent  Jesus  to  us  as  him  whom  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey^  ol  ovc/toc  koX  r\  Odka<r<ra  xnraKownxrty.  Thus,  to  follow  out  the 
gradation  in  the  miraculous  which  has  been  hitherto  observed,  it  is  here  pre- 
supposed, not  merely  that  Jesus  could  act  on  the  human  mind  and  living 
body  in  a  psychological  and  magnetic  manner ;  or  with  a  revivifying  power 
on  the  human  organism  when  it  was  forsaken  by  vitality ;  nay,  not  merely  as 
in  the  history  of  the  draught  of  fishes  earlier  examined,  that  he  could  act 
immediately  with  determinative  power,  on  irrational  yet  animated  existences, 
but  that  he  could  act  thus  even  on  inanimate  nature.  The  possibility  of 
finding  a  point  of  union  between  the  alleged  supernatural  agency  of  Jesus, 
and  the  natural  order  of  phenomena,  here  absolutely  ceases :  here,  at  the 
latest,  there  is  an  end  to  miracles  in  the  wider  and  now  more  favoured  sense ; 
and  we  come  to  those  which  must  be  taken  in  the  narrowest  sense,  or  to  the 
miracle  proper.  The  purely  supranaturalislic  view  is  therefore  the  first  to 
suggest  itself.  Olshausen  has  justly  felt,  that  such  a  power  over  external 
nature  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  destination  of  Jesus  for  the  human 
race  and  for  the  salvation  of  man  ;  whence  he  was  led  to  place  the  natural 
phenomenon  which  is  here  controlled  by  Jesus  in  a  relation  to  sin,  and  there- 
fore to  the  office  of  Jesus.  Storms,  he  says,  are  the  spasms  and  convulsions  of 
nature,  and  as  such  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  fearful  effects  of  which  are 
seen  even  on  the  physical  side  of  existence.^  But  it  is  only  that  limited  ob- 
servation of  nature  which  in  noting  the  particular  forgets  the  general,  that  can 
regard  storms,  tempests,  and  similar  phenomena  (which  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  have  their  necessary  place  and  beneficial  influence)  as  evils  and 
departure  from  original  law  :  and  a  theory  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  seriously 
upheld,  that  before  the  fall  there  were  no  storms  and  tempests,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  beasts  of  prey  and  poisonous  plants,  partakes — one  does  not 
know  whether  to  say,  of  the  fanatical,  or  of  the  childish.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose, if  the  above  explanation  will  not  hold,  could  Jesus  be  gifted  with  such 
a  power  over  nature  ?  As  a  means  of  awakening  faith  in  him,  it  was  inade- 
quate and  superfluous  :  because  Jesus  found  individual  adherents  without 
any  demonstration  of  a  power  of  this  kind,  and  general  acceptance  even  this 
did  not  procure  him.  As  little  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  original 
dominion  of  man  over  external  nature,  a  dominion  which  he  is  destined  to  re- 
attain  ;  for  the  value  of  this  dominion  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  is  a 
mediate  one,  achieved  by  the  progressive  reflection  and  the  united  eflTorts  of 

^  BibL  Comm.  I,  s.  2S7. 
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ages,  not  an  immediate  and  magical  dominion,  which  costs  no  more  than  a 
word.  Hence  in  relation  to  that  part  of  nature  of  which  we  are  here  speaking 
the  compass  and  the  steam- vessel  are  an  incomparably  truer  realization  of 
man's  dominion  over  the  ocean,  than  the  allaying  of  the  waves  by  a  mere 
word.  But  the  subject  has  another  aspect,  since  the  dominion  of  man  over 
nature  is  not  merely  external  and  practical,  but  also  immanent  or  theoretical, 
that  is,  man  even  when  externally  he  is  subjected  to  the  might  of  the  elements, 
yet  is  not  internally  conquered  by  them ;  but,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
powers  of  physical  nature  can  only  destroy  in  him  that  which  belongs  to  his 
physical  existence,  is  elevated  in  the  self-certainty  of  the  spirit  above  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  body.  This  spiritual  power,  it  is  said,  was 
exhibited  by  Jesus,  for  he  slept  tranquilly  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  when 
awaked  by  his  trembling  disciples,  inspired  them  with  courage  by  his  words. 
But  for  courage  to  be  shown,  real  danger  must  be  apprehended :  now  for 
Jesus,  supposing  him  to  be  conscious  of  an  immediate  power  over  nature, 
danger  could  in  no  degree  exist :  therefore  he  could  not  here  give  any  proof 
of  this  theoretical  power. 

In  both  respects  the  natural  explanation  would  find  only  the  conceivable 
and  the  desirable  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  evangelical  narrative ;  namely,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  intelligent  observation  of  the  state  of  the  weather ,  and  on 
the  other,  exalted  courage  in  the  presence  of  real  peril.  When  we  read  that 
Jesus  commanded  the  winds  ^mn/i^v  rots  dv€/ioi9,  we  are  to  understand  simply 
that  he  made  some  remark  on  the  storm,  or  some  exclamations  at  its  violence  : 
and  his  calming  of  the  sea  we  are  to  regard  only  as  a  prognostication,  founded 
on  the  observation  of  certain  signs,  that  the  storm  would  soon  subside.  His 
address  to  the  disciples  is  said  to  have  proceeded,  like  the  celebrated  saying 
of  Caesar,  from  the  confidence  that  a  man  who  was  to  leave  an  impress  on  the 
world's  history,  could  not  so  lightly  be  cut  short  in  his  career  by  an  accident. 
That  those  who  were  in  the  ship  regarded  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  as  the 
effect  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  proves  nothing,  for  Jesus  nowhere  confirms  their 
inference'  But  neither  does  he  disapprove  it,  although  he  must  have 
observed  the  impression  which,  in  consequence  of  that  inference,  the  result 
had  made  on  the  people  ;  >  he  must  therefore,  as  Venturini  actually  supposes, 
have  designedly  refrained  from  shaking  their  high  opinion  of  his  miraculous 
power,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  him  the  more  firmly.  But,  setting  this  al- 
tc^ether  aside,  was  it  likely  that  the  natural  presages  of  the  storm  should  iiave 
been  better  understood  by  Jesus,  who  had  never  been  occupied  on  the  sea, 
than  by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  had  been  at  home  on  it  from  their 
jrouth  upwards  ?  ^ 

It  remains  then  that,  taking  the  incident  as  it  is  narrated  by  the  Evangelists, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  miracle  ;  but  to  raise  this  from  an  exegeiical  result  to  a 
real  Oact,  is,  according  to  the  above  remarks  extremely  difficult :  whence  there 
arises  a  suspicion  against  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.  Viewed 
more  nearly  however,  and  taking  Matthew's  account  as  the  basis,  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  the  narrative  until  the  middle  of  v.  26.  It  might  really 
have  happened  that  Jesus  in  one  of  his  frequent  passages  across  the  Gali- 
lean sea,  was  sleeping  when  a  storm  arose ;  that  the  disciples  awaked  him 
i»ith  alarm,  while  he,  calm  and  self-possessed,  said  to  them.  Why  are  ye  fear- 
Jitl,  O  ye  of  little  faith  1    What  follows — the  commanding  of  the  waves,  which 

*  Thus   Paulas,  ex^.  Handb.,  i,  b,  s.  468  (T.  ;  Venturini,  2,  s.  166  ff  ;  Kaiser,  bibl. 
^lieoLy  i,iL  197.    Hase,  also,  §  74,  thinks  this  view  probable. 

•  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  363,  who  for  the  rest  here  oflFers  but  a  weak  defence  against  the 
suunnd  expUwation. 

^  Hate,  at  rap. 

\  \ 
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Mark,  with  his  well-known  fondness  for  such  authoritative  wordSi  reproduces 
as  if  he  were  giving  the  exact  words  of  Jesus  in  a  Greek  translatioo  (mmwa^ 
irc^tfuixro !) — might  have  been  added  in  the  propagation  of  the  anecdote  from 
one  to  another.     There  was  an  inducement  to  attribute  to  Jesus  such  a  com- 
mand over  the  winds  and  the  sea,  not  only  in  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
person,  but  also  in  certain  features  of  the  Old  Testament  history.     Here,  in 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
Jehovah  is  designated  as  he  who  rebuked  the  Red  Sea^  hr€rtiM,ria-€  rjj  ifniftf. 
BaXda-a^  (Psa.  cvi.  9  ;  LXX.  comp.  Nahum  i.  4),  so  that  it  retreated.     Now, 
as  the  instrument  in  this  partition  of  the  Red  Sea  was  Moses,  it  was  natural 
to  ascribe  to  his  great  successor,  the  Messiah,  a  similar  function ;  accordingly 
we  actually  find  from  rabbinical  passages,  that  a  drying  up  of  the  sea  was  ex- 
pected to  be  wrought  by  God  in  the  messianic  times,  doubtless  through  the 
agency  of  the  Messiah,  as  formerly  through  that  of  Moses. ^    That  instead  of 
drying  up  the  sea  Jesus  is  said  only  to  produce  a  calm,  may  be  explained,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  storm  and  the  composure  exhibited  by  Jesus  on  the 
occasion  were  historical,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mythical  having  combined 
itself  with  this  historical  element ;  for,  as  according  to  this,  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  were  on  board  a  ship,  a  drying  up  of  the  sea  would  have  been  out 
of  place. 

Still  it  is  altogether  without  any  sure  precedent,  that  a  m3rthical  addition 
should  be  engrafted  on  the  stem  of  a  real  incident,  so  as  to  leave  the  latter 
totally  unmodified.  And  there  is  one  feature,  even  in  the  part  hitherto 
assumed  to  be  historical,  which,  more  narrowly  examined,  might  just  as 
probably  have  been  invented  by  the  legend  as  have  really  happened.  That 
Jesus,  before  the  storm  breaks  out,  is  sleeping,  and  even  when  it  arises,  does 
not  immediately  awake,  is  not  his  voluntary  deed,  but  chance ;  ®  it  is  this  verjr 
chance,  however,  which  alone  gives  the  scene  its  full  significance,  for  Jesus 
sleeping  in  the  storm  is  by  the  contrast  which  he  presents,  a  not  less  emblematical 
image  than  Ulysses  sleeping  when,  after  so  many  storms,  he  was  about  to  land 
on  his  island  home.  Now  that  Jesus  really  slept  at  the  time  that  a  storm 
broke  out,  may  indeed  have  happened  by  chance  in  one  case  out  of  ten ;  but 
in  the  nine  cases  also,  when  this  did  not  happen,  and  Jesus  only  showed 
himself  calm  and  courageous  during  the  storm,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  legend  would  so  far  have  understood  her  interest,  that,  as  she  had  repre- 
sented the  contrast  of  the  tranquillity  of  Jesus  with  the  raging  of  the  elements 
to  the  intellect,  by  means  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  so  she  would  depict  it  for  the 
imagination,  by  means  of  the  image  of  Jesus  sleeping  in  the  ship  (or  as  Mark 
has  it,^  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship).  If  then  that  which  may 
possibly  have  happened  in  a  single  case,  must  certainly  have  been  invented  by 
the  legend  m  nine  cases  ;  the  expositor  must  in  reason  prepare  himself  for  the 
undeniable  possibility,  that  we  have  before  us  one  of  the  nine  cases,  instead 
of  that  single  case.^  If  then  it  be  granted  that  nothing  further  remains  as  an 
historical  foundation  for  our  narrative,  than  that  Jesus  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  show  the  firm  courage  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea, 

*  Vid.  Vol.  I,  §  14,  note  9. 

®  Neander  alters  the  fact,  when  he  describes  Jesus  as  falling  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
fury  of  the  storm  and  the  waves,  and  thus  manifesting  a  tranquillity  of  soul  which  no  terror 
of  nature  could  disturb  (s.  362).  Luke  says  expressly,  as  they  sailed  he  fell  asUep  :  emdtken 
came  down  a  storm  ^  etCy  wXe&jrrwp  di  airrOv  d<f>dTrwr€'  ical  Kori^yi  \al\a}^  k.  t.  X.,  amd  acced- 
ing to  the  representation  of  the  other  Evangelists  also,  the  sleeping  of  Jesus  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the  storm,  smce  otherwise  the  timorous  disciples  wovld  not 
have  awaked  him — they  would  rather  not  have  allowed  him  to  go  to  sleep. 

"*  Comp  Saunier,  iiber  die  Quellen  des  Markus,  s.  82. 

*  This  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  Tholuck's  accusation,  Glaubwiirdigkeit,  s.  iiou 
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it  is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  once  have  done  this  in  a  storm  at  sea  ;  but 
jast  as  he  said  :  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  may  say  to  this 
mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt  xxi.  21),  or  to  this 
tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea  (Luke 
xvii.  6)^  and  both  shall  be  done  (ical  vth/icovo-cv  &v  v/uv,  Luke) :  so  he  might, 
not  merely  on  the  sea,  but  in  any  situation,  make  use  of  the  figure,  that  to 
him  who  has  faith,  winds  and  waves  shall  be  obedient  at  a  word  (ori  koI  toU 

dvifjLoi^  hnrdxTfTti  koX  rw  v^ri,  icat  vTraicovovcnv  avr^,  Luke).  If  we  now  take 
into  account  what  even  Olshausen  remarks,  and  Schneckenburger  has  shown,^ 
that  the  contest  Of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  world  was  in  the  early  times 
of  Christianity  commonly  compared  to  a  voyage  through  a  stormy  ocean  ;  we 
see  at  once,  how  easily  legend  might  come  to  frame  such  a  narrative  as  the 
above,  on  the  suggestions  afforded  by  the  parallel  between  the  Messiah  and 
Moses,  the  expressions  of  Jesus,  and  the  conception  of  him  as  the  pilot  who 
steers  the  little  vessel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  tumultuous  waves 
of  the  world.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  and  viewing  the  matter  only 
generally,  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle-worker,  we  find  a  similar  power 
over  storms  and  tempests,  ascribed,  for  example,  to  Pythagoras.^^ 

We  have  a  more  complicated  anecdote  connected  with  the  sea,  wanting  in 
Luke,  but  contained  in  John  vi.  16  ff.,  as  well  as  in  Matt.  xiv.  22  ff.,  and 
Mark  vi.  45  ff.,  where  a  storm  overtakes  the  disciples  when  sailing  by  night, , 
and  Jesus  appears  to  their  rescue,  walking  towards  them  on  the  sea.  Here, 
again,  the  storm  subsides  in  a  marvellous  manner  on  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
into  the  ship ;  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  narrative  lies  in  this,  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  apf>ears  so  entirely  exempt  from  a  law  which  governs  all  other 
human  bodies  without  exception,  namely,  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  he  not 
only  does  not  sink  under  the  water,  but  does  not  even  dip  into  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  walks  erect  on  the  waves  as  on  firm  land.  If  we  are  to  represent 
this  to  ourselves,  we  must  in  some  way  or  other,  conceive  the  body  of  Jesus 
as  an  ethereal  phantom,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Docetse ;  a  conception 
which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  condemned  as  irreligious,  and  which  we 
must  reject  as  extravagant  Olshausen  indeed  says,  that  in  a  superior  cor- 
poreality, impregnated  with  the  powers  of  a  higher  world,  such  an  appearance 
need  not  create  surprise :  *^  but  these  are  words  to  which  we  can  attach  no 
definite  idea.  If  the  spiritual  activity  of  Jesus  which  refined  and  perfected 
his  corporeal  nature,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  that  which  more  and  more 
completely  emancipated  his  body  from  the  psychical  laws  of  passion  and 
sensuality,  is  understood  as  if  by  its  means  the  body  was  exempted  from  the 
physical  law  of  gravity  : — this  is  a  materialism  of  which,  as  in  a  former  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  be  more  fantastical  or  childish.  If  Jesus 
did  not  sink  in  the  water,  he  must  have  been  a  spectre,  and  the  disciples  in 
our  narrative  would  not  have  been  wrong  in  taking  him  for  one.  We  must 
also  recollect  that  on  his  baptism  in  the  river  Jordan,  Jesus  did  not  exhibit 
this  property,  but  was  submerged  like  an  ordinary  man.  Now  had  he  at  that 
time  also  the  power  of  sustaining  himself  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
only  refrained  from  using  it  ?  and  did  he  thus  increase  or  reduce  his  specific 
gravity  by  an  act  of  his  will?  or  are  we  to  suppose,  as  Olshausen  would 

•  Uebcr  den  Ursprung,  u.  s.  f. ,  s.  68  f. 

*^  According  to  Jamblich.  vita  Pyth,  135,  ed.  Kiessling,  there  were  narrated  of  Pytha- 
l^oius,  A^iJMT  fiiaiup  x^^^i**^  '''^  x^^^^  xapavrUca  Karevrj^tis  xal  KVftdrtav  Torafdup  re  Kal 
OaXaffffUaif   dr€v9taffful   rpds   eifiaprj  tup  halptav  did^trip^  instantantous  tranquiliizings  of 
violent  winds  and  hailstorms^  and  soothinjp  of  the  waves  of  rivers  and  seas,  to  afford  easy 
transit  to  his  companions,     Comp.  Porphyr.  v.  p.  29  same  ed. 

"  Ut  sup.  s.  491. 
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perhaps  say,  that  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  had  not  attained  so  far  in  the 
process  of  subtilizing  his  body,  as  to  be  freely  borne  up  by  the  water,  and  that 
ne  only  reached  this  point  at  a  later  period  ?  These  are  questions  which 
Olshausen  justly  calls  absurd :  nevertheless  they  serve  to  open  a  glimpse  into 
the  abyss  of  absurdities  in  which  we  are  involved  by  the  supranaturalistic 
interpretation,  and  particularly  by  that  which  this  theologian  gives  of  the 
narrative  before  us. 

To  avoid  these,  the  natural  explanation  has  tried  many  expedients.  The 
boldest  is  that  of  Paulus,  who  maintains  that  the  text  does  not  state  that 
Jesus  walked  on  the  water ;  and  that  the  miracle  in  this  passage  is  nothing 
but  a  philological  mistake,  since  ircpi?rarctv  ivl  r^  OaXdaaifs  is  analogous  to 
the  expression  orparoircSci^tv  ^l  t^  Oakd<r<nfij  £xod.  xiv.  2,  and  signifies 
to  walk,  as  the  other  to  encamp,  over  the  sea,  that  is,  on  the  elevat^  sea- 
shore.^' According  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  taken  separately,  this  ex- 
planation is  possible :  its  real  applicability  in  this  particular  instance,  however, 
must  be  determined  by  the  context  Now  this  represents  the  disciples  as 
having  rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs  (John),  or  as  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  (Matthew  and  Mark),  and  then  it  is  said  that  Jesus  came  towards 
the  ship,  and  so  near  that  he  could  speak  to  them,  irc/Miroiw  hrl  rrj^  Oakaxnnfi, 
How  could  he  do  this  if  he  remained  on  the  shore  ?  To  obviate  this  ob- 
jection, Paulus  conjectures  that  the  disciples  in  that  stormy  night  probably 
only  skirted  the  shore ;  but  the  words  Iv  /tco^  rrfi  OaXjaxrtrq^^  in  the  midsi  of 
the  sMf  though  not,  we  grant,  to  be  construed  with  mathematical  strictness, 
yet,  even  taken  according  to  the  popular  mode  of  speaking,  are  too  decidedly 
opposed  to  such  a  supposition  for  it  to  be  worth  our  further  consideration. 
But  this  mode  of  interpretation  encounters  a  fatal  blow  in  the  passage  where 
Matthew  says  of  Peter,  that  having  come  dawn  out  of  the  ship  he  walked  on  the 
water ^  Karafia^  airo  rov  irXotov  ircpi€iran;(r€v  cirt  ra  v&ira  (v.  29)  ;  for  as  it  is 
said  shortly  after  that  Peter  began  to  sink  (Karairorrt^co^ai),  walking  merely 
on  the  shore  cannot  have  been  intended  here  ;  and  if  not  here,  neither  can  it 
have  been  intended  in  the  former  instance  relating  to  Jesus,  the  expressions 
being  substantially  the  same.^^ 

But  if  Peter,  in  his  attempt  to  walk  upon  the  waters^  v^purartiv  Ivi  ra  vSara, 
began  to  sink,  may  we  not  still  suppose  that  both  he  and  Jesus  merely  swam 
in  the  sea,  or  waded  through  its  shallows?  Both  these  suppositions  have 
actually  been  advanced.  ^^  But  the  act  of  wading  must  have  been  expressed 
by  Trcpiirarciv  Sta  rrpi  OaXda-ayf^^  and  had  that  of  swimming  been  intended,  one 
or  other  of  the  parallel  passages  would  certainly  have  substituted  the  precise 
expression  for  the  ambiguous  one  :  besides,  it  must  be  alike  impossible  either 
to  swim  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  furlongs  in  a  storm,  or  to  wade  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sea^  which  certainly  was  beyond  the  shallows  ;  a  swimmer  could 
not  easily  be  taken  for  a  spectre ;  and,  lastly,  the  prayer  of  Peter  for  special 
permission  to  imitate  Jesus,  and  his  failure  in  it  from  want  of  faith,  point  to 
something  supernatural.^^ 

The  reasoning  on  which  the  natural  mode  of  interpretation  rests  here,  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  enunciated  by  Paulus  in  connexion  with  this  passage  in 
a  form  which  reveals  its  fundamental  error  in  a  particularly  happy  manner. 
The  question,  he  says,  in  such  cases  is  always  this  :  which  is  more  probable, 

^'  Paulas,  Memorabilien,  6,  Stack,  No.  V.  ;  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  238  fT. 

''  Against  the  extremely  arbitrary  expedient  which  Paalus  has  here  adopted,  tee  Storr, 
Opusc.  acad.  3,  p.  288. 

^*  The  former  by  Bolten,  Bericht  des  Matthaas,  in  loc ;  the  latter  in  Henke's  neoem 
Magazin,  6,  2,  s.  327  fT. 

'^  Comp.  Paalus  and  Fritziche,  in  loc 
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that  the  evangelical  writer  should  use  an  expression  not  perfectly  exact,  or 
that  there  should  be  a  departure  from  the  course  of  nature  ?  It  is  evident 
that  the  dilemma  is  falsely  stated,  and  should  rather  be  put  thus :  Is  it  more 
probable  that  the  author  should  express  himself  inaccurately  (rather,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  supposed  sense),  or  that  he  should  mean  to  narrate  a 
departure  from  the  course  of  nature  ?  For  only  what  he  means  to  narrate  is 
the  immediate  point  of  inquiry  ;  what  really  happened  is,  even  according  to 
the  distinction  of  the  judgment  of  a  writer  from  the  fact  that  he  states,  on 
which  Paulus  everlastingly  insists,  an  altogether  different  question.  Because 
according  to  our  views  a  departure  from  the  course  of  nature  cannot  have 
taken  place,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  writer  belonging  to  the  primitive 
age  of  Christianity  could  not  have  credited  and  narrated  such  a  case ;  ^®  and 
therefore  to  abolish  the  miraculous,  we  must  not  explain  it  away  from  the 
narrative,  but  rather  inquire  whether  the  narrative  itself,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  history.  In  relation  to  this 
inquiry,  first  of  all,  each  of  our  three  accounts  has  peculiar  features  which  in 
an  historical  light  are  suspicious. 

The  most  striking  of  these  features  is  found  in  Mark  v.  48,  where  he  says  of 
Jesus  that  he  came  walking  on  the  sea  towards  the  disciples,  and  would  have 
passed  by  them^  k6X  ^^cXc  iropcA^ctv  avrov?,  but  that  he  was  constrained  by  their 
anxious  cries  to  take  notice  of  them.  With  justice  Fritzsche  interprets  Mark's 
meaning  to  be,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Jesus,  supported  by  divine  power, 
to  walk  across  the  whole  sea  as  on  firm  land.  But  with  equal  justice  Paulus 
asks,  Could  anything  have  been  more  useless  and  extravagant  than  to  perform 
so  singular  a  miracle  without  any  eye  to  witness  it  ?  We  must  not  however 
on  this  account,  with  the  latter  theologian,  interpret  the  words  of  Mark  as 
implying  a  natural  event,  namely,  that  Jesus,  being  on  the  land,  was  going  to 
pass  by  the  disciples  who  were  sailing  in  a  ship  not  far  from  the  shore,  for  the 
miraculous  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Evangelist  Not  contented  with  the  representation  of  his  informant, 
that  Jesus,  on  this  one  occasion,  adopted  this  extraordinary  mode  of  progress 
with  special  reference  to  his  disciples,  he  aims  by  the  above  addition  to 
convey  the  idea  of  walking  on  the  water  being  so  natural  and  customary  with 
Jesus,  that  without  any  regard  to  the  disciples,  whenever  a  sheet  of  water  lay 
in  his  road,  he  walked  across  it  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been  dry  land. 
But  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  if  habitual  with  Jesus,  would  presuppose  most 
decidedly  a  subtilization  of  his  body  such  as  Olshausen  supposes ;  it  would 
therefore  presuppose  what  is  inconceivable.  Hence  this  particular  of  Mark's 
presents  itself  as  one  of  the  most  striking  among  those  by  which  the  second 
Evangelist  now  and  then  approaches  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels.^^ 

In  Matthew,  the  miracle  is  in  a  different  manner,  not  so  much  heightened 
as  complicated ;  for  there,  not  only  Jesus,  but  Peter  also  makes  an  experiment 
in  walking  on  the  sea,  not  indeed  altogether  successful.  This  trait  is  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  its  intrinsic  character,  as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  the  two 
other  narrators.  Immediately  on  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  in  virtue  of  the  faith 
which  he  has  in  the  beginning,  Peter  actually  succeeds  in  walking  on  the 
water  for  some  time,  and  only  when  he  is  assailed  by  fear  and  doubt  does  he 
begin  to  sink.    What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ?    Admitting  that  Jesus,  by  means 

^'  See  the  excellent  passage  in  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  p.  505. 

''  Mark's  inclination  to  exaggerate  shows  itself  also  in  his  concluding  sentence,  v.  51, 
(comp.  vii.  37) :  and  they  were  sore  amased  in  themsdves  beyond  measure  and  wondered ; 
which  will  scarcely  be  understood  to  import,  as  Paulus  supposes  (2,  s.  266},  a  disapproval  of 
the  excessive  astonishment. 
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of  his  etberealized  body,  could  walk  on  the  water,  how  could  he  cominaDd 
Peter,  who  was  not  gifted  with  such  a  body,  to  do  the  same  ?  or  if  by  a  mere 
word  he  could  give  Uie  body  of  Peter  a  dispensation  from  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, can  he  have  been  a  man  ?  and  if  a  God,  would  he  thus  lighdy  cause  a 
suspension  of  natural  laws  at  the  caprice  of  a  man  ?  or,  lastly,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  faith  has  the  power  instantaneously  to  lessen  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  body  of  a  believer  ?  Faith  is  certainly  said  to  have  such  a  power  in 
the  figurative  discourse  of  Jesus  just  referred  to,  according  to  which  the 
believer  is  able  to  remove  mountains  and  trees  into  the  sea, — and  why  not 
also  himself  to  walk  on  the  sea?  The  moral  that  as  soon  as  faith  ilailters, 
FK)wer  ceases,  could  not  be  so  apdy  presented  by  either  of  the  two  former 
figures  as  by  the  latter,  in  the  following  form  :  as  long  as  a  man  has  faith  he 
is  able  to  walk  unharmed  on  the  unstable  sea,  but  no  sooner  does  he  give 
way  to  doubt  than  he  sinks,  unless  Christ  extend  to  him  a  helping  hand. 
The  fundamental  thought,  then,  of  Matthew's  episodical  narrative  is,  that 
Peter  was  too  confident  in  the  firmness  of  his  faith,  that  by  its  sudden  failure 
he  incurred  great  danger,  but  was  .rescued  by  Jesus ;  a  thought  which  is 
actually  expressed  in  Luke  xxii.  31  f.,  where  Jesus  says  to  Simon :  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  T  have  prayed  for  thu 
that  thy  faith  fail  not.  These  words  of  Jesus  have  reference  to  Peter's  coming 
denial ;  this  was  the  occasion  when  his  faith,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had 
just  before  offered  to  go  with  Jesus  to  prison  and  to  death,  would  have 
wavered,  had  not  the  Lord  by  his  intercession,  procured  him  new  strength. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  above-mentioned  habit  of  the  early  Christians  to  repre- 
sent the  persecuting  world  under  the  image  of  a  turbulent  sea,  we  cannot 
fail,  with  one  of  the  latest  critics,  to  perceive  in  the  description  of  Peter 
courageously  volunteering  to  walk  on  the  sea,  soon,  however,  sinking  from 
faintheartedness,  but  borne  up  by  Jesus,  an  allegorical  and  mythical  represen- 
tation of  that  trial  of  faith  which  this  disciple  who  imagined  himself  so  strong, 
met  so  weakly,  and  which  higher  assistance  alone  enabled  him  to  surmount ^^ 
But  the  account  of  the  fourth  gospel  also  is  not  wanting  in  peculiar  features, 
which  betray  an  unhistorical  character.  It  has  ever  been  a  cross  to  harmon- 
ists, that  while  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  ship  was  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea  when  Jesus  reached  it :  according  to  John,  it  immediately 
after  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore ;  that  while,  according  to  the  former,  Jesus 
actually  entered  into  the  ship,  and  the  storm  thereupon  subsided  :  according 
to  John,  on  the  contrary,  the  disciples  did  indeed  wish  to  take  him  into  the 
ship,  but  their  actually  doing  so  was  rendered  superfluous  by  their  immediate 
arrival  at  the  place  of  disembarkation.  It  is  true  that  here  also  abundant 
methods  of  reconciliation  have  been  found.  First,  the  word  ^cXof,  they 
wished^  added  to  Xa^civ,  to  receive,  is  said  to  be  a  mere  redundancy  of  ex- 
pression ;  then,  to  signify  simply  the  joyfulness  of  the  reception,  as  if  it 
had  been  said,  c^eXovrcs  tXafiov ;  then,  to  describe  the  first  impression  which 
the  recognition  of  Jesus  made  on  the  disciples,  his  reception  into  the  ship, 
which  really  followed,  not  being  mentioned. ^^  But  the  sole  reason  for  such 
an  interpretation  lies  in  the  unauthorized  comparison  with  the  synoptical 
accounts :  in  the  narrative  of  John,  taken  separately,  there  is  no  ground  for 
it,  nay,  it  is  excluded.  For  the  succeeding  sentence :  cv^cois  to  vXotov  cycycro 
cVt  T^  yrjs,  C19  17V  vinjyovj  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they 
loenty  though  it  is  united,  not  by  8c  but  by  kou,  can  nevertheless  only  be  taken 
antithetically,  in  the  sense  that  the  reception  of  Jesus  into  the  ship,  notwith- 

*^  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Ursprung  u.  s.  f.,  s.  68  f. ;  Weisse,  die  evang.  G«schichte, 
I,  &  521. 
»»  Vid.  Lucke  and  Tholuck. 
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Standing  the  readiness  of  the  disciples,  did  not  really  take  place,  because  they 
were  already  at  the  shore.  In  consideration  of  this  difference,  Chrysostom 
held  that  there  were  two  occasions  on  which  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea.  He 
says  that  on  the  second  occasion,  which  John  narrates,  Jesus  did  not  enter 
into  the  ship,  in  order  that  the  miracle  might  be  greater  Iva.  to  Bavfia  /xctjov 
ipywrqraij^  This  view  we  may  transfer  to  the  Evangelist,  and  say  :  if  Mark 
has  aggrandized  the  miracle,  by  implying  that  Jesus  intended  to  walk  past 
the  disciples  across  the  entire  sea ;  so  John  goes  yet  farther,  for  he  makes 
him  actually  accomplish  this  design,  and  without  being  taken  into  the  ship, 
arrive  at  the  opposite  shore. ^^  Not  only,  however,  does  the  fourth  Evangelist 
seek  to  aggrandize  the  miracle  before  us,  but  also  to  establish  and  authenticate 
it  more  securely.  According  to  the  synoptists,  the  sole  witnesses  were  the 
disciples,  who  saw  Jesus  come  towards  them,  walking  on  the  sea  :  John  adds 
to  these  few  immediate  witnesses,  a  multitude  of  mediate  ones,  namely,  the 
people  who  were  assembled  when  Je^us  performed  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  These,  when  on  the  following  morning  they  no  longer  find  Jesus 
on  the  same  spot,  make  the  calculation,  that  Jesus  cannot  have  crossed  the 
sea  by  ship,  for  he  did  not  get  into  the  same  boat  with  the  disciples,  and  no 
other  boat  was  there  (v.  22) ;  while,  that  he  did  not  go  by  land,  is  involved 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  people  when  they  have  forthwith  crossed  the  sea, 
find  him  on  the  opposite  shore  (v.  25),  whither  he  could  hardly  have  arrived 
by  land  in  the  short  interval.  Thus  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  gospel,  as 
all  natural  means  of  passage  are  cut  off  from  Jesus,  there  remains  for  him 
only  a  supernatural  one,  and  this  consequence  is  in  fact  inferred  by  the 
multitude  in  the  astonished  question  which  they  put  to  Jesus,  when  they  find 
hira  on  the  opposite  shore :  Rabbiy  when  earnest  thou  hither  ?  As  this  chain 
of  evidence  for  the  miraculous  passage  of  Jesus  depends  on  the  rapid  trans- 
p>ortation  of  the  multitude,  the  Evangelist  hastens  to  procure  other  boats  oAAa 
vkoLopta  for  their  service  (v.  23).  Now  the  multitude  who  take  ship  (v.  22, 
26  ff.)  are  described  as  the  same  whom  Jesus  had  miraculously  fed,  and  these 
amounted  (according  to  v.  10)  to  about  5000.  If  only  a  fifth,  nay,  a  tenth  of 
these  passed  over,  there  needed  for  this,  as  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  has 
justly  observed,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships,  especially  if  they  were  fishing  boats  ; 
but  even  if  we  suppose  them  vessels  of  freight,  these  would  not  all  have  been 
bound  for  Capernaum,  or  have  changed  their  destination  for  the  sake  of 
accommodating  the  crowd.  This  passage  of  the  multitude,  therefore,  appears 
only  to  have  been  invented,*^  on  the  one  hand,  to  confirm  by  their  evidence 
the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea ;  on  the  other,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
gain  an  opportunity  for  making  Jesus,  who  according  to  the  tradition  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  shore  immediately  after  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  speak  yet  further  with  the  multitude  on  the  subject  of  this  miracle. 

After  pruning  away  these  offshoots  of  the  miraculous  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  respective  narratives,  the  main  stem  is  still  left,  namely,  the  miracle  of 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance,  with  all  its  attendant 
improbabilities  as  above  exposed.  But  the  solution  of  these  accessory 
particulars,  as  it  led  us  to  discover  the  causes  of  their  unhistorical  origin,  has 
facilitated  the  discovery  of  such  causes  for  the  main  narrative,  and  has  thereby 

*>  Homil.  in  Joann.  43. 

•*  In  De  Welte's  objection,  that  the  opinion  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  miracle  in  John, 
is  discountenanced  by  the  addition  that  they  were  immediately  at  the  land  (ex.  Handb.  i,  3, 
s.  79),  there  appears  to  me  only  a  misunderstanding;  but  his  assertion  that  in  John  t' e 
manner  in  which  Jesus  goes  over  the  sea  is  not  represented  as  a  miracle  (s.  78),  is  to  me 
thoroughly  incomprehensible. 

**  firetschneider,  Probab.,  p.  81. 
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rendered  possible  the  solution  of  this  also.     We  have  seen,  by  an  example 
already  adduced^  that  it  was  usual  with  the  Hebrews  and  early  Chiistiaos,  to 
represent  the  power  of  God  over  nature,  a  power  which  the  human  spirit 
when  united  to  him  was  supposed  to  share,  under  the  image  of  supremacy 
over  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.     In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  this 
supremacy  is  manifested  by  the  sea  being  driven  out  of  its  place  at  a  sign,  so 
that  a  dry  path  is  opened  to  the  people  of  God  in  its  bed ;  in  the  New 
Testament  narrative  previously  considered,  the  sea  is  not  removed  out  of  its 
place,  but  only  so  far  laid  to  rest  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  can  cross  it  in 
safety  in  their  ship :  in  the  anecdote  before  us,  the  sea  still  remains  in  its 
place  as  in  the  second,  but  there  is  this  point  of  similarity  to  the  first,  that 
the  passage  is  made  on  foot,  not  by  ship,  yet  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  other  particular,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  not  in  its  bed.     Still  more 
immediate  inducements  to  develop  in  such  a  manner  the  conception  of  the 
power  of  the  miracle-worker  over  the  waves,  may  be  found  both  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Jesus.     Among  the 
miracles  of  Elisha,  it  is  not  only  told  that  he  divided  the  Jordan  by  a  stroke 
of  his  mantle,  so  that  he  could  go  through  it  dry  shod  (2  Kings  iL  14),  but 
also  that  he  caused  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  to  swim 
(2  Kings  vi.  6) ;  an  ascendancy  over  the  law  of  gravitation  which  it  would  be 
imagined  the  miracle-worker  might  be  able  to  evince  in  relation  to  his  own 
body  also,  and  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  as  it  is  said  of  Jehovah,  Job  ix.  8,  LXX., 
TTcpiirarcov  a>9  lit  i8d<f>ov^  hrl  BcLKdtrarf^j  walking  upon  tfu  sea  as  upon  a  pavement. 
In  the  time  of  Jesus  much  was  told  of  miracle- workers  who  could  walk  on 
the  water.     Apart  from  conceptions  exclusively  Grecian,^  the  Greco-oriental 
legend  feigned  that  the  hyperborean  Abaris  possessed  an  arrow,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  bear  himself  up  in  the  air,  and  thus  traverse  rivers,  seas,  and 
abysses,**  and  popular  superstition  attributed  to  many  wonder-workers  the 
power  of  walking  on  water.**     Hence  the  possibility  that  with  all   these 
elements  and  inducements  existing,  a  similar  legend  should  be  formed  con- 
cerning Jesus,  appears  incomparably  stronger,  than  that  a  real  event  of  this 
kind  should  have  occurred : — and  with  this  conclusion  we  may  dismiss  the 
subject. 

The  manifestation  if>av€pijixn%  of  Jesus  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  cirt  rrjs  Bakatrmj^ 
T^  Ti^€pia8o9  narrated  John  xxi.  has  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  sea 
anecdotes  hitherto  considered,  that  although  the  fourth  gospel  places  it  in  the 
period  after  the  resurrection,  we  are  induced,  as  in  an  earlier  instance  we 
brought  part  of  it  under  notice  in  connexion  with  the  narrative  of  Peter's 
draught  of  fishes,  so  here  to  institute  a  comparison  between  its  other  features, 
and  the  narrative  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  In  both  cases,  Jesus  is 
perceived  by  the  disciples  in  the  twilight  of  early  morning ;  only  in  the  latter 
instance  he  does  not,  as  in  the  former,  walk  on  the  sea,  but  stands  on  the 
shore,  and  the  disciples  are  in  consternation,  not  because  of  a  storm,  but 
because  of  the  fruitlessness  of  their  fishing.  In  both  instances  they  are  afraid 
of  him ;  in  the  one,  they  take  him  for  a  spectre,  in  the  other,  not  one  of  them 
ventures  to  ask  him  who  he  is,  knowing  that  it  is  the  Lord,  But  especially 
the  scene  with  Peter,  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel,  has  its  corresponding  one 
in  the  present  passage.  As,  there,  when  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  makes 
himself  known  to  his  disciples,  Peter  entreats  permission  to  go  to  him  on  the 
water  :  so  here,  as  soon  as  Jesus  is  recognized  standing  on  the  shore,  Peter 
throws  himself  into  the  water  that  he  may  reach  him  the  shortest  way  by 

•*  See  the  passages  in  Wctstein,  p.  417  f. 

•*  Jamblich,  vita  Pylhagorae,  136 ;  comp.  Porphyr.  29. 

^  Lucian.  Philopseudes,  13. 
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swimming.  Thus,  that  which  in  the  earlier  narrative  was  the  miraculous  act 
of  walking  on  the  sea,  becomes  in  the  one  before  us,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  the 
simple  act  of  standing  on  the  shore,  in  relation  to  Peter,  the  natural  act  of 
swimming;  so  that  the  latter  history  sounds  almost  like  a  rationalistic 
paraphrase  of  the  former  :  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have 
maintained  that  at  least  the  anecdote  about  Peter  in  the  first  gospel,  is  a 
traditional  transformation  of  the  incident  in  John  xxi.  7  into  a  miracle.'^ 
Modem  criticism  is  restrained  from  extending  this  conjecture  to  the  anecdote 
of  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  by  the  fact  that  the  supposed  apostolic  fourth 
gospel  itself  has  this  feature  in  the  earlier  narrative  (vi.  16  if.).  But  from 
our  point  of  view  it  appears  quite  possible,  that  the  history  in  question  either 
came  to  the  author  of  this  gospel  in  the  one  form,  and  to  the  author  of  the 
appendix  in  the  other ;  or  that  it  came  to  the  one  author  of  both  in  a  double 
form,  and  was  inserted  by  him  in  separate  parts  of  his  narrative.  Meanwhile, 
if  the  two  histories  are  to  be  compared,  we  ought  not  at  once  to  assume  that 
the  one,  John  xxi.,  is  the  original,  the  other.  Matt.  xiv.  parall.,  the  secondary ; 
we  must  first  ask  which  of  the  two  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  one  or  the  other 
character.  Now  certainly  if  we  adhere  to  the  rule  that  the  more  miraculous 
narrative  is  the  later,  that  in  John  xxi  appears,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in 
which  Jesus  approaches  the  disciples,  and  •  in  which  Peter  reaches  Jesus,  to 
be  the  original  But  this  rule  is  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
another;  namely,  that  the  more  simple  narrative  is  the  earlier,  the  more 
complex  one  the  later,  as  the  conglomerate  is  a  later  formation  than  the 
homogeneous  stone ;  and  according  to  this  rule,  the  conclusion  is  reversed, 
and  the  narrative  in  John  xxi.  is  the  more  traditional,  for  in  it  the  particulars 
mentioned  above  are  interwoven  with  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  while 
in  the  earlier  narrative  they  form  in  themselves  an  independent  whole.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  a  greater  whole  may  be  broken  up  into  smaller  parts  ;  but 
such  fragments  have  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  the  separate  narratives  of 
the  draught  of  fishes  and  the  walking  on  the  sea,  since  these,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  the  impression  of  being  each  a  finished  whole.  From  this  interweaving 
with  the  miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes, — to  which  we  must  add  the  circum- 
stance that  the  entire  circle  of  events  turns  upon  the  risen  Jesus,  who  is 
already  in  himself  a  miracle, — it  is  apparent  how,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  the  oft-named  particulars  could  lose  their  miraculous  character,  since  by 
their  combination  with  other  miracles  they  were  reduced  to  mere  accessories, 
to  a  sort  of  natural  scaffolding.  If  then  the  narrative  in  John  xxi.  is  entirely 
secondary,  its  historical  value  has  already  been  estimated  with  that  of  the 
narratives  which  furnished  its  materials. 

If,  before  we  proceed  further,  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  series  of  sea- 
anecdotes  hitherto  examined,  we  find,  it  is  true,  that  the  two  extreme 
anecdotes  are  altogether  dissimilar,  the  one  relating  mainly  to  fishing,  the 
other  to  a  storm ;  nevertheless,  on  a  proper  arrangement,  each  of  them 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  by  a  common  feature.  The 
narrative  of  the  call  of  the  fishers  of  men  (Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  par.)  opens  the 
series;  that  of  Peter's  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  i  ff.)  has  in  common  with 
this  the  saying  about  the  fishers  of  men,  but  the  fact  of  the  draught  of  fishes 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  this  fact  reappears  in  John  xxi.,  where  the  circumstances 
of  Jesus  standing  on  the  shore  in  the  morning  twilight,  and  the  swimming 
of  Peter  towards  him,  are  added ;  these  two  circumstances  are  in  Matt.  xiv. 
22  ff.  parall.  metamorphosed  into  the  act  of  walking  on  the  sea  on  the  part  of 
f  esus  and  of  Peter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  storm,  and  its  cessation  on  the 

^  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Uispr.,  s.  68. 
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entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  ship,  are  introduced ;  lastly,  in  Matt  viiL  23  fil 
parall.,  we  have  an  anecdote  single  in  its  kind,  namely,  that  of  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  by  Jesus. 

We  come  to  a  history  for  which  a  place  is  less  readily  found  in  the  fore- 
going series,  in  Matt.  xvii.  24  ff.  It  is  true  that  here  again  there  is  a  direction 
of  Jesus  to  Peter  to  go  and  fish,  to  which,  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  issue  corresponded :  but  first,  it  is  only  one  fish 
which  is  to  be  caught,  and  with  an  angle ;  and  secondly,  the  main  point  is, 
that  in  its  mouth  is  to  be  found  a  piece  of  gold  to  serve  for  the  payment  oif 
the  temple  tribute  for  Jesus  and  Peter,  from  the  latter  of  whom  this  tax  had 
been  demanded.  This  narrative  as  it  is  here  presented  has  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, which  Paulus  well  exhibits,  and  which  Olshausen  does  not  deny. 
Fritzsche  justly  remarks,  that  there  are  two  miraculous  particulars  pre- 
supposed :  first,  that  the  fish  had  a  coin  in  its  mouth ;  secondly,  that  Jesus 
had  a  foreknowledge  of  this.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  regard  the  former 
of  these  particulars  as  extravagant,  and  consequently  the  latter  also  ;  and  00 
the  other,  the  whole  miracle  appears  to  have  been  unnecessary.  Certainly, 
that  metals  and  other  valuables  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  fish  is  else- 
where narrated,^''  and  is  not  incredible ;  but  that  a  fish  should  have  a  piece 
of  money  in  its  mouth,  and  keep  it  there  while  it  snapped  at  the  bait — this 
even  Dr.  Schnappinger  *®  found  inconceivable.  Moreover,  the  motive  of 
Jesus  for  performing  such  a  miracle  could  not  be  want  of  money,  for  even  if 
at  that  time  there  was  no  store  in  the  common  fund,  still  Jesus  was  in 
Capernaum,  where  he  had  many  friends,  and  where  consequently  he  could 
have  obtained  the  needful  money  in  a  natural  way.  To  exclude  this  possi- 
bility, we  must  with  Olshausen  confound  borrowing  with  begging,  and  regard 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  divinum  which  must  have  been  observed 
by  Jesus.  Nor  after  so  many  proofs  of  his  miraculous  power,  could  Jesus 
think  this  additional  miracle  necessary  to  strengthen  Peter's  belief  in  his 
messiahship. 

Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  rationalistic  commentators  have  attempted 
to  free  themselves  at  any  cost  from  a  miracle  which  even  Olshausen  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the  evangelical  history,  and  we  have  only 
to  see  how  they  proceed  in  this  undertaking.  The  pith  of  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  fact  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  cv/^to-ci?,  than 
shalt  find^  in  the  command  of  Jesus,  not  of  an  immediate  discovery  of  a  stater 
in  the  fish,  but  of  a  mediate  acquisition  of  this  sum  by  selling  what  was 
caught.^^  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  word  may  bear  this  significa- 
tion also ;  but  if  we  are  to  give  it  this  sense  instead  of  the  usual  one,  we  most 
in  the  particular  instance  have  a  clear  intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  context 
Thus,  if  it  were  said  in  the  present  passage  :  Take  the  first  fine  fish,  carry  it 
to  the  market,  kolkH  ^p-rfcrtvi  oraT^pa^  and  there  thou  shalt  find  a  stater^  this 
explanation  would  be  in  place  ;  as  however  instead  of  this,  the  word  cv/i^otK 
is  preceded  by  avoi^a^  to  arofia  avroi),  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouthy — as, 
therefore,  no  place  of  sale,  but  a  place  inside  the  fish,  is  mentioned,  as  that 
on  the  opening  of  which  the  coin  is  to  be  obtained, — we  can  only  understand 
an  immediate  discovery  of  the  piece  of  money  in  this  part  of  the  fish.*^ 
Besides,  to  what  purpose  would  the  opening  of  the  fish's  mouth  be  mentioned, 
unless  the  desideratum  were  to  be  found  there  ?  Paulus  sees  in  this  only  the 
injunction  to  release  the  fish  from  the  hook  without  delay,  in  order  to  keep 

*'  See  the  examples  in  Wctstein,  in  loc. 

^  Die  h.  Schrift  desn.  Bundes,  i,  s.  314,  2te  Aufl. 

^  Paulus,  ex.  Handb.  2,  502  (T.     Comp.  Hase,  L.  J.  §  III. 

*^  Comp.  Storr,  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  2,  s.  68  fT. 
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it  alive,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  saleable.  The  order  to  open  the  mouth 
of  the  fish  might  indeed,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  supposed  to  have  the  extraction 
of  the  hook  as  its  object  and  consequence ;  but  as  it  is  followed  by  €vprj<r€ii 
oTarifpa^  thou  shcdt  find  a  stater^  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the  immediate  end  of 
opening  the  mouth.  The  perception  that,  so  long  as  the  opening  of  the  fish's 
mouth  is  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  coin  was  to 
be  found  there,  has  induced  the  rationalistic  commentators  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  refer  the  word  oto/ao,  mouthy  to  another  subject  than  the  fish, 
and  no  other  remained  than  the  fisher,  Peter.  But  as  orofia  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  the  fish  by  the  word  avroO,  which  immediately  followed  it, 
Dr.  Paulus,  moderating  or  exaggerating  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  who 
proposed  to  read  dv^cvpi^ci?,  instead  of — avrov,  cv/^i/d-ct? — allowed  avrov  to 
remain,  but  took  it  adverbially,  and  translated  the  passage  thus :  thou  hast 
then  only  to  open  thy  mouth  to  offer  the  fish  for  sale,  and  thou  wilt  on  the 
spot  (avrov)  receive  a  stater  as  its  price.  But,  it  would  still  be  asked,  how 
coald  a  single  fish  fetch  so  high  a  price  in  Capernaum,  where  fish  were  so 
abundant?  Hence  Paulus  understands  the  words,  rov  dyafiavTa  wpSrrov  Ix^vv 
ipovj  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up^  collectively  thus :  continue  time  after 
time  to  take  the  fish  that  first  comes  to  thee,  until  thou  hast  caught  as  many 
as  will  be  worth  a  stater. 

If  the  series  of  strained  interpretations  which  are  necessary  to  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  this  narrative  throw  us  back  on  that  which  allows  it  to  contain  a 
miracle;  and  if  this  miracle  appear  to  us,  according  to  our  former  decision, 
both  extravagant  and  useless,  nothing  remains  but  to  presume  that  here  also 
there  is  a  legendary  element.  This  view  has  been  combined  with  the  admis- 
sion, that  a  real  but  natural  fact  was  probably  at  the  foundation  of  the  legend : 
namely,  that  Jesus  once  ordered  Peter  to  fish  until  he  had  caught  enough  to 
procure  the  amount  of  the  temple  tribute ;  whence  the  legend  arose  that  the 
fish  had  the  tribute  money  in  its  mouth.*^  But,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  likely 
source  of  this  anecdote  is  to  be  found  in  the  much-used  theme  of  a  catching 
of  fish  by  Peter,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  well-known  stories  of 
precious  things  having  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  fish.  Peter,  as  we  learn 
from  Matt,  iv.,  Luke  v.,  John  xxi.,  was  the  fisher  in  the  evangelical  legend  to 
whom  Jesus  in  various  forms,  first  symbolically,  and  then  literally,  granted  the 
rich  draught  of  fishes.  The  value  of  the  capture  appears  here  in  the  shape  of 
a  piece  of  money,  which,  as  similar  things  are  elsewhere  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  belly  of  fishes,  is  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  marvel  said  to  be 
found  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  That  it  is  the  stater,  required  for  the  temple 
tribute,  might  be  occasioned  by  a  real  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  his  re- 
lation to  that  tax  ;  or  conversely,  the  stater  which  was  accidentally  named  in 
the  legend  of  the  fish  angled  for  by  Peter,  might  bring  to  recollection  the 
temple  tribute,  which  amounted  to  that  sum  for  two  persons,  and  the  declar- 
ation of  Jesus  relative  to  this  subject. 

With  this  tale  conclude  the  sea  anecdotes. 


§  102. 

THE   MIRACULOUS   MULTIPLICATION   OF  THE  LOAVES   AND   FISHES. 

As,  in  the  histories  last  considered,  Jesus  determined  and  mitigated  the 
motions  of  irrational  and  even  of  inanimate  existences ;  so,  in  the  narratives 
which  we  are  about  to  examine,  he  exhibits  the  power  of  multiplying  not  only 

'^  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  200.     Comp.  Hase,  ut  sup. 
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natural  objects,  but  also  productions  of  nature  which  had  been  wrought  upon 
by  art 

That  Jesus  miraculously  multiplied  prepared  articles  of  food,  feeding  a  great 
multitude  of  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is  narrated  to  us  with  singular 
unanimity  by  all  the  Evangelists  (Matt.  xiv.  13  ff. ;  Mark  vL  30  fil ;  Lakeix. 
10  ff. ;  John  vi.  i  ff.).  And  if  we  believe  the  two  first,  Jesus  did  not  do  this 
merely  once ;  for  in  Matt  xv.  32  ff. ;  Mark  viiL  i  ff.  we  read  of  a  second 
multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  substar- 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  the  former.  It  happens  somewhat  later ;  the  place 
is  rather  differently  described,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  multi- 
tude stayed  with  Jesus  is  differently  stated ;  moreover,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
greater  importance,  the  proportion  between  the  stock  of  food  and  the  number 
of  men  is  different,  for,  on  the  first  occasion,  five  thousand  men  are  satisfied 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and,  on  the  second,  four  thousand  with  seven 
loaves  and  a  few  fishes ;  on  the  first  twelve  baskets  are  filled  with  the  frag- 
ments, on  the  second  only  seven.  Notwithstanding  this,  not  only  is  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  two  histories  exactly  the  same — ^the  satisfying  of  a  multitude  of 
people  with  disproportionately  small  means  of  nourishment ;  but  also  the  d^ 
scription  of  the  scene  in  the  one,  entirely  corresponds  in  its  principal  features 
to  that  in  the  other.  In  both  instances,  the  locality  is  a  solitary  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Galilean  sea ;  Jesus  is  led  to  perform  the  miracle  because  the 
people  have  lingered  too  long  with  him ;  he  manifests  a  wish  to  feed  the 
people  from  his  own  stores,  which  the  disciples  regard  as  impossible;  the 
stock  of  food  at  his  disposal  consists  of  loaves  and  fishes  ;  Jesus  makes  the 
people  sit  down,  and,  after  giving  thanks,  distributes  the  provisions  to  then 
through  the  medium  of  the  disciples  ;  they  are  completely  satisfied,  and  yet  a 
disproportionately  great  quantity  of  fragments  is  afterwards  collected  in  bas- 
kets ;  lastly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  Jesus  after  thus  feeding  the  multi- 
tude, crosses  the  sea. 

This  repetition  of  the  same  event  creates  many  difficulties.  The  chief  of 
these  is  suggested  by  the  question  :  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  disciples,  after 
they  had  themselves  witnessed  how  Jesus  was  able  to  feed  a  great  multitude 
with  a  small  quantity  of  provision,  should  nevertheless  on  a  second  occasioo 
of  the  same  kind,  have  totally  forgotten  the  first,  and  have  asked,  IVMena 
should  tve  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness  as  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude^ 
To  render  such  an  obliviousness  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  probable,  we  are 
reminded  that  they  had,  in  just  as  incomprehensible  a  manner,  forgotten  the 
declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  his  approaching  sufferings  and  death,  when 
these  events  occurred  ;  ^  but  it  is  equally  a  pending  question,  whether  after 
such  plain  predictions  from  Jesus,  his  death  could  in  fact  have  been  so  unexpec- 
ted to  the  disciples.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  longer  interval  had  elapsed 
between  the  two  miracles,  and  that  during  this  there  had  occurred  a  number  of 
similar  cases,  in  which  Jesus  did  not  think  fit  to  afford  miraculous  assistance:' 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  these  are  pure  fictions;  on  the  other,  it  would  remain 
just  as  inconceivable  as  ever,  that  the  striking  similarity  of  the  circumstances 

^  Olshausen,  i,  s.  512.  This  theologian,  in  the  note  on  the  same  page,  obsenreSt  that 
according  to  the  words,  IVe  heme  taken  no  breads  Matt.  xvi.  7,  the  disciples,  even  after  the 
second  feeding,  were  not  alive  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  providing  tbeo- 
selves  with  food  for  the  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But  this  instance  s 
not  to  the  point,  for  the  circumstances  are  here  altogether  different.  That  from  the  mincB* 
lous  feeding  of  the  people  when  they  were  accidentally  belated  in  the  wildemest,  the  disciple 
did  not  draw  the  same  convenient  conclusion  with  the  biblical  commentator,  can  only  re- 
dound to  their  honour. 

«  IbiA 
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>receding  the  second  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  those  preceding  the  first, 
»hould  not  have  reminded  even  one  of  the  disciples  of  that  former  event. 
Paulus  therefore  is  right  in  maintaining,  that  had  Jesus  once  already  fed  the 
inultitude  by  a  miracle,  the  disciples,  on  the  second  occasion,  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  to  send  the  people  away  fasting,  would  confi- 
dently have  called  upon  him  for  a  repetition  of  the  former  miracle. 

In  any  case  then,  if  Jesus  on  two  separate  occasions  fed  a  multitude  with 
disproportionately  small  provision,  we  must  suppose,  as  some  critics  have 
done,  that  many  features  in  the  narrative  of  the  one  incident  were  transferred 
to  the  other,  and  thus  the  two,  originally  unlike,  became  in  the  course  of  oral 
tradition  more  and  more  similar ;  the  incredulous  question  of  the  disciples 
especially  having  been  uttered  only  on  the  first  occasion,  and  not  on  the 
second.^  It  may  seem  to  speak  in  favour  of  such  an  assimilation,  that  the 
fourth  Evangelist,  though  in  his  numerical  statement  he  is  in  accordance  with 
the  first  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  yet  has,  in  common  with  the  second, 
the  circumstances  that  the  scene  opens  with  an  address  of  Jesus  and  not  of 
the  disciples,  and  that  the  people  come  to  Jesus  on  a  mountain.  But  if  the 
fundamental  features  be  allowed  to  remain, — the  wilderness,  the  feeding  of  the 
people,  the  collection  of  the  fragments, — it  is  still,  even  without  that  question 
of  the  disciples,  sufficiently  improbable  that  the  scene  should  have  been 
repeated  in  so  entirely  similar  a  manner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  general 
features  be  renounced  in  relation  to  one  of  the  histories,  it  is  no  longer  ap- 
parent, how  the  veracity  of  the  evangelical  narratives  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  second  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes  took  place  can  be  ques- 
tioned on  all  points,  and  yet  their  statement  as  to  ihtfact  of  its  occurrence  be 
maintained  as  trustworthy,  especially  as  this  statement  is  confined  to  Matthew 
and  his  imitator  Mark. 

Hence  later  critics  have,  with  more  *  or  less  *  decision,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  here  one  and  the  same  fact  has  been  doubled,  through  a  mistake  of 
the  first  Evangelist,  who  was  followed  by  the  second.  They  suppose  that 
several  narratives  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  were  current 
which  presented  divergencies  from  each  other,  especially  in  relation  to  num- 
bers, and  that  the  author  of  the  first  gospel,  to  whom  every  additional  history 
of  a  miracle  was  a  welcome  prize,  and  who  was  therefore  little  qualified  for 
the  critical  reduction  of  two  different  narratives  of  this  kind  into  one,  intro- 
duced both  into  his  collection.  This  fully  explains  how  on  the  second  occa- 
sion the  disciples  could  again  express  themselves  so  incredulously :  namely^ 
because  in  the  tradition  whence  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  obtained  the 
second  history  of  a  miraculous  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes,  it  was  the 
first  and  only  one,  and  the  Evangelist  did  not  obliterate  this  feature  because, 
apparently,  he  incorporated  the  two  narratives  into  his  writing  just  as  he  read 
or  heard  them.  Among  other  proofs  that  this  was  the  case,  may  be  mentioned 
the  constancy  with  which  he  and  Mark,  who  copied  him,  not  only  in  the 
account  of  the  events,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  allusion  to  them  (Matt.  xvi. 
9  f. ;  Mark  viii.  19  f.),  call  the  baskets  in  the  first  feeding,  ico<^ivoi,  in  the 
second  cnruptScs.®  It  is  indeed  correctly  maintained,  that  the  Apostle  Matthew 
could  not  possibly  take  one  event  for  two,  and  relate  a  new  history  which 


*  Gratz,  Comm.  z.  Matth.  2,  s.  90  f. ;  Sieffert,  iiber  den  Ursprung,  s  97. 

^  Thiesz,  Krit.  Commentar,  I,  s.  168  ff.  ;  Schulz.  iiber  das  Abendmabl,  s.  311.     Comp. 
Fritzsche,  in  Matlh.,  p.  523. 

*  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  145  ;  SiefTert,  ut  sup.  s.  95  f£  ;  Hase,  §  97.    Nean- 
der  is  undecided,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  372  if.,  Anm. 

*  Comp.  Saunier,  ut  sup.  s.  105. 
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never  happened :  ^  but  this  proposition  does  not  involve  the  reality  of  the 
second  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  unless  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
first  gospel  be  at  once  presupposed,  whereas  this  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 
Paulus  further  objects,  that  the  duplication  of  the  history  in  question  could  be 
of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  design  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  Olshausen, 
developing  this  idea  more  fully,  observes  that  the  legend  would  not  have  left 
the  second  narrative  as  simple  and  bare  as  the  first.     But  this  argument,  that 
a  narrative  cannot  be  fictitious,  because  if  it  were  so  it  would  have  been  more 
elaborately  adorned,  may  very  properly  be  at  once  dismissed,  since  its  limits 
being  altogether  undefined,  it  might  be  repeated  under  all  circumstances^  and 
in  the  end  would  prove  fable  itself  not  sufficiently  fabulous.     But,  in  this  case 
particularly,  it  is  totally  baseless,  because  it  presupposes  the  narrative  of  the 
first  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  be  historically  accurate ;  now,  if  we  have 
already  in  this  a  legendary  production,  the  other  edition  of  it,  namely,  the 
second  history  of  a  miraculous  feeding,  needs  not  to  be  distinguished  bj 
special  traditionary  features.     But  not  only  is  the  second  narrative  not  embc^ 
lished  as  regards  the  miraculous,  when  compared  with  the  first ;  it  even  di- 
minishes the  miracle,  for,  while  increasing  the  quantity  of  provision,  it  reduces 
the  number  of  those  whom  it  satisfied  :  and  this  retrogression  in  the  marvd- 
lous  is  thought  the  surest  proof  that  the  second  feeding  of  the  multitude  leaOf 
occurred ;  for,  it  is  said,  he  who  chose  to  invent  an  additional  miiade  of  this 
kind,  would  have  made  it  surpass  the  first,  and  instead  of  five  thousand  men 
would  have  given,  not  four,  but  ten  thousand.^    This  argument,  also^  restios 
the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  first  narrative  is  of  course  the  historiol 
one  ;  though  Olshausen  himself  has  the  idea  that  the  second  might  with  prob- 
ability be  regarded  as  the  historical  basis,  and  the  first  as  the  legendary  copj. 
and  then  the  fictitious  would  have  the  required  relation  to  the  true— that  oc 
exaggeration.     But  when  in  opposition  to  this,  he  observes,  how  improbable 
it  is  that  an  unscrupulous  narrator  would  place  the  authentic  fact,  being  the 
less  imposing,  last,  and  eclipse  it  beforehand  by  the  false  one, — that  such  a 
writer  would  rather  seek  to  outdo  the  truth,  and  therefore  place  his  fiction  last, 
as  the  more  brilliant, — he  again  shows  that  he  does  not  comprehend  the 
mythical  view  of  the  biblical  narratives,  in  the  degree  necessary  for  forming  i 
judgment  on  the  subject.     For  there  is  no  question  here  of  an  unscrupaloos 
narrator,  who  would  designedly  surpass  the  true  history  of  the  minicnkns 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  least  of  all  is  Matthew  pronounced 
to  be  such  a  narrator :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  with  perfect  honestj, 
one  account  gave  five  thousand,  another  four,  and  that,  with  equal  honesty. 
the  first  Evangelist  copied  from  both  ;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  he  went 
to  work  innocently  and  undesignedly,  it  was  of  no  importance  to  him  which 
of  the  two  histories  stood  first  and  which  last,  the  more  important  or  the  less 
striking  one  ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  determined  on  this  point  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  such  as  that  he  found  the  one  connected  with  incidents 
which  appeared  to  him  the  earlier,  the  other  with  such  as  he  supposed  to  be 
the  later.     A  similar  instance  of  duplication  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  in  rela- 
tion to  the  histories  of  the  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  quails,  and  of  the 
production  of  water  out  of  the  rock,  the  former  of  which  is  narrated  both  io 
£xod.  xvi.  and  Num.  xi.,  the  latter  in  Exod.  xvii.  and  again  in  Num.  xx., 
in  each  instance  with  an  alteration  in  time,  place,  and  other  circumstance^* 
Meanwhile,  all  this  yields  us  only  the  negative  result  that  the  double  narratives 

^  Paulus,  ex.  Handb.  2,  s.  315  ;  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

'  Olshausen,  s.  513. 

'  See  the  proof  in  De  Wette,  Kritik  dcr  mos.  Gescb.,  s.  aao  ff.,  314  fL 
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of  the  first  gospels  cannot  have  been  founded  on  two  separate  events.  To 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  historical,  or  whether  either  of  them  deserves 
that  epithet,  must  be  the  object  of  a  special  inquiry. 

To  evade  the  pre-eminently  magical  appearance  which  this  miracle  presents, 
Olshausen  gives  it  a  relation  to  the  moral  state  of  the  participants,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  was  effected  through  the 
intermediation  of  their  spiritual  hunger.  But  this  is  ambiguous  language, 
which,  on  the  first  attempt  to  determine  its  meaning,  vanishes  into  nothing. 
For  in  cures,  for  example,  the  intermediation  here  appealed  to  consists  in  the 
opening  of  the  patient's  mind  to  the  influence  of  Jesus  by  faith,  so  that  when 
faith  is  wanting,  the  requisite  fulcrum  for  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  is  also 
wanting  :  here  therefore  the  intermediation  is  real.  Now  if  the  same  kind  of 
intermediation  took  place  in  the  case  before  us,  so  that  on  those  among  the 
multitude  who  were  unbelieving  the  satisfying  power  of  Jesus  had  no  influence, 
then  must  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  here  (as,  in  the  above  cases,  the  cure) 
be  regarded  as  something  effected  by  Jesus  directly  in  the  body  of  the  hungry 
persons,  without  any  antecedent  augmentation  of  the  external  means  of 
nourishment  But  such  a  conception  of  the  matter,  as  Paulus  justly  remarks, 
and  as  even  Olshausen  intimates,  is  precluded  by  the  statement  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  real  food  was  distributed  among  the  multitude ;  that  each  enjoyed 
as  much  as  he  wanted  ;  and  that  at  the  end  the  residue  was  greater  than  the 
original  store.  It  is  thus  plainly  implied  that  there  was  an  external  and  objec- 
tive increase  of  the  provisions,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  feeding  of  the  multitude. 
Now,  this  cannot  be  conceived  as  effected  by  means  of  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  a  real  manner,  in  the  sense  that  that  faith  co-operated  in  producing  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves.  The  intermediation  which  Olshausen  here  sup- 
poses, can  therefore  have  been  only  a  teleological  one,  that  is,  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  it,  that  Jesus  undertook  to  multiply  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  the  sake 
of  producing  a  certain  moral  condition  in  the  multitude.  But  an  intermedia- 
tion of  this  kind  affords  me  not  the  slightest  help  in  forming  a  conception  of 
the  event ;  for  the  question  is  not  why^  but  haw  it  happened.  Thus  all  which 
Olshausen  believes  himself  to  have  done  towards  rendering  this  miracle  more 
intelligible,  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  intermediation  ;  and  the 
inconceivableness  of  an  immediate  influence  of  the  will  of  Jesus  on  irrational 
nature,  remains  chargeable  upon  this  history  as  upon  those  last  examined. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  is  peculiar  to  the  narrative  before  us. 
We  have  here  not  merely,  as  hitherto,  a  modification  or  a  direction  of  natural 
objects,  but  a  multiplication  of  them,  and  that  to  an  enormous  extent  No- 
thing, it  is  true,  is  more  familiar  to  our  observation  than  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  natural  objects,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  for  example.  But,  first,  these  phenomena  do 
not  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of  other  natural  agents,  as  earth,  water, 
air,  so  that  here,  also,  according  to  the  well-known  principle  of  physics,  there 
is  not  properly  speaking  an  augmentation  of  the  substance,  but  only  a  change 
in  the  accidents ;  secondly,  these  processes  of  growth  and  multiplication  are 
carried  forward  so  as  to  pass  through  their  various  stages  in  corresponding 
intervals  of  time.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  by  Jesus,  neither  the  one  rule  nor  the  other  is  observed  :  the  bread 
in  the  hand  of  Jesus  is  no  longer,  like  the  stalk  on  which  the  corn  grew,  in 
communication  with  the  maternal  earth,  nor  is  the  multiplication  gradual,  but 
sudden. 

But  herein,  it  is  said,  consists  the  miracle,  which  in  relation  to  the  last  point 
especially,  may  be  called  the  acceleration  of  a  natural  process.  That  which 
comes  to  pass  in  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  year,  from  seed-time  to  har- 
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vest,  was  here  efTected  in  the  minutes  which  were  required  for  the  distribution 
of  the  food  ;  for  natural  developments  are  capable  of  acceleration,  and  to  how 
great  an  extent  we  cannot  determine.^^      It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  ac- 
celeration of  a  natural  process,  if  in  the  hand  of  Jesus  a  grain  of  com  had  borne 
fruit  a  hundred-fold,  and  brought  it  to  maturity,  and  if  he  had  shaken  the 
multiplied  grain  out  of  his  hands  as  they  were  filled  again  and  again,  that  the 
people  might  grind,  knead,  and  bake  it,  or  eat  it  raw  from  the  husk  in  the  wil- 
derness where  they  were  ; — or  if  he  had  taken  a  living  fish,  suddenly  called 
forth  the  eggs  from  its  body,  and  converted  them  into  full-grown  fisl:^  which 
then  the  disciples  or  the  people  might  have  boiled  or  roasted,  this,  we  should 
say,  would  have  been  an  acceleration  of  a  natural  process.     But  it  is  not  com 
that  he  takes  into  his  hand,  but  bread  ;  and  the  fish  also,  as  they  are  distributed 
in  pieces,  must  have  been  prepared  in  some  way,  perhaps,  as  in  Luke  xxW. 
42,  comp.  John  xxi.  9,  broiled  or  salted.     Here  then,  on  both  sides,  the  pro- 
duction of  nature  is  no  longer  simple  and  living,  but  dead  and  modified  by 
art :  so  that  to  introduce  a  natural  process  of  the  above  kind,  Jesus  most,  in 
the  first  place,  by  his  miraculous  power  have  metamorphosed  the  bread  into 
corn  again,  the  roasted  fish  into  raw  and  living  ones  ;   then  instantaneously 
have  effected  the  described  multiplication;  and  lastly,  have  restored  the 
whole  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial  state.      Thus  the  miracle  would  he 
composed,  ist,  of  a  revivification,  which  would  exceed  in  miraculousness  all 
other  instances  in  the  gospels ;   secondly,  of  an  extremely  accelerated  natural 
process  ;   and  thirdly,  of  an  artificial  process,  effected  invisibly,  and  likewise 
extremely  accelerated,  since  all  the  tedious  proceedings  of  the  miller  and 
baker  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  cook  on  the  other,  must  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  moment  by  the  word  of  Jesus.     How  then  can  Olshausen  deceive 
himself  and  the  believing  reader,  by  the  agreeably  sounding  expression,  acce/er- 
attd  natural  process^  when  this  nevertheless  can  designate  only  a  third  part  of 
the  fact  of  which  we  are  speaking  ?  ^^ 

But  how  are  we  to  represent  such  a  miracle  to  ourselves,  and  in  what  stage 
of  the  event  must  it  be  placed  ?  In  relation  to  the  latter  point,  three  opinioos 
are  possible,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  groups  that  act  in  oiu-  narra- 
tive ;  for  the  multiplication  may  have  taken  place  either  in  the  hands  of  Jesus, 
or  in  those  of  the  disciples  who  dispensed  the  food,  or  in  those  of  the  people 
who  received  it.  The  last  idea  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  puerile  even  to  ex- 
travagance, if  we  are  to  imagine  Jesus  and  the  apostles  distributing,  with 
great  carefulness,  that  there  might  be  enough  for  all,  little  crumbs  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  recipients  swelled  into  considerable  pieces :  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  a  possible  task,  to  get  a  particle,  however 
small,  for  every  individual  in  a  multitude  of  five  thousand  men,  out  of  five 
loaves,  which,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  and  particularly  as  they  were 
carried  by  a  boy,  cannot  have  been  very  large ;  and  still  less  out  of  two  fishes. 
Of  the  two  other  opinions  I  think,  with  Olshausen,  the  one  most  suitable  is 
that  which  supposes  that  the  food  was  augmented  under  the  creative  hands  of 
Jesus,  and  that  he  time  after  time  dispensed  new  quantities  to  the  disciples. 
We  may  then  endeavour  to  represent  the  matter  to  ourselves  in  two  ways  : 
first  we  may  suppose  that  as  fast  as  one  loaf  or  fish  was  gone,  a  new  one  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  Jesus,  or  secondly,  that  the  single  loaves  and  fishes  grew, 
so  that  as  one  piece  was  broken  off,  its  loss  was  repaired,  until  on  a  calcuU- 

*^  Thus  Olshausen,  in  loc  after  Pfenninger.     Comp.  Hase,  §  97. 

*^  This  lamentable  observation  of  mine,  according  to  Olshausen,  has  its  source  in  some- 
thing worse  than  intellectual  incapacity,  namely,  in  my  total  disbelief  in  a  living  God  :  other- 
wise assuredly  it  would  not  have  appeared  so  great  a  difficulty  to  me  that  the  Uivine  causal- 
ity should  have  superseded  human  operations  (s.  479,  der  3ten  AuiL). 
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tion  the  turn  came  for  the  next  loaf  or  fish.  The  first  conception  appears  to 
be  opposed  to  the  text,  which  as  it  speaks  of  fragments  iK  rtav  wcvrc  apmavy  of 
the  five  loaves  (John  vi.  13),  can  hardly  be  held  to  presuppose  an  increase  of 
this  number ;  thus  there  remains  only  the  second,  by  the  poetical  description 
of  which  Lavater  has  done  but  a  poor  service  to  the  orthodox  view. ^2  por 
this  miracle  belongs  to  the  class  which  can  only  appear  in  any  degree  credible 
so  long  as  they  can  be  retained  in  the  obscurity  of  an  indefinite  conception  :  *^ 
no  sooner  does  the  light  shine  on  them,  so  that  they  can  be  examined  in  all 
their  parts,  than  they  dissolve  like  the  unsubstantial  creations  of  the  mist 
Loaves,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  distributors  expand  like  wetted  sponges, — 
broiled  fish,  in  which  the  severed  parts  are  replaced  instantaneously,  as  in  the 
living  crab  gradually, — plainly  belong  to  quite  another  domain  than  that  of 
reality. 

What  gratitude  then  do  we  not  owe  to  the  rationalistic  interpretation,  if  it 
be  true  that  it  can  free  us,  in  the  easiest  manner,  from  the  burden  of  so  un- 
heard-of a  miracle  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Paulus,**  the  Evangelists  had  no 
idea  that  they  were  narrating  anything  miraculous,  and  the  miracle  was  first 
conveyed  into  their  accounts  by  expositors.  What  they  narrate  is,  according 
to  him,  only  thus  much  :  that  Jesus  caused  his  small  store  of  provisions  to  be 
distributed,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  entire  multitude  obtained 
enough  to  eat.  Here,  in  any  case,  we  want  a  middle  term,  which  would  dis- 
tinctly inform  us,  how  it  was  possible  that,  although  Jesus  had  so  little  food  to 
offer,  the  whole  multitude  obtained  enough  to  eat  A  very  natural  middle 
term  however  is  to  be  gathered,  according  to  Paulus,  out  of  the  historical 
combination  of  the  circumstances.  As,  on  a  comparison  with  John  vi.  4,  the 
multitude  appear  to  have  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  a  caravan  on  its 
way  to  the  feast,  they  cannot  have  be^n  qu  te  destitutebf  provision?,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  indigent  persons  only  had]  exhausted  their  stores.  In  order  then 
to  induce  the  better  provided  to  share  their  food  with  those  who  were  in  want, 
Jesus  arranged  that  they  should  have  a  meal,  and  himself  set  the  example  of 
imparting  what  he  and  his  disciples  could  spare  from  their  own  little  store  ; 
this  example  was  imitated,  and  thus  the  distribution  of  bread  by  Jesus  having 
led  to  a  general  distribution,  the  whole  multitude  were  satisfied.  It  is  true 
that  this  natural  middle  term  must  be  first  mentally  interpolated  into  the 
text ;  as,  however,  the  supernatural  middle  term  which  is  generally  received 
is  just  as  little  stated  expressly,  and  both  alike  depend  upon  inference,  the 
reader  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  decide  for  the  natural  one.  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Paulus  :  but  the  alleged  identity  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
middle  terms  to  the  text  does  not  in  fact  exist  For  while  the  natural  explan- 
ation requires  us  to  suppose  a  new  distributing  subject  (the  better  provided 
among  the  multitude),  and  a  new  distributed  object  (their  provisions),  to- 
gether with  the  act  of  distributing  these  provisions  :  the  supranatural  explan- 
ation contents  itself  with  the  subject  actually  present  in  the  text  (Jesus  and 
his  disciples),  with  the  single  object  there  given  (their  little 'store),  and  the 
described  distribution  of  this  ;  and  only  requires  us  to  supply  from  our  imagin- 
ation the  means  by  which  this  store  could  be  made  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  multitude,  namely  its  miraculous  augmentation  under  the  hands 
of  Jesus  (or  of  his  disciples).  How  can  it  be  yet  maintained  that  neither  of 
the  two  middle  terms  is  any  more  suggested  by  the  text  than  the  other  ?  That 
the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  not  expressly  men- 

*'  Jesus  Messias,  2,  Bd.  No.  14,  15  and  20. 

^'  For  this  reason  Neander  (s.  377)  passes  over  the  miracle  with  a  few  entirely  general  re- 
marks. 

*^  Exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  205  E 
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tioned,  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  event  itself  is  one  of  which 
no  clear  conception  can  be  formed,  and  therefore  it  is  best  conveyed  by  the 
result  alone.      But  how  will  the  natural  theologian  account  for  nothing  being 
said  of  the  distribution,  called  forth  by  the  example  of  Jesus,  on  the  part  of 
those  among  the  multitude  who  had  provisions  ?    It  is  altogether  arbitrary  to 
insert  that  distribution  between  the  sentences,  He  gave  them  to  the  disdptOy 
and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude  (Matt  xiv.  19),  and,  they  did  all  eat  and  were 
filled  (v.  20) ;   while  the  words,  k<jX  tov%  hvo  ly^wi  lyiipur^  nw*,  and  the  two 
Hshes  divided  he  among  them  all  (Mark  vi.  41),  plainly  indicate  that  only  the 
two  fishes — and  consequently  only  the  five  loaves — were  the  object  of  distri- 
bution for  all.^^     But  the  natural  explanation  falls  into  especial  embarrassment 
when  it  comes  to  the  baskets  which,  after  all  were  satisfied,  Jesus  caused  to  be 
filled  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  The  fourth  Evangelist  says  :  (rwijyttyor 
ovv,  Kox  iyifuaav  ^ScKa  #co^iVov9  KXaa-fiaroiv  Ik  rwv  Trcmre  &pTW¥  twv  JcyM^tVMr,  a 
i'ir€pura'€var€  toU  p€fipiOK6(riVf  therefore  they  gathered  them  together^  and  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves ,  which  remained  over 
and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten  (vi.  13).      This  seems  clearly  enough  to 
imply  that  out  of  those  identical  fi\t  loaves,  after  fivt  thousand  men  had  been 
satisfied  by  them,  there  still  remained  fragments  enough  to  fill  twelve  baskets, 
— more,  that  is,  than  the  amount  of  the  original  store.      Here,  therefore,  the 
natural  expositor  is  put  to  the  most  extravagant  contrivances  in  order  to  evade 
the  miracle.      It  is  true,  when  the  synoptists  simply  say  that  the  remnants  of 
the  meal  were  collected,  and  twelve  baskets  filled  with  them,  it  might  be 
thought  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natural  explanation,  that  Jesus,  out  of 
regard  to  the  gift  of  God,  caused  the  fragments  which  the  crowd  had  left  fi*om 
their  own  provisions  to  be  collected  by  his  disciples.     But  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  people  allowed  the  remains  of  the  repast  to  lie,  and 
did  not  appropriate  them,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  treated  the  nourishment 
presented  to  them  as  the  property  of  another ;    so,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus, 
when,  without  any  preliminary,  he  directs  his  disciples  to  gather  them  up, 
appears  to  regard  them  as  his  own  property.     Hence  Paulus  understands  the 
words  ripav  K.  T.  X.  of  the  synoptists,  not  of  a  collection  first  made  after  the 
meal,  of  that  which  remained  when  the  people  had  been  satisfied,  but  of  the 
overplus  of  the  little  store  belonging  to  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  which  the 
latter,  after  reserving  what  was  necessary  for  Jesus  and  themselves,  earned 
round  as  an  introduction  and  inducement  to  the  general  repast      But  hov, 
when  the  words  €<f>ayov  koI  ix'^fyrda-Orfo-av  ttciktc?,  they  did  all  eat  and  werefilldy 
are  immediately  followed  by  kqX  ^pav,  and  they  took  up^  can  the  latter  member 
of  the  verse  refer  to  the  time  prior  to  the  meal  ?      Must  it  not  then  have 
necessarily  been  said  at  least  ^pav  yap^for  they  took  up  ?    Further,  how,  after 
it  had  just  been  said  that  the  people  did  eat  and  were  filled,  can  to  wtpunrci- 
<rav,  that  which  remained^  especially  succeeded  as  it  is  in  Luke  by  avrow,  t9 
them,  mean  anything  else  than  what  the  people  had  left  ?     Lastly,  how  is  it 
possible  that  out  of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  after  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had 
reserved  enough  for  themselves,  or  even  without  this,  there  could  in  a  natural 
manner  be  twelve  basketsyf//^^/ for  distribution  among  the  people?  But  still  more 
strangely  does  the  natural  explanation  deal  with  the  narrative  of  John.    Jesus 
here  adds,  as  a  reason  for  gathering  up  the  fragments,  Iva,  /tiy  rt  dTdXip-ai,  thai 
nothing  be  lost ;  hence  it  appears  impossible  to  divest  thesucceeding  statement 
that  they  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  remains  of  the  five  loaves,  of  its  relation 
to  the  time  after  the  meal ;   and  in  this  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  gel 
clear  of  a  mu-aculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves.     Paulus  therefore,  althougH 

^'  Olshaosen,  in  loc. 
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the  words  awi^ayov  ovv  Kol  iyifiurav  8<i>8cKa  Kotfilvov^  k,  t.  X.,  therefore  they 
gathered  them  together  and  filled  twelve  baskets,  etc,  form  a  strictly  coherent 
whole,  chooses  rather  to  detach  orwi/yayov  ovv,  and,  by  a  still  more  forced 
construction  than  that  which  he  employed  with  the  synoptical  text,  makes  the 
narrative  pass  all  at  once,  without  the  slightest  notice,  into  the  pluperfect,  and 
thus  leap  back  to  the  time  before  the  meal. 

Here,  then,  the  natural  explanation  once  more  fails  to  fulfil  its  task  :  the 
text  retains  its  miracle,  and  if  we  have  reason  to  think  this  incredible,  we 
must  inquire  whether  the  narrative  of  the  text  deserves  credence.  The  agree- 
ment of  all  the  four  Evangelists  is  generally  adduced  in  proof  of  its  distin- 
guished credibility :  but  this  agreement  is  by  no  means  so  perfect.  There  are 
minor  differences,  first  between  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  then  between  these  two 
and  Mark,  who  in  this  instance  again  embellishes ;  and  lastly,  between  the 
synoptists  collectively  and  John,  in  the  following  points :  according  to  the 
synoptists,  the  scene  of  the  event  is  a  desert  place,  according  to  John,  a  tfioun- 
tain ;  according  to  the  former,  the  scene  opens  with  an  address  from  the 
disciples,  according  to  John,  with  a  question  from  Jesus  (two  particulars  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  narrative  of  John  approaches  that  of 
the  second  feeding  in  Matthew  and  Mark) ;  lastly,  the  words  which  the  three 
first  Evangelists  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciples  indefinitely,  the  fourth  in 
his  individualizing  manner  ascribes  to  Philip  and  Andrew,  and  the  same  Evan- 
gelist also  designates  the  bearer  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  as  a  boy  (iraihapuov). 
These  divergencies  however  may  be  passed  over  as  less  essential,  that  we  may 
give  our  attention  only  to  one,  which  has  a  deeper  hold.  While,  namely, 
according  to  the  synoptical  accounts,  Jesus  had  been  long  teaching  the  people 
and  healing  their  sick,  and  was  only  led  to  feed  them  by  the  approach  of 
evening,  and  the  remark  of  the  disciples  that  the  people  needed  refreshment : 
in  John,  the  first  thought  of  Jesus,  when  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  sees  the  people 
gathering  round  him»  is  that  which  he  expresses  in  his  question  to  Philip : 
Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  ma^  eat  ?  or  rather,  as  he  asked  this 
merely  to  prove  Philip,  well  knowing  himself  what  he  would  do,  he  at  once 
forms  the  resolution  of  feeding  the  multitude  in  a  miraculous  manner.  But 
how  could  the  design  of  feeding  the  people  arise  in  Jesus  immediately  on 
their  approach  ?  They  did  not  come  to  him  for  this,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
teaching  and  his  curative  power.  He  must  therefore  have  conceived  this  de- 
sign entirely  of  his  own  accord,  with  a  view  to  estabhsh  his  miraculous  power 
by  so  signal  a  demonstration.  But  did  he  ever  thus  work  a  miracle  without 
any  necessity,  and  even  without  any  inducement, — quite  arbitrarily,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  working  a  miracle  ?  I  am  unable  to  describe  strongly 
enough  how  impossible  it  is  that  eating  should  here  have  been  the  first 
thought  of  Jesus,  how  impossible  that  he  could  thus  obtrude  his  miraculous 
repast  on  the  people.  Thus  in  relation  to  this  point,  the  synoptical  narrative, 
in  which  there  is  a  reason  for  the  miracle,  must  have  the  preference  to  that  of 
John,  who,  hastening  towards  the  miracle,  overlooks  the  requisite  motive  for 
it,  and  makes  Jesus  create  instead  of  awaiting  the  occasion  for  its  perform- 
ance. An  eye-witness  could  not  narrate  thus  ;  ^*  and  if,  therefore,  the  account 
of  that  gospel  to  which  the  greatest  authority  is  now  awarded,  must  be  rejected 
as  unhistorical ;  so,  with  respect  to  the  other  narratives,  the  difficulties  of  the 
fact  itself  are  sufiicient  to  cast  a  doubt  on  their  historical  credibility,  especiall/ 
if  in  addition  to  these  negative  grounds  we  can  discover  positive  reasons  which 
render  it  probable  that  our  narrative  had  an  unhistorical  origin. 

1'  Against  Neander*s  attempt  at  reconciliation,  compare  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  3,  s. 
77. 
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Such  reasons  are  actually  found  both  within  the  evangelical  history  itself, 
and  beyond  it  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  the  Jewish  popular  belief. 
In  relation  to  the  former  source,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  synoptical 
gospels  as  well  as  in  John,  there  are  more  or  less  immediately  appended  to  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  by  Jesus  with  literal  bread,  figurative  discourses  of 
Jesus  on  bread  and  leaven  :  namely,  in  the  latter,  the  declarations  concerning 
the  bread  of  heaven,  and  the  bread  of  life  which  Jesus  gives  (John  vi.  27  ff.) ; 
in  the  former,  those  concerning  the  false  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  that  is,  their  false  doctrine  and  hypocrisy. ^^     (Matt.  xvL  5  ff. ;  Mark  viii 
14  ff. ;   comp.  Luke  xii.  i) ;  and  on  both  sides,  the  figurative  discourse  of 
Jesus  is  erroneously  understood  of  literal  bread.     It  would  not  then  be  a  very 
strained  conjecture,  that  as  in  the  passages  quoted  we  find  the  disciples  and 
the  people  generally,  understanding  literally  what  Jesus  meant  figuratively  ;  so 
the  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  earliest  Christian  tradition.      If,  in  figura- 
tive discourses,  Jesus  had  sometimes  represented  himself  as  him  who  was  able 
to  give  the  true  bread  of  life  to  the  wandering  and  hungering  people,  perhaps 
also  placing  in  opposition  to  this,  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees :    the  legend, 
agreeably  to  its  realistic  tendency,  may  have  converted  this  into  the  fact  of  a 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  hungry  multitude  in  the  wilderness  by  Jesus.     The 
fourth  Evangelist  makes  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of    heaven  arise  out 
of  the  miracle  of  the. loaves  :    but  the  relation  might  very  well  have  been  the 
reverse,  and  the  history  owe  its  origin  to  the  discourse,  especially  as  the  ques- 
tion which  introduces  John's  narrative,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  that 
may  eat  /  may  be  more  easily  conceived  as  being  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  first 
sight  of  the  people,  if  he  alluded  to  feeding  them  with  the  word  of  God  (com|\ 
John  iv.  32  ff.),  to  appeasing  their  spiritual  hunger  (Matt.  v.  6),  in  order  to 
exercise  (irci/jo^wv)  the  higher  understanding  of  his  disciples,  than  if  he  really 
thought  of  the  satisfaction  of  their  bodily  hunger,  and  only  wished  to  try 
whether  his  disciples  would  in  this  case  confide  in  his  miraculous  power.  The 
synoptical  narrative  is  less  suggestive  of  such  a  view ;    for  the  figurative  dis- 
course on  the  leaven  could  not  by  itself  originate  the  history  of  the  miracle. 
Thus  the  gospel  of  John  stands  alone  with  reference  to  the  above  mode  of  d^ 
rivation,  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  this  gospel  to  conjecture 
that  it  has  applied  the  narrative  of  a  miracle  presented  by  tradition  to  the 
production  of  figurative  discourses  in  the  Alexandrian  taste,  than  to  suppose 
that  it  has  preserved  to  us  the  original  discourses  out  of  which  the  legend  spun 
that  miraculous  narrative. 

If  then  we  can  discover,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  very 
powerful  causes  for  the  origination  of  our  narrative,  we  must  renounce  the 
attempt  to  construct  it  out  of  materials  presented  by  the  gospels  themselves. 

*7  This  indication  has  been  recently  followed  up  by  Weisse.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  in  the  question  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the 
disciples  when  they  misunderstand  his  admonition  against  the  leaven  of  the  rharisees  and 
Sadducces.  He  asks  them  whether  they  did  not  remember  how  many  baskets  they  had  beco 
able  to  fill  from  the  five  and  again  from  the  seven  loaves,  and  then  adds.  Haw  is  it  tkatyt 
do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  concerning  brecul^  etc.  (Matt,  xvi  n).  Now,  says 
Weisse,  the  parallel  which  Jesus  here  institutes  between  his  discourse  on  the  leaven«  and  the 
history  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  shows  that  the  latter  also  is  only  to  be  interpreted 
parabolically  (s.  511  ff.).  But  the  form  of  the  question  of  Jesus :  vbffwi  ko^povs  {ffrvfiHUs) 
iXa^ere  ;  how  many  baskets  ye  took  up^  presupposes  a  real  event ;  we  can  form  no  conce|HioD,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  temptation,  of  a  parable  in  vhidi 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  would  have  played  a  principal  part ;  moreover,  the  inference  vhidi 
Jesus  would  convey  is,  according  to  the  text,  not  that  because  the  present  narrative  «ai 
figurative,  so  also  must  be  the  interpretation  of  the  subsequent  discourse,  but  that  after  tiK 
earlier  proof  how  superfluous  was  any  solicitude  about  physical  bread  where  Jesus  wis  >t 
handy  it  was  absurd  to  understand  his  present  discourse  as  relating  to  such. 
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And  here  the  fourth  Evangelist,  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  a 
reference  to  the  manna,  that  bread  of  heaven  which  Moses  gave  to  the  fathers 
ill  the  wilderness  (v.  31),  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvi.),  which  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  engender  the  expectation  that  its  antitype  would  occur  in  the  Messianic 
times ;  and  we  in  fact  learn  from  rabbinical  writings,  that  among  those  func- 
tions of  the  first  Goel  which  were  to  be  revived  in  the  second,  a  chief  place 
was  given  to  the  impartation  of  bread  from  heaven.^®     If  the  Mosaic  manna 
presents  itself  as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  be  held  a  type  of  the  bread 
miraculously  augmented   by  Jesus;  the  fish   which   Jesus  also   multiplied 
miraculously,  may  remind  us  that  Moses  gave  the  people,  not  only  a  substi- 
tute for  bread  in  the  manna,  but  also  animal  food  in  the  quails  (Exod.  xvi.  8, 
xii.  13;  Num.  xi.   4  ff.).     On  comparing  these  Mosaic  narratives  with  our 
evangelical  ones,  there  appears  a  striking  resemblance  even  in  details.     The 
locality  in  both  cases  is  the  wilderness  ;  the  inducement  to  the  miracle  here 
as  there,  is  fear  lest  the  people  should  suffer  from  want  in  the  wilderness,  or 
perish  from  hunger ;  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  this  fear  is  expressed  by 
the  people  in  loud  murmurs,  in  that  of  the  New  Testament,  it  results  from  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  disciples,  and  the  benevolence  uf  Jesus.     The  direc- 
tion of  the  latter  to  his  disciples  that  they  should  give  the  people  food,  a 
direction  which  implies  that  he  had  already  formed  the  design  of  feeding 
them  miraculously,  miay  be  paralleled  with  the  command  which  Jehovah  gave 
to  Moses  to  feed  the  people  with  manna  (Exod.   xvi.   4),  and  with  quails 
(Exod.  xvi.  12  ;  Num.  xi.    18-20).     But  there  is  another  point  of  similarity 
which  speaks  yet  more  directly  to  our  present  purpose.     As,  in  the  evan- 
gelical narrative,  the  disciples  think  it  an  impossibility  that  provision  for  so 
great  a  mass  of  people  should  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  so,  in  the  Old 
Testament  history,  Moses  replies  doubtingly  to  the  promise  of  Jehovah  to 
satisfy  the  people  with  flesh  (Num.  xi.   21  f ).     To  Moses,  as  to  the  disciples, 
the  multitude  appears  too  great  for  the  possibility  of  providing  sufficient  food 
for  them ;  as  the  latter  ask,  whence  they  should  have  so  much  bread  in  the 
wilderness,  so  Moses  asks  ironically  whether  they  should  slay  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  (which  they  had  not).     And  as  the  disciples  object,  that  not  even 
the  most  impoverishing  expenditure  on  their  part  would  thoroughly  meet  the 
demand,  so  Moses,  clothing  the  idea  in  another  form,  had  declared,  that  to 
satisfy  the  people  as  Jehovah  promised,  an  impossibility  must  happen  (the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them) ;  objections  which  Jehovah 
there,  as  here  Jesus,  does  not  regard,  but  issues  the  command  that  the  people 
should  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  miraculous  food. 

But  though  these  two  cases  of  a  miraculous  supply  of  nourishment  are  thus 
analogous,  there  is  this  essential  distinction,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
relation  both  to  the  manna  and  the  quails,  it  is  a  miraculous  procuring  of 
food  not  previously  existing  which  is  spoken  of,  while  in  the  New  Testament 
it  is  a  miraculous  augmentation  of  provision  already  present,  but  inadequate  ; 
so  that  the  chasm  between  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  the  evangelical  one  is 
too  great  for  the  latter  to  have  been  derived  immediately  from  the  former. 
If  we  search  for  an  intermediate  step,  a  very  natural  one  between  Moses  and 
the  Messiah  is  afforded  by  the  prophets.  We  read  of  Elijah,  that  through 
him  and  for  his  sake,  the  little  store  of  meal  and  oil  which  he  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  was  miraculously  replenished,  or  rather 
was  made  to  suffice  throughout  the  duration  of  the  famine  (i  Kings  xvii. 
8-16).     This  species  of  miracle  is  developed  still  further,  and  with  a  greater 

«  Vid.  Vol.  I.  §  14. 
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resemblance  to  the  evangelical  narrative,  in  the  history  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv. 
42  ff.).  As  Jesus  fed  five  thousand  men  in  the  wilderness  with  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes,  so  this  prophet,  during  a  famine,  fed  a  hundred  men  with  twenty 
loaves,  (which  like  those  distributed  by  Jesus  in  John,  are  called  barley 

loaves,)  together  with  some  ground  corn  (^P'?5,  LXX.  iraXaOa^) ;  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  provisions  and  the  number  of  men,  which  his 
servant,  like  the  disciples  in  the  other  instance,  indicates  in  the  question  : 
What!  should  I  set  this  before  a  hundred  men?    Elisha,  like  Jesus,  is  not 
diverted  from  his  purpose,  but  commands  the  servant  to  give  what  he  has  to 
the  people ;  and  as  in  the  New  Testament  narrative  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
collection  of  the  remaining  fragments,  so  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  specially 
noticed  at  the  close  of  this  story,  that  notwithstanding  so  many  had  eaten  of 
the  store,  there  was  still  an  overplus. *•    The  only  important  difference  here 
is,  that  on  the  side  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  the  number  of  the  loaves  is 
smaller,  and  that  of  the  people  greater;  but  who  does  not  know  that  in 
general  the  legend  does  not  easily  imitate,  without  at  the  same  time  surpass- 
ing, and  who  does  not  see  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  entirely 
suited  to  the  position  of  the  Messiah,  that  his  miraculous  power,  compared 
with  that  of  Elisha,  should  be  placed,  as  it  regards  the  need  of  natural  means^ 
in  the  relation  of  fiwt  to  twenty,  but  as  it  regards  the  supernatural  perfonn- 
ance,  in  that  of  five  thousand  to  one  hundred  ?     Paulus  indeed,  in  order  to 
preclude  the  inference,  that  as  the  two  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to 
be  understood  mythically,  so  also  is  the  strikingly  similar  evangelical  narra- 
tive, extends  to  the  former  the  attempt  at  a  natural  explanation  which  he  has 
})ursued  with  the  latter,  making  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil  to  be  replenished  by 
the  aid  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets,  and  the  twenty  loaves  suflSce  for  one 
hundred  men  by  means  of  a  praiseworthy  moderation ;  *®  a  mode  of  explana- 
tion which  is  less  practicable  here  than  with  the  New  Testament  narrative, 
in  proportion  as,  by  reason  of  the  greater  remoteness  of  these  anecdotes,  they 
present  fewer  critical  (and,  by  reason  of  their  merely  mediate  relation  to 
Christianity,   fewer    dogmatical)    motives    for    maintaining  their  historical 
veracity. 

Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  complete  the  mythical  derivation  of  this  history 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  except  the  proof,  that  the  later 
Jews  also  believed  of  particularly  holy  men,  that  by  their  means  a  small 
amount  of  provision  was  made  sufficient,  and  of  this  proof  the  disinterested 
industry  of  Dr.  Paulus  as  a  collector,  has  put  us  in  possession.  He  adduces 
a  rabbinical  statement  that  in  the  time  of  a  specially  holy  man,  the  amall 
quantity  of  shew-bread  more  than  sufficed  for  the  supply  of  the  priests."  To 
be  consequent,  this  commentator  should  try  to  explain  this  story  also 
naturally, — by  the  moderation  of  the  priests,  for  instance  :  but  it  is  not  in  the 
canon,  hence  he  can  unhesitatingly  regard  it  as  a  fable,  and  he  only  so  &r 
admits  its  striking  similarity  to  the  evangelical  narrative  as  to  observe,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  such  augmentations  of  food,  attested  by 
that  rabbinical  statement,  the  New  Testament  narrative  may  in  early  times 

>»  2    Kings  iv.   43,  LXX.  :  H  «w  roirro  John    vi.    9 :    dXU    ruOro    W   <#w  rff 

itntfTiov  iKarbv  dwSpQv  ;  Toffo&rovs  ; 

Ibid.  V.    44  :    KoX   (^yov,   Kcd   JcaWXiTov  Matt.    xiv.    20 :   reU  I^Tor  vd^][***  ^ 

icard  t6  ^rj/ia  Kvplou,  ixo/»'d^V<ffUff  Kol  ^/)ar   rft  wtfi/mSm  n^ 

kXaafidTUP,  k,  t.  X. 

^  Exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  237  f. 

•*  Jomaf.  39,  I  :  Tempore  Simeonis  justi  benedktio  erat  super  duM  panes  pewUetsiaUs  H 
super  decern  panes  xpoOefrttai^  ui  singuU  sacerdotesy  qui  pro  rata  parte  aceiperemt  —*'*-*— 
^/ivar,  ad  saiietcUem  comederent^  into  ut  adhuc  reliquia  superessent^ 
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have  been  understood  by  judaizing  Christians  in  the  same  (miraculous)  sense. 
But  our  examination  has  shown  that  the  evangelical  narrative  was  designedly 
composed  so  as  to  convey  this  sense,  and  if  this  sense  was  an  element  of  the 
popular  Jewish  legend,  then  is  the  evangelical  narrative  without  doubt  a  pro- 
duct of  that  legend. 2«. 

§  103. 

JESUS  TURNS   WATER   INTO   WINE. 

Next  to  the  history  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  may  be 
ranged  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  gospel  (ii.  i  if.),  of  Jesus  at  a  wedding  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  turning  water  into  wine.  According  to  Olshausen,  both 
miracles  fall  under  the  same  category,  since  in  both  a  substratum  is  present, 
the  substance  of  which  is  modified.^  But  he  overlooks  the  logical  distmction, 
that  in  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  modification  is  one  of 
quantity  merely,  an  augmentation  of  what  was  already  existing,  without  any 
change  of  its  quality  (bread  becomes  more  bread,  but  remains  bread) ; 
whereas  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  the  substratum  is  modified  in  quality — out  of 
a  certain  substance  there  is  made  not  merely  more  of  the  same  kind,  but 
something  else  (out  of  water,  wine)  ;  in  other  words,  a  real  transubstantiation 
takes  place.  It  is  true  there  are  changes  in  quality  which  are  natural  results, 
and  the  instantaneous  effectuation  of  which  by  Jesus  would  be  even  more 
easy  to  conceive,  than  an  equally  rapid  augmentation  of  quantity ;  for 
example,  if  he  had  suddenly  changed  must  into  wine,  or  wine  into  vinegar, 
this  would  only  have  been  to  conduct  in  an  accelerated  manner  the  same 
vegetable  substratum,  the  vinous  juice,  through  various  conditions  natural  to 
it  The  miracle  would  be  already  heightened  if  Jesus  had  imparted  to  the 
juice  of  another  fruit,  the  apple  for  instance,  the  quality  of  that  of  the  grape, 
although  even  in  this  his  agency  would  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  kingdom  of  nature.  But  here,  where  water  is  turned  into  wine,  there  is 
a  transition  from  one  kingdom  of  nature  to  another,  from  the  elementary  to 
the  vegetable ;  a  miracle  which  as  far  exceeds  that  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  as  if  Jesus  had  hearkened  to  the  counsel  of  the  tempter,  and 
turned  stones  into  bread.^ 

To  this  miracle,  as  to  the  former,  Olshausen,  after  Augustine,'  applies  his 
definition  of  an  accelerated  natural  process,  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  we  have  here  simply  the  occurrence,  in  an  accelerated  manner,  of  that 
which  is  presented  yearly  in  the  vine  in  a  slow  process  of  development 
This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  would  have  some  foundation,  if  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  Jesus  operated  had  been  the  same  out  of  which  wine  is 
wont  to  be  naturally  produced  ;  if  he  had  taken  a  vine  in  his  hand,  and 
suddenly  caused  it  to  bloom,  and  to  bear  ripe  grapes,  this  might  have  been 
called  an  accelerated  natural  process.  Even  then  indeed  we  should  still 
have  no  wine,  and  if  Jesus  were  to  produce  this  also  from  the  vine  which  he 
took  into  his  hand,  he  must  add  an  operation  which  would  be  an  invisible 
substitute  for  the  winepress,  that  is,  an  accelerated  artificial  process ;  so  that 

*•  Comp.  De  Wette,  ex  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  133  f. 

^  BtbL  Comm.  2,  s.  74. 

'  Neander  is  of  opinion  that  an  analogy  may  be  found  for  this  miracle  yet  more  easily 
than  for  that  of  the  loaves — in  the  mineral  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  rendered  so  potent 
by  natural  agencies,  that  it  produces  effects  which  far  exceed  those  of  ordinary  water,  and  in 
part  resembte  those  of  Mrine  !  (s.  369. ) 

'  In  Joann.  tract  8 :  Ipse  vinum  fecit  in  nuptiis^  qui  omni  anno  hoc  facit  in  vitibus. 
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on  this  supposition  the  category  of  the  accelerated  natural  process  would 
already  be  insufficient     In  fact,  however,  we  have  no  vine  as  a  substratum 
for  this  production  of  wine,  but  water,  and  in  this  case  we  could  only  speak 
with  propriety  of  an  accelerated  natural  process,  if  by  any  means,  however 
gradual,   wine  were  ever  produced  out  of  water.     Here  it  is  urged,  that 
certainly  out  of  water,  out  of  the  moisture  produced  in  the  earth  by  rain  and 
the  like,  the  vine  draws  its  sap,  which  in  due  order  it  applies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grape,  and  of  the  wine  therein  contained ;  so  that  thus  yearly,  by 
means  of  a  natural  process,  wine  does  actually  come  out  of  water.*    But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  water  is  only  one  of  the  elementary  materials  which 
are  required  for  the  fructification  of  the  vine,  and  that  to  this  end,  soil,  air, 
and  light,  must  concur ;  it  could  not  be  said  either  of  one,  or  of  all  these 
elementary  materials  together,  that  they  produce  the  grape  or  the  wine,  nor, 
consequently,  that  Jesus,  when  he  produced  wine  out  of  water,  did  the  same 
thing,  only  more  quickly,  which  is  repeated  every  year  as  a  gradual  process : 
on  the  contrary,  here  again  there  is  a  confusion  of  essentially  distinct  logical 
categories.     For  we  may  place  the  relation  of  the  product  to  the  producing 
agent,  which  is  here  treated  of,  under  the  category  of  power  and  manifesta- 
tion, or  of  cause  and  effect :  never  can  it  be  said  that  water  is  the  power  or 
the  cause,   which  produces  grapes  and  wine,   for  the  power  which    gives 
existence  to  them  is  strictly  the  vegetable  individuality  of  the  vine-plant,  to 
which  water,  with  the  rest  of  the  elementary  agencies,  is  related  only  as  the 
solicitation  to  the  power,  as  the  stimulus  to  the  cause.     That  is,  without  the 
co-operation  of  water,  air,  etc.,  grapes  certainly  cannot  be  produced,  any 
more  than  without  the  vine  plant ;  but  the  distinction  is,  that  in  the  vine  the 
grape,  in  itself  or  in  its  germ,  is  already  present,  and  water,  air,  etc,  only 
assist  in  its  development ;  whereas  in  these  elementary  substances,  the  gra|)e 
is  present  neither  actu  not  potentid  ;  they  can  in  no  way  produce  the  fruit  out 
of  themselves,  but  only  out  of  something  else — the  vine.     To  turn  water  into 
wine  is  not  then  to  make  a  cause  act  more  rapidly  than  it  would  act  in  a 
natural  way,  but  it  is  to  make  the  effect  appear  without  a  cause,  out  of  a  mere 
accessory  circumstance  ;  or,  to  refer  more  particularly  to  organic  nature,  it  is 
to  call  forth  the  organic  product  without  the  producing  organism,  out  of  the 
simple  inorganic  materials,  or  rather  out  of  one  of  these  materials  only.    This 
is  about  the  same  thing  as  to  make  bread  out  of  earth  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  com  plant,  flesh  out  of  bread  without  a  previous  assimilation  of  it 
by  an  animal  body,  or  in  the  same  immediate  manner,  blood  out  of  wine. 
If  the  supranaturalist  is  not  here  contented  with  appealing  to  the  incompre- 
hensibleness  of  an   omnipotent  word  of  Jesus,   but  also  endeavours,  with 
Olshausen,  to  bring  the  process  which  must  have  been  contained  in  the 
miracle  in  question  nearer  to  his  conception,  by  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a 
natural  process  ;  he  must  not,  in  order  to  render  the  matter  more  probable, 
suppress  a  part  of  the  necessary  stages  in  that  process,  but  exhibit  them  all. 
They  would  then  present  the  following  series  :  ist,  to  the  water,  as  one  only 
of  the  elementary  agents,  Jesus  must  have  added  the  power  of  the  other 
elements  above  named  ;  2ndly  (and  this  is  the  chief  point),  he  roust  have 
procured,  in  an  equally  invisible  manner,  the  organic  individuality  of  the  vine; 
3rdly,   he  must  have  accelerated,  to   the  degree  of  instantaneousness,  the 
natural  process  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  objects  upon  one 
another,  the  blooming  and  fructification  of  the  vine,  together  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  grape;  4thly,  he  must  have  caused  the  artificial  process  of  pressing, 

*  Thus  Augustine,  ut  sup.  approved  by  Olshausen  :  sicut  enim^  quod  misemni  wumistrij* 
hydrias  in  vinum  comfersum  est  optre  Domini^  sic  et  quod  nubes  fundufU^  in  vimum  tg^oer- 
titurejusdcm  opere  DominL 
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and  so  forth,  to  occur  invisibly  and  suddenly  ;  and  lastly,  he  must  again  have 
accelerated  the  further  natural  process  of  fermentation,  so  as  to  render  it 
momentary.  Thus,  here  again,  the  designation  of  the  miracle  as  an  accele- 
rated natural  process,  would  apj>ly  to  two  stages  only  out  of  five,  the  other 
three  being  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  brought  under  this  point  of  view, 
though  the  two  first,  especially  the  second,  are  of  greater  importance  even 
than  belonged  to  the  stages  which  were  neglected  in  the  application  of  this 
view  to  the  history  of  the  miraculous  feeding  :  so  that  the  definition  of  an 
accelerated  natural  process  is  as  inadequate  here  as  there.*  As,  however, 
this  is  the  only,  or  the  extreme  category,  under  which  we  can  bring  such 
operations  nearer  to  our  conception  and  comprehension ;  it  follows  that  if 
this  category  be  shown  to  be  inapplicable,  the  event  itself  is  inconceivable. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  miracle  before  us  been  impeached  in  relation 
to  possibility,  but  also  in  relation  to  utility  and  fitness.  It  has  been  urged 
both  in  ancient  ^  and  modern  ^  times,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  Jesus  that  he 
should  not  only  remain  in  the  society  of  drunkards,  but  even  further  their  in- 
temperance by  an  exercise  of  his  miraculous  power.  But  this  objection 
should  be  discarded  as  an  exaggeration,  since,  as  expositors  justly  observe, 
from  the  words  after  men  have  well  drunk,  orav  fieOvarOCxri.  (v.  lo),  which  f/ie 
ruler  of  the  feast  ^yyrpLKK\.vo%  uses  with  reference  lo  the  usual  course  of  things 
at  such  feasts,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  deduced  with  respect  to  the 
occasion  in  question.  We  must  however  still  regard  as  valid  an  objection, 
which  is  not  only  pointed  out  by  Paulus  and  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,® 
But  admitted  even  by  Liicke  and  Olshausen  to  be  at  the  first  glance  a  press- 
ing difficulty  :  namely,  that  by  this  miracle  Jesus  did  not,  as  was  usual  with 
him,  relieve  any  want,  any  real  need,  but  only  furnished  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  pleasure ;  showed  himself  not  so  much  helpful  as  courteous  ;  rather, 
so  to  speak,  performed  a  miracle  of  luxury,  than  of  true  beneficence.  If  it 
be  here  said  that  it  was  a  sufficient  object  for  the  miracle  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  the  disciples,*  which  according  to  v.  1 1  was  its  actual  effect ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  their  form,  i.e.  as  extraordinary  results,  something 
desirable  as  their  consequence,  for  instance,  the  faith  of  the  spectators  ;  but 
also,  considered  with  regard  to  their  matter,  i.e.  as  consisting  of  cures,  multi- 
plications of  loaves,  and  the  like,  were  directed  to  some  really  beneficent  end. 
In  the  present  miracle  this  characteristic  is  wanting,  and  hence  Paulus  is  not 
wrong  when  he  points  out  the  contradiction  which  would  lie  in  the  conduct 
of  Jesus,  if  towards  the  tempter  he  rejected  every  challenge  to  such  miracles 
as,  without  being  materially  beneficent,  or  called  for  by  any  pressing  necessity, 
could  only  formally  produce  faith  and  astonishment,  and  yet  in  this  instance 
performed  a  miracle  of  that  very  nature.^® 

The  supranaturalist  was  therefore  driven  to  maintain  that  it  was  not  faith 
in  general  which  Jesus  here  intended  to  produce,  but  a  conviction  entirely 
special,  and  only  to  be  wrought  by  this  particular  miracle.  Proceeding  on 
this  supposition,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  be  reminded  by  the 
opposition  of  water  and  wine  on  which  the  miracle  turns,  of  the  opposition 
between  him  who  baptized  with  water  (Malt.  iii.  ii),  who  at  the  same  time 

•  Even  Liicke,  i,  s.  405,  thinks  the  analogy  with  the  above  natural  process  deficient  and 
unintelligible,  and  does  not  know  how  to  console  himself  better  than  by  the  consideration, 
that  a  similar  inconvenience  exists  in  relation  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves. 

•  Chrysost.  horn,  in  Joann.  21. 
'  Woolston,  Disc.  4. 

•  P.  42. 

•  Tholuck,  in  loc. 

>•  Comm.  4,  5.  151  f. 
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came  neither  eating  nor  drinking  (Luke  i.  15  ;  Matt.  xi.  18),  and  him  who,  as 
he  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  so  he  did  not  deny  himself 
the  ardent,  animating  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  was  hence  reproached  with  being 
a  ivine-bibber  oivorrorrf^  (Matt.  xi.  19);  especially  as  the  fourth  gospel,  in  which 
the  narrative  of  the  wedding  at  Cana  is  contained,  manifests  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  tendency  to  lead  over  the  contemplation  from  the  Baptist  to  Jesus. 
On  these  grounds  Herder,^^  and  after  him  some  others,'*  have  held  the 
opinion,  that  Jesus  by  the  above  miraculous  act  intended  to  symbolize  to  his 
disciples,  several  of  whom  had  been  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  the  relation  of 
his  spirit  and  office  to  those  of  John,  and  by  this  proof  of  his  superior  power, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  offence  which  they  might  take  at  his  more  liberal  mode 
of  life.  But  here  the  reflection  obtrudes  itself,  that  Jesus  does  not  avail 
himself  of  this  symbolical  miracle,  to  enlighten  his  disciples  by  explanatory 
discourses  concerning  his  relation  to  the  Baptist ;  an  omission  which  even  the 
friends  of  this  interpretation  pronounce  to  be  surprising.^'  How  needful  such 
an  exposition  was,  if  the  miracle  were  not  to  fail  of  its  special  object,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  narrator  himself,  according  to  v.  1 1,  understood 
it  not  at  all  in  this  lights  as  a  symbolization  of  a  particular  maxim  of  Jesus, 
but  quite  generally,  as  a  manifestation  ^avc/Mxris  of  his  glory. '^  Thus  if  that 
special  lesson  were  the  object  of  Jesus  in  performing  the  miracle  before  us, 
then  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  that  is,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
the  above  theologians,  his  most  apprehensive  pupil,  misunderstood  him,  and 
Jesus  delayed  in  an  injudicious  manner  to  prevent  this  misunderstanding;  or 
if  both  these  conclusions  are  rejected,  there  still  subsists  the  difficulty,  that 
Jesus,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  conduct,  sought  to  attain 
the  general  object  of  proving  his  miraculous  power,  by  an  act  for  which 
apparently  he  might  have  substituted  a  more  useful  one. 

Again,  the  disproportionate  quantity  of  wine  with  which  Jesus  supplies  the 
guests,  must  excite  astonishment.  Six  vessels,  each  containing  from  two  to 
three  /xcrpi/ra?,  supposing  the  Attic  ficrprjrrfis,  corresponding  to  the  Hel»cw 
batA,  to  be  equivalent  to  i^  Roman  amphora^  or  twenty-one  Wirtemberg 
measures,*  would  yield  252-378  measures.^*  What  a  quantity  for  a  com- 
pany who  had  already  drunk  freely  I  What  enormous  vessels  !  exclaims  Dr. 
Paulus,  and  leaves  no  effort  untried  to  reduce  the  statement  of  measures  in 
the  text.  With  a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  language,  he  gives  to  the 
preposition  dva  a  collective  meaning,  instead  of  its  proper  distributive  one,  so 
as  to  make  the  six  water  pots  (vSpCai)  contain,  not  each,  but  altogether,  firom 
two  to  three  fierprjTa^: ;  and  even  Olshausen  consoles  himself,  after  Semler, 
with  the  fact,  that  it  is  nowhere  remarked  that  the  water  in  all  the  vessels  was 
turned  into  wine.  But  these  are  subterfuges ;  they  to  whom  the  supply  of  so 
extravagant  and  dangerous  a  quantity  of  wine  on  the  i>art  of  Jesus  is  in- 
credible, must  conclude  that  the  narrative  is  unhistoncal. 

Peculiar  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  relation  in  which  this  narrative 
places  Jesus  to  his  mother,  and  his  mother  to  him.  According  to  the  express 
statement  of  the  Evangelist,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  was  the  beginning 

**  Von  Gottes  Sohn  u.  s.  f.  nach  Johannes  Evangelium,  s.  131  f. 

"  C.  Ch.  Flatt,  liber  die  Verwandlung  des  Wassers  in  Weln,  in  S^kiiid*8  Magaztn,  14. 
Stilckt  s.  86  f.  ;  Olshausen,  ut  sup.  s.  75  f. ;  comp.  Neandcr,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  372. 

^^  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

*^  Liicke  also  thinks  this  symbolical  interpretation  too  far-fetched,  and  too  little  sap* 
ported  by  the  tone  of  the  narrative,  s.  406.     Comp.  De  Wette,  ex.  Handb.  i*  3«  a.  37. 

*  [A  Wirtemburg  wine  Maas,  or  measure,  is  equal  to  about  3I  pints  Eofj^usht  or  moR 
exactly  3-32.— Tr.] 

'^  Wurm,  de  ponderum,  mensurarum  etc.  rationibus,  ap.  Rom.  et  Gnec^  p.  I2J,  la^ 
Comp.  Liicke,  in  loc. 
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of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  dpxv  '»"<»'''  oyjfi€Catv ;  and  yet  his  mother  reckons  so 
confidently  on  his  performing  a  miracle  here,  that  she  believes  it  only 
necessary  to  point  out  to  him  the  deficiency  of  wine,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  afford  supernatural  aid ;  and  even  when  she  receives  a  discouraging  answer, 
she  is  so  far  from  losing  hope,  that  she  enjoins  the  servants  to  be  obedient  to 
the  directions  of  her  son  (v.  3,  5).  How  is  this  expectation  of  a  miracle  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  be  explained?  Are  we  to  refer  the 
declaration  of  John,  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  water  was  the  first  miracle 
of  Jesus,  merely  to  the  period  of  his  public  life,  and  to  presuppose  as  real 
events,  for  his  previous  years,  the  apocryphal  miracles  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy  ?  Or,  believing  that  Chrysostom  was  right  in  regarding  this  as  too 
uncritical,^®  are  we  rather  to  conjecture  that  Mary,  in  consequence  of  her 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  a  conviction  wrought  in  her  by  the 
signs  that  attended  his  birth,  expected  miracles  from  him,  and  as  perhaps  on 
some  earlier  occasions,  so  now  on  this,  when  the  perplexity  was  great,  desired 
from  him  a  proof  of  his  power  ?  ^^  Were  only  that  early  conviction  of  the 
relatives  of  Jesus  that  he  was  the  Messiah  somewhat  more  probable,  and 
especially  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  childhood,  by  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced,  better  accredited  !  Moreover,  even  presupposing  the 
belief  of  Mary  in  the  miraculous  power  of  her  son,  it  is  still  not  at  all  clear 
how,  notwithstanding  his  discouraging  answer,  she  could  yet  confidently  ex- 
pect that  he  would  just  on  this  occasion  perform  his  first  miracle,  and  feel 
assured  that  she  positively  knew  that  he  would  act  precisely  so  as  to  require 
the  assistance  of  the  servants.^*  This  decided  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  even  respecting  the  manner  of  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought,  appears 
to  indicate  an  antecedent  disclosure  of  Jesus  to  her,  and  hence  Olshausen 
supposes  that  Jesus  had  given  his  mother  an  intimation  concerning  the 
miracle  on  which  he  had  resolved.  But  when  could  this  disclosure  have 
been  made  ?  Already  as  they  were  going  to  the  feast  ?  Then  Jesus  must 
have  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  wine,  in  which  case  Mary  could 
not  have  apprised  him  of  it  as  of  an  unexpected  embarrassment.  Or  did 
Jesus  make  the  disclosure  after  her  appeal,  and  consequently  in  connexion 
with  the  words  :  IVAa/  have  I  to  do  with  thee^  woman^  etc.  ?  But  with  this 
answer,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  so  opposite  a  declaration  to  have  been 
united;  it  would  therefore  be  necessary,  on  Olshausen's  view,  to  imagine  that 
Jesus  uttered  the  negative  words  aloud,  the  affirmative  in  an  undertone, 
merely  for  Mary :  a  supposition  which  would  give  the  scene  the  appearance 
of  a  comedy.  Thus  it  is  on  no  supposition  to  be  understood  how  Mary 
could  expect  a  miracle  at  all,  still  less  precisely  such  an  one.  The  first 
difficulty  might  indeed  be  plausibly  evaded,  by  maintaining  that  Mary  did 
not  here  apply  to  Jesus  in  expectation  of  a  miracle,  but  simply  that  she 
might  obtain  her  son's  advice  in  the  case,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  all  diffi- 
cult circumstances :  *^  his  reply  however  shows  that  he  regarded  the  words  of 
his  mother  as  a  summons  to  perform  a  miracle,  and  moreover  the  direction 
which  Mary  gave  to  the  servants  remains  on  this  supposition  totally  unex- 
plained. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  intimation  of  his  mother  (v.  4)  has  been  just  as 
often  blamed  with  exaggeration^  as  justified  on  insufficient  grounds.     How- 

*•  Homil.  in  Joann.  in  loc. 
*^  Tholuck,  in  loc. 

'*  This  argument  is  valid  against  Neander  also,  who  appeals  to  the  faith  of  Mary  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  solemn  inauguration  at  the  baptism  (s.  370). 
'*  Hess,  Gesch.  Jesu,  i,  s.  135.     Comp.  also  Calvin,  in  loc. 
^  £.g.  by  Woolston,  ut  sup. 
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ever  truly  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Hebrew  phrase,  "H?}  ^r^O,  to  which  the 
Greek  ti  c/iol  koI  crol  corresponds,  ai)pears  elsewhere  as  an  expression  of 
gentle  blame,  e.g.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10  ;  21  or  that  with  the  entrance  of  Jesus  on  his 
special  office  his  relation  to  his  mother  as  regarded  his  actions  was  dis- 
solved :  2^  it  nevertheless  remains  undeniable,  that  it  was  fitting  for  Jesus  to 
be  modestly  apprised  of  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous 
power,  and  if  one  who  pointed  out  to  him  a  case  of  disease  and  added  an 
entreaty  for  help,  did  not  deserve  reprehension,  as  little  and  even  less  did 
Mary,  when  she  brought  to  his  knowledge  a  want  which  had  arisen,  with  a 
merely  implied  entreaty  for  assistance.  The  case  would  have  been  different 
had  Jesus  considered  the  occasion  not  adapted,  or  even  unworthy  to  have  a 
miracle  connected  with  it ;  he  might  tlien  have  repelled  with  severity  the 
implied  summons,  as  an  incitement  to  a  false  use  of  miraculous  power  (in- 
stanced in  the  history  of  the  temptation) ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  immediately 
after  showed  by  his  actions  that  he  held  the  occasion  worthy  of  a  miracle,  it 
is  absolutely  incomprehensible  how  he  could  blame  his  mother  for  her  infonn- 
ation,  which  perhaps  only  came  to  him  a  few  moments  too  soon.** 

Here  again  it  has  been  attempted  to  escape  from  the  numerous  difficulties 
of  the  supranatural  view,  by  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  history.     The 
commentators  who  advance  this  explanation  set  out  from  the  fact,  that  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  make  presents  of  oil  or  wine  at  marriage 
feasts.     Now  Jesus,  it  is  said,  having  brought  with  him  five  new  disciples  as 
uninvited  guests,  might  foresee   a  deficiency  of  wine,  and  wished  out  of 
pleasantry  to  present  his  gift  in  an  unexpected  and  mysterious  manner.     The 
66ia  {glory)  which  he  manifested  by  this  proceeding,  is  said  to  be.  merely  his 
humanity,  which  in  the  proper  place  did  not  disdain  to  pass  a  jest ;  the  TcUm.% 
{faith)  which  he  thereby  excited  in  his  disciples,  was  a  joyful  adherence  to  a 
man  who  exhibited  none  of  the  oppressive  severity  which  had  been  antici- 
pated in  the  Messiah.     Mary  was  aware  of  her  son's  project,  and  warned  him 
when  it  appeared  to  her  time  to  put  it  in  execution ;  but  he  reminded  her 
playfully  not  to  spoil  his  jest  by  over-haste.     His  causing  water  to  be  drawn, 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  playful  deception  which  he  intended ;  that  all 
at  once  wine  was  found  in  the  vessels  instead  of  water,  and  that  this  was  re- 
garded as  a  miraculous  metamorphosis,  might  easily  happen  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  when  there  had  already  been  considerable  drinking ;  lastly,  that 
Jesus  did  not  enlighten  the  wedding  party  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  wish  not  himself  to  dissipate  the  delusion 
which  he  had  playfully  caused.**     For  the  rest,  how  the  plan  was  effected,  by 
what  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Jesus  the  wine  was  conveyed  in  the  place 
of  the  water,  this,  Paulus  thinks,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  all  happened  naturally.     As  however,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  expositor,  the  Evangelist  was  aware,  in  a  general  manner,  that 
the  whole  occurrence  was  natural,  why  has  he  given  us  no  intimation  to  that 
effect  ?     Did  he  wish  to  prepare  for  the  reader  the  same  surprise  that  Jesus 
had  prepared  for  the  spectators  ?  still  he  must  afterwards  have  solved  the 
enigma,  if  he  did  not  intend  the  delusion  to  be  permanent     Above  all,  he 
ought  not  to  have  used  the  misleading  expression,  that  Jesus  by  this  act 
manifested  forth  his  glory  (t^v  ha^av  avroO,  v.  11),  which,  in  the  phraseology 
of  this  gospel,  can  only  mean  his  superior  dignity ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
called  the  mcident  a  sign  (cny/ictov),  by  which  something  supernatural  is  im- 

**  Flatt,  ut  sup.  s.  90 ;  Tholuck,  in  loc. 

'*  Olshausen,  irt  loc. 

'*  Comp.  also  the  Probabilia,  p.  41  f. 

**  Paulus,  Comm.  4,  s.  150  if.  ;  L.  J.  I,  a,  s.  169  AT. ;  Natiirliche  Gesch.  2,  s.  61  IT. 
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plied  ;  lastly,  he  ought  not,  by  the  expression,  the  water  that  was  made  wine 
(to  vSojp  otvov  ycycnz/xcVov,  v.  9),  and  still  less  by  the  subsequent  designation 
of  Cana  as  the  place  where  he  made  the  water  wine  (oirou  iiroLrjo'tv  v3wp  otvov), 
to  have  occasioned  the  impression,  that  he  approved  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  the  event.^*^    The  author  of  the  Natural  History  sought  to  elude 
these  difficulties  by  the  admission,  that  the  narrator  himself,  John,  regarded 
the  event  as  a  miracle,  and  meant  to  describe  it  as  such.     Not  to  mention, 
however,  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  explains  this  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist,^*  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  Jesus  that  he  should  have  kept 
his  disciples  in  the  same  delusion  as  the  rest  of  the  guests,  and  not  have 
given  to  them  at  least  an  explanation  concerning  the  real  course  of  the  event. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  narrator  of  this  event  was 
not  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus :  a  supposition  which  goes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  this  system  of  interpretation.     But  even  admitting  that  the  narrator  him- 
self, whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  included  in  the  same  deception  with 
those  who  regarded  the  affair  as  a  miracle,  in  which  case  his  mode  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  expressions  which  he  uses  would  be  accounted  for ;  still  the 
procedure  of  Jesus,  and  his  mode  of  acting,  are  all  the  more  inconceivable,  if 
no  real  miracle  were  on  foot.     Why  did  he  with  refined  assiduity  arrange  the 
presentation  of  the  wine,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  be  a  miraculous  gift? 
Why,  in  particular,  did  he  cause  the  vessels  in  which  he  intended  forthwith 
to  present  the  wine,  to  be  filled  beforehand  with  water,  the  necessary  removal 
of  which  could  only  be  a  hindrance  to  the  secret  execution  of  his  plan  ? 
unless  indeed  it  be  supposed,  with  Woolston,  that  he  merely  imparted  10  the 
water  the  taste  of  wine,  by  pouring  into  it  some  liquor.      Thus  there  is  a 
double  difficulty  ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  imagining  how  the  wine  could  be 
introduced  into  the  vessels  already  filled  with  water ;  on  the  other,  that  of 
freeing  Jesus  from  the  suspicion  of  having  wished  to  create  the  appearance  of 
a  miraculous  transmutation  of  the  water.     It  may  have  been  the  perception 
of  these  difficulties  which  induced  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  entirely 
to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  water  which  was  poured  in,  and  the  wine 
which  subsequently  appeared,  by  the  supposition  that  Jesus  had  caused  the 
water  to  be  fetched,  because  there  was  a  deficiency  of  this  also,  and  Jesus 
wished  to  recommend  the  beneficial  practice  of  washing  before  and  after 
meals,  but  that  he  afterwards  caused  the  wine  to  be  brought  out  of  an  ad- 
joining room  where  he  had  placed  it : — a  conception  of  the  matter  which 
requires  us  either  to  suppose  the  intoxication  of  all  the  guests,  and  especially 
of  the  narrator,  as  so  considerable,  that  they  mistook  the  wine  brought  out  of 
the  adjoining  room,  for  wine  drawn  out  of  the  water  vessels ;  or  else  that  the 
deceptive  arrangements  of  Jesus  were  contrived  with  very  great  art,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  straightforwardness  of  character  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
him. 

In  this  dilemma  between  the  supranatural  and  the  natural  interpretation?, 
of  which,  in  this  case  again,  the  one  is  as  insufficient  as  the  other,  we  should 
be  reduced,  with  one  of  the  most  recent  commentators  on  the  fourth  gosj)el, 
to  wait  "until  it  pleased  God,  by  further  developments  of  judicious  Christian 
reflection,  to  evolve  a  solution  of  the  enigma  to  the  general  satisfaction  ;  "  ^^ 
did  we  not  discern  an  outlet  in  the  fact,  that  the  history  in  question  is  found 
in  John's  gospel  alone.  Single  in  its  kind  as  this  miracle  is,  if  it  were  also 
the  first  performed  by  Jesus,  it  must,  even  if  all  the  twelve  were  not  then  with 
Jesus,  have  yet  been  known  to  them  all ;  and  even  if  among  the  rest  of  the 

'*  Compare  on  this  point,  Flatt,  ut  sup.  s.  77  fT.  and  Liicke,  in  loc. 
^  He  makes  the  word  fu0i^ffK€ff0aif  v.  10,  refer  to  John  also. 
^  Liicke,  s.  407. 
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Evangelists  there  were  no  apostle,  still  it  must  have  passed  into  the  general 
Christian  tradiction,  and  from  thence  into  the  synoptical  memoirs :  conse- 
quently, as  John  alone  has  it,  the  supposition  that  it  arose  in  a  r^on  of 
tradition  unknown  to  the  synoptists,  seems  easier  than  the  alternative,  that 
it  so  early  disappeared  out  of  that  from  which  they  drew ;  the  only  question 
is,  whether  we  are  in  a  condition  to  show  how  such  a  legend  could  arise  with- 
out historical  grounds.     Kaiser  points  for  this  purpose  to  the  extravagant 
spirit  of  the  oriental  legend,  which  has  ever  been  so  fertile  in  metamorphoses : 
but  this  source  is  so  wide  and  indefinite,  that  Kaiser  finds  it  necessary  also  to 
suppose  a  real  jest  on  the  part  of  Jesus,^^  and  thus  remains  uneasily  suspended 
between  the  mythical  and  the  natural  explanations,  a  position  which  cannot 
be  escaped  from,  until  there  can  be  produced  points  of  mythical  connexion 
and  origin  more  definite  and  exacL     Now  in  the  present  case  we  need  halt 
neither  at  the  character  of  eastern  legend  in  general,  nor  at  metamorphoses  in 
general,  since  transmutations  of  this  particular  element  of  water  are  to  be 
found  within  the  narrower  circle  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  history.     Besides 
some  narratives  of  Moses  procuring  for  the  Israelites  water  out  of  the  flinty 
rock  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xvii.  i  ff. ;  Num.  xx.  i  ff.) — a  bestowal  of  water 
which,  after  being  repeated  in  a  modified  manner  in  the  history  of  Samson 
(Judges  XV.  18  f.),  was  made  a  feature  in  the  messianic  expectations ;  *• — the 
first  transmutation  of  water  ascribed  to  Moses,  is  the  turning  of  all  the  water 
in   Egypt  into  blood,  which  is    enumerated  among  the  so-called   plagues 
(Exod.  vii.   17  ff.).     Together  with  this  mutatio  in  deterius^  there  is  in  the 
history  of  Moses  a  mutatio  in  melius^  also  effected  in  water,  for  he  made  bitter 
water  sweet,  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  3</v.  23  ff.^)  ;  as  at  a  later 
era,  Elisha  also  is  said  to  have  made  unhealthy  water  good  and  innoxious 
(2  Kings  ii.  19  ff.^^).     As,  according  to  the  rabbinical  passage  quoted,  the 
bestowal  of  water,  so  also,  according  to  this  narrative  in  John,  the  iransmuia- 
tion  of  water  appears  to  have  been  transferred  from  Moses    and  the  pro- 
phets   to  the    Messiah,  with  such  modifications,  however,    as    lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.     If  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  a  change  of  water  for  the 
worse,  like  that  Mosaic  transmutation  into  blood — if  a  miracle  of  this  retribu- 
tive kind  might  not  seem  well  suited  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Messiah  as 
recognised  in  Jesus  :  so  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  change  for  the  better  as, 
like  the  removal  of  bitterness  or  noxiousness,  did  not  go  beyond  the  sfecitid 
water,  and  did  not,  like  the  change  into  blood,  alter  the  substance  of  the 
water  itself,  might  appear  insufficient  for  the  Messiah  ;  if  then  the  two  con- 
ditions be  united,  a  change  of  water  for  the  better,  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  a  specific  alteration  of  its  substance,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  a 
change  into  wine.     Now  this  is  narrated  by  John,  in  a  manner  not  indeed  in 
accordance  with  reality,  but  which  must  be  held  all  the  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  his  gospel.     For  the  harshness  of  Jesus  towards  his  mother 
is,  historically  considered,  incredible ;  but  it  is  entirely  in   the  spirit  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  to  place  in  relief  the  exaltadon  of  Jesus  as  the  divine  Logos  by 
such  demeanour  towards  suppliants  (as  in  John  iv.  48),  and  even  towards  his 
mother. ^2     Equally  in  the  spirit  of  this  gospel  is  it  also,  to  exhibit  the  firm 

»*  Bibl.  Theol  i,  s.  200. 

^  In  the  passages  cited  Vol.  I.  §  14,  out  of  Midrasch  Koheleth,  it  is  said  among  other 
things  :  Goil  primus — ascendere  fecit  puteum  :  sic  quoque  Goil  pcstremus  ascemlirtj^ 
aquas,  etc. 

^^  A  natural  explanation  of  this  miracle  is  given  by  Josephus  in  a  manner  worthy  of  notice, 
Antiq.  iii.  I,  2. 

3*  We  may  also  remind  the  reader  of  the  transmutation  of  water  into  oil,  which  Eosebios 
(H.  £.  vi.  9.)  narrates  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

^*  Compare  the  Probabilia,  ut  sup. 
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faith  which  Mary  maintains  notwithstanding  the  negative  answer  of  Jesus,  by 
making  her  give  the  direction  to  the  servants  above  considered,  as  if  she  had 
a  preconception  even  of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  would  perform  his  miracle, 
a  preconception  which  is  historically  impossible.^ 


§  104. 

JESUS   CURSES  A   BARREN   FIG-TREE. 

The  anecdote  of  the  fig-tree  which  Jesus  caused  to  wither  by  his  word, 
because  when  he  was  hungry  he  found  no  fruit  on  it,  is  peculiar  to  the  two 
first  gospels  (Matt.  xxi.  18  ff. ;  Mark  xi.  12  ff.),  but  is  narrated  by  them  with 
divergencies  which  must  affect  our  view  of  the  fact.  One  of  these  divergencies 
of  Mark  from  Matthew,  appears  so  favourable  to  the  natural  explanation,  that, 
chiefly  in  consideration  of  it,  a  tendency  towards  the  natural  view  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  has  been  of  late  ascribed  to  this  Evangelist ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  one  favourable  divergency,  he  has  been  defended  in  relation  to^  Ihe 
other  rather  inconvenient  one,  which  is  found  in  the  narrative  before  us.     / 

If  we  were  restricted  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first  Evangelist  stateVthe 
consequence  of  the  curse  of  Jesus  :  and  immediately  the  fig-tree  witJiered  kway 
KoX  iirfpdyOrf  irapaxprjfia  rf  avK^,  it  would  be  difficult  here  to  carry  out  a  natural 
explanation ;  for  even  the  forced  interpretation  of  Paulus,  which  makes  the 
word  irapaxprjiMi  (immediately^  only  exclude  further  human  accession  to  the 
fact,  and  not  a  longer  space  of  time,  rests  only  on  an  unwarranted  transference 
of  Mark's  particulars  into  the  narrative  of  Matthew.  In  Mark,  Jesus  curses 
the  fig-tree  on  the  morning  after  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  not  till  the 
following  morning  the  disciples  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  tree  is  withered. 
Through  this  interim,  which  Mark  leaves  open  between  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  and  the  withering  of  the  tree,  the  natural  explanation  of  the  whole 
narrative  insinuates  itself,  taking  its  stand  on  the  possibility,  that  in  this 
interval  the  tree  might  have  withered  from  natural  causes.  Accordingly,  Jesus 
is  supposed  to  have  remarked  in  the  tree,  besides  the  lack  of  fruit,  a  condition 
from  which  he  prognosticated  that  it  would  soon  wither  away,  and  to  have 
uttered  this  prediction  in  the  words  :  No  one  will  ever  again  gather  fruit  from 
thee.  The  heat  of  the  day  having  realized  the  prediction  of  Jesus  with  un- 
expected rapidity,  and  the  disciples  remarking  this  the  next  morning,  they 
then  first  connected  this  result  with  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, and  began  to  regard  them  as  a  curse :  an  interpretation  which,  indeed, 
Jesus  does  not  confirm,  but  impresses  on  the  disciples,  that  if  they  have  only 
some  self-reliance,  they  will  be  able,  not  only  to  predict  such  physiologically 
evident  results,  but  also  to  know  and  effect  things  far  more  difficult^  But 
even  admitting  Mark's  statement  to  be  the  correct  one,  the  natural  explan- 

•^  De  Wette  thinks  the  analogies  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  too  remote  ;  according 
to  him,  the  metamorphosis  of  wine  into  water  by  Bacchus,  instanced  by  Wetstein,  would  be 
nearer  to  the  subject,  and  not  far  from  the  region  of  Greek  thought,  out  of  which  the  gospel 
of  John  arose.  The  most  analogous  mythical  derivation  of  the  narrative  would  be  to  regard 
this  supply  of  wine  as  the  counterpart  to  the  supply  of  bread,  and  both  as  corresponding  lo 
the  bread  aild  wine  in  the  last  supper.  But,  he  continues,  the  mythical  view  is  opposed,  i, 
by  the  not  yet  overthrown  authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel ;  2,  by  the  fact  that  the  narrative 
bears  less  of  a  legendary  than  a  subjective  impress,  by  the  obscurity  that  rests  upon  it,  and 
its  want  of  one  presiding  idea,  together  with  the  abundance  of  practical  ideas  worthy  of  Jesus 
which  it  embodies.  By  these  observations  De  Wette  seems  to  intimate  his  approval  of  a 
natural  explanation,  built  on  the  self-deception  of  John  ;  an  explanation  which  is  encumbered 
with  the  difficulties  above  noticed. 

^  Paulas,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  157  ff. 
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ation  still  remains  impossible.     For  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mark  (▼.   14): 

firfKfTi  €ic  <rov  €19  Tov  aiuii^a  /xi/SeU  Kapirov  <^ayoi,  ^0  man  eat  fruit  of  thit  here- 
after  for  ever,  if  they  had  been  meant  to  imply  a  mere  conjecture  as  to  what 
would  probably  happen,  must  necessarily  have  had  a  potential  signification 
given  to  them  by  the  addition  of  av ;  and  in  the  expression  of  Matthew : 
fxt}K€Ti  Ik  <rov  Kapirov  ycnyrat,  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever^  the 
command  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  although  Paulus  would  only  find  in  this  also 
the   expression    of  a   possibility.      Moreover    the   circumstance  that  Jesus 
addresses  the  tree  itself,  as  also  the  solemn  €19  rov  aitava^for  ever,  which  he 
adds,  speaks  against  the  idea  of  a  mere  prediction,  and  in  favour  of  a  curse; 
Paulus  perceives  this  fully,  and  hence  with  unwarrantable  violence  he  interprets 
the  words  Xcyct  aur^  he  saith  to  it,  as  if  they  introduced  a  saying  merely  in 
reference  to  the  tree,  while  he  depreciates  the  expression  ct?  rov  auiora,  by  the 
translation  :  in  time  to  come.     But  even  if  we  grant  that  the  Evangelists,  owing 
to  their  erroneous  conception  of  the  incident,  may  have  somewhat  altered  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  in  reality  only  prognosticated  the  withering  of  the 
tree ;  still,  when  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  Jesus  did  nevertheless  ascribe 
the  result  to  his  own  supernatural  influence.     For  in  speaking  of  what  he  has 
done  in  relation  to  the  fig-tree,  he  uses  the  verb  xoi cty  (v.  21  Matt);  which 
cannot  except  by  a  forced  interpretation,  be  referred  to  a  mere  prediction. 
But  more  than  this,  he  compares  what  he  has  done  in  relation  to  the  fig-tree, 
with  the  removal   of  mountains ;  and   hence,  as  this,  according  to  everjr 
possible  interpretation,  is  an  act  of  causation,  so  the  Other  must  be  regarded 
as  an  influence  on  the  tree.     In  any  case,  when  Peter  spoke  of  the  fig-tree  as 
having  been  cursed  by  Jesus  (v.  21  Mark),  either  the  latter  must  have  contra- 
dicted the  construction  thus  put  on    his  words,  or  his  silence  must  have 
implied  his  acquiescence.     If  then  Jesus  in  the  issue  ascribes  the  withering 
of  the  tree  to  his  influence,  he  either  by  his  address  to  it  designed  to  produce 
an  effect,  or  he  ambitiously  misused  the  accidental  result  for  the  sake  of 
deluding  his  disciples  ;  a  dilemma,  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  they  are 
given  by  the  Evangelists,  decidedly  direct  us  to  the  former  alternative. 

Thus  we  are  inexorably  thrown  back  from  the  naturalistic  attempt  at  an 
explanation,  to  the  conception  of  the  supranaturalists,  pre-eminently  difficult 
as  this  is  in  the  history  before  us.  We  pass  over  what  might  be  said  against 
the  physical  possibility  of  such  an  influence  as  is  there  presupposed ;  not, 
indeed,  because,  with  Hase,  we  could  comprehend  it  through  the  medium 
of  natural  magic,^  but  because  another  difficulty  beforehand  excludes  the 
inquiry,  and  does  not  allow  us  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  physical 
possibility.  This  decisive  difficulty  relates  to  the  moral  possibility  of  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  The  miracle  he  here  performs  is  of  a  punitive 
character.  Another  example  of  the  kind  is  not  found  in  the  canonical 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  the  apocryphal  gospels  alone,  as  has  been  above 
remarked,  are  full  of  such  miracles.  In  one  of  the  synoptical  gospels  there 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  passage  often  quoted  already  (Luke  ix.  55  f.),  in  which 
it  is  declared,  as  the  profound  conviction  of  Jesus,  that  the  employment  of 
miraculous  power  in  order  to  execute  punishment  or  to  take  vengeance,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  vocation ;  and  the  same  sentiment  is  attributed 
to  Jesus  by  the  Evangelist,  when  he  applies  to  him  the  words  of  Isaiah:  Hi 
shall  not  break  a  bruised  reed,  etc.  (Matt.  xii.  20).  Agreeably  to  this  principle, 
and  to  his  prevalent  mode  of  action,  Jesus  must  rather  have  given  new  life  to 
a  withered  tree^  tlian  have  made  a  green  one  wither ;  and  in  order  to  compre- 
hend his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we  must  be  able  to  show  reasons  which 

»  L.  J.  §  128. 
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he  might  possibly  have  had,  for  departing  in  this  instance  from  the  above 
principle,  which  has  no  mark  of  unauthenticity.  The  occasion  on  which  he 
enunciated  that  principle  was  when,  on  the  refusal  of  a  Samaritan  village  to 
exercise  hospitality  towards  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  asked 
him  whether  they  should  not  rain  down  fire  on  the  village,  after  the  example 
of  Elijah.  Jesus  replied  by  reminding  them  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit  to 
which  they  belonged,  a  spirit  with  which  so  destructive  an  act  was  incompat- 
ible. In  our  present  case  Jesus  had  not  to  deal  with  men  who  had  treated 
him  with  injustice,  but  with  a  tree  which  he  happened  not  to  find  in  the 
desired  state.  Now,  there  is  here  no  special  reason  for  departing  from  the 
above  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  reason  which  in  the  first  case  might 
possibly  have  moved  Jesus  to  determine  on  a  judicial  miracle,  is  not  present 
in  the  second.  The  moral  end  of  punishment,  namely,  to  bring  the  punished 
person  to  a  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  his  error,  can  have  no 
existence  in  relation  to  a  tree ;  and  even  punishment  in  the  light  of  retribution 
is  out  of  the  question  when  we  are  treating  of  natural  objects  destitute  of 
volition. 3  For  one  to  be  irritated  against  an  inanimate  object,  which  does 
not  happen  to  be  found  just  in  the  desired  state,  is  with  reason  pronounced 
to  be  a  proof  of  an  uncultivated  mind ;  to  carry  such  indignation  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  object  is  regarded  as  barbarous,  and  unworthy  of  a  reasonable 
being ;  and  hence  Woolston  is  not  wrong  in  maintaining,  that  in  any  other 
person  than  Jesus,  such  an  act  would  be  severely  blamed.^  It  is  true  that 
when  a  natural  object  is  intrinsically  and  habitually  defective,  it  may  very 
well  happen,  that  it  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  put  a  better 
in  its  place ;  a  measure,  however,  for  which,  in  every  case,  only  the  owner  has 
the  adequate  motive  and  authority  (comp.  Luke  xiii.  7).  But  that  this  tree, 
because  just  at  that  time  it  presented  no  fruit,  would  not  have  borne  any  in 
succeeding  years,  was  by  no  means  self-evident : — nay,  the  contrary  is  implied 
in  the  narrative,  since  the  form  in  which  the  curse  of  Jesus  is  expressed,  that 
fruit  shall  never  more  grow  on  the  tree,  presupposes,  that  without  this  curse 
the  tree  might  yet  have  been  fruitful. 

Thus  the  evil  condition  of  the  tree  was  not  habitual  but  temporary  ;  still 
further,  if  we  follow  Mark,  it  was  not  even  objective,  or  existing  intrinsically 
in  the  tree,  but  purely  subjective,  that  is,  a  result  of  the  accidental  relation  of 
the  tree  to  the  momentary  wish  and  want  of  Jesus.  For  according  to  an 
addition  which  forms  the  second  feature  peculiar  to  Mark  in  this  narrative, 
it  was  not  then  the  time  of  figs  (v.  13) ;  it  was  not  therefore  a  defect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  in  due  order,  that  this  tree,  as  well  as  others,  had  no  figs 
on  it,  and  Jesus  (in  whom  it  is  already  enough  to  excite  surprise  that  he  ex- 
]>ected  to  find  figs  on  the  tree  so  out  of  season)  might  at  least  have  reflected, 
when  he  found  none,  on  the  groundlessness  of  his  expectation,  and  have 
forborne  so  wholly  unjust  an  act  as  the  cursing  of  the  tree.  Even  some  of  the 
fathers  stumbled  at  this  addition  of  Mark's  and  felt  that  it  rendered  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus    enigmatical;*  and   to    descend  to  later  times,  Woolston's 

*  Augustin.  de  verbis  Domini  in  ev.  sec.  Joann.,  serm0  44:  Quid  arbor  fecerat^  fructum 
noH  afferendo  ?  qua  culpa  arboris  infacunditas  ? 

*  Disc  4. 

^  Grig.  Comm.  in  Matt.,  Tom.  xvi.  29 :  *0  ik  Mdptcot  dwaypatf^at  rd  «rard  rbtf  rhruf, 
dirtfupw^  Ti  wf  Tpos  TO  jtrfTov  Tpo<ri07)K€,  TOi-^ffas,  6Tt — 06  yiip  1j¥  K(up6s  <ri/ic«»'. — BI^toj  yiip 
i^  nf  el  fi^  6  Kcupbs  (t&kuw  ^,  irCft  ^\0ev  6  T.  uji  titprfyrtaw  riip  a^r^,  xal  tQs  Succduts  elxetf 
uOri'  pLtiKiri  €lf  rb»  alutwa  ix  aou  fi7)S€ls  Kapxbv  ipdy^ ;  comp.  Augustin  ut  sup.  Mark,  in  re- 
lating this  evtnt^  adds  something  which  stems  fwt  to  tally  well  with  his  statenunt,  when  he 
observes  that  it  was  not  the  season  for  figs.  It  might  be  urged :  if  it  was  not  the  season  for 
figs,  why  should  Jesus  go  and  look  for  fruit  on  the  tree,  and  how  could  he,  with  justice,  say 
to  it.  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  for  ever  ? 
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ridicule  is  not  unfounded,  when  he  says  that  if  a  Kentish  countryman  were  to 
seek  for  fruit  in  his  garden  in  spring,  and  were  to  cut  down  the  trees  which 
had  none,  he  would  be  a  common  laughing-stock.     Expositors  have  attempted 
to  free  themselves  from  the  difficulty  which  this  addition  introduces,  by  a 
motley  series  of  conjectures  and  interpretations.     One  the  one  hand,  the 
wish  that  the  perplexing  words  did  not  stand  in  the  text,  has  been  turned 
into  the  hypothesis  that  they  may  probably  be  a  subsequent  gloss.*     On  the 
other  hand,  as,  if  an  addition  of  this  kind  must  stand  there,  the  contrary 
statement,  namely,  that  it  was  then  the  time  of  figs,  were  rather  to  be  desired,  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  the  expectation  of  Jesus,  and  his  displeasure  when 
he  found  it  deceived  ;  it  has  been  attempted  in  various  ways  to  remove  the 
negative  out  of  the  proposition.      One  expedient  is  altogether  violent,  ov 
being  read  instead  of  ov,  a  point  inserted  after  ^v,  and  a  second  ^  supplied 
after  (tvkcuv,    so  that   the   translation   runs  thus  :    udi  enim  turn  versabatitr 
(Jesus),  tempus  ficuuvi  erat ; '  another  expedient,  the  transformation  of  the 
sentence  into  an  interrogatory  one,  nonne  enim^  etc.,  is  absurd.^     A  third  ex- 
pedient is  to  understand  the  words  fcaipo?  crvfcwv  as  implying  the  time  of  the  fig- 
gathering,  and  thus  to  take  Mark's  addition  as  a  statement  that  the  figs  were 
not  yet  gathered,  i.e.  were  still  on  the  trees,^  in  support  of  which  interprets 
tion,  appeal  is  made  to  the  phrase  icaipo?  t^v  Kopm^v  (Matt.  xxi.  34).    Bat 
this  expression  strictly  refers  only  to  the  antecedent  of  the  harvest,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fruits  in  the  fields  or  on  the  trees ;  when  it  stands  in  an  affirroatiTe 
proposition,  it  can  only  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  consequenty  namely, 
the  possible  gathering  of  the  fruit,  in  so  far  as  it  also  includes  the  antecedent^ 
the  existence  of  the  fruits  in  the  field  :  hence  cori  Kat/>o?  KofMroiy  can  only  mean 
thus  much  :  the  (ripe)  fruits  stand  in  the  fields,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  be 
gathered.     In  like  manner,  when  the  above  expression  stands  in  a  negative 
proposition,  the  antecedent^  the  existence  of  the  fruits  in  the  field,  on  the 
trees,  etc.,  is  primarily  denied,  that  of  the  consequent  only  secondarily  and 
by  implication  ;  thus  ovk  Icm  Kcupos  (tvkcdv,  means :  the  figs  are  not  on  the 
trees,  and  therefore  not  ready  to  be  gathered  ;  by  no  means  the  reverse :  they 
are  not  yet  gathered,  and  therefore  are  still  on  the  trees.     But  this  una- 
ampled  figure  of  speech,  by  which,  while  according  to  the  words  the  antect 
dent  is  denied,  according  to  the  sense  only  the  consequent  is  denied,  and  the 
antecedent  afi[irmed,  is  not  all  which  the  above  explanation  entails  upon  us ; 
it  also  requires  the  admission  of  another  figure  which  is  sometimes  called 
synchisis,  sometimes  hyperbaton.     For,  as  a  statement  that  the  figs  were 
then  still  on  the  trees,  the  addition  in  question  does  not  show  the  reason  why 
Jesus  found  none  on  that  tree,  but  why  he  expected  the  contrary  ;  it  on^t 
therefore,  say  the  advocates  of  this  explanation,  to  stand,  not  after  hefmi 
nothing  but  leaves^  but  after  he  camCy  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  therm; 
a  transposition,  however,  which  only  proves  that  this  whole  explanation  nu» 
counter  to  the  text.     Convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  addition  of  Mark 
denies  the  prevalence  of  circumstances  favourable  to   the  existence  of  figs 
on  that  tree,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  still  labouring  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  Jesus,  other  expositors  have  sought  to  give  to  that  negation,  instead  of  the 
general  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  right  season  of  the  year  for  figs,  a  fact  of 
which  Jesus  must  unavoidably  have  been  aware,  the  particular  sense,  that 
special  circumstances  only  not   necessarily  known   to  Jesus,  hindered  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree.     It  would  have  been  a  hindrance  altogether  special, 

*  Toupii  emendd.  in  Suidam,  i,  p.  330  f. 

*  Heinsius  and  others,  ap.  Fritzsche,  in  loc 

*  Mail  Obs.,  ib. 

*  Dahme,  in  Henke's  n.  Magazin,  2.  Bd.  2.  Heft,  s.  252.     Kuinol,  in  Marc,  p.  150 1 
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if  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  was  rooted  had  been  an  unfruitful  one  ;  hence, 
according  to  some,  the  words  Kaipo9  ovkldv  actually  signify  a  soil  favourable  to 
figsy^  Others  with  more  regard  to  the  verbal  meaning  of  icai/909,  adhere  it  is 
true  to  the  interpretation  of  it  zs  favourable  time^  but  instead  of  understandmg 
the  statement  of  Mark  universally,  as  refemng  to  a  regular,  annual  season,  in 
which  figs  were  not  to  be  obtained,  they  maintain  it  to  mean  that  that  par- 
ticular yezi  was  from  some  incidental  causes  unfavourable  to  figs.^^  But  the 
immediate  signification  of  fc(upo9  is  the  right,  in  opposition  to  the  wrong 
season,  not  a  favourable  season  as  opposed  to  an  unfavourable  one.  Now, 
when  any  one,  even  in  an  unproductive  year,  seeks  for  fruits  at  the  time  in 
which  they  are  wont  to  be  ripe,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  the  wrong  season 
for  fruit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  a  bad  year  might  be  at  once  conveyed 
by  the  statement,  that  when  the  time  for  fruit  came^  ore  ^X^cv  6  Kocpos  rcuv 
KopfKVkv^  there  was  none  to  be  found.  In  any  case,  if  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  were  unfavourable  to  figs,  a  fruit  so  abundant  in  Palestine,  Jesus  must 
almost  as  necessarily  have  known  this  as  that  it  was  the  wrong  season ;  so  that 
the  enigma  remains,  how  Jesus  could  be  so  indignant  that  the  tree  was  in  a 
condition  which,  owing  to  circumstances  known  to  him,  was  inevitable. 

But  let  us  only  remember  who  it  is  to  whom  we  owe  that  addition.  It  is 
Mark,  who,  in  his  efforts  after  the  explanatory  and  the  picturesque,  so  fre- 
quently draws  on  his  own  imagination  ;  and  in  doing  this,  as  it  has  been  long 
ago  perceived,  and  as  we  also  have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing 
on  our  way,  he  does  not  always  go  to  work  in  the  most  considerate  manner. 
Thus,  here,  he  is  arrested  by  the  first  striking  particular  that  presents  itself, 
namely,  that  the  tree  was  without  fruit,  and  hastens  to  furnish  the  explana- 
tion, that  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs,  not  observing  that  while  he  accounts 
physically  for  the  barrenness  of  the  tree,  he  makes  the  conduct  of  Jesus 
morally  inexplicable.  Again,  the  above-mentioned  divergency  from  Matthew 
in  relation  to  the  time  within  which  the  tree  withered,  far  from  evincing  more 
authentic  information,^*  or  a  tendency  to  the  natural  explanation  of  the 
marvellous  on  the  part  of  Mark,  is  only  another  product  of  the  same  drama- 
tising effort  as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  above  addition.  The  idea  of  a 
tree  suddenly  withering  at  a  word,  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  perfectly  to 
fashion ;  whereas  it  cannot  be  called  a  bad  dramatic  contrivance,  to  lay  the 
process  of  withering  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  make  the  result  be  first 
noticed  by  the  subsequent  passers  by.  For  the  rest,  in  the  assertion  that  it 
was  then  (a  few  days  before  Easter)  no  time  for  figs,  Mark  is  so  far  right,  as 
it  regards  the  conditions  of  climate  in  Palestine,  that  at  so  early  a  time  of  the 
year  the  new  figs  of  the  season  were  not  yet  ripe,  for  the  early  fig  or  boccore 
is  not  ripe  until  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  June ;  while  the  proper 
fig,  the  kermus,  ripens  only  in  the  month  of  August  On  the  other  hand, 
there  might  about  Easter  still  be  met  with  here  and  there,  hanging  on  the 
tree,  the  third  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  the  late  kermus,  which  had  remained  from 
the  previous  autumn,  and  through  the  winter  :  ^^  as  we  read  in  Josephus  that 
a  part  of  Palestine  (the  shores  of  the  Galilean  sea,  more  fruitful,  certainly, 
than  the  country  around  Jerusalem,  where  the  history  in  question  occurred, 
produces  figs  uninterruptedly  during  ten  months  of  the  year^  ovkov  hUa  firjalv 
a&aAcrirT(0S  xofjfrjyti.^^ 

**  Vid.  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

^'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  3,  a,  s.  175 ;  Olshausen,  b,  Comm.  i,  &  782. 
^*  As  SiefTeit  thinks,  Ueb«r  den  Urspr.,  s.  113  if.     Compare  my  reviews,  in  the  Charak- 
teristiken  und  Kritiken,  s.  272. 

'*  Vid.  Paulns,  ut  sup.  s.  168  f.  ;  Winer,  b.  Realw.  d.  A.  Feigenbaum. 
>«  BeU.  Jad.  III.  x.  8. 
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But  even  when  we  have  thus  set  aside  this  perplexing  addition  of  Mark's, 
that  the  tree  was  not  really  defective,  but  only  appeared  so  to  Jesus  in  con- 
sequence of  an  erroneous  expectation  :  there  still  subsists,  even  according  to 
Matthew,  the  incongruity  that  Jesus  appears  to  have  destroyed  a  natund 
object  on  account  of  a  deficiency  which  might  possibly  be  merely  tem- 
porary.    He  cannot  have  been  prompted  to  this  by  economical  considera- 
tions, since  he  was  not  the  owner  of  the  tree ;  still  less  can  he  have  been 
actuated  by  moral  views,  in  relation  to  an  inanimate  object  of  nature ;  hence 
the  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  substituting  the  disciples  as  the  proper 
object  on  which  Jesus  here  intended  to  act,  and  of  regarding  the  tree,  and 
what  Jesus  does  to  it,  as  a  mere  means  to  his  ultimate  design.     This  is  the 
symbolical  interpretation,  by  which  first  the  fathers  of  the  charch,  and  of 
late  the  majority  of  orthodox  theologians  among  the  modems,  have  thought 
to  free  Jesus  from  the  charge  of  an  unsuitable  action.     According  to  them, 
anger  towards  the  tree  which  presented  nothing  to  appease  his  hunger,  was 
not  the  feeling  of  Jesus,  in  performing  this  action ;  his  object  not  simply  the 
extermination  of  the  unifruitful  plant :  on  the  contrary,  he  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  the  occasion  of  finding  a  barren  tree,  in  order  to  impress  a  troth 
on  his  disciples  more  vividly  and  indelibly  than  by  words.     This  truth  may 
either  be  conceived  under  a  special  form,  namely,  that  the  Jewish  natioD 
which  persisted  in  rendering  no  pleasing  fruit  to  God  and  to  the  Messiah, 
would  be  destroyed ;  or  under  the  general  form,  that  every  one  who  was  as 
destitute  of  good  works  as  this  tree  was  of  fhiit,  had  to  look  forward  to  a 
similar  condemnation.^^     Other  commentators  however  with  reason  maintain, 
that  if  Jesus  had  had  such  an  end  in  view  in  the  action,    he  must  in  some 
way  have  explained  himself  on  the  subject ;  for  if  an  elucidation  was  necessary 
when  he  delivered  a  parable,  it  was  the  more  indispensable  when  he  per- 
formed a  symbolical  action,  in  proportion  as  this,  without  such  an  indica- 
tion of  an  object  lying  beyond  itself,  was  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
object  in  itself ;  ^^  it  is  true  that,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  Jesus  probably  enlarged  on  what  he  had  done,  for  the  instruction  of  bis 
disciples,  but  that  the  narrators,  content  with  the  miracle,  have  omitted  the 
illustrative  discourse.    If  however  Jesus  gave  an  interpretation  of  his  act  in  the 
alleged  symbolical  sense,  the  Evangelists  have  not  merely  been  silent  con- 
cerning this  discourse,  but  have  inserted  a  false  one  in  its  place ;  for  thef 
represent  Jesus,  after  his  procedure  with  respect  to  the  tree,  not  as  being 
silent,  but  as  giving,  in  answer  to  an  expression  of  astonishment  on  the  pait 
of  his  disciples,  an  explanation  which  is  not  the  above  symbolical  one,  but  a 
different,  nay,  an  opposite  one.  For  when  Jesus  says  to  them  that  they  need  not 
wonder  at  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  since  with  only  a  little  faith  they  will 
be  able  to  effect  yet  greater  things,  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on  his  ageoq  in 
the  matter,  not  on  the  condition  and  the  fate  of  the  tree  as  a  symbol :  ther^ 
fore,  if  his  design  turned  upon  the  latter,  he  would  have  spoken  to  his  dis- 
ciples so  as  to  contravene  that  design  ;  or  rather,  if  he  so  spoke,  that  cannot 
have  been  his  design.     For  the  same  reason,  falls  also  Sieffert's  totally  unsup- 
ported hypothesis,  that  Jesus,  not  indeed  after,  but  before  that  act,  when  on 
the  way  to  the  fig-tree,  had  held  a  conversation  with  his  disciples  on  tbe 
actual  condition  and  future  lot  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  to  this  con- 
versation the  symbolical  cursing  of  the  tree  was  a  mere  key-stone,  which 
explained   itself:  for  all  comprehension  of  the  act  in  question  which  that 


**  Ullman,  iiber  die  Unsiindlichkeit  Jesu,  in  his  Studien,  I,  s.  50;  Sieffiert,  nl  sop*^ 

~  "  ■  "      378. 

iffert,  utsup. 


'    uiinian,  uucr  uic    uiiaunuiicuKcii  jesu,   in   1115  oiut 
iij  ff.  ;  Olshausen,  i,  s.  783  f. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  378. 
^^  Paulas,  ut  sup.  s.  170  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  §  128  ;  also  Sic 
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introduction  might  have  facilitated,  must,  especially  in  that  age  when  there  was 
so  strong  a  bias  towards  the  miraculous,  have  been  again  obliterated  by  the 
subsequent  declaration  of  Jesus,  which  regarded  only  the  miraculous  side  of 
the  fact.  Hence  Ullmann  has  judged  rightly  in  preferring  to  the  symbolical 
interpretation,  although  he  considers  it  admissible,  another  which  had  pre- 
viously been  advanced :  ^^  namely,  that  Jesus  by  this  miracle  intended  to 
give  his  followers  a  new  proof  of  his  perfect  power,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  confidence  in  him  under  the  approaching  perils.  Or  rather,  as  a  special 
reference  to  coming  trial  is  nowhere  exhibited,  and  as  the  words  of  Jesus 
contain  nothing  which  he  had  not  already  said  at  an  earlier  period 
(Matt.  xvii.  20;  Luke  xvii.  6),  Fritzsche  is  more  correct  in  expressing  the 
view  of  the  Evangelists  quite  generally,  thus :  Jesus  used  his  displeasure  at 
the  unfruitfulness  of  the  tree,  as  an  occasion  for  performing  a  miracle,  the 
object  of  which  was  merely  the  general  one  of  all  his  miracles,  namely  to 
attest  his  Messiahship.^®  Hence  Euthymius  speaks  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
the  narrators,  as  described  by  Fritzsche,^®  when  he  forbids  all  investigation 
into  the  special  end  of  the  action,  and  exhorts  the  reader  only  to  look  at  it 
in  general  as  a  miracle.^  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  hence  that  we 
too  should  refrain  from  all  reflection  on  the  subject,  and  believingly  receive 
the  miracle  without  further  question ;  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  avoid 
observing,  that  the  particular  miracle  which  we  have  now  before  us,  does  not 
admit  of  being  explained  as  a  real  act  of  Jesus,  either  upon  the  general 
ground  of  performing  miracles,  or  from  any  peculiar  object  or  motive  what- 
ever. Far  from  this,  it  is  in  every  respect  opposed  both  to  his  theory  and  his 
prevailing  practice,  and  on  this  account,  even  apart  from  the  question  of  its 
physical  possibility,  must  be  pronounced  more  decidedly,  than  any  other,  to 
be  such  a  miracle  as  Jesus  cannot  really  have  performed. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  however,  to  adduce  positive  proof  of  Ihe  existence 
of  such  causes  as,  even  without  historical  foundation,  might  give  rise  to  a 
narrative  of  this  kind.  Now  in  our  usual  source,  the  Old  Testament,  we  do, 
indeed,  find  many  figurative  discourses  and  narratives  about  trees,  and  fig- 
trees  in  particular ;  but  none  which  has  so  specific  an  affinity  to  our  narrative, 
that  we  could  say  the  latter  is  an  imitation  of  it.  But  we  need  not  search 
long  in  the  New  Testament,  before  we  find,  first  in  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  iii.  10),  then  in  that  of  Jesus  (vii.  19),  the  apothegm  of  the  tree, 
which,  because  it  bears  no  good  fruit,  is  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire ; 
and  further  on  (Luke  xiii.  6  ff.)  this  theme  is  dilated  into  the  fictitious  history 
of  a  man  who  for  three  years  in  vain  seeks  for  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  his  vine- 
yard, and  on  this  account  determines  to  cut  it  down,  but  that  the  gardener 
intercedes  for  another  year's  respite.  It  was  already  an  idea  of  some  fathers 
of  the  church,  that  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  was  only  the  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree  carried  out  into  action.^^  It  is  true  that  they  held  this  opinion 
in  the  sense  of  the  explanation  before  cited,  namely,  that  Jesus  himself,  as  he 
had  previously  exhibited  the  actual  condition  and  the  approaching  catastrophe 

*'  Heydenreich,  in  the  Theol.  Nachrichten,  1814,  Mai.,  s.  121  ff. 

*•  Comm.  in  MaU.  p.  637. 

*'  Comm.,  in  Marc.  p.  481 :  Male — t/v.  dd.  in  €0  haserunt^  quod  Jesus  sine  ratiotu  innocentem 
ficum  aridam  reddidisse  videretur^  mirisque  arguiiis  usi  sunt^  ut  aliquod  hujus  ret  consilium 
fuisse  ostenderent.  Nimirum  apostolic  evangelista  et  otnnes  primi  temporis  Christianiy  qua 
erant  ingeniorum  simplicitaiet  quid  auantumque  Jesus  porteniose  fecisse  dicer eiur^  curarunt 
tantummodoj  non  quod  Jesu  in  edendo  miraculo  consilium  fuerit^  subiiliter  et  argute  quasi 
verunt. 

^^  Mf)  AKpipdKoyoD  diarl  Terifubfrfrai  r6  <p\nbvy  ivalriov  6v'  dXXd  fxi^ov  6pa  t6  OaOfiUt  Kal 
$aOfia^€  rbv  davfiaTouprybw. 

'*  Ambrosias,  Comm.  in  Luc,  in  loc.     Neander  adopts  this  opinion,  ut  sup. 
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of  the  Jewish  people  in  a  figurative  discourse,  intended  on  the  occasion  in 
question  to  represent  them  by  a  symbolical  action  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  inconceivable.     Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  conjecturing,  that  we  have 
before  us  one  and  the  same  theme  under  three  different  modifications  :  first, 
in  the  most  concentrated  form,  as  an  apothegm ;  then  expanded   into  a 
parable  ;  and  lastly  realized  as  a  history.     But  we  do  not  suppose  that  what 
Jesus  twice  described  in  words,  he  at  length  represented  by  an  action ;  in 
our  opinion,  it  was  tradition  which  converted  what  it  met  with  as  an  apothegm 
and  a  parable  into  a  real  incident.     That  in  the  real  history  the  end  of  the 
tree  is  somewhat  different  from  that  threatened  in  the  apothegm  and  parable, 
namely,  withering  instead  of  being  cut  down,  need  not  amount  to  a  difficulty. 
For  had  the  parable  once  become  a  real  history,  with  Jesus  for  its  subject, 
and  consequently  its  whole  didactic  and  symbolical  significance  passed  into 
the  external  act,  then  must  this,  if  it  were  to  have  any  weight  and  interest, 
take  the  form  of  a  miracle,  and  the  natural  destruction  of  the  tree  by  means 
of  the  axe  must  be  transformed  into  an  immediate  withering  on  the  word  of 
Jesus.     It  is  true  that  there  seems  to  be  the  very  same  objection  to  this  con- 
ception of  the  narrative  which  allows  its  inmost  kernel  to  be  symbolical,  as  to 
the  one  above  considered ;  namely,  that  it  is  contravened  by  the  words  of 
Jesus  which  are  appended  to  the  narrative.     But  on  our  view  of  the  gospel 
histories  we  are  warranted  to  say,  that  with  the  transformation  of  the  parable 
into  a  history,  its  original  sense  also  was  lost,  and  as  the  miracle  began  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  pith  of  the  matter,  that  discourse  on  miracdous 
power  and  faith,  was  erroneously  annexed  to  it.     Even  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance that  led  to  the  selection  of  the  saying  about  the  removal  of  the 
mountain  for  association  with   the  narrative  of  the  fig-tree,  may  be  shown 
with  probability.     The  power  of  faith,  which   is  here  represented  by  an 
effectual  command  to  a  mountain :  Be  thou  removed  and  be  thou  cast  into 
the  sea^  is  elsewhere  (Luke  xvii.  6)  symbolized  by  an  equally  effectual  com- 
mand to  a  species  of  fig-tree  (crvica/xivos) :  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root, 
and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea.     Hence  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  so  soon 
as  its  withering  was  conceived  to  be  an  effect  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
Jesus,  brought  to  mind  the  tree  or  the  mountain  which  was  to  be  transported 
by  the  miraculous  power  of  faith,  and  this  saying  became  app>ended  to  that 
fact     Thus,  in  this  instance,  praise  is  due  to  the  third  gospel  for  having  pre- 
served to  us  the  parable  of  the  barren  crv/c^,  and  the  apothegm  of  the  avKofuiw 
to  be  transplanted  by  faith,  distinct  and  pure,  each  in  its  original  form  and 
significance ;  while  the  two  other  synoptists  have  transformed  the  parahle 
into  a  history,  and  have  misapplied  the  apothegm  (in  a  somewhat  altered 
form)  to  a  false  explanation  of  that  pretended  history.** 

^  Conceptions  of  the  narrative  in  the  main  accordant  with  that  here  given,  may  be  fonod 
in  Dc  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  176  f.  ;  i,  2,  s.  174  f.,  and  Weisse,  die  evang.  Gesch.. 
I,  s.  576  f. 
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THE   TRANSFIGURATION   OF   JESUS   CONSIDERED   AS   A    MIRACULOUS    EXTERNAL 

EVENT. 

The  history  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mountain  could  not  be 
ranged  with  the  narratives  of  miracles  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  ;  not 
only  because  it  relates  to  a  miracle  which  took  place  in  Jesus  instead  of  a 
miracle  performed  by  him ;  but  also  because  it  has  the  character  of  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  on  the  score  of  resemblance  could  only  be  associ- 
ated with  the  baptism  and  resurrection.  Hence  Herder  has  correctly  desig- 
nated these  three  events  as  the  three  luminous  points  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  attest  his  heavenly  mission.^ 

According  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  glance  at  the  synoptical 
narrative  (Matt  xvii.  i  ff. ;  Mark  ix.  2  ff.  ;  Luke  ix.  28  ff.) — for  the  history  is 
not  found  in  the  fourth  gospel — we  have  here  a  real,  external,  and  miraculous 
event.  Jesus,  six  or  eight  days  after  the  first  announcement  of  his  passion, 
ascends  a  mountain  with  his  three  most  confidential  disciples,  who  are  there 
witnesses  how  all  at  once  his  countenance,  and  even  his  clothes,  are  illumin- 
ated with  supernatural  splendour ;  how  two  venerable  forms  from  the  realm 
of  spirits,  Moses  and  Elias,  appear  talking  with  him ;  and  lastly,  how  a 
heavenly  voice,  out  of  the  bright  cloud,  declares  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
to  whom  they  are  to  give  ear. 

These  few  points  in  the  history  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions,  by  the 
collection  of  which  Gabler  has  done  a  meritorious  service.^  In  relation  to 
each  of  the  three  phases  of  the  event — the  light,  the  apparition  of  the  dead, 
and  the  voice — both  its  possibility,  and  the  adequacy  of  its  object,  may  be 
the  subject  of  question.  First,  whence  came  the  extraordinary  light  with 
which  Jesus  was  invested  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  metamorphosis  of 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  (/xerafiopffxadrj  lynrpoa-Btv  avrSsv) :  now  this  would  appear  to 
imply,  not  a  mere  illumination  from  without,  but  an  irradiation  from  within, 
a  transient  effulgence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  beams  of  the  divine  glory  through 
the  veil  of  humanity.  Thus  Olshausen  regards  this  event  as  an  important 
crisis  in  the  process  of  purification  and  glorification,  through  which  he  sup- 
poses the  corporeality  of  Jesus  to  have  passed,  during  his  whole  life  up  to  the 

^  Vom  Erloser  der  Menschen  nach  unsern  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  s.  1 14. 
'  In  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  his  neuesten  theol.  Journal,  I.  Bd. 
5.  Stiick,  s.  517  AT.     Comp.  Bauer,  hebr.  Mythol.  2,  s.  233  ff. 
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time  of  his  ascension.'*     But  without  here  dilating  further  on  our  previous 
arguments,  that  either  Jesus  was  no  real  man,  or  the  purification  which  he 
underwent  during  his  life,  must  have  consisted  in  something  else  than  the 
illumination  and  subtilization  of  his  body ;  it  is  in  no  case  to  be  conceived 
how  his  clothes,  as  well  as  his  body,  could  participate  in  such  a  process  of 
transfiguration.     If,  on  this  account,  it  be  rather  preferred  to  suppose  an 
illumination  from  without,  this  would  not  be  a  metamorphosis,  which  however 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Evangelists  :  so  that  no  consistent  conception  can  be 
formed  of  this  scene,  unless  indeed  we  choose,  with  Olshausen,  to  include 
both  modes,  and  think  of  Jesus  as  both  radiating,  and  irradiated.     But  even 
supposing  this  illumination  possible,  there  still  remains  the  question,  what 
purpose  could  it  serve  ?    The  answer  which  most  immediately  suggests  itsdf 
is  :  to  glorify  Jesus  ;  but  compared  with  the  spiritual  glory  which  Jesus  created 
for  himself  by  word  and  deed,  this '  physical  glorification,  consisting  in  the 
investing  of  his  body  with  a  brilliant  light,  must  appear  very  insignificant,  nay, 
almost  childish.     If  it  be  said  that,  nevertheless,  such  a  mode  of  glorifying 
Jesus  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  weak  faith  :  we  reply  that  in  that 
case,  it  must  have  been  effected  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  or  at  least 
before  the  entire  circle  of  the  disciples,  not  surely  before  just  the  select  three 
who  were  spiritually  the  strongest ;  still  less  would  these  few  eye-witnesses 
have  been   prohibited  from  communicating  the  event  precisely  during  the 
most  critical  period,  namely,  until  after  the  resurrection. — These  two  questions 
apply  with  enhanced  force  to  the  second  feature  in  our  history,  the  apparition 
of  the  two  dead  men.     Can  departed  souls  become  visible  to  the  living  ?  and 
if,  as  it  appears,  the  two  men  of  God  presented  themselves  in  their  former 
bodies,  only  transfigured,  whence  had  they  these — according  to  biblical  ideas 
— before  the  universal  resurrection?     Certainly  in  relation  to  Elijah,  who 
went  up  to  heaven  without  laying  aside  his  body,  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great; 
Moses,  however,  died,  and  his  corpse  was  buried.     But  further,  to  what  end 
are  we  to  suppose  that  these  two  illustrious  dead  appeared  ?    The  evangelical 
narrative,  by  representing  the  forms  as  talking  with  Jesus,  o-vXAoXowrcs  t«  X, 
seems  to  place  the  object  of  their  appearance  in  Jesus  ;  and  if  Luke  be  cor- 
rect, it  had  reference  more  immediately  to  the  approaching  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus.     But  they  could  not  have  made  the  first  announcement  of 
these  events  to  him,  for,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  synop- 
tists,  he  had  himself  predicted  them  a  week  before  (Matt  xvi.  21  paralL). 
Hence  it  is  conjectured,  that  Moses  and  Elias  only  informed  Jesus  more 
minutely   concerning   the    particular  circumstances   and   conditions   of  his 
death  :  ^  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  accordant  with  the  position  whidi 
the  gospels  assign  to  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  ancient  prophets,  that  he  should 
have  needed  instruction  from  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  had  al- 
ready foretold  his  passion  so  circumstantially,  that  the  more  special  revelations 
from  the  world  of  spirits  could  only  have  referred  to  the  particulars  of  his 
being  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  spitting  in  his  face,  of  which  he  docs 
not  speak  till  a  subsequent  occasion  (Matt.  xx.  19 ;  Mark  x.  34).     If,  how- 
ever, it  be  suggested,  that  the  communication  to  be  made  to  Jesus  consisted 
not  so  much  in  information,  as  in  the  conferring  of  strength  for  his  approacb* 
ing  sufferings  :  we  submit  that  at  this  period  there  is  not  yet  any  trace  of  a 
state  of  mind  in  Jesus,  which  might  seem  to  demand  assistance  of  this  kind; 
while  for  his  later  sufferings  this  early  strengthening  did  not  suffice,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  Gethsemane  a  new  impartation  is  necessary. 

•  Bibl.  Comm.  I,  s.  534  f. 

*  Olshausen,  ut  sup.  s.  537. 
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Thus  we  are  driven,  though  already  in  opposition  to  the  text,  to  try  whether 
we  cannot  give  the  appearance  a  relation  to  the  disciples ;  but  first,  the  object 
of  strengthening  faith  is  too  general  to  be  the  motive  of  so  special  a  dispensa- 
tion ;  secondly,  Jesus,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  must  on  this  supposi- 
tion have  falsely  expounded  the  principle  of  the  divine  government  in  this 
respect,  for  he  there  says  that  he  who  will  not  hear  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets, — and  how  much  more  he  who  will  not  hear  the  present  Christ  ? 
— would  not  be  brought  to  believe,  though  one  should  return  to  him  from 
the  dead  :  whence  it  must  be  inferred  that  such  an  apparition,  at  least  to  that 
end,  is  not  permitted  by  God.  The  more  special  object,  of  convincing  the 
disciples  that  the  doctrine  and  fate  of  Jesus  were  in  accordance  with  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  had  been  already  partly  attained  ;  and  it  was  not  completely 
attained  until  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit :  the  transfiguration  not  having  formed  any  epoch  in  their  en- 
lightenment on  this  subject — Lastly,  the  voice  out  of  the  bright  cloud  (with- 
out doubt  the  Shechinah)  is,  like  that  at  the  baptism,  a  divine  voice :  but 
what  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  must  that  be,  which 
admits  the  possibility  of  real,  audible  speech  on  his  part !  Or  if  it  be  said, 
that  a  communication  of  God  to  the  spiritual  ear,  is  alone  spoken  of  here,^ 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  is  reduced  to  a  vision,  and  we  are  suddenly 
transported  to  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 


§  io6. 

THE    NATURAL   EXPLANATION   OF  THE   NARRATIVE   IN    VARIOUS    FORMS. 

It  has  been  sought  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  opinion  which 
regards  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  as  not  only  a  miraculous,  but  also  an 
external  event,  by  confining  the  entire  incident  to  the  internal  experience  of 
the  parties  concerned.  In  adopting  this  position,  the  miraculous  is  not  at 
once  relinquished ;  it  is  only  transferred  to  the  internal  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  as  being  thus  more  simple  and  conceivable.  Accordingly  it  is 
supposed,  that  by  divine  influence  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  three  apostles, 
and  probably  also  of  Jesus  himself,  was  exalted  to  a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which 
they  either  actually  entered  into  intercourse  with  the  higher  world,  or  were 
able  to  shadow  forth  its  forms  to  themselves  in  the  most  vivid  manner  ;  that 
is,  the  event  is  regarded  as  a  vision.^  But  the  chief  support  of  this  interpre- 
tation, namely,  that  Matthew  himself,  by  the  expression  opaficu,  vision  (v.  9), 
describes  the  event  as  merely  subjective  and  visionary,  gives  way  so  soon  as 
it  is  remembered,  that  neither  is  there  anything  in  the  signification  of  the 
word  opafia  which  determines  it  to  refer  to  what  is  merely  mental,  nor  is  it 
exclusively  so  applied  even  in  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  for  we 
also  find  it,  as  in  Actsvii.  31,  used  to  denote  something  perceived  externally.* 
As  regards  the  fact  itself,  it  is  improbable,  and  at  least  without  scriptural  pre- 
cedent, that  several  persons,  as,  here,  three  or  four,  should  have  had  the  same 
very  complex  vision ;  ^  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  on  this  view  of  the 
subject  also,  the  whole  difficult  question  recurs  concerning  the  utility  of  such 
a  miraculous  dispensation. 

'  Olshausen,  i,  s.  539';  comp.  s.  178. 

*  Thus  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion,  iv.  22  ;  Herder,  ut  sup.  115  f.,  with  whom  also  Gratz  agrees. 
Comm.  z.  Matth.  2,  s.  163  f.,  169. 

'  Comp.  Fritzscbe,  in  Matth.,  p.  552 ;  Olshausen,  i,  s.  523. 

*  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 
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To  avoid  the  above  difficulty,  others,  still  confining  the  event  to  the  in- 
ternal experience  of  the  parties,  regard  it  as  the  product  of  a  natural  activity 
of  soul,  and  thus  explain  the  whole  as  a  dreara.*     During  or  after  a  prayer 
offered  by  Jesus,  or  by  themselves,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  Moses  and 
Elias,  and  their  advent  as  messianic  forerunners  desired,  the  three  disciples, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  slept,  and  (the  two  names  mentioned  by  Jesos 
yet  sounding  in  their  ears)  dreamed  that  Moses  and  Elias  were  present,  and 
that  Jesus  conversed  with  them  :  an  illusion  which  continued  during  the  first 
confused  moments  after  their  awaking.     As  the  former  explanation  rests  on 
the  opafia  of  Matthew,  so  it  is  alleged  in  support  of  this,  that  Luke  describes 
the  disciples  as  Aeavy  with  sleep,  ^€fiafyqfjL€yoi  virvo),  and  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  scene  as  fulfy  awake,  BLayprjyofnj<ravT€^  (v.  32),     The  hold  which  Ae 
third  Evangelist  here  presents  to  the  natural  explanation,  has  been  made  a 
reason  for  assigning  to  his  narrative  an  important  superiority  over  that  of  the 
two  other  Evangelists ;   recent  critics  pronouncing  tliat  by  this  and  other 
particulars,  which  bring  the  event  nearer  to  natural  possibility,  the  account  in 
Luke  evinces  itself  to  be  the  original,  while  that  of  Matthew,  by  its  omissioQ 
of  those  particulars,  is  proved  to  be  the  traditionary  one,  since  with  the  eager- 
ness for  the  miraculous  which  characterized  that  age,  no  one  would  fabricate 
particulars  calculated  to  diminish  the  miracle,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sleepi- 
ness of  the  disciples.^    This  mode  of  conclusion  we  also  should  be  obliged  ta 
adopt,  if  in  reality  the  above  features  could  only  be  understood  in  the  spirit 
of  the  natural  interpretation.     But  we  have  only  to  recollect  how  in  another 
scene,  wherein  the  sufferings,  which  according  to  Luke  were  announced  at 
the  transfiguration,  began  to  be  accomplished,  and  wherein,  according  to  the 
same  Evangelist,  Jesus  likewise  held  communication  with  a  heavenly  appari- 
tion, namely,  in  Gethsemane,  the  disciples,  in  all  the  synoptical  gospels,  again 
appear  as/ee/^,  Ka^cvSovrcs  (Matt.  xxvi.  40  parall.).     If  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
merely  external,  formal  resemblance  of  the  two  scenes,  might  cause  a  narrator 
to  convey  the  trait  of  the  slumber  into  the  history  of  the  transfiguration,  there 
is  a  yet  stronger  probability  that  the  internal  import  of  the  trait  might  appear 
to  him  appropriate  to  this  occasion  also,  for  the  sleeping  of  the  disciples  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  master  was  going  through  his  most  critical  ex- 
perience, exhibits  their  infinite  distance  from  him,  their  inability  to  attain  his 
exalted  level ;  the  prophet,  the  recipient  of  a  revelation,  is  among  ordinary 
men  like  a  watcher  among  the  sleeping  :  hence  it  followed,  of  course,  that  as 
in  the  deepest  suffering,  so  here  also  in  the  highest  glorification  of  Jesus,  the 
disciples  should  be  represented  as  heavy  with  sleep.     Thus  this  ptarticular,  so 
far  from  furnishing  aid  to  the  natural  explanation,  is  rather  intended  by  a 
contrast  to  heighten  the  miracle  which  took  place  in  Jesus.     We  are,  ther^ 
fore,  no  longer  warranted  in  regardiifg  the  narrative  in  Luke  as  the  original 
one,  and  in  building  an  explanation  of  the  event  on  his  statement ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  consider  that  addition,  in  connexion  with  the  one  already  men- 
tioned (v.  31),  a  sign  that  his  account  is  a  traditionary  and  embellished  one,* 
and  must  rather  adhere  to  that  of  the  two  other  Evangelists. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  transfiguration 
only  a  natural  dream  of  the  apostles,  fail  as  to  its  main  support,  but  it  has 

**  Rau,  symbola  ad  illustrandam  Evv.  de  metamorphosi  J.  Chr.  narrationem ;  Gabler,  at 
sttD.  s.  539  ff.  ;  Kuinol,  Comm.  z.  Matth.  p.  459  ff.  ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  474  f. 

*  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  319  ;  Schleiermacher,  uber  den  Lukas,  s.  148 1 ;  0(HBp> 
also  Koster,  Immanuel,  s.  60  f. 

®  Bauer  has  discerned  this,  ut  sup.  s.  237  ;  Fritzsche,  p.  556 ;  De  Wette,  exeg.  Hiadb* 
It  2,  s.  56  f.  ;  Weisse,  die  evang.  Gesch.  i,  s.  536 ;  and  Paulas  also  p«rtly,  exeg.  Handb. 
2,  s.  447  f. 
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besides  a  multitude  of  internal  difficulties.  It  presupposes  only  the  three 
disciples  to  have  been  dreaming,  leaving  Jesus  awake,  and  thus  not  included 
in  the  illusion.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evangelical  narrative  implies  that 
Jesus  as  well  as  the  disciples  saw  the  appearance ;  and  what  is  still  more 
decisive,  had  the  whole  been  a  mere  dream  of  the  disciples,  he  could  not 
afterwards  have  said  to  them  :  Tdl  the  vision  to  no  many  since  by  these  words 
he  must  have  confirmed  in  them  the  belief  that  they  had  witnessed  something 
special  and  miraculous.  Supposing  however  that  Jesus  had  no  share  in  the 
dream,  it  still  remains  altogether  unexampled,  that  three  persons  should  in  a 
natural  manner  have  had  the  same  dream  at  the  same  time.  This  the  friends 
of  the  above  interpretation  have  perceived,  and  hence  have  supposed  that  the 
ardent  Peter,  who  indeed  is  the  only  speaker,  alone  had  the  dream,  but  that 
the  narrators,  by  a  synecdoche  attributed  to  all  the  disciples  what  in  fact 
happened  only  to  one.  But  from  the  circumstance  that  Peter  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  is  the  spokesman,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  alone  had  the 
vision,  and  the  contrary  can  by  no  figure  of  speech  be  removed  from  the  clear 
words  of  the  Evangelists.  But  the  explanation  in  question  still  more  plainly 
betrays  its  inadequacy.  Not  only  does  it  require,  as  already  noticed,  that  the 
audible  utterance  of  the  name  of  Moses  and  Ellas  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  should 
be  blended  with  the  dream  of  the  disciples  ;  but  it  also  calls  in  the  aid  of  a 
storm,  which  by  its  flashes  of  lightning  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  in  them 
to  the  idea  of  supernatural  splendour,  by  its  peals  of  thunder,  to  that  of  con- 
versation and  heavenly  voices,  and  to  have  held  them  in  this  delusion  even 
for  some  time  after  they  awaked.  But,  according  to  Luke,  it  was  on  the 
waking  of  the  disciples  (Stay^ji/yo/MTo-an-cs  3c  cTSok  k.  t.  \.)  that  they  saw  the 
two  men  standing  by  Jesus  :  this  does  not  look  like  a  mere  illusion  protracted 
from  a  dream  into  waking  moments ;  hence  Kuinol  introduces  the  further 
supposition,  that,  while  the  disciples  slept,  there  came  to  Jesus  two  unknown 
men,  whom  they,  in  awaking,  connected  with  their  dream,  and  mistook  for 
Moses  and  Elias.  By  giving  this  turn  to  the  circumstances,  all  those  occur- 
rences which  on  the  interpretation  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  dream, 
should  be  regarded  as  mere  mental  conceptions,  are  again  made  external 
realities  :  for  the  idea  of  supernatural  brilliancy  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  idea  of  voices,  by  thunder,  and  lastly,  the 
idea  of  two  persons  in  company  with  Jesus,  by  the  actual  presence  of  two 
unknown  individuals.  All  this  the  disciples  could  properly  perceive  only 
when  they  were  awake ;  and  hence  the  supposition  of  a  dream  falls  to  the 
ground  as  superfluous. 

Therefore,  since  this  interpretation,  by  still  retaining  a  thread  of  connexion 
between  the  alleged  character  of  the  event  and  a  mental  condition,  has  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  making  three  partake  in  the  same  dream,  it  is  better 
entirely  to  break  this  thread,  and  restore  all  to  the  external  world :  so  that  we 
now  have  a  natural  external  occurrence  before  us,  as  in  the  first  instance  we 
had  a  supernatural  one.  Something  objective  presented  itself  to  the  disciples  ; 
thus  it  is  explained  how  it  could  be  perceived  by  several  at  once  :  they  deceived 
themselves  when  awake  as  to  what  they  saw ;  this  was  natural,  because  they 
were  all  born  within  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  were  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
and  in  the  same  situation.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  essential  fact  in 
the  scene  on  the  mountain,  is  a  secret  interview  which  Jesus  had  preconcerted, 
and  with  a  view  to  which  he  took  with  him  the  three  most  confidential  of  his 
disciples.  Who  the  tWo  men  were  with  whom  Jesus  held  this  interview, 
Paulus  does  not  venture  to  determine;  Kuinol  conjectures  that' they  were 
secret  adherents  of  the  same  kind  as  Nicodemus ;  according  to  Venturini, 
they  were  Essenes,  secret  allies  of  Jesus.     Before  these  were  arrived,  Jesus 
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prayed,  and  the  disciples,  not  being  invited  to  join,  slept ;  for  the  sleep 
noticed  by  LukCj  though  it  were  dreamless,  is  gladly  retained  in  this  inter- 
pretation,  since  a  delusion  appears  more  probable  in  the  case  of  persons  just 
awaking.     On  hearing  strange  voices  talking  with  Jesus,  they  awake,  see  Jesus, 
who  probably  stood  on  a  higher  point  of  the  mountain  than  they,  enveloped 
in  unwonted  brilliancy,  proceeding  from  the  first  rays  of  morning,  which,  per- 
haps reflected  from  a  sheet  of  snow,  fell  on  Jesus,  but  were  mistaken  by  them 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment  for  a  supernatural  illumination  ;  they  percdve 
the  two  men,  whom,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  the  drowsy  Peter,  and  after 
him  the  rest,  take  for  Moses  and  Elias ;  their  astonishment  increases  when 
they  see  the  two  unknown  individuals  disappear  in  a  bright  morning  dead, 
which  descends  as  they  are  in  the  act  of  departing,  and  hear  one  of  them  pro- 
nounce out  of  the  cloud  the  words  :  ovtos  iariv  k.  t.  X.,  which  they  under 
these  circumstances  unavoidably  regard  as  a  voice  from  heaven.^     This  ex- 
planation, which  even  Schleiermacher  is  inclined  to  favour,®  is  supposed,  like 
the  former,  to  find  a  special  support  in  Luke,  because  in  this  Evangelist  the 
assertion  that  the  two  men  are  Moses  and  Elias,  is  much  less  confident^ 
expressed  than  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  more  as  a  mere  notion  of  the 
drowsy  Peter.     For  while  the  two  first  Evangelists  directly  say :  tt^BtfW 
avToU  MoKT^  K€u  *HA.ta9  (f/iere  appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias)^  Luke 
more  warily,  as  it  seems,  speaks  of  av3pcs  Svo,  oirtvc?  ^o-ov  Moxr^  jcoI  *VQJm 
(two  men^  who  were  Moses  and  Elias),  the  first  designation  being  held  to  coo- 
tain  the  objective  fact,  the  second  its  subjective  interpretation.     Bat  this 
interpretation  is  obviously  approved  by  the  narrator,  from  his  choice  of  the 
word  oiTtvc?  ^o-av,  instead  of  cSo^av  cTvoi ;  that  he  first  speaks  of  two  me%  and 
afterwards  give  s  ^hem  their  names,  cannot  have  been  to  leave  another  inter- 
pretation open  to  the  reader,  but  only  to  imitate  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
extraordinary  scene,  by  the  indefiniteness  of  his  first  expression.     While  this 
explanation  has  thus  as  little  support  in  the  evangelical  narratives  as  those 
previously  considered,  it  has  at  the  same  time  no  fewer  difficulties  in  itself 
The  disciples  must  have  been  so  far  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
morning  beams  on  the  mountains  of  their  native  land,  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  a  heavenly  glory ;  how  they  came  to  have  the  idea  that 
the  two  unknown  individuals  were  Moses  and  Elias,  is  not  easy  to  explain  on 
any  of  the  former  views,  but  least  of  all  on  this ; — why  Jesus,  when  Peter,  by 
his  proposal  about  the  building  of  the  three  tabernacles,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand the  delusion  of  the  disciples,  did  not  remove  it,  is  incomprehensible^ 
and  this  difficulty  has  induced  Paulus  to  resort  to  the  supposition,  tliat  Jesus 
did  not  hear  the  address  of  Peter ; — the  whole  conjecture  about  secret  allies 
of  Jesus  has  justly  lost  all  repute;  and  lastly,  the  one  of  those  alhes  wbo 
spoke  the  words  to  the  disciples  out  of  the  cloud,  must  have  permitted  him- 
self to  use  an  unworthy  mystification. 


§  107. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   TRANSFIGURATION    CONSIDERED   AS   A  MYTHUS. 

Thus  here,  as  in  every  former  instance,  after  having  run  through  the  circle 
of  natural  explanations,  we  are  led  back  to  the  supernatural ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  precluded  from  resting  by  difficulties  equally  decisive.    Since 

'  Paulus,  exeg.   Handh.,  2,  436  fi. ;  L.  J.  i,  h,  s.  7  fi*. ;    Natiirliche  Geschichte,  3>  ^ 
256  ff. 
•  Ut  sup. 
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then  the  text  forbids  a  natural  interpretation,  while  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
as  historical  the  supernatural  interpretation  which  it  sanctions,  we  must  apply 
ourselves  to  a  critical  examination  of  its  statements.     These  are  indeed  said 
to  be  especially  trustworthy  in  the  narrative  before  us,  the  fact  being  narrated 
by  three  Evangelists,  who  strikingly  agree  even  in  the  precise  determination  of 
the  time,  and  being  moreover  attested  by  the  Apostle  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  17).  * 
The  agreement  as  to  the  time  (the  eight  days  ^/h^mu  oktu)  of  Luke  meaning, 
according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  the  same  as  the  six  days  ^fjL€pai  t(  of  the 
other  Evangelists)  is  certainly  striking  ;  and  besides  this,  all  the  three  nar- 
rators concur  in  placing  immediately  after  the  transfiguration  the  cure  of  the 
demoniacal  boy,  which  the  disciples  had  failed  to  effect.     But  both  these 
points  of  agreement  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  origin  of  the  synoptical  gos- 
pels from  a  fixed  fund  of  evangelical  tradition,  in  relation  to  which,  we  need  not 
be  more  surprised  that  it  has  grouped  together  many  anecdotes  in  a  particular 
manner  without  any  objective  reason,  than  that  it  has  often  preserved  ex- 
pressions in  which  it  might  have  varied,  through  all  the  three  editions.  ^    The 
attestation  of  the  history  by  the  three  synoptists  is,  however,  very  much  weak- 
ened, at  least  on  the  ordinary  view  of  the  relation  which  the  four  gospels  bear 
to  each  other,  by  the  silence  of  John ;    since  it  does  not  appear  why  this 
Evangelist  should  not  have  included  in  his  history  an  event  which  was  so 
imp>ortant,  and  which  moreover  accorded  so  well  with  his  system,  nay,  exactly 
realized  the  declaration  in  his  prologue  (v.  14)  :   IVe  beheld  his  glory ^  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,      The  worn-out  reason,  that  he  might 
suppose  the  event  to  be  sufficiently  known  through  his  predecessors,  is,  over 
and  above  its  general  invalidity,  particularly  unavailable  here,  because  no  one 
of  the  synoptists  was  in  this  instance  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  many  things  in  their  narratives  which  one  who,  like  John,  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  scene,  might  rectify  and  explain.     Hence  another  reason  has 
been  sought  for  this  and  similar  omissions  in  the  fourth  gospel ;  and  such  an 
one  has  been  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  anti-gnostic,  or,  more  strictly,  the 
anti-docetic  tendency  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  gospel,  in  common  with 
the  epistles,  bearing  the  name  of  John.      It  is,  accordingly,  maintained  that 
in  the  history  of  the  transfiguration,  the  splendour  which  illuminated  Jesus^ 
the  transformation  of  his  appearance  into  something  more  than  earthly,  might 
give  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  his  human  form  was  nothing  but  an  un- 
substantial veil,  through  which  at  times  his  true,  superhuman  nature  shone 
forth  ;  that  his  converse  with  the  spirits  of  ancient  prophets  might  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  was  himself  perhaps  only  a  like  spirit  of  some  Old  Testa- 
ment saint  revisiting  the  earth  ;   and  that,  rather  than  give  nourishment  to 
such  erroneous  notions,  which  began  early  to  be  formed  among  gnosticising 
Christians,  John  chose  to  suppress  this  and  similar  histories.  ^      But  besides 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  apostolic  plainness  of  speech  (ira^prfo-ia)  to 
suppress  important  facts  in  the  evangelical  history,  on  account  of  their  possible 
abuse  by  individuals,  John,  if  he  were  guided  by  the  above  consideration 
must  at  least  have  proceeded  with  some  consistency,  and  have  excluded  from 
the  circle  of  his  accounts  all  narratives  which,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
one  in  question,  were  susceptible  of  a  docetic  misinterpretation.     Now,  here, 
every  one  must  at  once  be  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  walking  of  Jesus  on 
the  sea,  which  is  at  least  equally  calculated  with  the  history  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, to  produce  the  idea  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  phantom,  but  which 
John  nevertheless  records.      It  is  true  that  the  relative  importance  of  events 

^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  s.  446 ;  Gratz,  2,  s.  165  f. 
•  Comp.  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  §  79. 
'  Thus  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  62  ff. 
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might  introduce  a  distinction ;    so  that  of  two  narratives  with  an  equally 
strong  docetic  aspect,  John  might  include  the  one  on  account  of  its  superior 
weight,  while  he  omitted  the  less  important.      But  no  one  will  contend  that 
the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea  surpasses^  or  even  equals,  in  importance  the 
history  of  the  transfiguration.     John,  if  he  were  intent  on  avoiding  what 
wore  a  docetic  appearance,  must  on  every  consideration  have  suppressed  the 
first  history  before  all  others.      As  he  has  not  done  so^  the  above  principle 
cannot  have  influenced  him,  and  consequently  can  never  be  advanced  as  a 
reason  for  the  designed  omission  of  a  history  in  the  fourth  gospel ;   rather  it 
may  be  concluded,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  event  in  question,  that 
the  author  knew  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  precise,  of  that  history.  ^     It  is 
true  that  this  conclusion  can  form  an  objection  to  the  historical  character  of 
the  narrative  of  the  transfiguration,  to  those  only  who  suppose  the  foortfa 
gospel  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle ;   so  that  from  this  silence  we  cannot 
argue  against  the  truth  of  the  narrative.      On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
of  the  synoptists  proves  nothing  in  its  favour,  since  we  have  already  been 
obliged  to  pronounce  unhistorical  more  than  one  narrative  in  which  three, 
nay,  all  four  gospels  agree.     Lastly,  as  regards  the  alleged  testimony  of  Peter, 
from  the  more  than  doubtful  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
passage  which  certainly  refers  to  our  history  of  the  transfiguration  is  renounced 
as  a  proof  of  its  historical  truth  even  by  orthodox  theologians.  * 

On  the^other  hand  besides  the  difficulties  previously  enumerated,  lying  in  the 
miraculous  contents  of  the  narrative,  we  have  still  a  further  ground  for  doubt 
in  relation  to  the  historical  validity  of  the  transfiguration  :  namely,  the  conver- 
sation which,  according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  the  disciples  held  with 
Jesus  immediately  after.     In  descending  from  the  mountain,  the  disciples  ask 
Jesus  :    Tt  ovv  ol  ypafifiarets  Xcyovcrtv,  otl  'HXiav  Set  cX^ctv  irpSrroy  ;     Why  then 
say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come'^  (Matt  v.  10).      This  sounds  just  as 
if  something  had  happened,  from  which  they  necessarily  inferred  that  Elias 
would  not  appear ;  and  not  in  the  least  as  if  they  were  coming  directiy  from 
a  scene  in  which  he  had  actually  appeared  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  they  would 
not  have  asked  a  question,  as  if  unsatisfied,  but  must  rather  have  indicated 
their  satisfaction   by  the  remark,  eucora>9  o(^  ot  ypafi/Aarci^  XeyovcriF  k,  r.  X. 
Truly  then  do  the  scribes  say,  etc,  ^     Hence,  expositors  interpret  the  question 
of  the  disciples  to  refer,  not  to  the  absence  of  an  appearance  of  Elias  in 
general,  but  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  concomitant  in  the  scene  which  they 
had  just  witnessed.     The  doctrine  of  the  scribes,  namely,  had  taught  them  to 
anticipate  that  Elias  on  his  second  appearance  would  exert  a  reformii^  in* 
fluence  on  the  life  of  the  nation  ;  whereas  in  the  appearance  which  they  had 
just  beheld  he  had  presently  vanished  again  without  further  activity.  ^    This 
explanation  would  be  admissible  if  the  words  amoKaraxrrifCTti  wdyra  {ivill  restm 
all  things)  stood  in  the  question  of  the  disciples  ;  instead  of  this,  however,  it 
stands  in  both  narratives  (Matt.  v.  1 1  ;   Mark  v.  1 2)  only  in  the  answer  <A 
Jesus  :   so  that  the  disciples,  according  to  this  supposition,  must,  in  the  roost 
contradictory  manner,  have  been  silent  as  to  what  they  really  missed,  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  and  only  have  mentioned  that  which  after  the  for^ 
going  appearance  they  could  not  have  missed,  namely,  the  coming  of  Eli^s. 

*  Neander,  because  he  considers  the  objective  reality  of  the  transfiguration  doubtful,  ako 
finds  the  silence  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  a  difficulty  in  this  instance  (s,  475  f. ). 

^  Olshausen,  s.  533,  Anm. 

*  Vid.  Rau,  in  the  Programme  quoted  in  Gabler,  neuestes  theolog.  Journal,  I,  3.  s.  506; 
De  Wette,  in  loc.  Matth. 

7  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  553  ;  Olshausen,  i,  s.  541.     Still  less  satisfturtoiy  erpedicnts  ia 
Gabler,  ut  sup.  and  in  Matthai,  Religionsgl.  der  Apostel,  2,  s.  596. 
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As,  however,  the  question  of  the  disciples  presupposes  no  previous  appearance 
of  Elias,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  feeling  that  such  an  appearance 
was  wanting,  so  the  answer  which  Jesus  gives  them  has  the  same  purport 
For  when  he  replies  :  the  scribes  are  right  in  saying  that  Elias  must  come 
before  the  Messiah ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  my  Messiahship,  since 
an  Elias  has  already  preceded  me  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist, — when  he 
thus  seeks  to  guard  his  disciples  against  the  doubt  which  might  arise  from 
the  expectation  of  the  scribes,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  figurative  Elias 
who  had  preceded  him, — it  is  impossible  that  an  appearance  of  the  actual 
£lias  can  have  previously  taken  place ;  otherwise  Jesus  must  in  the  first  place 
have  referred  to  this  appearance,  and  only  in  the  second  place  to  the  Baptist.® 
Thus  the  immediate  connexion  of  this  conversation  with  that  appearance 
cannot  be  historical,  but  is  rather  owing  solely  to  this  point  of  similarity  ; — 
that  in  both  mention  is  made  of  Elias.  ^  But  not  even  at  an  interval,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  intermediate  events,  can  such  a  conversation  have  been  preceded 
by  an  appearance  of  Elias ;  for  however  long  afterwards,  both  Jesus  and  the 
three  eye-witnesses  among  his  disciples  must  have  remembered  it,  and  could 
never  have  spoken  as  if  such  an  appearance  had  not  taken  place.  Still  further, 
an  appearance  of  the  real  Elias  cannot  have  happened  even  after  such  a  con- 
versation, in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  idea  of  Jesus.  For  he,  too,  ex- 
•explicitly  declares  his  opinion  that  the  literal  Elias  was  not  to  be  expected, 
and  that  the  Baptist  was  the  promised  Elias ;  if  therefore,  nevertheless,  an 
appearance  of  the  real  Elias  did  subsequently  take  place,  Jesus  must  have 
been  mistaken  ;  a  consequence  which  precisely  those  who  are  most  concerned 
for  the  historical  reality  of  the  transfiguration,  are  the  least  in  a  position  to 
admit.  If  then  the  appearance  and  the  conversation  directly  exclude  each 
other,  the  question  is,  which  of  the  two  passages  can  better  be  renounced  ? 
Now  the  purport  of  the  conversation  is  so  confirmed  by  Matt.  xi.  14,  comp. 
Luke  i.  1 7,  while  the  transfiguration  is  rendered  so  improbable  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  that  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  decision.  Accor- 
ding to  this,  it  appears  h^re  as  in  some  former  cases,  that  two  narratives 
proceeding  from  quite  different  presuppositions,  and  having  arisen  also  in 
different  times,  have  been  awkwardly  enough  combined  :  the  passage  con- 
taining the  conversation  proceeding  from  the  probably  earlier  opinion,  that 
the  prophecy  concerning  Elias  had  its  fulfilment  in  John;  whereas  the 
narrative  of  the  transfiguration  doubtless  originated  at  a  later  period,  when  it 
was  not  held  sufficient  that  in  the  messianic  time  of  Jesus,  Elias  should  only 
have  appeared  figuratively,  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist, — when  it  was  thought 
fitting  that  he  should  also  have  shown  himself  personally  and  literally,  if  in 
no  more  than  a  transient  appearance  before  a  few  witnesses  (a  public  and 
more  influential  one  being  well  known  not  to  have  taken  place).^^ 

In  order  next  to  understand  how  such  a  narrative  could  arise  in  a  legendary 
manner,  the  first  feature  to  be  considered,  on  the  examination  of  which  that 
of  all  the  rest  will  most  easily  follow,  is  the  sun- like  splendour  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Jesus,  and  the  bright  lustre  of  his  clothes.  To  the  oriental,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Hebrew  imagination,  the  beautiful,  the  majestic,  is 
the  luminous ;  the  poet  of  the  Song  of  Songs  compares  his  beloved  to  the 
hues  of  morning,  to  the  moon,  to  the  sun  (vi.  9) ;  the  holy  man  supported 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  is  compared  to  the  sun  going  forth  in  his  might  (Judg. 
V.  31);  and  above  all  the  future  lot  of  the  righteous  is  likened  to  the  splen- 

'  This  even  Paulas  admits,  2,  s.  442. 
'  Schleiermacher,  iiber  deD  Lukas,  s.  149. 
'<*  This  is  an  answer  to  Weisse's  objection,  s.  539. 
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dour  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  (Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Matt.  xiii.  43).^^    Hence,  not  only 
does  God  appear  clothed  in  light,  and  angels  with  resplendent  counteoances 
and  shining  garments  (Ps.  1.  2,  3 ;  Dan.  vii.  9  f.,  x.  5,  6 ;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  Rev. 
L  13  ff.),  but  also  the  pious  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  as  Adam  before  the  fall,  and 
among  subsequent  instances,  more  particularly  Moses  and  Joshua,  are  repr^ 
sented  as  being  distinguished  by  such  a  splendour ;  ^^   and  the  later  Jewish 
tradition  ascribes   celestial  splendour  even  to  eminent  rabbins  in  exalted 
moments.^'     But  the  most  celebrated  example  of  this  kind  is  the  luminous 
countenance  of  Moses,  which  is  mentioned,  Exod.  xxxiv.  29  ff.,  and  as  in 
other  points,  so  in  this,  a  conclusion  was  drawn  from  him  in  relation  to  the 
Messiah,  a  minori  ad  majus.      Such  a  mode  of  arguing  is  indicated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  7  ff.,  though  he  opposes  to  Moses,  the  minister  of  the 
tetter,  StoKovo^  rov  ypafifuaro^  not  Jesus,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion 
of  his  epistle,  the  apostles  and  Christian  teachers,  ministers  of  the  sfirit^ 
8ia#covov9  Tov  7rv€v/uuiro9,  and  the  giory^  80^0,  of  the  latter,  which  surpassed  the 
glory  of  Moses,  is  an  object  of  hope,  Atti?,  to  be  attained  only  in  the  future 
life.     But  especially  in  the  Messiah  himself,  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  splendour  which  would  correspond  to  that  of  Moses,  nay,  outshine  it ; 
and  a  Jewish  writing  which  takes  no  notice  of  our  history  of  the  transfiguration, 
argues  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  of  the  first  Christian  period,  when  it 
urges  that  Jesus  cannot  have  been  the  Messiah,  because  his  countenance  had 
not  the  splendour  of  the  countenance  of  Moses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher 
splendour. ^^      Such  objections,  doubtless  heard  by  the  early  Christians  from 
the  Jews,  and  partly  suggested  by  their  own  minds,  could  not  but  generate  in 
the  early  church  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  the  life  of  Jesus  an  imitation  of 
that  trait  in  the  life  of  Moses,  nay,  in  one  respect  to  surpass  it,  and  instead 
of  a  shining  countenance  that  might  be  covered  with  a  veil,  to  ascribe  to  him 
a  radiance,  though  but  transitory,  which  was  diffused  even  over  his  gannenti. 
That  the  illumination  of  the  countenance  of  Moses  served  as  a  type  for  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus,  is  besides  proved  by  a  series  of  particular  features. 
Moses  obtained  his  splendour  on  Mount  Sinai :  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus 
also  the  scene  is  a  mountain  ;    Moses,  on  an  earlier  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
which  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  later  one,  after  which  his  coun- 
tenance became  luminous,  had  taken  with  him,  besides  the  seventy  elders, 
three  confidential  friends,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,   to  participate  in  the 
vision  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9-1 1) ;   so  Jesus  takes  with  him  his  three 
most  confidential  disciples,  that,  so  far  as  their  powers  were  adequate,  thef 
might  be  witnesses  of  the  sublime  spectacle,  and  their  immediate  object  was, 
according  to  Luke  v.  28,  to  pray,  irpocrtviaxrSai :  just  as  Jehovah  calls  Moses 
with  the  three  companions  and  the  elders,  to  come  on  the  mountain,  ih«f 
they  might  worship  at  a  distance.    As  afterwards,  when  Moses  ascended  Sinai 
with  Joshua,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  S6$a  Kvptov,  covered  the  mountain  as  a 

**  Comp.  J.ilkut  Simeoni,  p.  2  f.  x.  3,  (ap.  Wetstein,  p.  435):  Fo/cics  justarum  fvbtn 
tempore  similes  erunt  soli  et  /«;/«-,  calo  et  stellis,  fulgttri,  etc, 

*•  Bereschith  Rabba,  xx.  2Q,  (ap.  Wetstein) :  Vestes  ituis  vestes  Adami primi,  Pococke, 
ex  Nachmanide  (ibid.)  :  Fulgida  facta fuii facies  Mosis  instar  solis,  J^sttee  instar  lMm€\  ^ 
idem  affirmarunt  Vetera  de  Adamo. 

"  In  Pirke  Elieser,  ii.  there  is,  according  to  Wetstein,  the  following  statement :  i"^ 
docendum  radios  ex  facie  ipsinSy  itt  olim  e  Mosis  facie,  prodiisse,  adeo  ut  ncn  digfwscent  fMS^ 
ufrum  dies  esset  an  nox. 

^^  Nizzachon  vetus,  p.  40,  ad  Exod.  xxxiv.  33  (ap.  Wetstein) :  Ecce  Moses  wuigisttr  nutir 
felicis  memoria,  qui  homo  menu  erat,  quia  Deus  de  facie  adfacieni  cum  eo  locuius  est,  vulttm 
tarn  lucentem  retulit,  ut]/udiei  vererentur  accedere:  quanta  igiturnu^is  deipsa  dioMtU^ 
tenere  oportet,  atque  Jesu  faciem  ob  uno  orbis  cardine  ad  alterum  fit^ortm  dijfumden  ct*^ 
niebat?  At  non  praditus  fuit  uilo  splendor e,  sed  reliquis  morteUUms  fiat  stmilOmm,  Qf^ 
propter  constat,  non  esse  in  cam  credendum. 
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cloudy  vc^cXiy,  (v.  15  f.  LXX.) ;  as  Jehovah  called  to  Moses  out  of  the  cloud, 
until  at  length  the  latter  entered  into  the  cloud  (v.  16-18) :    so  we  have  in 
our  narrative  a  bright  cloudy  v€<f>€\rj  ^(i>ro9,  which  overshadows  Jesus  and  the 
heavenly  forms,  a  voice  out  of  the  cloudy  ^(ok^  Ik  tt}?  yc^eXi;?,  and  in  Luke  an 
entering^  cio-cX^ctv,  of  the  three  into  the  cloud.     The  first  part  of  the  address 
pronounced  by  the  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  consists  of  the  messianic  declar- 
ation^ composed  out  of  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  Isa.  xlii.  i,  which  had  already  sounded 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;   the  second  part  is  taken  from  the 
words  with  which  Moses,  in  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy  quoted  earlier 
(xviii.  15),  according  to  the  usual  interpretation,  announces  to  the  people  the 
future  Messiah,  and  admonishes  them  to  obedience  towards  him.^^ 

By  the  transfiguration  on  the  mount  Jesus  was  brought  into  contact  with 
his  type  Moses,  and  has  it  had  entered  into  the  anticipation  of  the  Jews  that  v 
the  messianic  time,  according  to  Isa.  lii.  6  ff.,  would  have  not  merely  one,  but  > 
several  forerunners,^^  and  that  among  others  the  ancient  lawgiver  especially 
would  appear  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah  :  '^  so  no  moment  was  more  appro- 
priate for  his  appearance  than  that  in  which  the  Messiah  was  being  glorified 
oil  a  mountain,  as  he  had  himself  once  been.  With  him  was  then  naturally 
associated  the  prophet,  who,  on  the  strength  of  Mai.  iii.  23,  was  the  most 
decidedly  expected  to  be  a  messianic  forerunner,  and,  indeed,  according  to 
the  rabbins,  to  appear  contemporaneously  with  Moses.  If  these  two  men 
appeared  to  the  Messiah,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  conversed 
with  him ;  and  if  it  were  asked  what  was  the  tenor  of  their  conversation, 
nothing  would  suggest  itself  so  soon  as  the  approaching  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus,  which  had  been  announced  in  the  foregoing  passage,  and  which 
besides,  as  constituting  emphatically  the  messianic  mystery  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  best  adapted  for  the  subject  of  such  a  conversation  with  beings  of 
another  world  :  whence  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  Olshausen  can  maintain 
that  the  mythus  would  never  have  fallen  upon  this  theme  of  conversation. 
According  to  this,  we  have  here  a  mythus,^®  the  tendency  of  which  is  twofold  : 
first,  to  exhibit  in  the  life  of  Jesus  an  enhanced  repetition  of  the  glorification 
of  Moses ;  and  secondly,  to  bring  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  into  contact  with  his 
two  forerunners, — by  this  appearance  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophet,  of  the 
founder  and  the  reformer  of  the  theocracy,  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  perfecter 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and 
besides  this,  to  show  a  confirmation  of  his  messianic  dignity  by  a  heavenly 
voice.** 

^*  From  this  parallel  with  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  Moses  may  perhaps  be  derived 
the  interval — the  ijfiipcu  l^ — by  which  the  two  first  Evangelists  separate  the  present  event  from 
the  discourses  detailed  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  For  the  history  of  the  adventures  of  Moses 
on  the  mountain  begins  with  a  like  statement  of  time,  it  being  said  that  after  the  cloud  had 
covered  the  mountain  six  days,  Moses  was  called  to  Jehovah  (v.  16).  Although  the  p>oint  of 
departure  was  a  totally  different  one,  this  statement  of  time  might  be  retained  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  scene  of  transfiguration  in  the  history  of  Jesus. 

**  Vide  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judseorum,  §  15,  s.  60  ff. 

*^  Debarim  Rabba,  iii.  (Wetstem)  :  Dixt'i  Deus  S.  B.  Most:  pervitam  tuam,  quemadmo- 
Hum  vitam  tuam  posuisti  pro  Isrtulitis  in  hoc  mundo,  ita  tempore  futuro,  quando  Eliam 
prophetam  ad  ipsos  mittaniy  vos  quo  eodem  tempore  venieiis,  Comp.  Tanchuma  f.  xlii.  i, 
ap.  Schottgen  i,  s.  149. 

*•  This  narrative  is  pronounced  to  be  a  mythus  by  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  mos.  Gesch.  s. 
250 ;  comp.  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  146  f.  ;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Jud.  §  15,  not.  17  ; 
Credner,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  i,  s.  241  ;  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  319,  at  least 
admits  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  mythical  in  the  various  evangelical  accounts  of  the 
transfiguration,  and  Fritzsche,  in  Matt.  p.  448  f.  and  456  adduces  the  mythical  view  of  this 
event  not  without  signs  of  approval.  Compare  also  Kuinol,  in  Matth. ,  p.  459,  and  Gratz,  2, 
s.  161  ff. 

'*  Plato  also  in  the  Symposion  (p.  223,  B.  fi*.   Steph.),  glorifies  his  Socra.te:&  bi>)  ^xivcv^sxsjt^ 
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Before  we  part  with  our  subject,  this  example  may  serve  to  shows  with 
peculiar  clearness,  how  the  natural  system  of  interpretation,  while  it  seeks  to 
preserve  the  historical  certainty  of  the  narratives,  loses  their  ideal  truth- 
sacrifices  the  essence  to  the  form :  whereas  the  mythical  interpretatioo,  by 
renouncing  the  historical  body  of  such  narratives,  rescues  and  preserves  the 
idea  which  resides  in  them,  and  which  alone  constitutes  their  vitality  and 
spirit.      Thus  if,  as  the  natural  explanation  would  have  it,  the  sploidoar 
around  Jesus  was  an  accidental,  optical  phenomenon,  and  the  two  appearances 
either  images  of  a  dream  or  unknown  men,  where  is  the  significance  of  the 
incident  ?  where  the  motive  for  preserving  in  the  memory  of  the  church  an 
anecdote  so  void  of  ideas,  and  so  barren  of  inference,  resting  on  a  common 
delusion  and  superstition  ?     On  the  contrary,  while  according  to  the  mythical 
interpretation,  I  do  not,  it  is  true,  see  in  the  evangelical  narrative  any  real 
event, — I  yet  retain  a  sense,  a  purpose  in  the  narrative,  know  to  what  senti- 
ments and  thoughts  of  the  first  Christian  community  it  owes  its  origin,  and 
why  the  authors  of  the  gospels  included  so  important  a  passage  in  their 
memoirs.*^ 


§  io8. 

DIVERGING  ACCOUNTS   CONCERNING   THE   LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JESUS  TO 

JERUSALEM. 

Shortly  after  the  transfiguration  on  the  mountain,  the  Evangelists  make 
Jesus  enter  on  the  fatal  journey  which  conducted  him  to  his  death.  With 
respect  to  the  place  from  whence  he  set  out  on  this  journey,  and  the  route 
which  he  took,  the  evangelical  accounts  differ.  The  synoptists  agree  as  to 
the  point  of  departure,  for  they  all  represent  Jesus  as  setting  out  fh)m  Galilee 
(Matt.  xix.  I ;  Mark  x.  i  ;  Luke  ix.  51  ;  in  this  last  passage,  Gah'lee  is  not 
indeed  expressly  named,  but  we  necessarily  infer  it  to  be  the  supposed  locality 
from  what  precedes,  in  which  only  Galilee  and  districts  in  Galilee  are  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  from  the  journey  through  Samaria,  mentioned  in  the  succeeding 
passage) :  ^  but  concerning  the  route  which  Jesus  chose  from  thence  to  Jodsa, 
they  appear  to  be  at  variance.     It  is  true  that  the  statements  of  two  of  them 

in  a  natural  manner,  and  in  a  comic  spirit,  a  similar  group  to  that  which  the  Evangelists  here 
present  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  in  a  tragic  spirit.  After  a  bacchanalian  entertainfflent, 
Socrates  outwatches  his  friends,  who  lie  sleeping  around  him  :  as  here  the  disciples  arosnd 
their  master ;  with  Socrates  there  are  awake  two  nol?le  forms  alone,  the  tragic  and  the  conic 
poet,  the  two  elements  of  the  early  Grecian  life,  which  Socrates  united  in  himself :  as.  wiA 
Jesus,  the  lawgiver  and  prophet,  the  two  pillars  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  wfaidiin  t 
higher  manner  were  combined  in  Jesus ;  lastly,  as  in  Plato  both  Agathon  and  AristopbiMi 
at  length  sleep,  and  Socrates  remains  alone  in  possession  of  the  field :  so  in  the  gospd. 
Moses  and  Elias  at  last  vanish,  and  the  disciples  see  Jesus  left  alone. 

^  Weisse,  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  found  by  me  in  the  mythus,  and  laboorflC 
besides  to  preserve  an  historical  foundation  for  the  narrative,  understands  it  as  a  figaratiTe 
representation  in  the  oriental  manner,  by  one  of  the  three  eye-witnesses,  of  the  light  ^AoA 
at  that  time  arose  on  them  concerning  the  destination  of  Jesus,  and  especially  concerning  lus 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  and  to  the  messianic  prophecies.  According  to  bimi 
the  high  mountain  symbolizes  the  height  of  knowledge  which  the  disciples  then  attauc<l;tbe 
metamorphosis  of  the  form  of  Jesus,  and  the  splendour  of  his  clothes,  are  an  image  of  their 
intuition  of  the  spiritual  messianic  idea  ;  the  cloud  which  overshadowed  the  appeuancSi 
signifies  the  dimness  and  indeBniteness  in  which  the  new  knowledge  faded  away,  from  the 
inability  of  the  disciples  yet  to  retain  it ;  the  proposal  of  Peter  to  build  tabeniacles,  is  the 
attempt  of  this  apostle  at  once  to  give  a  fixed  dogmatical  form  to  the  sublime  intnitioOi 
Weisse  is  fearful  (s.  543)  that  this  his  conception  of  the  history  of  the  transfigaratioo  wxf 
also  be  pronounced  mythical :  I  think  not ;  it  is  too  manifestly  allegorical. 

'  SchJeiermacher,  iiber  den  Lulcas,  s.  160. 
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on  this  point  are  so  obscure,  that  they  might  appear  to  lend  some  aid  to  the 
harmonizing  exegesis.  Mark  says  in  the  clearest  and  most  definite  manner 
that  Jesus  took  his  course  through  Peraea ;  but  his  statement,  He  came  into  the 
coasts  ofjudaa  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan^  epxerai  ct?  ra  opia  tv?  *IovSaia$  8ta 
Tov  iripav  Tpv  lop^vov,  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  the  mode  in  which  he 
judged  it  right  to  explain  the  hardly  intelligible  expression  of  Matthew,  whom 
he  follows  in  this  chapter.  What  it  precisely  is  which  the  latter  intends  by  the 
words,  He  departed  from  Galilee^  and  came  into  the  cocLsts  of  Judaea  beyond 
Jordan^  ftcr^pcv  dird  r^9  FaAAcua?  mX  ^XBtv  th  ra  opia  rrjq  *IovO(ua9  irtpav  tov 
*IopSdvovy  is  in  fact  not  at  all  evident  For  if  the  explanation  :  he  came  into 
that  part  of  Judaea  which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan,^  clashes  alike 
with  geography  and  grammar,  so  the  interpretation  to  which  the  comparison 
of  Mark  inclines  the  majority  of  commentators,  namely,  that  Jesus  came  into 
Judasa  through  the  country  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,^  is,  even  as 
modified  by  Fritzsche,  not  free  from  grammatical  difficulty.  In  any  case, 
however,  thus  much  remains :  that  Matthew,  as  well  as  Mark,  makes  Jesus 
take  the  most  circuitous  course  through  Peraea,  while  Luke,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  lead  him  the  more  direct  way  through  Samaria.  It  is  true 
that  his  expression,  xvii.  ii,  where  he  says  that  Jesus,  on  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  passed  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galileee,  Biijpx<ero  Bia 
/xcVov  Sofiapcia?  koL  TaXiXaxa^y  is  scarcely  clearer  than  the  one  just  cited  from 
Matthew.  According  to  the  customary  meaning  of  words,  he  seems  to  state 
that  Jesus  first  crossed  Samaria,  and  then  Galilee,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Jeru- 
salem. But  this  is  an  inversion  of  the  true  order ;  for  if  he  set  out  from  a 
place  in  Galilee,  he  must  first  traverse  the  rest  of  Galilee,  and  not  until  then 
could  he  enter  Samaria.  Hence  the  words  hUpxtdOu  Sta  fico-ov  k.  r.  X.  have 
been  interpreted  to  mean  a  progress  along  the  boundary  between  Galilee  and 
Samaria,*  and  Luke  has  been  reconciled  with  the  two  first  Evangelists  by  the 
supposition,  that  Jesus  journeyed  along  the  Galilean-Samarian  frontier,  until 
he  reached  the  Jordan,  that  he  then  crossed  this  river,  and  so  proceded  through 
Peraea  towards  Judaea  and  Jerusalem.  But  this  latter  supposition  does  not 
agree  with  Luke  ix.  51  ff.  j  for  we  learn  from  this  passage  that  Jesus,  after  his 
departure  from  Galilee,  went  directly  to  a  Samaritan  village^  and  here  made  an 
unfavourable  impression,  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
scUem^  oTi  to  wpdcrowrov  avrov  ^v  -jropcvoftcvov  ct?  'IcpovcoAiy/Lu  Now  this  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  Jesus  took  his  way  directly  from  Galilee,  through 
Samaria,  to  Judaea.  We  shall  therefore  be  on  the  side  of  probability,  if  we 
judge  this  statement  to  be  an  artificial  arrangement  of  words,  to  which  the 
writer  was  led  by  his  desire  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  the  ten  lepers,  one 
of  whom  was  a  Samaritan ;  ^  and  consequently  admit  that  there  is  here  a 
divergency  between  the  synoptical  gospels.®  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey 
of  Jesus,  they  are  once  more  in  unison,  for  according  to  their  unanimous 
statement,  Jesus  arrived  at  Jerusalem  from  Jericho  (Matt  xx.  29,  parall.)  ;  a 
place  which,  we  may  observe,  lay  more  in  the  direct  road  for  a  Galilean  com- 
ing through  Peraea,  than  for  one  coming  through  Samaria. 

Thus  there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  the  synoptists  with  regard  to  the 
way  taken  by  Jesus ;  but  still  they  agree  as  to  the  first  point  of  departure,  and 

*  Kuinol  and  Gratz,  in  loc. 

'  Thus  e.g.  Lightfoot,  in  loc 

^  Wetstein,  Olihausen,  in  loc.,  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  8.  164,  214. 

*  Vid.  De  Wette.  in  loc. 

*  Fritzsche,  in  Marc.  p.  415  :  Marcus  Matthen^  xiz.  I,  se  auctoriiati  k,  /.  adsiringit, 
tiicitquey  /esum  e  Galilaa  (cf.  ix.  y^^  profectum  esse  per  Peraeam,  Sed  auciore  LucUy  xvii.  11, 
injudaam  contendit per  Satnariam  iiinere  brevissimo. 
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the  last  stage  of  the  road ;  the  account  of  John,  however,  diverges  from  them 
in  both  respects.  According  to  him,  it  is  not  Galilee  from  whence  Jesus  sets 
out  to  attend  the  last  passover,  for  so  early  as  before  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
of  the  previous  year,  he  had  left  that  province,  apparently  for  the  last  time 
(vii.  I,  lo)  j  that  between  this  feast  and  that  of  the  dedication  (x.  22)  he  had 
returned  thither,  is  at  least  not  stated;  after  the  latter  feast,  however,  he 
betook  himself  to  Persea,  and  remained  there  (x.  40)  until  the  illness  and 
death  of  Lazarus  recalled  him  into  Judaea,  and  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  namely,  to  Bethany  (xi.  8  ff.).  On  account  of  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  he  quickly  withdrew  from  thence  again,  but,  because  he  intended 
to  be  present  at  the  coming  Passover,  he  retired  no  further  than  to  the  little 
city  of  Ephraim,  near  to  the  wilderness  (xi.  54) ;  and  from  this  place,  no 
mention  being  made  of  a  residence  in  Jericho  (which,  besides,  did  not  lie  in 
the  way  from  Ephraim,  according  to  the  situation  usually  assigned  to  the 
latter  city),  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast. 

So  total  a  divergency  necessarily  gave  unwonted  occupation  to  the  hannon- 
ists.  According  to  them,  the  departure  from  Galilee  mentioned  by  the 
synoptists,  is  not  the  departure  to  the  last  Passover,  but  to  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion ; ''  though  Luke,  when  he  says,  w/i^n  the  time  came  that  he  should  be 
received  up^  cv  tw  avfjLirX.rjpovcrOai.  ra?  rffilpas  rrj^  dyoA^co)?  avrov  (ix.  5 1 ),  inCOD- 

trovertibly  marks  it  as  the  departure  to  that  feast  on  which  the  sufferings  and 
cteath  of  Jesus  awaited  him,  and  though  all  the  synoptists  make  the  journey 
then  begun  end  in  that  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  which,  according  to 
the  fourth  gospel  also,  took  place  immediately  before  the  last  passover.^    U 
according  to  this,  the  departure  from  Galilee  narrated  by  the  synoptists  is 
regarded  as  that  to  the  feast  of  dedication,  and  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
which  they  mention  as  that  to  the  subsequent  passover ;  they  must  have 
entirely  passed  over  all  which,  on  this  supposition,  lay  between  these  two 
points,  namely,  the  arrival  and  residence  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
feast  of  dedication,  his  journey  from  thence  into  Peraea,  from  Peraea  to 
Bethany,  and  from  Bethany  to  Ephraim.     If  from  this  it  should  appear  to 
follow  that  the  synoptists  were  ignorant  of  all  these  particulars  :  our  harmon- 
ists urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  Luke  makes  Jesus  soon  after  his  journey  out  of 
Galilee,  encounter  scribes,  who  try  to  put  him  to  the  proof  (x.  25  ff.) ;  then 
shows  him  in  Bethany  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (x.  38  ff.) ;   hereupon 
removes  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Samaria  and  GaHlee  (xvii.  11) ;  and  not  until 
then,  makes  him  proceed  to  the  passover  in  Jerusalem  (xix.  29  ff.) :  all  which 
plainly  enough  indicates,  that  between  that  departure  out  of  Galilee,  and  the 
final  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  Jesus  made  another  journey  to  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  back  again. ^     But,  in  the  first  place,  the  presence 
of  the  scribes  proves  absolutely  nothing ;  and  in  the  second,  Luke  makes  no 
mention  of  Bethany,  but  only  of  a  visit  to  Mary  and  Martha,  whom  the  fourth 
Evangelist  places  in  that  village :  from  which,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  third  also  supposed  them  to  dwell  there,  and  consequently  imagined  Jesus 
when  at  their  home,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.     Again,  from  the  feet 
that  so  very  long  after  his  departure  (ix.  51-xvii.  11),  Jesus  first  appears  on 
the  frontier  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  it  only  follows  that  we  have  before 
us  no  orderly  progressive  narrative.     But,  according  to  this  harmonizing  vie^i 
even  Matthew  was  aware  of  those  intermediate  events,  and  has  indicated  them 
for  the  more  attentive  reader :  the  one  member  of  his  sentence,  he  defaritd 
from  Galilee^  fienjpcv  diro  T175  roAtXoua?,  intimates  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  the 

'  Paulus,  2,  s.  293,  554.    Comp.  Olshausen,  i,  s.  583. 
■  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  159. 
*  Paulus,  2,  s.  294  ff. 
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feast  of  dedication,  and  thus  forms  a  separate  whole ;  the  other,  and  came  into 
the  coasts  of  Judcea  beyond  Jordan^  koX  ^XBtv  eh  ra  opia  nj?  'lovSeua?  iripav  tou 
*Iop8avov,  refers  to  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  into  Peraaa  (John  x. 
40),  and  opens  a  new  period.  In  adopting  this  expedient,  however,  it  is 
honourably  confessed  that  without  the  data  gathered  from  John,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  passage  in  Matthew.^*^  In 
opposition  to  such  artifices,  no  way  is  open  to  those  who  presuppose  the 
accuracy  of  John's  narrative,  but  that  adopted  by  the  most  recent  criticism  ; 
namely,  to  renounce  the  supposition  that  Matthew,  who  treats  of  the  journey 
very  briefly,  was  an  eye-witness ;  and  to  suppose  of  Luke,  whose  account  of  it 
is  very  full,  that  either  he  or  one  of  the  collectors  of  whose  labours  he  availed 
himself,  mingled  together  two  separate  narratives,  of  which  one  referred  to  the 
earlier  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  feast  of  dedication,  the  other  to  his  last  journey 
to  the  passover,  without  suspecting  that  between  the  departure  of  Jesus  out  of 
Galilee,  and  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  there  fell  yet  an  earlier  residence  in 
Jerusalem,  together  with  other  journeys  and  adventures.^* 

We  may  now  observe  how  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  last 
journey  or  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  the  relation  between  the  synoptical  gospels 
and  that  of  John  is  in  a  singular  manner  reversed.  As  in  the  first  instance, 
we  discovered  a  great  blank  on  the  side  of  the  former,  in  their  omission  of  a 
mass  of  intermediate  events  which  John  notices  ;  so  now,  towards  the  end  of 
the  account  of  the  journey,  there  appears  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  a  similar, 
though  smaller  blank,  for  he  gives  no  intimation  of  Jesus  having  come  throu^ 
Jericho  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  John  might 
overlook  this  passage  through  Jericho,  although,  according  to  the  synoptists, 
it  was  distinguished  by  a  cure  of  the  blind,  and  the  visit  to  Zacchaeus ;  but, 
it  is  to  be  asked,  is  there  in  his  narrative  room  for  a  passage  through  Jericho  ? 
This  city  does  not  lie  on  the  way  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  consider- 
ably to  the  eastward ;  hence  help  is  sought  in  the  supposition  that  Jesus  made 
all  kinds  of  minor  excursions,  in  one  of  which  he  came  to  Jericho,  and  from 
hence  went  forward  to  Jerusalem.** 

In  any  case  a  remarkable  want  of  unity  prevails  in  the  evangelical  accounts 
of  the  last  journey  of  Jesus  ;  for  according  to  the  common,  synoptical  tradi- 
tion, he  journeyed  out  of  Galilee  by  Jericho  (and,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  say, 
through  Peraea,  as  Luke  says,  through  Samaria) ;  while  according  to  the  fourth 
gospel,  he  must  have  come  hither  from  Ephraim  :  statements  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile. 

§  109- 

DIVERGENCIES   OF   THE  GOSPELS,    IN    RELATION   TO   THE    POINT    FROM   WHICH 

JESUS    MADE    HIS    ENTRANCE    INTO   JERUSALEM. 

Even  concerning  the  close  of  the  journey  of  Jesus — concerning  the  last 
station  before  he  reached  Jerusalem,  the  Evangelists  are  not  entirely  in  unison. 
While  from  the  synoptical  gospels  it  appears,  that  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem 
on  the  same  day  on  which  he  left  Jericho,  and  consequently  without  halting 
long  at  any  intervening  place  (Matt.  xx.  34,  xxi.  i  ffi  parall.) :  the  fourth 
gospel  makes  him  go  from  Ephraim  only  so  far  as  Bethany,  spend  the  night 
there,  and  enter  Jerusalem  only  on  the  following  day  (xii.  i,  12  ff.).    In  order 

**  Paalns,  ut  sup.  295  f.,   584  f. 

^^  Schleiermacher,  ut  sup.  s.  161  f.  ;  SiefTert,  iiber  den  Urspr.,  s.  104  ff.  With  the  former 
agrees,  in  relation  to  Luke,  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

^'  Tholuck,  Comm.  z.  Joh.,  s.  227  ;  Olshausen,  i,  s.  771  f. 
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to  reconcile  the  two  accounts  it  is  said  :  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  synop- 
tists,  in  their  summary  narrative,  do  not  expressly  touch  upon  the  spending  of 
the  night  in  Bethany,  and  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  they  intended  to 
deny  it ;  there  exists,  therefore,  no  contradiction  between  them  and  John, 
but  what  they  present  in  a  compact  form,  he  exhibits  in  detail^     But  while 
Matthew  does  not  even  name  Bethany,  the  two  other  synoptists  mention  this 
place  in  a  way  which  decidedly  precludes  the  supposition  that  Jesus  spent  the 
night  there.      They  narrate  that  when  Jesus  came  near  to   Beihphage  and 
Bethanyy  a>9  ^yyio-cv  €19  Brj04>ayr}  koL  BrjOaviav,  he  caused  an  ass  to  be  fetched 
from  the  next  village,  and  forthwith    rode  on  this  into  the  city.     Between 
events  so  connected  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  night   interposed ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  narrative  fully  conveys  the  impression  that  immediately  on  the 
message  of  Jesus,  the  ass  was  surrendered  by  its  owner,  and  that  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ass,  Jesus  prepared  to  enter  the  city.     Moreover,  if 
Jesus  intended  to  remain  in  Bethany  for  the  night,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
his  motive  in  sending  for  the  ass.     For  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  village  to 
which  he  sent  to  be  Bethany,  and  if  the  animal  on  which  he  purposed  to  ride 
would  not  be  required  until  the  following  morning,  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  send  forward  the  disciples,  and  he  might  conveniently  have  waited  until 
he  arrived  with  them  in  Bethany ;  the  other  alternative,  that  before  he  had 
reached  Bethany,  and  ascertained  whether  the  animal  he  required  might  not 
be  found  there,  he  should  have  sent  beyond  this  nearest  village  to  Bethphagc, 
in   order  there  to  procure  an  ass  for  the  following  morning,  is  altogether 
destitute  of  probability ;  and  yet  Matthew,  at  least,  says  decidedly  that  the 
ass  was  procured  in  Bethphage.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  according  to 
the  representation  of  Mark,  when  Jesus  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  ezfemH^ 
o^io,  had  already  commenced  (xi.  11),  and  consequently  it  was  only  possible 
for  him  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  city  and  the  temple,  after  which  he 
again  returned  to  Bethany.     It  is  not,  certainly,  to  be  proved  that  the  fourth 
gospel  lays  the  entrance  in  the  morning ;  but  it  must  be  asked,  why  did  not 
Jesus,  when  he  only  came  from  so  near  a  place  as  Bethany,  set  out  earlier 
from  thence,  that  he  might  have  time  to  do  something  worth  speaking  of  in 
Jerusalem  ?    The  late  arrival  of  Jesus  in  the  city,  as  stated  by  Mark,  is  evi- 
dently to  be  explained  only  by  the  longer  distance  from  Jericho  thither ;  if  he 
came  from  Bethany  merely,  he  would  scarcely  set  out  so  late,  as  that  aftff  he 
had  only  looked  round  him  in  the  city,  he  must  again  return  to  Bethany,  in 
order  on  the  following  day  to  set  out  earlier,  which  nothing  had  hindered  him 
from  doing  on  this  day.     It  is  true  that,  in  deferring  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem  until  late  in  the  evening,  Mark  is  not  supported  by  the  two  other 
synoptists,  for  these  represent  Jesus  as  undertaking  the  purification  of  the 
temple  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  Matthew  even  makes  him  perform  cures, 
and  give  answers  to  the  high  priests  and  scribes  (Matt.  xxi.  I2flf.)  :  but  even 
without  this  statement  as  to  the  hour  of  entrance,  the  arrival  of  Jesus  near  to 
the  above  villages,  the  sending  of  the  disciples,  the  bringing  of  the  ass,  and 
the  riding  into  the  city,  are  too  closely  consecutive,  to  allow  of  our  inserting 
in  the  narrative  of  the  synoptists  a  night's  residence  in  Bethany. 

If  then  it  remains,  that  the  three  first  Evangelists  make  Jesus  proceed 
directly  from  Jericho,  without  any  stay  in  Bethany,  while  the  fourth  makes 
him  come  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethany  only,  they  must,  if  they  are  mutually 
correct,  speak  of  two  separate  entrances ;  and  this  has  been  recendy  main- 
tained by  several  critics.*     According  to  them,  Jesus  first  (as  the  synoptists 

^  Tholuck  and  Olshausen,  ut  sup. 

*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  92  (T.,  98  ff.  ;  Schleiermaclier,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  344  ^* 
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relate)  proceeded  directly  to  Jerusalem  with  the  caravan  going  to  the  feast, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  happened,  when  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
mounting  the  animal,  an  unpremeditated  demonstration  of  homage  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow-travellers,  which  converted  the  entrance  into  a  triumphal 
progress.  Having  retired  to  Bethany  in  the  evening,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing (as  John  relates)  a  great  multitude  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to 
convey  him  into  the  city,  and  as  he  met  with  them  on  the  way  from  Bethany, 
there  was  a  repetition  on  an  enlarged  scale  of  the  scene  on  the  foregoing  day, 
— ^this  time  preconcerted  by  his  adherents.  This  distinction  of  an  earlier 
entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  before  his  approach  was  known  in  the  city, 
and  a  later,  after  it  was  learned  that  he  was  in  Bethany,  is  favoured  by  the 
difference,  that  according  to  the  synoptical  narrative,  the  people  who  render 
homage  to  him  are  only  going  before  irpooLyovrt^^  and  following  aKokovOovvrt^ 

iMatt.  V.  9),  while  according  to  that  of  John,  they  are  meeting  him  vTraKr^cravrc? 
V.  13,  18).     If  however  it  be  asked  :  why  then  among  all  our  narrators,  does 
each  give  only  one  entrance,  and  not  one  of  them  show  any  trace  of  a  second  ? 
The  answer  in  relation  to  John  is,  that  this  Evangelist  is  silent  as  to  the  first 
entrance,  probably  because  he  was  not    present  on    the  occasion,  having 
possibly  been  sent  to  Bethany  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Jesus.^     As,  how- 
ever, according  to  our  principles,  if  it  be  assumed  of  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  that  he  is  the  apostle  named  in  the  superscription,  the  same  assump- 
tion must  also  be  made  respecting  the  author  of  the  first :  we  ask  in  vain, 
whither  are  we  then  to  suppose  that  Matthew  was  sent  on  the  second  entrance, 
that  he  knew  nothing  to  relate  concerning  it  ?  since  with  the  repeated  depar- 
ture from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  conceivable  cause  for  such  an 
errand.     In  relation  to  John  indeed  it  is  a  pure  invention ;  not  to  insist,  that 
even  if  the  two  Evangelists  were  not  personally  present,  they  must  yet  have 
learned  enough  of  an  event  so  much  talked  of  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples, 
to  be  able  to  furnish  an  account  of  it.      Above  all,  as  the  narrative  of  the 
synoptists  does  not  indicate  that  a  second  entrance  had  taken  place  after  the 
one  described  by  them  :  so  that  of  John  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  before  the 
entrance  which  it  describes,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  another.     For  accord- 
ing to  this  narrative,  the  day  before  the    entrance  which  it  details  (conse- 
quently, according  to  the  given  supposition,  on  the  day  of  the  synoptical 
entrance),  many  Jews  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  because  they  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus,  and  now  wished  to  see  him  and  Lazarus  whom 
he  had  restored  to  life  (v.  9,  comp.  12).     But  how  could  they  learn  on  the 
day  of  the  synoptical  entrance,  that  Jesus  was  at  Bethany?     On  that  day 
Jesus  did  indeed  pass  either  by  or  through  Bethany,  but   he  proceeded 
directiy  to  Jerusalem,  whence,  according  to  all  the  narratives,  he  could  have 
returned  to  Bethany  only  at  so  late  an  hour  in  the  evening,  that  Jews  who 
now  first  went  from  Jerusalem,  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  able  to  see  him.* 
But  why  should  they  take  the  trouble  to  seek  Jesus  in  Bethany,  when  they 
had  on  that  very  day  seen  him  in  Jerusalem  itself?     Surely  in  this  case  it 
must  have  been  said — not  merely,  that  they  came  notforjesus^  sake  only,  but 
that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also^  ov  8ta  tov 'Iiy<rouv /lovovaXA.'  tva  Kal  t6v 
Ad^apov  r&iKTt, — but  rather  that  they  had  indeed  seen  Jesus  himself  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  as  they  wished  to  see  Lazarus  also,  they  came  therefore  to  Bethany  : 
whereas  the  Evangelist  represents  these  people  as  coming  from  Jerusalem 
partly  to  see  Jesus;  he  cannot  therefore  have  supposed  that  Jesus  might  have 
been  seen  in  Jerusalem  on  that  very  day.     Further,  when  it  is  said  in  John, 


'  Schleiermacher,  at  sup. 

**  Comp.  Liicke,  2,  s.  432,  Anm. 
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that  on  the  following  day  it  was  heard  in  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  was  coming  (v. 
12),  this  does  not  at  all  seem  to  imply  that  Jesus  had  already  been  there  the 
day  before,  but  rather  that  the  news  had  come  from  Bethany,  of  his  intention 
to  enter  on  this  day.     So  also  the  reception  which  is  immediately  prepared 
for  him,  alone  has  its  proper  significance  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  glori- 
fication of  his  first  entrance  into  the  metropolis ;  it  could  only  have  been 
appropriate  on  his  second  entrance,  if  Jesus  had  the  day  before  entered  un- 
observed and  unhonoured,  and  it  had  been  wished  to  repair  this  omission  on 
the  following  day — not  iSf  the  first  entrance  had  already  been  so  brillianL 
Moreover,  on  the  second  entrance  every  feature  of  the  first  must  have  been 
repeated,  which,  whether  we  refer  it  to  a  preconceived  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  or  to  an  accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances,  still  remains 
improbable.     With  respect  to  Jesus,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  he 
could  arrange  the  repetition  of  a  spectacle  which,  in  the  first  instance  signifi- 
cant, if  acted  a  second  time  would  be  flat  and  unmeaning  -^  on  the  other 
hand,  circumstances  must  have  coincided  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  if  on 
both  occasions  there  happened  the  same  demonstrations  of  homage  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  with  the  same  expressions  of  envy  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents ;  if,  on  both  occasions,  too,  there  stood  at  the  command  of  Jesus 
an  ass,  by  riding  which  he  brought  to  mind  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.    Wc 
might  therefore  call  to  our  aid  Sieffert's  hypothesis  of  assimilation,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  two  entrances,  originally  more  different,  became  thus  similar  by 
traditional  intermixture  :  were  not  the  supposition  that  two  distinct  events  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  rendered  improbable  by  an- 
other circumstance. 

On  the  first  glance,  indeed,  the  supposition  of  two  entrances  seems  to  find 
support  in  the  fact,  that  John  makes  his  entrance  take  place  the  day  after  the 
meal  in  Bethany,  at  which  Jesus  was  anointed  under  memorable  circum- 
stances ;  whereas  the  two  first  synoptists  (for  Luke  knows  nothing  of  a  meal 
at  Bethany  in  this  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus)  make  their  entrance  precede 
this  meal :   and  thus,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  above  supposition,  the 
synoptical  entrance  would  appear  the  earlier,  that  of  John  the  later.    This 
would  be  very  well,  if  John  had  not  placed  his  entrance  so  early,  and  the 
synoptists  their  meal  at  Bethany  so  late,  that  the  former  cannot  possibly  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  latter.      According  to  John,  Jesus  comes  six  days 
before  the  passover  to  Bethany,  and  on  the  following  day  enters  Jerusalem 
(xiii.   I,  12);    on  the  other  hand,  the  meal  at  Bethany,  mentioned  by  the 
synoptists  (Matt.  xxvi.  6  ff.  parall.),  can  have  been  at  the  most  but  two  days 
before  the  passover  (v.  2) ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  synoptical  entrance 
prior  to  the  meal  and  the  entrance  in  John,  there  must  then  have  been  after 
all  this,  according  to  the  synoptists,  a  second  meal  in  Bethany.     But  between 
the  two  meals  thus  presupposed,  as  between  the  two  entrances,  there  would 
have  been  the  most  striking  resemblance  even  to  the  minutest  points;  and 
against  the  interweaving  of  two  such  double  incidents,  there  is  so  strong  a 
presumption,  that  it  will  scarcely  be  said  there  were  two  entrances  and  two 
meals,  which  were  originally  far  more  dissimilar,  but,  fi-om  the  transference 
of  features  out  of  the  one  incident  into  the  other  by  tradition,  they  have  be- 
come as  similar  to  each  other  as  we  now  see  them  :  on  the  contrary,  here  if 
anywhere,  it  is  easier,  when  once  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  is  given  up, 
to  imagine  that  tradition  has  varied  one  incident,  than  that  it  has  assimilated^ 
two.® 


•  Hase,  L.  J.  §  124. 

*  Comp.  De  Welte,  exeg.  Handb.  x,  i,  s.  172. 
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§  no. 

MORE   PARTICULAR   CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  THE   ENTRANCE.        ITS   OBJECT  AND 

HISTORICAL   REALITY. 

While  the  fourth  gospel  first  makes  the  multitude  that  streamed  forth  to 
meet  Jesus  render  him  their  homage,  and  then  briefly  states  that  Jesus 
mounted  a  young  ass  which  he  had  obtained ;  the  synoptists  commence  their 
description  of  the  entrance  with  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  came  by  the  ass.  When,  namely,  he  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  towards  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  into  the  village  lying  before  them,  telling  them  that 
when  they  came  there  they  would  find — Matthew  says,  an  ass  tied^  and  a  colt 
with  her ;  the  two  others,  a  colt  whereon  never  man  sat — which  they  were  to 
loose  and  bring  to  him,  silencing  any  objections  of  the  owner  by  the  obser- 
vation, the  Lord  hath  need  of  him  (or  them).  This  having  been  done,  the 
disciples  spread  their  clothes,  and  placed  Jesus— on  both  the  animals,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew;  according  to  the  two  other  synoptists,  on  the  single 
animal. 

The  most  striking  part  of  this  account  is  obviously  the  statement  of  Matthew, 
that  Jesus  not  only  required  two  asses,  though  he  alone  intended  to  ride,  but 
that  he  also  actually  sat  on  them  both.  It  is  tme  that,  as  is  natural,  there  are 
not  wanting  attempts  to  explain  the  former  particular,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  latter.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  caused  the  mother  animal  to  be  brought  with  the 
colt,  on  which  alone  he  intended  to  ride,  in  order  that  the  young  and  still 
sucking  animal  might  by  this  means  be  made  to  go  more  easily  \  ^  or  else  the 
mother,  accustomed  to  her  young  one,  followed  of  her  own  accord  :  ^  but  a 
young  animal,  yet  unweaned,  would  scarcely  be  given  up  by  its  owner  to  be 
ridden.  A  sufficient  motive  on  the  part  of  Jesus  in  sending  for  the  two 
animals,  could  only  be  that  he  intended  to  ride  both,  which  Matthew  appears 
Diainly  enough  to  say ;  for  his  words  imply,  not  only  that  the  clothes  were 
spread,  but  also  that  Jesus  was  placed  on  the  two  animals  (^iravw  avTwv).  But 
low  are  we  to  represent  this  to  ourselves  ?  As  an  alternate  mounting  of  the 
me  and  the  other,  Fritzsche  thinks  :  ^  but  this,  for  so  short  a  distance  would 
lave  been  a  superfluous  inconvenience.  Hence  commentators  have  sought 
o  rid  themselves  of  the  singular  statement.  Some,  after  very  weak  authorities, 
.nd  in  opposition  to  all  critical  principles,  read  in  the  words  relative  to  the 
preading  of  the  clothes,  h^  avrov  (tov  ttwXov),  upon  it  (the  colt\  instead  of 
trdarni  avrcov,  upon  them ;  and  then  in  the  mentioning  that  Jesus  placed  him- 
elf  thereon,  refer  the  cttovcu  avrwv  to  the  clothes  which  were  spread  on  one 
>f  the  animals.*  Others,  thinking  to  escape  the  difficulty  without  an  alter- 
tion  of  the  reading,  characterize  Matthew's  statement  as  an  enallage  numeric* 
y  which,  according  to  Winer's  explanation,  it  is  meant  that  the  Evangelist, 
ising  an  inaccurate  mode  of  expression,  certainly  speaks  of  both  the  animals, 
lut  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  of  him  who  springs  from  one  of  two 
lorses  harnessed  together,  that  he  springs  from  the  horses.*  Admitting  this 
xpedient  to  be  sufficient,  it  again  becomes  incomprehensible  why  Jesus,  who 

>   Paulus,  3,  a,  s.  115 ;  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  541. 

*  Olshausen,  i,  s.  776. 

*  Comin.  in  Matth.,  p.  630.     His  expedient  is  approved  by  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i, 

»  s.  173- 
^  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  143  f. 
^  Glassius,  phil.  sacr.,  p.  172.     Thus  also  Kuinol  and  Gratz,  in  loc 

*  N.  T.  Gramm.,  s.  149. 
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according  to  this  only  meant  to  use  one  animal,  should  have  sent  for  two. 
The  whole  statement  becomes  the  more  suspicious,  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  given  by  the  first  Evangelist  alone ;  for  in  order  to  reconcile  the  othen 
with  him  it  will  not  suffice  to  say,  as  we  ordinarily  read,  that  they  name  only 
the  foal  as  being  that  on  which  Jesus  rode,  and  that  while  omitting  the  ass 
as  an  accessory  fact,  they  do  not  exclude  it 

But  how  was  Matthew  led  into  this  singular  statement  ?  Its  true  source 
has  been  pointed  out,  though  in  a  curious  manner,  by  those  who  conjec- 
ture, that  Jesus  in  his  instructions  to  the  two  disciples,  and  Matthew  in 
his  original  writing,  following  the  passage  of  Zechariah  (ix.  9),  made  use  of 
several  expressions  for  the  one  idea  of  the  ass,  which  expressions  were  by  the 
Greek  translator  of  the  first  gospel  misconstrued  to  mean  more  than  one 
animal.^  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  accumulated  designations  of  the  ass  in  the 
above  passage :  nwh^lS  ")!J?1  ")iOD,  vwoCvyiov  koI  vdXov  vcov,  LXX.  which 
occasioned  the  duplication  of  it  in  the  first  gospel ;  for  the  and  which  in  the 
Hebrew  was  intended  in  an  explanatory  sense,  was  erroneously  understood 
to  denote  an  addition,  and  hence  instead  of:  an  ass^  that  is,  an  ass's  foal, 
was  substituted  :  an  ass  together  with  an  as^s  foal?  But  this  mistake  cannot 
have  originated  with  the  Greek  translator,  who,  if  he  had  found  throughoat 
Matthew's  narrative  but  one  ass,  would  scarcely  have  doubled  it  purely  on  the 
strength  of  the  prophetic  passage,  and  as  often  as  his  original  spoke  of  one 
ass,  have  added  a  second,  or  introduced  the  plural  number  instead  of  ^ 
singular  \  it  must  rather  have  been  made  by  one  whose  only  written  source 
was  the  prophetic  passage,  out  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  oral  tradition,  he 
spun  his  entire  narrative,  />.  the  author  of  the  first  gospel ;  who  hereby,  as 
recent  criticism  correctly  maintains,  irrecoverably  forfeits  the  reputation  of  an 
eye-witness  ?  ^ 

If  the  first  gospel  stands  alone  in  this  mistake,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
two  intermediate  Evangelists  have  a  feature  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  first  to  have  avoided.     We  shall  merely  point  out 
in  passing  the  prolixity  with  which  Mark  and  Luke  (though  they,  as  well  as 
Matthew,  make  Jesus  describe  to  the  two  disciples,  how  they  would  find  the 
ass,  and  wherewith  they  were  to  satisfy  the  owner),  yet  do  not  spare  them- 
selves or  the  reader  the  trouble  of  almost  verbally  repeating  every  particular 
as  having  occurred  (Mark  v.  4  ff. ;  Luke  v.  32  ff.) ;  whereas  Matthew,  with 
more  judgment,  contents  himself  with  the  observation,  and  the  disciples  tpffit 
and  did  as  Jesus  commanded  t/iem.     This,  as  affecting  merely  the  form  of  the 
narrative,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  further.     But  it  concerns  the  substance,  that, 
according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  desired  an  animal  whereon  yet  neper  man 
sat,  i<fi    o  ovStU  TTowroTc  av6pi»nrtav  lKdBia-€ :  a  particular  of  which  Matthew 
knows  nothing.     One  does  not  understand  how  Jesus  could  designedly  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  his  progress,  by  the  choice  of  a  hitherto  unridden 
animal,  which,  unless  he  kept  it  in  order  by  divine  omnipotence  (for  the 
most  consummate  human  skill  would  not  suffice  for  this  on  the  first  riding), 
must  inevitably  have  occasioned  much  disturbance  to  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession, especially  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  preceded  by  its 
mother,  this  circumstance  having  entered  into  the  repr^ntation  of  the  fi«t 
Evangelist  only.     To  such  an  inconvenience  Jesus  wouw  assuredly  not  have 
exposed  himself  without  a  cogent  reason  :  such  a  reason  however  appears  to 
lie  sufficiently  near  in  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  according  to  which,  to  use 

^  Eichhora,  allgem.  Bibliothek,  5,  s.  896  f. ;  comp.  Bolten,  Bericht  des  Matthiio^  i* 

317  f. 
®  Vide  Fritzsche,  in  loc.    This  is  admitted  by  Neander  also,  s.  550,  Aom. 
*  Schuh,  iibcr  das  AbcndmahV,  s.  310 1.  •,  Sv^ttwx.,  >&«i  dca  Urspr.,  &.  107  t 
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Wetstein's  expression,  animalia,  usibus  humanis  nondum  mancipata^  sacra 
Aabebantur ;  so  that  thus  Jesus,  for  his  consecrated  person,  and  the  high 
occasion  of  his  messianic  entrance,  may  have  chosen  to  use  only  a  sacred 
animal  But  regarded  more  closely,  this  reason  will  appear  frivolous,  and 
absurd  also ;  for  the  spectators  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  ass  had 
never  been  ridden  before,  except  by  the  unruliness  with  which  he  may  have 
disturbed  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  triumphal  train.*^  If  we  are  thus 
unable  to  comprehend  how  Jesus  could  seek  an  honour  for  himself  in  mount- 
ing an  animal  which  had  never  yet  been  ridden ;  we  shall,  on  the  contrary, 
find  it  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  primitive  Christian  community  might 
early  believe  it  due  to  his  honour  that  he  should  ride  only  on  such  an  animal, 
as  subsequently  that  he  should  lie  only  in  an  unused  grave.  The  authors 
of  the  intermediate  gospels  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  this  trait  into  their 
memoirs,  because  they  indeed,  in  writing,  would  not  experience  the  same 
inconvenience  from  the  undisciplined  animal,  which  it  must  have  caused  to 
Jesus  in  riding. 

The  two  difficulties  already  considered  belong  respectively  to   the  first 
Evangelist,  and  the  two  intermediate  ones :  another  is  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  that  which  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  so  confidently  sends 
two  disciples  for  an  ass  which  they  would  find  in  the  next  village,  in  such  and 
such  a  situation,  and  that  the  issue  corresponds  so  closely  to  his  prediction. 
It  might  here  appear  the  most  natural,  to  suppose  that  he  had  previously 
bespoken  the  ass,  and  that  consequently  it  stood  ready  for  him  at  the  hour 
and  place  appointed ;  ^^  but  how  could  he  have  thus  bespoken  an  ass  in  Beth- 
phage,  seeing  that  he  was  just  come  from  Jericho  ?     Hence  even  Paulus  in 
this  instance  finds  something  else  more  probable :  namely,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  feasts,  in  the  villages  lying  on  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem,  many 
beasts  of  burden  stood  ready  to  be  hired  by  travellers ;  but  in  opposition  to 
this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jesus  does  not  at  all  seem  to  speak  of  the  first 
animal  that  may  happen  to  present  itself,  but  of  a  particular  animal.     Hence 
we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Olshausen  describes  it  as  only  the  probable 
idea  of  the  narrator,  that  to  the  Messiah  making  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
the  providence  of  God  presented  everything  just  as  he  needed  it  -,  as  also 
that  the  same  expositor,  in  order  to  explain  the  ready  compliance  of  the 
owners  of  the  animal,  finds  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  friends  of 
Jesus ;  since  this  trait  rather  serves  to  exhibit  the  as  it  were  magical  power 
which  resided  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^  at  the  mention  of  which  the  owner 
of  the  ass  unresistingly  placed  it  at  his  disposal,  as  subsequently  the  inhabit- 
ant of  the  room  gave  it  up  at  a  word  from  the  Master  (Matt  xxvi.  i8  parall.). 
To  this  divine  providence  in  favour  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  his  name,  is  united  the  sui>erior  knowledge  by  means  of  which  Jesus  here 
clearly  discerns  a  distant  fact  which  might  be  available  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants. 

Now  admitting  this  to  be  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  Evangelists,  such 
a.  prediction  of  an  accidental  circumstance  might  certainly  be  conceived  as 

• 

■•  That  the  above  motive  will  not  suffice  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  Paulus  has  also 
ff«lt ;  for  only  the  despair  on  his  part  of  finding  a  more  real  and  special  motive,  can  account 
Tor  his  becoming  in  this  solitary  instance  mystical,  and  embracing  the  explanation  of  Justin 
Martyr,  whom  he  elsewhere  invariably  attacks,  as  the  author  of  the  perverted  ecclesiastical 
interpretations  of  the  Bible.  According  to  Justin,  the  ass  designated  {nrol;Oyiop  [that  is  under 
f  At  yoke),  is.  a  symbol  of  the  Jews ;  the  ass  never  yet  ridden,  of  the  Gentiles  (Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
33)  ;  and  Paulas,  adopting  this  idea,  endeavours  to  make  it  probable  that  Jesus,  by  mount- 
ing an  animal  which. had  never  before  been  ridden,  intended  to  announce  himself  as  the 
founder  and  ruler  of  a  new  religious  community.     Exeg.  Handb.  3,  ^  %.  \\^  ^. 

*^  Natiirliche  Gescfa.  5,  s.  506  f. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Qir.,  s.  $$0,  A.um. 
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the  effect  of  a  magnetic  clairvoyance.^^      But,  on  the  one  hand,   we  know 
full  well  the  tendency  of  the  primitive  Christian  legend  to  create  such  proofis 
of  the  superior  nature  of  her  Messiah  (witness  the  calling  of  the  two  pairs  of 
brethren ;  but  the  instance  most  analogous  has  been  just  alluded  to,  and  is 
hereafter  to  be  more  closely  examined,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  Jesos 
causes  the  room  to  be  bespoken  for  his  last  supper  with  the  twelve) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dogmatic  reasons  drawn  from  prophecy,  for  displaying  the 
far-seeing  of  Jesus  here  as  precisely  the  knowledge  of  an  ass  being  tied  at  a 
certain  place,  are  clearly  obvious ;  so  that  we  cannot  abstain  from  the  conjec- 
ture, that  we  have  here  nothing  more  than  a  product  of  the  tendency  which 
characterized  the  Christian  legend,  and  of  the  effort  to  base  Christian  belief 
on  ancient  prophecy.     In  considering,  namely,  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
first  and  fourth  gospels  from  Zechariah,  where  it  is  merely  said  that  the  meek 
and  lowly  king  will  come  riding  on  an  ass,  in  general ;  it  is  usual  to  overiook 
another  prophetic  passage,  which  contains  more  precisely  the  tied  ass  of  the 
Messiah.    This  passage  is  Gen.  xlix.  ii,  where  the  dying  Jacob  says  to  Judah 
concerning  the  Shiloh,  HP^K',  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  asis  cdt 
unto  the  choice  vine^  Scor/icvcov  ir^^  ajxirtXay  rov  irQiKov  avrov  kol  rg  cXtm  ror 
TToiAov  T^9  ovov  avTov,    Justin  Martyr  understands  this  passage  also,  as  well  as 
the  one  from  Zechariah,  as  a  prediction  relative  to  the  entrance  of  Jesus,  and 
hence  directly  asserts  that  the  foal  which  Jesus  caused  to  be  fetched  was 
bound  to  a  vine.^^     In  like  manner  the  Jews  not  only  held  the  general  inter- 
pretation that  the  Shiloh  was  the  Messiah,  as  may  be  shown  already  in  the 
Targum,!^  but  also  combined  the  passage  relative  to  the  binding  of  the  ass 
with  that  on  the  riding  of  it  into  Jerusalem.^^     That  the  above  prophecy  o( 
Jacob  is  not  cited  by  any  one  of  our  Evangelists,  only  proves,  at  the  utmost, 
that  it  was  not  verbally  present  to  their  minds  when  they  were  writing  the 
narrative  before  us  :  it  can  by  no  means  prove  that  the  passage  was  not  an 
element  in  the  conceptions  of  the  circle  in  which  the  anecdote  was  first 
formed.     The  transmission  of  the  narrative  through  the  hands  of  many  who 
were  not  aware  of  its  original  relation  to  the  passage  in  Genesis,  may  cer- 
tainly be  argued  from  the  fact  that  it  no  longer  perfectly  corresponds  to  the 
prophecy.     For  a  perfect  agreement  to  exist,  Jesus,  after  he  had,  according 
to  Zechariah,  ridden  into  the  city  on  the  ass,  must  on  dismounting,  have 
bound  it  to  a  vine,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  unbound  in  the  next  village 
(according  to  Mark,  from  a  door  by  the  way-side)  as  he  actually  does.    By 
this  means,  however,  there  was  obtained,  together  with  the  fulfilment  of  those 
two  prophecies,  a  proof  of  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  the 
magical  power  of  his  name ;  and  in  relation  to  the  former  point,  it  might  be 
remembered  in  particular,  that  Samuel  also  had  once  proved  his  gifts  as  a 
seer  by  the  prediction,  that  as  Saul  was  returning  homeward,  two  men  woold 
meet  him  with  the  information  that  the  asses  of  Kis  his  father  were  found 
(i  Sam.  X.  2).     The  narrative  in  the  fourth  gospel,  having  no  connection  with 
the  Mosaic  passage,  says  nothing  of  the  ass  being  tied,  or  of  its  being  fetched 
by  the  disciples,  and  merely  states  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  Zechariah 
alone  :  Jesus,  having  found  a  young  ass,  sat  tJurton  (v.  14).^^ 

^*  Weisse,  s.  573. 

^'  Apol.  i.  32  :  t6  hk  SecrneCtav  irpbs  dfivcXw  rbv  irGiKw  avrov — ai^fifioiXow  8rf\ianx^  fy^ 
yevrfffOfUviav  r<J  Xpiarf  Kcd  twv  vt*  airrov  TpaxOtfcofi^up,  xQXos  ydp  Tit  6pov  (Urr^tt  h  rm 
elffddif)  Kwfirit  xpdi  dfiTcXov  dedcfi^yot  d»  ^WXetxrey  d,yay€tp  airrtfi  k,  r.  X.  Bindittg  kis  coll  tf  ' 
z/ift€ — 7vas  a  symbol  indicative  of  what  would  happen  to  Christ ;  for  thtre  stood  at  ike  entrtnct 
of  a  certain  village,  bound  to  a  ziue^  an  ass's  colt,  which  he  ordered  them  to  bring  to  him,  etc. 

**  Vid.  Schottgen,  hora?,  ii.  p.  146. 

"  Midrasch  Rabba,  f.  xcviii. 

"  On  account  of  this  silence  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  even  Neander  {at  sup.)  Is  in  this 
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The  next  feature  that  presents  itself  for  our  consideration,  is  the  homage 
which  is  rendered  to  Jesus  by  the  populace.  According  to  all  the  narrators 
except  Luke,  this  consisted  in  cutting  down  the  branches  of  trees,  which, 
according  to  the  synoptists,  were  strewed  in  the  way,  according  to  John  (who 
with  more  particularity  mentions  palm  branches),  were  carried  by  the  multi- 
tude that  met  Jesus ;  further,  according  to  all  except  John,  in  the  spreading 
of  clothes  in  the  way.  To  this  were  added  joyous  acclamations,  of  which  all 
have,  with  unimportant  modifications,  the  words  tvXoyTffievo^  6  ipx6fi€vo^  cv 
orofu&ri  Kvpiov,  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  all  except 
Luke  the  awrawo,  Hosanna  ;  and  all,  the  greeting  as  King,  or  Son  of  David. 
The  first,  from  Ps.  cxviii.  26,  njnj  D|5^3  K^n  "nn^,  was,  it  is  true,  a  customary 
form  of  salutation  to  persons  visiting  the  feasts,  and  even  the  second, 
K|  nPHJ'in,  taken  from  the  preceding  verse  of  the  same  psalm,  was  a  usual  cry 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  the  passover ;  ^"^  but  the  addition  ra>  vla>  Aavlo, 
to  the  Son  of  Davidy  and  6  jSacrtXcvs  rov  Icrpa^X,  the  King  of  Israel^  shows 
that  the  people  here  applied  these  general  forms  to  Jesus  especially  as  the 
Messiah,  bid  him  welcome  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  and  wished  success  to  his 
undertaking.  In  relation  to  the  parties  who  present  the  homage,  Luke*s 
account  is  the  most  circumscribed,  for  he  so  connects  the  spreading  of  the 
clothes  in  the  way  (v.  36)  with  the  immediately  preceding  context,  that  he 
appears  to  ascribe  it,  as  well  as  the  laying  of  the  clothes  on  the  ass,  solely  to 
the  disciples,  and  he  expressly  attributes  the  acclamations  to  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  disciples  only  (oTrav  to  irkyfio^  twv  fto^i/Twv) ;  whereas  Matthew  and 
Mark  make  the  homage  proceed  from  the  accompanying  mass  of  people. 
This  difference,  however,  can  be  easily  reconciled ;  for  when  Luke  speaks  of 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples^  irkyfio^  t<ov  fmOriTiov,  this  means  the  wider  circle 
of  the  adherents  of  Jesus,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  great  multitude 
xXcicrros  oy(ko%  in  Matthew,  only  means  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  him 
among  the  multitude.  But  while  the  synoptists  remain  within  the  limits  of 
the  company  who  were  proceeding  to  the  feast,  and  who  were  thus  the  fellow- 
travellers  of  Jesus,  John,  as  above  noticed,  makes  the  whole  solemnity  pro- 
creed  from  those  who  go  out  of  Jerusalem  to  meet  Jesus  (v.  13),  while  he 
represents  the  multitude  who  are  approaching  with  Jesus  as  testifying  to  the 
former  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  on  account  of  which,  according  to  John, 
the  solemn  escort  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  was  prepared  (v.  17  f.).  This 
cause  we  cannot  admit  as  authentic,  inasmuch  as  we  have  found  critical 
reasons  for  doubting  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  :  but  with  the  alleged  cause, 
the  fact  itself  of  the  escort  is  shaken ;  especially  if  we  reflect,  that  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  might  appear  to  demand  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  David 
should  have  gone  forth  to  bring  him  in  with  all  solemnity,  and  that  it  fully 
harmonizes  with  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  representation  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  to  describe,  before  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  the  feast,  how  in- 
tently the  expectations  of  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him  (vii.  11  ff.,  xi.  56). 

The  last  trait  in  the  picture  before  us,  is  the  displeasure  of  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  at  the  strong  attachment  to  him,  exhibited  by  the  people  on  this 
occasion.  According  to  John  (v.  19),  the  Pharisees  said  to  each  other :  we 
see  from  this  that  the  (lenient)  proceedings  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted 
are  of  no  avail;  all  the  world  is  following  him  (we  must  interpose,  with 
forcible  measures).  According  to  Luke  (v.  39  f.),  some  Pharisees  addressed 
Jesus  as  if  they  expected  him  to  impose  silence  on  his  disciples ;  on  which 

instance  inclined  to  admit,  that  a  more  simple  event,  owing;  to  the  disproportionate  impor- 
tance subsequently  attached  to  it,  was  unhistorically  modified. 
'^  Comp.  Paulus,  in  loc. 
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he  answers,  that  if  these  were  silent,  the  stones  would  cry  out.  While  in 
Luke  and  John  this  happens  during  the  progress,  in  Matthew  it  is  only  after 
Jesus  has  arrived  with  the  procession  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  children, 
even  here,  continue  to  cry,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  that  the  high 
priests  and  scribes  direct  the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  impropriety,  as  it 
appears  to  them,  whereupon  he  repulses  them  with  a  sentence  out  of  Ps. 
viii.  3.  {Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise) 
(v.  15  f.) ;  a  sentence  which  in  the  original  obviously  relates  to  Jehovah,  but 
which  Jesus  thus  applies  to  himself.  The  lamentation  of  Jesus  over  Jeru- 
salem, connected  by  Luke  with  the  entrance,  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion further  on. 

John,  and  more  particularly  Matthew  by  his  phrase  tovto  h\  oKov  yrfsmr^ 
Iva  irkrffHtiO^  k.  t.  A..,  A/I  this  Was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^  etc.  (v.  4), 
unequivocally  express  the  idea  that  the  design,  first  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he 
ordained  this  scene,  and  next  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  participant  in  the  Divine 
counsels,  was,  by  giving  this  character  to  the  entrance,  to  fulfil  an  ancient 
prophecy.  If  Jesus  saw  in  the  passage  of  2^chariah  (ix.  9),^*  a  prophecy 
concerning  himself  as  the  Messiah,  this  cannot  have  been  a  knowledge  result- 
ing from  the  higher  principle  within  him  ;  for,  even  if  this  prophetic  passage 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  an  historical  prince,  as  Uzziah,^^  or  John  Hjrrca- 
nus,^  but  to  a  messianic  individual,^!  still  the  latter,  though  a  pacific,  must 
yet  be  understood  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  moreover  as  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem — thus  as  one  altogether  different  from  Jesus.  But  it 
appears  quite  possible  for  Jesus  to  have  come  to  such  an  interpretation  in 
a  natural  way,  since  at  least  the  rabbins  with  decided  unanimity  interpret 
the  passage  of  2Sechariah  of  the  Messiah.**  Above  all,  we  know  that  the 
contradiction  which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  insignificant  advent  here 
predicted  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  brilliant  one  which  Daniel  had  foretold, 
was  at  a  later  period  commonly  reconciled  by  the  doctrine,  that  according  as 
the  Jewish  people  showed  themselves  worthy  or  the  contrary,  their  Messiah 
would  appear  in  a  majestic  or  a  lowly  form.^s  Now  even  if  this  distinction 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  only  in  general  a  reference  of  the 
l)assage  Zech.  ix.  9  to  the  Messiah  :  still  Jesus  might  imagine  that  now,  on 
his  first  appearance,  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  must  be  fulfilled  in  him,  but 
hereafter,  on  his  second  appearance,  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.     But  there  is 


^®  The  citation  given  by  Matthew  is  a  combination  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah  with  that  of 
Zechariah.  For  the  words  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zian,  ettrare  t-J  Bvyarpl  X<uy,  are  from 
Isa.  Ixii.  II  ;  the  rest  from  Zechariah  ix.  9,  where  the  LXX.  has  with  some  divergency : 
Idoif  6  ^affiXev^  aov  ^px^ToU  <roi  dUaios  Kal  ctb^iav  airrhi  rpaOs  koI  itrt^e^riKCin  iirl  inro^Oyi»  icoi 
TTuXov  viov, 

^®  Hitcig,  iiber  die  Abfassungszeit  der  Orakel,  Zach.  ix.-xiv.  in  the  Theol.  Studien,  iSjo, 
I ,  s.  36  ff.  refers  the  preceding  verse  to  the  warlike  deeds  of  this  king,  and  the  one  in  qucs- 
t  ion  to  his  pacific  virtues. 

-°  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  121  ff. 

'^^  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  V.  T.  7,  4,  s.  274  ff. 

*'  In  the  passage  cited  Introd.,  §  14,  from  Midrasch  Coheleth,  the  description, /ok/^t  ^^ 
insidens  asino  in  Zechariah,  is  in  the  very  first  instance  referred  to  the  Goiil  postremus.  This 
ass  of  the  Messiah  was  held  identical  with  that  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  vid.  Jalkut  Rubeoi 
f.  Ixxix.  3,  4,  ap.  Schottgen,  i.  s.  169;  comp.  Eisenmenger,  entdecktes  Judenthum,  2,  s- 
697  f. 

*'  Sanhedrin  f.  xcviii.  i  (ap.  Wetstein)  :  Dixit  K,  Alexander :  R.  Josua  f.  Levi  duvims 
inter  se  collatis  locis  ianquam  contrariis  visis  objecit :  scribitur  Dan,  vii.  13:  /•/  ^ce  cum 
fiubibiis  coili  velut  filius  hominis  venit.  Et  scribitur  Zach.  ix.  9  :  pcuipcr  et  insidtm  asino. 
Verum  hccc  duo  loca  ita  inter  se  conciliari  possunt :  n€mpe,  si  justitia  sua  mtreanJur  Israil- 
itiSy  Messias  vettiet  cum  nubibus  caii:  si  autem  non  nureantur,  tfenift  pauper^  et  vtkdur 
asino. 
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a  third  possibility;  namely,  that  either  an  accidental  riding  into  Jerusalem 
on  an  ass  by  Jesus  was  subsequently  interpreted  by  the  Christians  in  this 
manner,  or  that,  lest  any  messianic  attribute  should  be  wanting  to  him,  the 
whole  narrative  of  the  entrance  was  freely  composed  after  the  two  prophecies 
and  the  dogmatic  presupposition  of  a  superhuman  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Jesus. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PASSION,  DEATH  AND 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 


M  X 


CHAPTER   I. 

RELATION  OF  JESUS  TO  THE  IDEA  OF  A  SUFFERING  AND  DYING 
MESSIAH;  HTS  DISCOURSES  ON  HIS  DEATH,  RESURRECTION, 
AND  SECOND  ADVENT. 


§  III. 
DID  JESUS   IN    PRECISE  TERMS   PREDICT   HIS   PASSION   AND   DEATH? 

According  to  the  gospels,  Jesus  more  than  once,  and  while  the  result  was 
yet  distant,^  predicted  to  his  disciples  that  sufferings  and  a  violent  death 
awaited  him.  Moreover,  if  we  trust  the  synoptical  accounts,  he  did  not 
predict  his  fate  merely  in  general  terms,  but  specified  beforehand  the  place 
of  his  passion,  namely,  Jerusalem  ;  the  time,  namely,  the  approaching  pass- 
over  ;  the  persons  from  whom  he  would  have  to  snffer,  namely,  the  chief 
priests,  scribes  and  Gentiles ;  the  essential  form  of  his  passion,  namely,  cruci- 
fixion, in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence  ;  and  even  its  accessory  circum- 
stances, namely,  scourging,  reviling,  and  spitting  (Matt  xvi.  21,  xvii.  12,  22  f., 
XX.  17  ff.,  xxvi.  12  with  the  parall,  Luke  xiiL  33).  Between  the  synoptists  and 
the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  there  exists  a  threefold  difference  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  Firstly  and  chiefiy,  in  the  latter  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
do  not  appear  so  clear  and  intelligible,  but  are  for  the  most  part  presented  in 
obscure  figurative  discourses,  concerning  which  the  narrator  himself  confesses 
that  the  disciples  understood  them  not  until  after  the  issue  (ii.  22).  In  addition 
to  a  decided  declaration  that  he  will  voluntarily  lay  down  his  life  (x.  15  ff.), 
Jesus  in  this  gospel  is  particularly  fond  of  alluding  to  his  approaching  death 
under  the  expressions  vi^ovv,  v^ovo-^ai,  to  lift  uf,  to  be  lifted  up^  in  the  application 
of  which  he  seems  to  vacillate  between  his  exaltation  on  the  cross,  and  his  es^l- 
tation  to  glory  (iii.  14,  viii.  28,  xii.  32) ;  he  compares  his  approaching  exaltation 
with  that  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  (iii.  14),  as,  in  Matthew,  he 
compares  his  fate  with  that  of  Jonah  (xii.  40) ;  on  another  occasion,  he  speaks 
of  going  away  whither  no  man  can  follow  him  (viL  33  ff.,  viii.  21  f ),  as,  in 
the  synoptists,  of  a  taking  away  of  a  bridegroom,  which  will  plunge  his  friends 
into  mourning  (Matt.  ix.  15  parall.),  and  of  a  cup,  which  he  must  drink,  and 
which  his  disciples  will  find  it  hard  to  partake  of  with  him  (Matt  xx.  22 
parall.).  Thfe  two  other  differences  are  less  marked,  but  are  still  observable. 
One  of  them  is,  that  while  in  John  the  allusions  to  the  violent  death  of  Jesus 
run  in  an  equal  degree  through  the  whole  gospel ;  in  the  synoptists,  the  re- 
peated and  definite  announcements  of  his  death  are  found  only  towards  the 

^  His  predictions  concerning  particular  circumstances  of  his  passion,  uttered  shortly  before 
its  occurrence,  in  the  last  days  days  of  his  life,  can  only  be  considered  farther  on,  in  the 
lustory  of  those  days. 
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end,  partly  immediately  before,  partly  during,  the  last  journey ;  in  earlier 
chapters  there  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  the  obscure  discourse  on  the  sign 
of  Jonah  (which  we  shall  soon  see  to  be  no  prediction  of  death),  only  the  inti- 
mation of  a  removal  (doubtless  violent)  of  the  bridegroom.  The  last  difference 
is,  that  while  according  to  the  three  first  Evangelists,  Jesus  imparts  those  pre- 
dictions (again  with  the  single  exception  of  the  above  intimation.  Matt  ix.  15) 
only  to  the  confidential  circle  of  his  disciples ;  in  John,  he  utters  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  even  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  critical  investigation  of  these  evangelical  accounts,  we  shall  proceed 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  the  following  manner.  First  we  shall  ask  : 
Is  it  credible  that  Jesus  had  a  foreknowledge  of  so  many  particular  features  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  ?  and  next :  Is  even  a  general  foreknowledge  and 
prediction  of  his  sufferings,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  probable?  in  which  inquiry, 
the  difference  between  the  representation  of  John  and  that  of  the  synoptists, 
will  necessarily  come  under  our  consideration. 

There  are  two  modes  of  explaining  how  Jesus  could  so  precisely  foreknow 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and  death  ;  the  one  resting  on  a 
supernatural,  the  other  on  a  natural  basis.  The  former  appears  adequate  to 
solve  the  problem  by  the  simple  position,  that  before  the  prophetic  spirit,  which 
dwelt  in  Jesus  in  the  richest  plenitude,  his  destiny  must  have  lain  unfolded 
from  the  beginning.  As,  however,  Jesus  himself,  in  his  announcements  of  his 
sufferings,  expressly  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophecies  of  which 
concerning  him  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  points  (Luke  xviii.  31,  comp.  xxiL  37, 
xxiv.  25  ff.  ;  Matt  xxvi.  54)  :  so  the  orthodox  view  ought  not  to  despise  this 
help,  but  must  give  to  its  explanation  the  modification,  that  Jesus  continually 
occupied  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  have  drawn  those 
particularities  out  of  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  spirit  that  dwelt  within  him.' 
According  to  this,  while  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  his  passion  remains 
consigned  to  his  prophetic  presentiment,  unless  he  be  supposed  to  have  ca^ 
culated  this  out  of  Daniel,  or  some  similar  source ;  Jesus  must  have  come 
to  regard  Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  his  suffering  and  death,  by  contemplating 
the  fate  of  earlier  prophets  as  a  type  of  his  own,  the  Spirit  telling  him,  that 
where  so  many  prophets  had  suffered  death,  there,  d  fortiori,  must  the  Messiah 
also  suffer  (Luke  xiii.  33);  that  his  death  would  be  the  sequel  of  a  formal 
sentence,  he  must  have  gathered  from  Isa.  liii.  8,  where  sl  Judgment  ^^^  is 
spoken  of  as  impending  over  the  servant  of  God,  and  fi*om  v.  1 2,  where  it 
is  said  that  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  ck  rol<s  avofuoL^  iXayta^ 
(comp.  Luke  xxii.  37)  ;  that  his  sentence  would  proceed  from  the  rulers  df 
his  own  people,  he  might  perhaps  have  concluded  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  where 
the  builders,  aixoSo/ioiWcg  who  reject  the  corner-stone,  are,  according  to  apos- 
tolic interpretation  (Acts  iv.  11),  the  Jewish  rulers;  that  he  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  Gentiles,  he  might  infer  from  the  fact,  that  in  several  plaintive 
psalms,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  messianic  interpretation,  the  persecuting 
parties  are  represented  as  D^l?^,  i.  e.  heathens ;  that  the  precise  maimer  rf 
his  death  would  be  crucifixion,  he  might  have  deduced,  partly  from  the  type 
of  the  brazen  serpent  which  was  suspended  on  a  pole,  Num.  xxi.  8  f.  (comp. 
John  iii.  14),  partly  from  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  fee^,  Ps.  xxiL  17, 
LXX. ;  lastly,  that  he  would  be  the  object  of  scorn  and  personal  maltreatmoit, 
he  might  have  concluded  from  passages  such  as  v.  7  ff.  in  the  Psalm  above 
quoted,  Isa.  L  6,  etc  Now  if  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  Jesus,  and  which, 
according  to  the  orthodox  opinion,  revealed  to  him  the  reference  of  these 
prophecies  and  types  to  his  ultimate  destiny,  was  a  spirit  of  truth  :  this  refer- 

*  Comp.  Olshausen,  bibl.  Comm.,  I,  s.  528. 
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ence  to  Jesus  must  admit  of  being  proved  to  be  the  true  and  original  sense 
of  those  Old  Testament  passages.  But,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  principal 
passages  only,  a  profound  grammatical  and  historical  exposition  has  convinc- 
ingly shown,  for  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  liberate  themselves  from  dog- 
matic presuppositions,  that  in  none  of  these  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  Instead  of  this,  Isa.  1.  6,  speaks  of  the  ill  usage  which 
the  prophets  had  to  experience  ; '  Isa.  liii.  of  the  calamities  of  the  prophetic 
order,  or  more  probably  of  the  Israelitish  people;*  Ps.  cxviii.  of  the  un- 
expected deliverance  and  exaltation  of  that  people,  or  of  one  of  their  princes;* 
while  Ps.  xxiL  is  the  complaint  of  an  oppressed  exile.*  As  to  the  17th  verse 
of  this  Psalm,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  even  presupposing  the  most  improbable  interpretation  of  *^3  by 
perfoderunt^  this  must  in  no  case  be  understood  literally,  but  only  figuratively, 
and  the  image  would  be  derived,  not  from  a  crucifixion,  but  from  a  chase,  or 
a  combat  with  wild  beasts  -^  hence  the  application  of  this  passage  to  Christ  is 
now  only  maintained  by  those  with  whom  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  contend. 
According  to  the  orthodox  view,  however,  Jesus,  in  a  supematiu-al  manner, 
by  means  of  his  higher  nature,  discovered  in  these  passages  a  pre-intimation 
of  the  particular  features  of  his  passion  ;  but,  in  that  case,  since  such  is  not 
the  true  sense  of  these  passages,  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  Jesus  cannot  have 
been  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  a  lying  spirit.  Thus  the  orthodox  expositor,  so 
far  as  he  does  not  exclude  himself  fi'om  the  light  dispensed  by  an  unpre- 
judiced interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  driven,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
interest,  to  adopt  the  natural  opinion ;  namely,  that  Jesus  was  led  to  such  an 
interpretation  of  Old  Testament  passages,  not  by  divine  inspiration,  but  by  a 
combination  of  his  own. 

According  to  this  opinion,*  there  was  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  it 
would  be  the  ruling  sacerdotal  party  to  which  Jesus  must  succumb,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  pre-eminently  embittered  against  Jesus,  on  the  other,  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  necessary  power ;  and  equally  obvious  was  it  that 
they  would  make  Jerusalem  the  theatre  of  his  judgment  and  execution,  since 
this  was  the  centre  of  their  strength ;  that  after  being  sentenced  by  the 
rulers  of  his  people,  he  would  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  for  execution, 
followed  from  the  limitation  of  the  Jewish  judicial  power  at  that  period  ;  that 
crucifixion  was  the  death  to  which  he  would  be  sentenced,  might  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  fact  that  with  the  Romans  this  species  of  death  was  a  custom- 
ary infiiction,  especially  on  rebels  ;  lastly,  that  scourging  and  reviling  would 
not  be  wanting,  might  likewise  be  inferred  from  Roman  custom,  and  the  bar- 
barity of  judicial  proceedings  in  that  age. — But  viewing  the  subject  more 
nearly,  how  could  Jesus  so  certainly  know  that  Herod,  who  had  directed  a 
threatening  attention  to  his  movements  (Luke  xiii.  31),  would  not  forestall 
the  sacerdotal  party,  and  add  to  the  murder  of  the  Baptist,  that  of  his  more 
important  follower  ?  And  even  if  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  believing  that 
real  danger  threatened  him  from  the  side  of  the  hierarchy  only  (Luke  xiiL 
33) ;  what  was  his  guarantee  that  one  of  their  tumultuary  attempts  to  murder 
him  would  not  at  last  succeed  (comp.  John  viiL  39,  x.  31),  and  that  he 
would  not,  as  Stephen  did  at  a  later  period,  without  any  further  formalities, 
and  without  a  previous  delivery  to  the  Romans,  find  his  death  in  quite 

'  Gesenins,  Jesaias,  iii.  137  ff.  ;  Hitzig,  Comm.  zu.  Jes.,  s.  55a 

^  Gesenins,  nt  sup.  s.  158  ff.  ;  Hitzig,  s.  577  fT. ;  Vatke,  bibl.  Theol.  I,  s.  528  ff. 

^  De  Wettc^  Comm.  zuden  Psalmen,  s.  514  ff. ;  3te  Aufl. 

*  Ibid.  s.  224  ff. 

'  Paolns,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  677  ff.,  and  De  Wette  in  loc. 

*  See  this  view  developed  by  Fritzscbe,  G>mm.  in  Marc.,  p.  381  f. 
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another  manner  than  by  the  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion  ?    Lastly,  how 
could  he  so  confidently  assert  that  the  very  next  plot  of  his  enemies,  s^ter  so 
many  failures,  would  be  successful,  and  that  the  very  next  journey  to  the  pass- 
over  would  be  his  last? — But  the  natural  explanation  also  can  call  to  its  aid 
the  Old  Testament  passages,  and  say :  Jesus,  whether  by  the  application  of 
a  mode  of  interpretation  then  current  among  his  countrymen,  or  under  the 
guidance  of  his  own  individual  views,  gathered  from  the  passages  already 
quoted,  a  precise  idea  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  violent  end  which 
awaited  him  as  the  Messiah.'     But  if  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  abready  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  all  these  various  passages  were 
referred  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  if  it  be  equally  difficult  to  conceive  that  Jesus 
could  independently,  prior  to  the  issue,  discover  such  a  reference ;  so  it  woald 
be  a  case  undistinguishable  from  ,a  miracle,  if  the  result  had  actually  corre- 
sponded to  so  false  an  interpretation  ;  moreover,  the  Old  Testament  oracles 
and  types  will  not  suffice  to  explain  all  the  particular  features  in  the  predic- 
tions  of  Jesus,  especially  the  precise  determination  of  time. 

If  then  Jesus  cannot  have  had  so  precise  a  foreknowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  passion  and  death,  either  in  a  supernatural  or  a  natural  way : 
he  cannot  have  had  such  a  foreknowledge  at  all :  and  the  minute  predictions 
which  the  Evangelists  put  into  his  mouth  must  be  regarded  as  a  vaiicinium  post 
eventumy^    Commentators  who  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  have  not 
failed  to  extol  the  account  of  John,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  synopdsts,  on 
the  ground  that  precisely  those  traits  in  the  predictions  of  Jesus  which,'from 
their  special  character,  he  cannot  have  uttered,  are  only  found  in  the  synop- 
tists,  while  John  attributes  to  Jesus  no  more  than  indefinite  intimations,  and 
distinguishes  these  from  his  own  interpretation,  made  after  the  issue  ;  a  plain 
proof  that  in  his  gospel  alone  we  have  the  discourses  of  Jesus  unfalsified, 
and  in  their  original  form.^^     But,  regarded  more  nearly,  the  case  does  not 
stand  so  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  can  only  be  taxed  with  putting  an  erroneous 
interpretation  on  the  otherwise  unfalsified  declarations  of  Jesus  :  for  in  one 
passage,  at  least,  he  has  put  into  his  mouth  an  expression  which,  obscurely, 
it  is  true,   but  still    unmistakably,  determines  the  manner  of  his  death  as 
crucifixion ;  and  consequently,  he  has    here  altered  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
correspond  with  the  result.     We  refer  to  the  expression  wj/ioO^vai^  to  be  lifted 
up :  in  those  passages  of  the  fourth  gospel  where  Jesus  speaks  in  a  passive 
sense  of  the  Son  of  Man  being  lifted  up,  this  expression  might  possibly  mean 
his  exaltation  to  glory,  although  in  iii.  14,  from  the  comparison  with  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  which  was  well  known  to  have  been  elevated  on  a  pole, 
even  this  becomes  a  difficulty ;  but  when,  as  in  viii.  28,  he  represents  the 
exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  act  of  his  enemies  (orav  v^cwn/rc  Twvlor 
T.  a.),  it  is  obvious  that  these  could  not  lift  him  up  immediately  to  glory,  but 
only  to  the  cross ;  consequently,  if  the  result  above  stated  be  admitted  as 
valid,  John  must  himself  have  framed  this  expression,  or  at  least  have  distorted 
the  Aramsean  words  of  Jesus,  and  hence  he  essentially  falls  under  the  same 
category  with  the  synoptical  writers.     That  the  fourth  Evangelist,  though  the 
passion  and  death  of  Jesus  were  to  him  past  events,  and  therefore  clearly  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  nevertheless  makes  Jesus  predict  them  in  obscure  expres- 
sions,— this  has  its  foundation  in  the  entire  manner  of  this  writer,  whose  fond- 


*  Vid.  Fritzsche,  ut  sup. 

*"  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.   415  ff.  ;  Ammon,  bibl.  Theol.  2,  s.  377  f.  ;  Kaiser,  bibl. 
Theol.  I,  s.  246.     Fritzsche  also,  ut  sup.  and  Weisse,  i,  s.  423,  partly  admit  this. 

"  Bertholdt,  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.  1305  ff. ;  Wegscheider,  Einl.  in  das  Evang.  Johannis, 
s.  271  f. 
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ness  for  the  enigmatical  and  mysterious  here  happily  met  the  requirement, 
to  give  an  unintelligible  form  to  prophecies  which  were  not  understood. 

There  were  sufficient  inducements  for  the  Christian  legend  thus  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  after  the  event,  a  prediction  of  the  particular  features 
of  his  passion,  especially  of  the  ignominious  crucifixion.  The  more  the  Christ 
GTucified  became  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-blacky  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  (i 
Cor.  L  23),  the  more  need  was  there  to  remove  this  offence  by  every  possible 
means ;  and  as,  among  subsequent  events,  the  resurrection  especially  served 
as  a  retrospective  cancelling  of  that  shameful  death ;  so  it  must  have  been 
earnestly  desired  to  take  the  sting  from  that  offensive  catastrophe  beforehand 
also,  and  this  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  such  a  minute 
prediction.  For  as  the  most  unimportant  fact,  when  prophetically  announced, 
gains  importance,  by  thus  being  made  a  link  in  the  chain  of  a  higher  know- 
ledge :  so  the  most  ignominious  fate,  when  it  is  predicted  as  part  of  a  divine 
plan  of  salvation,  cases  to  be  ignominious ;  above  all,  when  the  very  person 
over  whom  such  a  fate  impends,  also  possesses  the  prophetic  spirit,  which 
enables  him  to  foresee  and  foretell  it,  and  thus  not  only  suffers,  but  participates 
in  the  divine  prescience  of  his  sufferings,  he  manifests  himself  as  the  ideal  power 
over  those  suffering.  But  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  gone  still  farther  on  this 
track;  he  believes  it  due  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  to  represent  him  as  also  the 
real  power  over  his  sufferings,  as  not  having  his  life  taken  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  others,  but  as  resigning  it  voluntarily  (x.  17  f.) :  a  representation 
which  indeed  already  finds  some  countenance  in  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  where  Jesus 
asserts  the  possibility  of  praying  to  the  Father  for  legions  of  angels,  in  order 
to  avert  his  sufferings. 


§  112. 

THE  PREDICTIONS  OF  JESUS  CONCERNING  HIS  DEATH  IN  GENERAL;  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  THE  JEWISH  IDEA  OF  THE  MESSIAH  :  DECLARATIONS  OF 
JESUS   CONCERNING  THE  OBJECT  AND   EFFECTS  OF  HIS   DEATH. 

If  in  this  manner  we  subtract  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  his 
approaching  fate,  attributed  to  him  in  the  gospels,  all  which  regards  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  catastrophe ;  there  still  remains  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  the  general  announcement,  that  suffering  and  death  awaited  him, 
and  also  that  this  part  of  his  career  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah.  As,  however,  the  principal  passages  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  treat  of  suffering  and  death,  are  only  by 
mistake  referred  to  the  Messiah,  while  others,  as  Dan.  ix.  26 ;  Zech.  xii.  10, 
have  not  this  signification :  ^  the  orthodox,  above  all,  must  again  beware  of 
attributing  so  false  an  interpretation  of  these  prophecies,  to  the  supernatural 
principle  in  Jesus.  That  instead  of  this,  Jesus  might  possibly,  by  a  purely 
natural  combination,  have  educed  the  general  result,  that  since  he  had  made 
the  hierarchy  of  his  nation  his  implacable  enemies,  he  had,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
resolved  not  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  his  destination,  the  worst  to  fear  from 
their  revenge  and  authority  (John  x.  1 1  ff.) ;  that  from  the  fate  of  former 
prophets  (Matt.  v.  12,  xxi.  33  ff. ;  Luke  xiii.  33  f.),  and  isolated  passages 
bearing  such  an  interpretation,  he  might  prognosticate  a  similar  end  to  his 
own  career,  and  accordmgly  predict  to  his  followers  that  earlier  or  later  a 
violent  death  awaited  him — this   it  would  be  a  needless  overstraining  of 

'  Daniel,  ubersetzt  und  erklart  von  Bertholdt,  2,  s.  541  ft,  660  ff. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Schol. 

in  V.  T.  7, 4,  p.  339  rr. 
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the  supranaturalistic  view  any  longer  to  deny,  and  the  rational  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  should  be  admitted.* 

It  may  appear  surprising  ii^  after  this  admission,  we  still  put  the  question^ 
whether,  according  to  the  New  Testament  representation,  it  be  probable  that 
Jesus  actually  uttered   such  a  prediction?   since,   certainly,  a   general  an- 
nouncement of  his  violent  death  is  the  least  which  the  evangelical  accounts 
appear  to  contain,  but  our  meaning  in  the  question  is  this :  is  the  sequel, 
especially  the  conduct  of  the  disciples,  so  described  in  the  gospels,  as  to  be 
reconcilable  with  a  prior  disclosure  of  Jesus  relative  to  the  sufferings  which 
awaited  him  ?    Now  the  express  statements  of  the  Evangelists  do  not  merely 
tend  to  show  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
on  his  coming  death,  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  adjust  these 
facts  in  their  own  minds,  or  to  make  them  tally  with  their  preconceived  ideas 
concerning  the  Messiah, — a  difficulty  which  drew  from  Peter  the  first  time 
that  Jesus  announced  his  death,  the  exclamation  :    Be  it  far  from  thee^  Lord^ 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee  ; — ^for  we  find  the  words  of  Mark  (ix.  32),  But  thtj 
understood  not  that  sayings  o\  h\  vfyvoow  ro  f^ftA^  thus  amplified  in  Luke :  and 
it  was  hid  from  them,  that  ih^  perceived  it  not,  koi  ^v  irapajc€KaXvfifU¥w  6t 
avrcov  iva  firj  aurOtDvraL  avro  (ix.  45) ;  and  the  latter  Evangelist  on  another 
occasion  says :  atui  they  understood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was 
hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  thai  were  spoken,  iccu  avroi  ouScr 
rovrcuv  <rw^Kav,  koI  ^v  to  p^fui  rovro  K€KpvfifUyov  Slv  avrcov,  #cat  ov«c  iyofwcicar 
ra  Xeyd/Acva  (xviii.  34) :  expressions  which  appear  to  imply  that  the  disciples 
absolutely  did  not  understand  what  the  words  of  Jesus  meant    In  accordsuice 
with  this,  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Jesus  fall  upon  them  as  a  blow 
for  which  they  are  entirely  unprepared,  and  consequently  annihilate  all  the 
hopes  which  they  had  fixed  on  him  as  the  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv.  20  f.,  Tkt 
chief  priests  and  our  rulers  have  crucified  him.     But  we  trusted  that  it  had  bun 
he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel),     But  had  Jesus  spoken  of  his  death  to 
the  disciples  with  such  perfect  openness  (vapp-qa-u^  Mark  viii.  32),  they  must 
necessarily  have  understood  his  clear  words  and  detailed  discourses,  and  bad 
he  besides  shown  them  that  his  death  was  foreshadowed  in  the  messianic 
prophecies   of  the   Old  Testament,  and   was  consequently  a  part  of  the 
Messiah's  destination  (Luke  xviii.  31,  xxiL  37),  they  could  not,  when  his 
death  actually  ensued,  have  so  entirely  lost  all  belief  in  his  messiahship.    It 
is  true  that  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  is  wrong  in  his  attempt  to  show 
in  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  indications  that  his 
death  was  unexpected  even  to  himself;  but,  looking  merely  at  the  conduct 
of  the  disciples,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  which  that  writer  draws, 
namely,  that  to  judge  by  that  conduct,  Jesus  cannot  have  made  any  ante- 
cedent disclosure  to  his  disciples  concerning  his  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  the  very  last  moment  to  have  held  the  common  opinion  on  this 
matter,  and  only  to  have  adopted  the  characteristics  of  suffering  and  death 
into  their  conception  of  the   Messiah,  after   the  death  of  Jesus  had  un- 
expectedly come  upon  them.*    At  all  events  we  have  before  us  the  following 
dilemma  :  either  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
disciples  to  understand  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  and  their  surprise  at  his 
death,  are  unhistorically  exaggerated ;  or  the  decided  declarations  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  death  which  awaited  him,  were  composed  ex  evenlu,  nay,  it 
becomes  doubtful  whether  he  even  in  general  predicted  his  death  as  a  part 
of  his  messianic  destiny.     On  both  sides,  the   legend  might  be  led  into 

*  De  Wette,  de  morte  Christi  expiatoria,  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.,  p.  IJQ  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  S  ^^ 
^  Vom  Zweck  Jesu  und  seiner  Junger,  s.  114  fT.  153  f. 
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unhistorical  representations.  For  the  fabrication  of  a  prediction  of  his  death 
in  general,  there  were  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  above  shown  to  be  an 
adequate  motive  for  attributing  to  him  a  prognostication  of  the  particular 
features  of  his  passion :  to  the  fiction  of  so  total  a  want  of  comprehension 
in  the  disciples,  an  inducement  might  be  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
desire  to  exhibit  the  profoundness  of  the  mystery  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
revealed  by  Jesus,  through  the  inability  of  the  disciples  to  understand  it ;  on 
the  other,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  evangelical  tradition  the  disciples  were 
likened  to  unconverted  Jews  and  heathens,  to  whom  anything  was  more 
intelligible  than  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 

In  order  to  decide  between  these  alternatives,  we  must  first  examine 
whether,  prior  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  independently  of  that  event,  the 
messianic  ideas  of  the  age  included  the  characteristics  of  suffering  and  death. 
If  already  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  it  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
must  die  a  violent  death,  then  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jesus  imbibed 
this  idea  as  a  part  of  his  convictions,  and  communicated  it  to  his  disciples ; 
who,  in  that  case,  could  so  much  the  less  have  remained  uninstructed 
on  this  point,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  actual  result,  in  the  degree  alleged  by 
the  Evangelists.  If,  on  the  contrary,  that  idea  was  not  diffused  among  his 
countrymen  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  still  remains  possible  that  Jesus  might 
arrive  at  that  idea  by  his  private  reflection ;  but  it  is  a  prior  possibility 
that  the  disciples  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  characteristics  of  suffering  and 
death  into  their  conception  of  the  Messiah,  after  they  had  been  taught  by 
the  issue. 

The  question  whether  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  dying   Messiah  was 

ahready  diffused  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  is  one  of  the  most 

difficult  points  of  discussion  among  theologians,  and  one  concerning  which 

they  are  the  least  agreed.     And  the  difficulty  of  the  question  does  not  lie  in 

the  interests  of  party,  so  that  it  might  be  hoped  that  with  the  rise  of  impartial 

investigation,  the  subject  would  cease  to  be  perplexed ;  for,  as  Staudlin  has 

aptly  shown,*  both  the  orthodox  and  the  rationalistic  interest  may  alternately 

tend  in  each  direction,  and  we  in  fact  find  theologians  of  both  parties  on 

both  sides.*    The  difficulty  lies  in  the  deficiency  of  information,  and  in  the 

uncertainty  of  that  which  we  do  possess.     If  the  Old  Testament  contained 

the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  it  might  certainly  thence  be 

inferred  with  more  than  mere  probability,  that  this  doctrine  existed  among 

the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  :  as,  however,  according  to  the  most  recent 

researches,  the  Old  Testament,  while  it  does  indeed  contain  the  doctrine  of 

an  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people  to  take  place  at  the  messianic  era 

(Elzek.  xxxvi.  25,  xxxvii.  23  ;  Zech.  xiii.  i ;  Dan.  ix.  24),  has  no  trace  of  this 

expiation  being  effected  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah  •:  there  is 

no  decision  of  the  question  before  us  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter.    The 

apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  lie  nearer  to  the  time  of  Jesus ;  but 

as  these  are  altogether  silent  concerning  the  Messiah  in  general,^  there  can 

be  no  discussion  as  to  their  containing  that  special  feature.     Again,  if  we 

turn  to  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  two  authors  who  wrote  soonest  after  the 

^  Ueber  den  Zweck  und  die  Wirkungen  des  Todes  Jesu,  in  the  Gottingischen  Bibliothek, 
I,  4,  s.  252  ft 

*  See  the  list  in  De  Wette,  ut  sup.  s.  6  ff.  The  most  important  voices  for  the  existence 
of  the  idea  in  question  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  have  been  noticed  by  Staudlin  in  the  above 
treatise,  i,  s.  233  ff.,  and  by  Hengstenberg,  Christolog^e  des  A.  T.,  i,  a,  s.  270  ff.,  b,  s. 
290  ff. ;  for  the  opposite  opinion,  by  De  Wette,  ut  sup.  p.  I  ff, 

*  Comp.  De  Wette,  bibf.  Dogm,  §  201  f. ;  Baumgarten  Crusius,  bibl.  Theol.  §  54. 
7  Vid.  De  Wette,  ut  sup.  §  189  ff. 
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period  in  question,  we  find  the  latter  silent  as  to  the  messianic  hopes  of  his 
nation  ;S  and  though  the  former  does  indeed  speak  of  messianic  times,  and 
a  messiah-like  hero,  he  says  nothing  of  sufferings  on  his  part'  Thus  there 
remain,  as  sources  of  information  on  this  point,  only  the  New  Testament  and 
the  later  Jewish  writings. 

In  the  New  Testament,  almost  everything  is  calculated  to  give  the  im- 
pression, that  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah  was  unthought-of  among  the 
Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  Jesus.     To  the  majority  of  the  Jews,  we 
are  told,  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah  was  a  o-kov&iAov,  and  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  a  loss  to  understand  Jesus  in  his  repeated   and  explicit 
announcements  of  his  death.     This  does  not  look  as  if  the  doctrine  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  had  been  current  among  the  Jews  of  that  i>eriod ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  circumstances  accord  fully  with  the  declaration  which  the 
fourth  Evangelist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  multitude^  oxAo$  (xil  34), 
namely,  that  they  had  heard  in  the  law  {y6\ijfyi)  that  Christ  abidcth  for  aer^ 
ort  6  XpioTos  /icvei  cis  rov  tuMvaJ^    Indeed,  for  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  among  the  Jews  of  that  period,  even  those 
theologians  who  take  the  affirmative  side  in  this  argument  do  not  contend; 
but,  admitting  that  the  hope  of  a  worldly  Messiah  whose  reign  was  to  endue 
for  ever,  was  the  prevalent  one,  they  only  maintain  (and  herein  the  Wolfcn- 
biittel  Fragmentist  agrees  with  them)*^  ihat  a  less  numerous  party, — accord- 
ing to  Staudlin,  the  Essenes ;  according  to  Hengstenberg,  the   better  and 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  people  in  general — held  the  belief  that  the 
Messiah  would  appear  in  a  humble  guise,  and  only  enter  into  glory  through 
suffering  and   death.     In   support  of  this  they  appeal  especially  to  two 
passages ;  one  out  of  the  third,  and  one  out  of  the  fourth  gospel     When 
Jesus  is  presented  as  an  infant  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  aged  Simeon, 
among  other  prophecies,  particularly  concerning  the  opposition  which  her 
son  would  have  to  encounter,  says  to  Mary :  Yea^  a  sword  shall  pierce  through 
thine  own  soul  also  (Luke  ii.  35) ;  words  which  seem  to  describe  her  maternal 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  her  son,  and  consequently  to  represent  the  opinion, 
that  a  violent  death  awaited  the  Messiah,  as  one  already  current  before 
Christ.     Still  more  plainly  is  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  contained  in  the 
words  which  the  fourth  gospel  makes  the  Baptist  utter  on  seeing  Jesus: 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (i.  29) !    This, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  Isa.  liii.,  would  in  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist  likewise 
tend  to  prove,  that  the  idea  of  expiatory  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Messiah 
was  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Jesus.     But  both  these  passages  have 
been  above  shown  to  be  un historical,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
Christian  legend  was  led,  a  considerable  time  after  the  issue,  to  attribute  to 
persons  whom  it  held  divinely  inspired,  a  foreknowledge  of  the  divine  deaee 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  can  by  no  means  be  concluded,  that 
this  insight  really  existed  prior  to  the  death  of  Jesus.     In  conclusion,  it  is 
urged,  that  at  least  the  Evangelists  and  apostles  refer  to  the  idea  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  dying  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament ;  whence  it  is  thought  warrant- 
able to  conclude,  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  was  not  unprecedented  among  the  Jews. 
Certainly  Peter  (Acts  iii.  18  f. ;  i  Pet.  i.  11  f.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxvL  22  f^; 

*  Comp.  De  Wette,  ut  sup.  §  193. 

9  Gfrorer,  Philo,  I,  s.  495  ff. 

^^  A  passage  to  this  effect  out  of  the  /aw  (v6/juot)  properly  so  called,  would  be  difficult  to 
find :  De  Wette,  de  morte,  p.  72,  refers  to  Isa.  ix.  5 ;  Liicke,  in  loc.  to  Ps.  ex.  4 ;  Dan. 
vii.  14,  ii.  44. 

*^  Vom  Zweck  Jesu  und  seiner  Jiinger,  s.  179  f. 
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.  XV.  3)  appeal  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  annunciators  of  the  death 
lus,  and  Philip,  in  his  interview  with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  interprets  a 
;e  in  Isa.  liii.  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah :  but  as  those  teachers 
!  church  spoke  and  wrote  aH  this  after  the  event,  we  have  no  assurance 
ley  did  not  assign  to  certain  Old  Testament  passages  a  relation  to  the 
ngs  of  the  Messiah,  solely  in  consquence  of  that  event,  and  not  by 
ng  a  mode  of  interpretation  previously  current  among  their  Jewish 
poraries.^* 

iccording  to  this,  the  opinion  that  the  idea  in  question  already  existed 
I  the  countrymen  of  Jesus  during  his  lifetime,  has  no  solid  foundation 
New  Testament ;  we  must  proceed  to  inquire  whether  that  idea  may 
3  found  in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  Among  the  earliest  writings  of 
ass  now  extant,  are  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ; 
le  Targum  of  the  latter,  who,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition^  was  a 
of  Hillel  the  elder, ^'  is  commonly  cited  as  presenting  the  idea  of  a 
ng  Messiah^  because  it  refers  the  passage,  Isa.  liL  13-liiL  12,  to  the 
ih.  But  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  the 
m  of  Jonathan^  it  is  the  singular  fact,  that  while  the  prophecies  which 
tains  are  in  general  interpreted  messianically,  yet  so  often  as  suffering 
sath  are  spoken  of,  either  these  ideas  are  avoided  with  marked  design, 
>r  the  most  part  by  some  extremely  forced  expedient,  or  are  transferred 
ifferent  subject,  namely,  the  people  of  Israel :  a  significant  proof  that 
:  author,  suffering  and  violent  death  appeared  irreconcilable  with  the 
Df  the  Messiah.^*  But  this,  we  are  told,  is  the  commencement  of 
berration  from  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  text,  into  which  the  later 
were  seduced  by  their  carnal  disposition,  and  their  hostility  to 
ianity:  the  more  ancient  interpreters,  it  is  said,  discovered  in  this 
;e  of  Isaiah  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah.  It  b  true  that  Abenezra, 
anel  and  others,  testify  that  many  ancient  teachers  referred  Isa.  liii.  to 
essiah  :  ^^  but  some  of  their  statements  leave  it  by  no  means  clear  that 
more  ancient  interpretations  are  not  as  partial  as  that  of  Jonathan ; 
I  relation  to  all  of  them  it  remains  uncertain,  whether  the  interpreters 
om  they  speak  reach  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Jonathan,  which  is  highly 
bable  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  book  Sohar^  wherein  the 
;e  in  question  is  referred  to  a  suffering  Messiah.^*  The  writing  which, 
er  with  that  of  Jonathan,  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  to  the  time 

d.  De  Wette,  de  morte  Chr.  p.  73  f. 

)mp.  Gesenius,  Jesaias  2,  Th.  s.  66 ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  §  59,  3te 

teral  translation  according  to  Hitzig,  Targum    of    Jonathan  :      Quemadmodum 

— As  many  were  amazed  at  him,  so  per    multos     dies     ipsum     exspectdrunl 

ed,  not  human,  was  his  appearance,  Israilitae^      quorum      contabuit     inter 

r  form   not   that  of  the  children  of  getites  adspectus  et  splendor  {et   evanuit)  e 

c.  Jiliis  hominum^  etc, 

.: — But  he  bore  our  infirmities,  and  Idcirco  pro  delictis  nostris   ipse    dept  e- 

himself  with  our  sorrows,  and  we       cabitur,   et    iniquitates     nostra    propter 

tl  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and       eum   condonabuntur,  licet   nos  reputati 

simus  contusi,  plagis  affecti  et  afflicti. 
also  relates,  c.  Celsus,  i.  55,  how  a  person  esteemed  a  wise  man  among  the  fews^ 
Of  irapd  *\o\AoJitM  0*0^,  maintained,  in  opposition  to  his  Christian  interpretation 
)as$age  in  Isaiah,  that  this  was  prophesied  concerning  the  whole  nation,  which  had  been 
d  and  afflicted^  in  order  that  many  might  become  proselytes ,  raDra  T€rp<H/»fT€O<r0ai  un 
f  ToG  6\ov  \aoD,  Kal  ycpofjiivov  iw  rg  Stcuriropji,  Kal  TXijyipTOSf  tpa  iroXXoi  wpo<r^\vTot 

A. 

d.  Schottgen,  2,  s.  182  f. ;  Eisenmenger,  entdecktes  Judenthum,  2,  s.  758. 
>.  Schottgen,  2  s.  181  f. 
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of  Jesus,  namely,  the  apocryphal  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  drawn  up,  according 
to  the  most  probable  computation,  shortly  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Titus, ^^  does  indeed  mention  the  death  of  the  Messiah  :  not  however 
as  a  painful  one,  but  only  as  a  death  which,  after  the  long  duration  of  the 
messianic  kingdom,  was  to  precede  the  general  resurrection.^^  The  idea  of 
great  calamities,  the  birth-throes,  as  it  were,  of  the  Messiah  (rrWDH  ^3n, 
comp.  apx^  ^^^(DVj  Matt.  xxiv.  8)^  which  would  usher  in  the  messianic  times, 
was  undoubtedly  disseminated  before  Christ;*^  and  equally  early  there 
appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  front  of  these  ills,  which  were  to  press 
upon  the  people  of  Israel  in  particular,  the  Antichrist^  dvTixpurTo^y  whom  the 
Christ,  XptoTos  would  have  to  oppose  (2  Thess.  ii.  3  ff.) :  ^^  but  since  he  was 
to  annihilate  this  adversary  in  a  supernatural  manner,  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  T(p  'TTvcvfuiTt  Tov  oTOfiaTo^  avTov,  this  involved  no  suffering  for  Ac 
Messiah.  Nevertheless,  there  are  to  be  found  passages  in  which  a  sufiering 
of  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of,  and  in  which  this  suffering  is  even  represented 
as  vicarious,  on  behalf  of  the  people  :  ^^  but  first,  this  is  only  a  suffering,  and 
no  death  of  the  Messiah ;  secondly,  it  befals  him  either  before  his  descent 
into  earthly  life,  in  his  pre-existence,**  or  during  the  concealment  in  which  he 
keeps  himself  from  his  birth  until  his  appearance  as  Messiah  :  ^  lastly,  the 
antiquity  of  these  ideas  is  doubtful,  and  according  to  certain  indicatioDS, 
they  could  only  be  dated  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  Titus.** 
Meanwhile,  Jewish  writings  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  passages,  in  wfakh 
it  is  directly  asserted  that  a  Messiah  would  perish  in  a  violent  manner :  but 
these  passages  relate,  not  to  the  proper  Messiah,  the  offspring  of  David,  but 
to  another,  from  among  the  posterity  of  Joseph  and  Ephraim,  who  was 
appointed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position  in  relation  to  the  former.  This 
Messiah  ben  Joseph  was  to  precede  the  Messiah  ben  David,  to  unite  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  two  tribes  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  but  after  this  to  perish  by  the  sword  in  the  battle  with  Gog  and 
Magog :  a  catastrophe  to  which  Zech.  xii.  to  was  referred.^  But  of  this 
second,  dying  Messiah,  any  certain  traces  are  wanting  before  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  and 
the  book  Sohar,  the  age  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.*** 

Although,  according  to  this,  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  even  not  probable, 
that  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  already  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Jesus :  it  is  still  possible  that,  even  without  such  a  precedent,  Jesus 
himself,  by  an  observation  of  circumstances,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with 
Old  Testament  narratives  and  prophecies,  might  come  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  suffering  and  death  were  a  part  of  the  office  and  destination  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  more  natural  that  he  should  embrace  this 
conviction  gradually  in  the  course  of  his  public  ministry,  and  that  he  should 

*7  De  Wette,  de  morte  Chr.  expiatoria,  ut  sup.  s.  5a 

^®  vii.  29. 

*'  Schottgen,  2,  s.  $09  ff.  ;  Schmidt,  Christologische  Fragmente,  in  hb  Biblioihck, 
I,  s.  24  ff. ;  Bertholdt,  Christol.  Jud.,  §  13. 

^  Schmidt,  ut  sup. ;  Bertholdt,  ut  sup.,  §  16. 

'^  Pesikta  in  Abkath  Rochel,  ap.  Schmidt,  s.  48  f. 

*•  Sohar,  P.  II.  Ixxxv.  2,  ap.  Schmidt,  §  47  f. 

2'  Gemara   Sanhedrin,  f.  xcviii.  i  ;  ap.  De   Wette,  de  morte   Chr.,   p.    95   f.,  and  ap. 
Hengstenberg,  s.  292. 

^^  Sohar,  P.  II.  f.  Ixxx.ii.  2  ;  ap.  De  Wette,  s.  94  :  Cum  Israiltta  esserit  in  terra  sanda^ 
per  cuitus  religiosos  et  sacrificia  qua  faciebanto,  omnes  illos  morbos  ei  patnas  e  mtmdfi, 
sustuicruni  ;  nunc  vero  Messtas  debet  auferre  eas  ab  hcminibus, 

«  Vid.  Bertholdt,  ut  sup.  §  1 7. 

••  De  Wette,  de  morte  Chr.,  p.  112 ;  comp.  53  ff. 
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chiefly  have  confined  his  communications  on  the  subject  to  his  intimate 
friends,  than  that  he  should  have  had  this  conviction  from  the  beginning,  and 
have  expressed  it  before  indifferent  persons,  nay  enemies.  The  latter  is  the 
representation  of  John ;  the  former,  of  the  synoptists. 

In  relation  also  to  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  the  object  and 
effects  of  his  death,  we  can,  as  above  in  relation  to  the  announcement  of  the 
death  itself,  distinguish  a  more  natural,  from  a  more  supranatural  point  of 
view.     When  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel  likens  himself  to  the  true  shepherd, 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (x.  11,  15) :  this  may  have  the  perfectly 
natural  sense,  that  he  is  determined  not  to  swerve  from  his  office  of  shepherd 
and  teacher,  even  though,  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  death  should  threaten  him 
(the  moral  necessity  of  his  death) ;  '^  the  foreboding  expression  in  the  same 
gospel  (xii.  24X  that  exapt  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
ahideth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit,  admits  of  an  equally 
rational  explanation,  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  victorious  power  which 
inart3rrdora  gives  to  an  idea  and  conviction  (the  moral  efficacy  of  his  death)  ;^ 
lastly,  that  which  is  so  often  repeated  in  the  Gospel  of  John, — namely,  that  it 
is  good  for  the  disciples  that  Jesus  should  go  away,  for  without  his  departure 
the  comforter,  vapaKXtiro^  will  not  come  to  them,  who  will  glorify  him  in 
them, — may  be  supposed  to  express  the  perfectly  natural  consideration  of 
Jesus,  that  without  the  removal  of  his  sensible  presence,  the  hitherto  so  ma- 
terial ideas  of  his  disciples  would  not  be  spiritualized  (the  psychological 
efficacy  of  his  death).^®    The  words  of  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
mental supper,  belong  more  to  the  supranaturalistic  mode  of  view.     For  if 
that  which  the  intermediate  Evangelists  make  him  say  on  this  occasion — that 
the  cup  presented  is  the  blood  of  the  new  testament,  to  alfta.  t^s  koiv^s  SiaO^tcrf^ 
(Mark  xiv.  24),  and  the  new  testatnent  in  his  blood,  ^  «caii^  hiaOriicn  cv  tu>  ai/tari 
axmxv  (Luke  xxii.  20), — might  appear  to  signify  no  more  than  that,  as  by  the 
bloody  sacrifice  at  Sinai  was  sealed  the  covenant  of  this  ancient  people  with 
God,  so  by  his  (the  Messiah's)  blood  would  be  sealed  in  a  higher  sense  the 
community  of  the  new  covenant,  gathering  round  him :  in  the  account  of 
Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  makes  Jesus  add,  that  his  blood  will  be 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  cis  atf^a-iv  dfULpriiov,  the  idea  of  the 
covenant  sacrifice  is  blended  with  that  of  expiatory  sacrifice  :  and  also  in  the 
two  other  Evangelists  by  the  addition  :  which  is  shed  for  many,  or  for  you,  to 
w€pi  voWmVj  \nr€p  vfjJav  €K)(yy6fi€vov,  the  transition  is  made  from  the  covenant 
sacrifice  to  the  expiatory  sacrifice.     Further,  when  in  the  first  gospel  (xx.  28) 
Jesus  sajrs,  he  must  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  SoOvac  t^v  ^ry^vv  avroO 
Aurpov  oKTi  ^oAA<ov,  this  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  Isa.  liii.,  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  notion  current  among  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xliii.  3;  Prov.  xxi.  18), 
the  death  of  the  servant  of  God  is  supposed  to  have  a  propitiatory  relation 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Thus  Jesus  might  by  psychological  reflection  come  to  the  conviction  that 
such  a  catastrophe  would  be  favourable  to  the  spiritual  development  of  his 
disciples,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  spiritualizing  of  their  messianic 
ideas,  nay,  in  accordance  with  national  conceptions,  and  by  a  consideration 
of  Old  Testament  passages,  even  to  the  idea  that  his  messianic  death  would 
have  an  expiatory  efficacy.  Still,  what  the  s)moptists  make  Jesus  say  of  his 
death,  as  a  sin  offering,  might  especially  appear  to  belong  rather  to  the  system 
which  was  developed  after  the  death  of  Jesus;  and  what  the  fourth  Evangelist 
puts  into  his  mouth  concerning  the  Paraclete,  to  have  been  conceived  ex 

•»  Hase,  L.  J.§  108. 

»  Ibid. 

**  Ibid,  and  §  109. 
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tventu :  so  that,  again,  in  these  expressions  of  Jesus  concerning  the  object  of 
his  death,  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  general  from  the  special 


§  113. 

PRECISE  DECLARATIONS  OF  JESUS  CONCERNING  HIS  FIXTURE  RESURRECTION. 

According  to  the  evangelical  accounts,  Jesus  predicted  his  resurrection  in 
words  not  less  clear  than  those  in  which  he  announced  his  death,  and  also 
fixed  the  time  of  its  occurrence  with  singular  precision.  As  often  as  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  crucified,  he  added :  And  the  third 
day  he  shall  rise  again^  k6x  t^  rpCrrf  "qfiip^  dv<um^€T<u^  or  cyy^iyergroi  (Matt 
xvi.  21,  xvil  23,  XX.  19  parall.  comp.  xvii.  9,  xxvi.  32  paralL). 

But  of  this  announcement  also  it  is  said,  that  the  disciples  understood  it 
not ;  so  little,  that  they  even  debated  among  themselves  what  the  rising  from 
the  dead  should  mean,  ri  cort  to  Ik  vtKpiav  &y(urnjvai  (Mark  ix.  10) ;  and  io 
consistency  with  this  want  of  comprehension,  they,  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a  recollection  that  his  resurrection  had  been  foretold  to 
them,  no  spark  of  hope  that  this  prediction  would  be  fulfilled.     When  the 
friends  of  Jesus  had  taken  down  his  body  from  the  cross,  and  laid  it  in  the 
grave,  they  undertook  (John  xix.  40) — or  the  women  reserved  to  themselves 
(Mark  xvi.  i ;  Luke  xxiii.  56) — ^the  task  of  embalming  him,  which  is  only  per- 
formed in  the  case  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  prey  of  corruption; 
when,  on  the  morning  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  the  New 
Testament,  opened  the  day  which  had  been  predetermined  as  that  of  tbc 
resurrection,  the  women  went  to  the  grave,  they  were  so  far  from  thinking  of 
a  predicted  resurrection,  that  they  were  anxious  about  the  probable  diffic^tj 
of  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  grave  (Mark  xvi.  3);  when  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  afterwards  Peter,  found  the  grave  empty,  their  first  thought,  had  the  resur- 
rection been  predicted,  must  have  been,  that  it  had  now  actually  taken  place: 
instead  of  this,  the  former  conjectures  that  the  body  may  have  been  stolen  (John 
XX.  2),  while  Peter  merely  wonders,  without  coming  to  any  definite  conjecture 
(Luke  xxiv.  12);  when  the  women  told  the  disciples  of  the  angelic  appari- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed,  and  discharged  the  commission  given  them  bf 
the  angel,  the  disciples  partly  regarded  their  words  as  Idle  tales,  k^po^  (Lake 
xxiv.  11),  and  were  partly  moved  to  fear  and  astonishment  (i^tcmjaay  13^ 
Luke  xxiv.  22fr.);   when  Mary  Magdalene,  and  subsequently  the  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus,  assured  the  eleven,  that  they  had  themselves  seen  the  risen 
one,  they  met  with  no  credence  (Mark  xvi.  11,  13),  and  Thomas  still  later 
did  not  believe  even  the  assurance  of  his  fellow-apostles  (John  xx.  25);  lastlj, 
when  Jesus  himself  appeared  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  all  of  them  did  not 
even  then  cast  off  doubt  {ol  Sk  iSurraa-av,  Mark  xxviii.  1 7).     All  this  we  must, 
with  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,^  find  incomprehensible,  if  Jesus  had  so 
clearly  and  decidedly  predicted  his  resurrection. 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  conduct  of  the  disciples,  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
speaks  against  such  a  prediction  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  so  the  conduct  of  his 
enemies  appears  to  speak  for  it.  For  when,  according  to  Matt  xxviL  62  ft, 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  entreat  Pilate  to  set  a  watch  at  the  grave  of 
Jesus,  they  allege  as  a  reason  for  their  request,  that  Jesus  while  yet  aSve  had 
said  :  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again,  fura  rpets  rffiipa^  cyccpo^uu.     But  this 

^  See  his  animated  and  impressive  treatise,  vom  Zweck,  u.  s.  f.,  s.  I2I  ff.  Comp.  Bride 
iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s.  224  ff.,  and  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  143. 
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narrative  of  the  first  gospel,  which  we  can  only  estimate  at  a  future  point  in 
our  investigation,  at  present  decides  nothing,  but  only  falls  to  one  side  of  the 
dQemma,  so  that  we  must  now  say :  if  the  disciples  really  so  acted  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  then  neither  can  he  have  decidedly  foretold  his  resurrection, 
nor  can  the  Jews  in  consideration  of  such  a  prediction  have  placed  a  watch 
at  his  grave ;  or,  if  the  two  latter  statements  be  true,  the  disciples  cannot 
have  so  acted. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  dilemma,  by  attributing  to 
the  above  predictions,  not  the  literal  sense,  that  the  deceased  Jesus  would 
return  out  of  the  grave,  but  only  the  figurative  sense  that  his  doctrine  and 
cause,  after  having  been  apparently  crushed,  would  again  expand  and  flourish.' 
As  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  it  was  said,  represent  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelitish  people  to  renewed  prosperity,  under  the  image  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  (Isa.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.) ;  as  they  mark  the  short  interval 
within  which,  under  certain  conditions,  this  turn  of  things  was  to  be  expected, 
by  the  expression  :  in  two  or  three  days  will  Jehovah  revive  the  smitten  one, 
and  raise  the  dead  (Hos.  vi.  2),'  a  statement  of  time  which  Jesus  also  uses 
indefinitely  for  a  short  interval  (Luke  xiii.  32) :  so  by  the  declaration  that  he 
will  rise  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  tq  rpirrf  •^fi€p(g,  dvcurr^vou,  he  intends 
to  say  no  more  than  that  even  though  he  may  succumb  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies  and  be  put  to  death,  still  the  work  which  he  has  begun  will  not  come 
to  an  end,  but  will  in  a  short  time  go  forward  with  a  fresh  impetus.  This 
merely  figurative  mode  of  speaking  adopted  by  Jesus,  the  apostles,  after  Jesus 
had  actually  risen  in  the  body,  understood  literally,  and  regarded  them  as 
pfophecies  of  his  personal  resurrection.  Now  that  in  the  prophetic  passages 
adduced,  the  expressions  njn  D^p  and  Y'*?'^  have  only  the  alleged  figurative 
•ense,  is  true ;  but  these  are  passages  the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  figurative, 
and  in  which,  in  particular,  the  depression  and  death  which  precede  the 
revivification  are  themselves  to  be  understood  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  foregoing  expressions :  ^ropaStSoo-^cu,  KaraKpCv- 
mrOatj  aravpovcrOaXj  diroKTtivto'OaL  k.  t.  X.  {to  be  delivered,  condemned,  crucified^ 
killed,  etc.)  are  to  be  understood  literally ;  hence  all  at  once,  with  the  words 
if^Svj¥<u  and  civaoT^vcu,  to  enter  on  a  figurative  meaning,  would  be  an  unpre- 
cedented abruptness  of  transition;  not  to  mention  that  passages  such  as 
Matt  xxvi  32,  where  Jesus  says  :  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee,  fura  ro  eytp&rjvaC  /ac  Trpod^ta  vfia^  cis  rtfy  TaXxXaiav,  can  have  no 
meaning  at  all  unless  iyelpea-Oax  be  understood  literally.  In  this  closely  con- 
secutive series  of  expressions,  which  must  be  taken  in  a  purely  literal  sense, 
Aere  is  then  no  warrant,  and  even  no  inducement,  to  understand  the  state- 
ment of  time  which  is  connected  with  them,  otherwise  than  also  literally,  and 
m  its  strictly  etymological  meaning.  Thus  if  Jesus  really  used  these  words, 
and  in  the  same  connexion  in  which  they  are  given  by  the  Evangelists,  he 
cannot  have  meant  to  announce  by  them  merely  the  speedy  victory  of  his 
cause ;  his  meaning  must  have  been,  that  he  himself  would  return  to  life  in 
three  days  after  his  violent  deaths 

As  however  Jesus,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  his  disciples  after  his  death, 
cannot  have  announced  his  resurrection  in  plain  words  :  other  commentators 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  admission,  that  the  Evangelists,  after  the 

•  Thus  especially  Herder,  vom  Erloser  dcr  Menschen,  s.  133  ff.  Briefe  iiber  den  Ration- 
aUsmiis,  s.  227.     Comp.  Kiiinol,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  p.  ^[44  f. 

*  LXX.  :  {fytd<r€t  ifftat  furd  660  iffUpas'  h  TJ  ij/iipg,  th  TplTij  i^amKmiffSfuOa^  Kal  i^ij<r6fjL€0a 
^^^nrtm  airod, 

^  Comp.  Siiskind,  einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Frage,  ob  Jesus  seine  Auferstehung 
bcstimmt  Yorfaeigesagt  babe  ?  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  7,  s.  203  ff. 
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issue,  gave  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a  definiteness  which,  as  uttered  by  him, 
they  did  not  possess ;  that  they  have  not  merely  understood  literally,  what 
Jesus  intended  figuratively,  of  the  revival  of  his  cause  after  his  death,  but  in 
accordance  with  their  erroneous  interpretation,  have  so  modified  his  words 
that,  as  we  now  read  them,  we  must  certainly  understand  them  in  a  literal 
sense  ;^  yet  that  not  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  altered  in  this  maDoer; 
here  and  there  his  original  expressions  still  remain. 


§  114. 

FIGURATIVE  DISCOURSES,   IN   WHICH  JESUS   IS   SUPPOSED  TO   HAVE 

ANNOUNCED    HIS    RESURRECTION. 

According  to  the  fourth  gospel,  Jesus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  in  figurative  language,  referred  his  enemies,  the  Jews,  to  his  future 
resurrection  (ii.  i9ff.).     On  his  first  messianic  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  when, 
after  the  abuse  of  the  market  in  the  temple  had  provoked  him  to  that  exhibi- 
tion of  holy  zeal  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken,  the  Jews  require  a  sign 
from  him,  by  which  he  should  legitimatize  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  mes- 
senger of  God,  who  had  authority  to  adopt  such  violent  measures,  Jesus  gives 
them  this  answer.  Destroy  this  temple^  and  after  three  days  I  will  raise  it  ar/, 
Xv(raT€  Tov  VQjov  Tovrov,  kcli  Iv  rpitrlv  yfAtpou^  cycpoi  avrov.       The   Jews  tOOk 
these  words  in  the  sense,  which,  since  they  were  spoken  in  the  temple,  was 
the  most  natural,  and  urged,  in  reply  to  Jesus,  that  as  it  had  taken  forty  years 
to  build  this  temple,  he  would  scarcely  be  able,  if  it  were  destroyed,  to  rebuild 
it  in  three  days ;  but  the  Evangelist  informs  us,  that  this  was  not  the  meaning 
of  Jesus,  and  that  he  here  spoke  (though  indeed  the  disciples   were  not 
aware  of  this  until  after  his  resurrection),  of  the  temple  of  his  body,  vw  m 
oTcofuiTos  avrov :  i.e.  under  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he 
alluded  to  his  death  and  resurrection.     Even  if  we  admit,  what  however  the 
most  moderate  expositors  deny,^  that  Jesus  could  properly  (as  he  is  also  re- 
presented to  have  done  in  Matthew  xii.  39  ff.)  when  the  Jews  asked  him  for  a 
visible  and  immediate  sign,  refer  them  to  his  resurrection  as  the  greatest,  and 
for  his  enemies  the  most  overwhelming  miracle  in  his  history  :   still  he  must 
have  done  this  in  terms  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  understand  (as  in 
the  above  passage  of  Matthew,  where  he  expresses  himself  quite  plainly). 
But  the  expressions  of  Jesus,  as  here  given,  could  not  possibly  be  understood 
in  this  sense.     For  when  one  who  is  in  the  temple,  speaks  of  the  destruction 
of  this  temple,  every  one  will  refer  his  words  to  the  building  itsel£     Hence 
Jesus,  when  he  uttered  the  words,  this  temple^  tov  vo.ov  tovtov,  must  have 
pointed  to  his  body  with  his  finger ;  as,  indeed,  is  generally  presupposed  by 
the  friends  of  this  interpretation.^    But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Evangelist  says 
nothing  of  such  a  gesture,  notwithstanding  that  it  lay  in  his  interest  to  notice 
this,  as  a  support  of  his  interpretation.     In  the  second  place,  Gabler  has 
with  justice  remarked,  how  ill-judged  and  ineffective  it  would  have  been,  by 
the  addition  of  a  mere  gesture  to  give  a  totally  new  meaning  to  a  speech, 
which  verbally,  and  therefore  logically,  referred  to  the  temple.     If,  however, 
Jesus  used  this  expedient,  the  motion  of  his  finger  could  not  have  been  un- 
observed ;  the  Jews  must  rather  have  demanded  from  him  how  he  could  be 
so  arrogant  as  to  call  his  body  the  temp/e,  voo? ;   or  even  if  not  so,  still,  pre- 

*  Paulus,  ut  sup.  2,  s.  415  ff.  ;  Hase,  L.  J.  §  109. 

*  E.g.  Liicke,  I,  s.  426 ;  comp.,  on  the  contrary,  Tholuck,  in  loc 
2  Vid.  Tholuck,  ut  sup. 
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supposing  that  action,  the  disciples  could  not  have  remained  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  meaning  of  his  words,  until  after  the  resurrection.' 

By  these  difficulties  modem  exegetists  have  felt  constrained  to  renounce 
John's  explanation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  erroneous  and  made  ex  eventu^ 
and  to  attempt  to  penetrate,  independently  of  the  Evangelist's  explanation, 
into  the  sense  of  the  enigmatical  saying  which  he  attributes  to  Jesus.^  The 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Jews,  who  refer  the  words  of  Jesus  to  a  real 
destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  national  sanctuary,  cannot  be  approved 
without  imputing  to  Jesus  an  extravagant  example  of  vain-glorious  boasting, 
at  variance  with  the  character  which  he  elsewhere  exhibits.  If  on  this 
account  search  be  made  for  some  figurative  meaning  which  may  possibly  be 
assigned  to  the  declaration,  there  presents  itself  first  a  passage  in  the  same 
gospel  (iv.  21  ff.)  where  Jesus  announces  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  that  the 
time  is  immediately  coming,  in  which  the  Father  will  no  longer  be  wor- 
shipped exclusively  in  Jerusalem  (cv  'lepoo-oXv/noi?),  but  will,  as  a  Spirit,  receive 
spiritual  worship.  Now  in  the  present  passage  also,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  might,  it  is  said,  have  signified  the  abolition  of  the  temple-service  at 
Jerusalem,  supposed  to  be  the  only  valid  mode  of  worship.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  a  narrative  in  the  Acts  (vi  14).  Stephen,  who,  as  it 
appears,  had  adopted  the  above  expressions  of  Jesus,  was  taxed  by  his 
accusers  with  declaring,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place^  and 
shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered^  on  *Irja-ovs  6  Naf  wpatos  ouros 
mnroXiNrci  tov  tottov  rovrov,  koI  oAAafct  ra  iOrjj  &  TropcScDicc  M(i>v(r^9  :  in  which 
words  a  change  of  the  Mosaic  religious  institutions,  without  doubt  a  spiritual i- 
aoion  of  them,  is  described  as  a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  To 
this  may  be  added  a  passage  in  the  synoptical  gospels.  Nearly  the  same 
words  which  in  John  are  uttered  by  Jesus  himself,  appear  in  the  two  first 
gospels  (Matt.  xxvi.  60  f. ;  Mark  xiv.  57  f.)  as  the  accusation  of  false  witnesses 
agamst  him  ;  and  here  Mark,  in  addition,  designates  the  temple  which  is  to 
be  destroyed,  as  one  made  with  handSy  xtipoiroCriTo^^  and  the  new  one  which  is 
to  be  built^  as  another^  made  without  hands,  oXXos,  dxctpoTrotiTTos,  whereby  he 
appears  to  indicate  the  same  contrast  between  a  ceremonial  and  a  spiritual 
religious  system.  By  the  aid  of  these  passages,  it  is  thought,  the  declaration 
in  John  may  be  explained  thus  :  the  sign  of  my  authority  to  purify  the  temple, 
is  my  ability  in  a  short  time  to  introduce  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial worship,  a  spiritual  service  of  God  ;  i.e.  I  am  authorized  to  reform  the 
old  system,  in  so  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  found  a  new  one.  It  is  certainly  a 
trivial  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  in  John  the  object  is  not  changed, 
as  in  Mark,  where  the  temple  which  is  to  be  built  is  spoken  of  as  another 
(2AX09),  but  instead  of  this,  is  indicated  by  the  word  avros,  as  the  same  with 
tiie  one  destroyed ;  ^  since,  indeed,  the  Christian  system  of  religion  in  relation 
to  the  Jewish,  may,  just  as  the  risen  body  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead 
one,  be  conceived  as  at  once  identical  and  different,  inasmuch  as  in  both 
cases  the  substance  is  the  same,  while  the  transitory  accidents  only  are 
Supposed  to  be  removed.  But  it  is  a  more  formidable  objection  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  determination  of  time,  iv  rpicrlv  rffitfKu^.  That  this 
expression  is  also  used  indefinitely  and  proverbially,  in  the  sense  of  a  short 

s  Henke,  Joanrus  apostolus  nonnuUorum  Jcsu  apophthegmcUum  in  evang,  sue  et  ipse 
^nterpres.  In  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Comm.  theol.  I,  s.  9;  Gabler,  Recension  des 
lienke'schen  Programms  im  neuesten  theol.  Journal,  2,  I,  s.  88 ;  Lucke,  in  loc 

^  Thus,  besides  Henke  in  the  above  Programm,  Herder,  von  Gottes  Sohn  nach  Johannes 
^▼ang.,  s.  135  i,  ;  Paulas,  Comm.  4,  s.  165  f. ;  L.  J.  i,  a,  s.  173  t  ;  Liicke,  and  De  Wette, 
tn  loc. 

*  Storr,  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  4,  s.  199. 

O  Q 
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interval  of  time  in  general,  is  not  adequately  proved  by  the  two  passages 
which  are  usually  appealed  to  with  this  view ;  for  in  them  the  third  day,  by 

being  placed  in  connexion  with  the  second  and  first  (Hos.  vL  2  :   rt»9  0?9^ 

^^W>3 ;  Luke  xiii.  32  :  cr^/iepov  k<u  avpiov  koI  tq  tpltq)  is  annoanced  as  a 
merely  relative  and  proximate  statement,  whereas  in  our -passage  it  stands 
alone,  and  thus  presents  itself  as  an  absolute  and  precise  determination  of 
time.® 

Thus  alike  invited  and  repelled  by  both  explanations,^  theologians  take 
refuge  in  a  double  sense,  which  holds  the  middle  place  either  between  the 
interpretation  of  John  and  the  symbolical  one  last  stated,^  or  between  the 
interpretation  of  John  and  that  of  the  Jews  ;  ^  so  that  Jesus  either  spoke  at 
once  of  his  body  which  was  to  be  killed  and  again  restored  to  life,  and  of  the 
modification  of  the  Jewish  religion  which  was  to  be  effected,  chiefly  by  means 
of  that  death  and  resurrection ;  or,  in  order  to  rep>el  the  Jews,  he  challenged 
them  to  destroy  their  real  temple,  and  on  this  condition,  never  to  be  fulfiUecl, 
promised  to  build  another,  still,  however,  combining  with  this  ostensible  sense 
for  the  multitude,  an  esoteric  sense,  which  was  only  understood  by  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  resurrection,  and  according  to  which  vao9  denoted  his  body. 
But  such  a  challenge  addressed  to  the  Jews,  together  with  the  engagement 
appended  to  it,  would  have  been  an  unbecoming  manifestation  of  petulance, 
and  the  latent  intimation  to  the  disciples,  a  useless  play  on  words ;  besides 
that,  in  general,  a  double  meaning  either  of  the  one  or  the  other  kind  is 
unheard  of  in  the  discourse  of  a  judicious  man.^^  As,  in  this  manner,  the 
possibility  of  explaining  the  passage  in  John  might  be  entirely  despaired  of, 
the  author  of  the  Probabilia  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  s)moptists  call  the 
witnesses,  who  allege  before  the  judgment  seat  that  Jesus  had  uttered  that 
declaration,  il/evSofjLOfnvpa^,  false  witnesses ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  Jesus 
never  said  what  John  here  attributes  to  him,  and  thus  gains  an  exemption 
from  the  explanation  of  the  passage,  since  he  regards  it  as  a  figment  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist,  whose  object  was  both  to  explain  the  calumniations  of  the 
accusers,  and  also  to  nullify  them  by  a  mystical  interpretation  of  his  words." 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  fact  that  the  synoptists  call 
the  witnesses  false,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Evangelists,  Jesus  had  never 
said  anything  whatever  of  that  whereof  they  accused  him  ;  for  he  might  only 
have  said  it  somewhat  differently  (Xvo-arc,  not  Xvo-w),  or  have  intended  it  in  a 
different  sense  (figuratively  instead  of  literally)  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  said 
nothing  at  all  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  false  witoesscs 
should  come  to  choose  that  declaration,  and  especially  the  remarkable  phrase, 

iv  TpifrXv  rjfJi€paL^, 

If,  according  to  this,  on  every  interpretation  of  the  expression,  except  the 
inadmissible  one  relative  to  the  body  of  Jesus,  the  words  cv  rpurly  ij/^p<u5 
form  a  difficulty  :  a  resource  might  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  as 
being  free  from  that  determination  of  time.  For  here  Stephen  is  only  accused 
of  saying,  on  'I.  6  Na{.  ouros  KaTaXv<r€i  rov  tottov  tovtov  {tov  ayuw),  «« 
dXAa^ci  TO.  €$7j  a  TrapcSiDKc  Ma)i;(r^?.  What  is  /a/se  in  this  allegation  (for  the 
witnesses  against  Stephen  also  are  described  as  pjifyrvpt^  ^cvScT?),  might  be  the 

®  Tholuck  and  Olshausen,  in  loc 

'  Hence  Neander  remains  suspended  in  indecision  between  the  two,  s.  395  f. 
®  Thus  Kern,  die  Hauptthatsachen  der  evang.  Gesch.,  Tiib.  Zeitschrift,  1836,  2,  s.  12S. 
•  Thus  Olshausen. 

^^  Kern  says,  indeed,  that  a  similar  doubleness  of  meaning  is  found  elsewhere  in  signifi* 
cant  discourse ;  but  he  refrains  from  adducing  an  example. 
"  Probab.,  p.  23  ff. 
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second  proposition,  which  speaks  in  literal  terms  of  a  changing  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  Moses,  and  instead  of  this,  Stephen,  and  before  him  Jesus,  may  very 
probably  have  said  in  the  figurative  signification  above  developed,  kcu  iraXxv 
oucoSofi,'i^€i  ( — CO))  avrov,  Or  koi  oAAov  (d;(€tpo7roti7TOv)  oiKoSofn^€i  ( — <rci>). 

Meanwhile,  this  expedient  is  not  at  ail  neecUul,  so  far  as  any  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  the  words  h  rpio-lv  ^fiipai^,  is  concerned.  As  the  number 
3  is  used  proverbially,  not  only  in  connexion  with  2  or  4  (Prov.  xxx.  15,  18, 
21,  29;  Wis.  xxiii.  21,  xxvi.  25),  but  also  by  itself  (Wis.  xxv.  i,  3) ;  so  the 
expression,  in  three  days,  if  it  were  once,  in  combination  with  the  second  and 
iirst  day,  become  common  as  an  indefinite  statement  of  time,  might  probably 
at  length  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  when  standing  alone.  Whether  the 
expression  should  signify  a  long  or  a  short  period  would  then  depend  on  the 
connexion  :  here,  in  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a  great  and  elaborate 
building,  to  the  real,  natural  erection  of  which,  as  the  Jews  directly  remark, 
a  long  series  of  years  was  required,  the  expression  can  only  be  understood  as 
denoting  the  shortest  time.^*  A  prediction,  or  even  a  mere  intimation  of  the 
resurrection,  is  therefore  not  contained  in  these  words. 

As,  here,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  intimated  his  resurrection  beforehand,  by 
the  image  of  the  destroying  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  so,  on  another 
occasion,  he  is  supposed  to  have  quoted  the  type  of  the  prophet  Jonah  with 
the  same  intention  (Matt.  xii.  39  ff.,  comp.  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi  29  ff.).  When 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  desired  to  see  a  sign  from  him,  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  repulsed  their  demand  by  the  reply,  that  to  so  evil  a  generation  ycvca  no 
sign  shall  be  given,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  to  ayffi€iov  'Iwva  tow 
vpo^TTov,  which,  in  the  first  passage  of  Matthew,  Jesus  himself  explains  thus  : 
as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  iv  ry  Koiki^ 
Tov  KfjfTovi,  so  also  the  Son  of  man  will  pass  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
Aeart  of  the  earth,  cv  t^  /capSt^  t^s  yrj^.  In  the  second  passage,  in  which 
Matthew  attributes  this  declaration  to  Jesus,  he  does  not  repeat  the  above 
interpretation ;  while  Luke,  in  the  parallel  passage,  explains  it  simply  thus : 
Iw  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this 
generation.  Now  against  the  possibility  of  Jesus  having  himself  given  the 
interpretation  of  the  sign  of  Jonah  which  Matthew  puts  into  his  mouth,  v.  40, 
a  variety  of  objections  may  be  urged.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  a  tenable  argu- 
ment, that  Jesus  cannot  have  spoken  of  three  days  and  three  nights,  which 
he  would  pass  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  because  he  only  lay  in  the  grave  one 
day  and  two  nights :  ^^  since  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  decidedly 
has  the  peculiarity  of  designating  the  abode  of  Jesus  in  the  grave  as  of  three 
<la3rs'  duration,  because  it  touched  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  morning  of  the  day  after  it ;  and  if  thb  one  day,  together 
with  two  nights,  were  once  taken  for  three  whole  days,  it  would  only  be  a 
round  way  of  expressing  this  completeness,  to  add  to  the  days  the  nights  also, 
which,  besides,  would  naturally  follow  in  the  comparison  with  the  three  days 
and  three  nights  of  Jonah.  ^^  But  if  Jesus  gave  the  explanation  of  the  sign 
of  Jonah  which  Matthew  attributes  to  him,  this  would  have  been  so  clear  a 
prediction  of  his  resurrection,  that  for  the  same  reasons  which,  according  to 
the  above  observations,  are  opposed  to  the  literal  predictions  of  that  event, 
we  must  conclude  that  Jesus  cannot  have  given  this  explanation.  At  all 
events  it  must  have  led  the  disciples  who,  according  to  v.  49,  were  present,  to 
question  Jesus,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  to  be  understood  why  he  did  not 
make  the  subject  perfectly  clear,  and  thus  announce  his  resurrection  in  plain 

^*  Comp.  Neander,  s.  396,  Anm. 

^  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  in  loc. 

^^  Comp.  Fritxsche  and  Olshausen,  in  loc 
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words.  But  if  he  cannot  have  done  this,  because  then  the  disciples  could 
not  have  acted  after  his  death  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  evangelical 
accounts  :  neither  can  he,  by  that  comparison  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him 
with  that  of  Jonah,  have  called  forth  from  his  disciples  a  question,  which,  if 
proposed  to  him,  he  must  have  answered ;  but  which,  judging  from  the  sequel, 
he  cannot  have  answered. 

On  these  grounds,  modem  critics  have  pronounced  the  explanation  of  the 
(n/ficiov  *I(i>va  in  Matthew  to  be  an  interpretation  made  post  everUum  by  the 
Evangelist,  and  by  him  falsely  attributed  to  Jesus.^^  According  to  them, 
Jesus  indeed  directed  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  the  sign  of  Janahy  but 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  Luke  makes  him  explain  it :  namely,  that  as  Jonah 
himself,  by  his  mere  appearance  and  preaching  of  repentance,  without  mira- 
cles, had  siifficed  as  a  sign  from  God  to  the  Ninevites ;  so  his  own  cotempor- 
aries,  instead  of  craving  for  miracles,  should  be  satisfied  with  his  person  and 
preaching.  This  interpretation  is  the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  tenor 
of  the  discourse  of  Jesus — even  in  Matthew,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
parallel  between  the  relation  of  the  Ninevites  to  Jonah,  and  that  of  the  queen 
of  the  south  to  Solomon.  As  it  was  the  wisdom  of  Solomon^  a-otlUa  SoAoyiwroc, 
by  which  the  latter  felt  herself  attracted  from  the  ends  of  the  earth :  so,  in 
Jonah,  even  according  to  the  expression  of  Matthew,  it  was  solely  his  preack- 
^^^9  ff^P^l^j^  which  brought  the  Ninevites  to  repentance.  It  might  be  sup 
posed  that  the  future  tense  in  Luke  :  ovrois  ^o-r at  kcu  6  vw^  r.  d.  r^  ycrca 
Tttimy  {aii/jL€iov),  So  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  generation  {a  sign), 
cannot  be  referred  to  Jesus  and  his  preaching  as  manifested  at  that  moment, 
but  only  to  something  future,  as  his  resurrection  :  but  this  in  reality  points 
either  to  the  future  judgment  KpCa-is,  in  which  it  will  be  made  manifest,  Uiat  as 
Jonah  was  reckoned  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  was  the  Son  of  Man  to  the 
Jews  then  living ;  or  to  the  fact  that  when  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  his 
appearance  had  not  yet  attained  its  consummation,  and  many  of  its  stages  lay 
yet  in  futurity.  Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  at  an  early  period,  as  we  see 
from  the  first  gospel,  that  the  fate  of  Jonah  was  placed  in  a  typical  relation  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  since  the  primitive  church  anxiously 
searched  through  the  Old  Testament  for  types  and  prophecies  of  the  offensive 
catastrophe  which  befel  their  Messiah. 

There  are  still  some  expressions  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel,  which  have 
been  understood  as  latent  prophecies  of  the  resurrection.  The  discourse  on 
the  corn  of  wheat,  xii.  24,  it  is  true,  too  obviously  relates  to  the  work  of  Jesus 
as  likely  to  be  furthered  by  his  death,  to  be  here  taken  into  further  considera- 
tion. But  in  the  farewell  discourses  in  John  there  are  some  declarations, 
which  many  are  still  inclined  to  refer  to  the  resurrection.  When  Jesus  says: 
/  7ifill  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you  ;  yet  a  little  time,  and  the 
world  sees  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me  ;  a  Utile  while,  and  ye  shall  not  sec  *«, 
and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  etc.  (xiv.  18  ff.,  xvi.  16  ff.);  many 
believe  that  these  expressions — with  the  relation  between  fiucpay  koa  roXir 
fiiKpbv,  a  little  while,  and  again  a  little  while  \  the  opposition  between 
c/A^avii^civ  ij/itv  (rots  fiaByfrals:)  #cat  ovxt  T<p  Kotrfua,  manifest  to  you  (the  disdples) 
and  not  to  the  world ;  the  words  ttoXlv  oij/ofiai  and  6il/€a-0€,  I  shall  su  yw 
again,  and  ye  shall  see,  which  appear  to  indicate  a  strictly  personal  interview 
— can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  than  the  resurrection,  which  was  precisely 
such  a  reappearance  after  a  short  removal,  and  moreover  a  personal  reappear- 
ance granted  to  the  friends  of  Jesus  alone.  ^®    But  this  promised  reappearance 

»  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  2,  s.  97  ff     Schuk,  iiber  das  Abendm.,  s.  317  f. 
'*  Suskind,  ut  sup.  s.  184  ff 
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is  at  the  same  time  described  by  Jesus  in  a  manner  which  will  not  suit  the 
days  of  the  resurrection.  If  the  words  because  I  live,  ori  fyw  {w  (xiv.  19), 
denote  his  resurrection,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  can  be  meant  by  the 
succeeding  clause,  ye  shall  live  also,  koI  vfA€i^  {ito-co-^c.  Again,  Jesus  says  that 
on  that  reappearance  his  disciples  will  know  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and 
will  no  more  need  to  ask  anything  of  him  (xiv.  20,  xvi.  23) :  yet  even  on  the 
very  last  day  of  their  intercourse  with  him  after  the  resurrection,  they  ask  a 
question  of  him  (Acts  i.  6),  and  one  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
fourth  gospel  is  altogether  senseless.  Lastly,  when  he  promises  that  to  him 
who  loves  him,  he  and  the  Father  will  come,  and  make  their  abode  with  him, 
it  is  perfectly  dear  that  Jesus  here  speaks  not  of  a  corporeal  return,  but  of 
his  spiritual  return,  through  the  wopoicXiTTos."  Nevertheless,  even  this  ex- 
planation has  its  difficulties,  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expressions  ye  shall 
see  nUy  o^co^c  /nc,  and  /  shall  see  you,  o</ro/uu  v/uig,  will  not  entirely  suit  that 
purely  spiritual  return  :  hence  we  must  defer  the  solution  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  until  we  can  give  a  more  complete  elucidation  of  the  discourses 
ill  which  these  expressions  occur.  In  the  meantime  we  merely  observe,  that 
the  farewell  discourses  in  John,  being  admitted,  even  by  the  friends  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  to  contain  an  intermixture  of  the  Evangelist's  own  thoughts,  are 
the  last  source  from  which  to  obtain  a  proof  on  this  subject. 

After  all,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  resource  in  the  supposition,  that  though 
Jesus  did  not  indeed  speak  of  his  future  resurrection,  it  was  not  the  less  fore- 
known by  him.  Now  if  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  either  he 
obtained  it  in  a  supernatural  manner,  by  means  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  the 
higher  principle  that  dwelt  within  him — by  means  of  his  divine  natiwe,  if  that 
be  preferred  :  or  he  knew  it  in  a  natural  manner,  by  the  exercise  of  his  human 
reason.  But  a  supernatural  foreknowledge  of  that  event,  as  well  as  of  his 
death,  is  inconceivable,  owing  to  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  places  it  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Not  merely  in  passages  such  as  Luke  xviii.  31  (which,  as 
prophecies,  can  no  longer  have  an  historical  value  for  us  after  the  result  of 
our  last  inquiry),  does  Jesus  represent  his  resurrection,  together  with  his 
passion  and  death,  as  a  fulfilment  of  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Son  of  man,  irdvnav  rwv  ycypa/nfievcuv  8ta  rwv  irpoifiriTwv  rw  viaJ 
Tov  dvOpunrov  ;  but  even  after  the  issue,  he  admonishes  his  disciples  that  they 
ought  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken,  cttc  irnxriv  olg  cAoXi/a-av  01 
Trpwfif^aLi,  namely,  that  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter 
into  his  glory,  ravra  ISci  ira^ctv  tov  Xpiorov,  Kat  curcA^ctv  ci9  r^v  Sdfav  avrov 
(Luke  xxiv.  25  f.).  According  to  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  Jesus  forthwith 
expounded  to  these  disciples  (going  to  Emmaus)  all  the  passages  of  scripture 
relating  to  himself,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  op^a/Acvos  dito 
'M.wa'€<a^  KOi  diro  Trarrcuv  twv  irpoKlyriTtDv,  to  which  farther  on  (v.  44)  the  psalms 
are  added  ;  but  no  single  passage  is  given  us  as  having  been  interpreted  by 
Jesus  of  his  resurrection,  except  that  it  would  follow  from  Matt  xii.  39  f., 
that  he  regarded  the  fate  of  the  prophet  Jonah  as  a  type  of  his  own ;  and 
r^arding  the  subsequent  apostolic  interpretation  as  an  echo  of  that  of  Jesus, 
it  might  be  concluded,  that  he,  as  afterwards  the  apostles,  found  such  prophe- 
cies chiefly  in  Ps.  xvi.  8  ff.  (Acts  ii.  25  ff.,  xiii.  35);  Isa.  lUi.  (Acts  viii.  32  ff.); 
Isa.  Iv.  3  (Acts  xiii.  34),  and  possibly  also  in  Hos.  vi.  2.  But  the  fate  of 
Jonah  has  not  even  an  external  similarity  to  that  of  Jesus ;  and  the  book 
which  narrates  his  history  carries  its  object  so  completely  in  itself,  that  who- 
ever may  ascribe  to  it  or  to  one  of  its  particulars,  a  typical  relation  to  events 
in  futurity,  assuredly  mistakes  its  true  sense  and  the  design  of  its  autlior. 

'^  Vid.  Liicke,  in  loc. 
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Isa.  Iv.  3  is  so  obviously  irrelevant  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  how  Ac 
passage  could  be  brought  into  special  connexion  with  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Isa.  liii.  refers  decidedly  to  a  collective  subject  perpetually  restored 
to  life  in  new  members.  Hosea  vi.  has  a  figurative  reference,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, to  the  people  and  state  of  Israel.  Lastly,  the  principal  passage, 
Ps.  xvi.  can  only  be  interpreted  of  a  pious  man,  who  by  the  help  of  Jehovah 
hopes  to  escape  from  the  danger  of  death,  not  in  the  sense  that  he,  like  Jesus, 
would  rise  again  from  the  grave,  but  that  he  would  not  be  laid  there — that  is, 
obviously,  not  for  the  present,  and  with  the  understanding,  that  when  his 
time  should  come,  he  must  pay  the  tribute  of  nature  :  ^®  which,  again,  will  not 
apply  to  Jesus.  Thus  if  a  supernattu^l  principle  in  Jesus — a  prophetic  spirit 
—caused  him  to  discover  a  pre-intimation  of  his  resurrection  in  these  Old 
Testament  histories  and  passages ;  then,  as  no  one  of  them  really  contained 
such  a  pre-intimation,  the  spirit  in  him  cannot  have  been  the  spirit  of  truth, 
but  must  have  been  a  lying  spirit,  the  supernatural  principle  in  him,  not  a 
divine,  but  a  demoniacal  principle.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  consequence, 
supranaturalists  who  are  accessible  to  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  resort  to  their  only  remaining  expedient,  of  regarding  the  fore- 
knowledge of  Jesus  concerning  his  resurrection  as  purely  natural  and  human : 
we  must  reply,  that  the  resurrection,  conceived  as  a  miracle,  was  a  secret  of 
the  divine  counsels,  to  penetrate  into  which,  prior  to  the  issue,  was  an  im- 
possibility to  a  human  intelligence ;  while  viewed  as  a  natural  result,  it  was  a 
chance  the  last  to  be  calculated  upon,  apart  from  the  supposition  of  an 
apparent  death  planned  by  Jesus  and  his  colleagues. 

Thus  the  foreknowledge,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  the  resurrection,  was 
attributed  to  Jesus  only  after  the  issue ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  an  easy  matter, 
with  the  groundless  arbitrariness  of  Jewish  exegesis,  for  the  disciples  and  the 
anthors  of  the  New  Testament  to  discover  in  the  Old,  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  resurrection.  Not  that  they  did  this  with  crafty  design,  according  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  and  others  of  his  class :  but 
as  he  who  has  looked  at  the  sun,  long  sees  its  image  wherever  he  may  turn 
his  gaze ;  so  they,  blinded  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  Messiah,  saw  him 
on  every  page  of  the  only  book  they  read,  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  founded  in  the  genuine  feeling  that 
he  had  satisfied  their  deepest  need — a  conviction  and  a  feeling  which  we  also 
still  honour — they  laid  hold  on  supports  which  have  long  been  broken,  and 
which  can  no  longer  be  made  tenable  by  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  an  ex^ 
gesis  which  is  behind  the  age. 
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DIFFERENT   INTERPRETATIONS. 

Not  only  did  Jesus,  according  to  the  evangelical  accounts,  predict  that  he 
should  return  to  life  three  days  after  his  death ;  but  also  that  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  which  would  issue  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  close  the 
present  period  of  the  world,  and  by  a  general  judgment,  open  the  future  age 
(Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  Mark.  xiii. ;  Luke  xvii.  22-37,  xxi.  5-36). 

As  Jesus  for  the  last  time  went  out  of  the  temple  (Luke  has  not  this  cir- 
cumstance), and  his  disciples  (Luke  says  indefinitely,  some)  admiringly  drew 

"  Vid.  de  Wette,  Comm.  uber  ditf  Psalmcn,  s,  178. 
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his  attention  to  the  magnificent  building,  he  assured  them  that  all  which  they 
then  looked  on,  would  be  destroyed  from  its  foundations  (Matt.  xxiv.  i,  2, 
paraU.).  On  the  question  of  the  disciples,  when  this  would  happen,  and 
what  would  be  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  which  in  their  idea  was 
associated  with  such  a  crisis  (v.  3),  Jesus  warns  them  not  to  be  deceived  by 
persons  falsely  giving  themselves  out  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  notion 
that  the  expected  catastrophe  must  follow  immediately  on  the  first  prog- 
nostics ;  for  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  risings  of  nation  against  nation  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom,  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes  in  divers 
places,  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  which  were  to  precede 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (v.  4-8).  They  themselves,  his  adherents,  must 
first  suffer  hatred,  persecution,  and  the  sword ;  perfidy,  treachery,  deception 
by  false  prophets,  lukewarmness  and  general  corruption  of  morals,  would  pre- 
vail among  men ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  news  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
must  be  promulgated  through  the  whole  world.  Only  after  all  this,  could  the 
end  of  the  present  period  of  the  world  arrive,  until  when,  he  who  would  par- 
take of  the  blessedness  of  the  future  must  endure  with  constancy  (v.  9-14). 
A  nearer  presage  of  this  catastrophe  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle  ot 
Daniel  (ix.  27),  the  standing  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy 
place  (according  to  Luke  xxi.  20,  the  encompassing  of  Jerusalem  with  armies). 
When  this  should  take  place,  it  would  be  high  time  for  the  most  precipitate 
flight  (according  to  Luke,  because  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  would  be  at 
hand,  an  event  which  he  more  nearly  particularizes  in  the  address  of  Jesus  to 
the  city,  xix.  43  f. :  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  ei^en  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 
another).  At  this  juncture,  all  who  should  have  hindrances  to  rapid  departure 
would  be  deserving  of  compassion,  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  the  recommended  flight  should  not  fall  in  an  unfavourable 
season;  for  then  would  commence  unexampled  tribulation  (according  to 
Luke,  v.  24,  consisting  chiefly  in  many  of  the  people  of  Israel  perishing  by 
the  sword,  in  others  being  carried  away  captive,  and  in  Jerusalem  being 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  for  a  predetermined  period) :  a  tribulation 
which  only  the  merciful  abridgment  of  its  duration  by  God,  for  the  sake  of 
the  elect,  could  render  supportable  (v.  15-22).  At  this  time  would  arise 
false  prophets  and  Messiahs,  seeking  to  delude  by  miracles  and  signs,  and 
promising  to  show  the  Messiah  in  this  or  that  place :  whereas  a  Messiah  who 
was  concealed  anywhere,  and  must  be  sought  out,  could  not  be  the  true  one ; 
for  his  advent  would  be  like  the  lightning,  a  sudden  and  universal  revelation, 
of  which  the  central  point  would  be  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  punishment  on 
account  of  its  sin  (v.  23-28).  Immediately  after  this  time  of  tribulation,  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  shaking  of  all 
the  powers  of  heaven  would  usher  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  who,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  would  come  with  great  glory  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  immediately  send  forth  his  angels  to  gather  together 
his  elect  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  (v.  29-31).  By  the  fore-named 
signs  the  approach  of  the  described  catastrophe  would  be  as  certainly  dis- 
cernible as  the  approach  of  summer  by  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  ;  the  exist- 
ing generation  would,  by  all  that  was  true,  live  to  witness  it,  though  its  more 
precise  period  was  known  to  God  only  (v.  32-36).  But,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  mankind  (what  follows,  Mark  and  Luke  partly  have  not  at  all,  partly  not 
in  this  connexion),  they  would  allow  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  formerly 
the  deluge,  to  overtake  them  in  thoughtless  security  (v.  37-39) :  and  yet  it 
would  be  an  extremely  critical  period,  in  which  those  who  stood  in  the  closest 
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relation  to  each  other,  would  be  delivered  over  to  entirely  opposite  destinies 
(v.  40,  41).  Hence  watchfulness  would  be  requisite,  as  in  all  cases  where  the 
period  of  a  decisive  issue  is  uncertain :  an  admonition  which  is  then  iliostrated 
by  the  image  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  thief  (v.  43,  44)  ;  of  the 
servant  to  whom  his  lord,  when  about  to  travel,  entrusted  the  rule  of  his  house 
(v.  45-51);  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (xxv.  1-13):  and  lastly,  of  the 
talents  (v.  14-30).  Hereupon  follows  a  description  of  the  solemn  judgment, 
which  the  Messiah  would  hold  over  all  nations,  and  in  which,  according  as 
the  duties  of  humanity  were  observed  or  neglected,  he  would  award  ble^ed- 
ness  or  misery  (v.  31-46).^ 

Thus  in  these  discourses  Jesus  announces  that  shortly  (evOiioi^  xxiv.  29), 
after  that  calamity,  which  (especially  according  to  the  representation  in  Luke^s 
gospel)  we  must  identify  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple, 
and  within  the  term  of  the  cotemporary  generation  (17  ycvca  avny,  v.  34),  he 
would  visibly  make  his  second  advent  in  the  clouds,  and  terminate  the  east- 
ing dispensation.     Now  as  it  will  soon  be  eighteen  centuries  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  an  equally  long  period  since  the  generation  coteiii> 
porary  with  Jesus  disappeared  from  the  earth,  while  his  visible  return  and  the 
end  of  the  world  which  he  associated  with  it,  have  not  taken  place :  the 
announcement  of  Jesus  appears  so  far  to  have  been  erroneous.     Already  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity,  when  the  return  of  Christ  was  delayed  longer  than 
had  been  anticipated,  there  arose,  according  to  2  Peter  iii.  3  f.,  scoffers,  ask- 
ing :  w/iere  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  7  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep^  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.     In  modem 
times,  the  inference  which  may  apparently  be  drawn  from  the  above  considera- 
tion, to  the  disadvantage  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  has  been  by  no  one  more 
pointedly  expressed  than  by  the  Wolfenbiittel   Fragmentist.      No  promise 
throughout  the  whole  scriptures,  he  thinks,  is  on  the  one  hand  more  definitdj 
expressed,  and  on  the  other,  has  turned  out  more  flagrantly  false,  than  this, 
which  yet  forms  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  Christianity.    And  he  does  not  see 
in  this  a  mere  error,  but  a  premeditated  deception  on  the  part  of  the  apostles 
(to  whom,  and  not  to  Jesus  himself,  he  attributes  that  promise,  and  the  dis- 
courses in  which  it  is  contained) ;  a  deception  induced  by  the  necessity  of 
alluring  the  people  on  whose  contributions  they  wished  to  subsist,  by  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  reward  :  and  discernible  by  the  boldness  of  their  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  doubts  springing  from  the  protracted  delay  of  the  rettim 
of  Christ :  Paul,  for  example,  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians^ 
sheltering  himself  in  obscure  phrases ;  and  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  n- 
sorting  to  the  preposterous  expedient  of  appealing  to  the  divine  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  in  which  a  thousand  years  are  equal  to  one  day.* 

Such  inferences  from  the  discourse  before  us  would  inflict  a  fatal  wotmd  on 

^  Compare,  on  the  import  and  connexion  of  this  discourse,  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  695  ff; 
De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.,  i,  i,  s.  197  ff;  Weizel,  die  unchristliche  Unsterblichkcitslehit,  in 
the  theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  s.  599  ff. — In  agreement  with  these  commentatofs  I 
append  the  following  division  of  the  passage  in  Matthew  : 
I.  Signs  of  the  end^  riXos,  xxiv.  4-14- 

a.  More  remote  signs,  /he  beginning  of  sorrows,  ipxh  w6/i'«>',  4-8. 

b.  More  immediate  signs,  the  actual  sorrows,  9-14. 
II.  The  end,  WXos,  itself,  xxiv.  15-25,  46. 

fl.  Its  commencement  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  tribulattM 
6\i\//ii  which  accompanies  it,  15-28. 

b.  Its  culminating  point :  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  the  assembliog  of 

his  elect,  29-31.     (Here  follow  retrospective  observations  and  warnings,  xxv^' 
32-xxv.  30.) 

c.  Close  of  the  riXos  with  the  messianic  judgment,  31-46. 
*  Vom  Zweck  Jesu  und  seiner  Jiinger,  s.  184,  201  ff.,  207  ff. 
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Christianity ;  hence  it  is  natural  that  exegetists  should  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  obviate  them.  And  as  the  whole  difficulty  consists  in  Jesus  having  appar- 
ently placed  an  event  now  long  past,  in  immediate  chronological  connexion 
with  one  still  future,  three  expedients  are  possible  :  either  to  deny  that  Jesus 
in  part  spoke  of  something  now  past,  and  to  allege  that  he  spoke  solely  of 
what  is  still  future ;  or  to  deny  that  a  part  of  his  discourse  relates  to  some- 
thing still  future,  and  thus  to  refer  the  entire  prediction  to  what  is  already 
lying  in  the  past ;  or  lastly,  to  admit  that  the  discourse  of  Jesus  does  indeed 
partly  refer  to  something  which  is  still  future  to  us,  but  either  to  deny  that  he 
places  the  two  series  of  events  in  immediate  chronological  succession,  or  to 
maintain  that  he  has  also  noticed  what  is  intermediate. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  Irenaeus  and  Hilary — ^yet  living  in 
the  primitive  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so 
practised  in  regular  exegesis,  as  to  be  incapable  of  overlooking  certain  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  a  desirable  interpretation — referred  the  entire  prediction, 
from  its  commencement  in  Matt.  xxiv.  to  its  end  in  Matt  xxv.,  to  the  still 
future  return  of  Christ  to  judgment^  But  as  this  interpretation  admits  that 
Jesus  in  the  commencement  of  his  discourse  uses  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  type  of  the  final  catastrophe,  it  virtually  nullifies  itself.  For  what  does 
chat  admission  signify,  but  that  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  in  the  first  instance, 
produces  the  impression  that  he  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Le.  of 
something  now  past,  and  that  only  more  extended  reflection  and  combination 
can  give  it  a  relation  to  something  still  lying  in  futurity  ? 

To  modern  rationalism,  based  as  it  was  on  naturalistic  principles,  the  hope 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  in  every  form  annihilated.     Hence,  not 
scrupling  at  any  exegetical  violence  for  the  sake  of  removing  from  scripture 
what  was  discordant  with  its  preconceived  system,  it  threw  itself  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  hazarded  the  attempt  to  refer  the  discourses  in  question,  in  their 
entire  tenor,  solely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  and  followed  it*    According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
end  spoken  of  is  only  the  cessation  of  the  Judeo-Gentile  economy  of  the 
world  ;  what  is  said  of  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  is  only  a  figurative 
description  of  the  promulgation  and  triumph  of  his  doccrine ;  the  assembling 
of  the  nations  to  judgment,  and  the  sending  of  some  into  blessedness,  and 
others  into  condemnation,  is  an  image  of  the  happy  consequences  which 
would  result  from  embracing  the  doctrine  and  cause  of  Jesus,  and  the  evil 
consequences  attendant  on  indifference  or  hostility  to  them.      But  in  this 
explanation  there  is  a  want  of  similarity  between  the  symbols  and  the  ideas 
represented,  which  is  not  only  unprecedented  in  itself,  but  particularly  incon- 
ceivable in  this  case ;  since  Jesus  is  here  addressing  minds  of  Jewish  culture, 
and  must  therefore  be  aware  that  what  he  said  of  the  Messiah's  advent  in  the 
clouds,  of  the  judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  existing  period  of  the  world, 
would  be  understood  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  discourse  of  Jesus  will  not  as  a  whole,  admit  of 
being  referred  either  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  or  to  the  events  at 
the  end  of  the  world ;  it  would  therefore  be  necessarily  referred  to  something 
distinct  from  both,  if  this  twofold  impossibility  adhered  alike  to  all  its  parts.  But 
the  case  is  not  so ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  said  Matt  xxiv.  2,  3, 
25  fif.  of  the  devastation  of  the  temple,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the 

*  The  former  adv.  hares,  v.  25  ;  the  latter,  Comro.  in  Matth.  in  loc.  Compare  on  the 
^iffeient  mterpretations  of  this  passage  the  list  in  Schott,  Commentarius  in  eos  J.  Ckr.  ser- 
WHcnes^  qui  de  reditu  ejus  ad  judicium — agunt^  p.  73  fil 

*  Bahrdt.,  Uebersetzung  des  N.  T.,  i,  s.  1103,  3te  Ausg. ;  Eckermann,  Handb.  der  Glau- 
l)enslehre,  2,  s.  579,  3,  s.  427,  437,  709  ff ;  and  others  in  Schott,  ut  sup. 
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world :  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  predicted  xxv.  31  fif.  of  the  judgment  to  be 
held  by  the  Son  of  Man,  will  not  suit  the  destruction  of  Jeni^em.  As, 
according  to  this,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  the  predominant  subject,  but  in  the  subsequent  part,  the  end 
of  all  things  :  it  is  possible  to  make  a  division,  so  as  to  refer  the  former  to  the 
more  proximate  event,  the  latter  to  the  more  remote  one.  This  is  the  middle 
path  which  has  been  taken  by  the  majority  of  modem  exegetists,  and  here  the 
only  question  is :  where  is  the  partition  to  be  made  ?  As  it  must  present  a 
space  of  time  within  which  the  whole  period  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  last  day  may  be  supposed  to  fall,  and  which  therefore  would  include 
many  centuries,  it  must,  one  would  think,  be  plainly  indicated,  so  as  to  be 
easily  and  unanimously  found.  It  is  no  good  augury  for  the  plan,  that  this 
unanimity  does  not  exist, — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  required  division  is  made 
in  widely  different  parts  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus. 

Thus  much  on  the  one  hand  appeared  to  be  decided :  that  at  least  the 
close  of  the  25th  chapter,  from  v.  31,  with  its  description  of  the  solemn 
tribunal  which  the  Messiah,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  would  hold  over  all 
nations,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Hence 
many  theologians  believed  that  they  could  fix  the  boundary  here,  retaining  the 
relation  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  until  xxv.  30,  and  at  this  point  making 
the  transition  to  the  end  of  the  world.^     On  the  very  first  glance  at  this  ex- 
planation, it  must  appear  strange  that  the  great  chasm  which  it  supposes  to 
exist  between  v.  30  and  31,  is  marked  simply  by  a  Bl.     Moreover,  not  only 
are  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  earthquakes,  and  falling  of  the  stars, 
understood  as  a  mere  image  of  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state  and  wor- 
ship ;  but  when  xxiv.  31,  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  will  come  in  t/u 
clouds^  this  is  supposed  to  mean,  invisibly ;  with  poiver — only  observable  by 
the  effects  he  produces ;  with  great  glory — with  such  as  consists  in  the  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  from  those  effects ;  while  the  angels  who  gather 
together  the  nations  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  apostles  preaching  the  gospel^     Quite  erroneously,  appeal  is  made,  in 
support  of  this  merely  figurative  meaning,  to  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
divine  day  of  judgment,  Isa.  xiii.  9  ff.,  xxiv.   18  ff. ;  Jer.  iv.  23  f. ;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  7  ff. ;  Joel  iii.  3  if. ;  Amos  viii.  9 ;  farther,  to  descriptions  7  such  as 
Judges  V.  20 ;  Acts  ii.,  xvii.  ff.     In  those  prophetic  passages,  real  eclipses  oi 
the  sun  and  moon,  earthquakes,  and  the  like,  are  intended,  and  are  described 
as  prodigies  which  will  accompany  the  predicted  catastrophe ;  the  song  (A 
Deborah,  again,  celebrates  a  real  participation  of  heaven  in  the  battle  against 
Sisera,  a  participation  which  in  the  narrative,  iv.  15,  is  ascribed  to  God  him- 
self, in  the  song,  to  his  heavenly  hosts ;  lastly,  Peter  expects,  that  the  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit  will  be  succeeded  by  the  appearances  in  the  heavens, 
promised  among  the  signs  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 

The  attempt  to  effect  a  division  near  the  end  of  the  discourse,  at  xxv.  30, 
failing,  from  its  rendering  much  that  goes  before  incapable  of  explanation ; 
the  next  expedient  is  to  retreat  as  far  towards  the  commencement  as  possible, 
by  considering  how  far  it  is  inevitable  to  recognise  a  relation  to  the  immediate 
future.  The  first  resting  place  is  after  xxiv.  28  ;  for  what  is  said,  up  to  this 
point,  of  war  and  other  calamities,  of  the  abomination  in  the  temple,  of  the 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot,  in  loc,  Flatt,  Comm,  de  ttoHont  vocis  ^aiXtla  rur 
odpoMuVf  in  Velthusen*s  und  A.  Samnnlung  2,  461  ff.  ;  Jahn,  Erklarang  der  "Weissagung«o 
Jesu  von  der  Zerstorung  Jerusalems  u.  s.  w.,  in  Bengel's  Archiv.  2,  I,  s.  79  ff.,  and  others, 
cited  in  Schott,  s.  75  f. 

•  Thus  especially  Jahn,  in  the  treatise  above  cited. 

7  Kern,  Hauptthatsachen  der  evang.  Geschichte,  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1836,  2,  s.  140  ff. 
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necessity  for  speedy  flight,  in  order  to  escape  unprecedented  misery,  cannot 
be  divested  of  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  without  the  greatest 
▼iolence :  while  what  follows  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  clouds,  etc,  just  as  imperatively  demands  an  application  to  the  last 
day.^     But  in  the  flrst  place,  it  appears  incomprehensible  how  the  enormous 
interval,  which  on  this  explanation  also  is  supposed  to  fall  between  the  one 
portion  of  the  discourse  and  the  other,  can  be  introduced  between  two  verses, 
of  all  others,  which  Matthew  connects  by  an  adverb  expressive  of  the  shortest 
possible  time  (tvBim).     It  has  been  sought  to  remove  this  inconvenience  by 
the  assertion  that  cv^cW  does  not  here  signify  the  quick  succession  of  the  one 
incident  on  the  other,  but  only  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  an  event,  and 
that  consequently,  what  is  here  said  amounts  merely  to  this :  suddenly,  at 
some  period  (how  distant  is  undetermined)  after  the  calamities  attendant  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Messiah  will  visibly  appear.     Such  an  inter- 
pretation of  €vO€ia^  is,  as  Olshausen  correctly  perceives,  merely  a  desperate 
resource :  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  afford  no  real  aid,  since  not 
only  does  Mark   in  his  parallel  passage,  v.  24,  by  the  words,  in  iliose  days^ 
after  that  tribulation^  cv  cKctVots  roTs  'qfUpcu^  /xcra  r^  6XmI/iv  iKtCvrp^^  place  the 
events  which  he  proceeds  to  mention  in  uninterrupted  chronological  succession 
with  those  which  he  had  before  detailed ;  but  also,  shortly  after  this  point  in 
each  of  the  narratives  (Matt.  v.  34  parall.),  we  find  the  assurance  that  all  this 
will  be  witnessed  by  the  existing  generation.      As  thus  the  opinion,  that  from 
V.  29,  everything  relates  to  the  return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  was 
threatened  with  annihilation  by  v.  34 ;  the  word  ycveo,  as  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist*  complains,  was  put  to  the  torture,  that  it  might  cease  to  bear 
witness  against  this  mode  of  division.     At  one  time  it  is  made  to  signify  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  *®  at  another  the  adherents  of  Jesus  ;  ^1  and  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  Jesus  is  supposed  to  say  that  it  will  (how  many  generations 
hence  being  left  uncertain)  be  still  in  existence  on  the  arrival  of  that  cata- 
strophe.    So  to  explain  the  verse  in  question,  that  it  may  not  contain  a 
determination  of  time,  is  even  maintained  to  be  necessary  on  a  consideration 
of  the  context,  v.  35  :  for  as  in  this  Jesus  declares  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  period  of  that  catastrophe,  he  cannot  immediately  before  have  given  such 
a  determination,  in  the  assurance  that  his  cotemporaries  would  yet  live  to  see 
all  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.     But  this  alleged  necessity  so  to  interpret 
the  word  ycvca,  has  long  been  dissipated  by  the  distinction  between  an  inexact 
indication  of  the  space  of  time,  beyond  which  the  event  will  not  be  deferred 
(y«B^a),  and  the  precise  determination  of  the  epoch  (^/x^a  #c(u  mpa)  at  which  it 
^vill  occiu: ;  the  former  Jesus  gives,  the  latter  he  declares  himself  unable  to 
^ivc**     But  the  very  possibility  of  interpreting  ycvca  in  the  above  manner 
vanishes,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  connexion  with  a  verb  of  time,  and 
^rithout  anything  to  imply  a  special  application,  ycv€a  cannot  have  any  other 
than  its  original  sense:   i.e.  generation^  age;  that  in  a  passage  aiming  to 
determine  the  signs  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  it  would  \k  very  unsuitable  to 
introduce  a  declaration  which^  instead  of  giving  any  information  concerning 
^he  arrival  of  that  catastrophe,  should  rather  treat  of  the  duration  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  of  the  Christian  community,  of  which  nothing  had  previously 
;n  said;  that,  moreover,  already  at  v.  33,  in  the  words  v/xct?  Sray  lSrjT€ 
ravro,  ytvoKriccrc  #c.  t.  X.,  Ye,  w/ien  ye  shall  SEE  all  these  things^  know^ 

*  Thus  Storr,  Opusc.  acad.  3,  s.  34  ff.  ;  Paulus,  exej;.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  346  f.  402  f. 

•  Ut  sup.  s.  188. 
>•  Storr,  ut  sup.  s.  39,  116  ff. 
>i  Paulus,  in  loc. 
>*  Vid.  Kuinol  in  Matt,  s.  649. 
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€tc,^  it  is  presupposed  that  the  parties  addressed  would  witness  the  approach 
of  the  event  in  question ;  and  lastly,  that  in  another  passage  (Matt  xvL  28 
parall.)  the  certainty  of  living  to  see  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  asserted 
not  simply  of  this  generaiiofiy  ycvca  avn;,  but  of  some  standing  here^  rtna  rfir 
«!>8c  con/Koroiv,  whereby  it  is  shown  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  in  the 
present  passage  also,  Jesus  intended  by  the  above  expression  the  race  of  his 
cotemporaries,  who  were  not  to  have  become  extinct  before  that  catastrophe 
should  occur.  ^^  Unable  to  deny  this,  and  yet  anxious  to  separate  as  widdj 
as  possible  the  end  of  the  world  here  announced,  and  the  age  of  Jesus,  otfaen 
would  find  in  the  declaration  before  us  nothing  more  than  this :  the  events 
hitherto  described  will  begin  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  age,  though  thdr 
complete  fulfilment  may  yet  be  deferred  many  centuries.**  But  when  already 
at  v.  8  the  subject  is  said  to  be  the  banning  of  the  tribulation,  while  from 
V.  14  we  have  a  description  of  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  the  world, 
which  that  tribulation  would  introduce,  and  it  is  here  (v.  34)  said,  the  existing 
generation  shall  not  pass  away,  c<i>s  av  irdvra  ravra  ycn/roi,  until  all  these  tkiup 
be  fulfilled :  we  must  inevitably  understand  by  ireUra  Tavro,  all  these  tkin/^ 
not  merely  the  beginning,  but  also  the  last-mentioned  events  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Thus  there  is  still  at  v.  34  something  which  must  be  referred  to  an  event 
very  near  to  the  time  of  Jesus :  hence  the  discourse  of  Jesus  cannot  from  so 
early  a  point  as  v.  29,  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  an  epoch  so  dar  distut; 
and  the  division  must  be  made  somewhat  farther  on,  after  v.  35  or  42.**  Bat 
on  this  plan,  expressions  are  thrown  into  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  whidi 
resist  the  assigned  application  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;— 
the  glorious  advent  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  and  the  assembling  of  all  nations 
by  angels  (v.  30  f.)  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  extravagant  figures,  whidi 
formerly  forbade  our  acceptance  of  another  mode  of  division. 

Thus  the  declaration  v.  34  which,  together  with  the  preceding  symbolical 
discourse  on  the  fig  tree  (v.  32  f.),  and  the  appended  asseveration  (v.  35), 
must  refer  to  a  very  near  event,  has,  both  before  and  after  it,  expressions  which 
can  only  relate  to  the  more  distant  catastrophe :  hence  it  has  appeared  to  some 
as  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  discourse,  having  a  sense  isolated  from  the  immediate 
context.  Schott,  for  instance,  supposes  that,  up  to  v.  26,  Jesus  had  been 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  at  v.  27  he  does  indeed  make 
a  transition  to  the  events  at  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  the  world ;  boi 
that  at  V.  32,  he  reverts  to  the  original  subject,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  only  at  v.  36  proceeds  again  to  speak  of  the  end  of  the  world.^^  But  this 
is  to  hew  the  text  in  pieces,  out  of  desperation.  Jesus  cannot  possibly  have 
spoken  with  so  little  order  and  coherence  ;  still  less  can  he  have  so  linked  his 
sentences  together  as  to  give  no  intimation  of  such  abrupt  transitions. 

*'  Comp.  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  ut  sup.  s.  190  ff.     Schott,  ut  sup.  s.  127  ft. 

^*  Kern,  ut  sup.  s.    141   f.     That  Jesus  conceived  the  epoch  at  which  he  spoke  to  be 
separated  from  the  end  of  the  world  by  a  far  longer  interval  than  would  elapse  before  tbe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Kern  thinks  he  can  prove  in  the  shortest  way  from  v.  14,  of  the 
24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  Jesus  says,  j4nit  this  gospH  of  the  kingdom  shall  bt  frmhtd 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations^  and  then  shall  the  end  come.     For  such  a 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  he  thinks,  it  is  **  beyond  contradiction  "  that  a  far  longer  sp»oe 
of  time  than  these  few  lustrums  would  be  requisite.     As  it  happens,  the  apostle  Pam  \msA 
presents  the  contradiction,  when  he  represents  the  gospel  as  having  been  already  preached  to 
that  extent  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  e.g.  Col.  L    5  :   row  cikiTTeXiov,  (6)  w» 
Ttt/xJi'TOs — iv  Tourrl  rip  Kdfffjufi — (23) — tov  Krip\r)(Ohrot  ip  TdiOTj  "H?  «nrf<r€t  rj  irrd  rbf  t^parif- 
Comp.  Rom.  x.  13. 

"  The  former  is  chosen  by  Siiskind,  vermischte  Aufsatze,  s.  90  ff.  ;  the  latter  by  Kninol* 
in  Matth.,  p.  653  ff. 

*•  See  his  Commentarius,  in  loc. 
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Nor  is  this  imputed  to  him  by  the  most  recent  critics.  According  to  them, 
it  is  the  Evangelist  who  has  joined  together,  not  in  the  best  order,  distinct 
and  heterogeneous  declarations  of  Jesus.  Matthew,  indeed,  admits  Schuiz, 
imagined  that  these  discourses  were  spoken  without  intermission,  and  only 
arbitrariness  and  violence  can  in  this  respect  sever  them  from  each  other ; 
bot  hardly  did  Jesus  himself  deliver  them  in  this  consecutive  manner,  and 
with  this  imprint  of  unity. ^^  The  various  phases  of  his  coming,  thinks 
Sieffert,  his  ^gurative  appearance  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
literal  appearance  at  the  last  day,  though  they  may  not  have  been  expressly 
discriminated,  were  certainly  not  positively  connected  by  Jesus ;  but  subjects 
which  he  spoke  of  in  succession  were,  from  their  obscurity,  confused  together 
by  the  Evangel  ist.^^  And  as  in  this  instance  there  recurs  the  difference 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  that  what  Matthew  represents  as  being  spoken 
on  a  single  occasion,  Luke  distributes  into  separate  discourses ;  to  which  it  is 
also  to  be  added,  that  much  of  what  Matthew  gives,  Luke  either  has  not,  or 
has  it  in  a  dififerent  form :  therefore  Schleiermacher*®  believed  himself  war- 
ranted to  rectify  the  composition  of  Matthew  by  that  of  Luke,  and  to  maintain 
that  while  in  Luke  the  two  separate  discourses,  xviL  22  ff.  and  xxi.  5  ff.,  have 
each  their  appropriate  connexion  and  their  indubitable  application,  in  Matthew 
(chap.  xxiv.  and  xxv.),  by  the  blending  of  those  two  discourses,  and  the 
introduction  of  portions  of  other  discourses,  the  connexion  is  destroyed,  and 
tfie  application  obscured.  According  to  this,  the  discourse,  Luke  xxi.,  taken 
alone,  contains  nothing  which  outsteps  the  reference  to  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  accompanying  events.  Yet  here  also  (v.  27)  we  find  the 
declaration.  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloudy  r&rt  oil/ovrai 
TOT  vcoi^  Tov  aySptairov  ipxofjLtvov  iy  vc<^c\i7 ;  and  when  Schleiermacher  explains 
this  as  a  mere  image  representing  the  revelation  of  the  religious  significance 
of  the  political  and  natural  events  before  described,  he  falls  into  a  violence  of 
interpretation  which  overturns  his  entire  opinion  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of 
these  accounts.  If,  then,  in  the  connexion  of  the  end  of  all  things  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matthew  by  no  means  stands  alone,  but  is  coun- 
tenanced by  Luke — to  say  nothing  of  Mark,  whose  account  in  this  instance 
is  an  extract  from  Matthew :  we  may,  it  is  true,  conclude,  that  as  in  other 
discourses  of  Jesus,  so  perhaps  in  this  also,  many  things  which  were  uttered 
at  different  times  are  associated ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion, that  precisely  what  relates  to  the  two  events,  which  in  our  idea  are  so 
remote  from  each  other,  is  the  foreign  matter,  especially  since  we  see,  from 
the  unanimous  representation  of  the  remainmg  New  Testament  writings,  that 
the  primitive  church  expected,  as  a  speedy  issue,  the  return  of  Christ,  together 
with  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  the  world  (i  Cor.  x.  11,  xv.  51 ;  Phil. 
iv.  5  ;  I  Thess.  iv.  15  ff. ;  James  v.  8 ;  i  Pet  iv.  7  ;  i  John  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  i.  i, 
3,  iiL  II,  xxii.  7,  10,  12,  20). 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  acknowledgment,  that  in  this  discourse, 
if  we  do  not  mutilate  it  to  suit  our  own  views,  Jesus  at  first  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  farther  on  and  until  the  close,  of  his  return  at 
the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  he  places  the  two  events  in  immediate 
connexion.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  expedient  for  vindicating  the 
correctness  of  his  announcement,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assign  the 
coming  of  which  he  speaks  to  the  future,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  it 
at  the  same  time  into  the  present — instead  of  a  merely  future,  to  make  it  a 

*^  Ueber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  315  f. 

^  Ueb«r  den  Urspning  des  ersten  kanon*  Evangel.,  s.  119  ff.    Also  Weisse,  ut  sup. 

^  Ueber  den  Lnkas,  s.  215  ff.,  265  ff.     Here  also  his  opinion  is  approved  by  Neander, 

•.562. 
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perpetual  coming.     The  whole  history  of  the  world,  it  is  said,  since  the  fiist 
appearance  of  Christ,  is  an  invisible  return  on  his  part,  a  spiritual  judgment 
which  he  holds  over  mankind.     Of  this,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (in  our 
passage  until  v.  28)  is  only  the  first  act ;  in  immediate  successioo  (cvtfcus,  v. 
29  ff.)  comes  the  revolution  effected  among  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the 
gospel ;  a  revolution  which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  series  of  acts  and  epochs, 
until  the  end  of  all  things,  when  the  judgment  gradually  effected  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  will  be  made  known  by  an  all-comprehending,  final  revelatioiL* 
But  the  famous  utterance  of  the  poet,*  spoken  from  the  inmost  depth  of 
modern  conviction,  is  ill-adapted  to  become  the  key  of  a  discourse,  which 
more  than  any  other  has  its  root  in  the  point  of  view  proper  to  the  ancient 
world.     To  regard  the  judgment  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  some- 
thing successive,  is  a  mode  of  conception  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  the  New  Testament.    The  very  expressions  by  which  it  designates  that 
catastrophe,  as  that  day  or  the  last  day,  Ikuvti  or  l<r)(aT7i  rnjApaUf  show  that  it  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  momentary ;  the  o-urrcXcia  rov  aloivos,  end  of  the  age  (▼.  3), 
concerning  the  signs  of  which  the  apostles  inquire,  and  which  Jesus  elsewfaot 
(Matt  xiii.  39)  represents  under  the  image  of  the  harvest,  can  only  be  the 
final  close  of  the  course  of  the  world,  not  something  which  is  gmdoallj 
effected  during  this  course;  when  Jesus  compares  his  coming  to  lightning 
(xxiv.  27),  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  thief  in  the  night  (v.  43),  he  represents 
it  as  one  sudden  event,  and  not  as  a  series  of  events.^    If  we  consider  in 
addition  to  this  the  extravagant  figures,  which  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
suppose  on  this  interpretation,  than  on  the  above-mentioned  reference  of  the 
24th  chapter  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,^^  it  will  appear  necessaiy  to 
abstain  from  this  expedient,  as  firom  all  the  previous  ones. 

Thus  the  last  attempt  to  discover  in  the  discourse  before  us  the  immense 
interval  which,  looking  from  our  position  in  the  present  day,  is  fixed  between 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  all  things,  having  failed ;  we  are 
taught  practically  that  that  interval  lies  only  in  our  own  conception,  which  we  are 
not  justified  in  introducing  into  the  text    And  when  we  consider  that  we  owe 
our  idea  of  that  interval  only  to  the  experience  of  many  centuries,  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  us  to 
imagine  how  the  author  of  this  discourse,  who  had  not  had  this  experience, 
might  entertain  the  belief  that  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  sanctuuj, 
the  world  itself,  of  which,  in  the  Jewish  idea,  that  sanctuary  was  the  centre, 
would  also  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Messiah  appear  in  judgment 

'°  Olshausen,  bibl.  Comm.  I,  s.  86$  ;  Kern,  ut  sup.  s.  138  ff.     Comp.  Steudd  GlaobaisL 
s.  479  ff. 

[♦  **  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht :  "  Schiller.     Tr.] 

*^  Comp.  especially  Weizel,  die  Zeit  des  jungsten  Tags  u.  s.  f.  in  den  Studien  der  cvaog* 
Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs,  9,  2,  s.  140  ff.,  154  ff. 

•'  According  to  Kern,  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  signifies  "the 
manifestation  of  everything  which  forms  so  great  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  that  from  it,  the  agency  of  Christ,  who  is  the  governing  power  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind,  may  be  as  clearly  recognised  as  if  the  sign  of  Christ  were  seen  in  the  heatens. 
The  mourning  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sorrow  with  which  mo 
will  be  visited,  owing  to  the  judgment^  KpLais,  which  accompanies  the  propagation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  consisting  in  an  expulsion  of  ungodliness  out  of  the  world,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  old  man.''    Still  further  does  Weisse  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  hiy 
the  allegorizing  propensity  :  Christ  "commiserates  those  who  are  with  child  and  who  give 
suck,  i.e.  those  who  would  still  labour  and  produce  in  the  old  order  of  things  ;  he  foiliter 
pities  those  whose  flight  falls  in  the  winter,  i.e.  in  a  rude,  inhospitable  period,  which  beus 
no  fruit  for  the  spirit       (Die  evang.  Gesch.  2,  s.  592.) 
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§  Ii6. 
(Lrigin  of  the  discourses  on  the  second  advent. 

ssu]  t  just  obtained  involves  a  consequence,  to  avoid  which  has  been 
ct  of  all  the  futile  attempts  at  explanation  hitherto  examined:  if, 
Jes  us  conceived  and  declared  that  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary 
B  s)  lortly  followed  by  his  visible  return  and  the  end  of  the  world,  while 
'  lu^arly  1800  years  since  the  one  catastrophe,  and  yet  the  other  has 
ve<!  ;  it  follows  that  in  this  particular  he  was  mistaken.  Hence 
rs,  (who  so  far  yield  to  exegetical  evidence,  as  to  agree  with  us  in  the 
onfclusion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  discourse  before  us,  seek 
gmatical  considerations  to  evade  this  legitimate  consequence. 
stenberg,  as  is  well  known,  has  advanced,  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
wdw  prophets,  the  following  theory,  which  has  met  with  approval  from 

S^sitors.     To  the  spiritual  vision  of  these  men,  he  says,  future  things 
'  themselves  not  so  much  through  the  medium  of  time  as  of  space — 
N^  in  great  pictures  ;  and  thus,  as  is  the  case  in  paintings  or  perspective 

a  most  distant  object  often  appeared  to  them  to  stand  immediately 
e  nearest,  foreground  and  background  being  intermingled  with  each 
fid  this  theory  of  a  perspective  vision  we  are  to  apply  to  Jesus,  es- 
n  regard  to  the  discourse  in  question.^  But  we  may  here  cite  the 
lite  remark  of  Paulus,*  that  as  one,  who  in  a  perspective  externally 
&d^  does  not  know  how  to  distinguish  distances,  labours  under  an 
deia|5ion,  i.e.  errs :  so  likewise  in  an  internal  perspective  of  ideas,  if 
ere  te,  the  disregard  of  distances  must  be  pronounced  an  error ;  con- 
ly  this  theory  does  not  show  that  the  above  men  did  not  err,  but  rather 
5  how  they  easily  might  err. 

Olshausen  considers  this  theory,  which  he  elsewhere  adopts,  in- 
it  in  the  present  case  to  remove  all  appearance  of  error  on  the  part  of 
and  he  therefore  seeks  to  derive  special  grounds  of  justification,  from 
icular  nature  of  the  event  predicted.'*  In  the  first  place  he  regards  it 
pensable  to  the  full  moral  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  return, 
s  catastrophe  should  be  regarded  as  possible,  nay  probable,  at  any 
L  This  consideration  may  indeed  justify  such  enunciations  as  Matt 
J  ff.,  where  Jesus  admonishes  to  watchfulness,  because  no  one  can 
ow  soon  the  decisive  moment  may  arrive ;  but  by  no  means  such  as 
^  where  he  declares  that  within  the  term  of  the  existing  generation,  all 
fulfilled.  For  one  whose  mind  is  in  a  healthy  state,  conceives  the 
:  as  possible,  the  probable  as  probable ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  abide 
ruth,  he  so  exhibits  them  to  others  :  he,  on  the  contrary,  by  whom  the 
possible  or  probable  is  conceived  as  the  real,  is  under  a  mistake ;  and 
,  without  so  conceiving  it  himself,  yet  for  a  moral  or  religious  object, 
rsents  it  to  others,  permits  himself  to  use  a  pious  fraud.  Olshausen 
avails  himself  of  a  position  already  noticed,  namely,  that  the  opinion 
i  advent  of  Christ  is  at  hand,  is  a  true  one,  inasmuch  as  the  entire 
of  the  world  is  a  coming  of  Christ ;  though  not  so  as  to  exclude  his 
ming  at  the  end  of  all  things.  But  if  it  is  proved  that  Jesus  represented 
al,  final  coming  as  near  at  hand,  while,  in  fact,  only  his  figurative  per- 
:oming  occurred  in  the  period  indicated  :  he  has  confused  these  two 

engstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.,  i,  a,  s.  305  ff. 

:eg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  403.    Comp.  also  Kem,  Hauptthatsachen,  ut  sap.  s.  137. 

bL  Comm.  i,  s.  865  ff. 
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modes  of  his  coining.  The  last  argument  which  Olshausen  acbdaces — ^that 
because  the  acceleration  or  delay  of  the  return  of  Christ  depends  loo  the  con- 
duct of  men,  consequently  on  their  free-will,  his  prophecy  is  only  wbeoDder- 
stood  conditionally — stands  or  falls  with  the  first ;  for  to  represen|t  something 
conditional  as  unconditional  is  to  create  a  false  impression. 

SiefTert,  likewise,  regards  the  grounds  on  which  Olshausen  seeksl  to  free  the 
assertions  of  Jesus  concerning  his  return  from  the  imputation  of  cpnor,  as  in- 
adequate 3  nevertheless  he  holds  it  an  impossibility  to  the  Chlrisdan  con- 
sciousness, to  ascribe  an  erroneous  expectation  to  Jesus.^  In  no  J  case  would 
this  furnish  a  warrant,  arbitrarily  to  sever  from  each  other  those  Mements  in 
the  discourse  of  Jesus  which  refer  to  the  nearer  event,  from  thope  which  in 
our  view  refer  to  the  more  remote  one :  rather,  if  we  had  reasons  Ifor  holding 
such  an  error  on  the  part  of  Jesus  inconceivable,  we  must  deny  lin  general 
that  the  discourses  on  the  second  advent,  in  which  those  two  sets  dff  materials 
are  so  inextricably  interwoven,  originated  with  him.  But,  looking  from  the 
orthodox  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not :  what  will  it  satisfy  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  present  day  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  GOncemiDg 
Christ  ?  but,  what  stands  written  concerning  Christ  ?  and  to  this  Jie  above 
consciousness  must  accommodate  itself  as  it  best  may.  Considering  the  sub- 
ject rationally,  however,  a  feeling  resting  on  presuppositions,  such  is  the  so- 
called  Christian  consciousness,  has  no  voice  in  matters  of  science ;  and  as 
often  as  it  seeks  to  intermeddle  with  them,  is  to  be  reduced  to  ordwr  by  the 
simple  reprimand  :  mulier  taceat  in  ecclesid  I  ^ 

But  have  we  no  other  grounds  for  questioning  that  Jesus  really  uttered  the 
predictions  contained  in  Matt  xxiv.  and  xxv.  parall.  ?     In  pursuing  this  in- 
quiry, we  may  first  take  our  stand  on  the  assertion  of  supranaturalistic  theo- 
logians, that  what  Jesus  here  predicts,  he  could  not  know  in  the  natural  way 
of  reasonable  calculation,  but  only  in  a  supernatural  manner.*     Even  the  main 
fact,  that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste,  could  not, 
according  to  this  opinion,  be  so  certainly  foreknown.     Who  could  conjecture, 
it  is  asked,  that  the  Jews  would  carry  their  frantic  obstinacy  so  far  as  to  render 
such  an  issue  inevitable  ?    Who  could  calculate,  that  precisely  such  emperors, 
would  send  such  procurators,  as  would  provoke  insurrection  by  their  baseness 
and  pusillanimity  ?     Still  more  remarkable  is  it,  that  many  particular  incidents 
which  Jesus  foretold  actually  occurred.      The  wars,  pestilence,  earthquakes, 
famines,  which  he  prophesied,  may  be  shown  in  the  history  of  the  succeeding 
times;  the  persecution  of  his  followers  really  took  place  ;  the  prediction  that 
there  would  be  false  prophets,  and  even   such  as  would,  by  promises  of 
miracles,  allure  the  people  into  the  wilderness  (Matt,  xxiv,  11,  24  ff.  parall.), 
may  be  compared  with  a  strikingly  similar  passage  from  Josephus,  describing 
the  last  times  of  the  Jewish  state;''    the  encompassing  of  Jerusalem  with 
armies^  mentioned  by  Luke,  with  the  trench^  X^P^^f  which  he  elsewhere  (xix. 
43  f.)  speaks  of  as  being  cast  about  the  city,  may  be  recognized  in  the  circum- 
stance recorded  by  Josephus,  that  Titus  caused  Jerusalem  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  wall ;  ®  lastly  it  may  also  excite  astonishment  that  the  declarations,  there  shall 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another y  ovk  d<^^<rcTcu  kidos  hrl  kiOw^  in  relation  to 

*  Ueber  den  Urspning  u.  s.  f.,  s.  119.     Weisse  advances  a  similar  opinion,  ut  sup. 

*  Compare  also  my  Streitschriften,  I,  I,  conclusion. 

*  Comp.  e.g.  Gratz,  Comm.  zum  Matth.  2,  444  ff. 

'  Antiq.  xx.  viii.  6  (comp.  bell.  jud.  ii.  xiii.  4.)  :  And  now  these  impostors  and  dectiitn 
persuaded  the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  wilderness^  and  pretended  that  tkty  vwld 
exhibit  manifest  wonders  and  signs  that  should  be  performed  by  the  providence  of  God.  A^ 
many  that  were  prevailed  on  by  them,  suffered  the  punishments  of  their  folly  ;  for  FtUt 
brought  them  back,  and  then  punished  them, 

®  Bell.  jud.  V.  xii.  I,  2. 
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the  temple,  and  they  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground^  €&w^tovcrt  crc,  (Luke 
xix.  44),  in  relation  to  the  city,  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.® 

When  on  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  from  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing 
such  particulars  in  a  natural  manner,  it  is  concluded  that  Jesus  had  a  super- 
natural insight  into  the  future  ;  this  conclusion  is  here  attended  not  only  with 
the  same  difficulty  as  above,  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  his 
death  and  resurrection,  but  with  another  also.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  Matthew  (xxiv.  15),  and  Mark  (xiii.  14),  Jesus  represented  the  first  stage  of 
the  catastrophe  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  an 
anamination  of  desolation,  and  consequently  referred  Dan.  ix.  27  (comp.  xi.  31, 
xiL  11)  to  an  event  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  For 
what  Paulus  maintains, — namely,  that  Jesus  here  only  borrows  an  expression 
from  Daniel,  without  regarding  that  declaration  of  the  prophet  as  a  prophecy 
concerning  something  which  in  his  time  (the  time  of  Jesus)  was  still  future — 
is  here  rendered  especially  inconceivable  by  the  addition  :  let  him  that  readeth 
understand.  Now  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  point  in  the  modern 
criticism  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  above  passages  in 
Daniel  have  reference  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  ^^  consequently,  the  interpretation  of  them  which  the  Evangelists 
here  lend  to  Jesus  is  a  false  one.  But  to  proceed  to  the  difficulty  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  prophecy  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. :  only  one  side  of  it,  that  relating 
to  Jerusalem,  has  been  fulfilled ;  the  other,  that  relating  to  the  return  of 
Jesus  and  the  end  of  the  world,  remains  unfulfilled.  Such  a  half-true  prophecy 
as  this  cannot  have  been  drawn  by  Jesus  from  his  higher  nature,  and  he  must 
have  been  left  in  this  matter  to  his  human  faculties.  But  that  he  should 
be  able,  by  means  of  these,  to  foresee  a  result,  dependent  on  so  many  for- 
tuities as  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  particular  circumstances, 
appears  inconceivable  ;  and  hence  the  conjecture  arises,  that  these  discourses, 
iu  the  definiteness  which  they  now  possess,  were  not  uttered  prior  to  the 
issue,  consequently  not  by  Jesus,  but  that  they  may  have  been  put  into  his 
mouth  as  prophecies  after  the  issue.  Thus  Kaiser,  for  example,  is  of  opinion 
that  Jesus  threatened  a  terrible  fate  to  the  temple  and  the  nation  by  means  of 
the  Romans,  conditionally,  in  case  the  nation  did  not  accept  salvation  from 
the  Messiah,  and  described  this  fate  in  prophetic  types ;  but  that  the  uncon- 
ditional form  and  the  more  precise  delineations  were  given  to  his  discourse 
^st  eventum,  Credner  also  infers,  from  the  circumstances,  that  incidents  ac- 
companying the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as 
prophecies,  that  the  three  first  gospels  cannot  have  been  composed  before  this 
event"  It  must  certainly  be  supposed  that  the  prophecy,  as  we  have  it  in 
the  two  first  gospels,  was  formed  immediately  after  or  even  during  the  issue, 
5ince  here  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  is  predicted  as  an  event  that  would 
immediately  succeed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  later  years  could  no  longer 
be  the  expectation.  As  this  immediate  chronological  connexion  of  the  two 
catastrophes  is  not  so  expressly  made  by  Luke,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
£vangelist  gives  the  prophecy  as  it  was  modified  by  experience,  that  the 
Messiah's  advent  and  the  end  of  the  world  had  in  nowise  followed  close  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^^ 

In  opposition  to  these  two  opinions^  that  the  prophecy  in  question  had  a 

*  More  ample  comparisons  of  the  results  mentioned  by  Josephos  and  others,  with  the 
prophecy,  see  in  Credner,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  i,  s-  207. 

'**  Bertholdt,  Daniel  iibersetzt  und  erklart,  2,  s.  668  ft  ;    Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s. 
340  f.  ;  De  Wette,  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.,  §  254  AT. 

**  Kaiser,  bibi.  Theol.  I,  s.  247 ;  Credner,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  i,  s.  206  f. 

1'  £>e  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  §  97,  loi.     Exeg.  Handb.  I,  i,  s.  204,  I,  2,  s.  103. 
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supernatural  source,  and  that  it  was  only  made  after  tj^^^^  3JxiHe;itini^ 
in  a  third  quarter,  to  show  that  what  is  here  predicted,  i  dependJN#'<"ri^^ 
known  in  a  natural  way.^^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  itL  \^  onlyB^'llKlJgM 
degree  astonishing  that  the  result  should  have  so  clo^  j^presixlf  conopoided  with 
the  roost  minute  features  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus ;  ov^^  i  ike  other  bad,  dm 

are  expositors  by  whom  this  correspondence  is  cal^sen  seJ^d  ■  i|MAion.   Tk 
encompassing  of  Jerusalem  with  armies^  say  they,   is  Nation  opvo^lf  *^  '^^"^ 
according  to  Josephus,  pronounces  impossible  to  be  <^  ^^  {jkair^  it  b  pre- 
dicted that  a  trench  x^pa^  would  be  cast  about  the  city    ji^  j^,  ifale  JaKpbos  in- 
forms us,  that  after  the  first  attempt  at  forming  an  embankr  thos^X^^^*^^ 
rendered  useless,  by  an  act  of  incendiarism  on  the  part  m  tho^  <1*  beneged,'^ 
Titus  desisted  from  his  scheme ;  of  false  Messiahs,  arisin  jsonsj?  >  Ae  iutenal 
between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  destruction  of  Jeniss«9enyk»i  ytBtas^  says 
nothing  ;  the  commotions  among  nations,  and  the  natural  phe^^  <m^  ^  ^^ 
period,  are  far  from  being  so  important  as  they  are  here  rep^nMOted ;  but 
above  all,  in  these  prophecies,  especially  as  they  are  given  in  ijSunhevand 
Mark,  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  is  predictedy^bat  sdelj 
that  of  the  temple  :  plain  divergencies  of  the  prophecy  from  the  result,  wbich 
would  not  exist,  if  either  a  supernatural  glance  into  the  future,  or  a  vaticimhim 
post  eventum  were  concerned. 

According  to  these  theologians,  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  in  seeking  the 
counterpart  of  these  prophecies  forwards,  in  the  result;  since  it  was  back- 
wards, on  types  presented  in  the  past,  that  the  authors  looked.      A  mass  ot 
such  types  was  furnished  by  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  circumstances  which 
would  precede  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.     False  prophets  and   Messiahs, 
war,  famine  and  pestilence,  earthquakes  and  commotions  in  the  heavens, 
prevalent  corruption  of  manners,   persecution  of  the  faithful   servants  of 
Jehovah,  were  held  to  be  the  immediate  harbingers  of  the  messianic  kingdom. 
Moreover,  in  the  prophets  there  are  descriptions  of  the  tribulation  which 
would  presage  and  accompany  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xiiL 
9  flf. ;  Joel  i.  15,  ii.  i  ff.  10  ff.,  iii.  3  ff.,  iv.  15  f. ;  Zeph.  i.  14  ff. ;  Hagg.  it 
7  ;  Zech.  xiv.   i  ff. ;   Mai.  iii.   i   ff),  or  which  would  precede  the  messianic 
kingdom  of  the  saints  (Dan.  vii.-xii.),  as  also  expressions  in  later  Jcn-ish 
writings,*^  so  analogous  with  our  evangelical  prediction,  as  to  put  it  beyond 
question,  that  the  description  which  it  gives  of  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  is  drawn  from  a  circle  of  ideas  which  had  long  been  current  among 
the  Jews. 

Another  question  is,  whether  the  principal  feature  in  the  picture  before  us, 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem,  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  may  also  be  shown  to  have  made  part  of 
the  popular  conception  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  In  Jewish  writings  we  find  the 
notion,  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  would  coincide  with  the  destruction  of 
the  sanctuary  :  ^^  but  this  idea  was  obviously  first  formed  after  the  fell  of  the 
temple,  in  order  that  a  fountain  of  consolation  might  spring  out  of  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery.  Josephus  finds  in  Daniel,  together  with  what  relates  to 
Antiochus,  a  prophecy  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the 
Romans :  ^^  but  as  this  is  not  the  primary  object  in  any  of  the  visions  in 

"  Paulus,  Fritzsche,  De  Wette  in  loc. 

**  B.  j.  V.  xii.  I  :  To  encompass  the  whole  city  round  with  his  army^  twu  not  verye^^y 
by  reason  of  its  magnitude  and  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  ;  and  on  other  aecouuU 
dangerous. 

«  B.  j.  V.  xi.  I  ff ,  xii.  I. 

"  Vid.  Schottgen,  2,  s.  509  ff  ;  Bertholdt,  §  13  ;  Schmidt,  Bibliolh.  I,  s.  24  ff 

"  Vid.  Schottgen,  2,  s.  525  f. 

^^  Antiq.  X.  xi.  7.     After  having  interpreted  the  little  horn  of  Antiochus,  he  hrieilT 
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tiel,  Josephus  might  first  make  this  interpretation  after  the  issue,  in  which 
it  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  Jesus.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
[inceivable,  that  already  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews  might  attribute  to 
prophecies  of  Daniel  a  reference  to   events  yet  future,  although  these 
lecies  in  fact  related  to  a  far  earlier  period ;  and  they  might  do  so  on 
same  grounds  -as  those  on  which  the  Christians  of  the  present  age  still 
forward  to  the  full  realization  of  Matt  xxiv.  and  xxv.      As  immediately 
ter  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  made  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  and  of  the  horn 
it  speaks  blasphemies  and  makes  war  against  the  saints,  the  coming  of  ih*i 
of  man  in  the  clouds,  and  the  commencement  of  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  the  saints,  is  prophesied,  while  this  result  had  not  by  any  means  succeeded 
the  defeat  of  Antiochiis  :  there  was  an  inducement  still  to  look  to  the  future, 
not  only  for  the  heavenly  kingdom,  but  also,  since  they  were  made  immedi- 
ately to  precede  it,  for  the  calamities  caused  by  the  kingdom  of  iron  and  clay ; 
among  which  calamities,  by  analogy  with  what  was  predicted  of  the  horn, 
the  desecration  of  the  temple  was  conspicuous.     But  while  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel  includes  only  the  desecration  of  the  temple  and  the  interruption  of 
the  worship,  together  with  (the  partial  *®)  destruction  of  the  city  :  in  the  dis- 
course before  us  complete  destruction  is  predicted  to  the  temple — and  like- 
wise to  the  city,  not  merely  in  Luke,  where  the  expressions  are  very  marked, 
but  undoubtedly  in  the  two  other  Evangelists  also,  as  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  exhortation  to  hasty  flight  from  the  city ; — which  prediction  of  total 
destruction,  as  it  is  not  contained  in  the  type,  can  apparently  have   been 
gathered  only  from  the  result.     But  in  the  first  place,  the  description  in 
Daniel  with  the  expressions  ^W  and  n^n5?^n  (ix.  26  f.,  xii.   11),  which  the 
LXX.  translates  by  ifyqfmxn^,  desolation^  and  Sia<f>$€ip(i},  I  destroy^  may  easily  be 
also  understood  of  a  total  destruction ;  and  secondly,  if  once,  in  connexion 
with  the  sins  of  the  nation,  the  temple  and  city  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
people  carried  away  captive,  every  enthusiastic  Israelite,  to  whom  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  his  fellow-countrymen  appeared  corrupt  and  irremedi- 
able, might  thenceforth  expect  and  predict  a  repetition  of  that  former  judgment. 
According  to  this,  even  those  particulars  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
foregoing  section,  Luke  surpasses  his  fellow-narrators  in  definiteness,  are  not 
of  a  kind  to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  either  a  supernatural  foreknowledge,  or  a 
vaiicinium  post  emntum  :  on  the  contrary,  all  may  be  explained  by  a  close 
consideration  of  what  is  narrated  concerning  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  2  Kings  xxv. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ;  and  Jer.  xxxix.  52. 

There  is  only  one  point  which  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  this  discourse,  could 
not  have  gathered  from  any  types,  but  must  have  drawn  entirely  from  himself: 
namely,  the  declaration  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  described  would  arrive 
within  the  present  generation.  This  prediction  we  must  hesitate  to  derive 
ftoTti  a  supernatural  knowledge,  for  the  reason,  already  noticed,  that  it  is  only 

«dds  :  /«  thi  very  same  manner  Daniel  also  wrote  concerning  the govemmtnt  of  the  Romans^ 
^znd  that  our  country  should  be  made  desolate  by  them.  He  doubtless  supposed  that  the  fourth, 
iron  monarchy,  Dan.  ii.  40,  represented  the  Romans,  since,  besides  attributing  it  to  a 
dominion  over  all  the  earth,  he  explains  its  destruction  by  the  stone  as  something  still  future, 
Ant.  X.  X.  4  :  Daniel  did  also  dulare  the  meaning  of  the  stone  to  the  King  ;  but  i  do  not  think 
proper  to  relate  it,  since  I  have  only  undertaken  to  describe  things  past  or  things  present,  but 
mot  things  that  are  future.  Now  Daniel  ii.  44  interprets  the  stone  to  mean  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  which  would  destroy  the  iron  one,  but  would  itself  endure  for  ever, — a  messianic 
particular,  on  which  Josephus  does  not  choose  to  dilate.  But  that,  correctly  interpreted,  the 
iron  legs  of  the  image  signify  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  the  feet  of  iron  mixed  with  clay, 
the  Syrian  empire  which  sprang  out  of  the  Macedonian,  see  De  Wette,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  '1 ., 

•  354. 

*•  Vid.  Joseph.,  Antiq.  xii,  v. 
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half  fulfilled  :  while  the  other  side  of  the  fact,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  at  least 
the  one  half  of  the  prophecy,  might  incline  us  to  distrust  the  supposition  of  a 
merely  natural  calculation,  and  to  regard  this  determination  of  time  as  a 
feature  introduced  into  the  discourse  of  Jesus  after  the  issue.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  clear  from  the  passages  cited  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  section,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  expected'  the  return  of  Christ  to  take  place  within  their 
lifetime ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jesus  also  believed  that  this  event, 
together  with  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  temple,  which  according  to  Daniel  was 
to  precede  it,  was  very  near  at  hand.  The  more  general  part  of  the  expecta- 
tion, namely,  the  appearing  at  some  future  time  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to 
awake  the  dead,  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  to  found  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
would  necessarily,  from  a  consideration  of  Daniel,  where  such  a  coming  is 
ascribed  to  the  Son  of  man,  be  contemplated  by  Jesus  as  a  part  of  his  own 
destiny,  so  soon  as  he  held  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  while,  with  r^ard  to 
the  time,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  not  conceive  a  very  long  interval  as 
destined  to  elapse  between  his  first  messianic  coming  in  humiliation,  and  his 
second,  in  glory. 

One  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  synoptical  discourses  on  the  second 
advent,  is  yet  in  reserve ;  it  has,  however,  less  weight  in  our  pK>int  of  view 
than  in  that  of  the  prevalent  criticism  of  the  gospels.     This  objection  is  de- 
rived from  the  absence  of  any  detailed  description  of  the  second  advent  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  John.^    It  is  true  that  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  return  are  plainly  discoverable  in  the  fourth  gospel  also.** 
Jesus  therein  ascribes  to  himself  the  offices  of  the  future  judgment,  and  the 
awaking  of  the  dead  (John  v.  21-30);  which  last  is  not  indeed  numbered 
among  the  concomitants  of  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  but 
not  seldom  appears  in  that  connexion  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (eg. 
I  Cor.  XV.  23 ;  i  Thess.  iv.   16).     When  Jesus,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  some- 
times denies  that  he  is  come  into  the  world  for  judgment  (iii.   17,  viii.  15, 
xii.  47),  this  refers  only  to  his  first  presence  on  earth,  and  is  limited  by  oppo- 
site declarations,  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  is  come  into  the  world  for  judg- 
ment (ix.  39,  comp.  viii.  16),  to  the  sense  that  the  object  of  his  mission  is  not 
to  condemn  but  to  save,  and  that  his  judgment  is  not  individual  or  partial : 
that  it  consists,  not  in  an  authoritative  sentence  proceeding  subjectively  from 
himself,  but  in  an  objective  act  proceeding  from  the  intrinsic  tendency  ol 
things,  a  doctrine  which  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  declaration,  that  him 
who  hears  his  word  without  believing  he  judges  not,  but  the  wordy  which  hi 
has  spoken,  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day  (6  Aoyo?,  ov  cA.aAi7(ra,  fcpcvci  ovror  h>- 
TTJ  €(rxdTrj  -qfitpcLj  xii.  48).     Further,  when  the  Jesus  of  John's  gospel  says  of 
the  believer  :  ov  KpiveroLiy  he  is  not  judged,  cts  Kpiciv  ovk  ^;(€rai,  he  shall  not 
come  into  judgment  (iiL   i3,  v.  24),  this  is  to  be  understood  of  a  judgmcn: 
with  a  condemnatory  issue ;  when  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  of  the  unbeliever: 
15S77  KCKptTttt,  he  is  judged  already  (iii.  18),  this  only  means  that  the  assigning 
of  the  merited  lot  to  each  is  not  reserved  until  the  future  judgment  at  the  end 
of  all  things,  since  each  one  in  his  inward  disposition  bears  within  himself  the 
fate  which  is  his  due.     This  does  not  exclude  a  future  solemn  act  of  judg- 
ment, wherein  that  which  has  at  present  only  a  latent  existence  will  be  made 
matter  of  awful  revelation  ;  for  in  the  very  passage  last  quoted  we  find  the 
consignment  to  condemnation,  and  elsewhere  the  awarding  of  future  blessed- 
ness (v.  28  f.,  vi.  39  f.,  54),  associated  with  the  last  day  and  the  resurrectioa 

««  Vid.  Hase,  L.  J..  §  130. 

*^  The  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  are  collected  and  explained  in  Schott,  Commen- 
fan'uSf  etc.,  p.  364  IT.  Comp.  Liicke,  in  loc.  and  Weizel,  urchristl.  Unsterblicbkdtslehre* 
in  the  Theol.  Studien,  1836,  s.  626  ff. 
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In  like  manner,.  Jesus  says  in  Luke  also,  in  the  same  connexion  in  which  he 
describes  his  return  as  a  still  future,  external  catastrophe,  xvii.  20  f.  :  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here  I  or, 
lo  there  I  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  A  certain  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  uttered  by  the  Jesus  of  John's  gospel,  supposes  him  even  to 
intimate  that  his  return  was  not  far  distant.  The  expressions  already  men- 
tioned in  the  farewell  discourses,  in  which  Jesus  promises  his  disciples  not  to 
leave  them  comfortless,  but,  after  having  gone  to  the  Father,  shortly  (xvi.  16) 
to  come  again  to  them  (xiv.  3,  18),  are  not  seldom  understood  of  the  return 
of  Christ  at  the  last  day ;  ^  but  when  we  hear  Jesus  say  of  this  same  return, 
that  he  will  therein  reveal  himself  only  to  his  disciples,  and  not  to  the  world 
(xiv.  19,  comp.  22),  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  as  the  return  to  judgment, 
in  which  Jesus  conceived  that  he  should  reveal  himself  to  good  and  bad  with- 
out distinction.  There  is  a  particularly  enigmatical  allusion  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  gospel,  chap.  xxi.  On  the  question  of 
Peter  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  apostle  John,  Jesus  here  replies,  If  I  will 
that  he  tarty  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  f  (v.  22)  whence,  as  it  is  added, 
the  Christians  inferred  that  John  would  not  die,  since  they  supposed  the 
coming  (llpx€(r$ai)  here  spoken  of,  to  be  the  final  return  of  Christ,  in  which 
those  who  witnessed  it  were  to  be  changed,  without  tasting  death  (i  Cor.  xv. 
51  f ).  But,  adds  the  author  correctively,  Jesus  did  not  say,  the  disciple 
would  not  die,  but  only,  if  he  willed  that  he  should  tarry  till  he  came,  what 
was  that  to  Peter?  Hereby  the  Evangelist  may  have  intended  to  rectify  the 
inference  in  two  ways.  Either  it  appeared  to  him  erroneous  to  identify  the 
remaining  until  Jesus  came,  with  not  dying,  i.e.  to  take  the  coming  of  which 
Jesus  here  spoke  for  the  last,  which  would  put  an  end  to  death  ;  and  in  that 
case  he  must  have  understood  by  it  an  invisible  coming  of  Christ,  possibly  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  ^  or,  he  held  it  erroneous  that  what  Jesus  had 
only  said  hypothetical ly — even  if  he  willed  the  given  case,  that  was  no  con- 
cern of  Petei^s — should  be  understood  categorically,  as  if  such  had  really  been 
the  will  of  Jesus ;  in  which  case  the  ^px^/^^  would  retain  its  customary 
sense.** 

If^  according  to  this,  all  the  main  features  of  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel  also,  still  we  no- 
where find  anything  of  the  detailed,  graphic  description  of  the  external  event, 
which  we  read  in  the  synoptical  gospels.  This  relation  between  the  two 
representations,  creates  no  slight  difficulty  on  the  ordinary  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  gospels,  and  especially  that  of  the  fourth.  If  Jesus  really  spoke  of  his 
return  so  fully  and  solemnly  as  the  synoptists  represent  him  to  have  done,  and 
treated  of  the  right  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  signs  as  something  of 
the  highest  importance;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  gos- 
pel could  pass  over  all  this,  if  he  were  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus.  The 
usual  mode  of  accounting  for  such  an  omission,  by  the  supposition  that  he 
believed  this  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  be  sufficiently  known  from  the 
synoptical  gospels,  or  from  oral  tradition,  is  the  more  inadequate  here  in  pro- 
I>orcion  as  all  which  bears  a  prophetic  character,  especially  when  relating  to 
events  at  once  so  much  longed  for  and  dreaded,  is  exposed  to  misinterpreta- 
tion ;  as  we  may  see  from  the  rectification  just  noticed,  which  the  author  of 
John  xxi.  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
concerning  the  promise  given  by  Jesus  to  John.  Thus,  in  the  present  case, 
an  explanatory  word  would  have  been  highly  seasonable  and  useful,  especi- 

»  Vid.  Tholuck.  in  loc. 

"  Comp.  Tholuck,  ut  sup. 

**  Thus  Liicke,  and  also  Tholuck,  in  loc. ;  Schott,  p.  409. 
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ally  as  the  representation  of  the  first  gospel,  which  made  the  end  of  all  things 
follow  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  the  more  an  oc- 
casion of  doubt  and  offence  the  nearer  the  latter  event  came,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  when  it  was  past  And  who  was  more  captable  of  affording 
such  enlightenment  than  the  favourite  disciple,  particularly  if,  according  to 
Mark  xiii.  3,  he  was  the  only  Evangelist  who  had  been  present  at  the  dis- 
course of  Jesus  on  this  subject  ?  Hence,  here  again,  a  spedal  reason  for  his 
silence  is  sought  in  the  alleged  destination  of  his  gospel  for  non-judaical, 
idealizing  Gnostics,  whose  point  of  view  those  descriptions  would  not  have 
suited,  and  were  therefore  omitted.'*  But  precisely  in  relation  to  such 
readers,  it  would  have  been  a  culpable  compliance,  a  confirmation  in  their 
idealizing  tendency,  had  John,  out  of  deference  to  them,  suppressed  the  real 
side  of  the  return  of  Christ.  The  apostle  must  rather  have  withstood  the  pro- 
pensity of  these  people  to  evaporate  the  external,  historical  part  of  Christi- 
anity, by  giving  due  prominence  to  it ;  as,  in  his  epistle,  in  opposition  to  their 
I  )ocetism,  he  lays  stress  on  the  corporeality  of  Jesus :  so,  in  opposition  to 
their  idealism,  he  must  have  been  especially  assiduous  to  exhibit  in  the  return 
of  Christ  the  external  facts  by  which  it  would  be  signalized.  Instead  of  this, 
he  himself  speaks  nearly  like  a  Gnostic,  and  constantly  aims,  in  relation  to  the 
return  of  Christ,  to  resolve  the  external  and  the  future  into  the  internal  and 
the  present.  Hence  there  is  not  so  much  exaggeration,  as  Olshausen  sup- 
f)oses,  in  the  opinion  of  Fleck,  that  the  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
concerning  his  return  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  that  given  in  the  fourth, 
exclude  each  other ;  ^®  for  if  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  be  an  apostle, 
the  discourses  on  the  second  advent  which  the  three  first  Evangelists  attribute 
to  Jesus,  cannot  have  been  so  delivered  by  him,  and  vice  versd.  We,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  this  argument,  having  long 
renounced  the  ])re-supposition  that  the  fourth  gospel  had  an  apostolic  origin. 
But,  on  our  point  of  view,  we  can  fully  explain  the  relation  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fourth  gospel  bears  to  that  of  the  synoptists.  In  Palestine, 
where  the  tradition  recorded  by  the  three  first  gospels  was  formed,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  solemn  advent  of  the  Messiah  which  was  there  prevalent,  and  which 
Jesus  embraced,  was  received  in  its  whole  breadth  into  the  Christian  belief: 
whereas  in  the  Hellenistic-theosophic  circle  in  which  the  fourth  gospel  arose, 
this  idea  was  divested  of  its  material  envelopment,  and  the  return  of  Christ 
became  the  ambiguous  medium  between  a  real  and  an  ideal,  a  present  and  a 
future  event,  which  it  appears  in  the  fourth  gospel. 

"  Olshausen,  i,  s.  870. 

**  Fleck,  de  regno  divino,  p.  483. 
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MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  ENEMIES  OF  JESUS;   TREACHERY  OF  JUDAS  ; 

LAST  SUPPER  WITH  HIS  DISCIPLES. 


§117. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   RELATION   OF  JESUS  TO   HIS   ENEMIES. 

In  the  three  first  gospels  the  principal  enemies  of  Jesus  are  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes,^  who  saw  in  him  the  most  ruinous  opponent  of  their  institutions  ;  to- 
gether with  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  who,  as  the  heads  of  the  external 
temple-worship  and  the  hierarchy  founded  upon  it,  could  have  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  one  who  on  every  opportunity  represented  as  the  main  point, 
the  internal  service  of  God  with  the  devotion  of  the  mind.  Elsewhere  we 
find  among  the  enemies  of  Jesus  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xvi.  i,  xxii.  23  if. 
parall.  comp.  Matt.  xvi.  6  ff.  parall.),  to  whose  materialism  much  in  his 
opinions  must  have  been  repugnant;  and  the  Herodian  party  (Mark  iii.  6; 
Matt  xxii.  16  parall.)  who,  having  been  unfavourable  to  the  Baptist,  were 
naturally  so  to  his  successor.  Tlie  fourth  gospel,  though  it  sometimes  men- 
lions  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  the  most  frequently  designates  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  by  the  general  expression  :  oi  *Iov3atoi,  tAe  Jtivs ;  an  expression 
which  proceeds  from  a  later.  Christian  point  of  view. 

The  four  Evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  the  more  defined  machina- 
tions of  the  Pharisaic-hierarchical  party  against  Jesus,  took  their  rise  from  an 
offence  committed  by  the  latter  against  the  prevalent  rules  concerning  the 
observation  of  the  sabbath.  When  Jesus  had  cured  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand,  it  is  said  in  Matthew :  the  Pharisees  went  out^  and  held  a  council  against 
him,  haiv  they  might  destroy  him  (xiL  14,  comp.  Mark  iii.  6  ;  Luke  vi.  11) ; 
and  in  like  manner  John  observes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sabbath  cure  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  :  therefore  did  the  Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and  after  mentioning 
a  declaration  of  Jesus,  proceeds  thus :  therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill 
him  (v.  16,  18). 

But  immediately  after  this  commencing  point,  the  synoptical  account  of  the 
relation  in  question  diverges  from  that  of  John.  In  the  synoptists,  the  next 
offence  is  given  by  the  neglect  of  washing  before  meals  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  with  the  sharp  invectives  which,  when  called  to  account  on 
the  subject,  he  launched  forth  against  the  spirit  of  petty  observance,  and  the 
hypocrisy  and  spirit  of  persecution  with  which  it  was  united  in  the  Pharisees 
and  lawyers ;  after  all  which  it  is  said,  that  the  latter  conceived  a  deep  ani- 
mosity against  him,  and  tried  to  sift  him  and  entrap  him  by  dangerous  ques- 
tions, in  order  to  obtain  grounds  of  accusation  against  him  (Luke  xi.  37-541 

'  Winer's  bibl.  Realworterb. 
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comp.  Matt.  xv.  i  ff. ;  Mark  vii.  i  ff.).     On  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Pharisees  gave  Jesus  a  warning  against  Herod  (Luke  xiii.  31X  which  appar- 
ently had  no  other  object  than  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  country.    The  next 
important  cause  of  offence  to  the  hierarchical  party,  was  the  striking  homage 
paid  to  Jesus  by  the  people  on  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  purifia- 
tion  of  the  temple  which  he  immediately  undertook :  but  they  were  still  with- 
held from  any  violent  measures  towards  him  by  the  strength  of  his  interest 
with  the  people  (Matt.  xxi.  15  f. ;  Mark  ix.  18;  Luke  xix.  39,  47  fl),  which 
was  the  sole  reason  why  they  did  not  possess  themselves  of  his  person,  after 
the  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  characterized  them,  in  the  parable  of  the 
husbandmen  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  45  £  paralL).     After  these  events,  it 
scarcely  needed  the  anti-Pharisaic  discourse  Matt  xxiii.  to  make  the  chief 
priests,  the  scribes  and  elders,  ue,  the  Sanhedrim,  assemble  in  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  shortly  before  the  passover,  for  a  consultation,  thiU  they  might 
take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  him  (Matt  xxvL  3  fF.  paralL). 

In  the  fourth  gospel,  also,  the  great  number  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus 
among  the  people  is  sometimes,  it  is  true,  described  as  the  reason  why  his 
enemies  desired  to  seize  him  (vii.  32,  44,  comp.  iv.  i  ff.),  and  his  solemn  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem  embitters  them  here  also  (xii.  19) ;  sometimes  their 
murderous  designs  are  mentioned  without  any  motive  being  stated  (viL  i,  19, 
25,  viii.  40) :  but  the  main  cause  of  offence  in  this  gospel,  lies  in  the  declar- 
ations of  Jesus  concerning  his  exalted  dignity.     Even  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cure  of  the  lame  man  on  the  Sabbath,  what  chiefly  irritated  the  Jews  was  that 
Jesus  justified  it  by  appealing  to  the  uninterrupted  agency  of  God  as  his 
Father,  which  in  their  opinion  was  a  blasphemous  making  of  himself  equal 
with  God,  laov  kavTov  iroulv  tw  ^coI  (v.  18)  ;  when  he  spoke  of  his  divine 
mission,  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him  (vii.  30,  comp.  viii.  20) ;  on  his 
asserting  that  he  was  before  Abraham,  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him 
(viii.  59);  they  did  the  same  when  he  declared  that  he  and  the  Father  were 
one  (x.  31),  and  when  he  asserted  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the 
Father,  they  again  attempted  to  seize  him  (x.  39).    But  that  which,  according 
to  the  fourth  gospel,  turns  the  scale,  and  causes  the  hostile  party  to  take  a  for- 
mal resolution  against  Jesus,  is  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.     When  this  act 
was  reported  to  the  Pharisees,  they  and  the  chief  priests  convened  a  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  in  which  the  subject  of  deliberation  was,  that  if  Jesus  con- 
tinued to  perform  so  many  signs,  a-rjfitla,  all  would  at  length  adhere  to  him, 
and  then  the  Roman  power  would  be  exerted  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation ;    whereupon  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  pronounced  the   momentous 
decision,  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people  than  for  the 
whole  nation  to  perish.     His  death  was  now  determined  upon,  and  it  was 
enjoined  on  every  one  to  point  out  his  abode,  that  he  might  be  arrested  (xl 
46  ff). 

With  regard  to  this  difference  modern  criticism  observes,  that  we  should 
not  at  all  comprehend  the  tragical  turn  of  the  fate  of  Jesus  from  the  synop- 
tical accounts,  and  that  John  alone  opens  to  us  a  glance  into  the  manner  in 
which,  step  by  step,  the  breach  between  the  hierarchical  party  and  Jesus  was 
widened;  in  short,  that  in  this  point  also  the  representation  of  the  fourth 
gospel  shows  itself  a  pragmatical  one,  which  that  of  the  other  gospels  is  not* 
But  what  it  is  in  which  the  Gospel  of  John  exhibits  superiority  in  gradation 
and  progress,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  since  the  very  first  definite  statement  con- 
cerning the  incipient  enmity  (v.  18)  contains  the  extreme  of  the  offence  {urw 
iavTov  iroilov  tQ  $€iS,  making  himself  equal  with  God)  and  the  extreme  of  the 

^  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Urspr.,  s.  9  f.     Liicke,  I,  s.  133,  159,  2,  s.  402. 
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enmity  (^{ijrow  aurov  dTrofcrcivai,  they  sought  to  kill  him) ;  so  that  all  which  is 
narrated  further  concerning  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  is  mere  repetition,  and 
the  only  fact  which  presents  itself  as  a  step  towards  more  decided  measures 
is  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  chap.  xi.      This  species  of  gradation, 
however,  is  not  wanting  in  the  synoptical  account  also :  here  we  have  the 
transition  from  the  indefinite  laying'  wait  for  Jesus,  and  the  communing  what 
might  be  done  to  him  (Luke  xi.  54,  vL  11),  or  as  it  is  more  precisely  given  in 
Matthew  (xii.  14),  and  in  Mark  (iii.  6),  the  taking  counsel  how  they  might 
destroy  him^  to  the  definite  resolve  as  to  the  manner  (SoAxp)  and  the  time  (/i^ 
Ik  t^  €opr]J  Matt.  xxvi.  4  f.  parall.). — But  it  is  especially  made  a  reproach  to 
three  first  Evangelists,  that  in  passing  over  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  they 
have  omitted  that  incident  which  gave  the  final  impulse  to  the  fate  of  Jesus. '"^ 
If  we,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  above  result  of  our  criticism  of  this 
miraculous  narrative,  must  rather  praise  the  synoptists,  that  they  do  not 
represent  as  the  turning  point  in  the  fate  of  Jesus,  an  incident  which  never 
leally  happened :  so  the  fourth  Evangelist,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  relates 
the  murderous  resolve  to  which  it  was  the  immediate  inducement,  by  no 
means  manifests  himself  as  one  whose  authority  can  be  held  by  us  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  truth  of  his  narrative.     The  circumstance  that  he  ascribes  to 
the  high  priest  the  gift  of  prophecy  (without  doubt  in  accordance  with  a 
superstitious  idea  of  his  age^),  and  regards  his  speech  as  a  prediction  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  would  certainly  not  by  itself  prove  that  he  'could  not  have 
been  an  apostle  and  eye-witness.^    But  it  has  with  justice  been  held  a  diffi- 
culty, that  our  Evangelist  designates  Caiaphas  as  the  high  priest  of  that  year^ 
if/XjMfim  roO  iyiavrov  iK€Lvov  (xi.  49),  and  thus  appears  to  suppose  that  this 
dignity,  like  many  Roman  magistracies,  was  an  annual  one ;  whereas  it  was 
originally  held  for  life,  and  even  in  that  period  of  Roman  ascendancy,  was 
aot  a  regular  annual  ofhce,  but  was  transferred  as  often  as  it  pleased  the  arbi- 
trariness of  the  Romans.     To  conclude  on  the  authority  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  custom,  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  Jose-. 
phus,  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  by  a  private  agreement,  held  the  office  for  a 
year  by  turns,*  is  an  expedient  to  which  those  may  resort  whom  it  pleases ;  to 
take  ^Mivrov  indefinitely  for  xpo^o^,^  is,  from  the  twofold  repetition  of  the 
same  expression,  v.  51  and  xviii.  13,  inadmissible;  that  at  that  period  the 
high  priesthood  was  frequently  transferred  from  one  to  another,  and  some 
tiigh  priests  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  their  office  longer  than  a  year,^  did 
viot  justify  our  author  in  designating  Caiaphas  as  the  high  priest  of  a  particular 
^ear,  when  in  fact  he  filled  that  post  for  a  series  of  years,  and  certainly  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  public  agency  of  Jesus ;  lastly,  that  John  intended 
Xa  say  that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  in  the  year  in  which  Jesus  died,  without 
thereby  excluding  earlier  and  later  years,  in  which  he  also  held  the  office,^  is 
equally  untenable  position.     For  if  the  time  in  which  an  incident  occurs 
described  as  a  certain  year,  this  mode  of  expression  must  imply,  that  either 
^be  incident  the  date  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  or  the  fact  by  which  that 
date  is  to  be  determined,  is  connected  with  the  term  of  a  year.     Thus  either 
^he  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  must  have  been  of  the  opinion,  that  from  the 
death  of  Jesus,  to  which  this  decision  of  Caiaphas  was  the  initiative  step,  a 

'  Comp.  besides  the  critics  above  cited,  Hug,  Enleit.  in  das  N.  T.  2,  s.  215. 

*  For  the  most  correct  views  on  this  point  see  Liicke,  2,  s.  407  fT. 
'  As  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  thinks,  s.  94. 

*  Hug,  ut  sup.  s.  221. 
'  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

*  Panlus,  Comm.  4,  s.  579  f. 

*  Liicke,  in  loc 
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plenitude  of  spiritual  gifts,  including  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  the  high  priest  of 
that  period,  was  dispensed  throughout  that  particular  year,^^  and  no  longer; 
or,  if  this  be  a  far-fetched  explanation,  he  must  have  imagined  that  Caiaphas 
was  high  priest  for  the  term  of  that  year  only.  Liicke  concludes  that  as, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  high  priest  of  that  period  held  his  office  for  ten 
years  successively,  therefore  John  cannot  have  meant,  by  the  expression 
dp)^L€p€vs  Tov  ^lavTov  cKciVov,  that  the  oflice  of  high  priest  was  an  annual  one; 
whereas  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  of  this 
meaning  in  the  words  of  the  gospel,  is  far  more  certain  than  that  John  is  its 
author,  reverses  this  proposition,  and  concludes,  that  as  the  fourth  giospd 
here  presents  an  idea  concerning  the  duration  of  the  office  of  high  priest 
which  could  not  be  entertained  in  Palestine,  therefore  its  author  cannot  have 
been  a  native  of  Palestine.^^ 

Of  the  further  statements  also,  as  to  the  points  in  which  Jesus  gave  oflfence 
to  the  hierarchy  of  his  nation,  those  which  the  synoptists  have  alone,  or  in 
common  with  John,  are  credible ;  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  not 
so.  Among  those  which  are  common  to  both  sides,  the  solemn  entrance  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to  him,  were 
equally  natural  causes  of  offence  with  his  discourses  and  actions  in  opposition 
to  the  sabbatical  institutions,  in  whatever  the  latter  may  have  consisted :  on 
the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  the  Jews 
take  offence  at  the  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  himself  as  the  Son  of 
God,  is,  according  to  our  earlier  analysis,^*  as  inconceivable,  as  it  is  consistent 
wiih  the  common  order  of  things  that  the  polemical  tone  towards  the  Phari- 
sees which  the  first  Evangelists  all  lend  to  Jesus,  should  irritate  the  party 
attacked.  Thus  no  new  or  more  profound  insight  into  the  causes  and  motives 
of  the  reaction  against  Jesus,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  fourth  gospel :  but 
the  information  which  the  synoptists  have  preserved  to  us  fully  suffices  to 
make  that  fact  intelligible. 


§  ii8. 

JESUS   AND    HIS   BETRAYER. 

Although  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
that  the  feast  time  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  before  any  measures  were 
taken  against  Jesus,  because  any  act  of  violence  against  him  in  these  days 
might  easily  excite  an  insurrection,  on  the  part  of  his  numerous  adherents 
among  the  visitants  to  the  feast  (Matt.  xxvi.  5  ;  Mark  xiv.  2) :  yet  this  con- 
sideration was  superseded  by  the  facility  with  which  one  of  his  disciples  oflfertd 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.  Judas,  surnamed 'I<r#captcan;^,  doubtless  on 
account  of  his  origin  from  the  Jewish  city  of  Kerioth^  (Josh.  xv.  25),  went, 
according  to  the  synoptists,  a  few  days  before  the  passover,  to  the  heads  of 
the  priesthood,  and  volunteered  to  deliver  Jesus  quiedy  into  their  hands,  for 
which  service  they  promised  him  money,  according  to  Matthew,  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  (dpyi'pia.  Matt  xxvi.  14  ff.  parall.).     Of  such  an  antecedent  transac- 

^^  Lightfoot,  in  loc. 

*^  Probabil.,  ut  sup. 

»»  Vol.  II.  §  62. 

*  Olshausen  gives  us  more  precise  information  concerning  the  descent  of  the  traitor, 
when  lie  says  (bibl.  Comm.  2,  s.  458  Anm.) :  **  Perhaps  the  passage.  Gen.  xlix.  17,  /^ 
s/taU  be  a  serpent^  an  adder  in  the  pathy  that  biteth  the  horse's  heelSy  so  that  his  rider  shall f'i^ 
backivardy  is  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  whence  we  might  coocla<ie 
tliat  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan." 
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t!on  between  Judas  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  the  fourth  gospel  not  only  says 
nothing,  but  appears  moreover  to  represent  the  matter  as  if  Judas  had  not 
formed  the  determination  of  betraying  Jesus  to  the  priesthood,  until  the  last 
supper,  and  had  then  promptly  put  it  into  execution.  The  same  entering 
(curcX^civ)  of  Satan  into  Judas,  which  Luke  (xxii.  3)  places  before  his  first 
interview  with  the  chief  priests,  and  before  any  preparation  had  been  made 
for  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  eat  the  passover  together,  is  represented  by  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  occurring  at  this  meal,  before  Judas  left  the 
company  (xiii.  27):  a  proof,  as  it  ap|)ears,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Evan- 
gelist, Judas  now  made  his  first  traitorous  visit.  He  does  indeed  observe, 
before  the  meal  (xiii.  2),  that  the  devil  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to 
l>etray  Jesus,  and  this  rov  hiafiokov  fitB^riKOTo^  tU  rrfv  KopStav  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  parallel  of  Luke's  cicr^A^c  craravas  (Satan  entered  into  him), 
being  understood  to  imply  the  formation  of  the  treacherous  resolve,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Judas  went  to  the  chief  priests:  but  if  he  had  previously 
been  in  treaty  with  them,  the  betrayal  was  already  completed,  and  it  is  then 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  can  be  meant  by  the  words  cur^A^cv  w  aurov  6 
crarova?  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meal,  since  the  summoning  of  those  who 
were  to  seize  Jesus  was  no  new  diabolical  resolution,  but  only  the  execution 
of  that  which  had  already  been  embraced.  The  expression  in  John  v.  27 
only  obtains  an  entirely  consistent  sense  in  distinction  from  v.  2,  when  the 
/SoAAciv  €«  T^v  Kap8tav  in  the  latter,  is  understood  of  the  rising  of  the  thought, 
the  eto-cA^ctv  in  the  former,  of  the  ripening  of  this  thought  into  resolution, 
the  supposition  that  Judas  had  pledged  himself  to  the  chief  priests  before  the 
meal  being  thus  excluded^  In  this  manner,  however,  the  statement  of  the 
synoptists  that  Judas,  some  time  before  the  perpetration  of  his  treacherous 
act,  made  a  bargain  with  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  stands  in  contradiction  with 
that  of  John,  that  he  only  put  himself  in  league  with  \hem  immediately  before 
the  deed ;  and  here  Liicke  decides  in  favour  of  John,  maintaining  it  to  be 
after  his  departure  from  the  last  supper  (xiii.  30),  that  Judas  made  that  appli- 
cation to  the  chief  priests  which  the  synoptists  (Matt.  xxvi.  14  f.  parail.)  place 
before  the  meal.^  But  this  decision  of  Liicke's  is  founded  solely  on  deference 
to  the  presupposed  authority  of  John  ;  for  even  if,  as  he  remarks,  Judas  could 
very  well  obtain  an  interview  with  the  priests  when  night  had  commenced : 
still,  regarding  the  matter  apart  from  any  presuppositions,  the  probability  is 
beyond  comparison  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  synoptists,  who  allow  some 
time  for  the  affair,  than  on  that  of  John,  according  to  whom  it  is  altogether 
sudden,  and  Judas,  truly  as  if  he  were  possessed,  rushes  out  when  it  is  already 
night  to  treat  with  the  priests,  and  immediately  hurry  to  the  deed. 

Concerning  the  motives  which  induced  Judas  to  league  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  we  learn  from  the  three  first  gospels  no  more  than  that  he 
received  money  from  the  chief  priests.  This  would  indicate  that  he  was 
actuated  by  covetousness,  especially  according  to  the  narrative  in  Matthew, 
where  Judas,  before  he  promises  to  betray  Jesus,  puts  the  question.  What 
will  ye  give  me?  Clearer  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  statement  of 
the  fourth  gospel  (xii.  4  AT.),  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  meal  in  Bethany. 
Judas  was  indignant  at  the  anointing,  as  an  unnecessary  expenditure, — that 
he  carried  the  purse,  and  acted  the  thief  in  that  office ;  whence  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  avarice  of  Judas,  no  longer  satisfied  by  his  peculations  on 
the  funds  of  the  -society,  hoped  to  reap  a  more  considerable  harvest  by 

*  That,  according  to  the  account  in  John,  Judas  first  went  to  the  chief  priests  from  the 
meal,  is  acknowledged  by  Lightfoot  also  (horse,  p.  465),  but  he  on  this  account  regards  the 
meal  described  by  John  as  earlier  tlian  the  synoptical  one. 

*  Comm.  z.  Job.  2,  s.  484. 
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betraying  Jesus  to  the  rich  and  powerful  sacerdotal  party.  We  must  hold 
ourselves  under  obligation  to  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  that  by  the 
preservation  of  these  particulars,  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
he  has  made  the  act  of  Judas  somewhat  more  comprehensible, — so  soon  as 
his  statements  are  shown  to  have  an  historical  foundation.  We  have  shown 
above,  however,  how  improbable  it  is  that,  had  that  censure  really  proceeded 
from  Judas,  the  legend  should  have  lost  this  trait  ;^  how  probable,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  legendary  origin  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  discern.  The  meal  at 
Bethany  stood  in  the  evangelical  tradition  near  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
an  end  brought  about  by  the  treachery  of  Judas; — how  easily  might  the 
thought  arise  in  some  one,  that  the  narrow-minded  censure  of  a  noble  prodi- 
gality  could  only  come  from  the  covetous  Judas?  That  the  censure  at  the 
same  time  turned  upon  the  propriety  of  selling  the  ointment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  could  in  the  mouth  of  Judas  be  only  a  pretext,  behind  which  he 
concealed  his  selfishness :  but  advantage  to  himself  from  the  sale  of  the  oint- 
ment could  not  be  expected  by  him,  unless  he  allowed  himself  to  purloin 
some  of  the  money  saved ;  and  this  again  he  could  not  do  unless  he  were  the 
purse-bearer.  If  it  thus  appear  possible  for  the  statement  that  Judas  was  a 
M/V/*  and  had  the  bag,  to  have  had  an  unhistorical  origin :  we  have  next  td 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  such  was  actually 
the  case. 

Here  we  must  take  into  consideration  another  point  on  which  the  synoptists 
and  John  differ,  namely,  the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus  that  Judas  would  betray 
him.     In  the  synoptical  gospels,  Jesus  first  manifests  this  knowledge  at  the 
last  supper,  consequently  at  a  time  in  which  the  deed  of  Judas  had  virtually 
been  perpetrated ;  and  apparently  but  a  short  time  before,  Jesus  had  so  little 
presentiment  that  one  of  the  twelve  would  be  lost  to  him,  that  he  promised 
them  all,  without  exception,  the  honour  of  sitting  on  twelve  thrones  of  judg- 
ment in  the  palingenesia  (Matt.  xix.  28).    According  to  John,  on  the  contrary, 
Jesus  declares  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  last  passover  but  one,  cons^ 
quently  a  year  before  the  result,  that  one  of  the  twelve  is  a  deiHl^  $ca)3o\o^ 
meaning,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  Evangelist,  Judas,  as  his  future 
betrayer  (vi.  70) ;   for,  as  it  had  been  observed  shortly  before  (v.  64),  Jesui 
knew  from  the  beginnings — who  should  betray  him.     According  to  this  Jesus 
knew  from  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Judas,  that  this  dis- 
ciple would  prove  a  traitor ;  and  not  merely  did  he  foresee  this  external  issue, 
but  also,  since  he  knew  what  was  in  man  (John  ii.  25),  he  must  have  pen^ 
trated  the  motives  of  Judas,  namely,  covetousness  and  love  of  money.   And, if 
so,  would  he  have  made  him  purse-bearer,  i.e.  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which 
his  propensity  to  seek  gain  by  any  means,  even  though  dishonest,  must  have 
had  the  most  abundant  nourishment?     Would  he  have  made  him  a  thief  by 
giving  him  opportunity,  and  thus,  as  if  designedly,  have  brought  up  in  him 
a  betrayer  for  himself?     Considered  simply  in  an  economical  {x>int  of  view, 
who  entrusts  a  purse  to  one  of  whom  he  knows  that  he  robs  it  ?     Then,  in 
relation  to  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  a  moral  teacher,  who  places  the  weak  in  a 
situation  which  so  constantly  appeals  to  his  weak  point,  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  he  will  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  the  temptation  ?     No  truly :  Jesus 
assuredly  did  not  so  play  with  the  souls  immediately  entrusted  to  him,  did  not 
exhibit  to  them  so  completely  the  opposite  of  what  he  taught  them  to  pray 
for,  lead  us  not  into  temptation  (Matt.  vi.  13),  as  to  have  made  Judas,  of  whom 
he  foreknew  that  he  would  become  his  betrayer  out  of  covetousness,  the 
purse-bearer  of  his  society ;  or,  if  he  gave  him  this  office,  he  cannot  have  had 
such  a  foreknowledge. 

*  Vol.  II.  §  89. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  this  alternative,  we  must  consider  that 
foreknowledge  separately,  and  inquire  whether,  apart  from  the  treasurership 
of  Judas,  it  be  probable  or  not?  We  shall  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the 
psychological  possibility,  because  there  is  always  freedom  of  appeal  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus ;  but  with  regard  to  the  moral  ix>ssibility  it  is  to  be 
asked,  whether  presupposing  that  foreknowledge,  it  be  justifiable  in  Jesus  to 
have  chosen  Judas  among  the  twelve,  and  to  have  retained  him  within  this 
circle  ?  As  it  was  only  by  this  vocation  that  his  treachery  as  such  could  be 
rendered  possible ;  so  Jesus  appears,  if  he  foresaw  this  treachery,  to  have 
designedly  drawn  him  into  the  sin.  It  is  urged  that  intercourse  with  Jesus 
afforded  Judas  the  possibility  of  escaping  that  abyss  :  ^  but  Jesus  is  supposed 
to  have  foreseen  that  this  possibility  would  not  be  realized.  It  is  further  said 
that  even  in  other  circles  the  evil  implanted  in  Judas  would  not  the  less  have 
developed  itself  in  a  different  form :  a  proposition  which  has  a  strong  tinge  of 
fatalism.  Again,  when  it  is  said  to  be  of  no  avail  to  a  man  that  the  evil,  the 
germ  of  which  lies  within  him,  should  not  be  developed,  this  appears  to  lead 
to  consequences  which  are  repudiated  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  8,  vi.  if. 
And  regarding  the  subject  in  relation  to  feeling  merely, — how  could  Jesus 
endure  to  have  a  man,  of  whom  he  knew  that  he  would  be  his  betrayer,  and 
that  all  instruction  would  be  fruitless  to  him,  as  his  constant  attendant  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  his  public  life  ?  Must  not  the  presence  of  such  a 
person  have  every  hour  interfered  with  his  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  twelve  ?  Assuredly  they  must  have  been  weighty  motives,  for  the 
sake  of  which  Jesus  imposed  on  himself  anything  so  repugnant  and  difficult. 
Such  motives  or  objects  must  either  have  had  relation  to  Judas,  and  thus  have 
consisted  in  the  design  to  make  him  better — which  however  was  precluded 
by  the  decided  foreknowledge  of  his  crime ;  or  they  must  have  had  relation 
to  Jesus  himself  and  his  work,  i.e.  Jesus  had  the  conviction  that  if  the  work 
of  redemption  by  means  of  his  death  were  to  be  effected,  there  must  be  one  to 
betray  him.*  But  for  the  purpose  of  redemption,  according  to  the  Christian 
theory,  the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  only  indispensable  means :  whether  this 
should  be  brought  about  by  a  betrayal,  or  in  any  other  way,  was  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  must,  earlier  or  later,  have  succeeded  in 
getting  him  into  their  power  without  the  aid  of  Judas,  is  undeniable.  That 
the  betrayer  was  indispensable  in  order  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus 
exactly  at  the  passover,  which  was-  a  type  of  himself^ — with  such  trivialities 
it  will  scarcely  be  attempted  to  put  us  off  in  these  days. 

If  then  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  adequate  motive  which  could  induce 
Jesus  advertently  to  receive  and  retain  in  his  society  his  betrayer  in  the 
person  of  Judas :  it  appears  decided  that  he  cannot  beforehand  have  known 
bim  to  be  such.  Schleiermacher,  in  order  that  he  may  not  infringe  on  the 
authority  of  John  by  denying  this  foreknowledge,  prefers  doubting  that  Jesus 
chose  the  twelve  purely  by  his  own  act,  and  supposes  that  this  circle  was 
rather  formed  by  the  voluntary  adherence  of  the  disciples :  since  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  if  he  merely  refrained  from  rejecting 
Judas  when  he  spontaneously  offered  himself  than  if  he  drew  him  to  himself  by 
free  choice.®  But  hereby  the  authority  of  John  is  still  endangered,  for  it  is  he 
who  makes  Jesus  say  to  the  twelve  :  Ye  have  not  chosen  me^  but  J  have  chosen 
you  (xv.  16,  comp.  vi.  76) ;  moreover,  even  dismissing  the  idea  of  a  decided  act 
of  election,  still  for  any  one  to  remain  constandy  with  Jesus  there  needed  his 

'  See  these  and  the  following  reasons  in  Olshausen,  2,  s.  458  ff. 

*  Obhausen,  ut  sup. 

'  Such  an  argument  may  be  gathered  from  what  Olshausen  says,  2,  s.  387,  388. 

'  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  88. 
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permission  and  sanction,  and  even  these  he  could  not,  acting  humanly,  give  to 
a  man  of  whom  he  knew  that,  by  means  of  this  relation  to  himself,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  mature  the  blackest  crime.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Jesus  put  him- 
self entirely  into  the  Divine  point  of  view,  and  admitted  Judas  into  his  society, 
for  the  sake  of  the  possibility  of  reformation  which  he  yet  foreknew  would 
never  be  realised ;  but  this  would  be  a  Divine  inhumanity, — not  the  conduct 
of  the  God-man.  If,  according  to  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  as 
historical  the  statement  of  the  fourth  gospel,  that  Jesus  from  the  beginning 
knew  Judas  to  be  his  betrayer  :  so  it  is  equally  easy  to  discern  what  even  with- 
out historical  foundation  might  lead  to  such  a  representation. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  own  disciples,  would  be  injurious  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  that  Celsus,  in  the  character  of  a  Jew,  reproached 
Jesus  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  those  whom  he  coiled  his  disciples^  on  v^* 
^v  Q}v6fiaC€  ixaOrirSiv  trpovSoSrj,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  less  able  to  attach  his 
followers  to  himself  than  every  robber-chief.®     Now  as  the  injurious  conse- 
quences to  be  drawn  from  the  ignominious  death  of  Jesus,  appeared  to  be 
most  completely  obviated  by  the  assertion  that  he  had  long  foreknown  his 
death  :  so,  the  arguments  against  Jesus  derived  from  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
might  seem  to  be  most  e^ectually  repelled  by  the  statement,  that  he  hail 
penetrated  into  the  character  of  the  traitor  from  the  first,  and  could  have 
escaped  what  his  treason  prepared  for  him  ;  since  this  would   involve  the 
inference  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  effects  of  his  faithlessness  by  his 
own  free  will,  and  out  of  higher  considerations.*®     This  method  included  a 
second   advantage,  which  attaches   to   the   enunciator  of  every    prediction 
alleged  to  be  fulfilled,  and  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  naively  makes  his 
Jesus  express,  when,  after  the  exposure  of  the  betrayer,  he  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  words  :  JVow  I  tdi you  before  it  conu,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass, 
ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he  (xiii.  19)— In  fact,    the  best  motto  for  every 
vaticinium  post  eventum.      These  two   objects  were   the   more   completed 
attained,  the  earlier  the  period  in  the  life  of  Jesus  to  which  this  foreknowledge 
was  referred ;  whence  it  is  to  be  explained  why  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  representation,  that  Jesus  predicted  his 
betrayal  by  Judas  at  the  last  supper,  placed  his  knowledge  on  this  subject  in 
the  commencement  of  the  connexion  between  him  and  Judas. i^ 

This  early  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus  concerning  the  treachery  of 
Judas  being  dismissed  as  unhistorical,  there  would  be  room  for  the  statement 
that  Judas  carried  the  purse  of  the  society ;  since  this  particular  only  appeared 
incompatible  with  the  above  foreknowledge,  while,  if  Jesus  was  in  general 
mistaken  in  Judas,  he  might,  under  this  error,  have  entrusted  the  funds  to 
him.  But  by  the  proof  that  the  representation  of  John,  in  relation  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  concerning  his  betrayer,  is  a  fictitious  one,  its  credibility 
in  this  matter  is  so  shaken,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  other 
statement.  If  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  has  embellished  the  relation 
between  Jesus  and  Judas  on  the  side  connected  with  Jesus,  he  can  scarcely 

•  Orig.  c.  Cels.,  iL  II  f, 

*"  Comp.  Probabil.,  p.  139. 

*'  Still  farther  back  we  find,  not  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  concerning  his  betrayer,  bat  an 
important  meeting  between  them,  in  the  apocryphal  Evangelium  infantia  arahatm,  c. 
XXXV.  ap.  Fabricius  I,  p.  197  f.,  ap.  Thilo,  i,  p.  108  f.  Here  a  demoniacal  boy,  who  in  his 
attacks  bit  violently  at  everything  around  him,  is  brought  to  the  child  Jesus,  attempts  to 
bite  him,  and  because  he  cannot  reach  him  with  his  teeth  gives  him  a  blow  on  the  right  side, 
whereupon  the  child  Jesus  weeps,  while  Satan  comes  out  of  the  boy  in  the  form  of  a  furious 
dofj.  //ic  autem  puer^  quifesum  percussit  et  ex  quo  Satanas  sub  forma  camis  exwit^fvit 
Judas  Ischarioust  qui  ilium  Judais  prodidit. 
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have  left  the  side  of  Judas  unadorned ;  if  he  has  introduced  the  fact,  that 
Jesus  was  betrayed^  by  making  Jesus  foresee  this  part  of  his  destiny,  his 
other  statement,  that  Judas  had  beforehand  exhibited  his  avarice  by  a  dis- 
honest use  of  the  common  purse,  may  easily  be  only  an  introduction  to  the 
£act,  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  by  Judas, 

But  even  though  we  renounce  the  information  given  by  John  concerning 
the  character  and  motives  of  Judas :  we  still  retain,  in  the  forementioned 
statement  of  the  synoptists,  the  most  decided  intimation  that  the  chief  motive 
of  his  deed  was  covetousness. 


§  "9. 

DIFFERENT  OPINIONS   CONCERNING  THE  CHARACTER   OF  JUDAS,   AND  THE 

MOTIVES   OF    HIS  TREACHERY. 

From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  there  have  been  persons,  who  have 
held  opinions  at  issue  with  this  view  of  the  New  Testament  writers  concern- 
ing the  motives  of  Judas,  and  with  their  entirely  reprobatory  judgment  upon 
them  (comp.  Acts  i.  16  ff.) ;  and  this  divergency  has  arisen  partly  out  of  an 
exaggerated  supranaturalism,  and  partly  out  of  a  rationalistic  bias. 

An  over-strained  supranaturalism,  proceeding  from  the  point  of  view  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament  itself,  namely,  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  decreed 
in  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  might  even 
regard  Judas,  by  whose  treachery  the  death  of  Jesus  was  brought  about,  as  a 
blameless  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  a  co-operator  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  He  might  be  placed  in  this  light  by  the  supposition 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  that  Divine  decree,  and  that  its  fulfilment  was  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed  in  betraying  Jesus.  We  actually  find  this  mode  oT 
viewing  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  gnostic  sect  of  the  Cainites,  who, 
according  to  the  ancient  writers  on  heresies,  held  that  Judas  had  liberated 
himself  from  the  narrow  Jewish  opinions  of  the  other  disciples  and  attained 
to  the  gnosis,  and  accordingly  betrayed  Jesus  because  he  knew  that  by  his 
death  the  kingdom  of  the  inferior  spirits  who  ruled  the  world  would  be  over- 
thrown.* Others  in  the  early  church  admitted  that  Judas  betrayed  Jesus  out 
of  covetousness;  maintaining,  however,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  a  consequence  of  his  betrayal,  but  supposed  that  he  would,  as  he 
had  often  previously  done,  escape  from  his  enemies  by  an  exertion  of  his 
supernatural  power :  ^  an  opinion  which  forms  the  transition  to  the  modern 
methods  of  justifying  the  traitor. 

As  the  above  mentioned  supranaturalistic  exaltation  of  Judas  by  the 
Cainites  immediately  proceeded  from  their  antagonistic  position  with  respect 
to  Judaism,  in  virtue  of  which  they  had  made  it  a  principle  to  honour  all  who 
were  blamed  by  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  judaizing 
authors  of  the  New,  and  vice  versi :  so  Rationalism  especially  in  its  first 
indignation  at  the  long  subjection  of  the  reason  to  the  fetters  of  authority, 

*  Iren.  adv.  bar.  I.  35  :  Judam  proditorem — solum  pra  ceteris  cogncscentem  veritatem 
perfecisse  proditionis  mysteriuniy  per  quern  et  Urrena  et  caUstia  omnia  dissoluta  dicunU 
Epiphan.  xxxviii.  3  :  Some  CainUes  say^  that  Judas  betrayed  Jesus  decattse  he  regarded  him  as 
a  wuked  man  rwiip^,  wha  meant  to  destroy  the  good  law:  AXXoc  hi  riof  oMrOrw^  oixi  ^cm-it, 
dXXA  dTO^^  fsinhv  6rra  Tooddiaxe  card  Hp^  ixovpdpiop  yi^daip  (ypwrour  ydp,  ^ffip,  ol  dpxom-tSt 
$rij  Mr  6  Xpurrdt  wapcbM-g  rravpift  ircrovrai  aiVrwr  ^  d^'^cr^t  dvwafur  koI  toOt6,  ^1^1  ^iHN/r  6 
*lo08at,  tffW€wse  koI  rdm  ixUr/ifftP  (berrt  xapadovpoi  oAt^,  6,yQ0^  fpyot^  rMi^at  ii^up  e/t 
^uniplaM.  KcU  9»  ifft&t  iwrnptif  xcd  drodtd^oi  adr{ir^  Iroiror,  5rt  di'  a&rw  KartffictvdaBii  ij/up 
^  rtb  ffravpoO  fftenipla  xal  ^  dcd  rifs  rota&nis  itwodifftm  rwr  drw  droKdXv^cf. 

*  Theophylact,  in  Matth.  xxvii.  4. 
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felt  a  certain  delight  both  in  divesting  of  their  nimbus  those  biblical  person- 
ages who  according  to  its  views  had  been  too  zealously  deified  by  orthodoxy, 
and  also  in  defending  and  elevating  those  who  were  condemned  or  de- 
preciated by  the  latter.     Hence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  exaltation  of 
Esau  over  Jacob,  of  Saul  over  Samuel ;  in  the  New,  of  Martha  over  Mary, 
the  eulogiums  on  the  doubting  Thomas,  and  now  the  apology  even  for  the 
traitor  Judas.     According  to  some,  he  became  a  criminal   out  of  injured 
honour :  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  reproved  him  at  the  meal  at  Bethany, 
and,  in  general,  the  inferior  degree  of  regard  which  he  experienced  in  com- 
parison with  other  disciples,  converted  his  love  for  his  teacher  into  hatred  and 
revenge.'*     Others  have  preferred  the  conjecture  preserved  by  Theophyladt, 
that  Judas  may  have  hoped  to  see  Jesus  this  time  also  escape  from  his 
enemies.    Some  have  taken  up  this  idea  in  the  supranaturalistic  sense,  supposii^ 
it  to  be  the  expectation  of  Judas  that  Jesus  would  set  himself  at  liberty  by  an 
exertion  of  his  miraculous  power ;  *   others  consistently  with  their  point  of 
view  have  supposed  that  Jndas  may  probably  have  expected  that  if  Jesus  were 
taken  prisoner  the  people  would  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  and  set 
him  at  liberty.*    These  opinions  represent  Judas  as  one  who,  in  common  with 
the  other  disciples,  conceived   the   messianic  kingdom   as  an    earthly  and 
political  one,  and  hence  was  discontented  that  Jesus  so  long  abstained  from 
availing  himself  of  the  popular  favour,  in  order  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
messianic  ruler.     Instigated  either  by  attempts  at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  by  the  humour  of  their  plan  to  seize  Jesus  in  secret  after  the 
feast,  Judas  sought  to  forestall  this  project,  which  must  have  been  fatal  to 
Jesus,  and  to  bring  about  his  arrest  before  the  expiration  of  the  feast  time,  in 
which  he  might  certainly  hope  to  see  Jesus  liberated  by  an  insurrection,  by 
which  means  he  would  be  compelled  at  last  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  people,  and  thus  take  the  decisive  step  towards  the  establishment  of  his 
dominion.     When  he  heard  Jesus  speak  of  the  necessity  of  his  being  captured, 
and  of  his  rising  again  in  three  days,  he  understood  these  expressions  as  an 
intimation  of  the  concurrence  of  Jesus  in  his  plan ;  under  this  mistake,  he 
partly  failed  to  hear,  and  partly  misinterpreted,   his  additional  admonitory 
discourse ;    and   especially    understood    the   words :     What  thou  doest^  do 
quickly y  as  an  actual  encouragement  to  the  execution  of  his  design.     He  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  from  the  priests  either  to  conceal  his  real  intentions 
under  the  appearance  of  covetousness,  and  thus  to  lull  every  suspicion  on 
their  part ;  or,  because,  while  he  expected  an  exaltation  to  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  his  master,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  combine  with  it 
even  that  small  advantage.     But  Judas   had   miscalculated    in  two   points: 
first,  in  not  considering  that  after  the  feasting  of  the  paschal  night,  the  people 
would  not  be  early  on  the  alert  for  an  insurrection  ;  secondly,  in  overlooking 
the  probability,  that  the  Sanhedrim  would  hasten  to  deHver  Jesus  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  from   whom   a   popular  insurrection   would  hardly 
suffice  to  deliver  him.     Thus  Judas  is  supposed  to  be  either  an  honest  man 
misunderstood,^  or  a  deluded  one,  who  however  was  of  no  common  character, 
but  exhibited  even  in  his  despair  the  wreck  of  apostolic  greatness ;  "^  or,  he 
is  supposed,  by  evil  means,  indeed,  to  have   sought   the   attainment  of  an 

'  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  249.     Klopstock  gives  a  similar  representation  in  his  Messits. 

^  K.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt,  exeg.  Beitrage,  i,  Thi.  2ter  Versuch,  &  18  ff.  ;  comp.  Schmidt's 
Bibliothek,  3,  I,  s.  163  ff. 

*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  451  ff.  L.  J.  I,  b,  s.  143  ff.  ;  Hase,  L-  J.,  §  132.  Comp. 
Theile,  zur  Biographic  Jesu,  %  '^'^. 

"  Schmidt,  ut  sup. 

^  Hase. 
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object,  which  was  nevertheless  good.**  Neander  imagines  the  two  opposite 
opinions  concerning  Jesus,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Judas  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma,  so  that  he 
reasoned  thus :  if  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  a  delivery  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  will,  owing  to  his  supernatural  power,  in  no  way  injure  him,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  accelerate  his  glorification :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  the  Messiah,  he  deserves  destruction.  According  to  this,  the 
betrayal  was  merely  a  test,  by  which  the  doubting  disciple  meant  to  try  the 
messiahship  of  his  master.^ 

Among  these  views,  that  which  derives  the  treachery  of  Judas  from 
wounded  ambition,  is  the  only  one  which  can  adduce  a  positive  indication  in 
its  favour :  namely,  the  repulse  which  the  traitor  drew  on  himself  from  Jesus 
at  the  meal  in  Bethany.  But  against  such  an  appeal  to  this  reproof  we  have 
already,  on  another  occasion,  applied  the  remark  of  the  most  recent  criticism, 
that  its  mildness,  especially  as  compared  with  the  far  more  severe  rebuke 
administered  to  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  23,  must  forbid  our  attributing  to  it  such  an 
effect  as  the  rancour  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  engendered  in  Judas ;  ^^ 
while  that  in  other  instances  he  was  less  considered  than  his  fellow-disciples, 
we  have  nowhere  any  trace. 

All  the  other  conjectures  as  to  what  was  properly  the  motive  of  the  deed  of 
Judas,  can  only  be  supported  by  negative  grounds,  i.e.  grounds  which  make 
it  improbable  in  general  that  his  project  had  a  bad  aim,  and  in  particular, 
that  his  motive  was  covetousness ;  a  positive  proof,  that  he  intended  to 
further  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  especially  that  he  was  actuated  by  violent 
political  views  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  is  not  to  be  discovered. — That 
Judas  had  in  general  no  evil  designs  against  Jesus  is  argued  chiefly  from  the 
foot,  that  after  the  delivery  of  Jesus  to  the  Romans,  and  the  inevitableness  of 
his  death  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  fell  into  despair ;  this  being  re- 
garded as  a  proof  that  he  had  expected  an  opposite  result.  But  not  only 
does  the  unfortunate  result  of  crime,  as  Paulus  thinks,  but  also  its  fortunate 
result,  that  is,  its  success,  '*  exhibit  that  ^hich  had  before  been  veiled  under 
a  thousand  extenuating  pretexts,  in  all  the  blackness  of  its  real  form."  Crime 
once  become  real,  once  passed  into  act,  throws  off  the  mask  which  it  might 
wear  while  it  remained  merely  ideal,  and  existed  in  thought  alone ;  hence,  as 
little  as  the  repentance  of  many  a  murderer,  when  he  sees  his  victim  lie  before 
him,  proves  that  he  did  not  really  intend  to  commit  the  murder ;  so  little 
can  the  anguish  of  Judas,  when  he  saw  Jesus  beyond  rescue,  prove  that  he 
had  not  beforehand  contemplated  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  issue  of  his  deed. 

But,  it  is  further  said,  covetousness  cannot  have  been  the  motive  of  Judas; 
for  if  gain  had  been  his  object,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
continued  charge  of  the  purse  in  the  society  of  Jesus,  would  yield  him  more 
than  the  miserable  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (from  20  to  25  thalers,*  of  our 
money),  a  sum  which  among  the  Jews  formed  the  compensation  for  a  wounded 
slave,  being  four  months'  wages.  But  these  thirty  pieces  of  silver  are  in  vain 
sought  for  in  any  other  narrator  than  Matthew.  John  is  entirely  silent  as  to 
any  reward  offered  to  Judas  by  the  priests  ;  Mark  and  Luke  speak  indetinitely 
of  money  dpyvpwy^  which  they  had  promised  him ;  and  Peter  in  the  Acts  (i.  18) 
merely  mentions  a  reward,  fucBo^,  which  Judas  obtained.  Matthew,  however^ 
who  alone  has  that  definite  sum,  leaves  us  at  the  same  time  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  historical  value  of  his  statement  After  relating  the  end  of  Judas  (xxvii. 
9  f.),  he  cites  a  passage  from  Zechariah  (xi.  1 2  f. ;  he  ascribes  it  by  mistake 

•  Paulus.  •  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  578  f. 

^^  Vol.  II.  §  88  ;  comp.  Hase,  ut  sup. 
[*  The  German  Thaler  (Rixthaler)  is  equivalent  to  about  three  shillings.    Tr.] 
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to  Jeremiah),  wherein  likewise  thirty  pieces  of  silver  appear  as  a  price  at 
which  some  one  is  valued.  It  is  true  that  in  the  prophetic  passage  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  are  not  given  as  purchase  money,  but  as  hire ;  he  to  whom 
they  are  paid  is  the  prophet,  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  sum  is  an  emblem  of  the  slight  value  which  the  Jews  set  upon  the 
divine  benefits  so  plentifully  bestowed  on  them.'^  But  how  easily  might 
this  passage,  where  there  was  mention  of  a  shamefully  low  price  (ironically  a 
goodly  price  ">i?V"7  "*1^),  at  which  the  Israelites  had  rated  the  speaker  in  the 
prophecy,  remind  a  Christian  reader  of  his  Messiah,  who,  in  any  case,  had 
been  sold  for  a  paltry  price  compared  with  his  value,  and  hence  be  led  to 
determine  by  this  passage,  the  price  which  was  paid  to  Judas  for  betraying 
Jesus.**  Thus  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver^  rptaKovra  apyvpuL,  present  no  support 
to  those  who  would  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  reward  which  made  Judas  a 
traitor ;  for  they  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  ever  how  great  or  how  small  was  the 
reward  which  Judas  received.  Neither  can  we,  with  Neander,  conclude  that 
the  sum  was  trifling  from  Matt  xxvii.  6  ff. ;  Acts  i.  18,  where  it  is  said  that 
a  Jie/d,  dypo9  or  x^f^^^  ^^  purchased  with  the  reward  assigned  to  the 
treachery  of  Judas  ;  since,  even  apart  from  the  historical  value  of  that  stat^ 
ment,  hereafter  to  be  examined,  the  two  expressions  adduced  may  denote  1 
larger  or  a  smaller  piece  of  land,  and  the  additional  observations  of  Matthew, 
that  it  was  destined  to  bury  strangers  in^  €19  rai^r^v  rots  ^ci^i?  will  not  allow  us 
to  think  of  a  very  small  extent  How  the  same  theologian  can  discover  in 
the  statement  of  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists,  that  the  Jewish  rulers  had 
promised  Judas  money ^  apyvpiov,  an  intimation  that  the  sum  was  small,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive. — Far  more  weighty  is  the  observation  above  made  with 
a  different  aim,  that  Jesus  would  scarcely  have  appointed  and  retained  as  purse- 
bearer  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  covetous  even  to  dishonesty ;  whence 
Neander  directly  infers  that  the  fourth  Evangelist,  when  he  derived  the  re- 
mark of  Judas  at  the  meal  in  Bethany  from  his  covetousness,  put  a  false 
construction  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  idea  which  ultimately  prevailed 
respecting  Judas,  and  especially  added  the  accusation,  that  Judas  robbed  the 
common  fund,  out  of  his  own  imagination.^^  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  is 
to  be  asked,  whether  in  Neander's  point  of  view  it  be  admissible  to  impute 
to  the  apostle  John,  who  is  here  understood  to  be  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  so  groundless  a  calumny — for  such  it  would  be  according  to  Neandcri 
supposition  ;  and,  in  our  point  of  view,  it  would  at  least  be  more  natural  to 
conclude,  that  Jesus  indeed  knew  Judas  to  be  fond  of  money,  but  did  not 
until  the  last  believe  him  to  be  dishonest,  and  hence  did  not  consider  him 
unfit  for  the  post  in  question.  Neander  observes  in  conclusion  :  if  Judas 
could  be  induced  by  money  to  betray  Jesus,  he  must  have  long  lost  all  tnie 
faith  in  him.  This  indeed  follows  of  necessity,  and  must  be  supposed  in 
every  view  of  the  subject ;  but  this  extinction  of  faith  could  of  itself  only  lead 
him  to  go  backy  aircXdcti^  cts  rh.  omata  (John  vi.  66) ;  in  order  to  prompt  him 
to  meditate  treachery  there  must  be  a  further,  special  incitement,  which,  in- 
trinsically, might  just  as  well  be  covetousness,  as  the  views  which  are 
attributed  to  him  by  Neander  and  others. 

That  covetousness,  considered  as  such  art  immediate  motive,  suffices  to 
explain  the  deed  of  Judas,  I  will  not  maintain  ;  I  only  contend  that  any 
other  motives  are  neither  stated  nor  anywhere  intimated  in  the  gospels,  and 
that  consequently  every  hypothesis  as  to  their  existence  is  built  on  the  air.^^        1 

**  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  V.  T.  7,  4,  s.  318  flf. 

"  Even  Neander  thinks  this  a  possible  origin  of  the  above  statement  in  the  first  goQ)eI,  s. 
574,  Anm. 
"  L.  J.  Chr^  8.  573.  "  Comp.  also  Fritzsche,  in  Matth^  p.  759 1 
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§    I20. 
PREPARATION   FOR  THE   PASSOVER. 

On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  slain,  consequently,  the  day  before  the  feast  properly  speak- 
ing, which  however  commenced  on  that  evening,  i.e,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  Jesus, 
according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  in  compliance  with  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  Him  by  the  disciples,  sent — Matthew  leaves  it  undecided  which 
and  how  many,  Mark  says,  two  disciples,  whom  Luke  designates  as  Peter  and 
John — to  Jeru?alem  (perhaps  from  Bethany),  to  bespeak  a  place  in  which 
he  might  partake  of  the  passover  with  them,  and  to  make  the  further  arrange- 
ments (Matt  xxvi.  17  fF.  parall.).  The  three  narrators  do  not  altogether  agree 
as  to  the  directions  which  Jesus  gave  to  these  disciples.  According  to  all,  he 
^  sends  them  to  a  man  of  whom  they  had  only  to  desire,  in  the  name  of  their 
master  3i8acrKaAo«,  a  place  in  which  to  celebrate  the  passover,  in  order  at  once 
to  have  their  want  supplied :  but  first,  this  locality  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed  by  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  than  by  Matthew,  namely  as  a 

2  iarge  upper  rooin^  which  was  already  furnished  and  prepared  for  the  reception 

3  of  guests  ;  and  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  find  the  owner, 
is  described  by  the  former  otherwise  than  by  the  latter.  Matthew  makes 
lesus  merely  say^to  the  disciples,  that  they  were  to  go  to  such  a  man^  wpo^  rov 
ouya :  the  others,  that,  being  come  into  the  city,  they  would  meet  a  man 
kiaring  a  pitcher  of  water^  whom  they  were  to  follow  into  the  house  which  he 
should  enter,  and  there  make  their  application  to  the  owner. 

In  this  narrative  there  have  been  found  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  which 
Gabler  has  assembled  in  a  special  treatise.^    At  the  very  threshold  of  the 
narrative  it  occasions  surprise,  that  Jesus  should  not  have  thought  of  any 
preparation  for  the  passover  until  the  last  day,  nay,  that  he  should  even  then 
have  needed  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  disciples,  as  the  two  first  Evangelists 
tell  us :  for  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  people  at  the  time  of  the  passover 
(2,700,000,  according  to  Josephus),^  the  accommodations  in  the  city  were  soon 
disposed  of,  and  the  majority  of  the  strangers  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  tents 
before  the  city.     It  is  the  more  remarkable,  then,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  the  messengers  of  Jesus  find  the  desired  chamber  disengaged,  and  not  only 
so,  but  actually  kept  in  reserve  by  the  owner  and  prepared  for  a  repast,  as  if 
he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  besp>oken  by  Jesus.     And  so 
confidently  is  this  reckoned  on  by  Jesus  that  he  directs  his  disciples  to  ask 
the  owner  of  the  house, — not  whether  he  can  obtain  from   him  a  room  in 
which  to  eat  the  passover,  but  merely — where  the  guest-chamber  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  may  be  ?  or,  if  we  take  Matthew's  account,  he  directs  them  to 
say  to  him  that  he  will  eat  the  passover  at  his  house ;  to  which  it  must  be 
added  that,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  even  knows  what  kind  of 
chamber  will  be  assigned  him,  and  in  what  part  of  the  house  it  is  situated. 
Sut  the  way  in  which,  according  to  these  two  Evangelists,  the  two  disciples 
were  to  find  their  way  to  the  right  house,  is  especially  remarkable.     The 
urords  ^aycrc  ci?  rrjv  ttoKlv  irpo^  rov  Sctva  in  Matthew  (v.  18),  sound  as  if  Jesus 
liad  named  the  person  to  whom  the  disciples  were  to  go,  but  that  the  narrator 
cither  would  not  or  could  not  repeat  it :  whereas  in  the  two  other   Evan- 
gelists, Jesus  indicates  the  house  into  which  they  were  to  enter,  by  means  of 

*  Ueber  die  Anordnung  des  letzten  Paschamahls  Jew,  in  his  neust.  tbeol.  Journal,  2,  5, 
s  Bell.  jttd.  vL  iz.  3. 
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a  person  whom  they  would  meet  carrying  a  vessel  of  water.  Now  how  could 
Jesus  in  Bethany,  or  wherever  else  he  might  be,  foreknow  this  accideotal 
circumstance,  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  pre-concerted  that  at  this  particular 
time  a  servant  from  the  house  should  appear  with  a  vessel  of  water,  and  thus 
await  the  messengers  of  Jesus  ?  To  the  rationalistic  expositors  everything  in 
our  narrative  appeared  to  point  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement;  and  thb 
being  presupposed,  they  believed  that  all  its  difficulties  would  at  once  be 
solved.  The  disciples,  dispatched  so  late,  could  only  find  a  room  disengaged  if 
it  had  been  previously  bespoken  by  Jesus;  he  could  only  direct  them  to  addres 
the  owner  of  the  house  so  categorically,  if  he  had  already  previously  made  an 
arrangement  with  him  ;  this  would  explain  the  precise  knowledge  of  Jesus  as 
to  the  locality,  and,  lastly,  (the  point  from  which  this  explanation  sets  out), 
his  certainty  that  the  disciples  would  meet  a  man  carrying  water  from  that 
particular  house.  This  circumlocutory  manner  of  indicating  the  house,  whidi 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  simple  mention  of  the  owner's  name,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  adopted  by  Jesus,  that  the  place  where  he  intended  to 
keep  the  passover  might  not  be  known  before  the  time  to  the  betrayer,  who 
would  otherwise  perhaps  have  surprised  him  there,  and  thus  have  disturbed 
the  repast' 

But  such  is  not  at  all  the  impression  produced  by  the  evangelical  narrative 
Of  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  of  a  previous  bespeaking  of  the  apartment,  it 
says  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  words,  they  found  as  he  had  said  unio  thtm^ 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  seem  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  able  to 
predict  everything  as  they  afterwards  actually  found  it ;  a  solicitous  foresight 
is  nowhere  indicated,  but  rather  a  miraculous  foreknowledge.     Here,  in  feet, 
as  above  in  the  procuring  of  the  animal  for  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  we 
have  a  twofold  miracle  :  first,  the  fact  that  everything  stands  ready  to  supply 
the  wants  of  Jesus,  and  that  no  one  is  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  hB 
name ;  secondly,  the  ability  of  Jesus  to  take  cognizance  of  distant  circum- 
stances, and  to  predict  the  merest  fortuities.*     It  must  create  surprise  that, 
forcibly  as  this  supranaturalistic  conception  of  the  narrative  before  us  urges 
itself  upon  the  reader,  Olshausen  himself  seeks  to  elude  it,  by  arguments  which 
would  nullify  most  of  the  histories  of  miracles,  and  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  only  from  rationalists.     To  the  impartial  expositor,  he  says,*  the  nar- 
rative does  not  present  the  slightest  warrant  for  a  miraculous  interpretation 
(we  almost  fancy  ourselves  transported  into  the  commentary  of  Paulus);  if 
the   narrators  intended  to  recount   a  miracle,    they   must  have  expressly 
observed  that  no  previous  arrangement  had  been  made  (precisely  the  rational- 
istic demand — if  a  cure  were  meant  to  be  recognised  as  a  miracle,  the  appli- 
cation of  natural  means  must  have  been  expressly  denied) ;  moreover  the 
object  of  such  a  miracle  is  not  to  be  discerned,  a  strengthening  of  the  futh 
of  the  disciples  was  not  then  necessary,  nor  was  it  to  be  effected  by  this  un- 
important miracle,  after  the  more  exalted  ones  which  had  preceded  it:— 
grounds  on  which  the  thoroughly  similar  narrative  of  the  procuring  of  the  ass 
for  the  entrance,  which  Olshausen  upholds  as  a  miracle,  would  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural. 

The  present  narrative,  indeed,  is  so  strikingly  allied  to  the  earlier  one  jost 

*  Thus  Gabler,  ut  sup.  ;  Paulus.  exeg.  Handb.,  3,  b,  s.  781  ;  Kem,  HaaptthatsadKn* 
Tub.  Zeitschr.  1836,  3,  s.  3  f. ;  Neander,  s.  583. 

*  Beza,  in  Matth.  xxvi.  18,  correctly,  save  that  he  supposes  too  special  a  reference  to  the 
approaching  sufferings  of  Jesus,  thus  represents  the  object  of  this  prediction:  «/  «Mtfn«: 
magis  inteUigereni  discipuliy  nihil  ie mere  in  urbe  magistro  evcnturum^  std  qua  mi  mhmtisst 
mas  usque  circumstantias  penitus  per  spec  ta  haberet, 

*  Bibl.  Comm.  2,  s.  385  f.     Comp.  in  opposition  to  this  De  Wette,  in  loa 
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mentioned,  that  in  relation  to  their  historical  reality,  the  same  judgment  must 
be  passed  on  both.  In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  Jesus  has  a  want,  the  speedy 
supply  of  which  is  so  cared  for  by  God,  that  Jesus  foreknows  to  the  minutest 
particular  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  supplied ;  in  the  one  he  needs  a 
guest  chamber,  as  in  the  other  an  animal  on  which  to  ride  ;  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  he  sends  out  two  disciples,  to  bespeak  the  thing  required  ;  in  the 
one  he  gives  them  as  a  sign  by  which  to  find  the  right  house — a  man  carrying 
water  whom  they  are  to  meet,  as  in  the  other  ihey  have  a  sign  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ass  being  tied  where  two  roads  meet ;  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other,  he  directs  his  disciples  simply  to  mention  him  to  the  owner,  in  the  one 
case  as  the  master,  ^^io-koXos,  in  the  other,  as  the  lord,  icvpuK,  in  order  to 
ensure  unhesitating  compliance  with  his  demand ;  in  both  instances  the 
result  closely  corresponds  to  his  prediction.  In  the  narrative  more  imme- 
diately under  our  consideration,  as  in  the  earlier  one,  there  is  wanting  an 
adequate  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  so  manifold  a  miracle  should  have  been 
ordained ;  while  the  motive  which  might  occasion  the  development  of  the 
miraculous  narrative  in  the  primitive  Christian  legend  is  obvious.  An  Old 
Testament  narrative,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  in  con- 
nexion with  the  earlier  miracle,  is  still  more  strikingly  recalled  by  the  one 
before  us.  After  disclosing  to  Saul  that  he  was  destined  to  be  King  of  Israel, 
Samuel,  as  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  this  more  remote  announcement,  foretells 
whom  Saul  will  meet  on  his  return  homewards  :  namely,  first  two  men  with  the 
information  that  his  father's  asses  are  found ;  then  three  others,  who  will  be 
carrying  animals  for  sacrifice,  bread  and  wine,  and  will  offer  him  some  of  the 
bread,  etc.  (i  Sam.  x.  iff.):  whence  we  see  by  what  kind  of  predictions  the 
Hebrew  legend  made  its  prophets  attest  their  inspiration. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  gospels  to  each  other,  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  is  commonly  placed  far  below  that  of  the  two  other  synoptists,  and 
regarded  as  the  later  and  more  traditional.*  The  circumstance  of  the  man 
carrying  water,  especially,  is  held  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  fact,  but 
to  have  been  lost  in  tradition  before  the  narrative  reached  Matthew,  who 
inserted  in  its  place  the  enigmatical  vTraycrc  wpo^  tov  Scivo,  go  to  such  a  man. 
But  we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Sciva  presents  no  diflficulty  ;  while 
the  circumstance  of  the  water-bearer  is  in  the  highest  degree  enigmatical.^ 
Still  less  is  the  omission  of  Matthew  to  designate  the  two  commissioned  dis- 
ciples as  Peter  and  John,  an  indication  that  the  narrative  of  the  third  gospel 
is  the  more  original  one.  For  when  Schleiermacher  says  that  this  trait  might 
easily  be  lost  in  the  course  of  transmission  through  several  hands,  but  that  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, — the  latter  half  of  his  pro- 
]>osition,  at  least,  is  without  foundation.  There  is  little  probability  that  Jesus 
should  have  assigned  so  purely  economical  an  office  to  the  two  most  eminent 
disciples;  whereas  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was 
simply  narrated,  as  by  Matthew,  that  Jesus  sent  the  disciples  or  some  disciples, 
that  hereupon  the  number  was  fixed  at  two,  perhaps  from  the  narrative  of  the 
procuring  of  the  ass,  and  that  at  length,  as  the  appointment  had  relation  to  a 
task  which  was  ultimately  of  high  importance, — the  preparing  of  the  last 
meal  of  Jesus, — these  places  were  filled  by  the  two  chief  apostles,  so  that  in 
this  instance  even  Mark  appears  to  have  kept  nearer  to  the  original  fact,  since 
he  has  not  adopted  into  his  narrative  the  names  of  the  two  disciples,  which 
are  presented  by  Luke. 

*  Schulz,  iiber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  321  ;  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  2S0  ;  Weisse, 
die  evang.  Gesch.,  s.  600  f. 

'  Vid.  Theile.  iiber  die  letzte  Mahlzeit  Jesu,  in  Winer*3  and  Enselhirdt*s  neuem  krit. 
Joumal,  2,  8.  169,  Anm.,  and  zur  Biographie  Jesu,  §  31. 
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§  121. 
DIVERGENT  STATEMENTS   RESPECTING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

Not  only  does  the  fourth  Evangelist  omit  all  mention  of  the  above  a^ang^ 
ments  for  the  paschal  meal ;  he  also  widely  diverges  from  the  synoptists  in 
relation  to  the  meal  itself.  Independently  of  the  difference  which  nins 
throughout  the  description  of  the  scene,  and  which  can  only  be  hereafter 
considered,  he  appears,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  meal,  to  represent  it  as 
occurring  before  the  passover,  as  decidedly  as  it  is  represented  by  the  sjnop- 
tists  to  be  the  paschal  meal  itself. 

When  we  read   in  the  latter,  that  the  day  on  which  the  disciples  were 
directed  by  Jesus  to  prepare  for  the  meal,  was  already  the  first  day  of  tok- 
leavened  breads  17  trptHmff  ru>v  o^v/uudi',  w/ien  the  passover  must  be  kil/ed^  cv  j  fSct 
6v€<r6aiL  TO  Tracrxa  (Matt.  xxvi.   17   parall.) :  we  cannot  suppose  the  roeal  ia 
question  to  have  been  any  other  than  the  paschal ;  further,  when  the  disciples 
ask  Jesus,  Wliere  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover  t   tm 
%i\f.vi  €TOLfjLdxr(»>/jL€y  oroi  ^aycif  to  iracrxa ;  when  it  is  hereupon   said  of  the 
disciples,  that  they  made  ready  the  passover^  -^roifuurav  to  vwrxp.  (Matt  ?.  19 
parall.),  and  of  Jesus,  that  when  evening  was  come^  he  sat  down  laith  the  twdm, 
6\lfia%  y€vofjL€yrf^  dvcicciro  firra  Totv  8<i>3€Ka  (v.  20) :  the  meal  to  which  they  here 
sat  down  appears  to  be  marked  out  even  to  the  superfluity  as  the  paschal,  even 
if  Luke  (xxii.  15)  did  not  make  Jesus  open  the  repast  with  the  words:  PVitk 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you^  i-n-iOvfjutf.  lirSvfjLriaa  tovto  n 
irda-xo-  ^ay€ti'  ftc^  v/uuov. — When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  gospel  com- 
mences its  narrative  of  the  last  meal  with  the  statement  of  time :  before  the 
feast  of  the  passover^  irpo  hi  ri}?  koprrri^  tov  iracrxa,  (xiii.  i) ;  the  supper^  Ulrvm, 
which  is  mentioned  immediately  after  (v.  2),  appears  also  to  happen  before 
the  passover ;  especially  as  throughout  John's  description  of  this  evening 
which,  especially  in  relation  to  the  discourses  accompanying  the  meal,  ]s  verjr 
ample,  there  is  not  any  notice  or  even  allusion,  to  indicate  that  Jesus  was  on 
this  occasion  celebrating  the  passover.     Further,  when  Jesus  after  the  meal 
addresses  the  traitor  with  the  summons,  what  thou  doesty  do  quickly^  this  b 
misunderstood  by  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  mean.  Buy  those  things  that  we 
have  need  of  against  the  feast,  ct?  t^v  copn/v  (v.  29).    Now  the  requirements  for 
the  feast  related,  chiefly  to  the  paschal  meal,  and  consequently  the  meal  just 
concluded  cannot  have  been  the  paschal.     Again,  it  is  Said,  xviiL  28,  that  oq 
the  following  morning,  the  Jews  would  not  enter  the  Gentile  praetorium,  lesi 
they  should  be  defiled ;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover^  Iva  iJOf  fuoMrvf^ 
dAA*  tm,  (fxiytiKn  to  waxTxa :  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  paschal  meal  was 
yet  in  prospect     To  this  it  may  be  added  that  this  same  succeeding  day,  on 
which  Jesus  was  crucified,  is  called  the  preparation  of  the  passover^  vapiurKisii 
TOV  irda^a,  i.e.  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
eaten  ;  moreover,  when  it  is  said  of  the  second  day  after  the  meal  in  question, 
being  that  which  Jesus  passed  in  the  grave :  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  daj, 
•qv  yap  /AcyaAi;  17  rifiipa  ckciVovtoO  aappaTov  (xix.  31) ;  this  peculiar  solemnity 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  that  sabbath  feU 
the  first  day  of  the  passover,  so  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  not  eaten  on  the 
evening  on  which  Jesus  was  arrested,  but  on  the  evening  of  his  burial 

These  divergencies  are  so  important,  that  many  expositors,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Evangelists  from  falling  into  contradiction  with  each  other,  have 
here  also  tried  the  old  expedient  of  supposing  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the 
same  thing — that  John  intends  to  describe  an  altogether  different  repast  from 
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that  of  the  synoptists.  According  to  this  view,  the  Sciirvov  of  John  was  an 
ordinal  evening  meal,  doubtless  in  Bethany ;  on  this  occasion  Jesus  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  spoke  of  the  betrayer,  and  after  Judas  had  left  the  com- 
pany, added  other  discourses  of  a  consoling  and  admonitory  tendency,  until 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  he  summoned  the  disciples  to 
depart  from  Bethany  and  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  words :  Arise^  let  us  go 
hence  (xiv.  31).  Here  the  synoptical  account  may  be  interposed,  since  it 
represents  the  two  disciples  as  being  sent  forward  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  for 
the  paschal  meal,  and  then  records  its  celebration,  concerning  which  John 
is  silent,  and  only  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  the  discourses  de- 
livered after  the  paschal  meal  (xv.  i  ff.).^  But  this  attempt  to  avoid  contra- 
diction by  referring  the  respective  narratives  to  totally  different  events,  is 
counteracted  by  the  undeniable  identity  of  many  features  in  the  two  meals. 
Independently  of  isolated  particulars  which  are  found  alike  in  both  accounts, 
it  b  plain  that  John,  as  well  as  the  synoptists,  intends  to  describe  the  last 
meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  his  disciples.  This  is  implied  in  the  intro- 
duction to  John's  narrative ;  for  the  proof  which  is  there  said  to  be  given  of 
Jesus  having  loved  his  own  unto  the  end,  tU  rcXos,  may  be  the  most  suitably 
referred  to  his  last  moments  of  companionship  with  them.  In  like  manner, 
the  discourses  after  the  meal  point  to  the  prospect  of  immediate  separation ; 
and  the  meal  and  discourses  are,  in  John  also,  immediately  followed  by  the 
departure  to  Gethsemane  and  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  the  above  opinion,  these  last-named  incidents  are  connected  only  with 
those  discourses  which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  later  meal, 
omitted  by  John  (xv.  17)  :  but  that  between  xiv.  31  and  xv.  i  the  author  of 
the  fourth  gospel  intentionally  omitted  the  whole  incident  of  the  paschal 
meal,  is  a  position  which,  although  it  might  appear  to  explain  with  some 
plausibility  the  singular  cycipco-^c,  ayw/uicv  ^cv^cv.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,  no  one 
will  now  seriously  maintain.  But  even  admitting  such  an  ellipsis,  there  still 
remains  the  fact  that  Jesus  (xiii.  38)  foretells  to  Peter  his  denial  with  this 
determination  of  time  :  ov  /xrf  dAcKroip  ff>(oyiQ<nj,  the  cock  shall  not  crow,  which 
he  could  only  make  use  of  at  the  last  meal,  and  not,  as  is  here  presupposed, 
at  an  earlier  one.' 

l*hus  this  expedient  must  be  relinquished,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
the  Evangelists  intend  to  speak  of  the  same  meal,  namely,  the  last  of  which 
Jesus  partook  with  his  disciples.  And  in  making  this  admission,  the  fairness 
which  we  owe  to  every  author,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  due  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  appeared  to  demand  an  enquiry  whether, 
although  they  represent  one  and  the  same  event  with  great  divergencies  in 
several  respects,  yet  nevertheless  both  sides  may  not  be  correct.  To  obtain 
an  affirmative  result  of  this  inquiry  it  must  be  shown,  as  regards  the  time, 
either  that  the  three  first  Evangelists,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  do  not  intend  to 
describe  a  paschal  meal,  or  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  does  so  in- 
tend. 

In  an  ancient  Fragment  ^  it  is  sought  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  first 
method,  by  denying  that  Matthew  places  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  at  the  proper 
time  for  the  paschal  meal,  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  his  passion 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  the  15  th  of  Nisan ;  but  one  does 

^  Thus  Lightfoot,  horse,  p.  463  ff.  ;  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  2,  s.  273  (T. ;  also  Venturini 
3,4.  634  ff. 

*  An  insufficient  outlet  from  this  difficulty  is  pointed  out  by  Lightfoot,  p.  482  f. 

'  Fragm.  ex  Claudii  Apoliinaris  libro  de  Paschate,  in  Chron.  Paschal  ed.  du  Fresne. 
Paris,  1088,  p.  6  f.  prsef. 
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not  see  how  the  express  indications  respecting  the  passover  in  the  synoptists 
can  be  neutralized. 

Hence  it  has  been  a  far  more  general  attempt  in  recent  times,  to  draw  ]ohn 
to  the  side  of  the  other  Evangelists.*      His  expression  he/ore  the  feast  if  the 
passovevy  vpo  r^s  ioprrj^  tov  iraarxa  (xiii.  i),  was  thought  to  be  divested  of  its 
difficulty  by  the  observation  that  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
supper  Sciirvov,  but  only  with,  the  statement  that  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was     | 
come,  and  that  he  loved  his  own  unto  the  end  ;   it  is  only  in  the  succeedii^ 
verse  that  there  is  any  mention  of  the  meal,  to  which  therefore  that  determin- 
ation of  time  does  not  refer.     But  to  what  then  can  it  refer  ?  to  the  knowledge 
that  his  hour  was  come  ?   this  is  only  an  incidental  remark  ;    or  to  the  love 
which  endured  to  the  end  ?  but  to  this  so  special  a  determination  of  time  can 
only  refer,  if  an  external  proof  of  love  be  intended,  and  such  an  one  is  pre- 
sented in  his  conduct  at  the  meal,  which  consequently  remains  the  point  to 
which  that  determination  of  the  day  must  apply.     It  is  therefore  conjectured 
farther  that  the  words  vpo  t^  koprrj^  were  used  out  of  accommodation  to  the 
Greeks  for  whom  John  wrote  :  since  that  people  did  not,  like  the  Jews,  begin 
their  day  with  the  evening,  the  meal  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  day 'of 
the  passover,  would  appear  to  them  to  be  taken  on  the  evening  before  the 
passover.     But  what  judicious  writer,  if  he  supposes  a  misconstruction  possible 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  chooses  language  which  can  only  serve  to  encourage 
that  misconstruction  ?     A  still  more  formidable  difficulty  is  presented  by  xviiL 
28,  where  the  Jews,  on  the  morning  after  the  imprisonment  of  Jesus,  will  not 
enter  the  judgment  hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled^  but  that  they  may  eat  the 
passover y  dAA'  ha  <f>ayo}<ri.  rb  irdarxa.      Nevertheless  it  was  supposed  that  pas- 
sages such  as  Deut.  xvi.  i^  2,  where  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed  during  the 
time  of  the  passover  are  denoted  by  the  expression  npp,  authorise  the  inter- 
l)retation  of  to  trdcrxa  in  this  place  of  the  remaining  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
during  the  paschal  week,  and  especially  of  the  Chagiga,  which  was  to  be  con- 
sumed towards  the  end  of  the  first  feast  day.      But  as  Mosheim  has  correctly 
remarked,  from  the  fact  that  the  paschal  lamb,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  during  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  designated  xiurxa, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  can  be  so  designated  with  the  exclusion  of 
the  paschal  lamb.^      On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  above  view  have 
sought  to  show  the  necessity  of  their  mode  of  interpretation,  by  observing 
that  for  the  eating  of  the  passover  which  was  celebrated  late  in  the  evening, 
consequently  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  entering  of  a 
Gentile  house  in  the  morning,  being  a  defilement  which  lasted  only  through 
the  current  day,  would  have  been  no  disqualification ;  but  that  it  would  have 
been  such  for  the  partaking  of  the  Chagiga,  which  was  eaten  in  the  afternoon, 
consequently  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  defilement  was  contracted  ;  so 
that  only  this,  and  not  the  passover,  can  have  been  intended.      But  first,  we 
do  not  know  whether  entrance  into  a  Gentile  house  was  a  defilement  for  the 
day  merely  ;    secondly,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  Jews,  by  a  defilement  con- 
tracted in  the  morning,  would  still  have  disqualified  themselves  from  partici- 
pating in  the  preparatory  proceedings,  which  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th 
of  Nisan  ;   as,  for  example,  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple.      Lastly,  in  order  to  interpret  the  passage  xix.    14   in   consistent 
with  their  own  view,  the  harmonists  understand  the  preparation  of  the  passcnt^ 
7rapacrK€vrf  tov  wdaxa,  to  mean  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  sabbath  in  the 
Easter  week ;  a  violence  of  interpretation  which  at  least  finds  no  countenance 

*  See  especially  Tholuck  and  Olshausen,  in  loc.  ;  Kem,  Hauptthatsachen,  Tub.  Zeitschr. 
1836,  3,  s.  5  ff.  ^ 
^  Diss,  de  vera  notione  coenx  Domini,  annexed  to  Cudworth,  syst  intelL*  p.  22,  not.  !• 
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in  xix.  31,  where  the  irapaa-Kfvrf  is  said  to  be  the  preparation  for  the  sabbath, 
since  from  this  passage  it  only  appears,  that  the  Evangelist  conceived  the  first 
day  of  the  passover  as  occurring  that  year  on  the  sabbath.^ 

These  difficulties,  which  resist  the  reference  of  the  narrative  in  John  to  a 
real  paschal  roeal,  appeared  to  be  obviated  by  a  presupposition  derived  from 
Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  ix.  3 ;  and  a  passage  in  Josephus ;  ^  namely,  that  the 
paschal  lamb  was  eaten,  not  on  the  evening  from  the  14th  to  the  15th,  but  on 
that  from  the  13th  to  the  14th  of  Nisan,  so  that  between  the  paschal  meal  and 
the  first  feast  day,  the  15th  of  Nisan,  there  fell  a  working  day,  the  14th.  On 
this  supposition,  it  would  be  correct  that  the  day  following  the  last  paschal 
meal  taken  by  Jesus,  should  be  called,  as  in  John  xix.  14,  ^Ae  preparation  of 
the  passover^  wapaiTKivri  tov  trdarxa,  because  it  was  actually  a  day  of  preparation 
for  the  feast  day  ;  it  would  also  be  correct  that  the  following  sabbath  should 
be  called  ficyaAi/  (xix.  31),  since  it  would  coincide  with  the  first  day  of  the 
feasL^  But  the  greatest  difficulty,  which  lies  in  John  xviii.  28,  remains  un- 
solved ;  for  on  this  plan  the  words,  /hat  they  f night  eat  the  passover^  Iva  <l>dyu}€n, 
TO  TTaja^Oj  must,  since  the  paschal  meal  would  be  already  past,  be  understood 
of  the  unleavened  bread,  which  was  eaten  also  during  the  succeeding  feast 
days :  an  interpretation  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  language.  If  to 
this  it  be  added,  that  the  supposition  of  a  working  day  falling  between  the 
ftassover  and  the  first  feast  day,  has  no  foundation  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Josephus,  that  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  later  custom,  and  is  in  itself  ex- 
tremely improbable ;  this  expedient  cannot  but  be  relinquished.' 

Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  the  synoptists 
with  John  by  this  simple  method,  other  expositors  have  resorted  to  a  more 
artificial  expedient.  The  appearance  of  the  Evangelists  having  placed  the 
last  meal  of  Jesus  on  different  days,  is  alleged  to  have  its  truth  in  the  fact, 
that  either  the  Jews  or  Jesus  celebrated  the  passover  on  another  than  the 
usual  day.  The  Jews,  say  some,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  that  year  the  first  day  of  the  passover  fell  on  a 
Friday,  so  that  two  consecutive  days  must  have  been  solemnized  as  a  sabbath, 
deferred  the  paschal  meal  until  the  Friday  evening,  whence  on  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  they  had  still  to  beware  of  defilement ;  Jesus,  however,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  law,  celebrated  it  at  the  prescribed  time,  on  the  Thursday  even- 
ing :  so  that  the  synoptists  are  right  when  they  describe  the  last  meal  of  Jesus 
as  an  actual  celebration  of  the  passover ;  and  John  also  is  right  when  he  re- 
presents the  Jews  as,  the  day  after,  still  looking  forward  to  the  eating  of  the 
))aschal  lamb.^^  In  this  case,  Mark  would  be  wrong  in  his  statement,  that  on 
the  day  when  they  killed  the  passover^  art  to  trda-xo-  €Ovov  (v,  12),  Jesus  also 
caused  it  to  be  prepared  ;  but  the  main  point  is,  that  though  in  certain  cases 
the  passover  was  celebrated  in  a  later  month,  it  was  still  on  the  15  th  day ; 
there  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  a  transference  to  a  later  day  of  the  same  month. 
— It  has  therefore  been  a  more  favourite  supposition  that  Jesus  anticipated  the 
usual  time  of  eating  the  passover.  From  purely  personal  motives,  some  have 
thought,  foreseeing  that  at  the  proper  time  of  the  paschal  supper  he  should  be 
already  lying  in  the  grave,  or  at  least  not  sure  of  life  until  that  period,  he,  like 

*  See  these  counter  observations  particularly  in  LUcke  and  de  Wette,  in  loc. ;   in  Sieflfert 
ul>er  den  Ursprung,  s.  127  ff,  and  Winer,  bibl.  Realworterlx  2,  s.  238  ft*. 
^  Antiq.  II.  xiv.  16. 
'  Fritxsche,  vom  Osterlamm ;  more  recently,  Rauch,  in  the  theol.  Studien  and  Kritiken, 

i835»,  3.  s.  537  f- 
'  Comp.  De  Wette,  theol.  Studien  und  Krit.  1834,  4,  s.  939  f. ;  Tholuck,  Comm.  z.  Job. 

s.  345  f. ;  Winer,  ut  sup. 

^0  Calvin,  in  Matth.  xxvi.  17. 
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those  Jews  who  were  prevented  from  journeying  to  the  feast,  and  like  all  the 
Jews  of  the  present  day,  without  a  sacrificed  lamb,  and  with  mere  substitutes 
for  it,  celebrated  a  commemorative  passover^  iraxrya.  fAvrf/jLov€VTuca¥.^^  But  in 
the  first  place,  Jesus  would  not  then,  as  Luke  says,  have  kept  the  passover  on 
the  day  on  which  the  passover  must  be  killed^  iv  jj  ISci  Bvta^ai  to  irwrxa',  and 
secondly,  in  the  merely  commemorative  celebration  of  the  passover,  though 
the  prescribed  locality  (Jerusalem)  is  dispensed  with,  the  regular  time  (the 
evening  from  the  14th  to  the  15th  Nisan)  is  inviolably  observed  :  whereas  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  the  reverse  would  hold,  and  he  would  have  celebrated  the 
passover  at  the  usual  place,  but  at  an  unusual  time,  which  is  without  example. 
To  shield  the  alleged  transposition  of  the  passover  by  Jesus  from,  the  charge 
of  being  unprecedented  and  arbitrary,  it  has  been  maintained  that  an  entire 
party  of  his  cotemporaries  joined  in  celebrating  the  passover  earlier  than  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  It  is  known  that  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Caraites  or 
Scripturalists  differed  from  the  Rabbinites  or  Traditionalists  especially  in  the 
determination  of  the  new  moon,  maintaining  that  the  practice  of  the  Utter  in 
fixing  the  new  moon  according  to  astronomical  calculation  was  an  innovation, 
whereas  they,  true  to  the  ancient,  legal  practice,  determined  it  according  to 
an  empirical  observation  of  the  phase  of  the  new  luminary.  Now  in  the  tinie 
of  Jesus,  we  are  told,  the  Sadducees,  from  whom  the  Caraites  are  said  to  have 
sprung,  determined  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  and  with  it  that  of  the  festival 
of  the  passover,  which  was  dependent  upon  it,  differently  from  the  Pharisees ; 
and  Jesus,  as  the  opponent  of  tradition  and  the  friend  of  scripture,  favoured 
their  practice  in  this  matter.^*  But  not  to  insist  that  the  connexion  of  the 
Caraites  with  the  ancient  Sadducees  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  it  was  a  well- 
founded  objection  put  forth  by  the  Caraites,  that  the  determination  of  the 
new  moon  by  calculation  did  not  arise  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  the  Romans  ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  such  a  difference  cannot  have 
existed  ;  nor  is  there  besides  any  indication  to  be  discovered  that  at  that  time 
the  passover  was  celebrated  on  differerrt  days  by  different  parties.**  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  the  above  difference  as  to  the  determining  of  the  new  moon 
already  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  settling  of  it  according  to  the  phase, 
which  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  followed,  would  rather  have  resulted  in  a 
later  than  an  earlier  celebration  of  the  passover ;  whence  some  have  actually 
conjectured  that  more  probably  Jesus  followed  the  astronomical  calculation.^* 
Besides  what  may  thus  be  separately  urged  against  every  attempt  at  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  Evangelists,  as  to  the  time 
of  the  last  supper ;  there  is  one  circumstance  which  is  decisive  against  all,  and 
which  only  the  most  recent  criticism  has  adequately  exposed.  With  respect, 
namely,  to  this  contradiction,  the  case  is  not  so  that  among  passages  for  the 
most  part  harmonious,  there  appear  only  one  or  two  statements  of  an  appar- 
ently inconsistent  sense,  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  the  author  had  here 
used  an  inaccurate  expression,  to  be  explained  from  the  remaining  passages: 
but,  that  ail  the  chronological  statements  of  the  synoptists  tend  to  show  that 
Jesus  must  have  celebrated  the  passover,  ali  those  of  John,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  cannot  have  celebrated  it.*'  Thus  there  stand  opposed  to  each  other 
two  differing  series  of  evangelical  passages,  which  are  manifestly  based  on  two 
different  views  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  narrators :   hence,  as  Sieffert  re- 

"  Grotius,  in  Matth.  xxvi.  18. 
**  I  ken,  Diss,  philol.  theol.,  vol.  2,  p.  416  ff. 
^'  Vid.  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  a,  s.  486  ff. 
**  Michaelis,  Anm.  zu  Joh.  13. 

"  Sieffert,  ut  sup. ;  Hase,  L.  J.,  §  124 ;  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  3,  s.  149  ff;  Thdk, 
zur  Biographic  Jesu,  §  31. 
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marks,  to  persist  in  disputing  the  existence  of  a  divergency  between  the  Evan- 
gelists, can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  scientific  exposition,  but  only  as  unscien- 
tific arbitrariness  and  obstinacy. 

Modern  criticism  is  therefore  constrained  to  admit,  that  on  one  side  or  the 
other  there  is  an  error;  and,  setting  aside  the  current  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  it  was  really  an  important  reason  which  appeared  to  necessi- 
tate the  imputation  of  this  error  to  the  synoptists.     The  ancient  Fragmen- 
attributed  to  Apollinaris,  mentioned  above,  objects  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus 
suffered  on  the  great  day  of  unleavened  breads  r^  f^^^V  WW  '''***''  o^Cv/judv  cira- 
^cv,  that  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laiv  dav/jL<lHt>vo^  rw  vofju^  ;  and  in 
recent  times  also  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  day  following  the  last  meal  of 
Jesus  is  treated  on  all  sides  so  entirely  as  a  working  day,  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  nor,  consequently,  the  meal  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  the  paschal  meal.     Jesus  does  not  solemnize  the  day,  for  he 
goes  out  of  the  city,  an  act  which  was  forbidden  on  the  night  of  the  passover ; 
'  nor  do  his  friends,  for  they  begin  the  preparations  for  his  burial,  and  only 
leave  them  unfinished  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  next  day,  the  sabbath  ; 
still  less  do  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  keep  it  sacred,  for  they  not  only 
send  their  servants  out  of  the  city  to  arrest  Jesus,  but  also  personally  under- 
take judicial  proceedings,  a  trial,  sentence,  and  accusation  before  the  Procu- 
rator ;  in  general,  there  appears,  throughout,  only  the  fear  of  desecrating  the 
following  day,  which  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  crucifixion,  and  no- 
where any  solicitude  about  the  current  one  :    clear  signs  that  the  synoptical 
representation  of  the  meal  as  a  paschal  one,  is  a  later  error,  since  in  the  re- 
maining narrative  of  the  synoptists  themselves,  there  is  evidence,  not  easy  to 
be  mistaken,  of  the  real  fact,  that  Jesus  was  crucified  before  the  passover.^*^ 
These  observations  are  certainjy  of  weight      It  is  true  that  the  first,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  might  perhaps  be  invalidated  by  the  contradiction 
existing  between  the  Jewish  decisions  as  to  the  law  cited ;  ^"^   while  the  last 
and  strongest  may  be  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  trying  and  giving  sentence  on 
the  sabbaths  and  feast  days  was  not  only  permitted  among  the  Jews,  but 
there  was  even  a  larger  place  for  the  administration  of  justice  on  such  da)s, 
on  account  of  the  greater  concourse  of  people ;  so,  also,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  itself,  the  Jews  sent  out  officers  to  seize  Jesus  on  the  great  day 
•^fiifKL  fuydkrj  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  44  f.),  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  they  were  about  to  stone  him  (John  x.  31),  while  Herod  caused 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  days  of  unleavened  bread ;  though  indeed  he 
intended  to  defer  the  public  sentencing  and  execution  until  after  the  passover 
(Acts  xii.  2  f.).     In  proof  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  might  take  place  on  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  it  is  urged  that  the  execution  was  performed  by  Roman 
soldiers ;   and  that  moreover,  even  according  to  Jewish  custom,  it  was  usual 
to  reserve  the  execution  of  miportant  criminals  for  a  feast  time,  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  greater  multitude. ^^     But  only  thus  much  is  to  be 
proved  :  that  during  the  feast  time,  and  thus  during  the  passover,  on  the  five 
intermediate  and  less  solemn  days,  criminals  were  tried  and  executed, — not 
that  this  was  admissible  also  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  passover,  which 


^*  Theile,  in  Winer's  Krit.  Journal,  2,  s.  157  ff.  ;  SiefTert  and  Liicke,  ut  sup. 

^'  Pesachin  f.  Ixv.  2,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  654  :  Pcuchate  printo  tenetur  quispiam  aJ  pemoc- 
taticmem.  Gloss, :  Paschatizans  tenetur  ad  ptmoctandum  in  Hierosolyma  nocte  prima.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tosaphoth  ad  tr.  Pesachin  8  :  In  Paschate  Aegyptiaco  dicitur :  nemo  execU — 
usque  ad  mane,  Sed  sU  nonfuit  in  sequentidus  generaiionidus, — quibus  conudebaiur  id  uno 
loco  et pemoctabant  in  alio,    Comp.  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  9. 

^  Iract.  Sanhedr.  f.  Ixxxix.  1,  ap.  Schottgen,  i.  p.  221  ;  comp.  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  492. 
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ranked  as  sabbaths  ;  ^'  and  thus  we  read  in  the  Talmud  that  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  nOD  a^y,  i.e.  the  evening  before  the  passover.*®  It  would  be 
another  thing  if,  as  Dr.  Baur  strives  to  prove,  the  execution  of  criminals,  as  a 
sanguinary  expiation  for  the  people,  belonged  to  the  essential  significance  of 
the  passover,  as  a  feast  of  expiation,  and  hence  the  custom,  noticed  by  the 
Evangelists,  of  liberating  a  prisoner  at  the  feast  had  been  only  the  reverse 
side  to  the  execution  of  another,  presenting  the  same  relation  as  that  between 
the  two  goats  and  the  two  sparrows  in  the  Jewish  offerings  of  atonement  and 
purification.*^ 

It  is  certainly  very  possible  that  the  primitive  Christian  tradition  might  be 
led  even  unhistorically  to  associate  the  last  supper  of  Jesus  with  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  the  day  of  his  death  with  the  feast  of  the  passover.  As  the 
Christian  supper  represented  in  its  form,  the  passover,  and  in  its  import,  the 
death  of  Jesus  :  it  was  natural  enough  to  unite  these  two  points — to  place  the 
execution  of  Jesus  on  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  and  to  regard  his  last 
meal,  at  which  he  was  held  to  have  founded  the  Christian  supper,  as  the 
])aschal  meal.  It  is  true  that  presupposing  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  to 
have  been  an  apostle  and  a  participator  in  the  last  meal  of  Jesus,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  he  could  fall  into  such  a  mistake.  At  least  it  is  not  enough 
to  say,  with  Theile,  that  the  more  the  last  meal  partaken  with  their  roaster 
transcended  all  paschal  meals  in  interest  to  the  disciples,  the  less  would  thetr 
concern  themselves  as  to  the  time  of  it,  whether  it  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  passover,  or  a  day  earlier.^  For  the  first  Evangelist  does  not  leave  this 
undetermined,  but  speaks  expressly  of  a  paschal  meal,  and  to  this  degree  a 
real  participator,  however  long  he  might  write  after  that  evening,  could  not 
possibly  deceive  himself.  Thus  on  the  above  view,  the  supposition  that  the 
first  Evangelist  was  an  eye-witness  must  be  renounced,  and  he  nmst  be  held, 
in  common  with  the  two  intermediate  ones,  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from 
tradition.^3  'f  h^  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  synoptists,  and 
consequently  all  those  writers  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  common  evzii- 
gelical  tradition,  agree  in  such  an  error, ^*  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  the 
observation,  that  just  as  generally  as  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  communities,  in 
which  the  evangelical  tradition  was  originally  formed,  the  Jewish  passover 
was  still  celebrated,  so  generally  must  the  effort  present  itself  to  give  that 
feast  a  Christian  import,  by  referring  it  to  the  death  and  the  last  meal  of 
Jesus. 

But  it  is  equally  easy,  presupposing  the  correctness  of  the  synoptical  deter- 
mination of  time,  to  conceive  how  John  might  be  led  erroneously  to  place  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  his  last  meal  on 
the  previous  evening.  If,  namely,  this  Evangelist  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  legs  of  the  crucified  Christ  were  not  broken,  a  fulfilment  of  the  words 
Not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken^  oo-tovv  ol  (rwrfM.P'qa'tTaL  avr^  (Exod.  xii- 
46)  :  this  supposed  relation  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  paschal 
lamb  might  suggest  to  him  the  idea,  that  at  the  same  time  in  which  the 
paschal  lambs  were  killed,  on  the  afternoon  of  the   14th  of  Nisan,  Jesus 

'^  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  763  f. ;  comp.  755  ;  Liicke,  2,  s.  614. 

2^  Sanhedr.  f.  xliii.  I,  ap.  Schottgen,  ii.  p.  700. 

'*  Ueber  die  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  des  Passabfestes  u.  s.  w.,  TUbinger,  Zcitschrift  f. 
Theol.  1832,  I,  s.  90  ff. 

"  Ut  sup.  s.  167  ff. 

2*  Sieffert,  ut  sup.  s.  144  ff.  ;  Liicke,  s.  628  ff. ;  Theile,  rur  Biogr.  Jesu,  §  31  ;  De  Wette, 
exeg.  Handb.  i,  3,  s.  149  flf.  ;  comp.  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  580  ff.  Anm. 

*^  Fritzsche,  in  Matlh.,  p.  763 ;  Kern,  iiber  den  Urspr.  des  Ev.  Matth.  in  der  Tiih  Zcit- 
schrift, 1834,  2,  s.  98. 
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suffered  on  the  cross  and  gave  up  the  ghost ;  ^^  in  which  case  the  meal  taken 
the  evening  before  was  not  the  paschal  meal.^^ 

Thus  we  can  conceive  a  possible  cause  of  error  on  both  sides,  and  since 
the  internal  difficulty  of  the  synoptical  determination  of  time,  namely,  the 
manifold  violations  of  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  is  in  some  degree  removed 
by  the  observations  above  cited,  and  is  counterpoised  by  the  agreement  of 
three  Evangelists  :  our  only  course  is  to  acknowledge  an  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction between  the  respective  accounts,  without  venturing  a  decision  as  to 
which  is  the  correct  one. 

§    122. 

DIVERGENCIES   IN   RELATION  TO  THE  OCCURRENCES   AT  THE   LAST   MEAL   OF 

JESUS. 

Not  only  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  last  meal  of  Jesus,  but  also  in  re- 
lation to  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  there  is  a  divergency  between  the 
Evangelists.  The  chief  difference  lies  between  the  synoptists  and  the  fourth 
gospel :  but,  on  a  stricter  comparison,  it  is  found  that  only  Matthew  and 
Mark  closely  agree,  and  that  Luke  diverges  from  them  considerably,  though 
on  the  whole  he  is  more  accordant  with  his  predecessors  than  with  his 
successor. 

Besides  the  meal  itself,  the  following  features  are  common  to  all  the 
accounts:  that,  during  the  meal,  the  coming  betrayal  by  Judas  is  spoken  of; 
and  that,  during  or  after  the  meal,  Jesus  predicts  to  Peter  his  denial.  As 
minor  differences  we  may  notice,  that  in  John,  the  mode  of  indicating  the 
traitor  is  another  and  more  precise  than  that  described  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, and  has  a  result  of  which  the  latter  are  ignorant ;  and  that,  further,  in 
the  fourth  gospel  the  meal  is  followed  by  prolonged  farewell  discourses,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  synoptists :  but  the  principal  difference  is,  that  while 
according  to  the  synoptists  Jesus  instituted  the  Lord's  supper  at  this  final  meal, 
in  John  he  instead  of  this  washes  the  disciples*  feet. 

The  three  synoptists  have  in  common  the  instituting  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
together  with  the  announcement  of  the  betrayal,  and  the  denial ;  but  there 
exists  a  divergency  between  the  two  first  and  the  third  as  to  the  order  of 
these  occurrences,  for  in  the  former  the  announcement  of  the  betrayal  stands 
first,  in  the  latter,  the  instituting  of  the  Supper ;  while  the  announcement  of 
Peter's  denial^  in  Luke,  apparently  takes  place  in  the  room  in  which  the  re- 
past had  been  held,  in  the  two  other  Evangelists,  on  the  way  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Again,  Luke  introduces  some  passages  which  the  two  first  Evan- 
gelists either  do  not  give  at  all,  or  not  in  this  connexion  :  the  contention  for 
pre-eminence  and  the  promise  of  the  twelve  thrones,  have  in  their  narratives 
a  totally  different  position  ;  while  what  passes  in  Luke  on  the  subject  of  the 
swords  is  in  them  entirely  wanting. 

In  his  divergency  from  the  two  first  Evangelists,  Luke  makes  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  fourth.  As  John,  in  the  washing  of  the  disciples*  feet,  presents 
a  symbolical  act  having  reference  to  ambitious  contention  for  pre-eminence, 
accompanied  by  discourses  on  humility :  so  Luke  actually  mentions  a  con- 
tention for  pre-eminence,  and  appends  to  it  discourses  not  entirely  without 
affinity  with  those  in  John ;  further,  it  is  in  common  with  John  that  Luke 
makes  the  observations  concerning  the  betrayer  occur  at  the  opening  of  the 

•*  Comp.  Suicer,  thesaur.  2,  s.  6i  t. 

**  Another  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  error  in  the  fourth  gospel  is  given  in  the  Probabilia, 
s«  ICO  ff. ;  comp.  WeUse,  die  evang.  Gesch.  i,  s.  446  f.  Anm. 
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repast,  and  after  a  symbolical  act ;  and  lastly,  that  he  represents  the  announce* 
ment  of  Peter's  denial  as  having  been  delivered  in  the  room  where  the  repast 
had  been  hdd. 

The  greatest  difliiculty  here  naturally  arises  from  the  divergency,  that  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  unanimously  recorded  by  the  synoptists,  is 
wanting  in  John,  who  in  its  stead  relates  a  totally  different  act  df  Jesus, 
namely,  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet    Certainly,  by  those  who,  in  similar 
cases,  throughout  the  whole  previous  course  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  have 
found  a  sufficient  resource  in  the  supposition,  that  it  was  the  object  of  John 
to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  earlier  gospels,  the  present  difficulty  is  sur- 
mounted as  well,  or  as  ill,  as  any  other.     John,  it  is  said,  saw  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper  was  already  narrated  in  the  three  first  Evangelists  in  a 
way  which  fully  agreed  with  his  own  recollection ;  hence  he  held  a  repetition 
of  it  superfluous.^     But  if,  among  the  histories  already  recorded  in  the  three 
first  gospels,  the  fourth  Evangelist  really  intended  to  reproduce  only  those  ia 
the  representation  of  which  he  found  something  to  rectify  or  supply :  why 
does  he  give  another  edition  of  the  history  of  the  miraculous   feeding,  in 
which  he  makes  no  emendation  of  any  consequence,  and  at  the  same  time 
omit  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper?     For  here  the  divergencies  between 
the  synoptists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scene,  and  the  turn  given  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  more  especially  the  circumstance  that  they,  according  to 
his  representation,  erroneously,  make  that  institution  occur  on  the  evening  of 
the  passover,  must  have  appeared  to  him  a  reason  for  furnishing  an  authentic 
account.     In  consideration  of  this  difficulty,  the  position  that  the  author  of 
the  fourth  gospel  was  acquainted  with  the  synoptical  writings,  and  designed  to 
<  omplete  and  rectify  them,  is  now,  indeed,  abandoned  ;  but  it  is  still  main- 
tained that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  common  oral  tradition,  and  supposed 
it  known  to  his  readers  also,  and  on  this  ground,  it  is  alleged,  he  p^assed  over 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  as  a  history  generally  known.*    But  that  it  should 
he  the   object  of  an  evangelical  writing  to   narrate  only  the   less   known, 
omitting  the  known,  is  an  idea  which  cannot   be  consistently  entertained 
Written  records  imply  a  mistrust  of  oral  tradition  ;  they  are  intended  not 
merely  as  a  supplement  to  this,  but  also  as  a  means  of  fixing  and  preserving  it, 
and  hence  the  capital  facts,  being  the  most  spoken  of,  and  therefore  the  most 
exposed  to  misrepresentation,  are  precisely  those  which  written  records  can 
the  least  properly  omit.     Such  a  fact  is  the  founding  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  we  find,  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  New  Testament  accounts,  that 
the  expressions  with  which  Jesus  instituted    it    must  have  early  received 
additions  or  mutilations  ;  consequently,  it  is  the  last  particular  which  John 
should  have  omitted.     But,  it  is  further  said,  the  narrating  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  supper  was  of  no  importance  to  the  object  of  the  fourth  gospel* 
How  so  ?     With  regard  to  its  general  object,  the  convincing  of  its  readers 
xhax/esus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  {xx,  31),  was  it  of  no  importance  to 
communicate  a  scene  in  which  he  appears  as  the  founder  of  a  fuw  covenant^ 
KcuvTf  SiaOrfKrj?  and  in  relation  to  the  special  object  of  the  passage  in  question, 
namely,  the  exhibiting  of  the  love  of  Jesus  as  a  love  which  endured  unto  the 
end  (xiii.  i),  would  it  have  contributed  nothing  to  mention  how  he  offered 
his  body  and  blood  as  meat  and   drink  to  his  followers,  and  thus  realized  his 
words  in  John  vi.  ?     But,  it  is  said,  John  here  as  elsewhere,  only  concerns 
himself  with  the  more  profound  discourses  of  Jesus,  for  which  reason  he 
passes  over  the  inistitution  of  the  Supper,  and  begins  his  narrative  with  the 

'  Paulus,  3,  b,  s.  499 ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  294. 

*  Lucke,  2,  s.  484  f. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  583,  Anm. 

^  OUhausen,  ut  sup. 
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discourse  connected  with  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet^  Nothing,  how- 
ever, but  the  most  obdurate  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  fourth  gospel,  can 
make  this  discourse  on  humility  appear  more  profound  than  what  Jesus  says 
of  the  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  harmonists  should  show  us  in  what  part  of  John's 
narrative,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  he  presupposed  Jesus  to  have  instituted 
the  Supper  at  this  last  meal,  he  can  have  made  the  alleged  omission — that 
they  should  indicate  the  break  at  which  that  incident  may  be  suitably  intro- 
duced. On  looking  into  the  different  commentaries,  there  appears  to  be 
more  than  one  place  excellently  adapted  to  such  an  insertion.  According  to 
Olshausen,  the  end  of  the  13th  chapter,  after  the  announcement  of  Peter's 
denial,  presents  the  interval  in  which  the  institution  of  the  Supper  must  be 
supposed  to  occur ;  herewith  the  repast  closed,  and  the  succeeding  discourses 
from  xiv.  i  were  uttered  by  Jesus  after  the  general  rising  from  table,  and 
while  standing  in  the  chamber.^  But,  here,  it  appears  as  if  Olshausen,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  resting  place  between  xiiL  38  and  xiv.  i,  had  resigned 
himself  to  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  the  words  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,  at 
which  he  makes  Jesus  rise  from  table  and  deliver  the  rest  of  his  discourse 
standing,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  13th  chapter,  whereas  they  do  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  14th.  Jesus  had  been  speaking  of  going  whither 
his  disciples  could  not  follow  him,  and  had  just  rebuked  the  rashness  of  Peter, 
in  volunteering  to  lay  down  life  for  his  sake^  by  the  prediction  of  his  denial : 
here,  at  xiv.  i  ff.,  he  calms  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  whom  this  prediction 
had  disturbed,  exhorting  them  to  faith^  and  directing  their  attention  to  the 
blessed  effects  of  his  departure. — Repelled  by  the  firm  coherence  of  this 
part  of  the  discourse,  other  commentators,  e.g.  Paulus,  retreat  to  xiii.  30, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  institution  of  the  Supper  may  be  the  most  fitly 
introduced  aifter  the  withdrawal  of  Judas,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his 
treachery  into  execution,  since  this  circumstance  might  naturally  excite  in 
Jesus  those  thoughts  concerning  his  death  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  insti- 
tution.^ But  even  rejecting  the  opinion  of  Liicke  and  others,  that  ore  c^A^c, 
when  he  went  out,  should  be  united  to  Xcyci  6  li/o-ovs,  Jesus  said,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  words  of  Jesus  v.  31,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
etc,  and  what  he  says  farther  on  (v.  33)  of  his  speedy  departure,  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  retiring  of  Judas.  For  the  verb  ^£a{civ  in  the 
fourth  gospel  always  signifies  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  is  to  be  led 
by  suffering ;  and  with  the  departure  of  the  apostate  disciple  to  those  who 
brought  suffering  and  death  on  Jesus,  his  glorification  and  his  speedy  death 
were  decided. — The  verses  31-33  being  thus  inseparably  connected  with  v. 
30 ;  the  next  step  is  to  carry  the  institution  of  the  Supper  somewhat  lower, 
and  place  it  where  this  connexion  may  appear  to  cease  :  accordingly,  Liicke 
makes  it  fall  between  v.  33  and  34,  supposing  that  after  Jesus  (v.  31-33)  had 
composed  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  disturbed  and  shocked  by  the  departure 
of  the  traitor,  and  had  prepared  them  for  the  sacred  meal,  he,  at  v.  34  f, 
annexes  to  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  the  new  commandment  of 
love.  But^  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,^  since  at  v.  36  Peter  asks 
Jesus,  in  allusion  to  v.  33,  whither  he  will  go,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Supper 
can  have  been  instituted  after  the  declaration  of  Jesus  v.  33  ;  for  otherwise 
Peter  would  have  interpreted  the  expression  /  go,  vTrayw,  by  the  body  given 
vS^lia  SiSo/i^yov  and  the  blood  shed  al/ui  iK  xuvofjLtyovj  or  in  any  case  would 

*  Sieffeit,  tiber  den  Urspr.,  s.  152. 

*  Bibl.  Comm.  2,  s.  310,  381  f. 

*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  497. 

'  Meyer,  Comm.  uber  den  Job.,  in  loc. 
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rather  have  felt  prompted  to  ask  the  meaning  of  these  latter  expressions.— 
Acknowledging  this,  Neander  retreats  a  verse,  and  inserts  the  Supper  between 
V.  32  and  33 ;  ®  but  he  thus  violently  severs  the  obvious  connexion  between 
the  words  cu^us  So$da'€i,  avrov  shedl  straightivay  glorify  him  in  the  farmer 
verse,  and  the  words  cri  fwcpov  /xeS'  v/iiav  tifjx  yet  a  little  while  I  am  witk  yau 
in  the  latter. — It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  retreat  still  farther  than  Neander, 
or  even  Paulus  :  but  as  from  v.  30  up  to  v.  iS,  the  discourse  turns  uninter- 
ruptedly on  the  traitor,  and  this  discourse  again  is  inseparably  linked  to  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  and  the  explanation  of  that  act,  there  is  no 
place  at  which  the  institution  of  the  Supper  can  be  inserted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter.  Here,  however,  according  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
critics,  it  may  be  inserted  in  a  way  which  perfectly  exonerates  the  author  of 
the  gospel  from  the  reproach  of  misleading  his  reader  by  an  account  which  is 
apparently  continuous,  while  it  nevertheless  passes  over  the  Supper.  For, 
says  this  critic,  from  the  very  commencement  John  does  not  profess  to  nar- 
rate anything  of  the  meal  itself,  or  what  was  concomitant  with  it,  but  only 
what  occurred  after  the  meal ;  inasmuch  as  the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
htiirvov  y€vofjL€vov  is :  a/ter  the  meal  was  ended,  while  the  words  fycijpcnu  U  rov 
SciVfov,  he  riseth  from  supper^  plainly  show  that  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet  was  not  commenced  until  after  the  meal*  But  after  the  washing  of  the 
feet  is  concluded,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  that  he  sat  down  again  (dKav^o-wr  roAir 
V.  12),  consequently  the  meal  was  not  yet  ended  when  he  commenced  that 
act,  and  by  the  words  he  riseth  from  supper^  it  is  meant  that  he  rose  to  wash 
the  disciples'  feet  from  the  yet  unfinished  meal,  or  at  least  after  the  places 
had  been  taken  preparatory  to  the  meal.  Again,  SciWov  ycvoficKov  does  not 
mean  :  after  a  meal  was  ended ^  any  more  than  the  words  tov  *I.  ycyo/icrov  hr 
Brfiavia  (Matt.  xxvi.  6)  mean  :  after  Jesus  had  been  in  Bethany :  as  the  latter 
expression  is  intended  by  Matthew  to  denote  the  time  during  the  residence 
of  Jesus  in  Bethany,  so  the  former  is  intended  by  John  to  denote  the  course 
of  the  meal  itself.^®  Hence  he  thereby  professes  to  inform  us  of  every  re- 
markable occurrence  connected  with  that  meal,  and  in  omitting  to  mention 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  one  of  its  features,  he  incurs 
the  reproach  of  having  given  a  deficient  narrative,  nay  of  having  left  out  pre- 
cisely what  is  most  important. — Instead  of  this  highest  extremity  of  John's 
account,  Kern  has  recently  taken  the  lowest,  and  has  placed  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  after  the  words,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,  xiv.  31  ;  *^  whereby  he 
assigns  to  it  the  improbable  and  indeed  unworthy  position,  of  an  act  only 
occurring  to  Jesus  when  he  is  [)reparing  to  depart. 

Thus,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  why 
John,  if  he  spoke  of  this  last  evening  at  all,  should  have  omitted  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  supper ;  while,  on  descending  to  a  particular  consider- 
ation, there  is  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  no  point  where  it  could  be 
inserted  :  hence  nothing  remains  but  to  conclude  that  he  does  not  mention 
it  because  it  was  unknown  to  him.  But  as  a  means  of  resisting  this  con- 
clusion, theologians,  even  such  as  acknowledge  themselves  unable  to  explain 
the  omission  of  the  institution,  rely  on  the  observation,  that  a  rite  so  univer- 
sally prevalent  in  the  primitive  church  as  was  the  Lord's  supper,  cannot 
possibly  have  been  unknown  to  the  fourth  Evangelist,  whoever  he  may  have 
been.^^    Certainly,  he  knew  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  Christian  rite,  for  this 

*  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  587,  Anm. 

*  Sieffert,  s.  152  ff. 

"^  Comp.  Liicke,  s.  468. 

'*  Die  Hauptihatsachen  der  evang.  Gesch.  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1836,  3,  s.  12. 

'*  ilase,  L.  J.,  §  133  ;  Kern,  Hauptthatsachen,  s.  11  ;  Theile,  zur  Biographie  Jess,  {Ji- 
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may  be  inferred  from  his  6th  chapter,  and  unavoidably  he  must  have  known 
of  it;  it  may,  however,  have  been  unknown  to  him  under  what  circumstances 
Jesus  formally  instituted  this  observance.  The  referring  of  so  revered  an 
usage  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  himself  was  an  object  of  interest  to  this 
Evangelist ;  but  from  unacquaintance  with  the  synoptical  scene,  and  also 
from  a  partiality  for  the  mysterious,  which  led  him  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  expressions  unintelligible  at  the  moment,  and  only  to  be  explained  by 
the  issue,  he  effected  this  purpose,  not  by  making  Jesus  actually  institute  the 
rite,  but  by  attributing  to  him  obscure  expressions  about  the  necessity  of 
eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  bloody  which,  being  rendered  intelligible  only 
by  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  supper  introduced  into  the  church  after  his  death, 
might  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  institution  of  that  rite. 

As  John  omits  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  so  the  synoptists  omit 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet :  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  with  equal 
decision  that  they  were  therefore  ignorant  of  this  incident ;  partly  on  account 
of  its  inferior  importance  and  the  more  fragmentary  character  of  this  part  of 
the  synoptical  narrative  ;  and  partly  because,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
the  contention  for  pre-eminence  in  Luke  v.  24  fT.  has  appeared  to  many  ex- 
positors to  be  connected  with  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  as  the  induce- 
ment to  that  action  on  the  part  of  Jesus. ^^  But  as  regards  this  contention 
for  pre-eminence,  we  have  shown  above,  that  being  unsuited  to  the  tenor  of 
the  scene  before  us,  it  may  owe  its  position  only  to  a  fortuitous  association  of 
ideas  in  the  narrator :  **  while  the  washing  of  the  disciples*  feet,  in  John, 
might  appear  to  be  a  legendary  development  of  a  synoptical  discourse  on 
humility.  In  Matthew  (xx.  26  ff.)  Jesus  admonishes  his  disciples  that  he 
among  them  who  would  be  great  must  be  the  minister  hioKovo^  of  the  others, 
just  as  he  himself  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  SiaKovrjOrjvcUf 
dXXa  hiaKovijacu ;  and  in  Luke  (xxii.  27)  he  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the 
question  :  Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  that  serveth  ? 
Ti<g  yap  fjL€iiiov;  6  di^afcci/Acvos,  rj  6  SiaKoviav ;  and  adds,  but  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  servethy  cya>  hi  €ifu  iv  ftcVcp  v/juov  m  6  SiaKoviov.  Now  it  is  certainly 
probable  that  Jesus  might  see  flt  to  impress  this  lesson  on  the  disciples 
through  the  medium  of  their  senses,  by  an  actual  serving  ^cucovciv  among 
them,  while  they  played  the  part  of  those  sitting  at  meat  (dvafcct/tcvoi) ;  but  it 
is  equally  probable,  since  the  synoptists  are  silent  respecting  such  a  measure, 
that  either  the  legend,  before  it  reached  the  fourth  Evangelist,  or  this  writer 
himself,  spun  the  fact  out  of  the  dictum. ^^  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  above  declaration  came  to  him  as  having  been  uttered  at  the  last 
meal  of  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the  representation  of  Luke ;  for  it  naturally 
resulted  from  the  expressions  avax€i€r6ai  (to  recline  at  meat),  and  htoKovtlv  {to 
serve)y  that  this  symbolizing  of  the  relation  which  they  denote  should  be 
attached  to  a  meal,  and  this  meal  might  on  easily  conceivable  grounds  appear 
to  be  the  most  appropriately  represented  as  the  last. 

According  to  Luke's  representation,  Jesus  on  this  occasion  addresses  the 
disciples  as  those  who  had  continued  with  him  in  his  temptations,  and  as  a 
reward  for  this  fidelity  promises  them  that  they  shall  sit  with  him  at  table  in 
his  kingdom,  and  seated  on  thrones,  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(v.  28-30).  This  appears  incongruous  with  a  scene  in  which  he  had  imme- 
diately before  announced  his  betrayal  by  one  of  the  twelve,  and  in  which  he 

^'  Sieffert,  s.  153 ;  Paulus  and  Olshausen,  in  loc.  For  the  opposite  opinion  comp. 
De  Wette,  i,  i,  s.  222,  i,  2,  s.  107. 

»♦  Vol.  n.  §  83. 

**  The  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  this  anecdote  in  the  Probabilia,  s.  70  f.  is  too  far- 
fetched. 
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immediately  after  predicted  his  denial  by  another  ;  at  a  time,  moreover,  in 
which  the  iemptaiions  wctpao-ftol  properly  so  called,  were  yet  future.  After 
what  we  have  already  observed  in  relation  to  the  entire  character  of  the  scene 
in  Lulce,  we  can  hardly  seek  the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  fragment  of 
a  discourse,  in  anything  else  than  a  fortuitous  association  of  ideas,  in  which 
the  contention  about  rank  among  the  disciples  might  suggest  the  rank  pro- 
mised to  them  by  Jesus,  and  the  discourse  on  sitting  at  table  and  serving, 
the  promise  that  the  disciples  should  sit  at  table  with  Jesus  in  his  messianic 
kingdom.  ^^ 

In  the  succeeding  conversation  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples  figuratively,  that 
now  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  themselves  swords,  so  hostilely  will  they  be 
met  on  all  sides,  but  is  understood  by  them  literally,  and  is  shown  two  swords 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  Concerning  this  passage  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Schleiermacher,  who  is  of  opinion  that  Luke  introduced 
it  here  as  a  prelude  to  Peter's  use  of  the  sword  in  the  ensuing  narrative.*^ 

The  other  divergencies  in  relation  to  the  last  meal  will  come  under  review 
in  the  course  of  the  following  investigations. 

§  123. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE   BETRAYAL   AND   THE   DENIAL. 

In  the  statement  that  Jesus  from  the  beginning  knew  who  would  be  his 
betrayer,  the  fourth  gospel  stands  alone ;  but  all  four  of  the  Evangelists  con- 
cur in  testifying  that  at  his  last  meal  he  predicted  his  betrayal  by  one  of  his 
disciples. 

But  in  the  first  place  there  is  this  difference  :  while  according  to  Matthew 
and  Mark  the  discourse  respecting  the  betrayer  opens  the  scene,  and  in  par- 
ticular precedes  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  21  ff.; 
Mark  xiv.  18  ff.) ;  Luke  represents  Je?us  as  not  speaking  of  the  betrayer  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  meal,  and  the  institution  of  the  commemora- 
tive rite  (xxii.  21  fT.);  and  in  John  what  relates  to  the  betrayer  goes  forward 
during  and  after  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (xiii.  10-30).  The  intrinsi- 
cally trivial  question,  which  Evangelist  is  here  right,  is  extremely  important  to 
theologians,  because  its  decision  involves  the  answer  to  another  question, 
namely,  whether  the  betrayer  also  partook  of  the  ritual  Supper.  It  neither 
appeared  consistent  with  the  idea  of  that  supper  as  a  feast  of  the  most  intimate 
love  and  union,  that  a  virtual  alien  like  Judas  should  participate  in  it,  nor  did 
it  seem  to  accord  with  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Lord,  that  he  should 
have  permitted  an  unworthy  disciple  by  this  participation  to  aggravate  bi> 
guilt.  1  So  undesirable  a  view  of  the  facts  was  believed  to  be  avoided  by 
lollowing  the  arrangement  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  making  the  designation 
of  the  betrayer  precede  the  institution  of  the  Supper :  for  as  it  was  known 
from  John,  that  as  soon  as  Judas  saw  himself  detected  and  exposed,  he  with- 
drew from  the  company,  it  would  thence  appear  that  Jesus  did  not  institute 
the  Supper  until  after  the  retirement  of  the  traitor.*  But  this  expedient  is 
founded  on  nothing  but  an  inadmissible  incorporation  of  the  narrative  of 
John  with  that  of  the  synoptists.  For  the  withdrawal  of  Judas  is  mentioned 
only  by  the  fourth  Evangelist ;  and  he  alone  needs  the  supposition  of  such  a 
circumstance,  because,  according  to  him,   Judas  now  first  entered  into  his 

'•  Comp.  De  Wette,  in  loc. 
*'  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  275. 

*  Olshausen,  2,  s.  380. 

'  Thus  Liicke,  Paulus,  Olshausen. 
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transactions  with  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  and  thus,  in  order  to  come  to  terms 
with  them,  and  obtain  the  requisite  force,  needed  a  somewhat  longer  time. 
In  the  synoptists  there  is  no  trace  of  the  betrayer  having  left  the  company  ; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  in  their  narrative  appears  to  imply  that  Judas, 
first  on  the  general  departure  from  the  room  in  which  the  repast  had  been 
taken,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  garden,  went  to  the  chief  priests,  of 
whom  he  at  once,  the  agreement  having  been  made  beforehand,  received  the 
necessary  force  for  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  Thus  whether  Luke  or  Matthew  be 
right  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scene,  all  the  synoptists  intimate  that  Judas 
did  not  leave  the  company  before  the  general  departure,  and  consequently 
that  he  partook  of  the  ritual  Supper. 

But  also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  pointed  out  his  betrayer,  there 
exists  no  slight  divergency  between  the  Evangelists.  In  Luke  Jesus  only 
makes  the  brief  remark  that  the  hand  of  his  betrayer  is  with  him  on  the  table, 
whereupon  the  disciples  ask  among  themselves,  who  it  can  be  that  is  capable 
of  such  a  deed  ?  In  Matthew  and  Mark  he  says,  first,  that  one  of  those, 
who  are  present  will  betray  him  ;  and  when  the  disciples  individually  ask  him. 
Lord,  is  It  I  ?  he  replies  :  he  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish  ;  until 
at  last,  after  a  woe  has  been  denounced  on  the  traitor,  according  to  Matthew, 
Judas  also  puts  that  question,  and  receives  an  affirmative  answer.  In  John, 
Jesus  alludes  to  the  betrayer  during  and  after  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  in  the  observations,  that  not  all  the  disciples  present  are  clean,  and  that 
on  the  contrary  the  scripture  must  be  fulfilled  :  he  that  eateth  bread  with  nie, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.  Then  he  says  plainly,  that  one  of  them 
will  betray  him ;  the  disciples  look  inquiringly  at  each  other,  wondering  of 
whom  he  speaks,  when  Peter  prompts  John,  who  is  lying  next  to  Jesus,  to  ask 
who  is  the  traitor?  Jesus  replies,  he  to  whom  he  shall  give  a  sop,  which  he 
immediately  does  to  Judas,  with  an  admonition  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his 
project ;  whereupon  Judas  leaves  the  company. 

Here  again  the  harmonists  are  at  once  ready  to  incorporate  the  different 
scenes  with  each  other,  and  render  them  mutually  consistent.  According  to 
them,  Jesus,  on  the  question  of  each  disciple  whether  he  were  the  traitor, 
first  declared  aloud  that  one  of  his  companions  at  table  would  betray  him 
(Matthew) ;  hereupon  John  asked  in  a  whisper  which  of  them  he  meant,  and 
Jesus  also  in  a  whisper  made  the  answer,  he  to  whom  he  should  give  the  sop 
(John) ;  then  Judas,  likewise  in  a  whisper,  asked  whetlier  if  were  he,  and 
Jesus  in  the  same  manner  replied  in  the  affirmative  (Matthew) ;  lastly,  after 
an  admonition  from  Jesus  to  be  speedy,  the  betrayer  left  the  company  (John).^ 
But  that  the  question  and  answer  interchanged  between  Jesus  and  Judas  were 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  Matthew,  who  alone  communicates  them,  gives  no  inti- 
mation, nor  is  this  easily  conceivable  without  presupposing  the  improbable 
circumstance,  that  Judas  reclined  on  the  one  side  of  Jesus,  as  John  did  on 
the  other  :  if,  however,  the  colloquy  were  uttered  aloud,  the  disciples  could  not, 
as  John  narrates,  have  so  strangely  misunderstood  the  words,  what  thou  doest^ 
do  quickly^ — and  the  supposition  of  a  stammering  question  on  the  side  of 
Judas,  and  a  low- toned  answer  from  Jesus,  cannot  be  seriously  held  a  satis- 
factory explanation.'^  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Jesus,  after  having  already  made 
the  declaration  :  he  who  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish  will  betray  me,  would 
for  the  more  precise  indication  of  the  traitor  have  also  given  him  a  sop ;  it  is 
rather  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  but  two  different  modes  of  reporting  the 
same  particular.     But  When  once  this  is  admitted,  as  it  is  by  Paulus  and 

■  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  707. 

*  This  IS  Olshausen's  expedient,  2,  s.  402.     Against  it  see  SieflTert,  s.  148.  f. 
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Olshausen,  so  much  is  already  renounced  either  in  relation  to  the  one  narra- 
tive or  the  other,  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  resort  to  forced  suppositions,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  explicit  answer  which  Matthew 
makes  Jesus  give  to  the  traitor ;  and  it  should  rather  be  allowed  that  we  have 
before  us  two  divergent  accounts,  of  which  the  one  was  not  so  framed  that 
its  deficiencies  might  be  supplied  by  the  other. 

Having,  with  Sieffert  and  Fritzsche,  attained  this  degree  of  insight,  the  only 
remaining  question  is :  to  which  of  the  two  narratives  must  we  give  the  pre- 
ference as  the  original?  Sieffert  has  answered  this  question  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  John  ;  not  merely,  as  he  maintains,  because  he  shares  in  the 
prejudice  which  attributes  to  that  Evangelist  the  character  of  an  eye-witness ; 
but  also  because  his  narrative  is  in  this  part,  by  its  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth- 
fulness, and  the  vividness  of  its  scenes,  advantageously  distinguished  from 
that  of  Matthew,  which  presents  no  indications  of  an  autoptical  origin.  For 
example,  while  John  is  able  to  describe  with  the  utmost  minuteness  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  indicated  his  betrayer  :  the  narrative  of  the  first  gospel  is 
such  as  to  induce  the  conjecture  that  its  author  had  only  received  the  general 
information,  that  Jesus  had  personally  indicated  his  betrayer.*  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  direct  answer  which  Jesus  gives  to  Judas  in  Mat- 
thew (v.  25)  has  entirely  the  appearance  of  having  been  framed,  without 
much  fertility  of  imagination,  to  accord  with  the  above  general  information ; 
and  in  so  far  it  must  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  more  indirect,  and  there- 
fore more  probable  mode  of  indicating  the  traitor,  in  John.  But  in  relation 
to  another  feature,  the  result  of  the  comparison  is  different.  In  the  two  first 
Evangelists  Jesus  says  :  he  who  has  dipped  or  who  dippeth  with  me,  o  i/xpaijfa^ 
or  IfiPairroiJitvo^  /xct'  c/xov  :  in  John,  he  to  whom  J  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  havi 
dipped  it,  w  cyo)  ^dij/as  to  ipto/jiLov  cTrtSakra) ;  a  difference  in  which  the  greater 
preciseness  of  the  indication,  and  consequently  the  inferior  probability,  is  on 
the  side  of  the  fourth  gospel.  In  Luke,  Jesus  designates  the  traitor  merely 
as  one  of  those  who  are  sitting  at  meat  with  him  ;  and  as  regards  the  expres- 
sion 6  ifipdipa^  K.  T.  X.  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  interpretation  given  of  it  by 
Kuinol  and  Henneberg,*  who  suppose  it  to  mean  one  of  the  party  at  table, 
leaving  it  uncertain  which,  is  not  so  mistaken  as  Olshausen  represents  it  to  be. 
For,  first,  to  the  question  of  the  several  disciples,  is  it  I  ?  Jesus  might  see  fit 
to  return  an  evasive  answer ;  and  secondly,  the  above  answer,  as  Kuinol  has 
correctly  remarked,  stands  in  the  relation  of  an  appropriate  climax  to  the 
previous  declaration  :  one  of  you  shall  betray  me  (v.  21),  since  it  presents  that 
aggravating  circumstance  of  the  betrayal,  fellowship  at  table.  Even  if  the 
authors  of  the  two  first  gospels  understood  the  expression  in  question  to  im- 
ply, that  Judas  in  particular  dipped  his  hand  in  the  dish  with  Jesus,  and 
hence  supposed  this  second  declaration  to  have  indicated  him  personally : 
still  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  and  the  words  cTs  Ik  twv  Sctf&ica,  one  of  the 
twelve,  which  in  Mark  precede  o  €fjLpairr6fjL€v<y:y  show  that  originally  the  second 
expression  was  merely  an  amplification  of  the  former,  though  from  the  wish 
to  have  a  thoroughly  unequivocal  designation  of  the  betrayer  on  the  part  of 
Jesus,  it  was  early  interpreted  in  the  other  more  special  sense.  When,  however, 
a  legendary  exaggeration  of  the  preciseness  of  the  indication  is  once  admitted, 
the  manner  in  which  the  fourth  gospel  describes  that  indication  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  series  of  progressive  representations,  and  according  to  Sieffert, 
it  must  have  been  the  original  from  which  all  the  rest  ^oceeded.  But  if  we 
beforehand  renounce  the  affirmative  reply  to  Judas,  <rv  cTras,  t^cu  hast  said, 

*  Ut  sup.  s.  147  AT. 

'  Comm.  liber  die  Gesch.  des  Leidens  uod  Todes  Jesa,  in  loc 
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in  Matthew,  the  mode  of  designation  in  John  is  the  most  definite  of  all ;  for 
the  intimation  :  one  of  my  companions  at  table,  is  comparatively  indefinite, 
and  even  the  expression  :  he  who  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,  is  a  less  direct 
sign  of  the  traitor,  than  if  Jesus  had  himself  dipped  the  morsel  and  presented 
it  to  him.  Now  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  legend,  if  Jesus  really  gave 
the  more  precise  designation,  to  lose  its  hold  of  this,  and  substitute  one  less 
precise,  so  as  to  diminish  the  miracle  of  the  foreknowledge  exhibited  by 
Jesus?  Assuredly  not ;  but  rather  the  very  reverse  holds  true.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  Matthew,  together  with  the  un historically  precise,  has  yet  at 
the  same  time  preserved  the  historically  less  precise ;  whereas  John  has  en- 
tirely lost  the  latter  and  has  retained  only  the  former. 

After  thus  renouncing  what  is  narrated  of  a  personal  designation  of  the 
traitor  by  Jesus,  as  composed  post  eventum^  there  yet  remains  to  us  the  general 
precognition  and  prediction  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  that  one  of  his  disciples 
and  companions  at  table  would  betray  him.  But  even  this  is  attended  with 
tiifificulties.  That  Jesus  received  any  external  notification  of  treason  brooding 
against  him  in  the  circle  of  his  confidential  friends,  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  gospels :  he  appears  to  have  gathered  this  feature  of  his  destiny  also  out 
of  the  scriptures  alone.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  by  his  approaching 
betrayal  the  scripture  will  be  fulfilled  (John  xiil  18,  xvii.  12;  comp.  Matt. 
xxvi.  24  parall.),  and  in  the  fourth  gospel  (xiii.  18),  he  cites  as  this  scripture^ 
ypa<f>Yj,  the  words :  Jfe  that  eateth  bread  with  me^  hath  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me,  6  rpiayuiv  ficr  ifwv  tov  aprov  CTnJpcv  cir  c/xc  t^v  irripvav  avrou,  from 
Ps.  xli.  10.  This  passage  in  the  Psalms  refers  either  to  the  well-known  per- 
fidious friends  of  David,  Ahithophel  and  Mephibosheth,  or,  if  the  Psalm  be 
not  the  composition  of  David,  to  some  unknown  individuals  who  stood  in  a 
himilar  relation  to  the  poet.^  There  is  so  little  trace  of  a  messianic  signifi- 
cance, that  even  Tholuck  and  Olshausen  acknowledge  the  above  to  be  the 
original  sense.  But  according  to  the  latter,  in  the  fate  of  David  was  imaged 
that  of  the  Messiah ;  according  to  the  former,  David  himself,  under  a  divine 
impulse  often  used  expressions  concerning  himself,  which  contained  special 
allusions  to  the  fate  of  Jesus.  When,  however,  Tholuck  adds :  David  him- 
self, under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  did  not  always  comprehend  this  more 
profound  sense  of  his  expressions  ]  what  is  this  but  a  confession  that  by  the 
interpretation  of  such  passages  as  relating  to  Christ  there  is  given  to  them 
another  sense  than  that  in  which  their  author  originally  intended  them  ? 
Now  that  Jesus  deduced  from  this  passage  of  the  41st  Psalm,  that  it  would 
be  his  lot  to  be  betrayed  by  a  friend,  in  the  way  of  natural  reflection,  is  the 
more  inconceivable,  because  there  is  no  indication  to  be  discovered  that  this 
Psalm  was  interpreted  messianically  among  the  Jews  :  while  that  such  an 
interpretation  was  a  result  of  the  divine  knowledge  in  Jesus  is  impossible, 
because  it  is  a  false  interpretation.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
passage  in  question  was  applied  to  the  treachery  of  Judas  only  after  the  issue. 
It  is  necessary  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  consternation  which  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  must  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  his  first  adherents,  and  the  solici- 
tous industry  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  comprehend  this  catastrophe  ; 
and  to  remember  that  to  a  mind  of  Jewish  culture,  to  comprehend  a  fact  or 
doctrine  was  not  to  reconcile  it  with  consciousness  and  reason,  but  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  scripture.  In  seeking  such  a  result,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians found  predicted  in  the  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  the  death 
of  the  Messiah,  but  also  his  falling  by  means  of  the  perfidy  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  even  the  subsequent  fate  and  end  of  this  traitor  (Matt,  xxvii.  9  f.  ; 

7  Sec  Dc  Weltc,  in  loc. 
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Acts  i.  20) ;  and  as  the  most  striking  Old  Testament  authority  for  the  betrayal, 
there  presented  itself  the  above  passage  from  Ps.  xli.,  where  the  author  com- 
plains of  maltreatment  from  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  These  voacbers 
from  the  Old  Testament  might  be  introduced  by  the  writers  of  the  evangelical 
history  either  as  reflections  from  themselves  or  others  by  way  of  appendix  to 
their  narrative  of  the  result,  as  is  done  by  the  authors  of  the  first  gospel  and 
the  Acts,  where  they  relate  the  end  of  Judas :  or,  what  would  be  more  im- 
pressive, they  might  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  before  the 
issue,  as  is  done  by  the  author  of.  the  fourth  gospel  in  the  present  instance. 
The  Psalmist  had  meant  by  *Pn?  ^3^  one  who  generally  was  accustomed  10 
eat  bread  with  him  :  but  this  expression  might  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  designation  of  one  in  the  cut  of  eating  bread  with  the  subject  of  the 
orophecy :  and  hence  it  seemed  appropriate  to  choose  as  the  scene  for  the 
<lelivery  of  the  prediction,  a  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples^  and  for  the  sake 
of  proximity  to  the  end  of  Jesus  to  make  this  meal  the  last.  For  the  rest,  the 
l)recise  words  of  the  psalm  were  not  adhered  to,  for  instead  of  o  rp^yta^  fur 
^fiov  Tov  apTov,  he  who  eateth  bread  with  me,  was  substituted  either  the 
synonymous  phrase  /icr'  c/tiov  cm  r^  rpairiCu^,  with  me  on  the  tcMe^  as  in 
Luke ;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  representation  of  the  synoptists  that  this 
last  was  a  paschal  meal,  an  allusion  to  the  particular  sauce  used  on  that  occa- 
sion :  o  €fjipairr6fi€vo^  firr  ifxov  eis  ro  rpvpXCovj  he  who  dippeth  with  me  in  the 
dishy  as  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  This,  at  first  entirely  synonymous  with  the 
expression  o  rpwyiov  k.  r.  A.,  as  a  designation  of  some  one  of  his  comp>anioDS 
at  table,  was  soon,  from  the  desire  for  a  personal  designation,  misconstrued 
to  mean  that  Judas  accidentally  dipped  his  hand  into  the  dish  at  the  same 
moment  with  Jesus,  and  at  length  the  morsel  dipped  into  the  dish  by  Judas 
at  the  same  time  with  Jesus,  was  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  converted  into  the 
sop  presented  by  Jesus  to  his  betrayer. 

There  are  other  parts  also  of  this  scene  in  John,  which,  instead  of  having 
a  natural  character,  as  Sieffert  maintains,  must  rather  be  pronounced  artificial 
i'he  manner  in  which  Peter  has  to  use  the  intervention  of  the  disciple  leaning 
on  Jesus'  bosom,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  latter  a  more  definite  intimation 
concerning  the  betrayer,  besides  being  foreign  to  the  synoptists,  belongs  to 
that  unhistorical  colouring  which,  as  we  have  above  shown,  the  fourth  gospel 
gives  to  the  relation  of  the  two  apostles.  Moreover,  to  disguise  an  indication 
of  Judas  in  the  evil  character  of  the  traitor,  beneath  an  action  of  friendliness, 
as  that  of  giving  him  the  sop,  must  retain  something  untruthful  and  revolting, 
whatever  may  be  imagined  of  objects  which  Jesus  might  have  in  view,  such 
as  the  touching  of  the  traitor  with  compunction  even  at  that  hour.  Lastly, 
the  address,  IVhat  thou  doest,  do  quickly ,  after  all  that  can  be  done  to  soften 
it,^  is  still  harsh, — a  kind  of  braving  of  the  impending  catastrophe;  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  refinements  in  order  to  justify  these  words  as  spoken  by 
Jesus,  I  prefer  agreeing  with  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  who  sees  in  them 
ihe  effort  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  to  improve  on  the  ordinary  representation, 
according  to  which  Jesus  foreknew  the  betrayal  and  refrained  from  pre- 
venting it,  by  making  him  even  challenge  the  traitor  to  expedite  his  under- 
taking.^ 

Besides  the  betrayal,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  denial  by  Peter. 
and  to  have  fixed  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence,  declaring  that  before  the 
cock  should  crow  (Mark  says  twice)  on  the  following  morning,  Peter  would 

*  Vid.  Liicke  and  Tholuck,  in  loc 

®  P.  62  :  reliqui  quidem  narrant  evangdista  servatorem  scivisse  proditioms  censiltum^  aec 
impcdivisse  ;  ipsum  vera  excit&sse  Judam  ad prodiiionem  nemo  eorutn  dicit^  tuque  eotivenU  hcc 
Jesu, 
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deny  him  thrice  (Matt  xxvi.  33  if.  paralL):  which  prediction,  according  to  the 
gospels,  was  exactly  accomplished.  It  is  here  observed  on  the  side  of 
Rationalism,  that  the  extension  of  the  prophetic  gifl  to  the  cognizance  of 
such  merely  accessory  circumstances  as  the  crowing  of  cocks,  must  excite 
astonishment ;  as  also  that  Jesus,  instead  of  warning,  predicts  the  result  as 
inevitable  :  ^^  a  feature  which  calls  to  mind  the  Fate  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  in 
which  a  man,  in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  avoid  what  the  oracle  has  predicted 
of  him,  nevertheless  fulfils  its  inexorable  decree.  Paulus  will  not  admit 
either  ov  f^ujiyi^€i  cn/jfupov  dXcicraip,  or  diropvcur^at,  or  rpU,  to  have  been  spoken 
in  their  strict  verbal  signification,  but  gives  to  the  entire  speech  of  Jesus  only 
this  indecisive  and  problematical  sense :  so  easily  to  be  shaken  is  the  imagined 
firmness  of  this  disciple,  that  between  the  present  moment  and  the  early 
morning,  events  may  arise  which  would  cause  him  more  than  once  to  stumble 
and  be  unfaithful  to  his  master.  But  this  is  not  the  right  mode  of  removing 
the  difficulty  of  the  evangelical  narrative.  The  words  attributed  to  Jesus  so 
closely  agree  with  the  subsequent  event,  that  the  idea  of  a  merely  fortuitous 
coincidence  is  not  to  be  here  entertained.  Occurring  as  they  do  in  a  tissue  of 
prophecies  post  eventum^  we  must  rather  suppose  that  after  Peter  had  really 
denied  Jesus  more  than  once  during  that  night,  the  announcement  of  such  a 
result  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  with  the  common  marking  of  time  by 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,^^  and  the  reduction  of  the  instances  of  denial  to 
three.  That  this  determination  of  time  and  number  was  permanent  in  the 
evangelical  tradition  (except  that  Mark,  doubtless  arbitrarily,  for  the  sake  of 
balancing  the  thrice  denying  by  another  number,  speaks  of  the  twice  crowing 
of  the  cock),  appears  to  be  explained  without  any  great  difficulty  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  expressions  early  chosen,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
be  retained  in  the  memory. 

Just  as  little  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  prophecy  has  the  announcement 
of  Jesus  to  the  rest  of  his  disciples  that  they  will  all  of  them  be  offended 
because  of  him  in  the  coming  night,  that  they  will  forsake  him  and  disperse 
(Matt  xxvi.  31  paralL,  comp.  John  xvi.  32);  especially  as  the  Evangelists 
themselves,  in  the  words  :  For  it  is  written^  1  will  smite  the  shepherd^  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shc^ll  be  scattered  abroad^  point  out  to  us  the  Old  Testament 
passage  (Zech.  xiii.  7),  which,  first  sought  out  by  the  adherents  of  Jesus  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  difficulties  as  to  the  death  of  their  master,  and 
the  melancholy  consequences  which  immediately  ensued,  was  soon  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  a  prophecy  of  these  consequences. 

§  124. 

THE   INSTITUTION   OF  THE   LORD'S   SUPPER. 

It  was  at  the  last  meal,  according  to  the  synoptists,  with  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  also  agrees  (i  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.),  that  Jesus  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  wine  which,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  paschal  feast,^  he,  as  head  of 
the  family,  had  to  distribute  among  his  disciples,  a  relation  to  his  speedily 
approaching  death.  During  the  repast,  we  are  told,  he  took  bread,  and  after 
giving  thanks,  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples  with  the  declaration  :  This 
is  my  body,  rovro  iari  ro  (ro>/Aa  fiou,  to  which  Paul  and  Luke  add  :  which  is 
given  or  broken  for  you ^  ro  vircp  viimv  3i8o/Acvov  or  kXw/xcvof  ;  in  like  manner, 

"•  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  538.     L.  J.  i,  b,  s.  192.     Hase,  L.  J.,  §  137. 
^*  Comp.  Lightfoot  and  Paulus,  in  loc 
^  Comp.  on  this  subject  especially,  Lightfoot,  hone,  p.  474 ff.,  and  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb. 

3.^8.511  ff: 
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according  to  Paul  and  Luke  after  siipper,  he  presented  to  them  a  cup  of  wine 
with  the  words  :  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament^  tovto  hm,  to  alfui  /Aoe, 
TO  Tf^  Kaivrjs  SiaSrJKTf^j  or,  according  to  Paul  and  Luke  :  M^  new  testament  in 
my  bloody  which  is  shed  for  many^  ox  for  you  ^  iccuv^  Sia^ici;  h^  t^J  aiftari /kto,  to 
ircpl  ?roXAo>v,  or  vn\p  v/iwv,  lKyyv6\k€vov^  to  which  Matthew  adds  :  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sinsy  CIS  a<f>€(Tiv  afkopTiwv^  and  Paul,  what  he  and  Luke  previously  give 
in  reference  to  the  bread  :  Do  this^  tovto  irouiT€  (Paul,  with  the  wine,  as  0ft 
as  ye  drink  it^  oo-aKt?  av  ttiVi/tc),  in  remembrance  of  me,  cis  t^  ^M^  iydfunftnr. 

The  controversy  between  the  different  confessions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words, — whether  they  signify  a  transmutation  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  a  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
with  and  beneath  those  elements,  or  lastly,  the  symbolizing  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  bread  and  wine, — may  be  pronounced  obsolete,  and  ought 
not  to  be  any  longer  pursued,  at  least  exegetically,  because  it  is  founded  on  a 
misplaced  distinction.  It  is  only  when  transmitted  to  a  modem  age,  and  to 
the  occidental  mind,  in  which  the  forms  of  thought  are  more  abstract,  that 
what  the  ancient  oriental  understood  by  the  words,  tovto  coti,  divides  itsdf 
into  the  above  variety  of  possible  significations ;  and  if  we  would  obtain  a 
correct  conception  of  the  idea  which  originally  suggested  the  expression,  wc 
must  cease  to  discriminate  thus.  To  explain  the  words  in  question  as  imply- 
ing a  transmutation  of  the  substance,  is  to  go  too  far,  and  to  be  too  definite ; 
to  understand  them  of  an  existence  cum  et  sub  specie,  etc,  is  too  much  of  a  re- 
finement ;  while  to  translate  them  :  this  signifies,  is  too  limited  and  meagre 
an  interpretation.  To  the  writers  of  our  gospels,  the  bread  in  the  commemo- 
rative supper  was  the  body  of  Christ :  but  had  they  been  asked,  whether  the 
bread  were  transmuted,  they  would  have  denied  it ;  had  they  been  spoken  to 
of  a  partaking  of  the  body  with  and  under  the  form  of  bread,  they  would  not 
have  understood  it ;  had  it  been  inferred  that  consequently  the  bread  merely 
signified  the  body,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied. 

Thus  to  dispute  farther  on  this  point  is  a  fruitless  labour  :  it  is  a  more 
interesting  question,  whether  Jesus  merely  intended  this  peculiarly  significant 
distribution  of  bread  and  wine  as  a  parting  demonstration  of  attachment  to 
his  disciples,  or  whether  he  designed  that  it  should  be  celebrated  by  his 
disciples  in  memory  of  him  after  his  departure.  If  we  had  only  the  account 
of  the  two  first  Evangelists, — this  is  admitted  even  by  orthodox  theologians,*— 
there  would  be  no  solid  ground  for  the  latter  supposition ;  but  the  words.  Do 
this  in  rememberance  of  me,  which  are  added  by  Paul  and  Luke,  appear  deci- 
sive of  the  fact  that  Jesus  purposed  the  founding  of  a  commemorative  meal, 
which,  according  to  Paul,  the  Christians  were  to  celebrate,  until  he  should  come, 
a-xpts  ov  av  cKOri.  Concerning  this  very  addition,  however,  it  has  been  of  late 
conjectured  that  it  may  not  have  been  originally  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  that  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  primitive  church,  the  presiding 
member  of  the  community,  in  distributing  the  elements,  may  have  exhorted 
the  rest  to  continue  the  repetition  of  this  meal  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and 
that  from  this  primitive  Christian  ritual  the  above  words  were  added  to  the 
address  of  Jesus.^  This  conjecture  should  not  be  opposed  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  such  as  that  of  Olshausen,  who 
infers  from  the  words,  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  irapikafiov  airo  rov  Kvplov, 
that  he  here  delivers  an  immediate  revelation  from  Christ,  nay,  that  Christ 
himself  speaks  through  him  :  since,  as  even  Siiskind  has  admitted,  and  as 

'  Siiskind,  in  the  treatise :  Hat  Jesus  das  Abendmahl  als  einen  mnemonischen  RitQs 
angeordnet?  in  his  Magazin  ii,  s.  I  ff. 
*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb,  3,  b,  s.  527. 
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Schulz  has  recently  shown  in  the  most  convincing  manner,*  the  phrase 
'rapaXafipdv€iv  diro  rivo9  cannot  signify  an  immediate  reception,  but  only  a 
mediate  transmission  from  the  individual  specified.  If,  however,  Paul  had 
not  that  addition  from  Jesus  himself,  still  Siiskind  thinks  himself  able  to  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  communicated,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  an  apostle, 
and  is  of  opinion,  in  the  manner  of  his  school,  that  by  a  series  of  abstract 
distinctions,  he  can  define  certain  boundary  lines  which  must  in  this  case 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  an  unhistorical  tradition.  But  the  severe  attention  to 
evidence  which  characterizes  our  own  day,  ought  not  to  be  expected  from 
an  infant  religious  society,  between  the  distant  portions  of  which  there  was 
not  yet  any  organized  connexion,  or  for  the  most  part  any  other  than  oral 
communication.  On  thie  other  hand,  however,  we  must  not  be  induced  to 
r^ard  the  words  tovto  iroi€iT€  k.  t.  X.  as  a  later  addition  to  the  address  of 
Jesus,  on  false  grounds,  such  as,  that  it  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the 
humility  of  Jesus  to  found  a  rite  in  remembrance  of  himself ;  *  nor  must  we 
rate  too  highly  the  silence  of  the  two  first  Evangelists,  in  opposition  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul 

Perhaps  this  point  may  be  decided  by  means  of  another  more  general 
question,  namely,  what  led  Jesus  to  make  this  peculiarly  significant  distribu- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  among  his  disciples  ?  Orthodox  theologians  seek  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the  person  of  Jesus,  as  divine,  all  progress, 
and  especially  a  gradual  or  sudden  origination  of  plans  and  resolutions  not 
{Nreviously  present  in  his  mind  :  hence,  according  to  them,  there  lay  in  Jesus 
|rom  the  beginning,  together  with  the  foreknowledge  of  his  destiny,  and  his 
entire  plan,  the  design  to  institute  this  supper,  as  a  commemorative  rite  to  be 
observed  by  his  church ;  and  this  opinion  may  at  least  appeal  for  support,  to 
the  allusions  implying  that  he  already  contemplated  the  institution  a  year  be- 
forehand, attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

This  is  certainly  an  insecure  support,  for,  as  a  previous  enquiry  has  shown, 
those  allusions,  totally  unintelligible  before  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  can- 
not have  proceeded  from  Jesus,  but  only  from  the  Evangelist®  Further,  as, 
viewing  the  subject  generally,  it  appeared  to  annul  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  in  Jesus,  to  suppose  that  all  lay  foreseen  and  prepared  in  him  from  the 
first,  or  at  least  from  the  commencement  of  his  mature  age  ;  Rationalism  has 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  idea  of  the  symbolical  act  and  words  in 
question  did  not  arise  in  Jesus  until  the  last  evening.  According  to  this  view, 
at  the  sight  of  the  broken  bread  and  the  outpoured  wine,  Jesus  had  a  fore- 
boding of  his  near  and  violent  death  ;  he  saw  in  the  former  an  image  of  his 
body  which  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  blood  which  was 
to  be  shed  ;  and  this  momentary  impression  was  communicated  by  him  to  his 
disciples.''  But  such  a  tragical  impression  could  only  be  felt  by  Jesus  if  he 
contemplated  his  death  as  a  near  event  That  he  did  so  with  a  greater  dis- 
tinctness at  the  last  meal,  is  thought  to  be  proved  by  the  assurance  which, 
according  to  all  the  synoptists,  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  that  he  would  no  more 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  he  drank  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father ;  whence,  as  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a  vow  of  abstinence  on 
his  part,  he  must  have  foreseen  that  his  end  would  arrive  within  the  next  few 
days.  If,  however,  we  observe  how  in  Luke  this  assurance  in  relation  to  the 
wine  is  preceded  by  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  he  will  no  more  eat  the 
passover  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  appears  probable  that 

^  Ueber  dai  Abend  mahl,  s.  217  E 

^  Kaiser,  bibl  Theol.  2,  a,  s.  39 ;  Stephani,  das  h.  Abendmahl,  s.  61. 

•  Vol.  II.  §  81. 

7  Paultts,  ut  sup.  s.  519  flf. ;  Kaiser,  ut  sup.  s.  37  ff. 
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originally  the  fruit  of  the  vine  also  was  understood  not  as  wine  in  general,  but 
as  specially  the  beverage  of  the  passover ;  of  which  a  trace  may  perhaps  be 
discovered  in  the  expression  of  Matthew  and  Mark — this  fruit  of  the  vine, 
rovTov  rov  yewrjfiaTo^  rrj^  afnirikov.  Meals  in  the  messianic  kingdom  were,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  often  spoken  of  by  Jesus,  and  he  may 
have  expected  that  in  that  kingdom  the  Passover  would  be  observed  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  When  therefore  he  declares  that  he  will  no  more  partake 
of  this  meal  in  the  present  age,  amv^  but  only  in  the  future ;  first,  this  does 
not  apply  to  eating  and  drinking  in  general,  and  hence  does  not  mean  that 
his  sojourn  in  this  pre-messianic  world  was  to  have  an  end  within  the  next 
few  days,  but  only  within  the  space  of  a  year  ;  nor,  secondly,  does  it  neces- 
sarily involve  the  idea  that  this  change  was  to  be  introduced  by  his  death,  for 
he  might  even  yet  expect  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  commence 
during  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  to  deny  every  presentiment  of  his  end  on  the  pwirt  of  Jesus  in 
these  last  days  of  his  life,  is  on  the  one  hand,  not  warranted  by  our  previous 
examination  ;  and  on  the  other,  would  compel  us  to  doubt  the  institution  of 
the  ritual  Supper  by  Jesus,  which  we  can  hardly  do  in  opposition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul.  It  is  moreover  easily  conceivable,  that  the  continoally 
increasing  involvement  of  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  might  at  length 
bring  to  Jesus  the  conviction  that  his  death  was  inevitable,  and  that  in  a 
moment  of  emotion  he  might  even  fix  the  'next  passover  as  the  term  whidi 
he  should  not  survive.  Thus  each  of  the  supposed  cases  appears  possible : 
either  that,  owing  to  a  thought  suggested  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  moment, 
at  the  last  passover  which  he  celebrated  with  his  disciples,  he  made  bread  and 
wine  the  symbols  of  his  body  which  was  to  be  slain  and  his  blood  which  was 
to  be  shed  ;  or  that  for  some  time  previously  he  had  embraced  the  design  01' 
bequeathing  such  a  commemorative  meal  to  his  adherents,  in  which  case  be 
may  very  probably  have  uttered  the  words  preserved  by  Paul  and  Luke.  But 
before  this  intimation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  duly  appropriated  by  the 
disciples,  and  received  into  their  conviction,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  actual 
( atastrophe,  for  which,  therefore,  they  might  be  regarded  as  wholly  unpie- 
l)ared. 


CHAPTER   III. 

RETIREMENT  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES,  ARREST,  TRIAL, 
CONDEMNATION  AND  CRUCIFIXION  OF  JESUS. 


AGONY   OF  JESUS   IN  THE  GARDEN. 

According  to  the  synoptical  narratives,  Jesus,  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal  and  the  singing  of  the  Hallel^  it  being  his  habit  during 
this  feast  time  to  spend  the  night  out  of  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxi.  17 ;  Luke 

.  xxii.  39),  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  into  a  garden  xvipiov  (in  John,  inprt^) 
called  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  30,  36  parall).  John,  who  gives  the  addi- 
tional particular  that  the  garden  lay  over  the  brook  Kedron,  does  not  repre- 
sent him  as  departing  thither  until  after  a  long  series  of  valedictory  discourses 
(xiv.-xvii.),  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  again.  While  John 
makes  the  arrest  of  Jesus  follow  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  the 
garden,  the  synoptists  insert  between  the  two  that  scene  which  is  usually 
designated  the  agony  of  Jesus. 

Their  accounts  of  this  scene  are  not  in  unison.  According  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  Jesus  takes  with  him  his  three  most  confidential  disciples,  Peter  and 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  leaving  the  rest  behind,  is  seized  with  fearful n ess  and 
trembling,  tells  the  three  disciples  that  he  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  and 
admonishing  them  to  remain  wakeful  in  the  mean  time,  removes  to  a  dis- 
tance from  them  also,  that  he  may  offer  a  prayer  for  himself,  in  which,  with 

-  his  face  bent  to  the  earth,  he  entreats  that  the  cup  of  suffering  may  pass 
from  him,  but  still  resigns  all  to  the  will  of  his  Father.  When  he  returns  to 
the  disciples,  he  finds  them  sleeping,  again  admonishes  them  to  watchfulness, 
then  removes  from  them  a  second  time,  and  repeats  the  former  prayer,  after 
which  he  once  more  finds  his  disciples  asleep.  For  the  third  time  he  retires 
to  repeat  the  prayer,  and  returning,  for  the  third  time  finds  the  disciples 
sleeping,  but  now  awakes  them,,  in  order  to  meet  the  coming  betrayer.  Of 
the  number  three,  which  thus  doubly  figures  in  the  narrative  of  the  two  first 
Evangelists,  Luke  says  nothing ;  according  to  him,  Jesus  retires  from  all  the 
disciples,  after  admonishing  them  to  watch,  for  the  distance  of  about  a  stone's 
cast,  and  prays  kneeling,  once  only,  but  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
other  gospels,  then  returns  to  the  disciples  and  awakes  them,  because  Judas 
is  approaching  with  the  multitude.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  in  his 
single  scene  of  prayer,  has  two  circumstances  which  are  foreign  to  the  other 
narrators,  namely,  that  while  Jesus  was  yet  praying,  and  immediately  before 
the  most  violent  mental  struggle,  an  angel  appeared  to  strengthen  him,  and 
that  during  the  agony  dycDvux  which  ensued,  the  sweat  of  Jesus  was  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  biood  falling  to  the  ground. 
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From  the  earliest  times  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block,  because  Jesus  therein  appears  to  betray  a  weakness  and  fear  of  death 
which  might  be  considered  unworthy  of  him.  Celsus  and  Julian,  doubtless 
having  in  their  minds  the  great  examples  of  a  dying  Socrates  and  other 
heathen  sages,  expressed  contempt  for  the  fear  of  death  exhibited  by  Jesus;* 
Vanini  boldly  extolled  his  own  demeanour  in  the  face  of  execution  as  superior 
to  that  of  Jesus ;  ^  and  in  the  Evangelium  Nicodemiy  Satan  concludes  from 
this  scene  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man.^  The  supposition  resorted  to  in  thk 
apocryphal  book,  that  the  trouble  of  Jesus  was  only  assumed  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  devil  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him,*  is  but  a  confession  of 
inability  to  reconcile  a  real  truth  of  that  kind  with  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  Heoce 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ; 
the  sorrowfulness  and  the  prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  cup  having  been 
ascribed  to  the  human  nature,  the  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  to  the 
divine.*  As  however,  in  the  first  place,  this  appeared  to  introduce  an  in- 
admissible division  in  the  nature  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  a 
fear  experienced  by  his  human  nature  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  bodily 
sufferings  appeared  unworthy  of  him  :  his  consternation  was  represented  as 
being  of  a  spiritual  and  sympathetic  character — as  arising  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  Judas,  the  danger  which  threatened  his  disciples,  and  the  fate  whidi 
was  impending  over  his  nation.*  The  effort  to  free  the  sorrow  of  Jesus  from 
all  reference  to  physical  suffering,  or  to  his  own  person,  attained  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  ecclesiastical  tenet,  that  Jesus  by  substitution  was  burthened  with 
the  guilt  of  all  mankind,  and  vicariously  endured  the  wrath  of  God  against 
that  guilt.''  Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  devil  himself  wrestled  with 
Jesus.® 

But  such  a  cause  for  the  trouble  of  Jesus  is  not  found  in  the  text ;  on  the 
contrary,  here  as  elsewhere  (Matt.  xx.  22  f.  paralL),  the  cup  vo-rqpiov  for  the 
removal  of  which  Jesus  prays,  must  be  understood  of  his  own  bodily  suffer- 
ings and  death.  Moreover,  the  above  ecclesiastical  opinion  is  founded  on  an 
unscriptural  conception  of  the  vicarious  office  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  the  conception  of  the  synoptists,  the  suffering  of  Jesus  is  a  vicarious  one 
for  the  sins  of  many ;  but  the  substitution  consists,  according  to  them,  not  in 

*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  24  :  Xfyei  (6  KA(ros)*  ri  oZv  worvtarau^  xal  <S^(//orrai,  koI  t6p  rod  SKUpov 
<f>6^ot'  eOx^rai  irapa^pafietVy  \iy(av  k.  t.  X. :  He  says  (i.e.  Celsus)  :  IVhy  then  does  he  sufflusle 
help^  and  bewail  himself ^  ami  pray  for  escape  from  the  fear  of  deaths  sayings  etc.  Julian,  in 
a  Fragment  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ap.  Miinter,  Fragm.  Patr.  grsec.  Fasc  1,  p.  121 : 
dXXd  KoX  ToiaOra  T/Mxret/x^ra/,  0t)<r(v,  6  'I.,  ota  dOXioi  HvBpiavoi^  evfupofAv  «p4p€tp  €VK6km  #^ 
dvvdfxevosj  Kai  vir  6.yy  fKov^  debs  Cfv,  m<rx«^e''at.  J^^s^  says  he^  also  presents  stuk  petitiem  a 
a  ivretchcd  mortal  ivotdd  offer ^  7vhen  unable  to  bear  a  calamity  with  serenity  ;  and  althou^ 
divtney  he  is  strengthened  by  an  angel. 

'  Gramond.  hist.  Gall.  ab.  exc.  Henr.  IV.  L.  iii.  p.  211  :  Lucilius  Vanini — dum  tn 
patibulum  trahitur — Christo  illudit  in  hcec  eadem  verba  :  illi  in  extremis  prj  timore  i«- 
bellis  sudor :  ego  imperterritus  morior, 

*  Evang.  Nicod.  c.  xx.  ap.  Thilo,  I,  s.  702  ff.  :  ^707  7A/)  oWa,  tn  &tf0ptaw6s  im,  xal  if««<B 
avToO  XiyovTOi'  8ti  vepiXinrds  iffriy  ij  yf/vxh  fiov  (cos  Bapdrov, 

*  Ibid.  s.  706.  Hades  replies  to  Satan  :  el  Bi  Xeycis,  8ti  i^KOvaat  aOroD  ^/Sot'^iirov  rbr 
ddparov^  TcH^iav  (re  kuI  yeXwp  Hifnj  rouro,  ^e'Xwi',  tpa  <rc  kpwdirjj  h  X^^P^  Simarj, 

*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  25. 

®  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matth.  in  loc.  :  Contristabatur  non  timore  patiendi^  qui  aJ  h^' 
venerate  ut  pateretur^  sed  propter  infelicissimum  Judam^  et  scandalum  cmnium  apostfflcntm, 
et  reject ionem  populi  Judteorum^  et  eversionem  miserce  Hierusalem. 

'  Calvin,  Comm.  in  harm,  evang^.  Matth.  xxvi.  37:  Non — mortem  horruit  simplicitr, 
quatenus  transitus  est  e  mundo  sed  quia  formidabile  Dei  tribunal  illi  erat  ante  ocules,  jmda 
ipse  incomprehensibili  vindicta  armatus^  peccata  vera  nostra^  quorum  onus  illi  erat  impffi- 
turn,  sua  ingenti  mole  eum  premebant,  Comp.  Luther's  Hauspostille,  die  crstc  Passioib- 
predigt. 

«  Lightfoot,  p.  884  f. 
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Jesus  having  immediately  borne  these  sins  and  the  punishment  due  to  man- 
kind on  account  of  them,  but  in  a  personal  suffering  being  laid  upon  him  on 
account  of  those  sins^  and  in  order  to  remove  their  punishment.  Thus,  as  on 
the  cross,  it  was  not  directly  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  anger  of  God  in 
relation  to  them,  which  afflicted  him,  but  the  wounds  which  he  received,  and 
his  whole  lamentable  situation,  wherein  he  was  indeed  placed  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  :  so,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Evangelists,  in  Gethsemane  also,  it 
was  not  immediately  the  feeling  of  the  misery  of  humanity  which  occasioned 
his  dismay,  but  the  presentiment  of  his  own  suffering,  which,  however,  was 
encountered  in  the  stead  of  mankind. 

From  the  untenable  ecclesiastical  view  of  the  agony  of  Jesus,  a  descent  has 
in  more  modem  times  been  made  to  coarse  materialism,  by  reducing  what  it 
was  thought  hopeless  to  justify  ethically,  as  a  mental  condition,  to  a  purely 
physical  one,  and  supposing  that  Jesus  was  attacked  by  some  malady  in 
Gethsemane ;  ^  an  opinion  which  Paulus,  with  a  severity  which  he  should 
only  have  more  industriously  applied  to  his  own  explanations,  pronounces  to 
be  altogether  unseemly  and  opposed  to  the  text,  though  he  does  not  regard 
«8  improbable  Heumann's  hypothesis,  that  in  addition  to  his  inward  sorrow, 
Jesus  had  contracted  a  cold  in  the  clayey  ground  traversed  by  the  Kedron.^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scene  has  been  depicted  in  the  colours  of  modern 
sentimentalism,  and  the  feelings  of  friendship,  the  pain  of  separation,  the 
thoughts  of  parting,  have  been  assigned  as  the  causes  which  so  lacerated  the 
mind  of  Jesus  :  ^^  or  a  confused  blending  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  sorrow, 
selfish  and  sympathetic,  sensual  and  spiritual,  has  been  presupposed.  ^^ 
Paulus  explains  €t  dwarov  i<m,  irapfkOeru)  to  -iron^piov  (if  it  be  possible^  let  this 
cmp  pass  from  me)  as  the  expression  of  a  purely  moral  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Jesus,  as  to  whether  it  were  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  give  himself  up 
to  the  attack  immediately  at  hand,  or  whether  it  were  not  more  accordant 
with  the  Divine  pleasure,  that  he  should  yet  escape  from  this  danger  :  thus 
converting  into  a  mere  inquiry  of  God,  what  is  obviously  the  most  urgent 
prayer. 

While  Olshausen  falls  back  on  the  ecclesiastical  theory,  and  authoritatively 
declares  that  the  supposition  of  external  corporeal  suffering  having  called 
forth  the  anguish  of  Jesus,  ought  to  be  banished  as  one  which  would  anni- 
hilate the  essential  characteristics  of  his  mission ;  others  have  more  correctly 
acknowledged  that  in  that  anguish  the  passionate  wish  to  be  delivered  from 
the  terrible  sufferings  in  prospect,  the  horror  of  sensitive  nature  in  the  face  of 
annihilation,  are  certainly  apparent^ ^  With  justice  also  it  is  remarked,  in 
opposition  to  the  reproach  which  has  been  cast  on  Jesus,  that  the  speedy 
conquest  over  rebellious  nature  removes  every  appearance  of  sinfulness;** 
that,  moreover,  the  shrinking  of  physical  nature  at  the  prospect  of  annihila- 
tion belongs  to  the  essential  conditions  of  life ;  *^  nay,  that  the  purer  the 
human  nature  in  an  individual,  the  more  susceptible  is  it  in  relation  to  suffer- 
ing and  annihilation ;  *^  that  the  conquest  over  suffering  intensely  appreciated 
is  greater  than  a  stoical  or  even  a  Socratic  insensibility.*^ 

*  Thiess,  Krit.  Cornm.  s.  418  ff. 
*•  Ut  sup.  s.  549,  554  f.,  Anm. 

'^  Schuster,  zur  Erlkutening  des  N.  T.,  in  Eichhom's  Biblioth.  9,  s.  1012  ff. 
*'  Hess,  Gesch.  Jesu,  2,  s.  322  ff.  ;  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  719. 

^'  UUmann,  iiber  die  Unsundlichkeit  Jesu,  in  his  Studien,  I,  s.  61.    Hasert,  ib.  3,  i,  s. 
66  ff. 
'*  Ullmann,  ut  sup. 
'*  Hasert,  ut  sup. 

**  Luther,  in  der  Predi^  vom  Leiden  Christi  im  Garten. 
'^  Ambrositts  in  Luc,  Tom.  x.  56. 
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With  more  renson,  criticism  has  attacked  the  peculiar  representation  of  the 
tliird  gospel.  The  strengthening  angel  has  created  no  little  difficulty  to  the 
ancient  church  on  dogmatical  grounds, — to  modem  exposition  on  critial 
grounds.  An  ancient  scholium  on  the  Consideration,  that  he  who  was  adored 
and  glorified  7vith  fear  and  trembling  by  all  the  celestial  poivers^  did  not  need 
the  strengthening  of  the  angel,  on  7^5  layvo^  rov  ayyikov  ovk  eircSccro  o  vn 
TTocn/s  iirovpaviov  Swa/xeco?  <f>6Pia  Kai  rpofua  trpotrKwovfijtvtt^  kojL  &>{a{o^tcyoc, 
interprets  the  cvicrxvciv  ascribed  to  the  angel  as  a  declaring  strongs  i.e.  as  the 
offering  of  a  doxology ;  *®  while  others,  rather  than  admit  that  Jesus  couW 
need  to  be  strengthened  by  an  angel,  transform  the  ayycXo?  Ivitrxytt^  into  an 
evil  angel,  who  attempted  to  use  force  against  Jesus.^*  The  orthodox  also, 
by  founding  a  distinction  between  the  state  of  humiliation  and  privation  in 
Christ  and  that  of  his  glorification,  or  in  some  similar  way,  have  long  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  dogmatical  difficulty  :  but  in  place  of  this  a  critical  objection 
has  been  only  so  much  the  more  decidedly  developed.  In  consideration  of 
the  suspicion  which,  according  to  our  earlier  observations,  attaches  to  cvcrjr 
alleged  angelic  appearance,  it  has  been  sought  to  reduce  the  angel  in  this 
narrative  first  into  a  man,20  and  then  into  an  image  of  the  composure  whidi 
Jesus  regained. ^^  But  the  right  point  in  the  angelic  appearance  for  cnticisii 
to  grapple  with,  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  Luke  is  the  only  Evan- 
gelist from  whom  we  learn  it.**  If,  according  to  the  ordinary  presupposition, 
the  first  and  fourth  gospels  are  of  apostolic  origin  ;  why  this  silence  as  to  the 
angel  on  the  part  of  Matthew,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  garden, 
why  especially  on  the  part  of  John,  who  was  among  the  three  in  the  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Jesus  ?  If  it  be  said  :  because  sleepy  as  they  were,  and  at 
some  distance,  and  moreover  under  cover  of  tlie  night,  they  did  not  observe 
him  :  it  must  be  asked,  whence  are  we  to  suppose  that  Luke  received  this 
information  ?  23  That,  assuming  the  disciples  not  to  have  themselves  ob- 
served the  appearance,  Jesus  should  have  narrated  it  to  them  on  that  even- 
ing, there  is,  from  the  intense  excitement  of  those  hours  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  return  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  Judas,  little  probability ;  and  as  little,  that  he  communicated  it  to 
them  in  the  days  after  the  resurrection,  and  that  nevertheless  this  information 
appeared  worthy  of  record  to  none  but  the  third  Evangelist,  who  yet  received 
it  only  at  second  hand.  As  in  this  manner  there  is  every  presumption  against 
the  historical  character  of  the  angelic  appearance  ;  why  should  not  this  also, 
like  all  appearances  of  the  same  kind  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  be  interpreted  by  us  mythi- 
cally ?  Gabler  has  been  before  us  in  advancing  the  idea,  that  in  the  primi- 
tive Christian  community  the  rapid  transition  from  the  most  violent  mental 
conflict  to  the  most  tranquil  resignation,  which  was  observable  in  Jesus  on 
that  night,  was  explained,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thought,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  strengthening  angel,  and  that  this  explanation  may  have 
mingled  itself  with  the  narrative :  Schleiermacher,  too,  finds  it  the  most 
probable  that  this  moment,  described  by  Jesus  himself  as  one  of  hard  trial, 
was  early  glorified  in  hymns  by  angelic  appearances,  and  that  this  embellisb- 


^®  In  Matthaei*s  N.  T.,  p.  447. 
^®  Light  foot,  ut  sup. 

'^  Venturini,  3,  677,  and  conjecturally  Paulus  also,  s.  561. 
*^  Eichhorn,  allg.  Bibl.  i,  s.  628  ;  Tliiess,  in  loc. 

'^  Comp.  on  this  subject  and  the  following,  Gabler,  neust.  theol.  JoanuJ,  I,  2,  s.  109  fi^ 
3.  s-  217  flf. 
'^  Comp.  Julian,  ap.  Theod.  of  Mopsuestia  in  Munter's  Fragm.  Patr.  I,  p.  12I  f. 
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ment,  originally  intended  in  a  merely  poetical  sense,  was  received  by  the 
narrator  of  the  third  gospel  as  historical.** 

The  other  feature  peculiar  to  Luke,  namely,  the  bloody  sweat,  was  early 
felt  to  be  no  less  fraught  with  difficulty  than  the  strengthening  by  the  angel. 
At  least  it  appears  to  have  been  this  more  than  anything  else,  which  occa- 
sioned the  exclusion  of  the  entire  addition  in  Luke,  v.  43  and  44,  from  many 
ancient  copies  of  the  gospels.  For  as  the  orthodox,  who  according  to  Epi- 
phanius^^  rejected  the  passage,  appear  to  have  shrunk  the  most  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  fear  which  is  expressed  by  the  bloody  sweat:  so  to  the 
docetic  opinions  of  some  who  did  not  receive  this  passage,*®  this  was  the  only 
particular  which  could  give  otTence.  Thus  in  an  earlier  age,  doubts  were 
raised  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  bloody  sweat  of  Jesus  on  dogmatical  con- 
siderations :  while  in  more  modern  times  this  has  been  done  on  physiological 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  authorities  are  adduced  for  instances  of  blood v 
sweat  from  Aristotle  ^  down  to  the  more  recent  investigators  of  nature ;  *® 
but  such  a  phenomenon  is  only  mentioned  as  extremely  rare,  and  as  a 
symptom  of  decided  disease.  Hence  Paulus  points  to  the  tS^cl  {as  it  were), 
as  indicating  that  it  is  not  directly  a  bloody  sweat  which  is  here  spoken  of, 
but  only  a  sweat  which  might  be  compared  to  blood :  this  comparison,  how- 
ever, he  refers  only  to  the  thick  appearance  of  the  drops,  and  Olshausen  also 
agrees  with  him  thus  far,  that  a  red  colour  of  the  perspiration  is  not  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  comparison.  But  in  the  course  of  a  narrative  which  is 
meant  as  a  prelude  to  the  sanguinary  death  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  most  natural  to 
take  the  comparison  of  the  sweat  to  drops  of  blood,  in  its  full  sense.  Fur- 
ther, here,  yet  more  forcibly  than  in  relation  to  the  angelic  appearance,  the 
question  suggests  itself :  how  did  Luke  obtain  this  information  ?  or  to  pass  by 
all  questions  which  must  take  the  same  form  in  this  instance  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one,  how  could  the  disciples,  at  a  distance  and  in  the  night,  discern  the 
falling  of  drops  of  blood  ?  According  to  Paulus  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be 
said  that  the  sweat  fell,  for  as  the  word  KarajSaiVoKTc?,  fa/ling^  refers  not  to 
lS{p<tf9,  sweaty  but  to  the  dpofiPoi  af/iaro?,  drops  of  blood,  which  are  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  is  only  meant  that  a  sweat  as  thick 
and  heavy  as  falling  drops  of  blood  stood  on  the  brow  of  Jesus.  But  whether 
it  be  said :  the  sweat  fell  like  drops  of  blood  to  the  earth,  or :  it  was  like 
drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  earth,  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing  ; 
at  least  the  comparison  of  a  sweat  standing  on  the  brow  to  blood  falling  on 
the  earth  would  not  be  very  apt,  especially  if  together  with  the  falling,  we 
are  to  abstract  also  the  colour  of  the  blood,  so  that  of  the  words,  as  it  were 
drops  of  blood  falling  on  tlie  ground,  wo-ei  Opofipoi  atfiaros  Kara^^cuVovrcs  et? 
r^  y^K,  only  oMrct  OpofiPoi,  as  it  7oere  drops,  would  properly  have  any  de- 
cided meaning.  Since  then  we  can  neither  comprehend  the  circumstance, 
nor  conceive  what  historical  authority  for  it  the  narrator  could  have  had,  let 
us,  with  Schleiermacher,  rather  take  this  feature  also  as  a  poetical  one  con- 
strued historically  by  the  Evangelist,  or  better  still,  as  a  mythical  one,  the 
origin  of  which  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  tendency  to  perfect  the 
conflict  in  the  garden  as  a  prelude  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  by 
showing  that  not  merely  the  psychical  aspect  of  that  suffering  was  fore- 


•♦  Uebcr  den  Lukas,  s.  288 ;  comp.  De  Wette,  in  loc.  and  Theile,  zur.  Biogr.  Jesu,  §  32. 
Neander  also  appears  willing  silently  to  abandon  thb  trait  and  the  following  one, 
•*  Ancoratus,  31. 
«•  Vid.  Wetstein,  s.  807. 
^  De  part,  animal,  iii.  15. 
**  Vid.  ap.  Michaelis,  not.  in  loc,  and  Kuinol,  in  Luc,  p.  691  f. 
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shadowed  in  the  mental  trouble,  but  also  its  physical  aspect,  in  the  bloody 
sweat. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  peculiarity  of  Luke,  his  two  predecessors  have, 
as  we  have  said,  the  twofold  occurrence  of  the  number  three, — the  three 
disciples  taken  apart,  and  the  three  retirements  and  prayers  of  Jesus.  It  has 
indeed  been  contended  that  so  restless  a  movement  hither  and  thither,  so 
rapid  an  alternation  of  retirement  and  return,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  Jesus  then  was,*^  and  also,  that  in  the  repetition  of  the  prayer 
there  is  correctly  shown  an  appropriate  gradation;  a  more  and  more  complete 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Father.^^  But  that  the  two  narrators  count  the 
retirements  of  Jesus,  marking  them  by  the  expressions  be  S€vr€pav  and  U 
TpLTovj  at  once  shows  that  the  number  three  was  a  point  of  importance  to 
them ;  and  when  Matthew,  though  he  certainly  gives  in  the  second  prayer  an 
expression  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  first,  in  the  third  makes  Jesos 
only  repeat  /h€  same  words,  rov  avrov  Xoyov,  and  when  Mark  does  this  even 
the  second  time, — this  is  a  significant  proof  that  they  were  embarrassed  how 
to  fill  up  the  favourite  number  three  with  appropriate  matter.  According  to 
Olshausen,  Matthew,  with  his  three  acts  of  this  conflict,  must  be  right  in 
opposition  to  Luke,  because  these  three  attacks  made  on  Jesus  through  the 
medium  of  fear,  correspond  to  the  three  attacks  through  the  medium  of  desire, 
in  the  history  of  the  temptation.  This  parallel  is  well  founded ;  it  only  leads 
to  an  opposite  result  to  that  deduced  by  Olshausen.  For  which  is  more 
probable ;  that  in  both  cases  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  attack  had  tn 
objective  ground,  in  a  latent  law  of  the  kingdom  of  spirits,  and  hence  is  to  be 
regarded  as  really  historical ;  or  that  it  had  merely  a  subjective  ground  in  the 
manner  of  the  legend,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  this  number  here,  as  certainly 
as  above  in  the  history  of  the  temptation,  points  to  something  mythical?^ 

If  then  we  subtract  the  angel,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the  precisely  threefold 
repetition  of  the  retirement  and  prayer  of  Jesus,  as  mythical  additions,  there 
remains  so  far,  as  an  historical  kernel,  the  fact,  that  Jesus  on  that  evening  in 
the  garden  experienced  a  violent  access  of  fear,  and  prayed  that  his  sufferings 
might  be  averted,  with  the  reservation  nevertheless  of  an  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  :  and  at  this  point  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing, on  the  ordinary  view  of  the  relation  between  our  gos{>els,  that  even  this 
fundamental  fact  of  the  history  in  question,  is  wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 


§  126. 

RELATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  TO  THE  EVENTS  IN  GETHSEMANE.  THfl 
FAREWELL  DISCOURSES  IN  JOHN,  AND  THE  SCENE  FOLLOWING  THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   THE   GREEKS. 

The  relation  of  John  to  the  synoptical  narratives  just  considered  has,  when 
regarded  more  closely,  two  aspects  :  first,  he  has  not  what  the  synoptists  pre- 
sent ;  and  secondly,  instead  of  this  he  has  something  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  their  statements. 

As  regards  the  first  and  negative  side,  it  has  to  be  explained  how,  on  the 
ordinary  supposition  concerning  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  synoptical  account,  it  happens  that  John,  who  according  to  the 

'^  Paul  us,  ut  sup.  s.  549. 

®<*  Theile,  in  Winer*s  and  Engelhardt's  krit.  Journal,  2,  s.  353  ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  $• 
616  f. 

••  Comp.  Weisse,  die  evang.  Gesch.  i,  s.  611. 
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two  first  gospels  was  one  of  the  three  whom  Jesus  took  with  him,  to  be  tHe 
more  immediate  witnesses  of  his  conflict,  passes  in  silence  over  the  whole 
event  ?    It  will  not  suffice  to  appeal  to  his  sleepiness  during  the  scene ;  for, 
if  this  was  a  hindrance  to  its  narration,  all' the  Evangelists  must  have  been 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  not  John  alone.     Hence  the  usual  expedient  is 
tried  here  also,  and  he  is  said  to  have  omitted  the  scene  because  he  found  it 
already  presented  with  sufficient  care  in  the  writings  of  the  synoptists.^     But 
.  between  the  two  first  synoptists  and  the  third  there  is  here  so  important  a 
divergency,  as  to  demand  most  urgently  that  John,  if  he  took  their  accounts 
into  consideration,  should  speak  a  mediating  word  in  this  difference.     If  how- 
.  ever,  John  had  not  the  works  of  his  predecessors  lying  before  him,  he  might 
still,  it  is  said,  suppose  that  history  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  his  readers  as 
a  part  of  evangelical  tradition.^     But  as  this  tradition  was  the  source  of  the 
divergent  representations  of  the  synoptists,  it  must  itself  have  early  begun  to 
exhibit  variations,  and  to  narrate  the  fact  first  in  one  way,  then  in  another : 
ooDsequently  on  this  view  also  there  was  a  call  on  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  to  rectify  these  wavering  accounts.     Hence  of  late  an  entirely  new 
supposition  has  been  adopted,  namely,  that  John  omits  the  events  in  Geth- 
semane  lest,  by  the  mention  of  the  strengthening  angel,  he  should  give  any 
fiirtherance  to  the  Ebionitish  opinion  that  the  higher  nature  in  Christ  was  an 
angel,  which  united  itself  with  him  at  baptism ;  and  now  as  it  might  be  inferred, 
again  departed  from  him  before  the  hour  of  suffering.'    But — not  to  urge  that 
we  have  already  found  any  hypothesis  of  this  nature  inadequate  to  explain  the 
omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  John — if  this  Evangelist  wished  to  avoid  any  in- 
dication of  a  close  relation  between  Jesus  and  angels,  he  must  also  have  ex- 
cluded other  passages  from  his  gospel :  above  all,  as  Liicke  remarks,^  the 
declaration  concerning  the  ascending  and  descending  of  angels  upon  him,  i.  52  ; 
and  also  the  idea,  given  indeed  only  as  the  conjecture  of  some  bystanders, 
-that  an  angel  spake  tohim^  ayytXo^  avra>  XcXoXi^kcv,  xii.  29.    If,  however,  he  on 
any  ground  whatever,  found  special  matter  of  hesitation  in  the  appearance  of 
the  apgel  in  the  garden  :  this  would  only  be  a  reason  for  omitting  the  inter- 
vention of  the  angel,  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  not  for  excluding  the 
whole  scene,  which  was  easily  separable  from  this  single  particular. 
-  If  the  mere  absence  of  the  incident  from  the  narrative  of  John  is  not  to  be 
explained,  the  difficulty  increases  when  we  consider  what  this  Evangelist 
communicates  to  us  instead  of  the  scene  in  the  garden,  concerning  the  mental 
condition  of  Jesus  during  the  last  hours  previous  to  his  arrest.     In  the  same 
place  which  the  synoptists  assign  to  the  agony  in  the  garden,  John,  it  is  true, 
has  nothing,  for  he  makes  the  capture  of  Jesus  follow  at  once  on  his  arrival 
in  the  garden  :  but  immediately  before,  at  and  after  the  last  meal,  he  has  dis- 
courses inspired  by  a  state  of  mind,  which  could  hardly  have  as  a  sequel 
scenes  like  those  which  according  to  the  synoptical  narratives  occurred  in  the 
garden.     In  the  farewell  discourses  in  John,  namely,  xiv.-xviL    Jesus  speaks 
precisely  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has  already  inwardly  triumphed  over  ap- 
proaching suffering ;  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  death  is  quenched  in  the 
beams  of  the  glory  which  is  to  come  after ;  with  a  divine  peace  which  is 
cheerful  in  the  certainty  of  its  immovability  :  how  is  it  possible  that  immedi- 
«tely  after,  this  peace  should  give  place  to  the  most  violent  mental  emotion, 
this  tranquillity,  to  a  trouble  even  unto  death,  and  that  from  victory  achieved 
lie  should  sink  again  into  doubtful  contest,  in  which  he  needed  strengthening 

^  Olshausen,  2,  s.  429. 

*  Liicke,  2,  s.  591. 

'  Schneckenburger,  Beitriige,  s.  65  f. 

*  Comm.  I,  s.  177  f. 
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by  an  angel  ?  In  those  farewell  discourses,  he  appears  throughout  as  one 
who  from  the  plenitude  of  his  inward  serenity  and  confidence^  comforts  his 
trembling  friends :  and  yet  he  now  seeks  spiritual  aid  from  the  drowsy  dis- 
ciples, for  he  requests  them  to  watch  with  him ;  there,  he  is  so  certain  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  his  approaching  death,  as  to  assure  his  followers,  that  it  is 
well  for  them  that  he  should  go  away,  else  the  Comforter  wapaKkriTiK  wookl 
not  come  to  them :  here,  he  again  doubts  whether  his  death  be  really  the  will 
of  the  Father ;  there,  he  exhibits  a  consciousness  which  under  the  necessity  of 
death,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  that  necessity,  recovers  freedom,  so  that 
his  will  to  die  is  one  with  the  divine  will  that  he  should  die  :  here,  these  two 
wills  are  so  at  variance,  that  the  subjective,  submissively  indeed,  but  painfully, 
bows  to  the  absolute.  And  these  two  opposite  states  of  mind  are  not  even 
separated  by  any  intervening  incident  of  an  appalling  character,  but  only  hj 
the  short  space  of  time  which  elapsed  during  the  walk  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  across  the  Kedron  :  just  as  if,  in  that  brook,  as  in  another 
Lethe,  Jesus  had  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  foregoing  discourses. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  here  referred  to  the  alternation  of  mental  states, 
which  naturally  becomes  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  decisive  moment 
approaches  ;  ^  to  the  fact  that  not  seldom  in  the  life  of  believers  there  ocean 
a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  higher  sustenance  of  the  soul,  an  abandonment  of 
them  by  God,  which  alone  renders  the  victory  nevertheless  achieved  tnily 
great  and  admirable.^  But  this  latter  opinion  at  once  betrays  its  unintelli- 
gent origin  from  a  purely  imaginative  species  of  thought  (to  which  the  soul  can 
appear  like  a  lake,  ebbing  or  flowing  according  as  the  floodgates  of  the  con- 
ducting canals  are  opened  or  closed),  by  the  contradictions  in  which  it  is  on 
all  sides  involved.  The  triumph  of  Christ  over  the  fear  of  death  is  said  only 
to  appear  in  its  true  magnitude,  when  we  consider,  that  while  a  Socrates  could 
only  conquer  because  he  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
energies,  Christ  was  able  to  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  even 
when  forsaken  by  God  and  the  fulness  of  his  spirit,  by  his  merely  human  iw/ 
ilroxYj : — but  is  not  this  the  rankest  Pelagianism,  the  most  flagrant  contradic- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  of  sound  philosophy,  which  alike  mm- 
tain  that  without  God,  man  can  do  no  good  thing,  that  only  by  his  annoor 
can  man  repel  the  shafts  of  the  wicked  one?  To  escape  from  thus  contra- 
dicting the  results  of  sober  reflection,  the  imaginative  thinker  is  driven  to 
contradict  himself,  by  supposing  that  in  the  strengthening  angel  (which, 
incidentally,  contrary  to  the  verbal  significance  of  the  text,  is  reduced  to  a 
merely  internal  vision  of  Jesus)  there  was  imparted  to  Jesus,  when  wrestling 
in  the  extremity  of  his  abandonment,  an  influx  of  spiritual  strength  ;  so  that 
he  thus  would  not,  as  it  was  at  first  vaunted,  have  conquered  without,  but 
only  with  Divine  aid  ;  if,  in  accordance  with  Luke,  the  angel  be  supposed  to 
have  appeared  prior  to  the  last,  most  violent  part  of  the  conflict,  in  order  to 
strengthen  Jesus  for  this  ultimate  trial.  But  rather  than  fall  into  so  evident 
a  self-contradiction,  Olshausen  prefers  covertly  to  contradict  the  text,  and 
hence  transposes  the  order  of  the  incidents,  assuming,  without  further  pre- 
liminary, that  the  strengthening  came  after  the  third  prayer,  consequently 
after  the  victory  had  been  already  gained,  whence  he  is  driven  to  the  extreme 
arbitrariness  of  interpreting  the  phrase :  koX  ycvo/icvoc  iv  dycui^ti^  itcrtyianpor 
wpoayjvx^TOj  and  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed^  as  the  pluperfect — he  had 
prayed. 

But  setting  aside  this  figurative  representation  of  the  cause  which  prodaced 


^  Liicke,  2,  s.  392  AT. 
'  Olshauseo,  2,  s.  429  f. 
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the  sudden  change  of  mood  in  Jesus ;  such  a  change  is  in  itself  burthened 
with  many  difficulties.  Correctly  speaking,  what  here  took  place  in  Jesus  was 
not  a  mere  change,  but  a  relapse  of  the  most  startling  kind.  In  the  so-called 
sacerdotal  prayer,  John  xvii.  especially,  Jesus  had  completely  closed  his 
account  with  the  Father  ;  all  fear  in  relation  to  what  awaited  him  lay  so  far 
behind  the  point  which  he  had  here  attained,  that  he  spent  not  a  single  word 
OQ  his  own  suffering,  and  only  spoke  of  the  afflictions  which  threatened  his 
friends  ;  the  chief  subject  of  his  communion  with  the  Father  was  the  glory 
into  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  the  blessedness  which  he  hoped  to 
have  obtained  for  his  followers  :  so  that  his  departure  to  the  scene  of  his 
arrest  has  entirely  the  character  of  an  accessory  fact,  merely  consummating 
by  external  realization  what  was  already  inwardly  and  essentially  effected. 
Now  if  Jesus  after  this  closing  of  his  account  with  God,  once  more  opened  it ; 
if  after  having  held  himself  already  victor,  he  once  more  sank  into  anxious 
conflict :  must  he  not  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  remonstrance  :  why  didst 
thou  not,  instead  of  indulging  in  yain  anticipations  of  glory,  rather  occupy 
thyself  betimes  with  earnest  thoughts  of  the  coming  trial,  that  by  such  a  pre- 
paration, thou  mightest  spare  thyself  perilous  surprise  on  its  approach  ?  why 
didst  thou  utter  the  words  of  triumph  before  thou  hadst  fought,  so  as  to  be 
obliged  with  shame  to  cry  for  help  at  the  on-coming  of  the  battle  ?  In  fact 
after  the  assurance  of  already  achieved  victory  expressed  in  the  farewell  dis- 
courses, and  especially  in  the  final  prayer,  the  lapse  into  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  that  described  by  the  synoptists,  would  have  been  a  very  humiliating 
declension,  which  Jesus  could  not  have  foreseen,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  confidence ;  and  which,  therefore,  would  prove 
that  he  was  deceived  in  himself,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  stronger  than  he 
actually  found  himself,  and  that  he  had  given  utterance  to  this  too  high  self- 
valuation,  not  without  a  degree  of  presumption.  Those  who  regard  this  as 
iiiconsistent  with  the  equally  judicious  and  modest  character  which  Jesus 
^-  manifests  on  other  occasions,  will  find  themselves  urged  to  the  dilemma,  that 
either  the  farewell  discourses  in  John,  at  least  the  final  prayer,  or  else  the 
events  in  Gethsemane,  cannot  be  historical. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  coming  to  a  decision  in  this  case,  theologians 

have  set  out  rather  from  dogmatical  prejudices  than  from  critical  grounds. 

Usteri's  assertion,  at  least,  that  the  representation  given  in  John  of  the  state 

of  mind  of  Jesus  in  his  last  hours  is  the  only  correct  one,  while  that  of  the 

synoptists  is  unhistorical,'''  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  author's  then 

-    aealous  adherence  to  the  paragraphs  of  Schleiermacher's  Dogtnatik^  wherein 

the  idea  of  the  impeccability  of  Jesus  is  carried  to  an  extent  which  excludes 

even  the  slightest  degree  of  conflict ;  for  that,  apart  from  such  presuppositions, 

the  representation    given  in  John  of  the  last  hours  of  Jesus,  is  the    more 

natural  and  appropriate,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove.     On  the  contrary, 

Bretschneider  might  rather  appear  to  be  right,  when  he  claims  the  superiority 

in  naturalness  and  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth  for  the  synoptists :  ®  were  it  not 

that  our  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  this  writer  is  undermined,  by  his  dis- 

._  like  for  the  dogmatical  and  metaphysical  purpK)rt  of  the  discourses  assigned 

'^i  to  this  period  in  John — a  dislike  which  appears  to  indicate  that  his  entire 

^.;  polemic  against  John  originated  in  the  discordance  between  his  own  critical 

^  philosophy  of  reflection,  and  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

-^      John,  indeed,  as  even  the  author  of  the  Probabilia  remarks,  has  not  wholly 

,^  passed  over  the  anxiety  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  his  approaching  death  ;  he  has 

--< 

3<     '  Commenlatio  critica,  qua  Evangelinm  Joannis  genuinom  esse— oatenditur,  p.  57  fT. 
I     •  Probab.,  p.  33  ff. 
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only  assigned  to  it  an  earlier  epoch,  John  xii.  27  ff.  The  scene  with  which 
John  connects  it  takes  place  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem,  when  certain  Greeks,  doubtless  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  had 
come  among  the  multitude  to  the  feast,  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 
With  all  the  diversity  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  event  itself,  there  is 
yet  a  striking  agreement  between  what  here  occurs  and  what  the  synoptists 
place  in  the  last  evening  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
garden.  As  Jesus  here  declares  to  his  disciples,  my  soul  is  troubled  even  unU 
deaths  TrcptXvwds  brriv  r\  ^xh  f""'  ^*^  davarov  (Matt.  xxvi.  38) :  so  there  he 
says  :  Now  is  my  soul  troubled^  vvv  17  ^x^  f^^  rrrdpoKrai  (John  xii,  27);  as 
he  here  prays,  Ibal  if  it  be  possible^  this  hour  may  pass  from  him^  Zwi,  ct  hwmt 
ioTL,  TTOLpiKJbri  OTT  avTov  rj  wpa  (Mark  xiv.  35) :  so  there  he  entreats :  Father^ 
save  me  from  this  hour,  irar^py  auKrov  fjL€  Ik  r^s  w/xis  ravnT?  (John  xii.  27) ;  as 
here  he  calms  himself  by  the  restriction  :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thw 
wilt,  oAA'  ou  Tt  fyo)  ^cX(o,  dXXa  rl  <rv  (Mark  xiv.  36) :  so  there,  by  the  reflec- 
tion :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour,  oAAa  Sia  rovro  jikBw  w  rip  ^^ 
ravrrfv  (John  xii.  27) ;  lastly,  as  here  an  angel  appears  strengthening  Jcsos, 
ayycXos  Ivurxwav  {Luke  xxii.  43)  :  so  there  something  happens  which  occasioDS 
the  bystanders  to  observe  that  an  angel  spake  to  him,  ayycXos  avrQ  XcXaXfror 
(John  xii.  29).  This  similarity  has  induced  many  of  the  more  modem  tbe<^ 
logians  to  pronounce  the  incident  in  John  xii.  27  ff.,  and  that  in  Gethsemane 
identical ;  and  after  this  admission  the  only  question  was,  on  which  side  the 
reproach  of  inaccurate  narration,  and  more  especially  of  erroneous  posidoo, 
ought  to  fall. 

Agreeably  to  the  tendency  of  the  latest  criticism  of  the  gospels,  the  burthen 
of  error  in  this  matter  has  been  more  immediately  cast  on  the  synoptists. 
The  true  occasion  of  the  mental  conflict  of  Jesus  is  said  to  be  found  only  in 
John,  namely,  in  the  approach  of  those  Greeks  who  intimated  to  him  throt^ 
Philip  and  Andrew  their  wish  for  an  interview  with  him.  These  persons 
doubtless  wished  to  make  the  proposal  that  he  should  leave  Palestine  and 
carry  forward  his  work  among  the  foreign  Jews  ;  such  a  proposal  held  out  to 
him  the  enticement  of  escape  from  the  threatening  danger,  and  this  for  some 
moments  placed  him  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  inward  conflict,  which  however 
ended  by  his  refusing  to  admit  the  Greeks  to  his  presence.^  Here  we  haTC 
the  effects  of  a  vision  rendered  so  acute  by  a  double  prejudice,  both  critical 
and  dogmatical,  as  to  read  statements  between  the  lines  of  the  text;  for 
of  such  an  intended  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  no  trace  in 
John  ;  and  yet,  even  allowing  that  the  Evangelist  knew  nothing  of  the  plan  of 
the  Greeks  from  these  individuals  themselves,  there  must  have  been  some 
intimation  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus  that  his  emotion  had  reference  to  such  a 
proposal.  Judging  from  the  context,  the  request  of  the  Greeks  had  no  other 
motive  than  that  the  solemn  entrance  of  Jesus,  and  the  popular  rumour  con- 
cerning him,  had  rendered  them  curious  to  see  and  know  the  celebrated  roan; 
and  this  desire  of  theirs  was  not  connected  with  the  emotion  which  Jesus 
experienced  on  the  occasion^  otherwise  than  that  it  led  Jesus  to  think  of  the 
speedy  propagation  of  his  kingdom  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  of  its  indis- 
pensable condition,  namely,  his  death.  Here,  however,  the  idea  of  his  death 
is  only  mediately  and  remotely  presented  to  the  soul  of  Jesus  ;  hence  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  affect  him  so  strongly,  as  that  he 
should  feel  himself  urged  to  beseech  the  Father  for  delivery  from  this  hour; 
and  if  he  were  ever  profoundly  moved  by  the  presentiment   of  death,  the 

'  Goldhorn,  iiber  das  Schweigen  des  Toh.  Evangeliums  iiber  den  SedenkuDpf  Jesa  ii 
Gethsemane,  in  Tzschiraer's  Magazin.  f.  christl.  Pre(Uger,  1,  2,  s.  i  fL 
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synoptists  appear  to  place  this  fear  in  a  more  suitable  position,  'in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  commencement  of  his  sufferings.  The  representation  of 
John  is  also  deficient  in  certain  circumstances,  presented  by  the  synoptists, 
which  appear  to  vindicate  the  trouble  of  Jesus.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
garden  and  the  gloom  of  night,  such  an  ebullition  of  feeling  is  more  con- 
ceivable; and  its  unrepressed  utterance  to  his  most  intimate  and  worthy 
friends  is  natural  and  justifiable.  But  according  to  John  that  agitation 
seized  Jesus  in  the  broad  daylight,  in  a  concourse  of  people ;  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  more  easy  to  maintain  composure,  or  in  which  at  least  it 
is  usual,  from  the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  to  suppress  the  more  pro- 
found emotions. 

Hence  it  is  more  easy  to  agree  with  Theile's  opinion,  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  gospel  has  inserted  the  incident,  correctly  placed  by  the  synoptists,  in 
a  false  position.!^  Jesus  having  said,  as  an  introduction  to  the  answer  which 
be  returned  to  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  might  see  the  man  who  had 
been  so  glorified  by  his  entrance  into  the  city  :  Yes,  the  hour  of  my  glorifica- 
tion is  come,  but  of  glorification  by  death  (xii.  23  f.) :  this  led  the  narrator 
astray,  and  induced  him,  instead  of  giving  the  real  answer  of  Jesus  to  the 
Greeks  tc^ether  with  the  result,  to  make  Jesus  dilate  on  the  intrinsic  necessity 
of  his  death,  and  then  almost  unconsciously  to  interweave  the  description  of 
the  internal  conflict  which  Jesus  had  to  experience  in  virtue  of  his  voluntary 
sacrifice,  whence  he  subsequently,  in  its  proper  place,  omits  this  conflict. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  Theile's  opinion,  except  that  he  supposes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Apostle  John  to  have  made  such  a  transposition.  That  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane,  from  his  having  been  asleep  while  it  was  passing,  was 
not  deeply  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  that  it  was  besides  thrust  into  the 
background  of  his  memory  by  the  crucifixion  which  shortly  followed,  might 
have  been  considered  explanatory  of  an  entire  omission,  or  a  merely  summary 
account  of  the  scene  on  his  part,  but  by  no  means  of  an  incorrect  position. 
If  notwithstanding  his  sleepiness  at  the  time,  he  had  taken  any  notice  of  the 
event,  he  must  at  least  have  retained  thus  much — that  that  peculiar  state  of 
mind  in  Jesus  befel  him  close  upon  the  commencement  of  his  sufferings,  in 
the  night  and  in  privacy :  how  could  he  ever  so  far  belie  his  memory  as  to 
make  the  scene  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  open  day,  and 
among  many  people  ?  Rather  than  thus  endanger  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  others,  alleging  the  possibility  that  such  a  state  of  mind 
might  occur  more  than  once  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  deny  the 
identity  of  the  two  scenes*^^ 

Certainly,  between  the  synoptical  representation  of  the  mental  conflict  of 
Jesus  and  that  given  in  John,  besides  the  external  difference  of  position,  there 
exist  important  internal  divergencies;  the  narrative  in  John  containing 
features  which  have  no  analogy  with  anything  in  the  synoptical  account  of 
the  events  in  Gethsemane.  it  is  true  that  the  petition  of  Jesus  in  John  for 
for  deliverance  from  this  hour,  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  prayer  in  the 
synoptists  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  parallel  to  the  additional 
prayer  in  John  :  Father,  glorify  thy  name,  wartp,  B6$(ur6v  a-ov  to  ovofia  (xii. 
28) :  further,  though  in  both  accounts  an  angel  is  spoken  of,  yet  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  synoptists  of  the  heavenly  voice  which  in  the  fourth  gospel  occa- 
sions the  belief  that  an  angel  is  concerned.  Such  heavenly  voices  are  not 
found  in  the  three  first  gospels  elsewhere  than  at  the  baptism  and  again  at 
the  transfiguration ;  of  which  latter  scene    the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  John  : 

''  Vid.  the  Review  of  Usteri*8  Comm.  crit. ,  in  Winer's  and  Engelhardt's  n.  krit.  Jour, 
nal,  2,  s.  359  ff. 

^^  Hase,  L.  J.,  §  134;  Lucke,  2,  s.  591  f.,  Anm. 
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Father^  glorify  thy  name,  may  remind  us.     In  the  synoptical  description  of 
the  transfiguration,  it  is  true  the  expressions  80^  ^/t^ry  and  So^cik,  teglonjy^ 
are  not  found :  but  the  Second  Epistle  to  Peter  represents  Jesus  as  receiving 
in  the  transfiguration  honour  and  glory^  ti/a^  kcu.  3o^,  and  the  heaYCoiy 
voice  as  coming  from  the  excellent  glory ^  /AcyoAmr/acir^  h6$a  (i.  17  f.).    llius 
in  addition  to  the  two  narratives  already  considered,  there  presents  itself  a 
third  as  a  parallel ;  since  the  scene  in  John  xii.  27  ff.  is  on  the  one  side,  by 
the  trouble  of  spirit  and  the  angel,  allied  to  the  occurrences  in  Gethsemane, 
while  on  the  other  side,  by  the  prayer  for  glorification  and  the  confirmatory 
voice  from  heaven,  it  has  some  affinity  with  the  history  of  the  transfiguration. 
And   here  two  cases  are  possible :  either  that  the  narrative  of  John  b  the 
simple  root,  the  separation  of  which  into  its  constituent  elements  has  given 
rise  in  a  traditional  manner  to  the  two  synoptical  anecdotes  of  the  trans- 
figuration and  the  agony  in  the  garden ;  or  that  these   last  are  the  original 
formations,  from  the  fusing  and  intermingling  of  which  in  the   l^;en<l  the 
narrative  of  John  is  the  mixed  product :  between  which  cases  only  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  narratives  can  decide.     I'hat  the  synoptical  narratives  of  the 
transfiguration  and  the  agony  in  the  garden  are  clear  pictures,  with  strongly 
marked  features,  can  by  itself  prove  nothing  ;  since,  as  we  have  sufiidently 
shown,  a  narrative  of  legendary  origin  may  just  as  well  possess  these  char- 
acteristics as  one  of  a  purely  historical  nature.     Thus  if  the  narrative  in  John 
were  merely  less  clear  and  definite,  this  need  not  prevent  it  from  being  re- 
garded as  the  original,  simple  sketch,  from  which  the  embellishing  hand  of 
tradition  had  elaborated  those  more  highly  coloured  pictures.     But  the  fact 
is  that  the  narrative  in  John  is  wanting  not  only  in  definiteness,  but  in  agree- 
ment with  the  attendant  circumstances  and  with  itself.    We  have  no  intimation 
what  was  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Greeks,  or  what  became  of  those  per- 
sons themselves  ;  no  appropriate  motive  is  given  for  the  sudden  anguish  of 
Jesus   and  his  prayer  for  glorification.     Such   a  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
parts  is  always  the  sign  of  a  secondary  product,  of  an  alluvial  conglomera- 
tion ;  and  hence  we  seem  warranted  to  conclude,  that  in  the  nahrative  of  John 
the  two  synoptical  anecdotes  of  the  transfiguration  and  the  agony  in  the 
garden  are  blended  together.     If,  as  is  apparently  the  case,  the  legend  when 
it  reached  the  fourth  Evangelist  presented  these  two  incidents  in  faded  colours,^- 
and  in  indistinct  outline  :  it  would  be  easy  for  him,  since  his  idea  of  glorifica- 
tion {8o(ai€i.v)  had  the  double  aspect  of  suffering  and  exaltation,  to  confuse 
the  two;  what  he  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  agony  in   the  garden, 
of  a  prayer  of  Jesus  to  the  Father,  he  might  connect   with  the  heavenly 
voice  in  the  history  of  the  transfiguration,  making  this  an  answer  to  the 
prayer ;  to  the  voice,  the  more  particular  import  of  which,  as  given  by  the 
synoptists,  was  unknown  to  him,  he  gave,  in  accordance,   with   his  general 
notion  of  this  incident  as  a  glory  S6(a  conferred  on  Jesus,  the  import :  /  ha:^ 
both  glorified  and  will  glorify  again^  kqx  cSo^oca,  icai  iniXiv  8o^aur«»,  and  to 
make  it  correspond  with  this  divine  response,  he  had  to  unite  with  the  prayer 
of  Jesus  for  deliverance  that  for  glorification  also  ;  the  strengthening  angel. 
of  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  had  perhaps  also  heard  something,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  the  source  of  the  heavenly  voice; 
in  regard  to  the  time,  John  placed  his  narrative  about  midway  between  the 
transfiguration  and  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  from  ignorance  of  the  origi- 
nal circumstances  the  choice  in  this  respect  was  infelicitous. 

If  we  here  revert  to  the  question  from  which  we  set  out,  whether  we  are  rather 

"  Against  the  ofTence  which  it  has  pleased  Tholuck  (Glaubw.  s.  41)  to  take  ai  thi?  cv 
pression  ( Verwischen)^  comp.  the  Aphorismen  zur  Apologie  des  Dr.  Strauss  und  «?"*«» 
vVerkes,  s.  69  f. 
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•to  retain  the  farewell  discourses  in  John  as  thoroughly  historical,  and  re- 
nounce the  synoptical  representation  of  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  or  vice 
versa :  we  shall  be  more  inclined,  considering  the  result  of  the  inquiry  just 
instituted,  to  embrace  the  latter  alternative.  The  difficulty,  that  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  how  John  could  accurately  remember  these  long  discourses  of 
Jesus,  Paulus  has  thought  to  solve,  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  apostle, 
probably  on  the  next  Sabbath,  while  Jesus  lay  in  the  grave,  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  conversations  of  the  previous  evening,  and  perhaps  also  wrote  them 
down.^'  But  in  that  period  of  depression,  which  John  also  shared,  he  would 
be  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  reproduce  these  discourses  without  obscuring 
their  peculiar  hue  of  unclouded  serenity ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  author  of 
the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments  observes,  had  the  narrative  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  been  committed  to  writing  by  the  Evangelists  in  the  couple  of  days 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  when  they  had  no  longer  any  hope,  all  promises 
would  have  been  excluded  from  their  gospels. ^^  Hence  even  Liicke,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  farewell  discourses,  and  i)arti- 
cularly  in  the  final  prayer,  being  so  peculiarly  that  of  John,  has  relinquished 
the  position  that  Jesus  spoke  in  the  very  words  which  John  puts  into  his 
mouth,  i.e.  the  authenticity  of  these  discourses  in  the  strictest  sense ;  but 
only  to  maintain  the  more  firmly  their  authenticity  in  the  wider  sense,  Le.  the 
genuineness  of  the  substantial  thoughts.  ^^  Even  this,  however,  has  been 
attacked  by  the  author  of  the  Probabilia,  for  he  asks,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  chap,  xvii.,  whether  it  be  conceivable  that  Jesus  in  the  anticipation 
of  violent  death,  had  nothing  of  more  immediate  concern  than  to  commune 
with  God  on  the  subject  of  his  p>erson,  the  works  he  had  already  achieved, 
and  the  glory  to  be  expected  ?  and  whether  it  be  not  rather  highly  probable  that 
the  prayer  flowed  only  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  was  intended  by  him  as 
a  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  word  Xoyo?,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  apostles  ?  ^^  This  representation  is  so  far  true  that  the  6nal 
prayer  in  question  resembles  not  an  immediate  outpouring  of  soul,  but  a 
product  of  reflection — is  rather  a  discourse  on  Jesus  than  a  discourse  from 
him.  It  presents  everywhere  the  mode  of  thought  of  one  who  stands  far  in 
advance  of  the  circumstances  of  which  he  writes,  and  hence  already  sees  the 
form  of  Jesus  in  the  glorifying  haze  of  distance  ;  an  illusion  which  he  heightens 
by  putting  his  own  thoughts,  which  had  sprung  from  an  advanced  develop^ 
ment  of  the  Christian  community,  into  the  mouth  of  its  Founder  prior  to  its 
actual  existence.  But  in  the  preceding  farewell  discourses  also  there  are 
many  thoughts  which  appear  to  have  taken  their  shape  from  an  experience 
of  the  event.  Their  entire  tone  may  be  the  most  naturally  explained  by  the 
suppK>sition,  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  to  whom  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
already  a  past  event,  the  terrors  of  which  had  melted  away  in  its  blessed 
consequences,  and  in  the  devotional  contemplation  of  the  church.  In  par- 
ticular, apart  from  what  is  said  of  the  return  of  Christ,  that  era  in  the  Christian 
cause  which  is  generally  called  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  pre- 
dicted in  the  declarations  concerning  the  Paraclete,  and  the  judgment 
which  he  would  hold  over  the  world  (xiv.  16  ff.  25,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7  fT.  13  ff.), 
with  a  distinctness  which  seems  to  indicate  light  borrowed  from  the  issue. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  farewell  discourses  involve  the 
decided  foreknowledge  of  the  immediately  approaching  result,  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus  (xiii.  iS  ff.,  33,  38,   xiv.  30  t  xvi.  5  fif.  16,  32  f.),  the 

*■  L.  J.  I,  b,  s.  165  f. 

'^  Vom  Zweck  J.  und  seiner  JunMf,  s.  124. 

>»  2,  ».  588  f. 
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narrative  of  John  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  the  synoptical  one,  since 
this  also  rests  on  the  presupposition  of  the  most  exact  prescience  of  the  hour 
and  moment  when  the  sufferings  will  commence.     It  was  not  only  at  the  last 
meal  and  on  the  departure  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  this  foreknowledge 
was  shown,  according  to  the  three  first  gospels,  for  in  them  as  well  as  in  John, 
Jesus  predicts  that  the  denial  of  Peter  will  take  place  before  the  cock  crow; 
not  only  does  the  agony  in  the  garden  rest  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  im- 
pending sufferings,  but  at  the  end  of  this  conflict  Jesus  is  able  to  say  that 
now,  at  this  very  minute,  the  betrayer  is  in  the  act  of  approaching  (Matt 
xxvL  45  f.).     Paulus,  it  is  true,  maintains  that  Jesus  saw  from  a  disUnce  the 
troop  of  guards  coming  out  of  the  city,  which,  as  they  had  torches,  was  cer- 
tainly possible  from  a  garden  on  the  Mount  of  Olives :  but  without  being 
previously  informed  of  the  plans  of    his  enemies,  Jesus    could  not  know 
that  he  was  the  object  of  pursuit ;  and  at  any  rate  the  Evangelists  narrate 
the  words  of  Jesus  as  a  proof  of  his  supernatural  knowledge.     But  if  ac- 
cording to  our  previous  inquiry,  the  foreknowledge  of  the  catastrophe  in 
general  could  not  proceed  from  the  higher  principle  in  Jesus,  neither  could 
that  of  the  precise  moment  when  it  would  commence;  while  that  he  in 
a  natural  way,  by  means  of  secret  friends  in  the  Sanhedrim,  or  otherwise,  was 
apprised  of  the  fatal  blow  which  the  Jewish  rulers  with  the  help  of  one  of 
his  disciples  were  about  to  aim  at  him  in  the  coming  night,  we  have  no 
trace  in  our  Evangelical  accounts,  and  we  are  therefore  not  authorized  to  pr^ 
snppose  anything  of  the  kind.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  above  declaration  of 
Jesus  is  given  by  the  narrators  as  a  proof  of  his  higher  knowledge,  either  we 
must  receive  it  as  such,  or,  if  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must  embrace  the 
negative  inference,  that  they  are  here  incorrect  in  narrating  such  a  proof; 
and  the  positive  conclusion  on  which  this  borders  is,  not  that  that  knowledge 
was  in  fact  only  a  natural  one,  but,  that  the  evangelical  narrators  must  have 
had  an  interest  in  maintaining  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  his  approaching 
sufferings  on  the  part  of  Jesus ;  an  interest  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
already  unfolded* 

The  motive  also  for  heightening  the  prescience  into  a  real  presentiment, 
and  thus  for  creating  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  is  easy  of  discovery.     On  the 
one  hand,  there  cannot  be  more  a  obvious  proof  that  a  foreknowledge  of  an 
event  or  condition  has  existed,  than  its  having  risen  to  the  vividness  of  a 
presentiment ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  suffering  must  appear  the  more  awful,  if 
the  mere  presentiment  extorted  from  him  who  was  destined  to  that  suffering, 
anguish  even  to  bloody  sweat,  and  prayer  for  deliverance.      Further,  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  were  exhibited  in  a  higher  sense,  as  voluntary,  if  before 
they  came  upon  him  externally,  he  had  resigned  himself  to  them  internally; 
and  lastly,  it  must  have  gratified  primitive  Christian  devotion,  to  withdraw 
the  real  crisis  of  these  sufferings  from  the  profane  eyes  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed on  the  cross,  and  to  enshrine  it  as  a  mystery  only  witnessed  by  a  narrow 
circle  of  the  initiated.     As  materials  for  the  formation  of  this  scene,  besides 
the  description  of  the  sorrow  and  the  prayer  which  were  essential  to  it,  there 
presented  itself  first  the  image  of  a  cup  iron^piov,  used  by  Jesus  himself  as  a 
designation  of  his  sufferings  (Matt.  xx.  22  f.) ;  and  secondly.  Old  Testaroeni 
passages,  in  Psalms  of  lamentation,  xlii.  6,  12,  xliii.  5,  where  in  the  LXX. 
the  ijnjxv  Tc/xXirtTo?  {sou/  exceeding  sorrowful)  occurs,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  expression  ca>s  Bavarov  {unto  death)  the  more  naturally  suggested  itself, 
since  Jesus  was  here  really  about  to  encounter  death.     This  representa- 
tion must  have  been  of  early  origin,  because  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(v.  7)  there  is  an  indubitable  allusion  to  this  scene. — Thus  Gabler  said  too 
little  when  he  pronounced  the  angelic  appearance,  a  mythical  garb  of  the  hd 
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that  Jesus  in  the  deepest  sorrow  of  that  night  suddenly  felt  an  accession  of 
mental  strength ;  since  rather,  the  entire  scene  in  Gethsemane,  because  it 
rests  on  presuppositions  destitute  of  proof,  must  be  renounced. 

Herewith  the  dilemma  above  stated  falls  to  the  ground,  since  we  must  pro- 
nounce unhistorical  not  only  one  of  the  two,  but  both  representations  of  the 
last  hours  of  Jesus  before  his  arrest.  The  only  degree  of  distinction  between 
the  historical  value  of  the  synoptical  account  and  that  of  John  is,  that  the 
former  is  a  mythical  product  of  the  first  era  of  traditional  formation^  the 
latter  of  the  second, — or  more  corrctly,  the  one  is  a  product  of  the  second 
order,  the  other  of  the  third  The  representation  common  to  the  synoptists 
and  to  John,  that  Jesus  foreknew  his  sufferings  even  to  the  day  and  hour  of 
their  arrival,  is  the  first  modification  which  the  pious  legend  gave  to  the  real 
history  of  Jesus ;  the  statement  of  the  synoptists  ,  that  he  even  had  an  ante- 
cedent experience  of  his  sufferings,  is  the  setond  step  of  the  mythical ;  while, 
that  although  he  foreknew  them,  and  also  in  one  instance  had  a  foretaste  of 
them  (John  xii.  27  ff.),  he  had  yet  long  beforehand  completely  triumphed 
over  them,  and  when  they  stood  immediately  before  him,  looked  theni  in 
the  face  with  unperturbed  serenity — this  representation  of  the  fourth  gospel 
is  the  third  and  highest  grade  of  devotional,  but  unhistorical  embellish- 
ment 
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In  strict  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  that  even  now  the  be- 
trayer is  at  hand,  Judas  while  he  is  yet  speaking  approaches  with  an  armed 
force  (Matt  xxvi.  47  parall.,  comp.  John  xvii.  3).  This  band,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  synoptists  came  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  was  according  to 
Luke  led  by  the  captains  of  the  temple  a-rparrfyoU  rov  Upov,  and  hence  was 
probably  a  detachment  of  the  soldiers  of  the  temple,  to  whom,  judging  from 
the  word  ^x^^*  ^^^  ^i^om  staves  (v\ai  being  mentioned  among  the  weapons, 
was  apparently  joined  a  tumultuous  crowd :  according  to  the  representation 
of  John,  who,  tc^ether  with  the  sen^ants  or  officers  of  the  chief  priests  and 
JPhariseeSy  inrrfpiraL^  tSw  ^pf^^upiaiv  koL  ^apuratW,  speaks  of  a  band  <nr€lpa,  and 
a  captain  xtAiopico?,  without  mentioning  any  tumultuary  force,  it  appears  as  if 
the  Jewish  magistrates  had  procured  as  a  support  a  detachment  of  Roman 
soldiery.* 

According  to  the  three  first  Evangelists,  Judas  steps  forth  and  kisses  Jesus, 
in  order  by  this  preconcerted  sign  to  indicate  him  to  the  approaching  band 
as  the  individual  whom  they  were  to  seize :  according  to  the  fourth  gospel, 
on  the  contrary,  Jesus  advances  apparently  out  of  the  garden  (cfcA^wr)  to 
meet  them,  and  presents  himself  as  the  person  whom  they  seek.  In  order  to 
reconcile  this  divergency,  some  have  conceived  the  occurrences  thus  :  Jesus, 
to  prevent  his  disciples  from  being  taken,  first  went  towards  the  multitude, 
and  made  himself  known ;  hereupon  Judas  stepped  forth,  and  indicated  him 
by  the  kiss.'  But  had  Jesus  already  made  himself  known,  Judas  might  have 
spared  the  kiss ;  for  that  the  people  did  not  believe  the  assertion  of  Jesus 
that  he  was  the  man  whom  they  sought,  and  still  waited  for  its  confirmation 
by  the  kiss  of  the  bribed  disciple,  is  a  supposition  incompatible  with  the 


*  Vid.  Liicke,  in  loc. ;  Hase,  L.  J.,  §  1351 
'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  567. 
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statement  of  the  fourth  gospel  that  the  words  I  am  he^  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  them  that  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.     Hence 
oihers  have  inverted  the  order  of  the  scene,  imagining  that  Judas  first  stepped 
forward  and  distinguished  Jesus  by  the  kiss,  and  that  then,  before  the  crowd 
could  press  into  the  garden,  Jesus  himself  advanced  and  made  himself  known.' 
But  if  Judas  had  already  indicated  him  by  the  kiss,  and  he  had  so  well  onder- 
stood  the  object  of  the  kiss  as  is  implied  in  his  answer  to  it,  Luke  ▼.  48 : 
there  was  no  need  for  him  still  to  make  himself  known,  seeing  that  he  was 
already  made  known  ;  to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  the  disciples  was  equali? 
superfluous,  since  he  must  have  inferred  from  the  traitor's  kiss,  that  it  was 
intended  to  single  him  out  and  carry  him  away  from  his  followers ;  if  he  did 
so  merely  to  show  his  courage,  this  was  almost  theatrical :  while,  in  general, 
the  idea  that  Jesus,  between  the  kiss  of  Judas,  and  the  entrance  of  the  crowd, 
which  was  certainly  immediate,  advanced  towards  the  latter  with  questions 
and  answers,  throws  into  his  demeanour  a  degree  of  hurry  and  precipitancy 
so  ill  suited  to  his  circumstances,  that  the  £vangelists  can  scarcely  have  meant 
such  an  inference  to  be  drawn.     It  should  therefore  be  acknowledged  that 
neither  of  the  two  representations  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  other,^ 
since  each  has  a  different  conception   of  the  manner  in  which   Jesus  was 
made  known,  and  in  which  Judas  was  active  in  the  affair.     That  Judas  was 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus ^  hhf\yo^  rots  o-uXXa^Sovo-c  toi'  'Iiycrovv  (Acts  L  16), 
all  the  Evangelists  agree.     But  while  according  to  the  synoptical  account  the 
task  of  Judas  includes  not  only  the  pointing  out  of  the  place,  but  also  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  person  by  the  kiss,  John  makes  the  agency  of  Judas  end 
wiih  the  indication  of  the  place,  and  represents  him  after  the  arrival  on  the 
spot  as  standing  inactive  among  the  crowd  (cian^Kct  8c  ical  *Ioi;Sa9 — ftcT  avrwr, 
v.  5).     Why  John  does  not  assign  to  Judas  the  task  of  personally  indicating 
Jesus,  it  is  easy  to  see  :  because,   namely,  he  would  have  Jesus  appear,  not 
as  one  delivered    up,  but  as  delivering  himself   up,  so  that  his    sufferings 
may  be  manifested  in  a  higher  degree  as  undertaken  voluntarily.     We  have 
only  to  remember  how  the  earliest  opponents  of  Christianity  imputed  the  re- 
tirement of  Jesus  out  of  the  city  into  the  distant  garden,  as  an  ignominious 
flight  from  his  enemies,*  in  order  to  find  it  conceivable  that  there  arose  among 
the  Christians  at  an  early  period  the  inclination  to  transcend  the  common 
evangelical  tradition  in  representing  his  demeanour  on  his  arrest  in  the  light 
of  a  voluntary  self-resignation. 

In  the  synoptists  the  kiss  of  Judas  is  followed  by  the  cutting  question  ot 
Jesus  to  the  traitor ;  in  John,  after  Jesus  has  uttered  the  cyw  ci/u,  /  am  he,  it 
is  stated  that  under  the  influence  of  these  commanding  words,  the  multitude 
who  had  come  out  to  seize  him  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground,  so  that 
Jesus  had  to  repeat  his  declaration  and  as  it  were  encourage  the  people  to 
seize  him.  Of  late  it  has  been  denied  that  there  was  any  miracle  here:  the 
impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  it  is  said,  acted  psychologically  on  those 
among  the  crowd  who  had  already  often  seen  and  heard  Jesus ;  and  in  sii|>- 
port  of  this  opinion  reference  is  made  to  the  examples  of  this  kind  in  the  life 

^  I.iicke,  2,  s.  599  ;  Hase,  ut  sup. ;  Olshausen,  2.  s.  435. 

*  How  can  Liicke  explain  the  omission  of  the  kiss  of  Judas  in  the  Gospel  of  John  fwm  it< 
having  been  too  notorious  a  fact?  and  how  can  he  adduce  as  an  analogous  instance  the  omis- 
sion of  the  transaction  between  the  betrayer  and  the  Sanhedrim  by  John  ?  for  this,  as  some- 
thing passing  behind  the  scenes,  might  very  well  be  left  out,  but  iy  no  means  an  incident 
which,  like  that  kiss,  happened  so  conspicuously  in  the  foreground  and  centre  of  the  scene. 

*  So  says  the  Jew  of  Celsus,  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  9  :  eiretW>  ^/*e«  ^X^(drret  «Mr  ««* 
KaTorfvbvret  '/}<TTioufJixy  icoXd^eir^ou,  Kpinrrdfievot  fiiy  Kal  iiiadiSpdffKUif  ^rorrc^ttfr^rara  ^aX**« 
When  we,  having  convicted  and  condemned  him,  had  determined  that  he  should  suffer pumsk- 
vient ;  concealing  himself,  and  endeavouring  to  escape^  he  experienced  a  most  skameJulcapturL 
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of  Marius,  Coligny,  and  others.®  But  neither  in  the  synoptical  account,  ac- 
count, according  to  which  there  needed  the  indication  of  Jesus  by  the  kiss, 
nor  in  that  of  John,  according  to  which  there  needed  the  declaration  of  Jesus, 
I  am  he^  does  Jesus  appear  to  be  known  to  the  crowd,  at  least  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exercise  any  profound  influence  over  then) ;  while  the  above 
examples  only  show  that  sometimes  the  powerful  impression  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality has  paralyzed  the  murderous  hands  of  an  individual  or  of  a  few,  but 
not  that  a  whole  detachment  of  civil  officers  and  soldiers  has  been  made,  not 
merely  to  draw  back,  but  to  fall  to  the  ground.  It  answers  no  purpose  for 
Liicke  to  make  first  a  few  fall  down  and  then  the  whole  crowd,  except  that  of 
rendering  it  impossible  to  imagine  the  scene  with  gravity.  Hence  we  turn  to 
the  old  theologians,  who  here  unanimously  acknowledge  a  miracle.  The 
Christ  who  by  word  of  his  mouth  cast  down  the  hostile  multitude,  is  no  other 
than  he  who  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  shall  consume  the  Antichrist  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  i.e.  not  the  historical  Christ,  but  the  Christ  of  the 
Jewish  and  primitive  Christian  imagination.  The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel 
^especially,  who  had  so  often  remarked  how  the  enemies  of  Jesus  and  their 
creatures  were  unable  to  lay  hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come  (vii.  30,  32,  44  ff.,  viii.  20),  had  an  inducement,  now,  when  the  hour  was 
come,  to  represent  the  ultimately  successful  attempt  as  also  failing  at  the  first 
in  a  thoroughly  astounding  manner;  especially  as  this  fully  accorded  with  the 
interest  by  which  he  is  governed  throughout  the  description  of  this  whole 
scene — the  demonstrating  that  the  capture  of  Jesus  was  purely  an  act  of  his 
own  free  will.  When  Jesus  lays  the  soldiers  prostrate  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  he  gives  them  a  proof  of  what  he  could  do,  if  to  liberate  himself  were 
his  object ;  and  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  seized  immediately  after,  this 
appears  as  the  most  purely  voluntary  self-sacrifice.  Thus  in  the  fourth  gospel 
Jesus  gives  a  practical  proof  of  that  power,  which  in  the  first  he  only  ex- 
presses by  words,  when  he  says  to  one  of  his  disciples :  Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  twelve  legions  oj 
angels  (y.  53)? 

After  this,  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  very  inappropriately  holds  up  the 
solicitude  which  Jesus  manifested  that  his  disciples  should  not  be  taken 
captive  with  him,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (xvii.  12),  that  he 
had  lost  none  of  those  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Father ;  a  declaration  which 
was  previously  more  suitably  referred  to  the  spiritual  preservation  of  his 
disciples.  As  the  next  feature  in  the  scene,  all  the  Evangelists  agree,  that 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  lay  hands  on  Jesus,  one  of  his  disciples  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant,  an  act  which  met  with 
a  reproof  from  Jesus.  Still  Luke  and  John  have  each  a  peculiar  trait.  Not 
to  mention  that  both  particularize  the  ear  as  the  right  ear,  while  their  two 
predecessors  had  left  this  point  undetermined ;  the  latter  not  only  gives  tite 
name  of  the  wounded  servant,  but  states  that  the  disciple  who  wounded  him 
was  Peter.     Why  the  synoptists  do  not  name  Peter,  it  has  been  sought  to^ 

'  Liicke,  2,  s.  597  f. ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  435 ;  Tholuck,  s.  299.  The  reference  to  the 
murderer  of  Coligny  is,  however,  unwarranted,  as  any  one  will  find  who  will  look  into  the 
book  incorrectly  cited  by  Tholuck  :  Serrani  commentatorium  de  statu  religionis  et  reip,  in 
regno  Gailia,  L.  x.  p.  32,  b.  The  murderer  was  not  in  the  least  withheld  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  desi^  by  the  firmness  of  the  noble  old  man.  Comp.  also  Schiller,  Werke,  I 
Bd.  s.  382  f.,  384 ;  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encydopadie,  7  Band,  s.  452  f.  Such  inaccuracic 
in  the  department  of  modem  history  cannot  indeed  excite  surprise  in  a  writer  who  elsewhere 
(Glaubwiirdigkeit,  s.  437)  speaks  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe's  father,  as  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  How  can  a  knowledge  so  diversified  as  that  of  Dr.  Tholuck  be 
always  quite  accurate. 
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explain  in  different  ways.  The  supposition  that  they  wished  to  avoid  com- 
promising the  apostle,  who  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  their  gospels  was 
yet  living,^  belongs  to  the  justly  exploded  fictions  of  an  exegesis  framed  on 
the  false  principle  of  supplying  conjecturally  all  those  links  in  the  chain  of 
natural  causation  which  are  wanting  in  the  gospels.  That  these  Evangelists 
elsewhere  for  the  most  part  omit  names,®  is  too  sweeping  an  accusatioo  as 
regards  Matthew,  though  he  does  indeed  leave  unnamed  indifferent  persons, 
such  as  Jairus,  or  Bartimaeus  ;  but  that  the  real  Matthew,  or  even  the  commoo 
evangelical  tradition,  thus  early  and  generally  should  have  lost  the  name  from 
an  anecdote  of  Peter,  so  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  part  played  by  this 
apostle,  can  scarcely  be  considered  very  probable.  To  me,  the  reverse  would 
be  much  more  conceivable,  namely,  that  the  anecdote  was  originally  current 
without  the  mention  of  any  name  (and  why  should  not  a  less  distinguished 
adherent  of  Jesus — for  from  the  synoptists  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve —whose  name  was  therefore  the  more  readily  for- 
gotten, have  had  courage  and  rashness  enough  to  draw  his  sword  at  that 
crisis  ?),  but  a  later  narrator  thought  such  a  mode  of  conduct  particularly 
suited  to  the  impetuous  character  of  Peter,  and  hence  ascribed  it  to  him  by  a 
combination  of  his  own.  On  this  supposition,  we  need  not  appeal,  in  sap> 
port  of  the  possibility  that  John  could  know  the  servant's  name,  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  household  of  the  high  priest,^  any  more  than  to  a 
peculiar  acquaintance  of  Mark  with  some  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  in  explana- 
tion of  his  obtaining  the  name  of  the  blind  man. 

The  distinctive  trait  in  Luke's  account  of  this  particular  is,  that  Jesus  heals 
the  servant's  ear,  apparently  by  a  miracle.  Olshausen  here  makes  the  com- 
placent remark)  that  this  circumstance  best  explains  how  Peter  could  escape 
uninjured — •astonishment  at  the  cure  absorbed  the  general  attention  :  while 
according  to  Paulus,  Jesus  by  touching  the  wounded  ear  (cu^oficvos)  only 
meant  to  examine  it,  and  then  told  what  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  {Ida-aro  avrov) ;  had  he  cured  it  by  a  miracle  there  must  have  been 
some  notice  of  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  Such  pains-taking  inter- 
pretations are  here  especially  needless,  since  the  fact  that  Luke  stands  alone 
in  giving  the  trait  in  question,  together  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  scene, 
tells  us  plainly  enough  what  opinion  we  are  to  form  on  the  subject.  Should 
Jesus,  who  had  removed  by  his  miraculous  power  so  much  suffering  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  leave  uncured  suffering  which  one  of  his  disciples  out  of 
attachment  to  him,  and  thus  indirectly  he  himself,  had  caused  ?  This  must 
soon  have  been  found  inconceivable,  and  hence  to  the  stroke  of  the  sword  of 
Peter  was  united  a  miraculous  cure  on  the  part  of  Jesus — the  last  in  the  evan- 
gelical history. 

Here,  immediately  before  he  is  led  away,  the  synoptists  place  the  remon- 
strance which  Jesus  addressed  to  those  who  had  come  to  take  him  prisoner : 
that  though,  by  his  daily  public  appearance  in  the  temple  he  had  given  the 
best  opportunity  for  them  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  yet— a  bad  augury  for  the 
purity  of  their  cause — ihey  came  to  a  distance  to  seek  him  with  as  many 
preparations,  as  against  a  thief?  In  the  fourth  gospel,  he  is  made  to  say 
something  sunilar  to  Annas,  to  whose  inquiries  concerning  his  disciples  and 
his  doctrine,  he  replies  by  referring  him  to  the  publicity  of  his  entire  agency, 
to  his  teaching  in  the  temple  and  synagogue  (xviii.  20  f.).  Luke,  as  if  he  had 
gathered  from  both,  that  Jesus  had  said  something  of  this  kind  to  the  high 
priest,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  represents  the  chief  priests  and  elders 

'  Paulus,  excg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  570. 

8  Ibid. 

'  As  Lucke,  Tholuck  and  Olshausen,  in  loc 
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themselves  as  being  present  in  the  garden,  and  Jesus  as  here  speaking  to  them 
in  the  above  manner,  which  is  certainly  a  mere  blunder.'^ 

According  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  all  the  disciples  now  fled.  Here 
Mark  has  the  special  particular,  that  a  young  man  with  a  linen  cloth  cast 
about  his  naked  body,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  seized,  left  the  linen 
cloth  and  fled  naked.  Apart  from  the  industrious  conjectures  of  ancient  and 
even  modern  expositors,  as  to  who  this  young  man  was ;  this  information  of 
Mark's  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  very  early  origin  of  this  gospel,  on 
the  ground  that  so  unimportant  an  anecdote,  and  one  moreover  to  which  no 
name  is  attached,  could  have  no  interest  except  for  those  who  stood  in  close 
proximity  to  the  persons  and  events. ^^  But  this  inference  is  erroneous  ;  for 
the  above  trait  gives  even  to  us,  at  this  remote  distance  of  time,  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  panic  and  rapid  flight  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  welcome  to  Mark,  from  whatever  source  he  may  have  received  it, 
or  how  late  soever  he  may  have  written. 


§  128. 

EXAMINATION   OF  JESUS   BEFORE  THE   HIGH    PRIEST. 

From  the  place  of  arrest  the  synoptists  state  Jesus  to  have  been  led  to  the 
high  priest,  whose  name,  Caiaphas,  is,  however,  only  mentioned  by  Matthew ; 
while  John  represents  him  as  being  led  in  the  first  instance  to  Annas,  the 
fiather-in-law  of  the  existing  high  priest;  and  only  subsequently  to  Caiaphas 
(Matt  xxvi.  57  fl*.  parall.  ;  John  xviii.  12  fl*.).     The  important  rank  of  Annas 
renders  this  representation  of  John   as  conceivable  as  the  silence  of  the 
synoptists  is  explicable,  on  the  ground  that  the  ex-high  priest  had  no  power 
of  deciding  in  this  cause.     But  it  is  more  surprising  that,  as  must  be  believed 
from  the  flrst  glance,  the  fourth  Evangelist  merely  gives  some  details  of  the 
transaction  with  Annas,  and  appears  entirely  to  pass  by  the  decisive  trial 
before  the  actual  high  priest,  except  that  he  states  Jesus  to  have  been  led 
away  to  Caiaphas.     There  was  no  more  ready  expedient  for  the  harmonists 
than  the  supposition,  which  is  found  e.g.  in  Euthymius,  that  John,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  supplementary  character  of  his  gospel,  perserved  the  examina- 
tion before  Annas  as  being  omitted  by  the  synoptists,  while  he  passed  by  that 
before  Caiaphas,  because  it  was  described  with  suflicient  particularity  by  his 
predecessors.^      This  opinion,  that  John  and  the  synoptists  speak  of  two 
entirely  distinct  trials,  has  a  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  tenor  of  the 
respective  trials  is  totaly  diflerent.     In  that  which  the  synoptists  describe, 
according   to   Matthew  and   Mark,  the  false  witnesses  flrst  appear  against 
Jesus ;  the  high  priest  then  asks  him  if  he  really  pretends  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  on  receiving  an  aflirmative  answer,  declares  him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and 
worthy  of  death,  whereupon  follows  maltreatment  of  his  person.     In  the  trial 
depicted  by  John,  Jesus  is  merely  questioned  concerning  his  disciples  and  his 
doctrine,  he  appeals  to  the  publicity  of  his  conduct,  and  after  having  been 
maltreated  for  this  reply  by  an  attendant  (vm/pcn/s),  is  sent  away  without  the 
passing  of  any  sentence.      That  the  fourth  Evangelist  should  thus  give  no 
particulars  concerning  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  is  the  more  surprising,  since 
in  the  one  before  Annas,  if  it  be  this  which  he  narrates,  according  to  his  own 
representation  nothing  was  decided,  and  consequently  the  grounds  for  the 

*^  Sclileiermacher,  uber  den  Lukas,  s.  290. 
>'  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  576. 
*  Paulus,  ut  sup.  8.  577  ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  244. 
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condemnation  of  Jesus  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  and  the  sentence  itself,  arc 
altogether  wanting  in  his  gospel.  To  explain  this  by  the  supplementaiy  object 
of  John  is  to  impute  to  him  too'  irrational  a  mode  of  procedure ;  for  if  he 
omitted  facts  because  the  other  Evangelists  had  already  given  them,  without 
intimating  that  he  did  so  purely  for  that  reason,  he  could  only  reckon  on  mtro- 
ducing  confusion,  and  entailing  on  himself  the  suspicion  of  having  given  a 
false  narrative,  He  can  hardly  have  had  the  opinion  that  the  trial  before 
Annas  was  the  principal  one,  and  that  therefore  it  was  allowable  to  omit  the 
other,  since  he  reports  no  judgment  as  having  been  passed  in  the  former ; 
but  if  he  knew  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  prindfKil  one,  and 
yet  gave  no  more  particular  information  concerning  it,  this  also  was  a  highly 
singular  course  for  him  to  take. 

Thus  the  very  simplest  view  of  the  case  seems  at  once  to  point  to  the 
attempt  to  discover  in  the  account  of  the  fourth  gospel  indications  that  it 
also  is  to  be  understood  of  the  trial  before  Caiaphas.     What  affords  the 
strongest  presumption  of  the  identity  of  the  two  trials  is  the  identity  of  an 
incident  concomitant  with  both,  John  as  well  as  the  synoptists   making  Peter 
deny  Jesus  during  the  trial  detailed.    It  is  further  remarkable  that  after  Annas 
has  been  spoken  of,  at  v.  13,  as  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  there  follows  at 
V.  14,  a  more  precise  designation  of  Caiaphas  as  the  author  of  the  fatal 
counsel,  recorded  in  John  xi.  50,  although  apparently  the  Evangelist  proceeds 
to  narrate  a  trial  held,  not  before  Caiaphas,  but  before  Annas.      Moreover  in 
the  description  of  the  trial  itself,  there  is  mention  throughout  of  the  palace 
and  of  questions  from  the  high  priest^  a  title  which  John  nowhere  else  applies 
to  Annas,  but  only  to  Caiaphas.     But  that  in  accordance  with  the  above 
supposition,  the  Evangelist  from  v.  15,  should  be  describing  something  which 
])assed  before  Caiaphas,  appears  impossible  from  v.  24,  for  it  is  there  first  said 
that  Annas  sent  Jesus  to  Caiaphas,  so  that  he  must  until  then  have  been 
before  Annas.     With  ready  thought  this  difficulty  was  first  met  by  removing 
the  24th  verse  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted,  namely,  after  v.  13,  and 
laying  the  blame  of  its  present  too  late  position  on  the  negligence  of  tran- 
scribers.*     As,  however,  this  transposition,   being  destitute  of  any  critical 
authority,  must  appear  an  arbitrary  and  violent  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty,  it  was  next  tried  whether  the  statement   in  v.  24,  without  being 
actually  moved  from  its  place,  might  not  receive  such  an  interpretation  as  to 
come  in  point  of  sense  after  v.  13  ;  i.e.,  the  word  dTrcorctXcv  was  taken  as  a 
pluperfect,  and  it  was  supposed  that  John  intended  here  to  supply  retro- 
spectively what  he  had  forgotten  to  observe  at  v.  13,  namely,  that  Annas 
immediately  sent  Jesus  to  Caiaphas,  so  that  the  trial  just  described  was  con- 
ducted by  the  latter.  *     As  the  general  possibility  of  such  an  enailage  icmporum 
is  admissible,  the  only  question  is  whether  it  be  accordant  with  the  style  of 
the  present  writer,  and  whether  it  be  intimated  in  the  context     In  the  latter 
respect  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  nothing  important  had  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  Annas,  the  Evangelist,  in  annexing  to  his  notice  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Annas  to  Caiaphas  the  more  precise  designation  of  the  latter,  might 
be  drawn  on  to  speak  without  further  preface  of  the  trial  before  Caiaphas, 
and  might  afterwards,  by  way  of  appendix,  at  some  resting  place,  as  here  at 
the  close  of  the  transactions  of  the  high  priest  with  Jesus,  intimate  the  trans- 
ition which  he  had  made.      An  accurate  Greek  writer  certainly  in  this  case, 
if  he  did  not  use  the  pluperfect,  would  at  least  have  made  evident  the 
explanatory  reference  to  what  had  preceded,  by  the  addition  of  a  -yap  to  the 

'  Thus  e.g.  Erasrous,  in  loc. 

*  Thus  Winer,  N.  T.  Gramm.,  §  41,  5  ;  Tholuck  and  Liicke,  in  loc 
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aorist.  Our  Evangelist,  however,  in  whom  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellen- 
istic writers  to  connect  their  propositions  but  loosely,  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  is  very  strongly  marked,  might  perhaps  have 
introduced  that  supplementary  observation  even  without  a  particle,  or,  accor- 
ding to  the  ordinary  reading,  by  oZv,  which  is  not  merely  indicative  that  a 
subject  is  continued,  but  also  that  it  is  resumed.^  if  these  considerations  be 
held  to  establish  that  he  also  intended  to  narrate  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  : 
it  is  clear  from  the  ^sptct  of  his  account  taken  by  itself,  as  well  as  from  the 
previous  comparison  with  the  synoptical  one,  that  his  narrative  cannot  be 
complete. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  account  of  the  synoptists,  and  among  them  also, 
namely,  between  the  two  first  and  the  third,  we  find  numerous  divergencies. 
According  to  the  former,  when  Jesus  was  brought  into  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest,  the  scribes  and  elders  were  already  assembled,  and  while  it  was  still 
night  proceeded  to  hold  a  trial,  in  which  first  witnesses  appeared,  and  then 
the  high  priest  addressed  to  him  the  decisive  question,  on  the  answer  to 
which  the  assembly  declared  him  worthy  of  death  (in  John  also  the  trial  goes 
forward  in  the  night,  but  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
council).  According  to  the  representation  of  the  third  gospel,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jesus  throughout  the  night  is  merely  kept  under  guard  in  the  high 
priest's  palace,  and  maltreated  by  the  underlings ;  and  when  at  the  break  of 
day  the  Sanhedrim  assembles,  no  witnesses  appear,  but  the  high  priest  pre- 
cipitates the  sentence  by  the  decisive  question.  Now,  that  in  the  depth  of  the 
night,  while  Judas  was  gone  out  with  the  guard,  the  members  of  the  council 
should  have  assembled  themselves  for  the  reception  of  Jesus,  might  be  regarde<i 
as  improbable,  and  in  so  far,  the  preference  might  be  given  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  third  gospel,  which  makes  them  assemble  at  daybreak  only:^ 
were  it  not  that  Luke  himself  neutralizes  this  advantage  by  making  the  high 
priests  and  elders  present  at  the  arrest ;  a  zeal  which  might  well  have  driven 
them  straightway  to  assemble  for  the  sake  of  accelerating  the  conclusion.  But 
in  the  account  of  Matthew  and  Mark  also  there  is  this  singularity,  that  after 
they  have  narrated  to  us  the  whole  trial  together  with  the  sentence,  they 
yet  (xxvii.  i  and  xv.  i)  say  :  7aAen  the  morning  was  come^  they  took  counsel^ 
wptiHas  5c  y€vofi€vrf^  trvfipovXiov  (Xafiov,  thus  making  it  appear,  if  not  that  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  reassembled  in  the  morning,  which  could  hardly 
be,  seeing  that  they  had  been  together  the  whole  night ;  yet  that  they  now 
first  came  to  a  definite  resolution  against  Jesus,  though,  according  to  these 
same  Evangelists^  this  had  already  been  done  in  the  nocturnal  council.  ®  It 
may  be  said  that  to  the  sentence  of  death  ah-eady  passed  in  the  night,  was 
added  in  the  morning  the  resolution  to  deliver  Jesus  to  Pilate :  but  according 
to  the  then  existing  state  of  the  law,  this  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
needed  no  special  resolution.  That  Luke  and  John  omit  the  production  of 
the  false  witnesses,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  deficiency  in  their  narrative.  For 
from  the  coincidence  of  John  ii.  19  and  Acts  vi.  14  with  Matthew  and  Mark, 
it  is  highly  probably  that  the  declaration  about  the  destruction  and  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  was  really  uttered  by  Jesus ;  while  that  that  declaration  should 
be  used  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  him  on  his  trial  was  an  almost 
necessary  result.  The  absence  of  this  weighty  point  in  Luke,  Schleiermacher 
explains  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  author  of  this  passage  in  the  third 
gospel  had  indeed  followed  the  escort  which  conducted  Jesus  from  the  garden, 
but  had  with  most  others  been  excluded  from  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 

*  Winer,  Gramm.,  §  57,  4. 

'  Thus  Sclileiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  295. 

'  Schleiermacher,  ut  b)Xp,  ;  cpmp.  Fritxsche,  in  loc.  Matth. 
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and  consequently  narrated  what  occurred  there  merely  from  hearsay.  But, 
not  to  anticipate  future  points,  the  single  trait  of  the  cure  of  the  servant's  ear 
suffices  to  preclude  our  attributing  to  the  author  of  this  portion  of  Luke^s 
gospel  so  close  a  proximity  to  the  fact  It  rather  appears  that  the  above 
declaration  came  to  the  third  Evangelist  under  the  form  of  an  article  of 
accusation  against  Stephen,  instead  of  Jesus  ;  while  the  fourtl>  has  it  only  as 
a  declaration  from  Jesus,  and  not  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  him.  THb 
subject  having  however  necessarily  come  under  our  observation  at  an  earlier 
point  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  it  further  here.'' 

When  Jesus  made  no  answer  to  the  allegations  of  the  witnesses,  he  was 
asked,  according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  by  the  high  priest, — in  the  third 
gospel,  without  the  above  cause,  by  the  Sanhedrim, — ^whether  he  actually 
maintained  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (the  Son  of  God)  ?     To  this  qtiestioii, 
according  to  the  two  former,  he  at  once  replies  in  the  affirmative,  in  the 
words  <rv  cTiras,  thou  hast  said^  and  hyut  €ifu,  I  am^  and  adds  that  hereafter  or 
immediately  (aTr*  ofyri)  they  would  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  divine  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  according  to 
Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  he  first  declares  that  his  answer  will  be  of  no  avail, 
and  then  adds  that  hereafter  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
power  of  God ;  whereupon  all  eagerly  ask :  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God? 
and  he  replies  in  the  affirmative.     Thus  Jesus  here  expresses  the  expectation 
that  by  his  death  he  will  at  once  enter  into  the  glory  of  sitting  as  Messiah  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  according  to  Ps.  ex.  i,  which  he  had  already,  Matt 
xxii.  44,  interpreted  of  the  Messiah.     For  even  if  he  at  first  perhaps  thought 
of  attaining   his  messianic  glorification  without  the  intervention  of  death, 
because  this  intervention  was  not  presented  to  him  by  the  ideas  of  the  age; 
if  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  and  as  a  result  of  circumstances,  that  the  fore- 
boding of  such  a  necessity  began  to  arise  and  gradually  to  acquire  distinctness 
in  his  mind  ;  now,  a  prisoner,  forsaken  by  his  adherents,  in  the  presence  of 
the  rancorously  hostile  Sanhedrim,  it  must,  if  he  would  retain  the  convicdoo 
of  his  messiahship,  become  a  certainty  to  him,  that  he  could  enter  into  his 
messianic  glorification  by  death  alone.      When,  according  to  the  two  first 
Evangelists,  Jesus  adds  to  the  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power^  the  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven^  he  predicts,  as  on  an  earlier  occasion,  his  speedy  advent, 
and  in  this  instance  he  decidedly  predicts  it  as  a  return.     Olshausen  maintains 
that  the  aTr*  oprt  of  Matthew  ought  to  be  referred  only  to  ica^i/zAcvor  ic  t.  X^ 
because  it  would  not  suit  ip^ofjitvov  k,  t.  A..,  since  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
Jesus  could  then  have  represented  himself  as  about  to  come  in  the  clouds:  a 
purely  dogmatical  difficulty,  which  does  not  exist  in  our  point  of  view,  but 
which  cannot  in  any  point  of  view  warrant  such  an  offence   against  gram- 
matical interpretation  as  this  of  Olshausen.     On  the  above  declaration  of 
Jesus,  accordmg  to  Matthew  and   Mark  the  high  priest  rends  his  clothes, 
declaring  Jesus  convicted  of  blasphemy,  and  the  council   pronounces  him 
guilty  of  death  ;  and  in  Luke  also,  all  those  assembled  observe  that  now  there 
is  no    need  of  any  further  witness,  since  the  criminal  declaration  has  been 
uttered  by  Jesus  in  their  own  hearing. 

To  the  sentence  is  then  added  in  the  two  first  Evangelists  the  maltreatment 
of  Jesus,  which  John,  who  here  mentions  no  sentence,  represents  as  following 
the  appeal  of  Jesus  to  the  publicity  of  his  work,  while  Luke  places  it  before 
the  trial ;  more  probably  because  it  was  not  any  longer  precisely  known  when 
this  maltreatment  occurred,  than  because  it  was  repeated  at  various  tiroes  and 
under  various  circumstances.     In  John  the  maltreatment  is  said  to  proceed 
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from  an  attendant^  V7n;penys,  in  Luke,  from  the  men  that  held  Jesus^  avhpt^ 
frw€xpvTei  rov  *I. ;  in  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  began  to  spit  in  the 
fiaice  of  Jesus  (koL  rip^avro  rives  ifLtrrvtLv  avru>)  must  have  been  some  of  those 
(vcivrcs)  who  had  just  before  condemned  him,  since  he  distinguishes  the 
vn/pcras,  servants^  from  them ;  and  in  Matthew  also,  who,  without  introducing 
a  new  nominative  proceeds  merely  with  rorc  Tjpfavro,  then  began  they,  it  is 
plainly  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  themselves  who  descend  to  such  un- 
worthy conduct :  which  Schleiermacher  jusdy  considers  improbable,  and  in 
so  far  prefers  the  representation  of  Luke  to  that  of  Matthew.^  In  John  the 
maltreatment  consists  in  a  blew  on  the  cheek  7vith  the  palm  0/  the  hand^  pdiria-fia, 
which  an  attendant  gives  Jesus  on  account  of  a  supposed  insolent  answer  to 
the  high  priest ;  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  spitting  on  the  face  (iyhrrva'av  cts 
TO  vpoamtniy  avrov),  and  blows  on  the  head  and  cheek,  to  which  it  is  added, 
in  Luke  also,  that  he  was  blindfolded,  then  struck  on  the  face,  and  scoffingly 
asked  to  attest  his  messianic  second  sight  by  telling  who  was  the  giver  of  the 
blow.^  According  to  Olshausen,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  did  not  scorn  to  pre- 
dict these  rudenesses  in  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  to  describe  the  state  of 
mind  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  opposed  to  the  unholy  multitude.  He 
correctly  adduces  in  relation  to  this  scene  Isa.  L  6  f.;  (LXX.) :  I  gave  my 
back  to  the  smiters^  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid  not 
my  face  from  shame  and  spittings  etc.,  rov  varrdv  /aov  Sc&Dfca  cis  /jMoriya^,  ras  8c 
<rcayova9  /aov  eis  paTrtcr/xara,  ro  8c  irpoannrov  /xov  ovk  diir^xTrpeffa  <iiro  aur;(vn;9 

^irrucr/xarciiv  k*  r.  A.,  (comp.  Mic.  iv.  14);  and  for  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
bore  all  this,  the  well-known  passage  Isa.  liii.  7,  where  the  servant  of  God  is 
represented  as  enduring  maltreatment  in  silence.  But  the  interpretation  of 
these  passages  in  Isaiah  as  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  context  in  both  instances :  ^^  consequendy  the  agreement  of 
the  result  with  these  passages  must  either  have  been  the  effect  of  human 
design,  or  purely  accidental  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  servants  and  soldiers 
in  their  maltreatment  had  not  the  intention  of  causing  prophecies  to  be  ful- 
filled in  Jesus ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  chosen  to  suppose  that  Jesus  affected 
silence  with  this  view;  while  to  deduce  from  mere  chance  a  coincidence 
which  certainly,  as  Olshausen  says,  extends  to  minutiae,  is  always  unsatis- 
factory. Probable  as  it  is  from  the  rude  manners  of  that  age,  that  Jesus  was 
maltreated  when  a  prisoner,  and  moreover  that  amongst  other  things  he 
received  just  such  insults  as  are  described  by  the  Evangelists :  it  is  yet 
scarcely  to  be  denied,  that  their  descriptions  are  modelled  on  prophecies 
which,  when  once  Jesus  appeared  as  a  sufferer  and  maltreated  person,  were 
applied  to  him;  and  however  consistent  it  may  be  with  the  character  of 
Jesus  that  he  should  have  borne  this  maltreatment  patiently,  and  repelled 
improper  questions  by  a  dignified  silence :  the  Evangelists  would  scarcely 
have  noticed  this  so  often  and  so  solicitously,^^  if  it  had  not  been  their  inten- 
tion thus  to  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  oracles. 

^  Utsup. 

*  Matthew  does  not  mention  the  blindfoldingr,  and  appears  to  imagine  that  Jesus  named 
the  person  who  maltreated  him,  whom  he  saw,  but  did  not  otherwise  know. 
*•  Vid.  Gesenius,  in  loc. 

1^  Matth.  xxvi.  63  ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  61 :  6  8^  *I.  ianJ^a, 
Matth.  xxvii.  12  :  Mh  iiTtKplvaro, 
Matth.  xxvii.  14  ;  comp.  Mark  xv.  5  :  koX  odx  dwtKpbaro  a^i  rp6s  ouii  t¥  ItrjfJMf  lam 

BavfidJ^tw  Tb¥  ^7€/i>a  X(av. 
Luke  xxiii.  9  :  avrof  d^  oif^p  dTtxplraro  al^r{;. 
John  xix.  9  :  6  8i*l,  dT6KpiaiP  oOk  iStaxtp  aCrljk 
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§  129- 
THE  DENIAL  OF   PETER, 

The  two  first  Evangelists  state,  that  at  the  moment  in  which  Jesus  was  led 
away  from  the  garden,  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled ;  but  in  their 
accounts,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Luke  and  John,  Peter  is  said  to  have  followed 
him  at  a  distance,  and  to  have  obtained  admission  with  the  escort  into  the 
court  of  the  high  priest's  palace :  while,  according  to  the  synoptists,  it  is 
Peter  alone  who  gives  this  proof  of  courage  and  attachment  to  Jesus,  which 
however  soon  enough  issues  in  the  deepest  humiliation  for  him ;  the  fourth 
Evangelist  gives  him  John  for  a  companion,  and  moreover  represents  the 
latter  as  the  one  who,  by  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  high  priest, 
procures  admittance  for  Peter  into  his  palace ;  a  divergency  which,  widi  the 
whole  peculiar  relation  in  which  this  gospel  places  Peter  with  respect  to  John, 
has  been  already  considered.^ 

According  to  all  the  Evangelists,  it  was  in  this  courts  avXi^,  that  Peter,  in- 
timidated by  the  inauspicious  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  Jesus,  and  the  high 
priest's  domestics  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  sought  to  allay  the  repeatedly 
expressed  suspicion  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of  the  arrested  Galilevir 
by  reiterated  asseverations  that  he  knew  him  not.     But^  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  in  relation  to  the  owner  of  this  habitation,  there  exists  an  apparent 
divergency  between  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  synoptists.     In  John,  to  judge 
from  the  first  glance  at  his  narrative,  the  first  denial  (xviiL  17)  happens  during 
the  trial  before  Annas,  since  it  stands  after  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  led 
to  Annas  (v.  13),  and  before  the  verse  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Caiaphas  (v.  24),  and  only  the  two  further  acts  of  denial  (v.  25-27),  in  so 
far  as  they  follow  the  last-named  statement,  and  as  immediately  after  them 
the  delivery  to  Pilate  is  narrated  (v.  28),  appear  in  John  also  to  have  occurred 
during  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  in  his  palace.     But  to  this  supposition 
of  a  different  locality  for  the  first  denial  and  the  two  subsequent  ones,  there  is 
a  hindrance  in  the  account  of  the  fourth  gospel  itself.     After  the  mention  of 
the  first  denial,  which  happened  at  the  door  of  the  palace  (of  Annas  appar- 
ently), it  is  said  that  the  night  being  cold  the  servants  and  oflScers  had  made 
a  fire  of  coals,  and  Peter  stood  with  them  and  warmed  himself^  ^v  Sc  #ccu  /iir* 
auToiv  6  Ilerpos  ctTTois  Kat  ^€pfiouvo/tevo9  (v.  18).     Now,  when  farther  on,  the 
narrative  of  the  second  and  third  denial  is  opened  with  nearly  the  same 
words  :  And  Simon  Peter  stood  and  warmed  himself ^  ^v  8c  ^L^uav  Ilcrpos  cow 
Kttl  $€pfiaLv6fi€vos  (v.  25);  this  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  an 
allusion  to  the  previously  noticed  circumstances  of  the  fire  of  coals,  and  o( 
Peter's  standing  by  it  to  warm  himself,  and  hence  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
Evangelist  intended   to  represent  the  second  and  third  denial  as  having 
occurred  by  the  same  fire^  consequently,  on  the  above  supposition,  likewise  i" 
the  house  of  Annas.     It  is  true  that  the  synoptists  speak  of  a  fire  in  the  court 
of  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  also  (Mark  v.  54 ;  Luke  v.  55),  at  which  Peter 
warmed  himself  (here,  however,  sitting,  as  in  John  standing) ;  but  it  does  noi 
thence  follow  that  John  also  imagined  a  similar  fire  to  have  been  in  the  court 
of  the  actual  high  priest,  and  according  to  the  supposition  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  proceeded,  he  only  mentions   such  a  fire  in  the  house  of  Annas. 
They  who  regard  as  too  artificial  an  expedient  the  conjecture  of  Euihymius, 
that  the  dwellings  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  perhaps  had  a  common  court,  and 
that  consequently  Peter  could  remain  standing  by  the  same  fire  after  Jesus 
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had  been  led  away  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  prefer  the  supposition  that 
the  second  and  third  denial  occurred,  according  to  John,  not  after,  but  during 
the  leading  away  of  Jesus  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas.^  Thus  on  the  presup- 
position that  John  narrates  a  trial  before  Annas,  the  difference  between  the 
gospels  in  relation  to  the  locality  of  the  denial  remains  a  total  one ;  and  in 
this  irreconcilable  divergency,  some  have  decided  in  favour  of  John,  on  the 
ground  that  the  scattered  disciples  had  only  fragmentary  information  concern- 
ing this  scene, — that  Peter  himself  being  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  did  not 
know  in  which  palace  he  had,  to  his  misfortune,  entered ;  but  that  he,  and 
after  him  the  first  Evangelists,  supposed  the  denials  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  court  of  Caiaphas ;  whereas  John,  from  his  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  city  and  the  high  priest's  paUice,  was  able  to  rectify  this  mistake.' 
But  even  admitting  the  incredible  supposition  that  Peter  erroneously  believed 
himself  to  have  denied  Jesus  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  still  John,  who  in 
these  days  was  in  the  society  of  Peter,  would  certainly  at  once  have  corrected 
his  assertion,  so  that  such  an  erroneous  opinion  could  not  have  become  fixed 
in  his  mind.  Hence  it  might  be  preferred  to  reverse  the  attempt,  and  to 
vindicate  the  synoptists  at  the  expense  of  John  :  were  it  not  that  the  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  foregoing  section  (according  to  which  John,  after  having 
merely  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  led  away  to  Annas,  may  speak  from  v.  15 
of  what  occurred  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas),  present  a  possible  solution  of  this 
contradiction  also. 

In  relation  to  the  separate  acts  of  denial,  all  the  Evangelists  agree  in 
stating  that  there  were  three  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  prediction  of 
Jesus ;  but  in  the  description  of  the  several  instances  they  are  at  variance. 
First,  as  it  regards  place  and  persons ;  according  to  John  the  first  denial 
is  uttered  on  the  very  entrance  of  Peter,  to  a  damsel  that  kept  the  door^ 
waiSiaicrf  Svpiapo^  (v.  17);  in  the  synoptists,  in  the  inner  court,  where  Peter 
sat  at  the  fire,  to  a  damsel^  irai^uncrj  (Matt.  v.  69  f.  paralL).  The  second  takes 
place,  in  John  (v.  25),  and  also  in  Luke,  who  at  least  notices  no  change  of 
position  (v.  58),  at  the  fire:  in  Matthew  (v.  71)  and  Mark  (v.  68  ff.),  after 
Peter  was  gone  out  into  the  porch,  ttvXuiv,  irpoavXiov ;  further,  in  John  it  is 
made  to  several  persons ;  in  Luke,  to  one ;  in  Matthew  to  another  damsel 
than  the  one  to  whom  he  made  the  first  denial ;  in  Mark,  to  the  same.  The 
third  denial  happened,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  mention  no 
change  of  place  after  the  second,  likewise  in  the  porch ;  according  to  Luke 
and  John,  since  they  likewise  mention  no  change  of  place,  undoubtedly  still 
in  the  inner  court,  at  the  fire ;  further,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to 
many  bystanders,  according  to  Luke  to  one  :  according  to  John,  to  one  who 
happens  to  be  a  relative  of  the  servant  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  garden. 
As  regards  the  conversation  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  the  suspicious 
queries  are  at  one  time  addressed  to  Peter  himself,  at  another  to  the  by- 
standers, in  order  to  point  him  out  to  their  observation,  and  in  the  two  first 
instances  they  are  given  by  the  different  Evangelists  with  tolerable  agreement, 
as  merely  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  adherents 
of  the  man  recently  taken  prisoner.  But  in  the  third  instance,  where  the 
parties  render  a  motive  for  their  suspicion,  they  according  to  the  synoptists 
mention  his  Galilean  dialect  as  a  proof  of  its  truth ;  while  in  John  the  relative 
of  Malchus  appeals  to  his  recollection  of  having  seen  Peter  in  the  garden. 
Now  the  former  mode  of  accounting  for  the  suspicion  is  as  natural  as  the 
second,  together  with  the  designation  of  the  individual  who  adduced  it  as  a 

'  Thus  Schleiennacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s,  289 ;  Olshausen,  2,  s.  445. 
*  Thus  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  577  f. 
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relative  of  Malchus,  appears  artificial,  and  fabricated  for  the  sake  of  firmly 
interweaving  into  the  narrative  the  connexion  of  the  sword-stroke  given  in  the 
garden  with  the  name  of  Peter.*  In  the  answers  of  Peter  there  is  the  diver- 
gency, that  according  to  Matthew  he  already  the  second  time  fortifies  his 
denial  by  an  oath,  while  according  to  Mark  this  is  not  the  case  until  the  third 
denial,  and  in  the  two  other  Evangelists  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned 
at  all ;  moreover,  Matthew,  to  preserve  a  gradation,  adds  on  the  third  denial 
that  Peter  began  to  curse  Karava^cftaTtfctv  as  well  as  to  swear  o/u^tr,  a  re- 
presentation which  when  compared  with  the  other  gospels  may  appear 
exaggerated. 

So  to  adjust  these  very  differently  narrated  denials  in  such  a  maimer  that 
no  Evangelist  may  be  taxed  with  having  given  an  incorrect  or  even  a  merely 
inexact  account,  was  no  light  labour  for  the  harmonists.  Not  only  did  the 
older,  supranaturalistic  expositors,  such  as  Bengel,  undertake  this  task,  but 
even  recently,  Paulus  has  given  himself  much  trouble  to  bring  the  various 
acts  of  denied  recounted  by  the  Evangelists  into  appropriate  order,  and  thus 
to  show  that  they  have  a  natural  sequence.  According  to  him,  Peter  denies 
the  Ix)rd, 

1.  Before  the  portress  (ist  denial  in  John) ; 

2.  Before  several  standing  at  the  fire  (2nd  in  John) ; 

3.  Before  a  damsel  at  the  fire  (ist  in  the  synoptists) ; 

4.  Before  one  who  has  no  particular  designation  (2nd  in  Luke) ; 

5.  On  going  out  into  the  porch,  before  a  damsel  (2nd  in  Matthew  and 

Mark.  Out  of  this  denial  Paulus  should  in  consistency  have  made 
two,  since  the  damsel,  who  points  out  Peter  to  the  bystanders^  is 
according  to  Mark  the  same  as  the  one  in  No.  3,  but  according  to 
Matthew  another) ; 

6.  Before  the  relative  of  Malchus  (3rd  in  John) ; 

7.  Before  one  who  professes  to  detect  him  by  his  Galilean  dialect  (3rd  in 

Luke),  and  who  forthwith 

8.  is  seconded  by  several  others,  to  whom  Peter  yet  more  strongly  affinn> 

that  he  knows  not  Jesus  (3rd  in  Matthew  and  Mark). 
Meanwhile  by  such  a  discrimination  of  the  accounts  out  of  respect  to  the 
veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  there  was  incurred  the  danger  of  impeaching  the 
yet  more  important  veracity  of  Jesus ;  for  he  had  spoken  of  a  threefold 
denial :  whereas,  on  the  plan  of  discrimination,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
consequent  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  Peter  would  have  denied  Jcsu5 
from  6  to  9  times.     The  old  exegesis  found  help  in  the  canon  :  abnegatio  ad 
plures  plurium  interrogationes  facta  uno  paroxysmOy  pro  und  numeratur}    But 
even  granting  such  a  mode  of  reckoning  admissible,  still,  as  each  of  the  foor 
narrators  for  the  most  part  notices  a  greater  or  less  interval  between  the 
separate  denials  which  he  recounts;    in  each  instance,  denials  related  by 
different  Evangelists,  e.g.  one  narrated  by  Matthew,  one  by  Mark,  and  so 
forth,  must  have  occurred  in  immediate  succession  :  a  supposition  altogether 
arbitrary.     Hence  of  late  it  has  been  a  more  favourite  expedient  to  urge  that 
the  thrice  rpis  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  was  only  a  round  number  intended  to 
express  a  repeated  denial,  as  also  that  Peter,  once  entangled  in  the  confusion 
to  a  supposed  necessity  for  falsehood,  would  be  more  likely  to  repeat  his 
asseverations  to  6  or  7  than  merely  to  three  inquirers.®    But  even  if,  according 
to  Luke  (v.  59  f ),  the  interval  from  the  first  denial  to  the  last  be  estimated  as 
more  than  an  hour,  still  such  a  questioning  from  all  kinds  of  people  on  all 

■*  Comp.  Weisse,  die  evang.  Geschichte,  I,  5.  609. 
*  Bengel,  in  the  Gnomon. 
'  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  578. 
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sides,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  impunity  of  Peter  amid  so  general  a  suspicion,  is 
extremely  improbable ;  and  when  expositors  describe  the  state  of  mind  of 
Peter  during  this  scene  as  a  complete  stupefaction,^  they  rather  present  the 
condition  which  befals  the  reader  who  has  to  arrange  his  ideas  in  such  a 
crowd  of  continually  repeated  questions  and  answers  having  an  identical 
meaning — like  the  incessant  and  lawless  beating  of  a  watch  out  of  order. 
Olshausen  has  justly  discarded  the  attempt  to  remove  such  differences  as  a 
fruitless  labour :  nevertheless  he,  on  the  one  hand,  immediately  proceeds  to  a 
forced  reconciliation  of  the  divergencies  at  some  points  of  the  narrative ;  and 
on  the  other,  he  maintains  that  there  were  precisely  three  denials,  whereas 
Paulus  again  has  evinced  a  more  correct  discernment  in  pointing  out  the 
premeditated  effort  of  the  Evangelists  to  show  that  the  denial  was  threefold. 
What  on  that  evening  happened  repeatedly  (not,  however,  eight  or  nine  times), 
was  represented  as  having  happened  precisely  three  times,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  closest  fulfilment  to  the  prediction  of  Jesus,  which  was  understood  in  its 
strictest  literality. 

The  termination,  and  as  it  were  the  catastrophe,  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
denial  is,  in  all  the  narratives,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jesus,  introduced 
by  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  In  Mark,  it  crows  after  the  first  denial  (v.  68), 
and  then  a  second  time  after  the  third  ;  in  the  other  Evangelists  only  once, 
after  the  last  act  of  denial.  While  John  concludes  his  account  with  this  par- 
ticular, Matthew  and  Mark  proceed  to  tell  us  that  on  hearing  the  cock  crow, 
Peter  remembered  the  words  of  Jesus  and  wept ;  but  Luke  has  an  additional 
feature  peculiar  to  himself,  namely,  that  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock  Jesus 
turned  and  looked  at  Peter,  whereupon  the  latter,  remembering  the  prediction 
of  Jesus,  broke  out  into  bitter  weeping.  Now  according  to  the  two  first 
Evangelists,  Peter  was  not  in  the  same  locality  with  Jesus :  for  he  is  said  to 
have  been  without  cfco  (Matt  v.  69)  or  beneath  jcarw  (Mark  v.  66)  in  the  court 
iv  TQ  avX^,  and  it  is  thus  implied  that  Jesus  was  in  an  inner  or  upper  apartment 
of  tne  palace  :  it  must  be  asked,  therefore,  how  could  Jesus  hear  the  denial  of 
Peter,  and  thereupon  turn  to  look  at  him  ?  In  relation  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  difficulty,  the  usual  answer  is  that  Jesus  was  at  that  moment  being  led  from 
the  palace  of  Annas  to  that  of  Caiaphas,  and  looked  significantly  at  the  weak 
disciple  in  passing-^  But  of  such  a  removal  of  Jesus  Luke  knows  nothing ; 
and  his  expression,  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter^  kqx  crrpa^cls  6  Kv/mos 
IvipXv^t  r<p  UerfH^y  would  not  so  well  imply  that  Jesus  looked  at  Peter  in 
passing,  as  that  he  turned  round  to  do  so  when  standing ;  besides,  the  above 
supposition  will  not  explain  how  Jesus  became  aware  that  his  disciple  had 
denied  him,  since  in  the  tumult  of  this  evening  he  could  not  well,  as  Paulus 
thinks,  have  heard  when  in  a  room  of  the  palace  the  loud  tones  of  Peter  in  the 
court.  It  is  true  that  the  express  distinction  of  the  places  in  which  Jesus  and 
Peter  were  is  not  found  in  Luke,  and  according  to  him  Jesus  also  might  have 
had  to  remain  some  time  in  the  court :  but  first,  the  representation  of  the  other 
Evangelists  is  here  more  probable:  secondly,  Luke's  own  narrative  of  the  denial 
does  not  previously  create  the  impression  that  Jesus  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  But  hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  that  look  of  Jesus  might 
have  been  spared,  had  a  critical  glance  been  directed  to  the  origin  of  the 
incident  The  unaccountable  manner  in  which  Jesus,  who  in  the  whole  pre- 
vious occurrence  is  kept  behind  the  scene,  here  all  on  a  sudden  casts  a  glance 
upon  it,  ought  itself,  together  with  the  silence  of  the  other  Evangelists,  to  have 
been  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  real  character  of  this  feature  in  Luke's  nar- 

'  Hess,  Geschichte  Jesu,  2,  s.  343. 

'  Paulus  and  Olshausen,  in  loc. ;  Schleiennacher,  ut  sup.  289  ;  Neander,  s.  622,  Anm. 
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rative.  When  also  it  is  added,  that  as  Jesus  looked  on  Peter  the  latter 
remembered  the  words  which  Jesus  had  earlier  spoken  to  him  concerning  his 
coming  denial ;  it  might  have  been  observed  that  the  glance  of  Jesus  is  nothing 
else  than  the  sensible  image  of  Peter's  remorseful  recollection.  The  narrative 
of  John,  which  is  in  this  case  the  simplest,  exhibits  the  fulfilment  of  ^the  pre- 
diction of  Jesus  objectively,  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ;  the  two  first  Evan- 
gelists add  to  this  the  subjective  impression,  which  this  coincidence  made  on 
Peter ;  while  Luke  renders  this  again  objective,  and  makes  sorrowful  remem- 
brance of  the  words  of  the  master,  with  the  force  of  a  penetrating  glance,  pierce 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  disciple.® 

§  130- 

THE   DEATH   OF  THE   BETRAYER. 

On  hearing  that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  Judas,  according  to  the 
first  gospel  (xxviL  3  ff.),  was  smitten  with  remorse,  and  hastened  to  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  to  return  to  them  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  with  the  dedaia- 
tion  that  he  had  betrayed  an  innocent  person.     When  however  the  latter 
scornfully  retorted  that  on  him  alone  rested  all  responsibility  for  that  deed, 
Judas,  after  casting  down  the  money  in  the  temple,  impelled  by  despair,  went 
away  and  hanged  himself     Hereupon  the  Sanhedrists,  holding  it  unlawful  to 
put  the  money  returned  by  Judas  into  the  treasury,  since  it  was  the  price  of 
blood,  bought  with  it  a  potter's  field  as  a  burying  place  for  strangers.    To  this 
particular  the  Evangelist  appends  two  remarks :  first,  that  from  this  mode  of 
purchase,  the  piece  of  ground  was  called  \ht  field  of  blood  \x^  to  his  time  :  and 
secondly,  that  by  this  course  of  things  an  ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled. — ^The 
rest  of  the  Evangelists  are  silent  concerning  the  end  of  Judas  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  16  tf.)  some  information  on 
this  subject  which  in  several  points  diverges  from  that  of  Matthew.     Peter, 
when  about  to  propose  the  completion  of  the  apostolic  number  by  the  choice 
of  a  new  colleague,  thinks  proper,  by  way  of  preliminary  to  remind  his  hearers 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  vacancy  in  the  apostolic  circle  had  arisen^  i-e.  of 
the  treachery  and  the  end  of  Judas ;  and  in  relation  to  the  latter  he  says,  that 
the  betrayer  purchased  himself  a  field  with  the  reward  of  his  crime,  but  fell 
headlong,  and  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  so  that  all  his  bowels  gushed  out, 
which  being  known  in  all  Jerusalem,  the  piece  of  ground  was  called  axcASo/to, 
i.e.  the  field  of  blood.     In  addition  to  this,  the  narrator  makes  Peter  observe 
that  these  occurrences  were  a  fulfilment  of  two  passages  in  the  Psalms. 

Between  these  two  accounts  there  exists  a  double  divergency  :  the  one  per- 
taining to  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Judas,  the  other  to  the  statement  when  and 
by  whom  the  piece  of  ground  was  bought.  As  regards  the  former,  Matthew  de- 
clares that  Judas  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  out  of  remorse  and  despair : 
whereas  in  the  Acts  nothing  is  said*of  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  traitor,  and  his 
death  has  not  the  appearance  of  suicide,  but  of  an  accident,  or  more  accur- 
ately, of  a  calamity  decreed  by  heaven  as  a  punishment ;  further,  in  Matthew 
he  inflicts  death  on  himself  by  the  cord  :  according  to  the  representation  of 
Peter,  it  is  a  fall  which  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  causing  a  horrible  rupture  of 
the  body. 

How  active  the  harmonists  of  all  times  have  been  in  reconciling  these 
divergencies,  may  be  seen  in  Suicer  ^  and  Kuinol :  here  we  need  only  briefly 
adduce  the  principal  expedients  for  this  purpose.     As  the  divergency  lay 

^  Comp.  de  Wette,  in  loc 
*  Thesaurus,  vid.  drd^xw. 
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chiefly  in  the  words  aTn^^aro,  he  hanged  himself^  in  Matthew,  and  tt/oi/v^ 
y€v6ik€VfK,  falling  headlong^  in  Luke,  the  most  obvious  resource  was  to  see 
whether  one  of  these  expressions  could  not  be  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  other. 
This  has  been  tried  with  dirqyiaro  in  various  ways  ;  this  word  being  interpreted 
at  one  time  as  signifying  only  the  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience,^  at  another, 
a  disease  consequent  on  these,'  at  another^  any  death  chosen  out  of  melancholy 
and  despair ;  ^  and  to  this  it  has  been  thought  that  the  statement  irprprrj^ 
ycFo/Acvos  K,  r.  X.  in  the  Acts  added  the  more  precise  information,  that  the  kind 
of  death  to  which  Judas  was  driven  by  an  evil  conscience  and  despair  was 
precipitation  from  a  steep  eminence.  Others  on  the  contrary  have  sought  to 
accommodate  the  meaning  of  wprp^^  ycvd/tcvof  to  d^nTyfaro,  understanding  it 
merely  to  express  as  a  circumstance  what  &7njy(aTo  expresses  as  an  act :  and 
accordingly  maintaining  that  if  the  latter  should  be  rendered  se  suspendtt^  the 
former  should  be  translated  by  suspensus,^  From  repugnance  to  the  obvious 
violence  of  this  attempt,  others,  sparing  the  natural  meaning  of  the  expressions 
on  both  sides,  have  reconciled  the  divergent  accounts  by  the  supposition  that 
Matthew  narrates  an  earlier,  the  author  of  the  Acts  a  later,  stage  of  the  events 
which  marked  the  end  of  Judas.  Some  of  the  ancient  commentators  indeed 
separated  these  two  stages  so  widely  as  to  see  in  Matthew's  statement 
(dmyyfaTo)  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  self-destruction,  which  from  the 
bough  whereon  he  suspended  himself  having  broken,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  Judas  outlived,  until  the  judgment  of  heaven  overtook  him  in  the 
wpn/jjvyi^  y€v6yu€vo^y  falling  headlong fi  But  since  Matthew  evidently  intends  in  his 
expression  airrfy^aro  to  narrate  the  last  moments  of  the  traitor :  the  two  epochs, 
the  account  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  respectively  given  by  Matthew  and  the 
Acts,  have  in  later  times  been  placed  in  closer  proximity,  and  it  has  been  held 
that  Judas  attempted  to  hang  himself  to  a  tree  on  an  .eminence,  but  as  the 
rope  gave  way  or  the  branch  broke,  he  was  precipitated  into  the  valley  over 
steep  cliffs  and  sharp  bushes,  which  lacerated  his  body.'  The  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  fate  of  Judas  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek^  has  already  remarked  as 
a  surprising  circumstance,  how  faithfully  according  to  this  opinion,  the  two 
narrators  have  shared  the  information  between  them  :  for  it  is  not  the  case 
that  one  gives  the  less  precise  statement,  the  other  the  more  precise ;  but  that 
one  of  them  narrates  precisely  the  first  part  of  the  incident  without  touching 
on  the  second,  the  other,  the  second  without  intruding  on  the  first ;  and  Hase 
justly  maintains  that  each  narrator  knew  only  the  state  of  the  fact  which  he 
has  presented,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  omitted  the  other  half.* 

After  thus  witnessing  the  total  failure  of  the  attempts  at  reconciliation  in  re. 
lation  to  the  first  difference  ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other,  relative 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  piece  of  ground,  can  be  more  easily  adjusted.  It 
consists  in  this  :  according  to  Matthew,  it  is  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 

'  Grotius. 

'  Heinsius. 

"*  Perizonius. 

^  Thus  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus.     See  in  opposition  to  all  these  interpretations,  Kuinol, 
ir.  Matth.,  p.  473  AT. 

'  CEcnmenius,  on  the  Acts,  I. :  b  'loi/Saf  ovk  ivawidopt  rj  dTX^  dXX*  ixc^Lia^  irarcyex^eif 
«-/»  Tov  drorytT^vcu.  Comp.  Theophylact,  on  Matth.  xxvii.  and  a  SchoL  'AiroXiMi/)/oi;  ap. 
Matthsei. 

^  Thus,  after  Casaubon,   Paulus,  3,  b,   s.  457  f. ;  Kuinol,  in  Matth.  747  f ;  Winer,  b. 
Realw.  Art.  Judas,  and  with  some  indecision  Olshausen,  2,  s.  455  f.     Even  Fritzsche  is  be- 
come so  weary  on  the  long  way  to  these  last  chapters  of  Matthew,  that  he  contents  himself 
with  this  reconciliation,  and,  on  the  presupposition  of  it,  maintains  that  the  two  accounts 
concur  amidssime. 

'  3  Band,  2  Stiick,  s.  248  f. 

*  L.  J.,  §  132.     Comp.  Theile,  zur  Biographic  Jesu,  §  33. 
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who,  after  the  suicide  of  Judas,  purchase  a  field  with  the  money  which  he  had 
left  behind  (from  a  potter  moreover — a  particular  which  is  wanting  in  the  Acts); 
whereas,  according  to  the  Acts,  Judas  himself  purchases  the  piece  of  ground, 
and  on  this  very  spot  is  overtaken  by  sudden  death ;  and  from  this  diflfei- 
ence  there  results  another,  namely,  that  according  to  the  latter  account,  it  was 
the  blood  of  the  betrayer  shed  on  the  piece  of  ground,  according  to  the  former, 
the  blood  of  Jesus  cleaving  to  the  purchase  money,  which  caused  the  ground 
to  be  named  the  field  of  bloody  aypos  or  x^f^^  atfuxro?.     Now  here  Matthew*! 
manner  of  expressing  himself  is  so  precise,  that  it  cannot  well  be  twisted  so  as 
to  favour  the  other  narrative ;  but  the  word  €KTT}<raTo  {he  purchased <x  acquired) 
in  the  Acts  presents  inviting  facilities  for  its  adaptation  to  Matthew.     By  the 
reward  of  treachery,  Judas  acquired  a  field — such,  it  is  said,  is  the  meaning  io 
the  Acts — not  immediately,  but  mediately  ;  since  by  returning  the  money  he 
gave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground ;  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  Sanhedrim  or  the  public  good.^^    But  however  numerous  the  passages 
adduced  in  which  KraaOai  has  the  signification :  to  acquire  for  another,  still  in 
such  instances  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  party  for  whom  one  acquires 
should  be  specified  or  intimated,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Acts,  it  retains  the  original  meaning :  to  acquire  for  one's  self." 
This  Paulus  felt,  and  hence  gave  the  facts  the  following  turn :  the  terrible  fall 
of  Judas  into  a  lime  pit  was  the  cause  of  this  piece  of  ground  being  purchased 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  thus  Peter  might  very  well  say  of  Judas  ironically,  that 
in  death  by  the  fall  of  his  corpse  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine 
property.^*     But  in  the  first  place  this  interpretation  is  in  itself  strained ;  and 
in  the  second,  the  passage  cited  by  Peter  from  the  Psalms  :  /ef  his  habitation  be 
desolate^  yeirrjO-qrai  17  cTrauXis  aurov  tprj/jLo^  shows  that  he  thought  of  the  piece  of 
ground  as  the  real  property  of  Judas,  and  as  being  judicially  doomed  to  deso- 
lation as  the  scene  of  his  death. 

According  to  this,  neither  the  one  difference  nor  the  other  admits  of  a  fevour- 
able  reconciliation ;  indeed  the  existence  of  a  real  divergency  was  admitted 
even  by  Salmasius,  and  Hase  thinks  that  he  can  explain  this  discrepancy, 
without  endangering  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  two  statements,  from  the 
violent  excitement  of  those  days,  in  consequence  of  which  only  the  general 
fact  that  Judas  committed  suicide  was  positively  known,  and  concerning  the 
more  particular  circumstances  of  the  event,  various  reports  were  believed 
But  in  the  Acts  nothing  is  said  of  suicide,  and  that  two  apostles,  Matthew  and 
Peter  (if  the  first  gospel  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  former,  the  discourse 
in  the  Acts  from  the  latter),  should  have  remained  so  entirely  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  death  of  their  late  colleague,  a  death  which  took  place  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  that  one  of  them  represented  him  as  dying  by  accident,  the 
other  voluntarily,  is  difficult  to  believe.  That  therefore  only  one  of  the  two 
accounts  can  be  maintained  as  apostolic,  has  been  correctly  perceived  by  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek.  And  in 
choosing  between  the  two  he  has  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  narrative 
the  least  tending  to  glorification  is  the  more  authentic ;  whence  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  before  that  in  the  first  gospel,  because 
the  former  has  not  the  glorifying  circumstances  of  the  remorse  of  Judas,  and 
his  confession  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  But,  it  is  ever  the  case  with  two  con- 
tradictory narratives,  not  only  that  if  one  stands  it  excludes  the  other,  but  also 
that  if  one  falls  it  shakes  the  other :  hence,  if  the  representation  of  the  facts 
which  is  attested  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  be  renounced,  there 


»o  Vid.  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  748. 

"  Vid.  Schmidt's  Biblioth.,  ut  sup.  s.  251  f. 

*•  Paulus,  3,  b,  s.  457  f.  ;  Fritzsche,  p.  799. 
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is  no  longer  any  warrant  for  the  other,  which  professedly  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

If  then  we  are  to  treat  the  two  narratives  on  the  same  footing,  namely  as 
legends,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  first  to  be  discovered  how  far  their  his- 
torical nucleus  extends,  and  how  far  they  consist  of  traditional  deposits  ;  we 
must,  in  order  to  be  clear  on  the  subject,  consider  the  data  which  form  the 
roots  of  the  two  narratives.  Here  we  find  one  which  is  common  to  both,  with 
two  others  of  which  each  has  one  peculiarly  to  itself.  The  datum  common 
to  both  narratives  is,  that  there  was  in  Jerusalem  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
called  the  field  of  bloody  dypos  or  xdopiov  aifiaros,  or  in  the  original  tongue,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Acts,  diccXSafia.  As  this  information  is  con- 
currently given  by  two  narratives  in  other  respects  totally  divergent,  and  as, 
besides,  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  appeals  to  the  actual  practice  of  his  day 
in  proof  that  the  field  was  called  by  this  name :  we  cannot  well  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  piece  of  ground  so  named.  That  it  really  had  a  relation  to  the 
betrayer  of  Jesus  is  less  certain,  since  our  two  narratives  give  different  accounts 
of  this  relation  :  the  one  stating  that  Judas  himself  bought  the  property,  the 
other  that  it  was  not  purchased  until  after  his  death,  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  We  can  therefore  draw  no  further  conclusion  than  that  the  primitive 
Christian  legend  must  have  early  attributed  to  that  field  of  blood  a  relation  to 
the  betrayer.  But  the  reason  wherefore  this  relation  took  various  forms  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  other  datum  from  which  our  narratives  proceed,  namely,  in 
the  Old  Testament  passages,  which  the  authors  cite  (from  different  sources, 
however),  as  being  fulfilled  by  the  fate  of  Judas. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Acts,  Ps.  Ixix.  25,  and  Ps.  cix.  8,  are  quoted  in  this 
manner.  The  latter  is  a  psalm  which  the  first  Christians  from  among  the 
Jews  could  not  avoid  referring  to  the  relation  of  Judas  to  Jesus.  For  not 
only  does  the  author,  alleged  to  be  David,  but  doubtless  a  much  later  indi- 
vidual,^ dilate  from  the  opening  of  the  psalm  on  such  as  speak  falsely  and 
insidiously  against  him,  and  return  him  hatred  for  his  love,  but  from  v.  6, 
where  the  curses  commence,  he  directs  himself  against  a  particular  person,  so 
that  the  Jewish  expositors  thought  of  Doeg,  David's  calumniator  with  Saul, 
and  the  Christians  just  as  naturally  of  Judas.  From  this  psalm  is  gathered 
the  verse  which,  treating  of  the  transfer  of  one  office  to  another,  appeared 
perfectly  to  suit  the  case  of  Judas.  The  other  psalm,  it  is  true,  speaks  more 
vaguely  of  such  as  hate  and  persecute  the  author  without  cause,  yet  this  also 
is  ascribed  to  David,  and  is  so  similar  to  the  other  in  purport  and  style,  that 
it  might  be  regarded  as  its  parallel,  and  if  curses  might  be  applied  to  the 
betrayer  out  of  the  former,  they  might  be  so  out  of  the  latter.'*  Now  if  Judas 
had  actually  bought  with  the  wages  of  his  treachery  a  piece  of  land,  which 
from  being  the  scene  of  his  horrible  end,  subsequently  remained  waste :  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  to  refer  to  him  precisely  those  passages  in  this  psalm 
which  denounce  on  the  enemies  the  desolation  of  their  habitation  iirav\i.%. 
As,  however,  from  the  divergency  of  Matthew,  the  fact  that  Judas  himself 
bought  that  piece  of  ground  and  came  to  his  end  upon  it,  is  doubtful :  while 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the  betrayer  of 
Jesus  met  his  end  would  be  so  abhorrent  to  the  Jews  that  they  would  let  it 
lie  waste  as  a  land  of  blood ;  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  had  another 
origin  no  longer  to  be  discovered,  and  was  interpreted  by  the  Christians  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideas ;  so  that  we  must  not  derive  the  application 
of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  the  naming  of  that  waste  piece  of  land,  from 

>»  Vid.  De  Weltc,  in  loc. 

^^  In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  also  we  find  passages  from  this  psalm  me.ssianically  applied  : 
«s  v.  4,  John  XV.  35,  V.  9  ;  John  ii.  17  ;  and  John  xix.  28  f.,  probably  v.  21. 
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an  actual  possession  of  it  by  Judds,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  roust  refer  to 
those  two  causes  the  existence  of  the  legend,  which  ascribes  such  a  possession 
to  Judas.  For  if  the  two  psalms  in  question  were  once  applied  to  the  be- 
trayer, and  if  in  one  of  them  the  desolation  of  his  ljravXts(LXX.)  was  denounced, 
he  must  have  previously  been  in  possession  of  such  an  ciravA«9,  and  this  it 
was  thought,  he  would  probably  have  purchased  with  the  reward  of  his 
treason.  Or  rather,  that  out  of  the  above  psalms  the  desolation  of  the  csraoXic 
was  a  particular  specially  chosen,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  natural 
presupposition,  that  the  curse  would  be  chiefly  manifested  in  relation  to  some- 
thing which  he  had  acquired  by  the  wages  of  his  iniquity ;  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  among  the  objects  anathematized  in  the  psalm,  the  one  most 
capable  of  being  bought  was  the  ciravAts.  This  conception  of  the  facts  was 
met  in  the  most  felicitous  manner  by  the  cuccXSa/xa  lying  near  Jerusalem, 
which,  the  less  was  known  of  the  origin  of  its  name  and  of  the  horror  attached 
to  it,  might  the  more  easily  be  applied  by  the  primitive  Christian  legend  to  its 
own  purposes,  and  regarded  as  the  desolate  habitation^  IravXt^  -^prffjutt/Aini,  of 
I  he  betrayer. 

Instead  of  these  passages  from  the  Psalms,  the  first  gospel  cites  as  being 
fulfilled  by  the  last  acts  of  Judas,  a  passage  which  it  attributes  to  Jeremiah, 
but  to  which  nothing  corresponding  is  to  be  found  except  in  Zech.  xi.  12  f., 
whence  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Evangelist  substituted  one 
name  for  the  other  by  mistake.**  How  Matthew  might  be  led  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  passage — an  unreasonably  small  price  for  the  speaker  in 
the  prophecy — to  an  application  of  it  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  who  for  a 
paltry  sum  had  as  it  were  sold  his  master,  has  been  already  shown.**  Nov 
the  prophetic  passage  contains  a  command  from  Jehovah  to  the  author  of  the 
prophecy,  to  cast  the  miserable  sum  with  which  he  had  been  paid,  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  also  "^V^^'l"?!*,  which,  it  is  added,  was  done.  The 
person  who  casts  down  the  money  is  in  the  prophecy  the  same  with  the 
speaker,  and  consequently  with  him  who  is  rated  at  the  low  price,  because 
the  sum  here  is  not  purchase  money  but  hire,  and  hence  is  received  by  the 
person  so  meanly  estimated,  who  alone  can  cast  it  away  again  :  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Evangelist,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  being  considered  as  purchase 
money,  another  than  the  one  so  meanly  estimated  was  to  be  thought  of  as 
receiving  and  casting  away  the  sum.  If  the  one  sold  for  so  paltry  a  price 
was  Jesus  :  he  who  received  the  money  and  finally  rejected  it  could  be  do 
other  than  his  betrayer.     Hence  it  is  said  of  the  latter,  that  Ae  cast  down  tiu 

pieces  of  silver  in  tJu  temple  cv  tw  va<3  corresponding  to  the  phrase  ^^^  \7H\ 
r\)r\\  n*3  in  the  prophetic  passage,  although  these  very  words  happen  to  be 
absent  from  the  extremely  mutilated  citation  of  Matthew.  But  in  apposition 
to  the  njn^.  n^3,  wherein  the  money  was  cast,  there  stood  besides  "^^"T^. 
The  LXX.  translates  :  ct?  to  ^v€vrn\pKov^  into  the  melting  fumeue ;  now,  it  is 

with  reason  conjectured  that  the  pointing  should  be  altered  thus  :  "^5n*'T^- 
and  the  word  rendered  :  into  the  treasury  ;  *^  the  author  of  our  gospel  adhered 
to  the  literal  translation  by  Kcpa/icvs  potter.  But  what  the  potter  had  to  do 
here, — why  the  money  should  be  given  to  him,  must  at  first  have  been  as  in- 
comprehensible to  him  as  it  is  to  us  when  we  adhere  to  the  common  reading. 
Here  however  there  occurred  to  his  recollection  the  field  of  blood,  to  which, 
as  we  gather  from  the  Acts,  the  Christian  legend  gave  a  relation  to  Judas,  and 

*^  Still  for  other  conjectures  see  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

"  Hitzig,  in  Ullmann's  and   Umbreit's  Siudien,  1830,  I,  s.  35;  Gesenius,  Wbrterbuch; 
comp.  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  V.  T.  7,  4,  s.  320  ff. 
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hence  resulted  the  welcome  combination,  that  it  was  probably  that  field  for 
which  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  to  be  given  to  the  potter.  As,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the  potter  as  being  in  the  temple  when  receiving 
the  money,  and  yet  according  to  the  prophetic  passage  the  pieces  of  silver 
were  cast  into  the  temple :  a  separation  was  made  between  the  casting  into 
the  temple  and  the  payment  to  the  potter.  If  the  former  must  be  ascribed  to 
Judas,  if  he  had  thus  once  castaway  the  money,  he  himself  could  no  longer  pur- 
chase the  piece  of  ground  from  the  potter,  but  this  must  be  done  by  another  party, 
with  the  money  which  Judas  had  cast  away.  Who  this  party  must  be  followed 
of  course :  if  Judas  gave  up  the  money,  he  would  give  it  up  to  those  from 
whom  he  had  received  it ;  if  he  cast  it  into  the  temple,  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  temple  :  thus  in  both  ways  it  would  revert  to  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  object  of  the  latter  in  purchasing  the  ground  was  perhaps 
drawn  from  the  use  to  which  that  waste  place  was  actually  appropriated. 
Lastly,  if  Judas  cast  away  again  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  this,  it  must  be 
inferred,  could  only  be  out  of  remorse.  To  make  Judas  manifest  remorse, 
and  thus  win  from  the  traitor  himself  a  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus, 
was  as  natural  to  the  conception  of  the  primitive  Christian  community,  as  to 
convert  Pilate,  and  to  make  Tiberius  himself  propose  in  the  Roman  senate 
the  deification  of  Christ,*®  But  how  would  the  remorse  of  Judas  further 
manifest  itself?  A  return  to  the  right  on  his  part,  was  not  only  unattested  by 
any  facts,  but  was  besides  far  too  good  a  lot  for  the  traitor :  hence  repentance 
must  have  become  in  him  despair,  and  he  must  have  chosen  the  end  of  the 
well-known  traitor  in  the  history  of  David,  Ahithophel,  of  whom  it  is  said,  2 
Sam.  xvii.  23  :  dyiarrj  koI  dir^\0€v — xai  dirrf^^uro^  he  arose^  and  went — and 
hanged  himself ^  as  of  Juda^  here  :  dv€)((apfjo'€  #cat  aTrcX^oiv  aTnjy^aro,  he  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself, 

A  tradition  referred  to  Papias  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  rather  than  to  that  of  Matthew.  QCcumenius,  quoting  the  above  col- 
lector of  traditions,  says,  that  Judas,  as  an  awful  example  of  impiety,  had  his 
body  distended  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  space  where  a  chariot  could  pass  was 
no  longer  sufficiently  wide  for  him,  and  that  at  last  being  crushed  by  a  chariot, 
he  burst  asunder  and  all  his  bowels  were  pressed  out*^  The  latter  statement 
doubtless  arose  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  ancient  legend  ;  for  the  chariot 
was  not  originally  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  body  of  Judas, 
but  was  merely  used  as  a  measure  of  his  size,  and  this  was  afterwards  errone- 
ously understood  as  if  a  chariot  in  passing  had  crushed  the  swollen  body  of 
Judas.  Hence,  not  only  in  Theophylact  and  in  an  ancient  Scholiumy^ 
without  any  distinct  reference  to  Papias,  but  also  in  a  Catena  with  an  express 
citation  of  his  ^^Tyvo-cis,  we  actually  find  the  fact  narrated  without  that  addi- 
tion."    The  monstrous  swelling  of  Judas,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  might,  it 

*•  Tcrtull.  Apologet.  c.  xxi. :  Ea  omnia  super  Christo  Pilatus^  et  ipse  jam  pro  sua  con- 
scientia  Christianus^  Casari  turn  Tiberio  nunciavit.  c.  v.  :  Tiberius  ergo^  cujus  tempore 
nomen  Christianum  in  seculum  introU^  annunciaium  sibi  ex  Syria  Palastina^  quod  illic 
veritatem  illius  Divinitatis  revelaverat,  detulit  ad  Senatum  cum  prcero^iva  suffragii  sui. 
Senatus,  quia  ncn  ipse  probaverat,  respuit.  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  Fabricius, 
Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i,  p.  214  ff.,  298  ff. ;  comp.  2,  p.  505. 

**  CEcumen.  ad  Act.  i.  :  roDro  hk  <rwpi<rT€pop  laroptT  HarlaSj  6  'Iwdrrou  roO  drwrrbKov 
faa^ip^r  fUya  datfielat  vir6^iyfia  ip  roirt^  rtfi  xdafup  Tepiewdrrfffcy  *lob9af.  UprjffOels  ydp  irl 
Toawrrcm  t^p  <rdpffa,  C)ffTt  /jl^  d^PoffSai  ii€\0€iPf  ifidiift  ^^dltas  diepxo/iipyis,  inrb  Trjf  d/td^i^t 
hrUffBuff  &m  rA  fyxara  abrov  ^Kxenii^vat. 

••  Vid.  sup. 

**  In  Miinter's  Fragm.  Patr.  i,  p.  17  ff.  For  the  rest  the  passage  is  of  very  similar  tenor 
with  that  of  CEcumenius,  and  is  partly  an  exaggeration  of  it :  rovro  ii  tra^rrepop  IcToptT 
JlawlaSt  6  'Iwdryoi;  /ua^ifrf^,  Xiytop  ofhws  ip  r^  rtrdprtp  rijt  i^riyi^twt  rtop  KvpuucCip  XbyaP' 
fUya  Si  datptlat  bw68ctyfia  ip  rcim^  t^  KdcfUfi  Te/Mdrdnjo-ey  6  ^lobdaf  ir/nf<r6tlt  iirl  tovovtop  t^p 
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is  supposed,  originally  be  only  an  explanation  of  the  displacing  and  protrusion 
of  the  viscera,  and  in  like  manner  the  dropsy  into  which  Theophylact  repre- 
sents him  as  falling  might  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  this  swelling : 
when,  however,  in  Ps.  cix.,  applied  in  the  Acts  to  Judas,  amongst  other 
maledictions,  we  read  :  ^3")i53  D?©5  (n^^l?)  Kh^il  LXX :  cJo^Xtfcv  (^  «ariipa) 
oxrci  vSiop  €19  rot  cyjcara  avrov,  SO  let  it  {cursing)  conie  into  his  bowds  like  wattr 
(v.  18) :  it  appears  possible  that  the  dropsical  disease^  vocros  vScpucii^  may  have 
been  also  taken  from  this  passage;  as  also  one  of  the  features  in  the  monstrous 
description  which  Papias  gives  of  the  condition  of  Judas,  namely,  that  from 
the  enormous  swelling  of  his  eyelids  he  could  no  longer  see  the  light  of  day, 
might  remind  us  of  v.  23  in  the  other  psalm  applied  to  Judas,  where,  among 
the  curses  this  is  enumerated :  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  see  not, 
cKOTLO'difrwa'av  ol  6<l>0aXfioi  avrwv  tov  firj  )3Xeirciv,  a  hindrance  to  sight,  whid) 
when  once  the  swollen  body  of  Judas  was  presupposed,  must  necessarOy 
assume  the  form  of  a  swelling  up  of  the  eyelids.  If  then  the  traditicm  which 
is  allied  to  the  account  in  Acts  L  developed  its  idea  of  the  end  of  Judas  chiefly 
in  correspondence  with  the  ideas  presented  in  these  two  psalms ;  and  if  in 
that  passage  of  the  Acts  itself  the  account  of  the  connexion  of  Judas  with 
the  piece  of  ground  is  derived  from  the  same  source :  it  is  no  fiufetcfaed 
conjecture  that  what  is  said  in  the  Acts  concerning  the  end  of  the  betnyer 
may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  That  he  died  an  early  death  may  be  histcxiod; 
but  even  if  not  so,  in  Psalm  cix.  in  the  very  same  verse  (v.  8),  which  contains 
the  transfer  of  the  office,  ivLCKoirYi,  to  another,  an  early  death  is  predicted  for 
the  betrayer  in  the  words  :  Let  his  days  be  few,  yortfirfrwrav  oX  -^f/Jpai  aM 
okiyai,  and  it  might  also  be  believed  that  the  death  by  falling  headlong  also 
was  gathered  from  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  where  it  is  said:  Let  their  table  become  a  srun 
before  thent,  ytvrfirfrta  rj  rpaircfa  avraiv — cts  <r#cav8aXov  (B^ptDp). 

Thus  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty  concerning  Judas  even  so  much  as 
that  he  came  to  a  violent  and  untimely  death,  for  if,  as  was  natural,  after  his 
departure  from  the  community  of  Jesus,  he  retired,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
its  members  was  concerned,  into  an  obscurity  in  which  all  historical  infonna* 
tion  as  to  his  further  fate  was  extinguished :  the  primitive  Christian  legend  might 
without  hindrance  represent  as  being  fulfilled  in  him  all  that  the  prophecies 
and  types  of  the  Old  Testament  threatened  to  the  false  friend  of  the  Son  of 
David,  and  might  even  associate  the  memory  of  his  crime  with  a  well-known 
desecrated  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.** 

adpKa,  &<TT€  /Mrjdi  bvbdiv  Sifxa^a  ^q-iiui  5/f/>X€rai,  iKtiPoy  dj^aaSai  8i€\$€iPf  dXXd  firfB^  (uV^ 
/x>o>'  t6u  6yKov  r^y  K€<fHi\ri%  avrov'  tA  fjukv  ykp  ^\4^apa  tCov  6<p$aXfiwp  airov  (Cod.  Vend  : 
iftacrl  TWTOVTOv  i^oidrj<rait  u)t  cu^rbv  yikv  kolOoXov  rb  (pQi  fi^  jSX^TCty)  /xi^ii  vvb  larpoO  5iorr/MS 
d^dijvai  K.  r.  X.  Merd  ToXXdf  Si  ^airdyovs  Kal  rifitaplai  iv  Iblip,  ^acri,  X*^P^V  reXcvn^forrof 
K.  r.  X.  Papias^  the  disciple  of  fokn,  gives  a  clearer  account  of  this  {in  the  fourth  sectiw  ef 
his  exegesis  of  our  Lord^s  words)  as  follows :  fudas  moved  about  in  this  world  a  terrHdt  ex- 
ample of  impiety,  being  swollen  in  body  to  such  a  degree  that  where  a  chariot  could  easUj 
pass  he  loas  not  able  to  find  a  passage,  even  for  the  bulk  of  his  head.  His  eyelids^  thev  w/. 
were  so  swelled  out  that  he  could  not  see  the  light ^  nor  could  his  eyes  be  made  visible  even  byt^ 
physician^  s  dioptra,  etc.  After  suffering  many  torments  and  judgments,  dying,  as  they  say,  «* 
his  own  fields  etc. 

**  Comp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb,  i,  i,  s.  231  f. ;  i,  4,  s.  10 f. 
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§  131. 
JESUS   BEFORE   PILATE   AND    HEROa 

According  to  all  the  Evangelists  it  was  in  the  morning  when  the  Jewish 
magistrates,  after  having  declared  Jesus  worthy  of  death, ^  caused  him  to  be 
led  away  to  the  Roman  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt  xxvii.  i  ff.  parall. ; 
John  xviii.  28).  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  was  bound  prepar- 
atory to  his  being  conducted  before  Pilate,  according  to  John  xviii.  1 2,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrest  in  the  garden ;  Luke  says  nothing  of  his  being  bound. 
To  this  measure  of  sending  him  to  Pilate  they  were  compelled,  according  to 
John  xviii.  31,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  deprived  of  the 
authority  to  execute  the  punishment  of  death  (without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  government) :  ^  but  at  all  events  the  Jewish  rulers  must  in  this  instance 
have  been  anxious  to  call  in  the  agency  of  the  Romans,  since  only  their  power 
could  afford  security  against  an  uproar  among  the  people  Oopvpo^  iv  r^  Xatp, 
which  the  former  feared  as  a  result  of  the  execution  of  Jesus  during  the  feast 
time  (Matt.  xxvi.  5  parall.). 

Arrived  at  the  Prsetorium,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  remained  without,  from  fear  of  Levitical  deftlement,  but  Jesus 
was  led  into  the  interior  of  the  building  :  so  that  Pilate  must  alternately  have 
come  out  when  he  would  speak  to  the  Jews,  and  have  gone  in  again  when  he 
proceeded  to  question  Jesus  (xviii.  28  ff.).  The  synoptists  in  the  sequel  re- 
present Jesus  as  in  the  same  locality  with  Pilate  and  the  Jews,  for  in  them 
Jesus  immediately  hears  the  accusations  of  the  Jews,  and  answers  them  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate.  Since  they,  as  well  as  John,  make  the  condemnation  take 
place  in  the  open  air  (after  the  condemnation  they  represent  Jesus  as  being 
led  into  the  Praetorium,  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  and  Matthew,  like  John,  xix.  13.  de- 
scribes Pilate  ascending  iht  Judgment  seat  prjfi<h  which  according  to  Josephus  ^ 
stood  in  the  open  air),  without  mentioning  any  change  of  place  in  connexion 
with  the  trial :  they  apparently  conceived  the  whole  transaction  to  have  passed 
on  the  outer  place,  and  supposed,  in  divergency  from  John,  that  Jesus  himself 
was  there. 

The  first  question  of  Pilate  to  Jesus  is  according  to  all  the  gospels :  Art 
thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  <rv  €t  6  jScurtXcus  twv  'lovSotW,  i.e.  the  Messiah  ?  In 
the  two  first  Evangelists  this  question  is  not  introduced  by  any  accusation  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  v.  1 1  ;  Mark  v.  2) ;   in  John,  Pilate,  stepping  out 

*  According  to  Babl.  Sanhedrin,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  486,  this  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
been  iUesal.  It  is  there  said  xjudicia  de  capUcUibus  finiunt  eodem  dUsisint  adabsolutionem  ; 
si  vero  stni  ad  damnationem^Jiniuntur  die  sequente, 

*  Besides  this  passage  of^John  :  ^m2f  q^ik  l^eo-riv  dTo/rretycu  oi/de^a,  //  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  any  man  to  deaths  there  is  no  other  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  state  of 
things  than  an  obscure  and  variously  interpreted  tradition,  Avoda  Zaraf.  viii.  2  (Lightfoot, 
p.  1 123  f.) :  Rabh  Cahna  dicit^  cum  agrotard  R,  Ismail  harfose,  miserunt  ad eum^dicentes :  die 

nobi,  6  Domini,  duo  aut  tria,  qua  aliquando  dixisH  nobis  nomine  patris  tui,     Dicit  its 

qmadraginta  annis  ante  excitiium  templi  migravit  Synedrium  et  sedit  in  tabemis.  Quid  sibi 
9ult  hac  traditio  ?  Rabh  Isaac ,  bar  Abdimi  dicit:  nou  judicArunt  jtidicia  mulctcUiva,  Dixit 
R,  Nachman  bar  Isaac :  ne  dicat,  quod  non  judicdnint  judicia  mulctaiiua^  sed  ^uod  non 

judicArunt  judicia  capitalia.  With  this  may  be  compared  moreover  the  information  given 
by  Josephus,  Antia.  xx.  ix.  i,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Ananus  (the  high  priest)  to  assemble 
tlu  Sanhedrim  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.  On  the  other  hand  the  execution  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans  might  seem  to  speak  to  the  contrary  ; 
bat  this  was  a  tumultuary  act,  undertaken  perhaps  in  the  confidence  that  Pilate  was  absent. 
Compare  on  this  point  Liicke,  2,  s.  631  ff. 
»  De  bell.  Jud.  IL  ix.  3. 
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of  the  Praetorium,  asks  the  Jews  what  accusation  they  have  to  bring  against 
Jesus  (xviiL  29),  on  which  they  insolently  reply  :  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor^ 
we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee :  an  answer  by  which  they  could 
not  expect  to  facilitate  their  obtaining  from  the  Roman  a  ratification  of  their 
sentence,*  but  only  to  embitter  him.  After  Pilate,  with  surprising  mildness, 
has  rejoined  that  they  may  take  him  and  judge  him  according  to  their  law— 
apparently  not  supposing  a  crime  involving  death — ^and  the  Jews  have  opposed 
to  this  permission  their  inability  to  administer  the  punishment  of  death  :  the 
procurator  re-enters  and  addresses  to  Jesus  the  definite  question  :  Art  thmt 
the  king  of  the  Jews  f  which  thus  here  likewise  has  no  suitable  introducdon. 
This  is  the  case  only  in  Luke,  who  first  adduces  the  accusations  of  the  San- 
hedrists  against  Jesus,  that  he  stirred  up  the  people  and  encouraged  them  to 
refuse  tribute  to  Csesar,  giving  himself  out  to  be  Christ  a  king^  Xpurrw  fiagrtXM 
(xxiii.  2). 

If  in  this  manner  the  narrative  of  Luke  enables  us  to  understand  hov 
Pilate  could  at  once  put  to  Jesus  the  question  whether  he  were  the  king  of 
the  Jews  ;  it  leaves  us  in  all  the  greater  darkness  as  to  how  Pilate,  immedi- 
ately on  the  affirmative  answer  of  Jesus,  could  without  any  further  inquines 
declare  to  the  accusers  that  he  found  no  fault  in  the  accused.     He  must  hm 
have  ascertained  the  grounds  or  the  want  of  grounds  for  the  charge  of  exciting 
the  populace,  and  also  have  imformed  himself  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Jesus 
claimed  the  title  of  king  of  the  fews^  before  he  could  pronounce  the  words:/ 
find  no  fault  in  this  man.     In  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  true,  to  the  affirmation 
of  Jesus  that  he  is  the  king  of  the  Jews  is  added  his  silence,  in  opposition  to 
the  manifold  accusations  of  the  Sanhedrists — a  silence  which  surprises  Pilate : 
and  this  is  not  followed  by  a  precise  declaration  that  no  fault  is  to  be  found 
in  Jesus,  but  merely  by  the  procurator's  attempt  to  set  Jesus  at  liberty  by 
coupling  him  with  Barabbas  ;  still  what  should  move  him  even  to  this  attempt 
does  not  appear  from  the  above  gospels.      On  the  other  hand,  this  point  is 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  fourth  gospel.      It  is  certainly  surprising  that  when 
Pilate  asks  whether  he  be  really  the  King  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  should  reply  by 
the  counter-question,  whether  he  say  this  of  himself  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
another.      In  an  accused  person,  however  conscious  of  innocence,  such  a 
question  cannot  be  held  warrantable,  and  hence  it  has  been  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  give  the  words  of  Jesus  a  sense  more  consonant  with  pro- 
priety: but  the  question  of  Jesus  is  too  definite  to  be  a  mere  repulse  of  the 
accusation  as  absurd,^  and  too  indefinite  to  be  regarded  as  an  inquiry,  whether 
the  Procurator  intended  the  title  ySao-tXcvs  ruiv  'lovScuW  in  the  Roman  sense 
(a<f>  eavTov)  or  in  the  Jewish  (oAAot  a-oi  cIttov).^      And  Pilate  does  not  so  un- 
derstand it,  but  as  an  unwarrantable  question  to  which  it  is  a  mark  of  his  in- 
dulgence that  he  replies  ; — in  the  first  instance,  it  is  true,  with  some  impatience, 
by  the  second  counter-question,  whether  he  be  a  Jew,  and  thus  able  of  him- 
self to  have  information  concerning  a  crime  so  specifically  Jewish  ;    but  here- 
upon he  good-naturedly  adds  that  it  is  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  by  whom 
Jesus  has  been  delivered  to  him,  and  that  he  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  crime  which  these  lay  to  his  charge.      Now  on  his 
Jesus  gives  Pilate  an  answer  which,  added  to  the  impression  of  his  whole 
appearance,  might  certainly  induce  in  the  Procurator  a  conviction  of  his  in- 
nocence.     He  replies,  namely,  that  his  kingdom  jSoo-iXcia  is  not  of  this  ivorld 
Ik  tov  Koa-fjLov  toutov,  and  adduces  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  peaceful,  passive  con- 
duct of  his  adherents  on  his  arrest  (v.  36).     On  the  fiuther  question  of  Pilate^ 

"*  As  Liicke  supposes,  s.  631. 

*  Calvin,  in  loc. 

*  Liicke  and  Tholuck,  in  loc. 
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vhether,  since  Jesus  has  thus  ascribed  to  himself  a  kingdom,  although  no 
earthly  one,  he  then  claims  to  be  a  king  ?  he  replies  that  certainly  he  is  so, 
>ut  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  born  to  be  a  witness  to  the  truth :  whereupon 
ollows  the  famous  question  of  Pilate  :  What  is  truth  ?  r(  ia-nv  dX7J$€ia ;  Al- 
hough  in  this  latter  reply  of  Jesus  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its  presenting 
he  peculiar  hue  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  author  of  the  fourth  gos- 
>el,  in  the  use  of  the  idea  of  truth  dkrjOtia^  as  we  were  before  surprised  at  the 
mwarrantable  nature  of  the  counter-question  of  Jesus ;  still  this  account  in 
[ohn  renders  it  conceivable  how  Pilate  could  immediately  step  forth  and  de- 
:lare  to  the  Jews  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Jesus.  But  another  point  might 
easily  create  suspicion  against  this  narrative  of  John.  According  to  him  the 
trial  of  Jesus  went  forward  in  the  interior  of  the  Praetorium,  which  no  Jew 
i^ould  venture  to  enter ;  who  then  are  we  to  suppose  heard  the  conversation  of 
the  Procurator  with  Jesus,  and  was  the  informant  who  communicated  it  to  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  ?  The  opinion  of  the  older  commentators  that 
|esus  himself  narrated  these  conversations  to  his  disciples  after  the  resurrec- 
tion is  renounced  as  extravagant ;  the  more  modem  idea  that  perhaps  Pilate 
himself  was  the  source  of  the  information  concerning  the  trial,  is  scarcely  less 
improbable,  and  rather  than  take  refuge,  with  Llicke,  in  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  Praetorium^  so  that  those  standing  im- 
mediately without  might  with  some  attention  and  stillness  (?)  have  heard  the 
conversation,  I  should  prefer  appealing  to  the  attendants  of  the  Procurator, 
who  would  scarcely  be  alone  with  Jesus.  Meanwhile  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  we  have  here  a  conversation,  which  owes  its  origin  solely  to  the  Evange- 
list's own  combination,  and  in  this  case  we  need  not  bestow  so  much  labour  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  sense  of  Pilate's  question  :  7vhat  is  truth  ?  since  this 
would  only  be  an  example  of  the  fourth  Evangelist's  favoifrite  form  of  dialogue, 
the  contrast  of  profound  communications  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  with  questions 
either  of  misapprehension  or  of  total  unintelligence  on  the  part  of  the  hearers, 
as  xii.  34,  the  Jews  ask  who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?  rts  coriv  ovros  6  vtos  t.  a. ; 
so  here  Pilate :  tvhat  is  truth  f  ri  coriv  6Xri$€ia  ;  7 

Before  the  introduction  of  Barabbas,  which  in  all  the  other  Evangelists 
comes  next  in  order,  Luke  has  an  episode  peculiar  to  himself.  On  the  de- 
claration of  Pilate  that  he  finds  no  guilt  in  the  accused,  the  chief  priests  and 
their  adherents  among  the  multitude  persist  in  asserting  that  Jesus  stirred  up 
the  people  by  his  agency  as  a  teacher  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem :  Pilate 
notices  the  word  Galilee,  asks  whether  the  accused  be  a  Galilean,  and  when 
this  is  confirmed,  he  seizes  it  as  a  welcome  pretext  for  ridding  himself  of  the 
ungrateful  business,  and  sends  Jesus  to  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  in  observance  of  the  feast ;  perhaps  also  design- 
ing as  a  secondary  object,  what  at  least  was  the  result,  to  conciliate  the  petty 
prince  by  this  show  of  respect  for  his  jurisdiction.  This  measure,  it  is  said, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  Herod,  because  having  heard  much  of  Jesus,  he  had 
long  been  desirous  to  see  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  perhaps  perform  a 
miracle.  The  Tetrarch  addressed  various  questions 'to  him,  the  Sanhedrists 
urged  vehement  accusations  against  him,  but  Jesus  gave  no  answer  ;  where- 
upon Herod  with  his  soldiers  betook  themselves  to  mockery,  and  at  length, 
after  arraying  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  4  fT.). 
This  narrative  of  Luke's,  whether  we  consider  it  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to 
the  other  gospels,  has  much  to  astonish  us.  If  Jesus  as  a  Galilean  really  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  as  Pilate,  by  delivering  the  accused  to 
him,  appears  to  acknowledge  :  how  came  Jesus  (and  the  question  is  equally 

^  Comp.  Kaiser,  bibl.  ThcoL  i,  s.  252. 
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difficult  whether  we  regard  him  as  the  sinless  Jesus  of  the  orthodox  system,  or 
as  the  one  who  in  the  history  of  the  tribute-penny  manifested  his  sabjecdon 
to  the  existing  authorities)  to  withhold  from  him  the  answer  which  was  his 
due  ?   and  how  was  it  that  Herod,  without  any  further  procedures,  sent  him 
away  again  from  his  tribunal  ?    To  say,  with  Olshausen,  that  the  interrogation 
before  Herod  had  elicited  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  bom  in  Nazareth  and 
Galilee,  but  in  Bethlehem,  and  consequently  in  Judaea,  is  on  the  one  hand  an 
inadmissible  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  of  the  statements  in 
which  there  is  no  further  trace  in  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  Luke's  gos> 
pel ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  totally  accidental  birth  in  Judsea,  such  as  that 
represented  by  Luke,  the  parents  of  Jesus,  and  even  Jesus  himself^  being  both 
before  and  after  resident  in  Galilee,  would  not  have  constituted  Jesus  a 
Judaean  ;  but  above  all  we  must  ask,  through  whom  was  the  Judasan  origin  of 
Jesus  brought  to  light,  since  it  is  said  of  Jesus  that  he  gave  no  answer,  while 
according  to  all  the  information  we  possess,  that  origin  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  Jews  ?     It  would  be  preferable  to  explain  the  silence  of  Jesus  by  the 
unbecoming  manner  of  Herod's   interrogation,  which   manifested,   not  the 
seriousness  of  the  judge,  but  mere  curiosity ;   and  to  account  for  his  being 
sent  back  to  Pilate  by  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  arrest,  but  also  a  part  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  had  occurred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Pilate.     But  why  do 
the  rest  of  the  Evangelists  say  nothing  of  the  entire  episode?     Espedally 
when  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  regarded  as  the  Apostle  John,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  omission  can  be  explained.      The  common  plea,  that  be 
supposed  the  fact  sufficiently  known  from  the  synoptists,  will  not  serve  here, 
since  Luke  is  the  sole  Evangelist  who  narrates  the  incident,  and  thus  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  widely  spread ;  the  conjecture,  that  it  may  prob- 
ably have  appeared  to  him  too  unimportant,^  loses  all  foundation  when  it  is 
considered  that  John  does  not  scorn  to  mention  the  leading  away  to  Annas, 
which  nevertheless  was  equally  indecisive ;   and  in  general,  the  narrative  of 
these  events  in  John  is,  as  Schleiermacher  himself  confesses,  so  consecutive 
that  it  nowhere  presents  a  break  in  which  such  an  episode  could  be  inserted. 
Hence  even  Schleiermacher  at  last  takes  refuge  in  the  conjecture  that  pos- 
sibly the  sending  to  Herod  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  John,  because  it 
happened  on  an  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  disciple  stood,  through  a 
back  door ;  and  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Luke  because  his  informant 
had  an  acquaintance  in  the  household  of  Herod,  as  John  had  in  that  d 
Annas  :    the  former  conjecture,  however,  is  figuratively  as  well  as  literally 
nothing  more  than  a  back  door ;  the  latter,  a  fiction  which  is  but  the  effort  of 
despair.      Certainly  if  we  renounce  the  presupposition  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  gospel  was  an  apostle,  we  lose  the  ground  of  attack  against  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke,  which  in  any  case,  since  Justin  knows  of  the  consignment  to 
Herod,^  is  of  very  early  origin.      Nevertheless,  first,  the  silence  of  the  other 
Evangelists  in  a  portion  of  their  common  history,  in  which,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  prevails  an  agreement  as  to  the  principal  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  fate  of  Jesus ;   and  secondly,  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  narrative, 
remain  so  suspicious,  that  it  must  still  be  open  to  us  to  conjecture,  that  the 
anecdote  arose  out  of  the  effort  to  place  Jesus  before  all  the  tribunals  that 
could  possibly  be  gathered  together  in  Jerusalem ;   to  make  every  authority 
not  hierarchical,  though  treating  him  with  ignominy,  still  either  explicitly  or 
tacitly  acknowledge  his  innocence  ;   and  to  represent  him  as  maintaining  his 
equable  demeanour  and  dignity  before  all.      If  this  be  probable  with  respect 

•  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  291. 

•  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  103. 
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to  the  present  narrative,  in  which  the  tliird  Evangehst  stands  alone,  a  similar 
conjecture  concerning  the  leading  away  to  Annas,  in  which  we  have  seen  that 
the  fourth  Evangelist  stands  alone,  would  only  be  warded  off  by  the  circum- 
stance that  this  scene  is  not  described  in  detail,  and  hence  presents  no  inter- 
nal difficulties. 

After  Jesus,  being  sent  back  by  Herod,  was  returned  upon  his  hands,  Pilate, 
according  to  Luke,  once  more  called  together  the  Sanhedrists  and  the  people, 
and  declared,  alleging  in  his  support  the  judgment  of  Herod  as  accordant 
with  his  own,  his  wish  to  dismiss  Jesus  with  chastisement ;  for  which  purpose 
he  might  avail  himself  of  the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover.^^  This  circumstance,  which  is  somewhat  abridged  in  Luke,  is  more 
fully  exhibited  in  the  other  Evangelists,  especially  in  Matthew.  As  the  privi- 
lege to  entreat  the  release  of  a  prisoner  belonged  to  the  people,  Pilate,  well 
knowing  that  Jesus  was  persecuted  by  the  rulers  out  of  jealousy,  sought  to 
turn  to  his  advantage  the  better  disposition  of  the  people  towards  him ;  and  in 
order  virtually  to  oblige  them  to  free  Jesus,  whom,  partly  out  of  mockery  of 
the  Jews,  partly  to  deter  them  from  his  execution  as  degrading  to  themselves, 
he  named  the  Messiah  or  King  of  the  Jews,  he  reminded  them  that  their 
choice  lay  between  him  and  a  notable  prisoner^  S€arfiioi  hrunffAo^j  Barabbas,*' 
whom  John  designates  as  a  robber^  ^.90x179,  but  Mark  and  Luke  as  one  who 
was  imprisoned  for  insurrection  and  murder.  This  plan  however  failed,  for 
the  people,  suborned,  as  the  two  first  Evangelists  observe,  by  their  rulers,  with 
one  voice  desired  the  release  of  Barabbas  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

As  a  circumstance  which  had  especial  weight  with  Pilate  in  favour  of  Jesus, 
and  moved  him  to  make  the  proposal  relative  to  Barabbas  as  urgently  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  stated  by  Matthew  that  while  the  procurator  sat  on  his  tribunal,  his 
wife,^  in  consequence  of  a  disturbing  dream,  sent  to  him  a  warning  to  incur 
no  responsibility  in  relation  to  that  just  man  (xxvii.  19).  Not  only  Paulus, 
but  even  Olshausen,  explains  this  dream  as  a  natural  result  of  what  Pilate's 
wife  might  have  heard  of  Jesus  and  of  his  capture  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
to  which  may  be  added  as  an  explanatory  conjecture,  the  notice  of  the  Evan- 
gelium  Nicodemt\  that  she  was  pious,  Btoa'tprf^j  and  judaizing,  lovSatj^ovo-a.^^ 
Nevertheless,  as  constantly  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  dreams  are  regarded  as  a  special  dispensation  from  heaven, 
so  this  assuredly  in  the  opinion  of  the  narrator  happened  non  sine  nunUnt ; 
and  hence  it  should  be  possible  to  conceive  a  motive  and  an  object  for  the 
dispensation.  If  the  dream  were  really  intended  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Jesus,  taking  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  in  which  this  death  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  man,  we  must  be  led  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  may  have  been  the  devil  who  suggested  that  dream  to  the 
wife  of  the  procurator,  in  order  to  hinder  the  propitiatory  death ;  ^^   if  on  the 

'^  It  is  doubted  whether  this  custom,  of  which  we  should  have  known  nothing  but  for  the 
N.  T.,  was  of  Roman  or  Jewish  origin  ;  comp.  Fritzsche  and  Paulus,  in  loc.,  and  Baur,  liber 
die  arsprungliche  Bedeutung  des  Passahfestes,  u.  s.  f.,  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.  1832,  i,  s.  94. 

^*  According  to  one  readinjr.  the  full  name  of  this  man  was  Jesus  Barabbas,  which  we 
mention  here  merely  because  Olshausen  finds  it  '*  remarkable."  Bar  Abba  meaning  Son  of 
ihefaihtr^  Olshausen  exclaims  :  All  that  was  essential  in  the  Saviour  appears  in  the  mur- 
derer as  caricature !  and  he  quotes  as  applicable  to  this  case  the  verse  :  ludit  in  humanis 
divina  potetUia  rebus.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  see  in  this  idea  of  01shausen*s  a  lusus 
Jkumana  impotentict, 

'*  In  the  Evang,  Nicodemi  and  in  later  ecclesiastical  historians  she  is  called  Procula 
II/>3ffXi7.    Comp.  Thilo.  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  522,  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.,  2,  b,  s.  640  f. 

*•  Cap.  II.  s.  520,  ap.  Thilo. 

^^  Ignat.  ad  Pnilippens.  iv.  :  ^/Set  Ik  rh  yvpaiw,  iw  6ye<poct  abrd  KaTaTapdrrwp  Koi  rai^u^ 
TC^wrot  rd  card  rbp  vravphnf.  ( The  devil)  terrifies  the  woman,  troubling  her  in  htr  dreams, 
^uid  endeavoufs  to  put  a  stop  to  the  things  of  the  cross.    The  Jews  in  the  Evang.  Nicodemi,  c. 
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contrary,  the  dream  were  not  intended  to  prevent  the  death  of  Jesus,  its  object 
must  have  been  Hmited  to  Pilate  or  his  wife.  But  as  far  as  Pilate  was  con- 
cerned, so  late  a  warning  could  only  aggravate  his  guilt,  without  sufficing  to 
deter  him  from  the  step  already  half  taken ;  while  that  his  wife  was  converted 
by  means  of  this  dream,  as  many  have  supposed,^^  is  totally  unattested  by  his- 
tory or  tradition,  and  such  an  object  is  not  intimated  in  the  narrative.  But, 
as  the  part  which  Pilate  himself  plays  in  the  evangelical  narrative  is  such  as  to 
exhibit  the  blind  hatred  of  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Jesus  in  contrast  with 
the  impartial  judgment  of  a  Gentile ;  so  his  wife  is  made  to  render  a  testimony 
to  Jesus,  in  order  that,  not  only  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  (Matt 
xxi.  16),  but  also  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  weak  woman,  praise  might  be  pre- 
pared for  him ;  and  to  increase  its  importance  it  is  traced  to  a  significant 
dream.  To  give  this  an  appearance  of  probability,  similar  instances  are  ad- 
duced from  profane  history  of  dreams  which  have  acted  as  presentiments  and 
warnings  before  a  sanguinary  catastrophe :  ^^  but  the  more  numerous  are  tbesf 
analogous  cases,  the  more  is  the  suspicion  excited  that  as  the  majority  of 
these,  so  also  the  dream  in  our  evangelical  passage,  may  have  been  fabricated 
after  the  event,  for  the  sake  of  heightening  its  tragical  effect 

When  the  Jews,  in  reply  to  the  repeated  questions  of  Pilate,  vehemently 
and  obstinately  demand  the  release  of  Barabbas  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  represent  him  as  at  once  yielding  to  their 
desire  ;  but  Matthew  first  interposes  a  ceremony  and  a  colloquy  (xxviL  24  fLy 
According  to  him  Pilate  calls  for  water,  washes  his  hands  before  the  people, 
and  declares  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  man.  The  washing 
of  the  hands,  as  a  protestation  of  purity  from  the  guilt  of  shedding  blood,  was 
a  custom  specifically  Jewish,  according  to  Deut.  xxi.  6  f  ^^  It  has  been  thought 
improbable  that  the  Roman  should  have  here  intentionally  imitated  this  Jewish 
custom,  and  hence  it  has  been  contended,  that  to  any  one  who  wished  so 
solemnly  to  declare  his  innocence  nothing  would  more  readily  suggest  itsdf 
than  the  act  of  washing  the  hands.^^  But  that  an  individual,  apart  from  any 
allusion  to  a  known  usage,  should  invent  extemporaneously  a  S)rmbolical  act, 
or  even  that  he  should  merely  fall  in  with  the  custom  of  a  foreign  nation,  would 
require  him  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  fact  which  he  intends  to  symbolize. 
That  Pilate,  however,  should  be  deeply  interested  in  attesting  his  innocence 
of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  is  not  so  probable  as  that  the  Christians  should  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  thus  gaining  a  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  their 
Messiah  :  whence  there  arises  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  Pilate's  act  of  washing 
his  hands  owes  its  origin  to  them  alone.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed,  when 
we  consider  the  declaration  with  which  Pilate  accompanies  his  Sjonbolicalact: 
/  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  man,  d0it>6^  €ifu  Suro  rov  aifioroi  rov  Suouw 
rovTov.  For  that  the  judge  should  publicly  and  emphatically  designate  as  3.  Just 
man,  8t/cato5,  one  whom  he  was  nevertheless  delivering  over  to  the  severest  inflic- 
tion of  the  law, — this  even  Paulus  finds  so  contradictory  that  he  here,  contrary  to 
his  usual  mode  of  exposition,  supposes  that  the  narrator  himself  expresses  in 
these  words  his  own  interpretation  of  Pilate's  symbolical  act.  It  is  surprising 
that  he  is  not  also  struck  by  the  equal  improbability  of  the  answer  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Jews  on  this  occasion.     After  Pilate  has  declared  himself  guildess 

II.  p.  524,  explain  the  dream  as  a  result  of  the  magic  arts  of  Jesus :  7617?  €Vrt — iMdira^rtfi' 
irra  (ir(ii\l/€  irpht  t^v  yvpoucd  <rov.  He  is  a  ma^'a'an—sge,  he  has  snii  messages  in  a  dream  t§ 
Shy  wife. 

"  E.g.  Theophylact,  vid.  Thilo,  p.  523. 

*•  Vid.  Paulus  and  Kuinol,  inloc.  They  especially  adduce  the  dream  of  Caesar's  wife 
i  he  night  before  his  assassination. 

'7  Comp.  Sota,  viii.  6. 

"  Fritxsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  808. 
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of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  addition  :  see  ye  to  it,  h^  laid  the  r^ponsi- 
bility  on  the  Jews,  it  is  said  in  Matthew  that  ail  the  people  wa?  o  Xaos,  cried  : 
His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children,  ro  alfia  avrov  c^'  -^fm^  koX  ra  rc/cva  17/uiiv. 
But  this  is  obviously  spoken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christians,  who  in 
the  miseries  which  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jesus  fell  with  continually  increas- 
ing weight  on  the  Jewish  nation,  saw  nothing  else  than  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  blood  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus :  so  that  this 
whole  episode,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
suspicious. 

According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Pilate  now  caused  Jesus  to  be  scourged, 
preparatory  to  his  being  led  away  to  crucifixion.  Here  the  scourging  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  vi/^'s  cadere,  which  according  to  Roman  usage  preceded 
the  securi percutere,  and  to  the  scourging  of  slaves  prior  to  crucifixion.^*  In  Luke 
it  has  a  totally  different  character.  VVliile  in  the  two  former  Evangelists  it  is 
said :  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  tov  8c  'I. 
^paycXXoKra?  ^opcScoKcv  Ivo.  (rravpia&j:  in  Luke,  Pilate  repeatedly  (v.  16  and  22) 
inakes  the  proposal  :  having  chastised  him  I  will  let  him  go,  TroiScvo-a?  avroK 
dtroXvo-d):  i.  e.  while  there  the  scourging  has  the  appearance  ofa  mere  accessory 
of  the  crucifixion,  here  it  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  cruci- 
fixion :  Pilate  wishes  by  this  chastisement  to  appease  the  hatred  of  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  induce  them  to  desist  from  demanding  his  execution.  Again, 
while  in  Luke  the  scourging  does  not  actually  take  place, — because  the  Jews 
will  in  nowise  accede  to  the  repeated  proposed  of  Pilate :  in  John  the  latter 
causes  Jesus  to  be  scourged,  exhibits  him  to  the  people  with  the  purple  robe 
and  the  crown  of  thorns  and  tries  whether  his  pitiable  aspect,  together  with 
the  repeated  declaration  of  his  innocence,  will  not  mollify  their  embittered 
minds  :  this,  however,  proving  also  in  vain  (xix.  i  fT.).  Thus  there  exists  a 
contradiction  between  the  Evangelists  in  relation  to  the  scourging  of  Jesus, 
which  is  not  to  be  conciliated  after  the  method  of  Paulus,  namely  by  para- 
phrasing the  words  tov  X  ^paycAAdxra?  irap^iccv  Ivo.  <rravp<o$^  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  thus  :  Jesus,  whom  he  had  already  before  scourged  in  order  to 
save  him,  suffered  this  in  vain,  since  he  was  still  delivered  over  to  crucifixion. 
But,  acknowledging  the  difference  in  the  accounts,  we  must  only  ask,  which 
of  the  two  has  the  advantage  as  regards  historical  probability  ?  Although  it 
is  certainly  not  to  be  proved  that  scourging  before  crucifixion  was  a  Roman 
custom  admitting  no  exception :  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  purely  harmon- 
istic  effort  to  allege,  that  scourging  was  only  made  to  precede  crucifixion  in 
cases  where  the  punishment  was  intended  to  be  particularly  severe,'^  and  that 
consequently  Pilate,  who  had  no  wish  to  be  cruel  to  Jesus,  can  only  have 
caused  him  to  be  scourged  with  the  special  design  which  Luke  and  John 
mention,  and  which  is  also  to  be  understood  in  the  narratives  of  their  pre- 
decessors. It  is  far  more  probable  that  in  reality  the  scourging  only  took 
place  as  it  is  described  by  the  two  first  Evangelists,  namely,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  crucifixion,  and  that  the  Christian  legend  (to  which  that  side  of 
Pilate's  character,  in  virtue  of  which  he  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  save 
Jesus,  was  particularly  welcome  as  a  testimony  against  the  Jews)  gave  such 
a  turn  even  to  the  fact  of  the  scourging  as  to  obtain  from  it  a  new  attempt 
at  release  on  the  part  of  Pilate.  This  use  of  the  fact  is  only  incipient  in  the 
third  gospel,  for  here  the  scourging  is  a  mere  proposal  of  Pilate  :  whereas  in 
the  fourth,  the  scourging  actually  takes  place,  and  becomes  an  additional  act 
in  the  drama. 

'*  Comp.  in  particular  the  passages  cited  by  Wetstein,  on  Matth.  xxvii.  26. 
^  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  647. 
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With  the  scourging  is  connected  in  the  two  first  gospels  and  the  fourth,  the 
maltreatment  and  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  soldiers,  who  attired  him  in  a  purple 
robe,  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,'^  put,  according  to  Matthew,  a 
reed  in  his  hand,  and  in  this  disguise  first  greeted  him  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  then  smote  and  maltreated  him.^  Luke  does  not  mention  any  derision 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  here,  but  he  has  something  similar  in  his  narrative 
of  the  interrogation  of  Jesus  before  Herod,  for  he  represents  this  prince  with 
his  men  0/ war,  crvv  roU  (rrpaT€Vfxaa-iv  avrov,  as  mocking  Jesus,  and  sending 
him  back  to  Pilate  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  larOri^  Xafurpa.  Many  suppose  that  this 
was  the  same  purple  robe  which  was  afterwards  put  on  Jesus  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pilate ;  but  it  must  rather  have  been  thrice  that  Jesus  had  to  wear  this 
disguise,  if  we  take  the  narrative  of  John  into  the  account  and  at  the  same 
time  refuse  to  attribute  error  to  any  of  the  synoptists :  first  in  the  presence 
of  Herod  (Luke) ;  secondly,  before  Pilate  brought  Jesus  forth  to  the  Jews, 
that  he  might  excite  their  compassion  with  the  words :  Behold  the  man,  Sco 
avBpwro^  (John) ;  thurdly,  after  he  was  delivered  to  the  soldiers  for  cnicifizioo 
(Matthew  and  Mark).  This  repetition  b  as  improbable  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  one  disguising  of  Jesus,  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Evan- 
l>elists,  was  assigned  by  them  to  different  places  and  times,  and  ascribed  to 
different  persons. 

While  in  the  two  first  gospels  the  process  of  trial  is  already  concluded  before 
the  scourging,  and  in  the  third,  on  the  rejection  of  his  proposal  to  scourge 
and  release  Jesus  by  the  Jews,  Pilate  forthwith  delivers  him  to  be  crucified: 
in  the  fourth  Evangelist  the  scene  of  the  trial  is  further  developed  in  the 
following  manner.    When  even  the  exhibition  of  Jesus  scourged  and  disguised 
avails  nothing,  but  his  crucifixion  is  obstinately  demanded,  the  procurator 
is  incensed,  and  cries  to  the  Jews,  that  they  may  take  him  and  crucify  him 
themselves,  for  he  finds  no  fault  in  him.     The  Jews  reply  that  according  to 
their  law  he  must  die,  since  he  had  made  himself  the  Son  of  God  vtos  ^cov ;  a 
remark  which  affects  Pilate  with  a  superstitious  fear,  whence  he  once  more 
leads  Jesus  into  the  Prsetorium,  and  inquires  concerning  his  origin  (whether 
it  be  really  heavenly),  on  which  Jesus  gives  him  no  answer,  and  when  the 
procurator  seeks  to  alarm  him  by  reminding  him  of  the  power  which  he 
possesses  over  his  life,  refers  to  the  higher  source  firom  whence  he  had  this 
j)ower.      Pilate,  after  this  reply,  seeks  (yet  more  earnestly  than  before)  to 
release  Jesus ;  but  at  last  the  Jews  hit  upon  the  right  means  of  making  him 
accede  to  their  will,  by  throwing  out  the  intimation  that,  if  he  release  Jesus 
who  has  opposed  himself  to  Caesar  as  an  usurper,  he  cannot  be  Ccesat^sfrienL 
Thus,  intimidated  by  the  possibility  of  his  being  calumniated  to  Tiberius,  he 
mounts  the  tribunal,  and,  since  he  cannot  prosecute  his  will,  betakes  himself 
to  derision  of  the  Jews  in  the  question,  whether  they  then  wish  that  he  should 
crucify  their  king  ?     Whereupon  they,  keeping  to  the  position  which  they  had 
last  taken  with  such  evident  effect,  protest  that  they  will  have  no  king  but 
Caesar.     The  procurator  now  consents  to  deliver  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  for 
which  purpose,  as  the  two  first  Evangelists  remark,  the  purple  mantle  was 
removed,  and  he  was  again  attired  in  his  own  clothes. 

**  From  the  explanation  of  Paulus,  s.  649  f.,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  tf-W^w 
i^  dKavOutf  was  not  a  crown  of  sharp  thorns,  but  one  taken  from  the  nearest  hedge,  in  order 
to  deride  Jesus  by  the  viiissima  corona^  spineola  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  10). 

**  A  similar  disguising  of  a  man,  in  derisioi}  of  a  third  party,  is  adduced  by  Wetstein, 
(p.  533  f.)  from  PhUo,  in  Flaccum. 
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THE   CRUCIFIXION. 

Even  concerning  the  progress  of  Jesus  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  there  is  a 
divergency  between  the  synoptists  and  John,  for  according  to  the  latter  Jesus 
himself  carried  his  cross  thither  (xix.  17),  while  the  former  state  that  one 
Simon  a  Cyrenian  bore  it  in  his  stead  (Matt  xxviL  32  parall.).  The  com- 
mentators indeed,  as  if  a  real  agreement  were  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
reconcile  these  statements  thus :  at  first  Jesus  himself  endeavoured  to  bear 
the  cross,  but  as  the  attempt  made  it  obvious  that  he  was  too  much  exhausted, 
it  was  laid  on  Simon.^  But  when  John  says :  And  he  bearing  his  cross  went 
forth  into  —  Golgotha^  where  they  crucified  him^  xal  fiwrra^fisv  rov  aravpov  avrov 
i(^X$€y  cis — TokyoOS:  airov  avrov  ifrravpuxrav :  he  plainly  presupposes  that  the 
cross  was  borne  by  Jesus  on  the  way  thither.'  But  the  statement  so  unani- 
mously given  by  the  synoptists  respecting  the  substitution  of  Simon  appears 
the  less  capable  of  being  rejected,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  discover  a  motive 
which  might  lead  to  its  fabrication.  On  the  contrary,  this  individual  trait 
might  very  probably  have  remained  unknown  in  the  circle  in  which  the  fourth 
gospel  had  its  origin,  and  the  author  might  have  thought  that,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  Jesus  must  have  carried  his  cross.  All  the  synoptists  desig- 
nate this  Simon  as  a  Cyrenian,  i.e.  probably  one  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  feast,  firom  the  Libyan  city  of  Cyrene,  where  many  Jews  resided.' 
According  to  all,  the  carrying  of  the  cross  was  forced  upon  him,  a  circum- 
stance which  can  as  little  be  urged  for  as  against  the  opinion  that  he  was 
favourable  to  Jesus.^  According  to  Luke  and  Mark,  the  man  came  directly 
cut  of  the  country^  dir*  dypov,  and  as  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  crowd 
advancing  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  he  was  made  use  of  to  relieve  Jesus. 
Mark  designates  him  yet  more  particularly  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
RufuSy  who  appear  to  have  been  noted  persons  in  the  primitive  church  (comp. 
Rom.  xvl  13  ;  Acts  xix.  33  (?) ;  i  Tim.  i.  20  (?) ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14  (?)  ).* 

On  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  according  to  Luke,  there  followed 
Jesus,  lamenting  him,  a  great  company,  consisting  especially  of  women,  whom 
be  however  admonished  to  weep  rather  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
in  prospect  of  the  terrible  time,  which  would  soon  come  upon  them  (xxiiL 
27  ff.).  The  details  are  taken  partly  from  the  discourse  on  the  second  advent, 
Luke  xxL  23  ;  for  as  there  it  is  said,  Oual  8c  tou?  Iv  yamrrpi  ^x^vorcus,  kox  rat? 
^Aa{ov<rai9,  Iv  licciVou?  rai?  ^fUpai^,  SO  here  Jesus  says,  that  the  days  are 
coming  in  which  al  orcipoi,  koX  kchXicu  at  ovk  iyannforavy  koX  fiacrrol  ot  ovk 
iOrj^Mxrav,  will  be  pronounced  blessed ;  partly  from  Hosea  x.  8,  for  the  words 
rorc  &p(ovrai  Xcyciv  roi9  opco-i  fc.r.  X.  {then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  moun- 
tains,  etc.)  are  almost  exactly  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  that  passage. 

The  place  of  execution  is  named  by  all  the  Evangelists  Golgotha,  the 
Chaldaic  ^^t?\,  and  they  all  interpret  this  designation  by  Kpaviov  roiro^  the 
place  of  a  skull,  or  Kpaviov  a  skull  (Matt.  v.  33  parall.).  From  the  latter  name 
it  might  appear  that  the  place  was  so  called  because  it  resembled  a  skull  in 
form  ;  whereas  the  former  interpretation,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  case, 

*  Thus  Paulas,  Kuinol,  Tholuck  and  Olshausen  in  their  Commentaries  ;  Neander,  L.  J. 
Chr.,  s.  634. 

*  Fritzsche,  in  Marc  684  :  Significat  Joannes,  Jesum  suam  crucem  portavisse,  donee  ad 
Caharia  locum  pervenisset, 

*  Joseph.,  Antiq.  xiv.  vii.  2. 

^  It  is  used  in  the  former  way  bv  Grotius  ;  in  the  latter,  by  Olshausen,  2.  s.  481. 

*  Comp.  Paulus,  Fritxsche,  and  De  Wette,  in  loc. 
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renders  it  probable  that  it  owed  its  name  to  its  destination  as  a  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  to  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  executed  which  were  heaped  up 
there.  Where  this  place  was  situated  is  not  known,  but  doubtless  it  was  out 
of  the  city  ;  even  that  it  was  a  hill,  is  a  mere  conjecture.® 

The  course  of  events  after  the  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution  is  narrated 
by  Matthew  (v.  34  fF.)  in  a  somewhat  singular  order.  First,  be  mentions  the 
beverage  offered  to  Jesus ;  next,  he  says  that  after  they  had  nailed  him  to 
the  cross,  the  soldiers  shared  his  clothes  among  them ;  then,  that  they  sat 
down  and  watched  him ;  after  this  he  notices  the  superscription  on  the  cross, 
and  at  length,  and  not  as  if  supplying  a  previous  omission,  but  with  a  particle 
expressive  of  succession  in  time  (totc),  the  fact  that  two  thieves  were  crucified 
with  him.  Mark  follows  Matthew,  except  that  instead  of  the  statement  about 
the  watching  of  the  cross,  he  has  a  determination  of  the  time  at  which  Jesus 
was  crucified  :  while  Luke  more  correctly  relates  first  the  crucifixion  of  the 
two  malefactors  with  Jesus,  and  then  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  clothes ;  and 
the  same  order  is  observed  by  John.  But  it  is  inadmissible  on  this  account 
to  transpose  the  verses  in  Matthew  (34,  37,  38,  35,  36),  as  has  been  pro- 
posed -p  and  we  must  rather  abandon  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  to  the 
charge,  that  in  his  anxiety  not  to  omit  any  of  the  chief  events  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  he  has  neglected  the  natural  order  of  time.^ 

As  regards  the  mode  of  the  crucifixion  there  is  now  scarcely  any  debated 
point,  if  we  except  the  question,  whether  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  As  it  lay  in  the  interest  of  the  orthodox  view  to  prove 
the  affirmative :  so  it  was  equally  important  to  the  rationalistic  system  to 
maintain  the  negative.  From  Justin  Martyr  ®  down  to  Hengstenberg  *-  and 
Olshausen,  the  orthodox  find  in  the  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  the  cross 
a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  Ps.  xxii.  1 7,  which  the  LXX.  translates  :  JjpvfaK 
Xelpa9  fiov  Kat  ^dSa?,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  text  really  speaks 
of  piercing,  and  in  no  case  does  it  allude  to  crucifixion  :  moreover  the 
passage  is  nowhere  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  To  the  rational- 
ists, on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  once  more  easy  to  explain  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  merely  apparent  death,  and  only  possible  to  conceive  how  he  could 
walk  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  when  it  is  supposed  that  his  feet 
were  left  unwounded ;  but  the  case  should  rather  be  stated  thus  :  if  the 
historical  evidence  go  to  prove  that  the  feet  also  of  Jesus  were  nailed,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  resuscitation  and  the  power  of  walking  shortly 
after,  either  happened  supernaturally  or  not  at  all.  Of  late  there  have  stood 
opposed  to  each  other  two  learned  and  profound  investigations  of  this  point, 
the  one  by  Paulus  against,  the  other  by  Biihr,  in  favour  of — the  nailing  of 
the  feet.^^  From  the  evangelical  narrative,  the  former  opinion  can  princi- 
pally allege  in  its  support,  that  neither  is  the  above  passage  in  the  Psalms 
anywhere  used  by  the  Evangelists,  though  on  the  presupposition  of  a  nailing 
of  the  feet  it  was  so  entirely  suited  to  their  mode  of  accounting  for  facts,  nor 
in  the  history  of  the  resurrection  is  there  any  mention  of  wounds  in  the  feet, 
together  with  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and  side  (John  xx.  20,  25,  27).    The 

•  Vid.  Paulus  and  Fritzsche,  in  loc.    Winer,  bibl.  Realw.  art.  Golgotha. 

7  Wassenbergh,  Diss,  de  trajectionibus  N.  T.  in  Balcknaer's  scholae  in  11.  quosdam  N.  T. 

•  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  iiber  den  Lukas,  s.  295  ;  Winer,    N.  T.  Gramm.,  s.   226,  anJ 
P'ritzsche,  in  Matt,  p.  814. 

•  ApoL  i.  35.     Dial.  c.  Tryph.  xcvii. 

»°  Chrislologie  des  A.  T.  I,  a,  s.  182  ff. 

**  Paulus,  exeg.  Handbuch  3,  b,  s.  669-754 ;  Bahr,  in  Tholuck*s  liter.  Anzeiger  fiir  chrisil. 
Tlieol.  1835,  N^*  ^~^'    Comp.  also  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.,  s.  636,  Anm. 
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Other  opinion  appeals  not  without  reason  to  Luke  xxiv.  39,  where  Jesus  invites 
the  disciples  to  behold  his  hands  and  his  feet  (iSerc  ra?  x^^^^  f^^  '^^^  '''^^^ 
VO&19  fwv) :  it  is  certainly  not  here  said  that  the  feet  were  pierced,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Jesus  should  have  pointed  out  his  feet  merely 
to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  body.  The  fact  that  among 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  those  who,  living  before  Constantine,  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  crucifixion  from  personal  observation,  as  Justin 
and  Tertullian,  suppose  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  have  been  nailed,  is  of  weight. 
It  might  indeed  be  concluded  from  the  remark  of  the  latter :  Qui  {Christus) 
soius  a  populo  iam  insigniter  crucifixus  est,^^  that  for  the  sake  of  the  passage 
in  the  Psalms  these  fathers  supposed  that  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  his 
feet  also  were  pierced  by  way  of  exception ;  but,  as  Tertullian  had  before 
called  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  the  propria  atrocia  crucis,  it  is 
plain  that  the  above  words  imply,  not  a  special  manner  of  crucifixion,  but 
the  special  manner  of  death  by  crucifixion,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  which  therefore  Jesus  was  distinguished  from  all  the 
characters  therein  celebrated.  Among  the  passages  in  profane  writers,  the 
roost  important  is  that  of  Plautus,  in  which,  to  mark  a  crucifixion  as  extra- 
ordinarily severe,  it  is  said  :  offigantur  bis  pedeSy  bis  brachia,^^  Here  the 
question  is :  does  the  extraordinary  feature  lie  in  the  bis^  so  that  the  nailing 
of  the  feet  as  well  as  of  the  hands  only  once  is  presupposed  as  the  ordinary 
usage ;  or  was  the  bis  offigere  of  the  hands,  i.e.  the  nailing  of  both  the  hands, 
the  usual  practice,  and  the  nailing  of  the  feet  an  extraordinary  aggravation 
of  the  punishment  ?  Every  one  will  pronounce  the  former  alternative  to  be 
the  most  accordant  with  the  words.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  at  present,  that 
the  balance  of  historical  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  the  cross. 

It  was  before  the  crucifixion,  according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists,  that 
there  was  offered  to  Jesus  a  beverage,  which  Matthew  (v.  34)  describes  as 
vifugar  mingled  with  gall^  6(oq  fjLtra  x^^^?  fjL€fuyfjL€i^v,  Mark  (v.  23)  as  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh^  iafivpyiafitvov  oXvov,  but  which,  according  to  both,  Jesus 
(Matthew  says,  after  having  tasted  it)  refused  to  accept  As  it  is  not  under- 
stood with  what  object  gall  could  be  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  the  x^V  ^^ 
Matthew  is  usually  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  iarfivpyurfilvoy  of  Mark,  as 
implying  bitter  vegetable  ingredients,  especially  myrrh  ;  and  then  either  olvov 
wine  is  actually  substituted  for  oio^  vinegar^  or  the  latter  is  understood  as 
sour  wine  ;^^  in  order  that  the  beverage  offered  to  Jesus  may  thus  appear  to 
have  been  the  stupefying  draught  consisting  of  wine  and  strong  spices,  which, 
according  to  Jewish  usage,  was  presented  to  those  about  to  be  executed,  for 
the  purpose  of  blunting  their  susceptibility  to  pain.^^  But  even  if  the  text 
admitted  of  this  reading,  and  the  words  of  this  interpretation,  Matthew  would 
assuredly  protest  strongly  against  the  real  gall  and  the  vinegar  being  thus 
explained  away  from  his  narrative,  because  by  this  means  he  would  lose 
the  fulfilment  of  the  passage  in  the  psalm  of  lamentation  elsewhere  used 
messianically  :  (LXX.)  koI  thfuKav  tU  ro  ppwfjid  fwv  xoXriVf  koX  ck  rrp^  Buj/av  fjLov 
iiroTurdv  fu  oio^,  they  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  nuat^  and  in  my  thirst  they 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink  {Ps,  Ixix.  21).  Matthew  incontestably  means,  in 
accordance  with  this  prophecy,  real  gall  with  vinegar,  and  the  comparison 

''  Adv.  Mardon,  iii.  19. 

^'  Mostellaria,  ii.  i. 

>*  Vid.  Kuindl,  Paulus,  in  loc. 

"  Sanhedrim,  f.  xliii.  i,  ap.  Wetstein,  p.  635  :  Dixit  H.  Chaja^  f,  R,  Ascher,  dixisse 
R,  Chasdam :  ixeunti,  ut  capite  pUctatur^  dant  bibendum  granum  iuris  in  poculo  vini^  ut 
alienetur  mens  ejus^  sec.  d.  Frov.  xxxi.  6  :  date  siceram  pereunti  et  vinum  amaris  anima. 
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with  Mark  is  only  calculated  to  suggest  the  question,  whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  Mark  presents  the  incident  in  its  original  fomiy  which  Matthew 
has  remodelled  into  a  closer  accordance  with  the  prophecy ;  or  that  Matthew 
originally  drew  the  particular  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalni,  and  that  Mark 
so  modified  it  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  greater  historical  probability  ? 

In  order  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  question  we  must  take  die  two 
other  Evangelists  into  consideration.  The  presentation  to  Jesus  of  a  drink 
mingled  with  vinegar  is  mentioned  by  all  four,  and  even  the  two  who  have 
the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  or  the  myrrhed  wine,  as  the  first  drink  offered 
to  Jesus,  mention  afterwards  the  offering  of  simple  vinegar.  Accordiog  to 
Luke,  this  offering  of  vinegary  o£o9  ^poo-^cpctv,  was  an  act  of  derision  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  not  very  long  after  the  crucifixion,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  darkness  (v.  36  f.) ;  according  to  Mark,  shortly  before 
the  end,  three  hours  after  the  darkness  came  on,  one  of  the  bjrstanders^  on 
hearing  the  cry  of  Jesus :  my  God,  my  God,  etc.,  presented  vinegar  to  him, 
likewise  in  derision,  by  means  of  a  sponge  fixed  on  a  reed  (v.  36) ;  accofdii^ 
to  Matthew,  one  of  the  bystanders,  on  the  same  cry,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
presented  vinegar  to  him^  but  with  a  benevolent  intention,  as  we  gather  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  scoffers  wished  to  deter  him  from  the  act  (v.  48! );^* 
whereas  in  John  it  is  on  the  exclamation :  /  thirsty  that  some  fill  a  sponge 
with  vinegar  firom  a  vessel  standing  near,  and  raise  it  on  a  stem  of  hyssop  to 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  (v.  29).  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
three  separate  attempts  to  give  a  beverage  to  Jesus :  the  first  before  the 
crucifixion,  with  the  stupefying  drink  (Matthew  and  Mark);  the  second  after 
the  crucifixion,  when  the  soldiers  in  mockery  goffered  him  some  of  their 
ordinary  beverage,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  called  posca  ^7  (Luke) ;  and 
the  third,  on  the  complaining  cry  of  Jesus  (Matt,  Mark  and  John)."  Bat 
if  the  principle  of  considering  every  divergent  narrative  as  a  separate  event  be 
once  admitted,  it  must  be  consistently  carried  out :  if  the  beverage  mentioned 
by  Luke  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  account 
of  a  difference  in  the  time,  then  must  that  of  Matthew  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  Mark  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  design  ;  and,  again,  the 
beverage  mentioned  by  John  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of 
the  two  first  synoptists,  since  it  follows  a  totally  different  exclamation.  Thus 
we  should  obtain  in  all  five  instances  in  which  a  drink  was  offered  to  Jesus, 
and  we  should  at  least,  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Jesus  after  vinegar 
had  already  been  thrice  presented  to  his  lips,  should  yet  a  fourth  time  have 
desired  to  drink.  If  then  we  must  resort  to  simplification,  it  is  by  no  means 
only  the  beverage  in  the  two  first  gospels,  and  that  in  the  fourth,  which,  on 
account  of  the  agreement  in  the  time  and  manner  of  presentation,  are  to  be 
understood  as  one ;  but  also  that  of  Mark  (and  through  this  the  others)  must 
be  pronounced  identical  with  that  of  Luke,  on  account  of  their  being  alike 
offered  in  derision.  Thus  there  remain  two  instances  of  a  drink  being  offered 
to  Jesus,  the  one  before  the  crucifixion,  the  other  after ;  and  both  have  a 
presumptive  support  from  history,  the  former  in  the  Jewish  custom  of  giving 
a  stupefying  draught  to  persons  about  to  be  executed,  the  other  in  the  Roman 
custom,  according  to  which  the  soldiers  on  their  expeditions, — and  the  com- 
pleting an  execution  was  considered  as  such, — were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
with  them  their  posca.  But  together  with  this  possible  historical  root,  there 
is  a  possible  prophetic  one   in   Ps.  Ixix.,  and   the   two   have  an  opposite 

*•  Vid.  Fritzsche,  in  loc. 
*^  Comp.  Paulas,  in  loc. 
*•  Thus  Kuinol,  in  Luc,  p.  710  f.  ;  Tholuck,  s«  316. 
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influence :  the  latter  excites  a  suspicion  that  the  narrative  may  not  have 
anything  historical  at  its  foundation ;  the  former  throws  doubt  on  the  ex- 
planation that  the  whole  story  has  been  spun  out  of  the  prophecies. 

On  once  more  glancing  over  the  various  narratives,  we  shall  at  least  find 
that  their  divergencies  are  precisely  of  a  nature  to  have  arisen  from  a  various 
application  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms.  The  eating  of  gall  and  the  drinking 
of  vinegar  being  there  spoken  of,  it  appears  as  if  in  the  first  Instance  the 
former  particular  had  been  set  aside  as  inconceivable,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  found  in  the  circumstance  (very  possibly  historical,  since  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  four  Evangelists),  that  Jesus  had  vinegar  presented  t<> 
him  when  on  the  cross.  This  might  either  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  com- 
passion, as  by  Matthew  and  John,  or  of  mockery,  with  Mark  and  Luke.  In 
this  manner  the  words :  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drinky  iirorurdv  fi€  6((k,  were 
indeed  literally  fulfilled,  but  not  the  preceding  phrase :  in  my  thirst,  ci9  rrp^ 
Suffay  fjuov ;  hence  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  might  think  it  probable  that 
Jesus  actually  complained  of  thirst,  i.e.*cried,  /  thirst,  St^w,  an  exclamation, 
which  he  expressly  designates  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  scripture,  ypa<f>rj,  by 
which  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  above  passage  in  the  Psalms  (comp. 
Ps.  xxiL  1 6);  nay,  since  he  introduces  the  Iva  rcXeuu^  17  ypaff>rf,  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  by  ciSois  6  'Ii/o-oSs,  ortTravra  ^  rvriktaTai.^ /esus  ^ 
knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished,  he  almost  appears  to  mean  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  the  sole  object  of  Jesus  in  uttering  that 
exclamation :  but  a  man  suspended  on  the  cross  in  the  agonies  of  death  is 
not  the  one  to  occupy  himself  with  such  typological  trifiing — this  is  only  the 
part  of  his  biographer  who  finds  himself  in  perfect  ease.  Even  this  addition, 
however,  only  showed  the  fulfilment  of  one  half  of  the  messianic  verse,  that 
relating  to  the  vinegar  :  there  still  remained  what  was  said  of  the  gall,  which, 
as  the  concentration  of  all  bitterness,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  placed  in 
relation  to  the  suffering  Messiah.  It  is  true  that  the  presentation  of  the  gall, 
X^lt  21s  meat,  PfHOfjua,  which  the  prophecy  strictly  taken  required,  was  still 
suppressed  as  inconceivable :  but  it  appeared  to  the  first  Evangelist,  or  to 
the  authority  which  he  here  follows,  quite  practicable  to  introduce  the  gall  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  vinegar,  a  mixture  which  Jesus  might  certainly  be  unable 
to  drink,  from  its  unpalatableness.  More  concerned  about  historical  prob- 
ability than  prophetic  connexion,  the  second  Evangelist,  with  reference  to 
a  Jewish  custom,  and  perhaps  in  accordance  with  historical  fact,  converted 
the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  into  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  and  made  Jesus 
reject  this,  doubtless  from  a  wish  to  avoid  stupefaction.  As  however  the 
narrative  of  the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  reached  these  two  Evangelists  in 
company  with  the  original  one  of  the  presentation  of  simple  vinegar  to  Jesus ; 
they  were  unwilling  that  this  should  be  excluded  by  the  former,  and  hence 
placed  the  two  side  by  side.  But  in  making  these  observations,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  such  a  beverage  may  have 
been  offered  to  Jesus  before  the  crucifixion,  and  afterwards  vinegar  also,  since 
the  former  was  apparently  customary,  and  the  latter,  from  the  thirst  which 
tormented  the  crucified,  natural :  it  is  merely  intended  to  show,  that  the 
Evangelists  do  not  narrate  this  circumstance,  and  under  such  various  forms, 
because  they  knew  historically  that  it  occurred  in  this  or  that  manner,  but 
because  they  were  convinced  dogmatically  that  it  must  have  occurred  accord- 
ing to  the  above  prophecy,  which  however  they  applied  in  different  ways.^* 

During  or  immediately  after  the  crucifixion  Luke  represents  Jesus  as 

'•  Comp.  also  Bleek,  Comm.   zum  Ilcbraerbrief,  2,  s.  312,   Anm.  ;    De  Wette,  cxeg. 
Handb.  i,  3,  s.  198. 
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saying :  Father^  forgive  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  (v.  34);  ao 
intercession  which  is  by  some  limited  to  the  soldiers  who  crucified  him,^ 
by  others,  extended  to  the  real  authors  of  his  death,  the  Sanhedrists  and 
Pilate.^^  However  accordant  such  a  prayer  may  be  with  the  principles  con- 
cerning love  to  enemies  elsewhere  inculcated  by  Jesus  (Matt  v.  44),  and 
however  great  the  internal  probability  of  Luke's  statement  viewed  in  this 
light :  still  it  is  to  be  observed,  especially  as  he  stands  alone  in  giving  this 
particular,  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  the  reputed  messianic 
chapter,  Isa.  liiL,  where  in  the  last  verse,  the  same  from  which  the  words : 
he  was  numbered  withAhe  transgressors y  fxcra  avofjuav  iXoyUrOij  are  borrowed, 
it  is  said  :  y^^R.*  D^Vp'By^  (he  m<MU  intercession  for  the  tramgressors),  which  the 
LXX.  erroneously  translate  hia,  ra%  avofua^  avrSiv  7rapc8o^,  he  was  delivered 
for  their  transgressions ^  but  which  already  the  Targum  Jonathan  renders  by 
pro  peccatis  (it  should  be  peccatoribus)  deprecatus  est. 

All  the  Evangelists  agree  in  stating  that  two  malefactors  3uo  jccucoSpyoi 
(Matthew  and  Mark  call  them  X^/ora?  thieves)  were  crucified,  one  on  each  side 
of  Jesus ;  and  Mark,  if  his  28th  verse  be  genuine,  sees  in  this  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  :  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors^  which,  according 
to  Luke  xxiL  37,  Jesus  had  the  evening  before  quoted  as  a  prophecy  about  to 
be  accomplished  in  him.  Of  the  further  demeanour  of  these  fellow-suffeien, 
John  says  nothing ;  the  two  first  Evangelists  represent  them  as  reviling  Jesus 
(Matt  xxvii.  44 ;  Mark  xv.  32) :  whereas  Luke  narrates  that  only  one  of  them 
was  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  that  he  was  rebuked  by  the  other  (xxiii.  y^^ 
In  order  to  reconcile  this  difference,  commentators  have  advanced  the  sup- 
position, that  at  first  both  criminals  reviled  Jesus,  but  that  subsequendy  one 
of  them  was  converted  by  the  marvellous  darkness ;  ^  more  modem  ones 
have  resorted  to  the  supposition  of  an  enallage  numeri :  ^  but  without  doubt 
those  only  are  right  who  admit  a  real  difference  between  Luke  and  his  pre- 
decessors.^ It  is  plain  that  the  two  first  Evangelists  knew  nothing  of  the 
more  precise  details  which  Luke  presents  concerning  the  relation  of  the  two 
malefactors  to  Jesus.  He  narrates,  namely,  that  when  one  of  them  derided 
Jesus  by  calling  upon  him,  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  himself  and 
them,  the  other  earnestly  rebuked  such  mockery  of  one  with  whom  he  was 
sharing  a  like  fate,  and  moreover  as  a  guilty  one  with  the  guiltless,  entreating 
for  his  own  part  that  Jesus  would  remember  him  when  he  should  come  into 
his  kingdom  ^axTCKv.o. :  whereupon  Jesus  gave  him  the  promise  that  he  should 
that  very  day  be  with  him  in  Paradise  iv  Ta>  iropaSciW.  In  this  scene  there 
is  nothing  to  create  difficulty,  until  we  come  to  the  words  which  the  second 
malefactor  addresses  to  Jesus.  For  to  expect  from  one  suspended  on  the 
cross  a  future  coming  to  establish  the  messianic  kingdom,  would  presuppose 
the  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  a  dying  Messiah,  which  before  the 
resurrection  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  there- 
fore, according  to  the  above  representation  of  Luke,  a  thief  must  have  been 
beforehand  with  them  in  embracing.  This  is  so  improbable,  that  it  cannot 
excite  surprise  to  find  many  regarding  the  conversion  of  the  thief  on  the  cross 
as  a  miracle,^^  and  the  supposition  which  commentators  call  in  to  their  aid, 

^  Kuinol,  in  Luc.  p.  710. 

'*  Olshausen,  p.  404 ;  Neander,  s.  637. 

**  Thus  Chrysostom  and  others. 

*'  Beza  and  Grotius. 

**  Paulas,  s.  763 ;  Winer,  N.  T.  Gramm.,  s,  143;  Fritzsche,  in  Matth.,  p.  817. 

**  Vid.  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  I,  s.  143.  Further  apocryphal  information  concerning  the  two 
malefactors  crucified  with  Jesus  is  to  be  found  in  the  evang.  infant,  arab.  c.  xxiii.  mp.  ThUo, 
p.  9.2  f.  ;  comp.  the  note  p.  143  ;  in  the  evang.  Nicod.  c.  ix.  10,  Thilo,  p.  581  ff. ;  c  xxri. 
p.  766  ff. 
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namely,  that  the  man  was  no  common  criminal,  but  a  political  one,  perhaps 
concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Barabbas,^®  only  serves  to  render  the  incident 
still  more  inconceivable.  For  if  he  was  an  Israelite  inclined  to  rebellion,  and 
bent  on  liberating  his  nation  from  the  Roman  yoke,  his  idea  of  the  Messiah 
was  assuredly  the  most  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  as  such,  of 
one  so  completely  annihilated  in  a  political  view,  as  Jesus  then  was.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  the  question,  whether  we  have  here  a  real  history  and  not 
rather  a  creation  of  the  legend  ?  Two  malefactors  were  crucified  with  Jesus  : 
thus  much  was  indubitably  presented  by  history  (or  did  even  this  owe  its 
origin  to  the  prophecy,  Isa.  llii.  12  ?).  At  first  they  were  suspended  by  the 
side  of  Jesus  as  mute  figures,  and  thus  we  find  them  in  the  narrative  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist,  into  whose  region  of  tradition  only  the  simple  statement, 
that  they  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  had  penetrated.  But  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  legend  long  to  rest  contented  with  so  slight  a  use  of  them  :  it  opened 
their  mouths,  and  as  only  insults  were  reported  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
bystanders,  the  two  malefactors  were  at  first  made  to  join  in  the  general 
derision  of  Jesus,  without  any  more  particular  account  being  given  of  their 
words  (Matt,  and  Mark).  But  the  malefactors  admitted  of  a  still  better  use. 
If  Pilate  had  borne  witness  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  if  shortly  after,  a  Roman  cen- 
turion— nay,  all  nature  by  its  miraculous  convulsions — had  attested  his  exalted 
character :  so  his  two  fellow-sufierers,  although  criminals,  could  not  remain 
entirely  impervious  to  the  impression  of  his  greatness,  but,  though  one  of 
them  did  indeed  revile  Jesus  agreeably  to  the  original  form  of  the  legend,  the 
other  must  have  expressed  an  opposite  state  of  feeling,  and  have  shown  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Luke).  The  address  of  the  latter  to  Jesus  and  his 
answer  are  besides  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Jewish  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  for  according  to  the  idea  then  prevalent,  paradise  was  that  part  of 
the  nether  world  which  was  to  harbour  the  souls  of  the  pious  in  the  interval 
between  their  death  and  the  resurrection  :  a  place  in  paradise  and  a  favour- 
able remembrance  in  the  future  age  were  the  object  of  the  Israelite's  petition 
to  God,  as  here  to  the  Messiah  ;  ^^  and  it  was  believed  concerning  a  man 
distinguished  for  piety  that  he  could  conduct  those  who  were  present  at  the 
hour  of  his  death  into  paradise.^ 

To  the  cross  of  Jesus  was  aflixed,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,^^  a 
superscription  iinypa<lnj  (Mark  and  Luke),  or  a  title  rCrXo^  (John)  which  con- 
tained Ais  accusation  lifv  airiav  avrov  (Matthew  and  Mark),  consisting 
according  to  all  the  Evangelists  in  the  words :  6  fiacriXw  r<oK  'lov&uW,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  Luke  and  John  state  that  this  superscription  was  couched 
in  three  different  tongues,  and  the  latter  informs  us  that  the  Jewish  rulers 
were  fully  alive  to  the  derision  which  this  form  of  superscription  reflected  on 
their  nation,  and  on  this  account  entreated  Pilate,  but  in  vain,  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  terms  (v.  21  f.). 

Of  the  soldiers,  according  to  John  four  in  number,  who  crucified  Jesus,  the 
Evangelists  unanimously  relate  that  they  parted  the  clothes  of  Jesus  among 
themselves  by  lot.  According  to  the  Roman  law  de  bonis  damnatarum  ^  the 
vestments  of  the  executed  fell  as  spolia  to  the  executioners,  and  in  so  far  that 

**  Paulus  and  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

"  Confessio  Judaei  aegroti,  ap.  Wetstein,  p.  820  : — da  fortiontm  meam  in  horto  Edenis^ 
et  memenlo  mri  in  scculo  futuro^  quod  absconditum  est  justis.  Other  passages  are  given,  ib  , 
p.  819. 

**  Cetaboth,  f.  dii.  ap.  Wetstein,  p.  819  :  Quo  die  Rabbi  tnoriturus  erat^  venit  vox  decalo^ 
dixitque :  ouiprcuens  aderit  morienii  Rabbi^  iUe  intrabit  in  paradisum. 

«•  Vid.  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Matth. 

^  Quoted  in  Wetstein,  p.  536 ;  compare,  however,  the  correction  of  the  text  in  Paulus, 
ex.  handb.  3,  b,  s.  751. 
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Statement  of  the  Evangelists  has  a  point  of  contact  with  history.    But,  like 
most  of  the  features  in  this  last  scene  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  has  also  a  point 
of  contact  with  prophecy.     It  is  true  that  in  Matthew  the  quotation  oSf  die 
passage  Ps.  xxii.  18  is  doubtless  an  interpolation;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
same  quotation  is  undoubtedly  genuine  in  John  (xix.  24)  :  tva  ^  ypo^  TkiffM$j 
^  keyoxHra'  (verbally  after  the  LXX.)   BitfitpCcravro  rot  i/juind  fjuov  lavrocc,  «u 
hrl  Tov  IfjuiTiarfiov  fiov  cjSoXov  icXrjpov,  that  the  scripture  might  be  fuifilUd  which 
saithy  They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots. 
Here  also,  according  to  the  assertion  of  orthodox  expositors,  David  the  author 
of  the  psalm,  under  divine  guidance,  in  the  moments  of  inspiration  chose 
such  figurative  expressions  as  had  a  literal  fulfilment  in  Christ.*^     Rather  we 
must  say,  David^  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  psalm,  as 
a  man  of  poetical  imagination  used  those  expressions  as  mere  metaphon  to 
denote  a  total  defeat ;  but  the  petty,  prosaic  spirit  of  Jewish  interpretatioD, 
which  the  Evangelists  shared  without  any  faidt  of  theirs^  and  from  which 
orthodox  theologians,  by  their  own  fault  however,  have  not  perfectly  liberated 
themselves  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  led  to  the  belief  that  those 
words  must  be  understood  literally,  and  in  this  sense  must  be  shown  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  Messiah.    Whether  the  Evangelists  drew  the  circumstance  of 
the  casting  of  lots  for  the  clothes  more  from  historical  information  which 
stood  at  their  command,  or  from  the  prophetic  passage  which  they  variouslj 
interpreted,  must  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  their  narratives.    These 
present  the  divergency,  that  while  according  to  the  synoptists  all  the  clothes 
were  parted  by  lot,  as  is  evident  from  the  words :  Stc/tc/xVavro  ra  Ifiaria  airw, 
)3aAAovT€s  Kkrjpoy,  they  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots,  in  Matthew  (v.  35),  and 
the  similar  turn  of  expression  in  Luke  (v.  34),  but  still  more  decidedly  from 
the  addition  of  Mark  :  rt?  ri  opiy,  what  every  man  should  take  (v.  24)  :  in  John 
it  is  the  coat  or  tunic,  x^'^^^^  alone  for  which  lots  are  cast,  the  other  garments 
being  parted  equally  (v.  23  f.).      This  divergency  is  commonly  thought  of 
much  too  lightly,  and  is  tacitly  treated  as  if  the  synoptical  representation  were 
related  to  that  of  John  as  the  indefinite  to  the  definite.     Kuinol  in  considera- 
tion of  John  translates  the  words  8icficpii2^avro  jSoAAovrcs  of  Matthew  thus: 
partim  dividebant,  partim  in  sortem  conjiciebant :  but  the  meaning  is  not  to  be 
thus  distributed,  for  the  Stc/Acptfoyro,  they  parted,  states  what  they  did,  the 
jSoAAovTcs  Kkripov,  casting  lots,  how  they  did  it :  besides  Kuinol  passes  in  total 
silence  over  the  words  ns  rt  apiy,  because  they  undeniably  imply  that  lots 
were  cast  for  several  articles  :  while  according  to  John  the  lots  had  refffencc 
only  to  one  garment.     If  it  be  now  asked,  which  of  the  two  contradictory 
narratives  is  the  correct  one,  the  answer  given  from  the  point  of  view  to  which 
the  comparative  criticism  of  the  gospels  has  at  present  attained  is,  that  the 
eye-witness  John  gives  the  correct  particulars,  but  the  synoptists  had  merdy 
received  the  indefinite  information,  that  in  parting  the  clothes  of  Jesus  the 
soldiers  made  use  of  the  lot,  and  this,  from  unacquaintance  with  the  more 
minute  particulars,  they  understood  as  if  lots  had  been  cast  for  all  the  gar- 
ments of  Jesus.  ^^3     But  not  only  does  the  circumstance  that  it  is  John  alone 
who  expressly  cites  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  prove  that  he  had  an  especial 
view  to  that  passage  :  but,  in  general,  this  divergency  of  the  Evangelists  is 
precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of 
that  supposed  prophecy.     When   the  psalm  speaks  of  the   parting  of  the 
garments  and   a  casting  of  lots  for  the  vesture :  the  second  particular  is, 
iiccording  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  which  abounds  in  parallel- 

**  Tholuck,  in  loc 

'*  E.  G.  Theile,  zur  Biographie  Jesu,  §  36,  Anm.  13. 
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ism,  only  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  first,  and  the  synoptists,  correctly 
understanding  this,  make  one  of  the  two  verbs  a  participle.  One  however 
who  did  not  bear  in  mind  this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  style,  or  had  an 
interest  in  exhibiting  the  second  feature  of  the  prophecy  as  specially  fulfilled^ 
might  understand  the  and^  which  in  reality  was  indicative  only  of  more  pre- 
cise definition,  as  denoting  addition,  and  thus  regard  the  casting  of  lots  and 
the  distribution  as  separate  acts.  Then  the  4fuiTi<r/jios  {^^^()  which  was 
originally  a  synonyme  of  Ifiaria  (^^"7)^)  must  become  a  distinct  garment,  the 
closer  particularization  of  which,  since  it  was  not  in  any  way  conveyed  in  the 
word  itself,  was  left  to  choice.  The  fourth  Evangelist  determined  it  to  be  the 
XCTuiv,  tunic^  and  because  he  believed  it  due  to  his  readers  to  show  some  cause 
for  a  mode  of  procedure  with  respect  to  this  garment,  so  different  from  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  others,  he  intimated  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
chosen  to  cast  lots  for  the  tunic  rather  than  to  divide  it,  probably  was  that  it 
had  no  seam  (oppa^)  which  might  render  separation  easy,  but  was  woven 
in  one  piece  {yfjtayroi  oC  oXov).  ^  Thus  we  should  have  in  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist exactly  the  same  procedure  as  we  have  found  on  the  side  of  the  first,  in 
the  history  of  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  :  in  both  cases  the  doubling  of  a 
trait  originally  single,  owing  to  a  false  interpretation  of  the  ^  in  the  Hebrew 
parallelism ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  Evangelist  in  the  passage 
referred  to  is  less  arbitrary  than  the  fourth  is  here,  for  he  at  least  spares  us 
the  tracing  out  of  the  reason  why  two  asses  must  then  have  been  required  for 
one  rider.  The  more  evident  it  thus  becomes  that  the  representation  of  the 
point  in  question  in  the  different  Evangelists  is  dependent  on  the  manner  in 
which  each  interpreted  that  supposed  prophecy  in  the  Psalms  :  the  less  does 
a  sure  historical  knowledge  appear  to  have  had  any  share  in  their  representa- 
tion, and  hence  we  remain  ignorant  whether  lots  were  cast  on  the  distribution 
of  the  clothes  of  Jesus,  nay  whether  in  general  a  distribution  of  clothes  took 
place  under  the  cross  of  Jesus ;  confidently  as  Justin  appeals  in  support  of 
this  very  particular  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  which  he  had  never  seen.'* 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  who  were  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
John  tells  us  nothing ;  Luke  represents  the  people  as  standing  to  look  on, 
and  only  the  rulers  apxovT€%  and  the  soldiers  as  deriding  Jesus  by  the  sum- 
mons to  save  himself  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  to  which  the  latter  adds  the 
offer  of  the  vinegar  (v.  35  ff.) ;  Matthew  and  Mark  have  nothing  here  of 
mockery  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  but  in  compensation  they  make  not  only 
the  chief  priests^  scribes^  and  eiders^  but  also  the  passers  by^  irapa7rop€v6fi€voij 
vent  insults  against  Jesus  (v.  39  ff.,  29  ff.).  The  expressions  of  these  people 
partly  refer  to  former  discourses  and  actions  of  Jesus ;  thus,  the  sarcasm : 
nou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  again  in  three  days^  save  thyself 
(Matt  and  Mark),  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  that  tenor  ascribed  to  Jesus; 
while  the  reproach  :  he  saved  others^  himself  he  cannot  save,  or  save  thyself  (in 
all  three),  refers  to  his  cures.  Partly  however  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to- 
wards Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  depicted  after  the  same  psalm  of  which  Ter- 
tullian  justly  says  that  it  contains  totam  Christi  passionetn?^  When  it  is  said 
in  Matthew  and  Mark :  And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him^  wagging  their 
heads  and  saying:  01  8^  Trapairopcvo/icvot  ipXatnfi'i^fwvv  avrov,  KivovvT€^  ra? 
jcc^oAas  avTwv  #cai  XcyovTcs*  (Luke  says  of  the  rulers  apxovrt^  they  derided  him 
i(€fivicT^piiov)f  this  is  certainly  nothing  else  than  a  mere  reproduction  of  what 

**  Expositors  observe  in  connexion  with  this  particular,  that  the  coat  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  was  also  of  this  kind.  Jos.  Antiq.  iii.  vii.  4 — The  same  view  of  the  above  difference 
nas  been  already  presented  in  the  Probabilia,  p.  80  f. 

**  ApoL  i.  35. 

**  Adv.  Mardon,  ut  sup. 
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Stands  in  Ps.  xxii.  8  (LXX.) :  Al/  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn,  they 
shoot  out  the  lip  and  shake  the  head :  iravrcs  01  ^ccapov^rcs  yus.  i^tfivKn^purdr  ftt, 
ikdXrfaav  iv  x^^^^^-^f  iKLvrj<rav  kc^oX^v  ;  and  the  words  which  are  hereupon 
lent  to  the  Sanhedrists  in  Matthew  :  Ife  trusted  tn  God;  let  him  deliver  him 
now  if  he  will  have  him^  iren-oiOtv  lirl  rhv  ^cov,  pua-dv^ia  vvv  avrov,  c2  B^Xa  afror, 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  following  verse  in  that  Psalm :  ITe  trusted  in 
the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  :  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in 
him,  ^Xttictcv  ^t  Kvpcov,  pva-daOoi  avrov  (roxrarca  avrov,  ori  ^cXct  avror.  Now 
though  the  taunts  and  shaking  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Jesos 
may,  notwithstanding  that  the  description  of  them  is  drawn  according  to  the 
above  Old  Testament  passage,  still  very  probably  have  really  happened :  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  words  which  are  attributed  to  these  mockers.  Words 
which,  like  those  above  quoted,  are  in  the  Old  Testament  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  enemies  of  the  godly,  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrists  without 
their  voluntarily  assuming  the  character  of  the  ungodly :  which  they  would 
surely  have  taken  care  to  avoid.  Only  the  Christian  legend,  if  it  once  applied 
the  Psalm  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  especially  to  his  last  hours,  could 
attribute  these  words  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  find  therein  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy. 

The  two  first  Evangelists  do  not  tell  us  that  any  one  of  the  twelve  was 
present  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus:  they  mention  merely  several  Galilean 
women,  three  of  whom  they  particularize:  namely,  Mary  Magdalene;  Maiy 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses ;  and,  as  the  third,  according  to 
Matthew,  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  according  to  Mark,  Salome, 
both  which  designations  are  commonly  understood  to  relate  to  the  same 
person  (Matt.  v.  55  f. ;  Mark  v.  40  f.):  according  to  these  Evangelists  the 
twelve  appear  not  yet  to  have  reassembled  after  their  flight  on  the  arrest  of 
Jesus. ^^  In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  among  all  his  acquaintance,  iraFTc?  01 
yvcDOTol  avTovj  whom  he  represents  as  beholding  the  crucifixion  (v.  49)  the 
twelve  would  seem  to  be  included  :  but  the  fourth  gospel  expressly  singles  out 
from  among  the  disciples  the  one  whom  Jesus  loved,  Le.  John,  as  present,  and 
among  the  women,  together  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  wife  of  Cleopas. 
names  instead  of  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  the  mother  of  Jcsos 
himself.  Moreover,  while  according  to  all  the  other  accounts  the  acquain- 
tances of  Jesus  stood  afar  off,  fiaKpoOev,  according  to  the  fourth  gospel  John 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  must  have  been  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  cross, 
since  it  represents  Jesus  as  addressing  them  from  the  cross,  and  appointing 
John  to  be  his  substitute  in  the  filial  relation  to  his  mother  (v.  25  ff.).  01s- 
hausen  believes  that  he  can  remove  the  contradiction  which  exists  between 
the  synoptical  statement  and  the  presupposition  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  to  the 
position  of  the  friends  of  Jesus,  by  the  conjecture  that  at  first  they  did  indeed 
stand  at  a  distance,  but  that  subsequently  some  approached  near  to  the  cross : 
it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  synoptists  mention 
that  position  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus  just  at  the  close  of  the  scene  of  cnid- 
fixion  and  death,  immediately  before  the  taking  down  from  the  cross,  and 
thus  presuppose  that  they  had  retained  this  position  until  the  end  of  tbe 
scene ;  a  state  of  the  case  which  cannot  but  be  held  entirely  consistent  with 
the  alarm  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  disciples  during  those  days,  and  still 
more  with  feminine  timidity.  If  the  heroism  of  a  nearer  approach  might 
perhaps  be  expected  from  maternal  tenderness  :  still,  the  total  silence  of  the 
synoptists,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  common  evangelical  tradition,  renders  the 

■*  Justin,  Apol.  i.  50,  and  elsewhere,  even  speaks  of  apostacy  and  denial  on  the  part  of 
iill  the  disciples  after  the  crucifixion. 
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historical  reality  of  that  particular  doubtful.  The  synoptists  cannot  have 
known  anything  of  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  at  the  cross,  other- 
wise they  would  have  mentioned  her  as  the  chief  person,  before  all  the  other 
women ;  nor  does  anything  appear  to  have  been  known  of  a  more  intimate 
relation  between  her  and  John :  at  least  in  the  Acts  (i.  12  f.)  the  mother  of 
Jesus  is  supposed  to  be  with  the  twelve  in  general,  his  brothers,  and  the 
women  of  the  society.  It  is  at  least  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  the  mem- 
ory of  that  affecting  presence  and  remarkable  relation  could  be  lost,  as  to 
conceive  how  the  idea  of  them  might  originate  in  the  circle  from  which  the 
fourth  gospel  proceeded.  If  this  circle  be  imagined  as  one  in  which  the 
Apostle  John  enjoyed  peculiar  veneration,  on  which  account  our  gospel  drew 
him  out  of  the  trio  of  the  more  confidential  associates  of  Jesus,  and  isolated 
him  as  the  beloved  disciple  :  it  will  appear  that  nothing  could  be  more 
strikingly  adapted  to  confirm  this  relation  than  the  statement  that  Jesus 
bequeathed,  as  it  were,  the  dearest  legacy,  his  mother  (in  reference  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  alleged  beloved  disciple,  it  must  have  been  a  natural 
•question,  whether  she  had  left '  the  side  of  Jesus  in  this  last  trial),  to  John, 
and  thus  placed  this  disciple  in  his  stead, — ^made  him  vicarius  ChrisiL 

As  the  address  of  Jesus  to  his  mother  and  the  favourite  disciple  is  peculiar 
to  the  fourth  gospel:  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclamation.  My  God,  my 
God^  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f  ^Xl,  ^Xt,  Xafia  aaPaxBavC ;  is  only  found  in  the 
two  first  gospels  (Matt.  v.  46  ;  Mark  v.  34).    This  exclamation,  with  the  men- 
tal state  from  which  it  proceeded,  like  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  constitutes  in 
the  opinion  of  the  church  a  part  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ.    As  how- 
ever in  this  instance  also  it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  mere  corporeal  suffering,  united  with  the  external  depres- 
sion of  his  cause,  overwhelmed  Jesus  to  such  a  degree  that  he  felt  himself 
forsaken  by  God,  while  there  have  been  both  before  and  after  him  persons 
who,  under  sufferings  equally  severe,  have  yet  preserved  composure  and  forti- 
tude: the  opinion  of  the  church  has  here  also,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
corporeal  and  spiritual  affliction,  supposed  as  the  true  cause  of  that  state  of 
mind  in  Jesus,  a  withdrawal  of  God  from  his  soul,  a  consciousness  of  the  divine 
wrath,  which  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  bear  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  by 
whom  it  was  deserved  as  a  punishment.^^    How,  presupposing  the  dogma  of 
the  church  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  a  withdrawal  of  God  from  his  soul 
is  conceivable,  it  is  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  this  opinion  themselves,  to 
•decide.    Was  it  the  human  nature  in  him  which  felt  so  forsaken  ?    Then 
would  its  unity  with  the  divine  have  been  interrupted,  and  thus  the  very  basis 
of  the  personality  of  Christ,  according  to  the  above  system,  removed.     Or  the 
divine  ?    In  that  case  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead  would  have  been 
separated  from  the  first     As  little  can  it  have  been  the  God-man,  consisting 
of  both  natiures,  that  felt  forsaken  by  God,  since  the  very  essence  of  this  is  the 
unity  and  inseparableness  of  the  divine  and  the  human.     Thus  urged  by  the 
self-contradiction  of  this  supranaturalistic  explanation,  to  fall  back  on  the 
natural  mode  of  accounting  for  the  above  exclamation  by  the  sense  of  external 
suffering,  and  yet  repelled  from  the  idea  that  Jesus  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely subdued  by  this,  commentators  have  attempted  to  mollify  the  sense  of 
the  exclamation.     It  consists  of  the  opening  words  of  Ps.  xxii.,  a  passage 
which  is  classical  for  this  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Jesus.     Now  this  psalm  be- 
gins with  a  complaining  description  of  the  deepest  suffering,  but  in  the  course 
of  its  progress  soars  into  joyful  hope  of  deliverance  ;  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  words  which  Jesus  immediately  utters  do  not  give  his  entire 

•*  Vid.  Calvin,  Comm.  in  harm.  cvv.  in  Matth.  xxvii.  46 ;  Olshausen,  in  loc. 
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experience,  and  that  in  thus  reciting  the  first  verse  heat  the  same  time  quotes 
the  whole  psalm  and  especially  its  exulting  close,  just  as  if  he  meant  to  say: 
It  is  true  that  I,  like  the  author  of  this  psalm,  appear  now  forsaken  of  God, 
but  in  me,  as  in  him,  the  divine  succour  will  only  be  so  much  the  more  glorified.'^ 
But  if  Jesus  uttered  this  exclamation  with  a  view  to  the  bystanders,  and  in 
order  to  assure  them  that  his  affliction  would  soon  be  roeiged  in  triumph,  be 
would  have  chosen  the  means  the  least  adapted  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had 
uttered  precisely  those  words  of  the  Psalm  which  express  the  deepest  miseiy ; 
and  instead  of  the  first  verse  he  would  rather  have  chosen  one  from  the  loith 
to  the  i2th^  or  from  the  20th  to  the  end.  If  however  in  that  exclamation 
he  meant  merely  to  give  vent  to  his  own  feeling,  he  would  not  have  chosen 
this  verse  if  his  actual  experience  in  these  moments  had  been,  not  what  u 
there  expressed,  but  what  is  described  in  the  succeeding  verses.  Now  if  this 
experience  was  his  own,  and  if,  all  supernatural  grounds  of  explanation  being 
dismissed,  it  proceeded  from  his  external  calamities ;  we  must  observe  that  one 
who,  as  the  gospels  narrate  of  Jesus,  had  long  included  suffering  and  death  in 
his  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  had  regarded  them  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
arrangements,  could  scarcely  complain  of  them  when  they  actually  arrived  as 
an  abandonment  by  God ;  rather,  on  the  above  supposition,  we  should  be  led 
to  think  that  Jesus  had  found  himself  deceived  in  the  expectations  which  be 
had  previously  cherished,  and  thus  believed  himself  forsaken  by  God  in  the 
])rosecution  of  his  plan.^^  But  we  could  only  resort  to  snch  conjectures  if  the 
above  exclamation  of  Jesus  were  shown  to  have  an  historical  foundation.  In 
this  respect  the  silence  of  Luke  and  John  would  not,  it  is  true,  be  so  serious  a 
difficulty  in  our  eyes,  that  we  should  take  refuge  in  explanations  like  the 
following  :  John  suppressed  the  exclamation,  lest  it  should  serve  to  counte- 
nance the  Gnostic  ^opinion,  by  admitting  the  inference  that  the  -^on  which 
was  insusceptible  of  suffering,  departed  from  Jesus  in  that  moment.*^  But 
the  relation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  22nd  Psalm  does  certainly  render  this 
particular  suspicious.  If  the  Messiah  was  once  conceived  of  as  suffering,  and 
if  that  psalm  was  used  as  a  sort  of  programme  of  his  suffering  —  for  which  it 
was  by  no  means  necessary  as  an  inducement  that  Jesus  should  have  really 
quoted  one  of  its  verses  on  the  cross  :— the  opening  words  of  the  psalm  which 
are  expressive  of  the  deepest  suffering  must  appear  singularly  adapted  to  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  crucified  Messiah.  In  this  case  the  derisive  speech^' 
of  the  bystanders,  he  calUthfor  Elias,  etc,  can  have  had  no  other  origin  than 
this — that  the  wish  for  a  variety  of  taunts  to  complete  this  scene  after  the 
model  of  the  psalm,  was  met  by  the  similarity  of  sound  between  the  ^Ai  in  the 
exclamation  lent  to  Jesus,  and  the  name  of  Elias  which  was  associated  with 
the  Messiah. 

Concerning  the  last  words  which  the  expiring  Jesus  was  heard  to  utter,  the 
Evangelists  differ.     According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  was  merely  a  loud 

**  Thus  Paulas,  Gratz,  in  loc.     Schleiermacher,  Glaubenslehre,  2,  s.  154,  Anm. 

*•  Such  is  the  inference  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  von  Zweck 
Jesu  und  seiner  Jiinger,  s.  153. 

*°  Schneckenburger,  Beitrage,  s.  66  f. 

*^  According  to  Olshausen,  s.  495,  there  is  no  syllable  in  this  speech  by  which  such  a 
meaning  is  intimated  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  secret  horror  had  already  diffused  itself  over  the 
minds  of  the  scoffers,  and  they  trembled  at  the  thought  that  Elias  might  appear  in  the  stona. 
But  when  one  who  attempts  to  give  a  beverage  to  Jesus  is  dissuaded  under  the  pretext  of 
waiting  to  see  if  Elias  would  come  to  save  him^  d  ipxerai  'HX/at,  €rdxr<ap  ai>r6y,  this  pretext  is 
plainly  enough  shown  to  be  meant  in  derision,  and  hence  the  horror  and  trembling  belong 
only  to  the  unscientific  animus  of  the  biblical  commentator,  which  makes  him  contemplate  the 
history  of  the  passion  above  all  else,  as  a  mysterium  tremendum^  and  causes  him  to  discover 
even  in  Pilate  a  depth  of  feeling  which  is  nowhere  attributed  to  this  Roman  in  the  gospels. 
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7wce,  €t>*^vrj  ficydXrj,  with  which  he  departed  (v.  50,  37)  ;  according  to  Luke  it 
was  the  petition  :  Father^  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit^  wdrtp,  cts  x«/»o^? 
a-ov  wapaOi^KrofjLai  TO  irv^vfjuf  fjLov  (v.  46) ;  while  according  to  John  it  was  on  the 
brief  expression  :  //  is  finished^  T€T€K€<rTaL,  that  he  bowed  his  head  and  expired 
(v.  30).  Here  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  first  Evangelists  with  one  or 
other  of  the  succeeding  ones  by  the  supposition,  that  what  the  former  describe 
indefinitely  as  a  loud  cry,  and  what  according  to  their  representation  might  be 
taken  for  an  inarticulate  expression  of  anguish,  the  others,  with  more  particu- 
larity, give  in  its  precise  verbal  form.  It  is  more  difficult  to  reco.icile  the  two 
last  gospels.  For  whether  we  suppose  that  Jesus  first  commended  his  soul  to 
God,  and  hereupon  cried  :  //  is  finished  ;  or  vice  versa  ;  both  collocations  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  intention  of  the  Evangelists,  for  the  expression  of  Luke 
fcoi  Tttvra  ciirofv  i(€Trv€V(r€v  cannot  be  rendered,  as  Paulus  would  have  it,  by  : 
soon  after  he  had  said  this,  he  expired  ;  and  the  very  words  of  the  exclamation 
in  John  define  it  as  the  last  utterance  of  Jesus  ;  the  two  writers  forming  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  the  closing  words.  In  the  account  of  Luke,  the  common 
form  of  expression  for  the  death  of  Jesus :  TropcSuiKc  to  ttvcC/jui  (hf  delivered  up 
his  spirit)  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  as  an  actual  commending  of  his 
soul  to  God  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  and  to  have  been  further  developed  with 
reference  to  the  passage  Ps.  xxxi.  5  :  (Lord)  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit^  (fcupic)  tU  \tipd^  (Tov  irapa$i^<rofjLai  ro  irvcu/ia /xov  (LXX.), — a  passage 
which  from  the  strong  resemblance  of  this  Psalm  to  the  22nd  would  be  apt  to 
suggest  itself.^'  Whereas  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  appears  to  have  lent 
to  Jesus  an  expression  more  immediately  proceeding  from  his  position  in  rela- 
tion to  his  messianic  office,  making  him  express  in  the  word  TcrcA-carat  //  is 
finished  the  completion  of  his  work,  or  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies 
(with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  what  could  only  be  completed  and  fulfilled 
in  the  resurrection). 

Not  only  these  last  words,  however,  but  also  the  earlier  expressions  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  will  not  admit  of  being  ranged  in  the  succession  in  which  they 
are  generally  supposed.  The  speeches  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  are  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  seven  ;  but  so  many  are  not  mentioned  by  any  single  Evange- 
list, for  the  two  first  have  only  one  :  the  exclamation  my  Gody  my  God^  etc. 
-^Ai,  17X1,  jc.  T.  X.  Luke  has  three ;  the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  his  enemies,  the  pro- 
mise to  the  thief,  and  the  commending  of  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the 
Father ;  John  has  likewise  three,  but  all  different :  the  address  to  his  mother 
and  the  disciple,  with  the  exclamations,  I  thirst  Siilfut  and  Jt  is  finished  TcrtXtarai. 
Now  the  intercessory  prayer,  the  promise  and  the  recommendation  of  Mary  to 
the  care  of  the  disciple,  might  certainly  be  conceived  as  following  each  other  : 
but  the  Suf/ia  and  the  ^Kl  come  into  collision,  since  both  exclamations  are 
followed  by  the  same  incident,  the  offering  of  vinegar  by  means  of  a  sponge 
on  a' reed.  When  to  this  we  add  the  entanglement  of  the  TcreXcorat  with  the 
varcp  K.  T.  A..,  it  should  surely  be  seen  and  admitted,  that  no  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  attributing  words  to  Jesus  when  on  the  cross,  knew  or  took  into  con- 
sideration those  lent  to  him  by  the  others ;  that  on  the  contrary  each  depicted 
this  scene  in  his  own  manner,  according  as  he,  or  the  legend  which  stood  at  his 
command,  had  developed  the  conception  of  it  to  suit  this  or  that  prophecy  or 
design. 

A  special  difficulty  is  here  caused  by  the  computation  of  the  hours.  Accord- 
ing to  all  the  synoptists  the  darkness  prevailed  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the 
ninth  hour,  &wo  hcrq^  aipas  ca>$  atpa?  ivvdrrf^  (in  our  reckoning,  from  twelve  at 
midday  to  three  in  the  afternoon);  according  to  Matthew  and   Mark,  it  was 

*'  Credner,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  i,  s.  198. 
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about  the  ninth  hour  that  Jesus  complained  of  being  forsaken  by  God,  and 
shortly  after  yielded  up  the  ghost ;  according  to  Mark  it  was  t?u  third  hour 
wpa  Tpirrj  (nine  in  the  morning)  when  Jesus  was  crucified  (v.  25).  On  the 
other  hand,  John  says  (xix.  14)  that  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour  (when  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Jesus  had  already  hung  three  hours  on  the  cross)  that  Pilate  first 
sat  in  judgment  over  him.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  sun-dial  went 
backward,  as  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  this  is  a  contradiction  which  is  not  to 
be  removed  by  a  violent  alteration  of  the  reading,  nor  by  appealing  to  the  wtl 
{about)  in  John,  or  to  the  inability  of  the  disciples  to  take  note  of  the  hours 
under  such  afflictive  circumstances ;  at  the  utmost  it  might  perhaps  be  cancelled 
if  it  were  possible  to  prove  that  the  fourth  gospel  throughout  proceeds  upon 
another  mode  of  reckoning  time  than  that  used  by  the  synoptists.^ 

^^  Thus  RiCttig,  exegetische  Analekten,  in  Ullmann's  und  Umbreit's  Studien,  1830, 1,  n 
106  ff.;  Tholuck,  Glaubwiirdigkeit,  s.  307  ff.;  comp.  on  the  various  attempts  at  reconciliatioo 
Liicke  and  De  Wette,  in  loc  Joh* 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
DEATH  AND   RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 


§  133- 

PRODIGIES   ATTENDANT   ON   THE   DEATH   OF  JESUS. 

According  to  the  evangelical  accounts,  the  death  of  Jesus  was  accompanied 
by  extraordinary  phenomena.  Three  hours  before,  we  are  told,  a  darkness 
diffused  itself,  and  lasted  until  Jesus  expired  (Matt,  xxvii.  45  parall.);  in  the 
moment  of  his  death  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  torn  asunder  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  the  earth  quaked,  the  rocks  were  rent,  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  departed  saints  arose,  entered  into  the  city,  and  app>eared 
to  many  (Matt  v.  51  fT.  parall.).  These  details  are  very  unequally  distributed 
among  the  Evangelists  :  the  first  alone  has  them  all ;  the  second  and  third 
merely  the  darkness  and  the  rending  of  the  veil :  while  the  fourth  knows 
nothing  of  all  these  marvels. 

We  will  examine  them  singly  according  to  their  order.  The  darkness 
a-KOTo^  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  while  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  cannot  have 
been  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  his  disc  and  the  earth,*  since  it  happened  during  the  Passover,  and 
consequently  about  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  The  gospels  however  do  not 
directly  use  the  terms  cxXcu/rt?  rov  i^Aibv  (eclipse  ofthesun);iht  two  first  speaking 
only  of  darkness  o-koto^  in  general ;  and  though  the  third  adds  with  somewhat 
more  particularity :  koX  ia-Koria-Orj  6  17X109,  and  the  sun  was  darkened ^  still  this 
might  be  said  of  any  species  of  widely  extended  obscuration.  Hence  it  was 
an  explanation  which  lay  near  at  hand  to  refer  this  darkness  to  an  atmospheric, 
instead  of  an  astronomical  cause,  and  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from  ob- 
scuring vapours  in  the  air,  such  as  are  especially  wont  to  precede  earthquakes.^ 
That  such  obscurations  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  diffused  over  whole  countries, 
is  true ;  but  not  only  is  the  statement  that  the  one  in  question  extended  ^t  iraxrav 
or  0X17V  Tj)v  yrjv,  i.e.,  according  to  the  most  natural  explanation,  over  the  entire 
globe,  to  be  subtracted  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  narrator  :  *  but  also  the  pre- 
supposition, evident  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  representation,  that  the  dark- 
ness had  a  supernatural  caUse,  appears  destitute  of  foundation  from  the  want 
of  any  adequate  object  for  such  a  miracle.  Since  then,  with  these  accessory 
features  the  event  does  not  in  itself  at  once  carry  the  conviction  of  its  credi- 
bility, it  is  natural  to  inquire  if  it  have  any  extrinsic  confirmation.    The  fathers 

^  The  Evang.  Nicodemi  makes  the  Jews  very  absurdly  maintain  :  thert  happened  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  ordinary  course  IxXci^if  i^X(oi;  *fhfwt  xard  rh  €iv$6tt  c  xi.  p.  592,  ap. 
Thilo. 

*  Thus  Paulus  and  Kuinol,  in  loc.;  Hase,  L.  J.  §  143  ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s.  639  L 

'  Comp.  Fritzsche  and  De  Wette,  in  loc  Matth. 
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of  the  church  appeal  in  its  support  to  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers,  among 
whom  Phlegon  especially  in  his  xpovt-KoU  is  alleged  to  have  noticed  the  above 
darkness  :  ^  but  on  comparing  the  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  is 
apparently  the  one  of  Phlegon  alluded  to,  we  find  that  it  determines  merely 
the  Olympiad,  scarcely  the  year,  and  in  no  case  the  season  and  day  of  this 
darkness.^  More  modem  apologists  appeal  to  similar  cases  in  ancient  history, 
of  which  Wetstein  in  particular  has  made  a  copious  collection.  He  adduces 
from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  notices  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  which 
occurred  at  the  disappearance  of  Romulus,  the  death  of  Caesar,®  and  similar 
events ;  he  cites  declarations  which  contain  the  idea  that  eclipses  of  the  sun 
betoken  the  fall  of  kingdoms  and  the  death  of  kings ;  lastly  he  pK>ints  to  Old 
Testament  passages  (Isa.  1.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  20  ;  Amos  viii.  9  ;  comp.  Jer.  xv.  9) 
and  rabbinical  dicta,  in  which  either  the  obscuring  of  the  light  of  day  is  de- 
scribed as  the  mourning  garb  of  God,^  or  the  death  of  great  teachers  compared 
with  the  sinking  of  the  sun  at 'mid-day,^  or  the  opinion  advanced  that  at  the 
death  of  exalted  hierarchical  personages,  if  the  last  honours  are  not  [>aidtothem, 
the  sun  is  wont  to  be  darkened.^  But  these  parallels,  instead  of  being  supports 
to  the  credibility  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  are  so  many  premises  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  have  here  also  nothing  more  than  the  mythical  offspring  of  uni- 
versally prevalent  ideas, — a  Christian  legend,  which  would  make  all  nature  put 
on  the  weeds  of  mourning  to  solemnize  the  tragic  death  of  the  Messiah.^® 

The  second  prodigy  is  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  doubdess  the 
inner  veil  before  the  Holy  of  Holies,  since  the  word  nj'"!^,  used  to  designate 
this,  is  generally  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  icaTaircrao-fia.  It  was  thought 
possible  to  interpret  this  rending  of  the  veil  also  as  a  natural  event,  by  regard- 
ing it  as  an  effect  of  the  earthquake.  But,  as  Lightfoot  has  already  justlr 
observed,  it  is  more  conceivable  that  an  earthquake  should  rend  stationary 
fixed  bodies  such  as  the  rocks  subsequently  mentioned,  than  that  it  should 
tear  a  pliant,  loosely  hung  curtain.  Hence  Paulus  supposes  that  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  stretched  and  fastened  not  only  above  but  also  below  and  at 
the  sides.  But  first,  this  is  a  mere  conjecture :  and  secondly,  if  the  earth- 
quake shook  the  walls  of  the  temple  so  violently,  as  to  tear  a  veil  which  even 
though  stretched,  was  still  pliant :  such  a  convulsion  would  rather  have  caused 
a  part  of  the  building  to  fall,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  :  ^^  unless  it  be  chosen  to  add,  with  Kuinol,  the  conjecture  that 
the  veil  was  tender  from  age,  and  might  therefore  be  torn  by  a  slight  con 
cussion.  That  our  narrators  had  no  such  causes  in  their  minds  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  second  and  third  Evangelists  are  silent  concerning  the  eanh- 
quake,  and  that  the  first  does  not  mention  it  until  after  the  rending  of  the 
veil.  Thus  if  this  event  really  happened  we  must  regard  it  as  a  miracle. 
Now  the  object  of  the  divine  Providence  in  effecting  such  a  miracle  could 

*  TertuU.  Apologet.  c.  xxi.  ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  33,  $9. 

*  Euseb.  can.  chron.  ad.  Ol.  202,  Anm.  4  ;  comp.  Paulus,  s.  765  flf. 

*  Serv.  ad  Virgil.  Georg.  i.  465  ff.  :  Constat,  occiso  Ccssare  in  Scnatupridie  Idus  Martial., 
solis  fuisse  defectum  ab  hora  sexta  usque  ad  noctem. 

'  Echa  R.  iii.  28. 

^  R.  Bechai  Cod.  Hakkema :  Cum  insignis  Rabbinus  fato  concederety  dixit  quidam :  iste 
dies  gravis  est  Israitiy  ut  cum  sol  occidit  ipso  meridie, 

®  Succa,  f.  xxix.  I  :  Dixerunt  doc  tores :  quatuor  de  causis  sol  deficit :  prima,  06  patrtm 
domus  judicii  morluumy  cui  exequia  nonfiunt  ut  decet,  etc. 

*o  Vid.  Fritzsche,  in  loc.  ;  comp.  also  De  Wette,  exeg.  Handb.  I,  i,  s.  238  ;  Thefle,  xnr 
Biogr.  Jesu,  §  36. 

^^  Hieron.  ad  Hedib.  ep.  cxiix.  8  (comp.  his  Comm.  in  loc.) :  In  evangelio  autem,  qtud 
/lebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  U^mus^  non  velum  templi  scissum,  std  superliminart  tmfi 
fnirce  magnitudinis  corruisse. 
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only  have  been  this  :  to  produce  in  the  Jewish  cotemporaries  of  Jesus  a  deep 
impression  of  the  importance  of  his  death,  and  to  furnish  the  first  promulga- 
tors of  the  gospel  with  a  fact  to  which  they  might  appeal  in  support  of  their 
cause.  But,  as  Schleiermacher  has  shown,  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, either  in  the  apostolic  epistles  or  in  the  Acts,  or  even  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  which  it  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  suggested,  is  this  event  mentioned  ;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of 
this  bare  synoptical  notice,  every  trace  of  it  is  lost ;  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  it  had  really  formed  a  ground  of  apostolical  argument. 
Thus  the  divine  purpose  in  ordaining  this  miracle  must  have  totally  failed  ; 
or,  since  this  is  inconceivable,  it  cannot  have  been  ordained  for  this  object — 
in  other  words,  since  neither  any  other  object  of  the  miracle,  nor  yet  a  mode 
in  which  the  event  might  happen  naturally  can  be  discovered,  it  cannot  have 
happened  at  all.  In  another  way,  certainly,  a  peculiar  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
veil  of  the  temple  is  treated  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  While  before 
Christ,  only  the  priests  had  access  into  the  holy  place,  and  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  only  the  high  priest  might  enter  once  in  the  year  with  the  blood  of 
atonement ;  Christ,  as  the  eternal  high  priest,  entered  by  his  own  blood  into 
the  holy  place  within  the  veil,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven,  whereby  he 
became  Xh^  forerunner,  vpoSpofAo^,  of  Christians,  and  opened  access  to  them 
also,  founding  an  eternal  redemption,  aluivioy  Xvrpwrkv  (vi.  19  f.,  ix.  6,  12,  x. 
19  f.).  Even  Paulus  finds  in  these  metaphors  so  close  an  affinity  to  our 
narrative,  that  he  thinks  it  possible  to  number  the  latter  among  those  fables 
which  according  to  Henke's  definitions  are  to  be  derived  e  figurato  genere 
dieemii  ;^^  at  least  the  event,  even  if  it  really  happened,  must  have  been 
especially  important  to  the  Christians  on  account  of  its  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, as  interpreted  by  the  images  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  namely, 
that  by  Christ's  death  the  veil  of  the  Jewish  worship  was  rent  asunder,  and 
access  to  God  opened  to  all  by  means  of  worship  in  the  Spirit,  But  if,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  historical  probability  of  the  event  in  question  is  extremely 
weak,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  causes  which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  narrative  without  historical  foundation  very  powerful ;  it  is  more  con- 
sistent, with  Schleiermacher,  entirely  to  renounce  the  incident  as  historical,  on 
the  ground  that  so  soon  as  it  began  to  be  the  practice  to  represent  the  office 
of  Christ  under  the  images  which  reign  throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
nay,  in  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  this  kind  of  doctrine,  on  the  first  reception 
of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  left  free  from  the  burthen  of  Jewish  observances, 
and  who  thus  remained  without  participation  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  such 
representations  must  have  entered  into  the  Christian  hymns  (and  the  evangelical 
narratives).^* 

On  the  succeeding  particulars  of  the  earthquake  and  the  rending  of  the 
rocks,  we  can  only  pronounce  a  judgment  in  connexion  with  those  already 
examined.  An  earthquake  by  which  rocks  are  disparted,  is  not  unprecedented 
as  a  natural  phenomenon :  but  it  also  not  seldom  occurs  as  a  p>oetical  or 
mythical  embellishment  of  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man  ;  as,  for  example, 
on  the  death  of  Csesar,  Virgil  is  not  content  with  eclipsing  the  sun,  but  also 
makes  the  Alps  tremble  with  unwonted  commotion.^^  Now  as  we  have  only 
been  able  to  view  the  prodigies  previously  mentioned  in  the  latter  light,  and 
as,  besides,  the  historical  validity  of  the  one  before  us  is  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  it  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  Matthew  ;  we  must  pronounce  upon 

^'  The  possibility  of  this  is  admitted  by  Neander  also,  but  with  the  presupposition  of  some 
fact  as  a  groundwork  (s.  640  f.). 

*•  Ueber  den  Lukas,  s.  293.    Comp.  De  Wettc,  cxcg.  Raxid\>.,  \,  \,  ^  ^^o% 
"  Georg.  i.  463  ff. 
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this  also  in  the  words  of  Fritzsche :  Messim  obitum  atrocibus  ostentis^  quibus^ 
guantus  vir  quummaxime  sxspirdssfty  orbi  terrarum  indicaretur^  illustnm  au 
oporiebat^^ 

The  last  miraculous  sign  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  likewise  peculiar  to  the  first 
Evangelist,  is  the  opening  of  the  graves,  the  resurrection  of  many  dead  persons, 
and  their  appearance  in  Jerusalem.  To  render  this  incident  conceivable  is  a 
matter  of  unusual  difficulty.  It  is  neither  in  itself  clear  how  it  is  supposed  to 
have  fared  with  these  ancient  Hebrew  'saints^  dytW,^^  after  their  resurrec- 
tion ;  ^7  nor  is  anything  satisfactory  to  be  discovered  concerning  a  possible 
object  for  so  extraordinary  a  dispensation.^®  Purely  in  the  resuscitated  them- 
selves the  object  cannot  apparently  have  lain,  for  had  it  been  so,  there  is  no 
conceivable  ground  why  they  should  be  all  awaked  precisely  in  the  moment 
of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  not  each  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  course  of 
his  own  development.  But  if  the  conviction  of  others  was  the  object,  thb 
was  still  less  attained  than  in  the  miracle  of  the  rending  of  the  veil,  for  not 
only  is  any  appeal  to  the  apparition  of  the  saints  totally  wanting  m  the 
apostolic  epistles  and  discourses,  but  also  among  the  Evangelists,  Matthew  is 
the  only  one  by  whom  it  is  recorded.  A  special  difficulty  arises  from  the 
position  which  the  determination  of  time :  after  his  [resurrection^  ftcro  t^ 
€y€p(nv  avrov,  occupies  between  the  apparently  consecutive  stages  of  the 
event.  For  if  we  connect  these  words  with  what  precedes,  and  thus  suppose 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  deceased  saints  were  only  ^^ 
animated,  and  did  not  come  out  of  their  graves  until  after  his  resurrection,— 
this  would  have  been  a  torment  for  the  damned  rather  than  a  guerdon  for  the 
holy ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  unite  that  determination  of  time  to  what  follows, 
and  thus  interpret  the  Evangelist's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  resuscitated  saints 
did  indeed  come  out  of  their  graves  immediately  on  their  being  reanimated  at 
the  moment  that  Jesus  died,  but  did  not  go  into  the  city  until  after  his  resur- 
rection,— any  reason  for  the  latter  particular  is  sought  in  vain.  It  is  but  an 
inartificial  way  of  avoiding  these  difficulties  to  pronounce  the  whole  passage 
an  interpolation,  without  any  critical  grounds  for  such  a  decision.^*  A  more 
dexterous  course  is  pursued  by  the  rationalistic  expositors,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  subtract  the  miraculous  from  the  event,  and  by  this  means  iih 
directly  to  remove  the  other  difficulties.  Here,  as  in  relation  to  the  rending 
of  the  veil,  the  earthquake  is  regarded  as  the  chief  agent :  this,  it  is  said,  laid 
open  several  tombs,  particularly  those  of  some  prophets,  which  were  found 
empty,  because  the  bodies  had  either  been  removed  by  the  shock,  or  become 
decomposed,  or  fallen  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
those  who  were  friendly  to  him  in  Jeru'salem  being  filled  with  thoughts  of 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  these  thoughts,  together  with  the  circumstance  of 

"  When  Ilase,  §  143,  writes  :  **  The  earth  trembled,  mourning  for  her  greatest  Son,**  « 
see  how  the  historian  in  speaking  of  this  feature,  which  he  maintains  to  be  historical,  in- 
voluntarily becomes  a  poet ;  and  when  in  the  second  edition  the  author  qualifies  the  phnw 
by  the  addition  of  an  **  as  it  were  :  "  it  is  further  evident  that  his  historical  conscience  hi>i 
not  failed  to  reproach  him  for  the  license. 

*®  Only  such  must  be  here  thought  of,  and  not  sectatores  Christie  as  Kuinol  maintain^.  In 
the  Evang.  Nicodemi,  c.  xvii.,  there  are  indeed  adherents  of  Jesus,  namely,  Simeon  (Lake 
ii. )  and  his  two  sons,  among  those  who  come  to  life  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  majoritr  to 
this  apocryphal  book  also,  and  as  well  in  the  ii9a<f>o(A  IlcXdrov  (Thilo,  p.  810),  according  to 
Epiphanius,  orat.  in  sepulchrum  Chr.  275,  Ignat  ad  Magnes.  IX.  and  others  (comp.  Thtk), 
)).  780  ff.),  are  Old  Testament  persons,  as  Adam  and  Eve,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

*^  Comp.  the  various  opinions  in  Thilo,  p.  783  f. 

*'  Comp.  especially  Eichhom,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  I,  s,  446  flf. 

^^  Stroth,  von  Interpolationen  im  Evang.  Matth.  In  £ichhom*s  Repertorium,  9»  &  IJ^* 
It  is  hardly  a  preferable  expedient  to  regard  the  passage  as  an  addition  of  the  Greek  tnuis- 
iator.     See  Kern,  Uet>er  den  Urspr.  des  Evang.  Matth.  s.  25  and  loa 
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the  graves  being  found  empty,  excited  in  them  dreams  and  visions  in  which 
they  believed  that  they  beheld  the  pious  ancestors  who  had  been  interred  in 
those  graves.^  But  the  fact  of  the  graves  being  found  empty  would  scarcely, 
even  united  with  the  news  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  have  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce such  visions,  unless  there  had  previously  prevailed  among  the  Jews  the 
expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  recall  to  life  the  departed  saints  of  Israel. 
If  however  this  expectation  existed,  it  would  more  probably  give  birth  to  the 
legend  of  a  resurrection  of  the  saints  coincident  with  the  death  of  Jesus  than 
to  dreams;  whence  Hase  wisely  discards  the  supposition  of  dreams,  and 
attempts  to  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  narrative  in  the  emptiness  of 
the  graves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  above  Jewish  expectation  on  the  other. *^ 
But  on  a  nearer  view  it  appears  that  if  once  this  Jewish  idea  existed  there 
needed  no  real  opening  of  the  graves  in  order  to  give  rise  to  such  a  my  thus  : 
accordingly  Schneckenburger  has  left  the  emptiness  of  the  graves  out  of  his 
calculation.*^  When,  however,  he  yet  speaks  of  visionary  appearances  which 
were  seen  by  the  adherents  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  his  resurrection,  he  is  not  less  inconsequent  than  Hase,  when  he 
omits  the  dreams  and  yet  retains  the  laying  open  of  the  graves  ;  for  these  two 
particulars  being  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  if  one  of  them  be  renounced 
as  unhistorical  so  also  must  the  other. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  remarked,  not  without  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  above  Jewish  expectation  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
origin  of  such  a  mythus.^  The  actual  expectation  may  be  more  correctly 
stated  thus.  From  the  epistles  of  Paul  (i  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  comp.  i  Cor.  xv. 
22  f.)  and  more  decidedly  from  the  Apocalypse  (xx.  4  f ),  we  gather  that  the 
first  Christians  anticipated,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  return  of  Christ,  a  re- 
surrection of  the  saints,  who  would  thenceforth  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years;  only  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  was  thought,  would  the  rest  of  the 
dead  arise,  and  from  this  second  resurrection  the  former  was  distinguished  as 
/fe  Jirsf  resurrection  17  dvaorao-t?  17  wpuynf,  or  /^  resurrection  of  the  just  twv 
&«caauv  (Luke  xiv.  14?),  in  place  of  which  Justin  has  tJu  holy  resurrection  r\ 
dyta  dvaoToo-ts.**  But  this  is  the  Christianized  form  of  the  Jewish  idea ;  for 
the  latter  referred,  not  to  the  return,  but  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  a  resurrection  of  IsraeUtes  only.**  Now  in  the  statement  of  Matthew 
likewise,  that  resurrection  is  assigned  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ; 
for  what  reason,  however,  it  is  there  connected  with  his  death,  there  is  certainly 
no  indication  in  the  Jewish  expectation  taken  in  and  by  itself,  while  in  the 
modification  introduced  by  the  adherents  of  Jesus  there  would  appear  rather 
to  have  lain  an  inducement  to  unite  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  with  his 
own ;  especially  as  the  connecting  of  it  with  his  death  seems  to  be  in  contra- 
diction with  the  primitive  Christian  idea  elsewhere  expressed,  that  Jesus  was 
xXi'^  first-begotten  from  the  decide  irpoworoico?  Ik  twv  vcfcpcuv  (Col.  i.  18  ;  Rev.  i.  5), 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  airapxrf  twv  K€KoifirffL€v<ov  (i  Cor.  xv.  20).  But 
we  do  not  know  whether  this  idea  was  universal,  and  if  some  thought  it  due 
to  the  messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  to  regard  him  as  the  first  who  rose  from  the 
dead,  there  are  obvious  motives  which  might  in  other  cases  lead  to  the  re- 
presentation that  already  at  the  death  of  Jesus  there  was  a  resurrection  of 

^  Thus  Panliu  and  Kuinol,  in  loc.    The  latter  calls  this  explanation  a  mythical  one. 
*>  Leben  Jesu,  §  148. 
••  Ueber  den  Urspr.  s.  67. 
'*  Panlos,  exeg.  Handb.,  3,  b.  s.  798. 
**  DiaL  c.  Tryph.  cxiii 

'*'*  See  the  collection  of  passages  relative  to  this  subject  in  Schottgen,  2,  p.  570  ff. ;  and  in 
Bertboldt*s  Chrittologia,  §  35. 
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saints.  First  there  was  an  external  motive  :  among  the  prodigies  at  the  death 
of  Jesus  an  earthquake  is  mentioned,  and  in  describing  its  violence  it  was 
natural  to  add  to  the  rending  of  the  rocks  another  feature  which  appears  else- 
where in  accounts  of  violent  earthquakes,*^  namely,  the  opening  of  the  graves : 
here  then  was  an  inviting  hinge  for  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.  But  there 
was  also  an  internal  motive :  according  to  the  ideas  early  developed  in  the 
Christian  community,  the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  specially  efficacious  point  Iq 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  in  particular  the  descent  into  Hades  connected 
with  it  (1  Pet.  iii.  19  f.)  was  the  means  of  delivering  the  previously  deceased 
from  this  abode ;  ^  hence  from  these  ideas  there  might  result  an  inducement 
to  represent  the  bonds  of  the  grave  as  having  been  burst  asunder  for  the 
ancient  saints  precisely  in  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Besides,  by 
this  position,  yet  more  decidedly  than  by  a  connexion  with  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  the  resuscitation  of  the  righteous  was  assigned  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  idea,  which  might  veiy 
naturally  be  echoed  in  such  a  narrative,  in  the  Judaizing  circles  of  primitive 
Christendom ;  while  at  the  same  time  Paul  and  also  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  already  assigned  the  Jirs/  resurrection  to  the  second  and  still 
future  advent  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  then  apparently  with  reference  to  this 
more  developed  idea,  that  the  words  after  his  resurrection  were  added  as  a 
restriction,  probably  by  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  himself. 

The  synoptists  conclude  their  description  of  the  events  at  the  death  of 
Jesus,  with  an  account  of  the  impression  which  they  made  more  immediatdy 
on  the  Roman  centurion  whose  office  it  was  to  watch  the  crucifixion.  Accord- 
ing to  Luke  (v.  47)  this  impression  was  produced  by  to  y€v6ft€vov  {ivAatuHis 
done\  i.e.,  since  he  had  beforehand  mentioned  the  darkness,  by  the  departure 
of  Jesus  with  an  audible  prayer,  that  being  the  particular  which  he  had  last 
noticed  ;  indeed  Mark,  as  if  expounding  Luke,  represents  the  exclamation : 
truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God  as  being  called  forth  from  the  centurion 
by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  so  cried  out^  and  gave  up  the  ghost ^  orrw  Kpaifin 
i$€7rv€v<rev  (v.  39).  Now  in  Luke,  who  gives  a  prayer  as  the  last  utterance  of 
Jesus,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  this  edifying  end  might  impress  the 
centurion  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  Jesus  :  but  how  the  fact  of  his  expiring 
with  a  loud  cry  could  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  will 
in  no  way  appear.  Matthew  however  gives  the  most  suitable  relation  to  the 
words  of  the  centurion,  when  he  represents  them  as  being  called  forth  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  other  prodigies  which  accompanied  the  death  of  Jesus: 
were  it  not  that  the  historical  reality  of  this  speech  of  the  centurion  roust 
stand  or  fall  with  its  alleged  causes.  In  Matthew  and  Mark  this  officer 
expresses  the  conviction  that  Jesus  is  in  truth  the  Son  of  God,  in  Luke,  that 
he  is  a  righteous  man.  The  Evangelists  in  citing  the  former  expression 
evidently  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  Gentile  bore  witness  to  the 
Mesi>iahship  of  Jesus ;  but  in  this  specifically  Jewish  sense  the  words  cannot 
well  have  been  understood  by  the  Roman  soldier :  we  might  rather  suppose 
that  he  regarded  Jesus  as  a  son  of  God  in  the  heathen  sense,  or  as  an  inno- 
cent man  unjustly  put  to  death,  were  it  not  that  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
synoptical  account  of  the  events  which  signalized  the  death  of  Jesus  being 
shaken,  this,  which  forms  the  top  stone  as  it  were,  must  also  be  of  doubtful 
security ;  especially  when  we  look  at  the  narrative  of  Luke,  who  besides  the 
impression  on  the  centurion  adds  that  on  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  makes 
them  return  to  the  city  with  repentance  and  mourning — a  trait  which  appears 

*•  See  the  passages  collected  by  Wetstein. 

*^  See  this  idea  further  developed  in  the  Evang.  Nicod.  c   xviii.  ff. 
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to  represent,  not  so  probably  what  the  Jews  actually  felt  and  did,  as  what  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Christians  they  ought  to  have  felt  and  done. 

§  134. 

THE   WOUND    BY  A   SPEAR    IN   THE   SIDE  OF  JESUS. 

While  the  synoptists  represent  Jesus  as  hanging  on  the  cross  from  the  w/xi 
iyvdrrj,  i.e.  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  expired,  until  the  oi/^ia,  i.e.  pro- 
bably about  six  in  the  evening,  without  anything  further  happening  to  him  : 
the  fourth  Evangelist  interposes  a  remarkable  episode.  According  to  him,  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  coming  sabbath,  which  was  a 
peculiarly  hallowed  one,  by  the  continued  exposure  of  the  bodies  on  the  cross, 
besought  the  Procurator  that  their  legs  might  be  broken  and  that  they  might 
forthwith  be  carried  away.  The  soldiers,  to  whom  this  task  was  committed, 
executed  it  on  the  two  criminals  crucified  with  Jesus  ;  but  when  they  perceived 
in  the  latter  the  signs  of  life  having  already  become  extinct,  they  held  such  a 
measure  superfluous  in  his  case,  and  contented  themselves  with  thrusting  a 
spear  into  his  side,  whereupon  there  came  forth  blood  and  water  (xix.  31- 

37)- 

This  event  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  chief  voucher  for  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  in  relation  to  it  the  proof  to  be  drawn  from  the  synoptists 
is  held  inadequate.  According  to  the  reckoning  which  gives  the  longest  space 
of  time,  that  of  Mark,  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
hour,  that  is,  six  hours,  before  he  died ;  if,  as  to  many  it  has  appeared  pro- 
bable, in  the  two  other  synoptists  the  commencement  of  the  darkness  at 
the  sixth  hour  marks  also  the  commencement  of  the  crucifixion,  Jesus, 
according  to  them,  hung  only  three  hours  living  on  the  cross  ;  and  if  we  pre- 
suppose in  John  the  ordinary  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  the  hours,  and 
attribute  to  him  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  it 
follows,  since  he  makes  Pilate  pronounce  judgment  on  him  only  about  the 
sixth  hour,  that  Jesus  must  have  died  after  hanging  on  the  cross  not  much 
more  than  two  hours.  But  crucifixion  does  not  in  other  cases  kill  thus 
si>eedily.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  which 
does  not  consist  in  the  infliction  of  severe  wounds  so  as  to  cause  a  rapid  loss 
of  blood,  but  rather  in  the  stretching  of  the  limbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  gradual 
rigidity ;  moreover  it  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves, for  according  to  them  Jesus,  immediately  before  the  moment  which 
they  regard  as  the  last,  had  yet  strength  to  utter  a  loud  cry,  and  the  two 
thieves  crucified  with  him  were  still  alive  after  that  time  ;  lastly,  this  opinion 
is  suppK)rted  by  examples  of  individuals  whose  life  has  lasted  for  several  days 
on  the  cross,  and  who  have  only  at  length  expired  from  hunger  and  similar 
causes.^  Hence  fathers  of  the  church  and  older  theologians  advanced  the 
opinion,  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  would  not  have  ensued  so  quickly  in 
a  natural  way,  was  accelerated  supernaturally,  either  by  himself  or  by  God  ;  * 
physicians  and  more  modern  theologians  have  appealed  to  the  accumulated 
corporeal  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  Jesus  on  the  evening  of  the  night  prior 
to  his  crucifixion  ;  •  but  they  also  for  the  most  part  leave  open  the  possibility 
that  what  appeared  to  the  Evangelists  the  supervention  of  death  itself,  was 

'  The  instances  are  collected  in  Paulus,  exeg.  Ilandb.,  3,  b.  s.  781  ff. ;  Winer,  bibl. 
Realworterb.  I,  s.  672  flf.  ;  and  Hase,  §  144. 

•  According  to  Tertullian  by  the  former,  according  to  Grotius  by  the  latter  ;  see  Paulus, 
s.  784,  Anm. 

*  Thus  Gruner  and  others  ap.  Paulus,  s.  782  fT. ;  Hase,  ut  sup. ;  Neander,  L.  J.  Chr.  s. 
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only  a  swoon  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the  wound 
with  the  spear  in  the  side  first  consummated  the  death  of  Jesus. 

But  concerning  this  wound  itself,  the  place,  the  instrument,  and  the  manner 
of  ;its  infliction — concerning  its  object  and  effects,  there  has  always  been  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.     The  instrument  is  called  by  the  Evangelist  a 
Aoyxiy,  which  may  equally  signify  either  the  light  javelin  or  the  heavy  lance ; 
so  that  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  wound.     The  manner 
in  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  he  describes  by  the  verb  vucro-cii',  which  some- 
times denotes  a  mortal  wound,  sometimes  a  slight  scratch,  nay,  even  a  thnist 
which  does  not  so  much  as  draw  blood  ;  hence  we  are  ignorant  of  the  depth 
of  the  wound  :  though  since  Jesus,  after  the  resurrection,  makes  Thomas  lay 
only  his  fingers  in  the  print  of  the  nails,  but,  in  or  even  merely  on  the  wound 
in  the  side,  his  hand  (John  xx.  27),  the  stroke  of  the  spear  seems  to  have 
made  a  considerable  wound.     But  the  question  turns  mainly  on  the  place  in 
which  the  wound  was  made.     This  John  describes  as  the  rkevpa  side^  and 
certainly  if  the  spear  entered  the  left  side  between  the  ribs  and  penetrated 
into  the  heart,  death  must  inevitably  have  ensued  :  but  the  above  expression 
may  just  as  properly  imply  the  right  .side  as  the  left,  and  in  either  side  any 
spot  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip.     Most  of  these  points  indeed  would  be  at 
once  decided,  if  the  object  of  the  soldier  had  been  to  kill  Jesus,  supposmg  he 
should  not  be  already  dead ;  in  this  case  he  would  doubtless  have  pierced 
Jesus  in  the  most  fatal  place,  and  as  deeply  as  possible,  or  rather,  have  broken 
his  legs,  as  was  done  to  the  two  thieves  :  but  since  he  treated  Jesus  otherwise 
than  his  fellow  sufferers,  it  is  evident  that  in  relation  to  him  he  had  a  different 
object,  namely,  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  by  this  stroke  of  the  spear, 
whether  death  had  really  taken  place — a  conclusion  which  he  believed  might 
securely  be  drawn  from  the  flowing  of  blood  and  water  out  of  the  wound 

But  this  result  of  the  wound  is  in  fact  the  subject  on  which  there  is  the 
least  unanimity.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  that  blood  no 
longer  flows  from  corpses,  regarded  the  biood  and  water^  at/ia  #cai  {l3<op,  which 
flowed  from  the  corpse  of  Jesus  as  a  miracle,  a  sign  of  his  superhuman  nature.* 
More  modern  theologians,  founding  on  the  same  experience,  have  interpreted 
the  expression  as  a  hendiadys,  implying  that  the  blood  still  flowed,  and  that 
this  was  a  sign  that  death  had  not  yet,  or  not  until  now  taken  place.^  As, 
however,  blood  is  itself  a  fluid,  the  water  vSu>p  added  to  the  d/oad  at/ia  cannot 
signify  merely  the  fluid  state  of  the  latter,  but  must  denote  a  peculiar  admix- 
ture which  the  blood  flowing  from  the  side  of  Jesus  contained-  To  explain 
this  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the  most  infallible  proof  of 
death,  others  have  fallen  on  the  idea  that  the  water  mixed  with  the  blood 
came  out  of  the  pericardium,  which  had  been  pierced  by  the  sj>ear,  and  in 
which,  especially  in  such  as  die  under  severe  anguish,  a  quantity  of  fluid  is 
said  to  be  accumulated.®  But — besides  that  the  piercing  of  the  pericardium 
is  a  mere  supposition — on  the  one  hand,  the  quantity  of  such  fluid,  where  no 
dropsy  exists,  is  so  trifling,  that  its  emission  would  not  be  perceptible  ;  and  00 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  single  small  spot  in  front  of  the  breast  where  the 
pericardium  can  be  so  struck  that  an  emission  outward  is  possible  :  in  all  other 
cases,  whatever  was  emitted  would  be  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.' 

*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  36  :  rtSv  fUv  othf  dWiap  PCKpOtv  fftayArdav  t6  aXfia  wt^vtcu,  ml  5fc<P 
KaBapbv  oi/K  dtro^pcT'  rod  5i  Kardi  rbv  'IrjaoOy  v(KpoO  aiafiaros  t6  Tapd^o^oif,  lail  irtpl  rd  fcr^ 
<Fu>fia  fjv  atfia  xal  ddup  Airb  rOiv  TXfvpQp  rrpoxvOiv.  Comp.  Euthymius  in  loc  ix  ptxpcv  7^ 
dvdpdjTTov^  K&jf  fwpidKis  pv^jj  TH,  ovK  i^XeuffCTou  atfia.  {>7rep<f>vh  tovto  rb  'rpayfia^  Koi  rpmn 
hiboffKOv^  Siri  vrip  ApSpcairop  6  PvyeLt. 

*  Schuster,  in  Eichhom*s  BibL  9,  s.  1036  ff. 

*  Gruner,  Comm.  de  morte  J.  Chr.  vera,  p.  47  ;  Tholuck,  Comm.  z,  Joh.  s.  318. 
'  Comp.  Hase,  ut  sup. 
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Without  doubt  the  idea  which  was  present  in  the  Evangelist's  mind  was  rather 
the  fact,  which  may  be  observed  in  every  instance  of  blood-letting,  that  the 
blood,  so  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  vital  process,  begins  to 
divide  itself  into  placenta  and  serum  ;  and  he  intended  by  representing  this 
separation  as  havmg  already  taken  place  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  to  adduce  a 
proof  of  his  real  death®  But  whether  this  outflow  of  blood  and  water  in  per- 
ceptible separation  be  a  possible  proof  of  death, — whether  Hase  and  Winer 
be  right  when  they  maintain  that  on  deep  incisions  in  corpses  the  blood 
sometimes  flows  in  this  decomposed  state  ;  or  the  fathers,  when  they  deem 
this  so  unprecedented  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  in  Jesus, — this 
is  another  question.  A  distinguished  anatomist  has  explained  the  state  of  the 
fact  to  me  in  the  following  manner  :  ®  Ordinarily,  within  an  hour  after  death 
the  blood  begins  to  coagulate  in  the  vessels,  and  consequently  no  longer  to 
flow  on  incisions  ;  only  by  way  of  exception  in  certain  species  of  death,  as 
nervous  fevers,  or  suffocation,  does  the  blood  retain  its  fluidity  in  the  corpse. 
Now  if  it  be  chosen  to  place  the  death  on  the  cross  under  the  category  of 
suffocation — which,  however,  from  the  length  of  time  that  crucified  persons 
have  often  remained  alive,  and  in  relation  to  Jesus  especially,  from  his  being 
said  to  have  spoken  to  the  last,  appears  impracticable ;  or  if  it  be  supposed 
that  the  wound  in  the  side  followed  so  quickly  on  the  instant  of  death  that  it 
found  the  blood  still  fluid, — a  supposition  which  is  discordant  with  the  narra- 
tives, for  they  state  Jesus  to  have  been  already  dead  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
while  the  bodies  must  have  been  taken  away  only  at  six  in  the  evening :  then, 
if  the  spear  struck  one  of  the  larger  blood  vessels,  blood  would  have  flowed, 
but  without  water ;  if,  however,  Jesus  had  already  been  dead  about  an  hour, 
and  his  corpse  was  in  the  ordinary  state :  nothing  at  all  would  have  flowed. 
Thus  either  blood  or  nothing  :  in  no  case  blood  and  water,  because  the  serum 
and  placenta  are  not  separated  in  the  vessels  of  the  corpse  as  in  the  basin 
after  blood-letting.  Hardly  then  had  the  author  of  this  trait  in  the  fourth 
gospel  himself  seen  the  al/ia  icai  Zhup  flowing  out  of  the  side  of  Jesus,  as  a  sign 
that  his  death  had  taken  place ;  rather,  because  after  blood-letting  he  had  seen 
the  above  separation  take  place  in  the  blood  as  it  lost  its  vitality,  and  because 
he  was  desirous  to  show  a  certain  proof  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  represented 
those  separate  ingredients  as  flowing  out  of  his  wounded  corpse. 

The  Evangelist  assures  us,  with  the  most  solicitous  earnestness,  that  this 
really  happened  to  Jesus,  and  that  his  account  is  trustworthy,  as  being  founded 
on  personal  observation  (v.  35).  According  to  some,  he  gives  this  testimony 
in  opposition  todocetic  Gnostics,  who  denied  the  true  corporeality  of  Jesus  :^^ 
but  wherefore  then  the  mention  of  the  water  ?  According  to  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noteworthy  fulfilment  of  two  prophecies  by  that  procedure  with 
respect  to  the  body  of  Jesus."  But,  as  Liicke  himself  says,  though  John 
does  certainly  elsewhere,  even  in  subordinate  points,  seek  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  he  nowhere  attaches  to  it  so  extraordinary  a  weight  as  he  would 
here  have  done  according  to  this  supposition.  Hence  it  appears  the  most 
natural  supposition  that  the  Evangelist  intended  by  those  assurances  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  death  of  Jesus, ^^  and  that  he  merely  appended  the  refer- 

•  Winer,  ut  sup. 

•  Comp.  the  similar  statement  of  an  anatomist  in  De  Wette,  in  loc.  and  Tholuck  ut  sup. 
'®  Wetstein  and  Olshausen,  in  loc.  ;  comp.  Hase,  ut  sup. 

'*  Liicke,  in  loc. 

"  Thus  Less,  Auferstehungsgeschichte,  s.  95  f.  ;  Tholuck,  in  loc.  According  to  Wcisse 
(die  evang.  Gesch.  i,  s.  102,  2,  s.  237  ff.)  the  Evangelist  referred  to  a  passage  of  the 
apostolic  epistle,  under  a  misapprehen!»ion  of  its  meaning,  namely,  to  I  John  v.  6 :  0^6% 
iffTtP  6  i\0C»  M  Cdarot  kcU  aXfiaroif  *h  6  Xp,  *  oOk  h  rf  Ciari  fU»owy  dXX*  h  rfp  Man  koX 
nf  af/Mirt. 
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ence  to  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  as  a  secondary  illustrative  addition.  The 
absence  of  an  historical  indication,  that  so  early  as  the  period  of  the  composi- 
tioil  of  the  fourth  gospel,  there  existed  a  suspicion  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
only  apparent,  does  not  suffice,  in  the  paucity  of  information  at  our  command 
concerning  that  period,  to  prove  that  a  suspicion  so  easy  of  suggestion  had 
not  actually  to  be  combated  in  the  circle  in  which  the  above  gospel  arose, 
and  that  it  may  not  have  given  occasion  to  the  adduction  of  proofs  not  only 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  his  death.**  Even  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  a  similar  effort  is  visible.  When  this  Evangelist,  in  narrating  Joseph's* 
entreaty  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  says  :  And  Piiatt  manftlled  if  he  wire  already 
dead  (v.  44) :  this  suggests  the  idea  that  he  lent  to  Pilate  an  astonishment 
which  he  must  have  heard  expressed  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries  concemir^ 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  death  of  Jesus  had  ensued;  and  when  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  the  procurator  obtained  from  the  centurion  certain  information 
that  Jesus  had  been  some  time  dead^  irdXai.  &vi0av€  :  it  appears  as  if  he  wished, 
ill  silencing  the  doubt  of  Pilate,  to  silence  that  of  his  cotemporaries  also ;  but 
in  that  case  he  can  have  known  nothing  of  a  wound  with  a  spear,  and  its  coo- 
sequences,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  left  unnoticed  this  securest  warrant 
of  death  having  really  taken  place :  so  that  the  representation  in  John  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  fuller  development  of  a  tendency  of  the  legend 
already  visible  in  Mark. 

This  view  of  John's  narrative  is  further  confirmed  by  his  citation  of  Old 
Testament  passages,  as  fulfilled  in  this  event  In  the  stroke  of  the  spear  he 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  Zech.  xii.  10  (better  translated  by  John  than  by  the 
LXX.),  where  Jehovah  says  to  the  Israelites  ^i^^  ^§?  m  "h^  ^0^$ni  they  shall 
look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced^  in  the  sense,  that  they  will  one  day  re- 
turn to  him  whom  they  had  so  grievously  offended.**  The  word  ■^,  to  pierce, 
understood  literally,  expresses  an  act  which  appears  more  capable  of  being 
directed  against  a  man  than  against  Jehovah  :  this  interpretation  is  supported 

by  the  variation  in  the  reading  ^*<^ ;  and  it  must  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
succeeding  context,  which  proceeds  in  the  third  person  thus  :  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him^  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son^  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him^  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born.  Hence  the  Rabbins  inter- 
preted this  passage  of  the  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  who  would  be  pierced  by  the 
sword  in  battle,*^  and  the  Christians  might  refer  it,  as  they  did  so  many  pas- 
sages in  Psalms  of  lamentation,  to  their  Messiah,  at  first  understanding  the 
piercing  either  figuratively  or  as  implying  the  nailing  of  the  hands  (and  feet) 
in  crucifixion  (comp.  Rev.  i.  7);  until  at  last  some  one,  who  desired  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  death  than  crucifixion  in  itself  afforded,  interpreted  it  as  a 
special  piercing  with  the  spear. 

If  then  this  trait  of  the  piercing  with  the  spear  proceeded  from  the  com- 
bined interests  of  obtaining  a  proof  of  death,  and  a  literal  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  :  the  rest  must  be  regarded  as  merely  its  preparatory  groundwork. 
The  piercing  was  only  needful  as  a  test  of  death,  if  Jesus  had  to  be  early 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  which  according  to  Jewish  law  (Deut  xxi.  22 ; 
Josh.  viii.  29,  X.  26,  f. — an  exception  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6  ff.^**)  must  in  any 
case  be  before  night ;  but  in  particular  in  the  present  instance  (a  special 
circumstance  which  John  alone  notes),  before  the  commencement  of  the 
passover.     If  Jesus  died  unusually  soon,  and  if  the  two  who  were  crucified 

"  Comp.  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  253. 

I*  Kosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  V.  T.  7,  4,  p.  340. 

Vid.  ap.  Rosenmiiller,  in  loc.  ;  Schottgen,  2,  p.  221  ;  Bertholdt,  §  17,  not.  12. 

Comp.  Joseph,  b.  j.  iv.  v.  2.     Sanhedrin,  vi.  5,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  499. 
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with  him  were  yet  to  be  taken  down  at  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  latter 
must  be  hastened  by  violent  means.  This  might  be  done  likewise  by  means 
of  a  stroke  of  the  spear:  but  then  the  piercing,  which  in  Zech.  xii.  10  was 
predicted  specially  of  the  Messiah,  would  equally  happen  to  others.  Thus 
in  their  case  it  would  be  better  to  choose  the  breaking  of  the  legs,  which 
would  not,  indeed,  instantaneously  superinduce  death,  but  which  yet  made 
it  ultimately  certain  as  a  consequence  of  the  mortification  produced  by  the 
fracture.  It  is  true  that  the  crurifragium  appears  nowhere  else  in  connexion 
with  crucifixion  among  the  Romans,  but  only  as  a  separate  punishment  for 
slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  like.^^  But  it  was  not  the  less  suitable  in  a 
prophetic  point  of  view  ;  for  was  it  not  said  of  the  Paschal  lamb  with  which 
Jesus  was  elsewhere  also  compared  (i  Cor.  v.  7) :  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be 
broken  (Exod.  xii.  46)  ?  so  that  both  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  the  one 
determining  what  should  happen  exclusively  to  Jesus,  the  other  what  should 
happen  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  but  not  to  him. 


§  135. 

BURIAL   OF  JESUS. 

According  to  Roman  custom  the  body  of  Jesus  must  have  remained  sus- 
pended until  consumed  by  the  weather,  birds  of  prey,  and  corruption  ;  ^ 
according  to  the  Jewish,  it  must  have  been  interred  in  the  dishonourable 
burying  place  assigned  to  the  executed  : '  but  the  evangelical  accounts  in- 
form us  that  a  distinguished  adherent  of  the  deceased  begged  his  body  of  the 
procurator,  which,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law,^  was  not  refused,  but  was 
immediately  delivered  to  him  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  parall.).  This  man,  who  in  all 
the  gospels  is  named  Joseph,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  Arimathea,  was 
according  to  Matthew  a  rich  man  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  the  latter,  as 
John  adds,  only  in  secret ;  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  describe  him  as 
an  honourable  member  of  the  high  council,  in  which  character,  Luke  remarks, 
he  had  not  given  his  voice  for  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  and  they  both 
represent  him  as  cherishing  messianic  expectations.  That  we  have  here  a 
personal  description  gradually  developed  into  more  and  more  preciseness  is 
evident  In  the  first  gospel  Joseph  is  a  disciple  of  Jesus — and  such  must 
have  been  the  man  who  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  charge  of  his  body  ;  that,  according  to  the  same  gospel,  he  was  a  rich 
man  ayOfHinro^  irA.ov<rto9  already  reminds  us  of  Isa.  liii.  9,  where  it  is  said 
VJp^  T8?ry-n^l  h^i?  D^r5{n"n«i  ]m  which  might  possibly  be  understood  of  a 
burial  with  the  rich,  and  thus  become  the  source  at  least  of  this  predicate  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  That  he  entertained  messianic  ideas,  as  Luke  and 
Mark  add,  followed  of  course  from  his  relation  to  Jesus ;  that  he  was  a  coun- 
sel/ory  )8ov\€vr^5,  as  the  same  Evangelists  declare,  is  certainly  a  new  piece  of 
information :  but  that  as  such  he  could  not  have  concurred  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jesus  was  again  a  matter  of  course  ;  lastly,  that  he  had  hitherto  kept 
his  adherence  to  Jesus  a  secret,  as  John  observes,  accords  with  the  peculiar 
position  in  relation  to  Jesus  which  this  Evangelist  gives  to  certain  exalted 
adherents,  especially  to  Nicodemus,  who  is  subsequently  associated  with 
Joseph.     Hence  it  must  not  be  at  once  supposed  that  the  additional  particu- 

"  Vid.  Lipsius,  dc  crucc,  L.  IL  cap.  14. 
*  Comp.  Winer,  I,  s.  802. 
'  Sanhedrin,  ap.  Lightfoot,  p.  499. 
'  Ulpian,  xlviiL  24,  1  ff. 
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lars  which  each  succeeding  Evangelist  gives,  rest  on  histoncal  information 
which  he  possessed  over  and  above  that  of  his  predecessors. 

While  the  synoptists  represent  the  interment  of  Jesus  as  being  performed 
by  Joseph  alone,  with  no  other  beholders  than  the  women,  John,  as  we  have 
observed,  introduces  Nicodemus  as  an  assistant ;  a  particular,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  already  considered  in  connexion  with  the  first  appearance 
of  Nicodemus.^  This  individual  brings  spices  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
Jesus ;  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  vain  have  commentators  laboured  to  withdraw  from  the  word 
AiTpa,  which  John  here  uses,  the  signification  of  the  Latin  libra^  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  smaller  weight :  ^  the  above  surprising  quantity  is,  however,  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  by  the  remark  of  Olshausen,  that  the  superfluity  was  a 
natural  expression  of  the  veneration  of  those  men  for  Jesus.  In  the  fourth 
gospel  the  two  men  perform  the  ofiice  of  embalming  immediately  after  the 
taking  down  of  the  body  from  the  cross,  winding  it  in  linen  clothes  after  the 
Jewish  practice ;  in  Luke  the  women,  on  their  return  home  from  the  grave  of 
Jesus,  provide  spices  and  ointments,  in  order  to  commence  the  embalming 
after  the  sabbath  (xxiii.  56,  xxiv.  i) ;  in  Mark  they  do  not  buy  the  xaw/  spun 
dfxo/xara  until  the  sabbath  is  past  (xvi.  i)  ;  while  in  Matthew  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  an  embalming  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  but  only  of  its  being  wrapped  in 
a  cUan  linen  cloth  (xxvii.  59). 

Here  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  Mark 
and  Luke  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  spices,  by  drawing 
over  one  of  the  two  narrators  to  the  side  of  the  other.  It  appeared  the 
most  easy  to  accommodate  Mark  to  Luke  by  the  supposition  of  an  enalla^ 
temporum ;  his  verb  rfyopaa-avy  they  bought^  used  in  connexion  with  the  day 
after  the  sabbath,  being  taken  as  the  pluperfect,  and  understood  to  imply,  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  the  women  had  the  spices  in 
readiness  from  the  evening  of  the  burial.^  But  against  this  reconciliation  it 
has  already  been  remarked  with  triumphant  indignation  by  the  Fragmentist, 
that  the  aorist,  standing  between  a  determination  of  time  and  the  statement 
of  an  object,  cannot  possibly  signify  anything  else  than  what  happened  at 
that  time  in  relation  to  that  object,  and  thus  the  words  ^opao-ai^  apufutra, 
they  bought  sweet  spices,  placed  between  Siaycvo/xcVov  tov  a-afipdrov^  The  sabbath 
being  past,  and  Iva  IKBoixTai  d\€i{l/u}a'Lv  avTov,  that  they  might  come  and  anmnt 
him,  can  only  signify  a  purchase  made  after  the  sabbath  had  elapsed.''  Hence 
Michaelis,  who  undertook  to  vindicate  the  histories  of  the  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion from  the  charge  of  contradiction  urged  by  the  Fragmentist,  betook  him- 
self to  the  opposite  measure,  and  sought  to  conform  Luke  to  Mark.  When 
Luke  writes  :  vTroarrpiij/aa-ai  Sc  rfTOifiaa-av  dpwjJLara  Kal  fivpa,  and  they  retunUtL 
and  bought  sweet  spices  and  ointments,  he  does  not,  we  are  told,*  mean  that  the? 
had  made  this  purchase  immediately  after  their  return,  and  consequently  on 
the  evening  of  the  burial :  on  the  contrary,  by  the  addition  kojL  to  yukv  aaPParw 
rjfTV'Xaa'ay  Kara  rrjv  hrrokrjVj  and  rested  tJu  sabbath  day,  according  to  the  cowt 
mandment,  he  himself  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  did  not  happen  until  the 
sabbath  was  past,  since  between  their  return  from  the  grave  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sabbath  at  six  in  the  evening,  there  was  no  time  left  for  the 
purchase.®     But  when  Luke  places  his  ^oLyjoxrav  {they  prepared)  between 

*  Vol.  II.  §  80. 

*  Michaelis,  Begrabniss-  und  Auferstehungsgeschichte,  s.  68  ff. 

*  Thus  Grotius  ;  Less,  Auferstehungsgescnichte,  s.  165. 

'  See  the  fifth  Fragment,  in  Lessing's  viertem  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  und  Liteiatnr.  s. 
467  f.     Comp.  concerning  these  differences  also  Lessing*s  Duplik« 
^  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  s.  102  fT. 
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xrrrooTpi^l/aaraLi  {being  returned)  and  iJcrvxao-oF  {they  rested)^  this  can  as  little 
signify  something  occurring  after  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  as  in  Mark  the 
similarly  placed  word  rjyopaarav  can  signify  something  which  had  happened 
before  the  sabbath.  Hence  more  recent  theologians  have  perceived  that 
each  of  these  two  Evangelists  must  be  allowed  to  retain  the  direct  sense  of 
his  words ;  nevertheless  they  have  believed  it  possible  to  free  both  the  one 
and  the  other  from  the  appearance  of  error  by  the  supposition  that  the  spices 
prepared  before  the  sabbath  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  women,  agree- 
ably to  Mark's  statement,  really  bought  an  additional  stock  after  the  sabbath.^ 
But  there  must  have  been  an  enormous  requirement  of  spices  if  first  the 
hundred  pounds  weight  contributed  by  Nicodemus  had  not  sufficed,  and  on 
this  account  the  women  on  the  evening  before  the  sabbath  had  laid  ready 
more  spices,  and  then  these  too  were  found  insufficient,  so  that  they  had  to 
buy  yet  more  on  the  morning  after  the  sabbath. 

Thus  however,  in  consistency,  it  is  necessary  to  solve  the  second  contra- 
diction which  exists  between  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  unitedly  and 
the  fourth,  namely,  that  according  to  the  latter  Jesus  was  embalmed  with  a 
hundred  weight  of  ointment  before  being  laid  in  the  grave,  while  according  to 
the  former  the  embalming  was  deferred  until  after  the  sabbath.  But  as  far  as 
the  quantity  was  concerned,  the  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes  were 
more  than  enough  :  that  which  was  wanting,  and  had  to  be  supplied  after  the 
sabbath,  could  only  relate  to  the  manner,  i,e,  that  the  spices  had  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  right  way — because  the  process  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  the  sabbath.^®  But,  if  we  hsten  to  John,  the  inter- 
ment of  Jesus  on  the  evening  of  his  death  was  performed  ica^ws  1^09  €otI  roiq 
*IovSai(H9  €KTa^ai€«',  OS  the  manner  of  the  Jev's  is  to  bury,  i.e.  r//^,  in  due 
form,  the  corpse  being  wound  in  the  linen  clothes  606via  with  the  spices  /xtra 
TWK  dprnfjidTwy  (v.  40),  which  constituted  the  whole  of  Jewish  embalming,  so 
that  according  to  John  nothing  was  wanting  in  relation  to  the  manner ; "  not 
to  mention  that  if  the  women,  as  Mark  and  Luke  state,  bought  fresh  spices 
and  placed  them  in  readiness,  the  embalming  of  Nicodemus  must  have  been 
defective  as  to  quantity  also.  Thus  in  the  burial  of  Jesus  as  narrated  by 
John  nothing  objective  was  wanting :  nevertheless,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  subjectively,  as  regarded  the  women,  it  had  not  been  performed,  i.e. 
they  were  ignorant  that  Jesus  had  already  been  embalmed  by  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph.**  One  is  astonished  that  such  a  position  can  be  advanced,  since  the 
synoptists  expressly  state  that  the  women  were  present  at  the  interment  of 
Jesus,  and  beheld,  not  merely  the  place  (ttov  riOerai^  Mark),  but  also  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  interred  (<J)9  mOrf,  Luke). 

There  is  a  third  divergency  relative  to  this  point  between  Matthew  and  the 
rest  of  the  Evangelists,  in  so  far  as  the  former  mentions  no  embalming  either 
before  or  after  the  sabbath.  This  divergency,  as  it  consists  merely  in  the 
silence  of  one  narrator,  has  been  hitherto  little  regarded,  and  even  the  Frag- 
roentist  admits  that  the  wrapping  of  the  body  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  involves  also  the  Jewish  method  of  embalming.  But  in  this 
instance  there  might  easily  be  drawn  an  argument  ex  silentio.  When  we  read 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  the 
woman  by  this  deed  had  anointed  his  body  for  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  12  parall.) : 
this  has  indeed  its  significance  in  all  the  narratives,  but  a  peculiarly  striking 

*  Kuinol,  in  Luc.  p.  721. 
»•  Thus  Tholuck,  in  loc. 
"  See  the  Fragments,  ut  sup.  s.  469  ff. 

'*  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  s.  99  f.  ;  Kuinol  and  Liicke  leave  open  the  choice  between  this 
expedient  and  the  former. 
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one  in  Matthew,  according  to  whose  subsequent  narrative  no  anointing  took 
place  at  the  burial  of  Jesus,^*  and  this  fact  appears  to  be  the  only  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  special  importance  which  the  Evangelical  tradition  attached 
to  the  action  of  the  woman.     If  he  who  was  revered  as  the  Messiah  did  not, 
under  the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  receive  at  his  burial  the 
due  honour  of  embalmment :  then  must  the  thoughts  of  his  adherents  revert 
with  peculiar  complacency  to  an  event  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  which  a 
humble-minded  female  votary,  as  if  foreboding  that  this  honour  would  be 
denied  to  him  when  dead,  rendered  it  to  him  while  yet  living.    Viewed  in  this 
light  the  different  representation  of  the  anointing  in  the  other  Evangelists 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  gradual  development  of  the  legend.    In  Mark 
and  Luke  it  still  remains,  as  in  Matthew,  that  the  corpse  of  Jesus  is  not  really 
embalmed :  but,  said  the  legend,  already  outstepping  the  narrative  of  the  first 
gospel,  the  embalming  was  designed  for  him, — this  intention  was  the  motive 
lor  the  resort  of  the  women  to  his  grave  on  the  morning  after  the  sabbath, 
and  its  execution  was  only  prevented  by  the  resurrection.     In   the  fourth 
gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  this  anointing,  from  being  first  performed  on  him 
by  anticipation  while  he  was  yet  living,  and  then  intended  for  him  when 
dead,  resolved  itself  into  an  actual  embalming  of  his  body  after  death :  in 
conjunction  with  which,  however,  after  the  manner  of  legendary  formations, 
the  reference  of  the  earlier  anointing  to  the  burial  of  Jesus  was  left  standins. 
The  body  of  Jesus,  according  to  all  the  narrators,  was  forthwith  deposited 
in  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  closed  with  a  great  stone.     Matthew  d^ 
scribes  this  tomb  as  Kauw,  new  ;  an  epithet  which  Luke  and  John  more  closely 
determine  by  stating  that  no  man  had  yet  been  laid  therein.    VVe  may  observe 
in  passing,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  suspicion  with  respect  to  this  new- 
ness of  the  grave,  as  with  respect  to  the  unridden  ass  in   the  history  of  the 
entrance  of  Jesus,  since  here  in  the  same  way  as  there,  the  temptation  lay 
irresistibly  near,  even  without  historical  grounds,  to  represent  the  sacred  ^^ 
ceptacle  of  the  body  of  Jesus  as  never  having  been  polluted  by  any  corpse. 
But  even  in  relation  to  this  tomb  the  Evangelists  exhibit  a  divergency.    Ac- 
cording to  Matthew  it  was  the  property  of  Joseph,  who  had  himself  caused  it 
to  be  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  and  the  two  other  synoptists  also,  since  they  make 
Joseph  unhesitatingly  dispose  of  the  grave,  appear  to  proceed  on  the  same  pre- 
supposition.    According  to  John,  on  the  contrary,  Joseph's  right  of  property 
in  the  grave  was  not  the  reason  that  Jesus  was  laid  there;  but  because  time 
])ressed,  he  was  deposited  in  the  new  sepulchre,  which  happened  to  be  in  a 
neighbouring  garden.    Here  again  the  harmonists  have  tried  their  art  on  both 
sides.     Matthew  was  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  John  by  the  obser- 
vation,  that   a   manuscript   of  his  gospel  omits   the  avrdv  {his  awn)  after 
fivTjfjL€iio ;  while  an  ancient  translation  read,  instead  of  6  cXaro/jtiyo-cv  {ivhuh  he 
had  he%vn\ — o  r^v  k€kaTo/xr}fjL€vov  (which  7£'as  hewn) :  ^*  as  if  these  alterations 
were  not  obviously  owing  already  to  harmonizing  efforts.     Hence  the  oppo- 
site side  has  been  taken,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  words  of  John  by 
no  means  exclude  the  possibility  that  Joseph  may  have  been  the  owner  of  the 
tomb,  since  both  reasons — the  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  the  grave  belonged 
to  Joseph — may  have  co-operated.^^     But  the  contrary  is  rather  the  truth: 
namely,  that  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  when  alleged  as  a  motive,  excludes  the 
fact  of  possession  :  a  house  in  which  I  should  take  shelter  from  a  shower, 
because  it  is  near,  would  not  be  my  own  ;  unless  indeed  I  were  the  owner  of 

"  Comp.  Dc  Wette,  in  loc.  Matth. 

^*  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  s.  45  ff. 

"  Kuinol,  in  Matth.  p.  786;  Hase,  §  145 ;  Tholuck,  Comm.  s.  320. 
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two  houses,  one  near  and  one  more  distant,  of  which  the  latter  was  my  proper 
dwelling  :  and  in  like  manner  a  grave,  in  which  a  person  lays  a  relative  or 
friend  who  does  not  himself  possess  one,  because  it  is  near,  cannot  be  his 
own,  unless  he  possess  more  than  one,  and  intend  at  greater  leisure  to  convey 
the  deceased  into  the  other ;  which  however  in  our  case,  since  the  near  grave 
was  from  its  newness  adapted  above  all  others  for  the  interment  of  Jesus,  is 
not  easily  conceivable.  If  according  to  this  the  contradiction  subsists,  there 
does  not  appear  in  the  narratives  themselves  any  ground  for  decision  in 
favour  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  ^* 


§  136. 

THE   WATCH   AT  THE   GRAVE   OF   JESUS. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Sabbath,^  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  (xxvii.  62  ff.)  came  to  Pilate,  and  with  reference  to  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  rise  again  after  three  days,  requested  him 
to  place  a  watch  by  his  grave,  lest  his  disciples  should  take  occasion  from  the 
expectation  which  that  prediction  had  awakened,  to  steal  his  body  and  then 
spread  a  report  that  he  was  risen  again.  Pilate  granted  their  request,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  went  away,  sealed  the  stone,  and  placed  the  watch  before  the 
grave.  The  subsequent  resurrection  of  Jesus  (we  must  here  anticipate  so 
far),  and  the  angelic  appearances  which  accompanied  it,  so  terrified  the  guards, 
that  they  became  as  dead  tiun^  omtci  kck/mk, — forthwith,  however,  hastened  to 
the  city  and  gave  an  account  of  the  event  to  the  chief  priests.  The  latter, 
after  having  deliberated  on  the  subject  in  an  assembly  with  the  elders,  bribed 
the  soldiers  to  pretend  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body  by  night ; 
whence,  the  narrator  adds,  this  report  was  disseminated,  and  was  persisted  in 
up  to  his  time  (xxviii.  4,  11  ff.). 

In  this  narrative,  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel,  critics  have  found  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  which  have  been  exposed  with  the  most  acumen  by  the  author  of 
the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  and  after  him  by  Paulus.'  The  difficulties  lie 
first  of  all  in  this :  that  neither  the  requisite  conditions  of  the  event,  nor  its 
necessary  consequences,  are  presented  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  the  Sanhedrists 
could  obtain  the  information,  that  Jesus  was  to  return  to  life  three  days  after 
his  death :  since  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  idea  having  existed  even  among 
his  disciples.  They  say  :  IVe  remember  that  that  deceiver  said^  while  he  was 
yet  alive^  etc  If  we  are  to  understand  from  this  that  they  remembered  to 
have  heard  him  speak  to  that  effect;  Jesus,  according  to  the  evangelical 
accounts,  never  spoke  plainly  of  his  resurrection  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies ;  and  the  figurative  discourses  which  remained  unintelligible  to  his 
confidential  disciples,  could  still  less  be  understood  by  the  Jewish  hierarchs, 

'*  A  confusion  of  the  ic^Tof  garden  near  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  according  to 
John  Jesus  was  buried,  with  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  the  Evang.  Nicodemi,  that  Jesus  was  crucified 
i»  rf  icfJTi^t  (Itov  iTi&ff0ri  in  the  garden  where  he  was  apprehettded,    C.  ix.  p.  580,  ap.  Thilo. 

^  T^  iradpiWt  lirit  icrl  fierh.  t^p  rapacxtv^p  {the  next  day,  theUMUnued  the  day  of  the  pre- 
paration), is  certainly  a  singular  periphrasis  for  the  sabbath,  for  it  is  a  strangely  inappropriate 
mode  of  expression  to  designate  a  solemn  day,  as  the  day  after  the  previous  day  :  neverthe- 
less  we  must  abide  by  this  meaning  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  evade  it  in  a  more  natural 
manner  than  Schneckenburger  in  his  chronology  of  the  Passion  week,  Beitrage,  s.  3  flf. 

*  The  former,  ut  sup.  s.  437  ff.  ;  the  latter  in  the  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  837  ff.  Comp. 
Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  253. 
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who  were  less  accustomed  to  his  mode  of  thought  and  expression.  I^  how- 
ever, the  Sanhedrists  merely  intend  to  say,  that  they  had  heard  from  othen 
of  his  having  given  such  a  promise :  this  intelligence  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  the  disciples  ;  but  as  these  had  not,  either  before  or  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  slightest  anticipation  of  his  resurrection,  they  could  not 
have  excited  such  an  anticipation  in  others ; — not  to  mention  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  as  unhistorical  the  whole  of  the  predictions  of  the 
resurrection  lent  to  Jesus  in  the  gospels.  £qually  incomprehensible  with  this 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  is  the  silence  of  his  friends, 
the  Apostles  and  the  other  Evangelists  besides  Matthew,  concerning  a  cir- 
cumstance so  favourable  to  their  cause.  It  is  certainly  applying  too  modem 
a  standard  to  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  to  say  with  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fng- 
mentist,  that  they  must  have  entreated  from  Pilate  a  letter  under  his  seal  in 
attestation  of  the  fact  that  a  watch  had  been  set  over  the  grave  :  but  it  must 
be  held  surprising  that  in  none  of  the  apostolic  speeches  b  there  anywhere  an 
appeal  to  so  striking  a  fact,  and  that  even  in  the  gospels,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  it  has  left  no  discoverable  trace.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
explain  this  silence  from  the  consideration,  that  the  bribing  of  the  guards  hf 
the  Sanhedrim  had  rendered  an  appeal  to  them  fruitless :  ^  but  truth  is  not  so 
readily  suirendered  to  such  obvious  falsehoods,  and  at  all  events,  when  the 
adherents  of  Jesus  had  to  defend  themselves  before  the  Sanhedrim,  the  men- 
tion of  such  a  fact  must  have  been  a  powerful  weapon.  The  cause  is  already 
half  given  up  when  its  advocates  retreat  to  the  position,  that  the  disciples  pro- 
bably did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  the  event  imme- 
diately, but  only  later,  when  the  soldiers  began  to  betray  the  secret.*  For 
even  if  the  guards  in  the  first  instance  merely  set  afloat  the  tale  of  the  theft, 
and  thus  admitted  that  they  had  been  placed  by  the  grave,  the  adherents  of 
Jesus  could  already  construe  for  themselves  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
might  boldly  appeal  to  the  guards,  who  must  have  been  witnesses  of  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  theft  of  a  corpse.  But  lest  we  be  told  of  the 
invalidity  of  an  argument  drawn  from  the  merely  negative  fact  of  silence,  there 
is  something  positive  narrated  concerning  a  part  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus, 
namely,  the  women,  which  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  fact  of  a  watch  being 
placed  at  the  grave.  Not  only  do  the  women  who  resort  to  the  grave  on  the 
morning  after  the  Sabbath,  intend  to  complete  the  embalming  which  they 
could  not  hope  to  be  permitted  to  do,  if  they  knew  that  a  watch  was  placed 
before  the  grave,  and  that  this  was  besides  sealed :  ^  but  according  to  Mark 
their  whole  perplexity  on  their  way  to  the  grave  turns  upon  the  question,  who 
will  roll  away  the  stone  for  them  from  the  grave ;  a  clear  proof  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  guards,  since  these  either  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
remove  the  stone,  however  light,  or  if  they  would  have  allowed  this,  would 
also  have  helped  them  to  roll  away  a  heavier  one  ;  so  that  in  any  case  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  weight  of  the  stone  would  have  been  superfluous.  But 
that  the  placing  of  the  watch  should  have  remained  unknown  to  the  women  is, 
from  the  attention  which  everything  relative  to  the  end  of  Jesus  excited  in 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  18),  highly  improbable. 

But  within  the  narrative  also,  every  feature  is  full  of  difficulties,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Paulus,  no  one  of  the  persons  who  appear  in  it,  acts 
in  accordance  with  his  character.     That  Pilate  should  have  granted  the  re- 

*  Michaelis,  Begrabniss-  und  Auferstehungsgeschichte,  s.  206  ;  Obhaosen  2,  s.  506. 

*  Michaelis,  ut  sup. 

^  Olshausen  overlooks  the  latter  point  when  he  (ut  sup.)  sajrs  the  watch  had  not  received 
the  command  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  interment. 
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quest  of  the  Jewish  magistrates  for  a  watch,  I  will  not  say  without  hesitation, 
but  so  entirely  without  ridicule,  must  be  held  surprising  after  his  previous 
conduct ;  •  such  minor  particulars  might  however  be  merely  passed  over  by 
Matthew  in  his  summary  mode  of  recounting  the  incidents.  It  is  more 
astonishing  that  the  guards  should  have  been  so  easily  induced  to  tell  a  false- 
hood which  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline  made  so  dangerous,  as  that  they 
had  failed  in  their  duty  by  sleeping  on  their  post ;  especially  as,  from  the  bad 
understanding  which  existed  between  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  procurator,  they 
could  not  know  how  far  the  mediation  promised  by  the  former  would  avail. 
But  the  most  inconceivable  feature  is  the  alleged  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  their  going  to  the  heathen  procurator  on  the 
Sabbath,  defiling  themselves  by  approaching  the  grave,  and  placing  a  watch, 
has  certainly  been  overstrained  by  the  Fragmentist ;  but  their  conduct,  when 
the  guards,  returning  from  the  grave,  apprised  them  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  is  truly  impossible.  They  believe  the  assertion  of  the  soldiers  that 
Jesus  had  arisen  out  of  his  grave  in  a  miraculous  manner.  How  could  the 
council,  many  of  whose  members  were  Sadducees,  receive  this  as  credible  ? 
Even  the  Pharisees  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  they  held  in  theory  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resurrection,  would  not,  with  the  mean  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained of  Jesus,  be  inclined  to  believe  in  his  resurrection ;  especially  as  the 
assertion  in  the  mouth  of  the  guards  sounded  just  like  a  falsehood  invented 
to  screen  a  failure  in  duty.  The  real  Sanhedrists,  on  hearing  such  an  asser- 
tion from  the  soldiers,  would  have  replied  with  exasperation  :  You  lie !  you 
have  slept  and  allowed  him  to  be  stolen ;  but  you  will  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  this,  when  it  comes  to  be  investigated  by  the  procurator.  But  instead  of 
this,  the  Sanhedrists  in  our  gospel  speak  them  fair,  and  entreat  them  thus : 
Tell  a  lie,  say  that  you  have  slept  and  allowed  him  to  be  stolen  :  moreover, 
they  pay  them  richly  for  the  falsehood,  and  promise  to  exculpate  them  to  the 
procurator.  This  is  evidently  spoken  entirely  on  the  Christian  presupposition 
of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  a  presupposition  however  which  is 
quite  incorrectly  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  also  a 
difficulty,  not  merely  searched  out  by  the  Fragmentist,  but  even  acknowledged 
by  orthodox  expositors,'^  that  the  Sanhedrim,  in  a  regular  assembly,  and  after 
a  formal  consultation,  should  have  resolved  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  and  put  a 
lie  into  their  mouths.  That  in  this  manner  a  college  of  seventy  men  should 
have  officially  decided  on  suggesting  and  rewarding  the  utterance  of  a  false- 
hood, is,  as  Olshausen  justly  observes,  too  widely  at  variance  with  the  de- 
corum, the  sense  of  propriety,  inseparable  from  such  an  assembly.  The 
expedient  of  supposing  that  it  was  merely  a  private  meeting,  since  only  the 
chief  priests  and  elders^  not  the  scribes^  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  bribing  the  soldiers,^  would  involve  the  singularity,  that  in  this 
assembly  the  scribes  were  absent,  while  in  the  shortly  previous  interview  with  the 
procurator,  where  the  scribes  are  represented  by  the  Pharisees  who  formed 
their  majority,  the  elders  were  wanting :  whence  it  is  evident  rather  that,  it 
being  inconvenient  invariably  to  designate  the  Sanhedrim  by  a  full  enumera- 
tion of  its  constituent  parts,  it  was  not  seldom  indicated  by  the  mention  of 
only  some  or  one  of  these.  If  it  therefore  remains  that  according  to  Matthew 
the  high  council  must  in  a  formal  session  have  resolved  on  bribing  the 
guards:  such  an  act  of  baseness  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  council  as 

^  Olshausen  indeed  is  here  still  so  smitten  with  awe,  that  he  supposes  Pilate  to  have  been 
penetrated  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  dread  on  hearing  this  communication  from  the 
Sanhedrists,  s.  505. 

^  Olshausen,  s  506. 

'  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  s.  198  f. 
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such,  by  the  rancour  of  the  primitive  Christians,  among  whom  our  anecdote 
arose. 

These  difficulties  in  the  present  narrative  of  the  first  gospel  have  been  felt 
to  be  so  pressing,  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  remove  them  by  the  «ippo- 
position  of  interpolation ;  ^  which  has  lately  been  moderated  into  the  opinion, 
that  while  the  anecdote  did  not  indeed  proceed  from  the  Apostle  Matthew 
himself,  it  was  not  however  added  by  a  hand  otherwise  alien  to  our  gospel, 
but  was  inserted  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew.***  Against 
the  former  supposition  the  absence  of  all  critical  authority  is  dedsive ;  the 
appeal  of  those  who  advance  the  other  opinion  to  the  unapostolic  chaiacter  of 
the  anecdote,  would  not  warrant  its  separation  from  the  context  of  the  main 
narrative,  unless  that  narrative  itself  were  already  proved  to  be  of  apostolic 
origin ;  while  the  anecdote  is  so  far  from  presenting  any  want  of  connexion 
with  the  rest,  that,  on  the  contrary,  Paulus  is  right  in  his  remark  that  an  inter- 
polator (or  inserting  translator)  would  scarcely  have  given  himself  the  trouble 
to  distribute  his  interpolation  in  three  diflferent  places  (xxvii.  62-66 ;  xxviil 
4,  1 1 -15),  but  would  have  compressed  it  into  one  passage,  or  at  most  twa 
Neither  can  the  question  be  settled  so  cheaply  as  Olshausen  imagines,  when  he 
concludes  that  the  entire  narrative  is  apostolic  and  correct,  save  that  the  Evan- 
gelist erred  in  representing  the  corruption  of  the  guards  as  being  resolved  on 
in  full  council,  whereas  the  affair  was  probably  managed  in  secret  by  Caiaphas 
alone  :  as  if  this  assembly  of  the  council  were  the  sole  difficulty  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  as  i^  when  errors  had  insinuated  themselves  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular, they  might  not  extend  to  others  also.^^ 

Paulus  correctly  points  out  how  Matthew  himself,  by  the  statement :  and 
this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  to  this  day, — indicates  a  cal- 
umnious Jewish  report  as  the  source  of  his  narrative.  But  when  this  theolo- 
gian expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  themselves  propagated  the  story,  that 
they  had  placed  a  watch  at  the  grave  of  Jesus,  but  that  the  guards  had  per- 
mitted his  body  to  be  stolen  :  this  is  as  perverted  a  view  as  that  of  Hase,  when 
he  conjectures  that  the  report  in  question  proceeded  first  of  all  from  the 
friends  of  Jesus,  and  was  afterwards  modified  by  his  enemies.  For  as  regards 
the  former  supposition,  Kuinol  has  already  correctly  remarked,  that  Matthew 
merely  designates  the  assertion  respecting  the  theft  of  the  corpse  as  a  Jewish 
report,  not  the  entire  narrative  of  the  placing  of  a  watch ;  neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  be  conceived  why  the  Jews  should  have  fabricated  such  a  report  as 
that  a  watch  was  set  at  the  grave  of  Jesus  :  Paulus  says,  it  was  hoped  thereby 
to  render  the  assertion  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  stolen  by  his  disciples  more 
easy  of  acceptation  with  the  credulous :  but  those  must  indeed  have  been 
very  credulous  who  did  not  observe,  that  the  placing  of  the  watch  was  the  very 
thing  to  render  a  furtive  removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus  improbable.  Paulas 
appears  to  represent  the  matter  to  himself  thus :  the  Jews  wished  to  obtain 
witnesses  as  it  were  to  the  accusation  of  a  theft,  and  for  this  purpose  fabricated 
the  story  of  the  guard  being  placed  by  the  grave.  But  that  the  guards  with 
open  eyes  quietly  beheld  the  disciples  of  Jesus  carry  away  his  body,  no  one 
could  credit :  while,  if  they  saw  nothing  of  this,  because  they  slept,  they  gave 
no  testimony,  since  they  could  then  only  by  inference  arrive  at  the  condusion, 
that  the  body  might  have  been  stolen  :  a  conclusion  which  could  be  drawn 
just  as  well  without  them.  Thus  in  no  way  can  the  watch  have  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  basis  of  the  present  narrative  ;  but  the  report  disseminated  among 

*  Stroth,  in  £ichhoro*s  Repertorium,  9,  s.  141. 

'®  Kern,  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Ev.  Matth.  Tiib.  Zeitschrift,  1834,  2,  s.  Ioo£  ;  comp. 
123.  Compare  my  Review,  Jahrbiicher  f.  wiss.  Kritik,  Nov.  1834 ;  now  in  the  Chank- 
teristikenu.  Kritiken,  s.  280.  ^^  Hase,  L.  J.,  §  145. 
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the  Jews  consisted,  as  the  text  also  says,  merely  in  the  assertion  that  the  dis- 
ciples had  stolen  the  body.  As  the  Christians  wished  to  oppose  this  calumny, 
there  was  formed  among  them  the  legend  of  a  watch  placed  at  the  grave  of 
Jesus,  and  nowc  they  could  boldly  confront  their  slanderers  with  the  question  : 
how  can  the  body  have  been,  carried  away,  since  you  placed  a  watch  at  the 
grave  and  sealed  the  stone  ?  And  because,  as  we  have  ourselves  proved  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry,  a  legend  is  not  fully  convicted  of  groundlessness 
until  it  has  been  shown  how  it  could  arise  even  without  historical  grounds  : 
it  was  attempted  on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  in  showing  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  expose  also  the  origin  of  the  false  legend, 
by  deriving  the  falsehood  propagated  among  the  Jews  from  the  contrivance  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  their  corruption  of  the  guards.  Thus  the  truth  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  what  Hase  says,  namely,  that  the  legend  probably  arose 
among  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  was  modified  by  his  enemies :— the  friends 
first  had  an  inducement  to  the  fiction  of  the  watch,  when  the  enemies  had 
already  spoken  of  a  theft.  ^* 

§   137. 

FIRST   TIDINGS   OF   THE   RESURRECTION. 

That  the  first  news  of  the  grave  of  Jesus  being  opened  and  empty  on  the 
second  morning  after  his  burial,  came  to  the  disciples  by  the  mouth  of  women, 
is  unanimously  stated  by  the  four  Evangelists  :  but  in  all  the  more  particular 
circumstances  they  diverge  from  each  other,  in  a  way  which  has  presented  the 
richest  material  for  the  polemic  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  and  on  the 
other  hand  has  given  abundant  work  to  the  harmonists  and  apologists,  with- 
out there  having  been  hitherto  any  successful  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  media- 
tion between  the  two  parties.^ 

Leaving  behind  the  difference  which  is  connected  with  the  divergencies  in 
tlie  history  of  the  burial,  as  to  the  object  of  the  women  in  resorting  to  the 
grave, — namely,  that  according  to  the  two  intermediate  Evangelists  they 
intended  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  two  others  merely  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  grave, — we  find,  first,  a  very  complicated  divergency  relative 
to  the  number  of  the  women  who  made  this  visit.  Luke  merely  speaks 
indefinitely  of  many  women ;  not  alone  those  whom  he  describes  xxiii.  55, 
as  having  come  with  Jesus  from  Galilee,  and  of  whom  he  mentions  by  name, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  biit  also  certain 
others  7vith  them^  rt^cs  (rvv  avrcus  (xxiv.  i).  Mark  has  merely  three  women  ; 
two  of  those  whom  Luke  also  names,  but  as  the  third,  Salome  instead  of 
Joanna  (xvL  i).  Matthew  has  not  this  third  woman,  respecting  whom  the 
two  intermediate  Evangelists  differ,  but  merely  the  two  Maries  concerning 
whom  they  agree  (xxviii.  i).  Lastly,  John.has  only  one  of  these,  Mary  Magda- 
lene (xx.  i).  The  time  at  which  the  women  go  to  the  grave  is  likewise  not  de- 
termined with  uniformity ;  for  even  if  the  words  of  Matthew,  In  the  end  of  the 
sabbathy  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  weeky  oi/rc  a-appdruiv, 
rg  iwiffHiMrKowrif  €19  fuav  Graj^^arcov,  make  no  difference,  *  still  the  addition  oi: 
Mark  :  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  dvartiXmrros  rov  iJXtov,  are  in  contradiction  with 
the  expressions  when  it  was  yet  darky  trKoria^  mowrtf^j  in  John,  and  very  early 
tn  the  morningy  opSpovfiaOio^y  in  Luke. — In  relation  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  women  first  saw  the  grave  there  may  appear  to  be  a  difference,  at 

'*  Comp.  Theile,  zur  Biogr.  Jesu,  §  37 ;  Weisse,  die  Evang.  G«sch.  2,  s.  343  f. 
^  Comp.  Theile,  at  sup. 
*  Comp.  Fritzsche,  in  loc,  and  Kern,  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1834,  2,  s.  102  f. 
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least  between  Matthew  and  the  three  other  Evangelists.  According  to  the 
latter,  as  they  approach  and  look  towards  the  grave,  they  see  that  the  stone 
has  already  been  rolled  away  by  an  unknown  hand :  whereas  the  narrative  of 
the  first  Evangelist  has  appeared  to  many  to  imply  that  the  women  themselves 
beheld  the  stone  rolled  away  by  an  angel. — Manifold  are  the  divergencies  as 
to  what  the  women  further  saw  and  learned  at  the  grave,  According  to  Luke 
they  enter  into  the  grave,  find  that  the  body  of  Jesus  is  not  there,  and  are 
hence  in  perplexity,  until  they  see  standing  by  them  two  men  in  shining  gar- 
ments, who  announce  to  them  his  resurrection.  In  Mark,  who  also  makes 
them  enter  into  the  grave,  they  see  only  one  young  man  in  a  long  white  gar- 
ment, not  standing,  but  sitting  on  the  right  side,  who  gives  them  the  same 
intelligence.  In  Matthew  they  receive  this  information  before  they  enter  into 
the  grave,  from  the  angel,  who  after  rolling  away  the  stone  had  sat  upon  it 
Lastly,  according  to  John,  Mary  Magdalene,  as  soon  as  she  sees  the  stone 
taken  away,  and  without  witnessing  any  angelic  appearance,  runs  back  into 
the  city. — Moreover  the  relation  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  placed 
with  respect  to  the  first  news  of  his  resurrection  is  a  different  one  in  the 
different  gospels.  According  to  Mark,  the  women,  out  of  fear,  tell  no  one  of 
the  angelic  appearance  which  they  have  beheld ;  according  to  John,  Mary 
Magdalene  has  nothing  more  to  say  to  John  and  Peter,  to  whom  she  hastens 
from  the  grave,  than  that  Jesus  is  taken  away ;  according  to  Luke,  the  women 
leport  the  appearance  to  the  disciples  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  two  of 
them ;  while  according  to  Matthew,  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  hastening  to 
the  disciples^  Jesus  himself  met  them^  and  they  were  able  to  communicate 
this  also  to  the  disciples.  In  the  two  first  gospels  nothing  is  said  of  one  of 
the  disciples  himself  going  to  the  grave  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  women ; 
according  to  Luke,  Peter  went  thither,  found  it  empty  and  returned  wonder- 
ing, and  from  Luke  xxiv.  24  it  appears  that  other  disciples  besides  him  went 
thither  in  a  similar  manner ;  according  to  the  fourth  gospel  Peter  was  accom- 
panied by  John,  who  on  this  occasion  was  convinced  of  the  resurrction  of 
Jesus.  Luke  says  that  Peter  made  his  visit  to  the  sepulchre  after  he  had 
already  been  informed  by  the  women  of  the  angelic  appearance  ;  but  in  the 
fourth  gospel  the  two  disciples  go  to  the  grave  before  Mary  Magdalene  can 
have  told  them  of  such  an  appearance  ;  it  was  only  when  she  had  proceeded 
a  second  time  to  the  grave  with  the  two  disciples,  and  when  they  had  returned 
home  again,  that,  stooping  into  the  sepulchre,  she  saw,  according  to  this 
gospel,  two  angels  in  white^  sittings  the  one  at  the  head  and  tfie  other  at  thefeeiy 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  hadlain^  by  whom  she  was  asked,  why  she  wept  ?  and 
on  turning  round  she  beheld  Jesus  himself ;  a  particular  of  which  there  is  a 
fragmentary  notice  in  Mark  v.  9,  with  the  additional  remark,  that  she  com- 
municated this  news  to  his  former  companions. 

It  has  been  thought  possible  to  reconcile  the  greater  part  of  these  diver- 
gencies by  supposing,  instead  of  one  scene  variously  described,  a  multiplicity 
of  different  scenes ;  for  which  purpose  the  ordinary  grammatical  and  other 
artifices  of  the  harmonists  were  pressed  into  the  service.  That  Mark  might 
not  contradict  the  a-KOTia^  m  ovcny?  white  it  was  yet  dark  of  John,  the  apolo- 
gists did  not  scruple  to  translate  the  words  avarctXan-os  rov  ^Xxov  by  oriture 
sole;  the  contradiction  between  Matthew  and  the  rest,  when  the  former 
appears  to  say  that  the  women  saw  the  stone  rolled  away  by  the  angel,  seemed 
to  be  more  easy  of  solution,  not  indeed  by  supposing,  with  Michaelis,*  that 
Kol  iSov  (and  behold!)  denotes  a  recurrence  to  a  previous  event,  and  that 

'  Kuinol,  in  Marc.  p.  194  f. 
*  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  s.  112. 
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dircKvAurc  has  the  signification  of  a  pluperfect  (an  expedient  which  has  been 
justly  combated  by  modem  criticism  in  opposition  to  Lessing,  who  was 
inclined  to  admit  it) ;  ^  but  by  understanding  the  ijXOt  v.  i  to  express  a  yet 
unfinished  progress  of  the  women  towards  the  grave,  in  which  case  the  koL 
A^ov  and  what  follows  may,  in  accordance  with  its  proper  meaning,  relate 
something  that  happened  aifter  the  departure  of  the  women  from  their  home, 
but  before  their  arrival  at  the  grave.^  In  relation  to  the  number  and  the 
visit  of  the  women,  it  was  in  the  first  place  urged  that  even  according  to 
John,  although  he  mentions  only  Mary  Magdalene  by  name, — several  women 
must  have  accompanied  her  to  the  grave,  since  he  makes  her  say  after  her 
return  to  the  two  disciples :  ufe  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him  \ '  a 
plural,  which  certainly  intimates  the  presence  of  other  but  unspecified  persons, 
with  whom  Mary  Magdalene,  whether  at  the  grave  itself  or  on  her  return,  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  before  she  came  to  the  Apostles.  Thus,  it  is  said, 
Mary  Magdalene  went  to  the  grave  with  the  other  women,  more  or  fewer  of 
whom  are  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists.  As  however  she  returned 
without  having,  like  the  other  women,  seen  an  angel,  it  is  supposed  that  she 
ran  back  alone  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  stone  rolled  away  :  which  is  accounted 
for  by  her  impetuous  temperament,  she  having  been  formerly  a  demoniac^ 
While  she  hastened  back  to  the  city,  the  other  women  saw  the  appearances 
of  which  the  synoptists  speak. — To  all  it  is  maintained,  the  angels  appeared 
within  the  grave ;  for  the  statement  in  Matthew  that  one  sat  outside  on  the 
stone,  is  only  a  pluperfect :  when  the  women  came  he  had  already  withdrawn 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  accordingly,  after  their  conversation  with  him,  the 
women  are  described  as  departing  from  the  sepulchre^  l^tKBovtrai  U  rov 
fiyiffi€Cov  (v.  8) :  ®  in  which  observation  it  is  only  overlooked  that  between  the 
first  address  of  the  angel  and  the  above  expression,  there  stands  his  invitation  to 
the  women  to  come  with  him  into  the  grave  and  see  the  place  where  Jesus  had 
lain.  In  relation  to  the  difference  that  according  to  the  two  first  Evangelists 
the  women  see  only  one  angel,  according  to  the  third,  two,  even  Calvin  resorts 
to  the  miserable  expedient  of  supposing  a  synecdoche,  namely  that  all  the 
Evangelists  certainly  knew  of  two  angels,  but  Matthew  and  Mark  mention 
only  the  one  who  acted  as  speaker.  Others  make  different  women  see 
different  appearances  :  some,  of  whom  Matthew  and  Mark  speak,  seeing  only 
one  angel ;  the  others,  to  whom  Luke  refers,  and  who  came  earlier  or  perhaps 
later  than  the  above,  seeing  two ;  ^^  but  Luke  makes  the  same  two  Maries 
who,  according  to  his  predecessors,  had  seen  only  one  angel,  narrate  to  the 
Apostles  an  appearance  of  two  angels.  It  is  also  said  that  the  women  returned 
in  separate  groups,  so  that  Jesus  might  meet  those  of  whom  Matthew  speaks 
without  being  seen  by  those  of  Luke ;  and  though  those  of  Mark  at  first  tell 
no  one  from  fear,  the  rest,  and  they  themselves  afterwards,  might  communi- 
cate what  they  had  seen  to  the  disciples. ^^ — On  hearing  the  report  brought 
by  several  women,  Peter,  according  to  Luke,  straightway  goes  to  the  grave, 

^  Schneckenburger,  liber  den  Urspr.  des  ersten  kanoD.  Evang.,  s.  fii  f.  Com  p.  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  in  Lessing's  viertem  Beitrag,  s.  472  fC  On  the  other  hand, 
Lessing's  Duplik,  Werke,  Donauosch.  Ausg.  6.  Thl.  s.  394  f. 

*  De  Wette,  in  loc. 

'  Michaelis,  s.  150  ff. 

*  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  825. 

*  Michaelis,  &  117. 

'^  Michaelis,  s.  146. — Cebus  stumbled  at  this  difTerence  respecting  the  number  of  the 
angels,  and  Origen  replied  that  the  Evangelists  mean  different  angels  :  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  one  who  had  rolled  away  the  stone,  Luke  and  John  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
give  information  to  the  women,  c.  Cels.  v.  56. 

'^  Paulus,  in  loc.  Mattb. 
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finds  it  empty  and  turns  away  wondering.  But  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  now  detailing,  Mary  Magdalene  had  run  back  a  considerable 
time  before  the  other  women,  and  had  brought  with  her  to  the  grave  Peter 
and  John.  Thus  Peter,  first  on  hearing  the  imperfect  intelligence  of  Mary 
Magdalene  that  the  grave  was  empty,  must  have  gone  thither  with  John ;  and 
subsequently,  on  the  account  of  the  angelic  appearance  brought  by  the  other 
women,  he  must  have  gone  a  second  time  alone :  in  which  case  it  would  be 
particularly  surprising  that  while  his  companion  arrived  at  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the  very  first  visit,  he  himself  had  not  attaine<l 
further  than  wonder  even  on  the  second.  Besides,  as  the  Fragmentist  has 
already  ably  shown,  the  narrative  in  the  third  gospel  of  the  visit  of  Peter 
alone,  and  that  in  the  fourth  of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John,  are  so  striking^ 
similar  even  in  words, ^'  that  the  majority  of  commentators  r^ard  them  as 
referring  to  a  single  visit,  Luke  having  only  omitted  to  notice  the  companion 
of  Peter :  in  support  of  which  opinion  they  can  appeal  to  Luke  xxiv.  24. 
But  if  the  visit  of  the  two  Apostles,  occasioned  by  the  return  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  be  one  and  the  same  with  that  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the 
other  women,  then  the  return  of  the  women  is  also  not  a  double  one ;  if 
however  they  returned  in  company  with  each  other,  we  have  a  contradictioa 
After  the  two  Apostles  are  returned  without  having  seen  an  angel,  Mary,  who 
remains  behind,  as  she  looks  into  the  grave,  all  at  once  sees  two.  What  a 
strange  playing  at  hide  and  seek  must  there  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
angels,  according  to  the  harmonistic  combination  of  these  narratives  !  First 
only  one  shows  himself  to  one  group  of  women,  to  another  group  two  show 
themselves ;  both  forthwith  conceal  themselves  fi-om  the  disciples ;  but  after 
their  departure  both  again  become  visible.  To  remove  these  intermissions 
Paulus  has  placed  the  appearance  presented  to  Mary  Magdalene  before  the 
arrival  of  the  two  disciples :  but  by  this  violent  transposition  of  the  order 
chosen  by  the  narrator,  he  has  only  confessed  the  impossibility  of  thus 
incorporating  the  various  Evangelists  with  each  other.  Hereupon,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  raises  herself  from  looking  into  the  grave  and  turns  round,  she 
sees  Jesus  standing  behind  her.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  when  they  had  already  set  out  on  their 
way  to  the  city,  consequently  when  they  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
grave.  Thus  Jesus  would  have  first  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  alone, 
close  to  the  grave,  and  a  second  time  when  she  was  on  her  way  from  thence, 
in  the  company  of  another  woman.  In  order  to  avoid  the  want  of  purpose 
attaching  to  the  repetition  of  anjappearance  of  Jesus  after  so  short  an  interval, 
commentators  have  here  called  in  the  above  supposition,  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene had  previously  separated  herself  from  the  women  of  whom  Matthew- 
speaks  :  ^'  but  in  that  case,  since  Matthew  has  besides  Mary  Magdalene  only 
the  other  Mary,  it  would  have  been  only  one  woman  to  whom  Jesus  appeared 
on  the  way  from  the  grave :  whereas  Matthew  throughout  speaks  of  several 

(a7n;vTi7<r€v  avrais). 


*'  I  subjoin  the  table  sketched  by  the  Fragmentist  (ut  sap.  s.  477  f.)  : 
**  I.  Luke  xxiv.  12  :  Peter  ran  to  the  grave,  (Bpafiev. 
John  XX.  4  :  Peter  and  John  ran,  Hrpcxov. 

2.  Luke  V.  12  :  Peter  looked  in,    irapaKdxf/as, 
John  V.  5  :  John  looked  in,  irapaKii\^ai. 

3.  Luke  V.  12  :  Peter  saw  the  clothes  lying  alone,  /9X^t«  Tdt,6$6rta  Kelfieva  fjJt^a. 
John  V.  6,  7  :  Peter  saw  the  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  not  lying  with  the  clothes : 

Ocujpei  tA  dBbvia  Keifxeya,  Kal  rb  aovSdpiov  od  fiera  rutv  6$ovl<av  Ket/xet^p. 

4.  Luke  V.  12  :  Peter  went  home,  AxrjXde  xpbi  iavrop. 

John  V.  10 :  Peter  and  John  went  home  again,  dinjXffov  rdXiP  Tp6%  iavrodt.** 
"  Kuinol,  in  MaUh.,  ^.  Xoo^. 
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To  escape  from  this  restless  running  to  and  fro  of  the  disciples  and  the 
women,  this  phantasmagoric  appearance,  disappearance,  and  reappearance  of 
the  angels,  and  the  useless  repetition  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  before  the 
same  person,  which  result  from  this  harmonistic  method,  we  must  consider 
each  Evangelist  by  himself :  we  then  obtain  from  each  a  quiet  picture  with 
simple  dignified  features  ;  one  visit  of  the  women  to  the  grave,  or  according 
to  John,  two ;  one  angelic  appearance ;  one  appearance  of  Jesus,  according  to 
John  and  Matthew ;  and  one  visit  to  the  grave  by  one  or  two  of  the  disciples, 
according  to  Luke  and  John. 

But  with  the  above  difficulties  of  the  harmonistic  method  of  incorporation 
as  to  the  substance,  there  is  associated  a  difficulty  as  to  form,  in  the  question, 
how  comes  it,  under  the  presuppositions  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  gospels, 
that  from  the  entire  series  of  occurrences,  each  narrator  has  selected  a  sepa- 
rate portion  for  himself, — that  of  the  many  visits  and  appearances  not  one 
Evangelist  relates  all,  and  scarcely  one  the  same  as  his  neighbour,  but  for  the 
most  part  each  has  chosen  only  one  for  representation,  and  each  again  a 
different  one  ?  The  most  plausible  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  by 
Griesbach  in  a  special  treatise  on  this  subject ^^  He  supposes  that  each 
Evangelist  recounts  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  manner  in  which  it  first, 
became  known  to  him :  John  received  the  first  information  from  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  hence  he  narrates  only  what  he  learned  from  her;  to 
Matthew  (for  without  doubt  the  disciples,  as  strangers  visiting  the  feast, 
resided  in  different  quarters  of  the  city),  the  first  news  was  communicated  by 
those  women  to  whom  Jesus  himself  appeared  on  their  way  from  the  grave, 
and  hence  he  relates  only  what  these  had  experienced.  But  here  this  explan- 
ation already  founders  on  the  facts,  that  in  Matthew,  of  the  women  who 
see  Jesus  on  their  way  homeward,  Mary  Magdalene  is  one ;  and  that  in  John, 
Mary  Magdalene,  after  her  second  visit  to  the  grave,  in  which  Jesus 
appeared  to  her,  no  longer  went  to  John  and  Peter  alone,  but  to  the  disciples 
in  genera],  and  communicated  to  them  the  appearance  she  had  seen  and  the 
commission  she  had  received :  so  that  Matthew  in  any  case  must  also  have 
known  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene.^*  Further,  when, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  Mark  narrates  the  history  of  the  resurrection  as 
he  had  learned  it  in  the  house  of  his  mother  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xiL  12) ;  Luke,  as  he  had  received  it  from  Joanna,  whom  he  alone  mentions : 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  tenacity  with  which,  according  to  this,  each 
must  have  clung  to  the  narrative  which  he  had  happened  first  to  receive, 
since  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  must  have  been  the  subject  of  all  others  on 
which  there  was  the  most  lively  interchange  of  narratives  among  his  adherents, 
so  that  the  ideas  concerning  the  first  tidings  of  the  event  must  have  found 
their  level.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  Griesbach  has  further  supposed, 
that  the  disciples  had  it  in  their  intention  to  compare  the  discordant  accounts 
of  the  women  and  reduce  them  to  order ;  when,  however,  the  resuscitated 
Jesus  himself  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  neglected  this,  because 
they  now  no  longer  founded  their  faith  on  the  assertions  of  the  women,  but 
on  the  appearances  which  they  had  themselves  witnessed  :  but  the  more  the 
information  of  the  women  fell  into  the  background,  the  less  conceivable  is  it, 
how  in  the  sequel  each  could  so  obstinately  cling  to  what  this  or  that  woman 
had  chanced  first  to  communicate  to  him. 

If  then  the  plan  of  incorporation  will  not  lead  to  the  desired  end,^^  we 

'^  Progr.   de  fontibus,   unde    Evangelistae  suas    de  resurrectione    Domini    narrationes 
haaserint.     Opusc.  acad.  ed.  Gabler,  Vol.  2,  p.  241  ff. 

^'  Comp.  Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.  s.  64  f.,  Anm. 

"  On  this  subject  comp.  De  Wctte,  cxcg.  Handb.  i,  i,  s.  2^^  \  Kmxaoxv^  '^^stJ^-^^sws^^^^ 
Christenthoms  zur  WeJtrcJigion,  2,  i,  s.  6  ;  Thcilc,  lut  B\ogt.^esa,  %*V1- 
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must  try  that  of  selection,  and  inquire  whether  we  must  not  adhere  to  one  of 
the  four  accounts,  as  pre-eminently  apostolic,  and  by  this  rectify  the  others  ; 
in  which  inquiry  here  as  elsewhere,  from  the  essential  equality  of  the  ezteroal 
evidence,  only  the  internal  character  of  the  separate  nanatives  can  decide 

From  the  number  of  those  accounts  concerning  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  which  have  any  claim  to  the  rank  of  autoptical  testi- 
monies, modern  criticism  has  excluded  that  of  the  first  gospel ;  ^^  and  we 
cannot,  as  in  other  instances^  complain  of  this  disfavour  as  an  injustice.  For 
in  many  respects  the  narrative  of  the  first  gospel  here  betrays  itself  to  have 
been  carried  a  step  farther  in  traditional  development  than  that  of  the  other 
gospels.  First,  that  the  miraculous  opening  of  the  grave  is  seen  by  the 
women — if  indeed  Matthew  intends  to  say  this — could  scarcely,  had  it  really 
been  the  case,  have  been  so7  entirely  lost  from  remembrance  as  it  is  in 
the  other  Evangelists,  but  might  very  well  be  formed  gradually  in  tiaditioii ; 
further,  that  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  was  eflfected  by  the  angel,  evi- 
dently rests  only  on  the  combination  of  one  who  did  not  know  any  better 
means  of  answering  the  question,  how  the  great  stone  was  remov^  from 
the  grave,  and  the  guards  taken  out  of  the  way,  than  to  use  for  both  purposes 
the  angel  presented  to  him  in  the  current  narratives  of  the  appearance 
witnessed  by  the  women ;  to  which  he  added  the  earthquake  as  a  further 
embellishment  of  the  scene.  But  besides  this,  there  is  in  the  narrative 
of  Matthew  yet  another  trait,  which  has  anything  but  an  historical  aspect 
After  the  angel  has  already  announced  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  the 
women,  and  charged  them  to  deliver  to  the  disciples  the  message  that  they 
should  go  into  Galilee,  where  they  would  see  the  risen  one :  Jesus  himself 
meets  them  and  repeats  the  message  which  they  are  to  deliver  to  the 
disciples.  This  is  a  singular  superfluity.  Jesus  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
purport  of  the  message  which  the  angel  had  given  to  the  women  ;  hence 
he  could  only  wish  to  confirm  it  and  render  it  more  authentic  But  to  the 
women  it  needed  no  further  confirmation,  for  they  were  already  filled  with 
great  joy  by  the  tidings  of  the  angel,  and  thus  were  believing ;  while  for 
the  disciples  even^that  confirmation  did  not  suffice,  for  they  remained  in- 
credulous even  to  the  account  of  those  who  assured  them  that  they  had 
seen  Jesus,  until  they  had  seen  him  themselves.  Thus  it  appears  that 
two  different  narrations,  as  to  the  first  news  of  the  resurrection,  have  here 
become  entangled  with  each  other;  the  one  representing  angels,  the  other 
Jesus  himself,  as  the  medium  by  which  the  women  were  informed  of  the 
event  and  sent  with  a  message  to  the  disciples : — the  latter  evidently  the 
later  tradition. 

The  pre-eminence  in  originality  denied  to  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  is  here 
as  elsewhere  awarded  to  that  of  John,  Traits  so  characteristic,  says  Liicke, 
as  that  on  the  visit  to  the  grave  the  other  disciple  went  faster  than  Peter  and 
came  to  the  spot  before  him,  attest  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  even  to  the 
most  sceptical.  But  the  matter  has  yet  another  aspect  It  has  been  ahready 
remarked,  at  an  earlier  point  of  our  inquiry,  that  this  particular  belongs  to 
the  effort,  which  the  fourth  gospel  exhibits  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  place 
John  above  Peter. ^®  We  may  now  discuss  the  point  with  more  particularity, 
by  comparing  the  account  in  Luke  already  mentioned  of  the  visit  of  Peter 
to  the  grave,  with  the  account  in  the  fourth  gospel  of  the  visit  of  the  two 
disciples.  According  to  Luke  (xxiv.  1 2),  Peter  runs  to  the  grave  :  according 
to  John  (xx.  3  ff.),  Peter  and  the  favourite  disciple  go  together,  but  so  that 

*'  Schuiz,  liber  das  Abendmahl,  s.  321  f . ;  Schncckenburger,  ut  sup.  s.  61  ff. 
"  Vol.  II.  §  74. 
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the  latter  runs  faster,  and  comes  first  to  the  grave.  In  the  third  gospel, 
Peter  stoops  down^  looks  into  the  sepulchre,  and  sees  the  linen  clothes  :  in 
the  fourth,  John  does  this,  and  sees  the  same.  In  the  third  gospel,  nothing 
is  said  of  an  entering  into  the  grave :  but  the  fourth  makes  Peter  enter  first, 
and  look  more  closely  at  the  linen  clothes,  then  John  also,  and  the  latter 
with  the  result  that  he  begins  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  ^*  That 
in  these  two  narratives  we  have  one  and  the  same  incident,  has  been  above 
shown  probable  from  their  similarity  even  in  the  expressions.  Thus  the  only 
question  is  :  which  is  the  original  narrative,  the  one  nearest  to  the  fact  ?  If 
that  of  John  :  then  must  his  name  have  been  gradually  lost  out  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  course  of  tradition,  and  the  visit  to  the  grave  ascribed  to  Peter 
only ;  which,  since  the  importance  of  Peter  threw  all  others  into  the  shade, 
is  easily  conceivable.  We  might  rest  contented  with  this  conclusion,  regarding 
these  two  parallel  narratives  by  themselves  :  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
suspicious  position  which  the  fourth  gospel  assigns  to  John  in  relation  to 
Peter,  the  contrary  relation  of  the  two  narratives  must  here  again  be  held  the 
naore  probable.  As  in  the  entrance  into  the  high  priest's  palace,  so  in  the 
visit  to  the  grave  of  Jesus,  only  in  the  fourth  gospel  is  John  given  as  a  com- 
panion to  Peter ;  as  in  the  former  case  it  is  he  who  gains  an  entrance  for 
Peter,  so  in  the  latter  he  runs  before  him  and  casts  the  first  glance  into  the 
grave,  a  circumstance  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  That  afterwards  Peter 
is  the  first  to  enter  into  the  grave,  is  only  an  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
allowed  him  out  of  deference  to  the  common  idea  of  his  position  :  for  after 
him  John  also  enters,  and  with  a  result  of  which  Peter  could  not  boast, 
namely,  that  he  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  attained  to  that  degree  of  faith.  From  this  effort  to  make  John  the 
first-bom  among  the  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  may  also  be  ex- 
plained the  divergency,  that  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  gospel 
alone,  Mary  Magdalene  hastens  back  to  the  two  disciples  before  she  has  yet 
seen  an  angel.  For  had  she  beforehand  witnessed  an  angelic  appearance, 
which  she  would  not  any  more  than  the  women  in  Matthew  have  mistrusted, 
she  would  have  been  the  first  believer,  and  would  have  won  the  precedence 
of  John  in  this  respect ;  but  this  is  avoided  by  representing  her  as  coming  to 
the  two  disciples  immediately  after  perceiving  the  emptiness  of  the  grave,  and 
under  the  disquietude  excited  in  her  by  this  circumstance.  This  presupposi- 
tion serves  also  to  explain  why  the  fourth  gospel  makes  the  woman  returning 
from  the  grave  go,  not  to  the  disciples  in  general,  but  only  to  Peter  and 
John.  As,  namely,  the  intelligence  which,  according  to  the  original  narra- 
tive, was  brought  to  all  the  disciples,  occasioned,  according  to  Luke,  only 
Peter  to  go  to  the  grave,  and  as  moreover,  according  to  Mark  (v.  7),  the 
message  of  the  women  was  destined  more  especially  for  Peter :  the  idea  might 
easily  be  formed,  that  the  news  came  to  this  disciple  alone,  with  whom  the 
object  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  would  then  require  that  he  should  associate 
John.  Only  aAer  the  two  disciples  had  come  to  the  grave,  and  his  John  had 
attained  faith,  could  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  introduce  the  appearances 
of  the  angel  and  of  Jesus  himself,  which  were  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  women.  That  instead  of  these  collectively  he  names  only  Mary  Magda- 
lene—although as  has  been  earlier  remarked,  he  xx.  2  presupposes  at  least  a 
subsequent  meeting  between  her  and  other  women — ^this  might  certainly, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  the  original  representation,  whence 
the  synoptical  one  arose  by  a  process  of  generalization  :  but  it  might  just  as 

**  Concerning  this  sense  of  Mffrw^ev,  and  its  not  being  contradicted  by  o(Hr<a  «t^  -f^^vA^v* 
rV  ypd^r  K,  r.  X.  (v.  9),  see  the  correct  view  in  Liickef  Vn  \oc. 
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well  be  the  case  that  the  other  women,  being  less  known,  were  eclipsed  br 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  description  of  the  scene  between  her  and  Jesas,  with 
the  non-recognition  of  him  at  the  first  moment,  etc.,  certainly  does  honour  to 
the  ingenuity  and  pathos  of  the  author;*^  but  here  also  there  is  an  onhis- 
torical  superfluity  similar  to  that  in  Matthew.  For  here  the  angels  have  not, 
as  in  the  other  Evangelists,  to  announce  the  resurrection  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  to  make  a  disclosure  to  her ;  but  they  merely  ask  her,  IVhy  weepestthout 
whereupon  she  complains  to  them  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body  of  Jesus, 
but,  without  waiting  for  any  further  explanation,  turns  round  and  sees  Jesus 
standing.  Thus  as  in  Matthew  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  since  it  is  not 
represented  as  the  principal  and  effective  one,  is  a  superfluous  addition  to 
that  of  the  angel :  so  here  the  angelic  appearance  is  an  idle,  ostentatious- 
introduction  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

If  we  turn  to  the  third  account,  that  of  Mark,  to  ascertain  whether  he  may 
not  perhaps  be  the  nearest  to  the  fact :  we  find  it  so  incoherent,  and  composed 
of  materials  so  little  capable  of  being  fitted  together,  that  such  a  relation  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  After  it  has  been  already  narrated  that  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  succeeding  the  Sabbath  the  women  came  to  the  grave  of 
Jesus,  and  were  informed  by  an  angel  of  his  resurrection,  but  out  of  fear  said 
nothing  to  any  one  of  the  appearance  which  they  had  seen  (xvi.  1-8)  :  at  v.  9,. 
as  if  nothing  had  previously  been  said  either  of  the  resurrection  or  of  the 
time  at  which  it  happened,  the  narrator  proceeds  :  Now  when  /esus  was  risen 
early  the  first  day  of  the  week^  he  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene^  out  0} 
whom  he  had  cast  sei'en  de%nlSy  dvaoras  8c  irpcol  irpiortj  crafipdrtMjv  iif>dvrf  rpSarot- 
Mapiioi  TQ  MaySaXT)irQ.  This  Statement  also  does  not  suit  the  foregoing 
narrative,  because  this  is  not  formed  on  the  supposition  of  an  appearance 
specially  intended  for  Mary  Magdalene  :  on  the  contrary,  as  she  is  said  to  be 
informed  by  an  angel  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  together  with  two  other 
women,  Jesus  could  not  have  appeared  to  her  beforehand  ;  while  afterwards, 
on  her  way  to  the  city,  she  was  in  company  with  the  other  women,  when,  ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  they  were  all  actually  met  by  Jesus.  Whether  on  this 
account  we  are  to  regard  the  end  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  from  v.  9,  as  a  later 
addition,^^  is  indeed  doubtful,  from  the  want  of  decisive  critical  grounds,  and 
still  more  from  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  €<^oy3ourro  yap^/or  they  werr 
afraid,  which  the  gospel  would  then  present :  but  in  any  case  we  have  here  a 
narrative  which  the  author,  without  any  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  fact  and 
the  succession  of  the  events,  hastily  compiled  out  of  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  the  current  legend,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  manage. 

In  the  narrative  of  Luke  there  would  be  no  special  difficulty  :  but  it  has  a 
suspicious  element  in  common  with  the  others,  namely,  the  angelic  appearance, 
and  moreover,  in  a  twofold  form.  What  had  the  angels  to  do  in  this  scene? 
Matthew  tells  us :  to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  grave ;  on  which  it  has 
already  been  remarked  by  Celsus,  that  according  to  the  orthodox  presupposi- 
tion, the  Son  of  God  could  find  no  such  aid  necessary  for  this  purpose :  ^ 
he  might  indeed  find  it  suitable  and  becoming.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  angels 
a])pear  more  as  having  to  impart  information  and  commissions  to  the  women: 
but  as,  according  to  Matthew  and  John,  Jesus  himself  appeared  immediately 
after,  and  repeated  those  commissions,  the  delivery  of  them  by  angels  was 
superfluous.     Hence,  nothing  remains  but  to  say :  the  angels  belonged  to  the 

*^  Weisse  is  of  a  different  opinion,  ut  sup.  s.  355,  Anm. 

'*  As  Paulus,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Einleitunj;,  i,§  49.     Comp.  De  Wctte,  exeg.  Handb.  i, 
2,  s.  199  f.     A  middle  view  in  Hug,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  2,  §  69. 

**  Orig.  c.  Cels.  v.  52  *.  h  "yiip  tox)  6eo\)  Ta«,  w«  Iqlkcv.  oOk  iUCporo  dyot^  riir  rd^^,  iXX 
id€i/j6ri  &\\ov  diroKU»i^<TOVTOs  t^v  irirpav. 
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•embellishment  of  the  great  scene,  as  celestial  attendants  who  had  to  open  to 

the  Messiah  the  door  by  which  he  meant  to  issue  forth ;  as  a  guard  of  honour 

•on  the  spot  from  which  the  once  dead  had  just  departed  with  recovered  life. 

But  here  occurs  the  question  :  does  this  species  of  pomp  exist  in  the  real  court 

of  God,  or  only  in  the  childish  conception  formed  of  it  by  antiquity? 

Hence  commentators  have  laboured  in  various  ways  to  transform  the  angels 
in  the  history  of  the  resurrection  into  natural  appearances.    Setting  out  from 
the  account  of  the  first  gospel  in  which  the  angel  is  said  to  have  a  form  or 
.countenance  like  lightnings  c8fa  ^%  Aarpainh  and  to  effect  the  rolling  away  of  the 
stone  and  the  prostration  of  the  guards,  while  an  earthquake  is  connected 
,with  his  appearance  :  it  no  longer  lay  far  out  of  the  way  to  think  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  struck  the  stone  with  force  sufficient  to  shatter  it,  and  cast 
the  guards  to  the  earth  ;  or  of  an  earthquake  which,  accompanied  by  flames 
bursting  out  of  the  ground,  produced  the  same  effect ;  in  which  case  the 
flames  and  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  phenomenon  were  taken  by  the 
watching  soldiers  for  an  angel.^     But  partly  the  circumstance  that  the  angel 
•seated  himself  on  the  stone  after  it  had  been  rolled  away,  partly,  and  still  more 
decidedly,  the  statement  that  he  spoke  to  the  women,  renders  this  hypothesis 
insufficient     Hence  an  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  it  by  the  supposition 
that  the  sublime  thought,  Jesus  is  risen !  which  on  the  discovery  that  the 
.grave  was  empty  began  to  arise  in  the  women  and  gradually  to  subdue  their 
first  doubts,  was  ascribed  by  them,  after  the  oriental  mode  of  thought  and 
language,  to  an  angel.' ^     But  how  comes  it  that  in  all  the  gospels  the  angels 
.are  represented  as  clothed  in  white,  shining  garments  ?    Is  that  too  an  oriental 
figure  of  speech?    The  oriental  may  indeed  describe  a  good  thought  which 
•occurs  to  him  as  being  whispered  to  him  by  an  angel :  but  to  depict  the  cloth- 
ing and  aspect  of  this  angel,  passes  the  bounds  of  the  merely  figurative  even 
among  orientals.     In  the  description  of  the  first  gosi>el  the  supposed  lightning 
might  be  called  to  aid,  in  the  conjecture  that  the  effect  thereby  produced  on  the 
senses  of  the  women  was  ascribed  by  them  to  an  angel,  which,  with  reference  to 
that  lightning,  they  depicted  as  one  clothed  in  shining  garments.    But,  according 
to  the  other  Evangelists,  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone,  ex hypothesihy  the  light- 
ning, was  not  seen  by  the  women ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  went  or  looked 
into  the  grave,  the  white  forms  appeared  to  them  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  position. 
According  to  this,  it  must  have  been  something  within  the  grave  which  sug- 
gested to  them  the  idea  of  white-robed  angels.     Now  in  the  grave,  according 
to  Luke  and  John,  there  lay  the  white  linen  clothes  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  been  wrapt :  these,  which  were  recognized  simply  as  such  by  the  more 
•composed  and  courageous  men,  might,  it  is  said,  by  timid  and  excited  women, 
in  the  dark  grave  and  by  the  deceptive  morning  twilight,  be  easily  mistaken 
for  angels. ^^    But  how  should  the  women,  who  must  have  expected  to  find  in 
the  grave  a  corpse  enveloped  in  white,  be  prompted  by  the  sight  of  these 
clothes  to  a  thought  so  strange,  and  which  then  lay  so  remote  from  their  anti- 
cipations, as  that  they  might  be  an  angel  who  would  announce  to  them  the 
resurrection  of  their  deceased  master?    It  has  been   thought  in  another 
•quarter  quite  superfluous  here  to  advance  so  many  ingenious  conjectures  as  to 
what  the  angels  may  have  been,  since,  among  the  four  narratives,  two  ex- 
.pressly  tell  us  what  they  were  :  namely,  natural  men,  Mark  calling  his  angel 

"  Schuster,  in  Eichhom's  allg.  Biblioth.  9,  s.  1034  fT. :  Kuinol,  in  Matth.,  p.  779. 

*'*  Friedrich,  liber  die  Engel  in  der  Auferstehungsgeschichte.     In  Eichhorn's  allg.  Bibl.  6, 
s.  700  fT.     Kuinol,  ut  sup. 

**  Thus  a  treatise  in  Eichhom's  allg.  Bibl.  8,  s.  629  ff.,  and  in  Sq.VwmAnI^'^^jJc.i.^'^  S^S 
/.  ;  also  Bauer,  hebr.  Myth.  5,  s.  259. 
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a  young  man,  vtavia-Kov,  Luke  his  two  angels,  two  men,  aySpa^  Suo.^  Whom 
then  are  we  to  suppose  these  men  to  have  been  ?  Here  again  the  door  ts 
opened  for  the  supposition  of  secret  colleagues  of  Jesus,  who  must  have  been 
unknown  even  to  the  two  disciples  : — these  men  seen  at  the  grave  may  have 
been  the  same  who  met  him  in  the  so-called  Transfiguration,  perhaps  Essenes, 
while  being  worn  by  this  sect, — or  whatever  else  of  the  like  conjectures  the 
antiquated  pragmatism  of  a  Bahrdt  or  Venturini  has  to  offer.  Or  will  it 
rather  be  chosen  to  suppose  a  purely  accidental  meeting  ?  or,  lastly,  with 
Paulus,  to  leave  the  matter  in  an  obscurity,  from  the  midst  of  which,  so  sooo 
as  it  is  endeavoured  to  clear  it  up  by  definite  thoughts,  the  two  forms  of  the 
secret  colleagues  invariably  present  themselves  ?  A  correct  discernment  will 
here  also  rather  recognize  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  popular  conceptioo,  by 
which  the  primitive  Christian  tradition  held  it  necessary  to  glorify  die  resur- 
rection of  its  Messiah  :  a  recognition,  which  at  once  solves  in  the  most  simple 
manner  the  differences  in  the  number  and  modes  of  appearance  of  those 
celestial  beings. 2" 

Herewith,  however,  it  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed no  better  with  the  plan  of  selection  than  with  that  of  incorporation ;  hot 
must  rather  confess,  that  in  all  the  evangelical  accounts  of  these  first  tidings 
of  the  resurrection,  we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  traditional  reports.* 

« 

§  138. 

APPEARANCES   OF   THE   RISEN   JESUS    IN   GALILEE   AND     IN   JUDEA,    INCLLT)UIG 
THOSE  MENTIONED  BY  PAUL  AND  BY  APOCRYPHAL  WRITINGS. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  differences  in  the  history  of  the  resurrection 
turns  upon  the  question,  what  locality  did  Jesus  design  to  be  the  chief  theatre 
of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrection  ?  The  two  first  gospels  make  Jesus, 
before  his  death,  when  retiring  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  utter  this  promise  to 
his  disciples  :  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  (Matt 
XX vi.  32  ;  Mark  xiv.  28)  ;  the  same  assurance  is  given  to  the  women  by  the 
angels  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  with  the  addition  :  t?ure  shall  ye  see 
Aim  (Matt,  xxviii.  7  ;  Mark  xvi.  7) ;  and  in  Matthew,  besides  all  this,  Jesus  in 
his  own  person  commissions  the  women  to  say  to  the  disciples  :  that  they  go  into 
Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me  (xxviii.  10).  In  Matthew  the  journey  of  the 
disciples  into  Galilee,  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus  which  they  there  witnessed 
(the  only  one  to  the  disciples  recorded  by  this  Evangelist),  is  actually  narrated 
in  the  sequel.  Mark,  after  describing  the  amazement  into  which  the  women 
were  thrown  by  the  angelic  appearance,  breaks  off  in  the  enigmatical  manner 
already  mentioned,  and  appends  some  appearances  of  Jesus,  which, — as  the 
first  happens  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  and  therefore  necessarily  in 
Jerusalem,  and  no  change  of  place  is  mentioned  before  the  succeeding  ones, 
while  the  earlier  direction  to  go  into  Galilee  is  lost  sight  of, — must  all  be  re- 
garded as  appearances  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  John  knows  nothing  of  a 
direction  to  the  disciples  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  makes  Jesus  show  himself  to 

*•  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  829,  55,  60,  62. 

"  Fritzsche,  in  Marc  in  loc.,  Nento — quispiam  primi  temporis  Christianis  tarn  dignui 
videri  poterat,  qui  de  Messia  in  viiam  reverse  nuntium  ad  homines  perferret,  quam  angdm, 
Dei  minister,  divinorumque  consiliorum  interpres  et  adjutor.  Then  on  the  differences  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  angels,  etc.  :  Nimirum  inspercUo  Jesu  Messuz  in  vitam  rtdiini 
miracula  adjecere  alii  alia,  qua  Evangelista  religiose,  qucniadmodum  ab  suis  amcioribm 
acceferant.  Uteris  manddrunt, 

**  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  254  flf. 
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the  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  resurrection,  and  again  eight  days 
after,  in  Jerusalem ;  the  concluding  chapter,  however,  which  forms  an  appen- 
dix to  his  gospel,  describes  an  appearance  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  Luke,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee,  Jeru- 
salem with  its  environs  being  made  the  sole  theatre  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  which  this  gospel  relates ;  but  there  is  also  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
when,  on  the  evening  after  the  resurrection,  he  appears  to  the  assembled 
disciples  in  Jerusalem,  the  injunction  :  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (in  the 
Acts  i.  4,  more  definitely  expressed  by  the  negative,  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem),  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high  (xxiv.  49).  Here 
two  questions  inevitably  arise  :  ist,  how  can  Jesus  have  directed  the  disciples 
to  journey  into  Galilee,  and  yet  at  the  same^time  have  commanded  them  to  re- 
main in  Jerusalem  until  Pentecost  ?  and  2ndly,  how  could  he  refer  them  to  a 
promised  appearance  in  Galilee,  when  he  had  the  intention  of  showing  himself 
to  them  that  very  day  in  and  near  Jerusalem  ? 

The  first  contradiction  which  presents  itself  more  immediately  between 
Matthew  and  Luke,  has  by  no  one  been  more  pointedly  exhibited  than  by  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist.  If,  he  writes,  it  be  true,  as  Luke  says,  that  Jesus 
appeared  to  his  disciples  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  and 
commanded  them  to  remain  there,  and  not  to  depart  thence  until  Pentecost : 
then  is  it  false  that  he  commanded  them  within  the  same  period  to  journey 
into  Galilee,  that  he  might  appear  to  them  there,  and  vice  versi.^  The 
harmonists  indeed  affected  to  regard  this  objection  as  unimportant,  and  only 
remarked  briefly,  that  the  injunction  to  remain  in  a  city  was  not  equivalent  to 
an  arrest,  and  did  not  exclude  walks  and  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  that  Jesus  merely  forbade  the  removal  of  residence  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  going  out  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel,  before  the  given  term 
should  arrive.^  But  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  is  not  a  mere 
walk,  but  the  longest  expedition  which  the  Jew  could  make  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  country ;  as  little  was  it  an  excursion  for  the  apostles,  but  rather  a 
return  to  their  home  :  while  what  Jesus  intended  to  prohibit  to  the  disciples 
in  that  injunction  cannot  have  been  the  going  out  into  all  the  world  to  preach 
the  gospel,  since  they  would  have  no  impulse  to  do  this  before  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit ;  nor  can  it  have  been  the  removal  of  residence  from  Jerusalem, 
since  they  were  there  only  as  strangers  visiting  at  the  feast :  rather  Jesus  must 
have  meant  to  deter  them  from  that  very  journey  which  it  was  the  most  natural 
for  them  to  take,  i.e.  from  the  return  to  their  native  province  Galilee,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  feast  days.  Besides  this — ^and  even  Michaelis  confesses  him- 
self obliged  to  wonder  here — if  Luke  does  not  mean  by  that  prohibition  of 
Jesus  to  exclude  the  journey  into  Galilee,  why  is  it  that  he  alludes  to  this 
by  no  single  word  ?  and  in  like  manner,  if  Matthew  knew  that  his  direction 
to  go  into  Galilee  was  consistent  with  the  command  to  remain  in  the 
metropolis,  why  has  he  omitted  the  latter,  together  with  the  appearances  in 
Jerusalem?  This  is  certainly  a  plain  proof  that  the  accounts  of  the  two 
Evangelists  are  based  on  a  different  idea  as  to  the  theatre  on  which  the  risen 
Jesus  appeared. 

In  this  exigency  of  having  to  reconcile  two  contradictory  commands  given 
on  the  same  day,  the  comparison  with  the  Acts  presented  a  welcome  help  by 
indicating  a  distinction  of  the  times.  Here,  namely,  the  command  of  Jesus 
that  the  disciples  should  not  leave  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  his  last  appearance, 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection,  and  immediately  before  the  ascension  :•  at 

^  In  Lessing's  Beitragen,  ut  sup.  s.  485. 

'  Michaelis,  s.  259  f.  ;  Kuinol,  in  Luc,  p.  743. 
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the  close  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  it  is  likewise  in  the  last  interview,  terminating 
in  the  ascension,  that  the  above  command  is  given.  Now  though  from  the 
summary  representation  of  the  gospel  taken  by  itself,  it  must  be  believed  that 
all  occurred  on  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection :  we  nevertheless  sec,  it  is 
said,  from  the  history  of  the  Acts  by  the  same  author,  that  between  v.  43  and 
44  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  gospel  we  must  interpose  the  forty  days  from  the 
resurrection  to  the  ascension.  Herewith,  then,  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  these  two  commands  vanishes  :  for  one  who  in  the  first  instance  in- 
deed enjoins  a  journey  into  Galilee,  may  very  well  forty  days  later,  after  this 
journey  has  been  made,  and  the  parties  are  once  more  in  the  metropolis, 
now  forbid  any  further  removal  from  thence.^  But  as  the  dread  of  admitting 
a  contradiction  between  different  New  Testament  authors  is  no  ground  for 
departing  from  the  natural  interpretation  of  their  expressions :  so  neither  can 
this  be  justified  by  the  apprehension  that  the  same  author  may  in  different 
writings  contradict  himself;  since  if  the  one  were  written  somewhat  later  than 
the  other,  the  author  may  in  the  interim  have  been  on  many  points  otherwise 
informed,  than  when  he  composed  his  first  work.  That  this  was  actually  the 
case  with  Luke  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  follow^  tis 
resurrection,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  convinced  when  we  come  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  ascension  :  and  this  conclusion  removes  all  ground  for  interposing 
nearly  five  weeks  between  the  c^aycv,  v.  43,  and  elirc  8^  v.  44,  in  defiance  d 
their  obviously  immediate  connexion  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  does  awtj 
with  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  opposite  commands  of  Jesus  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  by  a  distinction  of  times. 

Meanwhile,  even  admitting  that  this  contradiction  might  be  in  some  way 
or  other  removed,  still,  even  without  that  express  command  which  Luke  men- 
tions, the  mere  facts  as  narrated  by  him  and  his  predecessor  and  successor, 
remain  irreconcilable  with  the  injunction  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  disciples 
in  Matthew.  For,  asks  the  Fragmentist,  if  the  disciples  collectively  twice  saw 
him,  spoke  with  him,  touched  him,  and  ate  with  him,  in  Jerusalem  ;  how  can 
it  be  that  they  must  have  had  to  take  the  long  journey  into  Galilee  in  order 
to  see  him  ?  *  The  harmonists,  it  is  true,  boldly  reply :  when  Jesus  causes 
his  disciples  to  be  told  that  they  will  see  him  in  Galilee,  it  is  by  no  means 
said  that  they  will  see  him  nowhere  else,  still  less  that  they  will  not  see  him  in 
Jerusalem.*  But,  the  Fragmentist  might  rejoin,  after  his  manner  :  as  little  as 
one  who  says  to  me,  go  to  Rome,  there  you  shall  see  the  Pope,  can  mean 
that  the  Pope  will  indeed  first  come  through  my  present  place  of  residence, 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  me  here,  but  afterwards  I  must  yet  go  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  see  him  again  there :  so  little  would  the  angel  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  if  he 
had  had  any  anticipation  of  the  appearance  in  Jerusalem  on  the  very  same 
day,  have  said  to  the  disciples :  go  into  Galilee,  there  will  Jesus  show  himself 
to  you ;  but  rather :  be  comforted,  you  shall  yet  see  him  here  in  Jerusalem 
before  evening.  Wherefore  the  reference  to  the  more  remote  event,  when  there 
was  one  of  the  same  kind  close  at  hand?  wherefore  an  appointment  by  means  of 
the  women,  for  the  disciples  to  meet  Jesus  in  Galilee,  if  the  latter  foresaw  that 
he  should  on  the  same  day  personally  speak  with  the  disciples  ?  With  reason 
does  the  latest  criticism  insist  on  what  Lessing  had  previously  urged ;  •  namely, 
that  no  rational  person  would  make  an  appointment  with  his  friends  through 
a  third  party  for  a  joyful  reunion  at  a  distant  place,  if  he  were  certain  of  secmg 

'  Schleiermacher,  liber  den  Lukas,  s.  299  f.  ;  Paulus,  s.  910. 
■*  Ut  sup.  s.  486. 

*  (iriesbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Hermeneutik  des  N.  T.,  mit  Anwendung  auf  die  Leidecs 
iind  AuferstehungsgeschicYvle  Qvns\.\,\v«^Msg£^t.\a^mvQa.  Steiner,  s.  314. 
«  Duplik,  Werke,  6 IWL.  s.  l^z. 
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them  repeatedly  on  the  same  day  in  their  present  locality.^  If  thus  the  angel 
and  Jesus  himself,  when  they  in  the  morning  by  means  of  the  women  directed 
the  disciples  to  go  into  Galilee,  cannot  yet  have  known  that  he  would  show  him- 
self to  them  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  and  near  Jerusalem :  he  must 
in  the  morning  have  still  held  the  intention  of  going  immediately  into  Galilee, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  day  have  embraced  another  purpose.  According  to 
Paulus,^  an  indication  of  such  an  original  intention  is  found  in  Luke,  in  the 
travelling  of  Jesus  towards  Emmaus,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  Galilee ; 
while  the  reason  for  the  alteration  of  plan  is  supposed  by  the  same  expositor, 
with  whom  in  this  instance  Olshausen  agrees,*  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the 
disciples,  as  more  particularly  manifested  to  Jesus  on  occasion  of  the  journey 
to  Emmaus.  How  so  erroneous  a  calculation  on  the  part  of  Jesus  can  con- 
sist with  the  orthodox  view  of  his  person,  is  Olshausen's  care ;  but  even 
regarding  him  in  a  purely  human  character,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason 
for  such  a  change  of  mind.  Especially  after  Jesus  had  been  recognised  by 
the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  he  might  be  certain  that  the  testimony  of 
the  men  would  so  accredit  the  assertion  of  the  women,  as  to  lead  the  dis- 
ciples with  at  least  a  ghmmering  ray  of  faith  and  hope  into  Galilee.  But  in 
general,  if  a  change  of  mind  and  a  diversity  of  plan  in  Jesus  before  and  after 
that  change,  really  existed :  why  does  no  one  Evangelist  take  any  notice  of 
such  a  retractation  ?  Why  does  Luke  speak  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
original  plan ;  Matthew,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  a  subsequent  alteration ; 
John,  as  if  the  principal  theatre  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  had 
been  Jerusalem,  and  he  had  only  by  way  of  supplement  at  length  showed 
himself  in  Galilee  ?  Lastly,  why  does  Mark  speak  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
that,  having  gathered  the  original  direction  to  go  into  Galilee  from  Matthew, 
and  the  succeeding  appearances  in  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  from  Luke  or 
elsewhere,  he  was  unable,  nor  did  he  even  make  the  attempt,  in  any  way  to 
reconcile  them  ;  but  placed  them  together  as  he  found  them,  rough  hewn  and 
contradictory. 

According  to  this  we  must  agree  with  the  latest  criticism  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  in  acknowledging  the  contradiction  between  it  and  the  rest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  locality  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  :  but,  it 
must  be  asked,  can  we  also  approve  the  verdict  of  this  criticism  when  it  at 
once  renounces  the  representation  of  the  first  gospel  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists.^^  If,  setting  aside  all  presuppositions  as  to  the  apostolic 
origin  of  this  or  that  gospel,  we  put  the  question  :  which  of  the  two  divergent 
accounts  is  the  best  adapted  to  be  regarded  as  a  traditional  modification  and 
development  of  the  other?  we  can  here  refer,  not  merely  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  accounts,  but  also  to  a  single  point  at  which  the  two  touch  each 
other  in  a  characteristic  manner.  This  is  the  address  of  the  angel  to  the 
women,  in  which  according  to  all  the  synoptists  Galilee  is  mentioned,  but  in 
a  different  way.  In  Matthew  the  angel,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  says  of 
Jesus:  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee^ — A?,  I  have  told  you  (xxviii.  7),  Trpoayci 
vftas  CIS  rr^v  VaXiXaLo,v — i8ou  tlirov  vfilv.  In  Mark  he  says  the  same,  except 
that  instead  of  the  latter  addition,  by  which  in  Matthew  the  angel  seeks  to 
impress  his  own  words  on  the  women,  he  has  the  expression  :  as  he  said  unto 
you^  KoBuiq  elircv  vfuv,  with  which  he  refers  to  the  earlier  prediction  of  Jesus 
concerning  this  circumstance.  If  we  first  compare  these  two  representations: 
the  confirmatory  /  have  told  you,  ttnov  vfuv,  might  easily  appear  superfluous 

'  Schneckenburger,  iiber  den  Urspr.  des  ersten  kanon.  Evang.,  s.  17  f. 

•  Exeg.  Handb.  3,  b.  s.  835. 

*  Bibl.  Comm.  2,  s.  524. 

^^  This  is  done  by  Schuls,  iiber  das  Abendm.  %,  321  *,  Sc\vii«(^«x\])>a)t^T^>ax  ^^^^^ 
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and  nugatory ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  reference  to  the  earlier  predic- 
tion of  Jesus  by  he  said^  cl^rev,  might  seem  more  appropriate,  and  on  this 
the  conjecture  might  be  founded  that  perhaps  Mark  has  here  the  correct  and 
original  phrase,  Matthew  a  variation  not  unaccompanied  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing.^^ But  if  we  include  the  account  of  Luke  in  the  comparison,  we  find  here, 
as  in  Mark,  the  words  :  remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in 
Galilee^  larqaBifr^^  w?  ^XoXiycrcv  v/uv  cri  tsv  cv  rg  PaXtAaiigi,  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  prediction  of  Jesus,  not  however  referring  to  Galilee,  but  delivered  in 
Galilee.  Here  the  question  occurs :  is  it  more  probable  that  Galilee,  from 
being  the  designation  of  the  locality  in  which  the  prophecy  of  the  resurrection 
was  uttered,  should  at  a  later  period  be  erroneously  converted  into  a  desig- 
nation of  the  locality  where  the  risen  one  would  appear ;  or  the  contrary  ?  In 
order  to  decide  this,  we  must  ascertain  in  which  of  the  two  positions  the  men- 
tion of  Galilee  is  the  more  intrinsically  suited  to  the  context.  Now  that  on 
the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  it  was  an  important  point  whether  and 
where  the  risen  Jesus  was  to  be  seen,  is  self-evident ;  it  was  of  less  moment, 
in  referring  to  an  earlier  prediction,  to  specify  where  this  prediction  was 
uttered.  Hence  from  this  comparison  of  the  passages  it  might  already  be 
held  more  probable  that  it  was  originally  said,  the  angels  directed  the  di^ 
ciples  to  go  into  Galilee,  there  to  see  the  risen  one  (Matt.) ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  narratives  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Judea  had  gradually  sup- 
planted those  in  Galilee,  a  different  turn  was  given  to  the  mention  of  Galilee 
in  the  address  of  the  angel,  so  as  to  make  it  imply  that  already  in  Galilee 
Jesus  had  predicted  his  resurrection  (Luke) ;  whereupon  Mark  ap|:>ears  to 
have  taken  a  middle  course,  since  he  with  Luke  refers  the  cTttov  (changed  into 
cTttcv)  to  Jesus,  but  with  Matthew  retains  Galilee  as  the  theatre,  not  of  the 
earlier  prediction  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  coming  appearance. 

If  we  next  take  into  consideration  the  general  character  of  the  two  nar- 
ratives and  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  exist  the  same  objections  to  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  appeared  several  times  to  his 
disciples  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  this  fact  was 
lost,  and  the  same  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opposite  supposition,  as  we 
have  respectively  applied  to  the  analogous  alternatives  in  relation  to  the 
various  journeys  to  the  feasts  and  Judaean  residences  of  Jesus.**  That  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  should  undesignedly,  that  is,  by 
a  total  obliteration  of  them  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  in  Galilee,  where  according  to  this  presupposition  the  tradition  of 
Matthew  was  formed,  is  difficult  to  conceive,  both  from  the  pre-eminent  im- 
portance of  these  appearances,  which,  as  for  example  those  before  the  assem- 
bled eleven  and  before  Thomas,  involved  the  surest  attestations  of  the  reality 
of  his  resurrection,  and  also  from  the  organizing  influence  of  the  community 
in  Jerusalem  ;  while  that  the  Judaean  appearances  of  Jesus  were  indeed  known 
in  Galilee,  but  intentionally  suppressed  by  the  author  of  the  first  gospel,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  honour  for  his  province  alone,  would  presuppose  an 
exclusivism,  an  opposition  of  the  Galilean  Christians  to  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  historical  trace.  The  other  contrary 
possibility,  that  perhaps  originally  only  Galilean  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  were  known,  but  that  tradition  gradually  added  appearances  in  Judea 
and  Jerusalem,  and  that  at  length  these  completely  supplanted  the  former, 
may  on  many  grounds  be  heightened  into  a  probability.     First,  as  respects 

"  On  which  account  Michaelis,  s.  118  f.,  is  of  opinion  that  rfirei'  was  the  origiiial  reading 
in  Matthew  also.    Comp.  "Welsse,  die  Evang.  Gesch.  2,  s.  347  f. 
"  Vol.  I.  §  57. 
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the  time,  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  were  the  more  striking,  the 
more  immediately  his  appearances  followed  on  his  burial  and  resurrection  :  if 
however  he  first  appeared  in  Galilee,  such  an  immediate  sequence  of  the 
events  could  not  exist ;  further,  it  was  a  natural  idea  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  attested  by  appearances  in  the  place  where  he  died  } 
lastly,  the  objection  that  Jesus  after  his  pretended  resurrection  only  appeared 
to  his  own  friends,  and  in  a  corner  of  Galilee,  was  in  some  degree  repelled 
when  it  could  be  alleged  that  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  as  one  arisen  from 
the  dead  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  his  furious  enemies,  though 
indeed  he  was  neither  to  be  taken  nor  seen  by  them.  But  when  once  several 
appearances  of  Jesus  were  laid  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  the  appearances  in 
Galilee  lost  their  importance,  and  might  thenceforth  either  be  appended  in  a 
subordinate  position,  as  in  the  fourth  gospel,  or  even  be  entirely  overlooked, 
as  in  the  third.  This  result,  drawn  from  the  possible  mode  of  legendary  for- 
mation, not  being  opposed,  as  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  theatre  of  the 
ministry  of  the  living  Jesus,  by  a  contrary  one  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
and  designs  of  Jesus  :  we  may,  in  contradiction  to  the  criticism  of  the  day. 
decide  in  favour  of  the  first  gospel,  whose  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  Jesus  recommends  itself  as  the  more  simple  and  free  from  difficulty.^* 

As  regards  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  taken  singly,  the  first  gospel 
has  two  :  one  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  to  the  women  (xxviii.  9  f ), 
and  one,  the  time  of  which  is  undetermined,  before  the  disciples  in  Galilee 
(xxviii.  16  f.).  Mark,  in  what  is  indeed  a  merely  summary  statement,  enume- 
rates three  :  the  first,  to  Mary  Magdalene  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
(xvi.  9  f.);  a  second,  to  two  disciples  going  into  the  country  (xvi.  12) ;  and  a 
third,  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  doubtless  in  Jerusalem  (xvi.  14). 
Luke  narrates  only  two  appearances:  that  before  the  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  (xxiv.  13  fT.),  and  the  last,  before  the 
eleven  and  other  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  xxiv.  36  fF.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  according  to  the  Acts  i.  4  ff.  forty  days  later  ;  but 
when  the  travellers  to  Emmaus,  on  rejoining  the  apostles,  are  greeted  by  them, 
before  Jesus  has  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  the  information :  M^ 
Lord  is  risen  indeed^  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon  (xxiv.  34) :  here  a  third  ap- 
pearance is  presupposed,  which  was  granted  to  Peter  alone.  John  has  four 
such  appearances :  the  first,  to  Mary  Magdelene  at  the  grave  (xx.  14  flF.) ;  the 
second  to  the  disciples  when  the  doors  were  shut  (xx.  19  If.) ;  the  thinl,  like- 
wise in  Jerusalem,  eight  days  later,  when  Thomas  was  convinced  (xx.  26  ff.) ; 
the  fourth,  of  which  the  time  is  unspecified,  at  the  Galilean  sea  (xxi.).  But  here 
we  have  also  to  take  into  consideration  a  statement  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
I  Cor.  XV.  5  fT.,  if  we  deduct  the  appearance  of  Christ  granted  to  himself, 
enumerates  five  appearances  after  the  resurrection,  without  however  giving 
any  precise  description  of  them :  one  to  Cephas ;  one  to  the  twelve  ;  one 
before  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  one  to  James  ;  and  lastly, 
one  before  all  the  apostles. 

Now  how  shall  we  make  an  orderly  arrangement  of  these  various  appear- 
ances ?  The  right  of  priority  is,  in  John,  and  still  more  expressly  in  Mark, 
claimed  for  that  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  second  must  have  been  the  meet- 
ing of  Jesus  with  the  women  returning  from  the  grave,  in  Matthew  ;  but  as 
Mary  Magdalene  was  likewise  among  these,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
she  had  previously  seen  Jesus,  these  two  appearances  cannot  be  regarded  as 

*'  The  opinion  that  the  true  locality  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  before  the 
disciples  was  Galilee,  is  concurred  in  by  Weisse,  2,  s.  358  AT.  ;  but  in  accordance  witK  V\\s» 
fundamental  supposition  concerning  the  synoptical  gospels,  ht  \giNt&  >>Ckfc  y^^^^wnka.  \»  '^'^ 
narrative  of  Mark  before  that  of  Matthew. 
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distinct,  but  rather  as  one  under  two  different  garbs.     Paul,  who  in  the  above 
named  passage  speaks  as  if  he  meant  to  enumerate  all  the  appearances  of  the 
resuscitated  Christ,  of  which  he  knew,  omits  the  one  in  question  ;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  in  explanation  of  this,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  adduce  the 
testimony  of  women.     As  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  his  Christo- 
phanies,  to  judge  from  the  succession  of  clTa  and  Itrura  and  the  conclusion 
with  €<rxaTov,  appears  to  be  the  order  of  time  :  **  according  to  him  the  appear 
ance  before  Cephas  was  the  first  that  happened  before  a  man.     TTiis  would 
agree  well  with  the  representation  of  Luke,  in  which  the  joumeyers  to  Em- 
maus,  on  rejoining  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  are  met  by  them  with  the 
information  that  Jesus  is  really  arisen  and  has  appeared  to  Simon,  which 
might  possibly  be  the  case  before  his  interview  with  those  two  disciples.    As 
the  next  appearance,  however,  according  to  Luke,  we  must  number  that  last 
named,  which  Paul  would  not  mention,  perhaps  because  he  chose  to  adduce 
♦  nly  those  which  were  seen  by  apostles,  and  from  among  the  rest  only  those 
which  happened  before  great  masses  of  witnesses,  or  more  probably,  because 
it  was  unknown  to  him.     Mark  xvi.  12  f  evidently  refers  to  the  same  appear- 
ance ;  the  contradiction,  that  while  in   Luke  the  assembled  disciples  meet 
those  coming  from  Emmaus  with  the  believing  exclamation  :  f/u  Lord  is  risejL, 
etc,  in  Mark  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  remained  incredulous  even  to  the 
account  of  those  two  witnesses,  probably  proceeds  from  nothing  more  than 
an  exaggeration  of  Mark,  who  will  not  lose  his  hold  of  the  contrast  between 
the  most  convincing  appearances  of  Jesus  and  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
disciples.     The  appearance  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  is  in  Luke  immediately 
followed  by  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  eltven  and  others.     This  is  generally 
held  to  be  identical  with  the  appearance  before  the  twelve  mentioned  by  Paul, 
and  with  that  which  John  narrates  when  Jesus  on  the  evening*  after  the 
resurrection  entered  .while  the  doors  were  closed  among  the  disciples,  out  of 
whose  number,  /however,  Thomas  was  wanting.     It  is  not  fair  to  urge  in 
opposition  to  this  identification  the  eleven  of  Luke,  as  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  John  that  only  ten  apostles  were  present,  any  more  than  the 
twelve  of  Paul,  from  which  number  Judas  at  least  must  be  deducted  ;  more- 
over the  similar  manner  in  which  the  two  Evangelists  describe  the  entrance 
of  Jesus  by  co-tt;  Iv  fi€a'ui  avrC^v  and  tamj  eU  to  fiiaov,  and  the  greeting  cited 
in  both   instances  :  cipiyi/iy  v/xiv,  appear  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  two 
appearances  ;  nevertheless,  if  we  consider  that  the  handling  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  in  John  first  happens  eight  days  later,  and  the  eating  of  the 
broiled  fish,  which  John  assigns  to  the  still  later  appearance  in  Galilee,  are 
connected  by  Luke  with  -that  scene  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion :  it  is  evident  that  either  the   third   Evangelist  has  here   compressed 
several  incidents  into  one,  or  the  fourth  has  divided  one  into  several — which- 
ever alternative  may  be  chosen.     This  appearance  before  the  apostles  in 
Jerusalem   however,  as   has  been  above   remarked,   according  to   Matthew 
could  not  have  happened,  since  this  Evangelist  makes  the  elez'en  journey  to 
Galilee  in  order  to  see  Jesus.     Mark,  and  Luke  in  his  gospel,  annex  the  as- 
cension to  this  appearance,  and  thus  exclude  all  subsequent  ones.     As  the 
next  appearance,  the  apostle  Paul   has  that  before  five  hundred  brethren, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  one  which  Matthew  places 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  :  **  but  at  this  only  the  eleven  are  stated  to  have 
been  present,  and  moreover  the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the  occasion,  consist- 
ing principally  of  ofificial  instructions,  appears  more  suited  to  this  narrow 
circle.     Paul  next  adduces  an  appearance  to  James,  of  which  there  is  also  an 

**  Vid  B\\\toVVs  Comm«v\ax,  Ssv\oc. 
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apocryphal  account,  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Jerome,  according  to  which 
however  it  must  have  been  the  first  of  all.*^  Here  there  would  be  space  for 
that  appearance  in  which,  according  to  the  fourth  gospel  eight  days  after  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  Thomas  was  convinced ;  wherewith  Paul  would  closely 
agree,  if  his  expression,  to  all  the  apostles^  toI?  AitootoAoi?  voxtw  (v.  7),  which 
he  uses  in  relation  to  this  appearance,  were  really  to  be  understood  of  a  full 
assembly  of  the  eleven  in  distinction  from  the  earlier  one,  when  Thomas  was 
not  present :  which  however,  as  Paul,  according  to  the  above  presupposition, 
had  described  this  also  as  an  appearance  before  the  twelve^  is  in>possible ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  apostle  intends  as  well  by  the  ScoScko,  twelve^  as  by  o\ 
aTTocTToXoi  iravT€5,  all  the  apostles^  the  collective  body  of  apostles  (whose 
proper  number  was  then  indeed  incomplete  by  one  man),  in  oppositioi*  to 
the  individuals  (Cephas  and  James)  of  whom  in  each  case  he  had  just  before 
spoken,  as  having  witnessed  a  Christophany.  If  however  we  were  neverthe- 
less to  regard  the  fifth  appearance  of  Jesus  according  to  Paul  as  identical 
with  the  third  in  John  :  it  would  only  be  the  more  clearly  evident  that  the 
fourth  of  Paul,  before  the  ^s^  hundred  brethren,  cannot  have  been  the  one 
in  Galilee  recorded  by  Matthew.  For  as,  in  John,  the  third  took  place  in 
Jerusalem,  the  fourth  in  Galilee :  Jesus  and  the  apostles  must  in  that  case 
have  gone  into  Galilee  after  the  first  appearances  in  Jerusalem,  and  have  met 
on  the  mountain ;  then  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  where  Jesus  showed  him- 
self to  Thomas ;  then  again  have  proceeded  into  Galilee  where  the  appear- 
ance by  the  sea  occurred ;  and  lastly,  have  once  more  returned  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  ascension.  In  order  to  avoid  this  useless  journeying  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  combine  those  two  appearances,  CHshausen 
lays  the  appearance  before  Thomas  in  Galilee :  an  inadmissible  violence, 
since  not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  a  change  of  place  between  this  and  the 
foregoing,  which  is  by  implication  represented  as  happening  in  Jerusalem, 
but  the  place  of  assembly  is  in  both  instances  described  in  the  same  manner ; 
nay  the  addition,  the  doors  being  shut,  will  not  allow  the  supposition  of  any 
other  locality  than  Jerusalem,  because  in  Galilee,  where  there  was  less  excite- 
ment against  Jesus  from  the  enmity  of  the  priesthood,  there  cannot  be  su|> 
posed  to  have  been  the  same  reason  for  that  precaution,  in  the  fear  of  the 
lews.  Thus,  first  where  the  Judean  appearances  close  with  that  happening 
eight  days  after  the  resurrection,  we  should  obtain  room  to  insert  the  Galilean 
appearances  of  Matthew  and  John.  But  these  have  the  peculiar  position, 
that  each  claims  to  be  the  first,  and  that  of  Matthew  at  the  same  time  the 
last.^^  By  the  tenor  of  his  whole  narrative,  and  expressly  by  adding,  after 
the  statement  that  the  discioles  went  to  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  the  words  : 
where  Jesus  had  appointed  them,  ou  erdiaTo  avrot?  6  *I.,  Matthew  marks  this 
appearance  as  the  one  to  which  Jesus  had  referred  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  first  by  the  angel,  and  then  in  his  own  person  j  but  no  one  con- 
certs a  second  meeting  in  a  particular  place,  leaving  the  first  undetermined : 
consequently,  as  an  unforeseen  earlier  meeting  is  incompatible  with  the  evan- 

*•  Hieron.  de  viris  illustr.  ii.  :  Evangelium  quaqtu,  quod  appellatur  secundum  Hehraos, — 
post  resurrectionem  Salvatoris  refert :  Dominus  auteni,  postquam  dedisstt  sindomm  servo 
sacerdotis  (apparently  in  relation  to  the  watch  at  the  grave,  which  is  here  represented  as  a 
sacerdotal  instead  of  a  Roman  guard  ;  vid.  Credner,  BeitrisLge  zur  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  s.  406 
f. ),  ivit  ad  Jacobum  et  apparuit  eL  Juraverat  enim  Jacobus,  se  non  comesturum  panem  ab 
ilia  hora,  qua  HbercU  ccdiceni  Domini,  dome  videret  eum  resurgentum  a  dormientibus  (on  the 
inconceivableness  of  such  a  vow,  despairing  as  the  disciples  were,  comp.  Michaelis,  s.  122). 
Jiursusque  post  paululum :  Afferte,  ait  Dominus,  mensam  et  panent,  Statimque  additur : 
'Julit  panem  et  benedixit  ac  /regit,  et  dedit  Jacobo  justo  et  dixit  ei :  f rater  mi,  comedt  ^ntm 
tuum,  quia  resurrexit  Jilius  hominis  a  dormientibus* 

^'  Lessing,  Duplik,  s.  449  flf. 
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gelical  idea  of  Jesus, ^^  that  meeting,  since  it  was  the  concerted  one,  was  also 
the  first  in  Galilee.     If  thus  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  in  John, 
cannot  possibly  be  placed  before  that  on  the  mountain  in  Matthew  :  so  the 
latter  will  just  as  little  suffer  the  other  to  follow  it,  since  it  is  a  formal  leave- 
taking  of  Jesus  from  his  disciples.     Moreover,  it  would  be  more  than  ever 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  appearance  in  John  could  be  made  out,  in 
accordance  with  the  Evangelist's  own  statement,  to  be  the  third  ^oFcpdNns  of 
the  risen  Christ  before  his  disciples  (xxi.  14),  if  that  of  the  first  gospel  must 
also  be  supposed  to  precede  it     Meanwhile,  even  allowing  the  priority  to  the 
former,  this  numerical  notice  of  John  remains  sufficiently  perplexing.     We 
might,  it  is  true,  deduct  the  appearances  before  the  women,  because,  though 
John  himself  narrates  that  to  Mary  Magdalene,  he  does  not  take  it  into  his 
account ;  but  if  we  number  that  to  Cephas  as  the  first,  and  that  on  the  way  to 
Emraaus  as  the  second :  then  this  Galilean  appearance,  as  the  third,  would 
fall  between  the  above  and  that  before  the  eleven  on  the  evening  of  the 
resurrection,  which  would  presuppose  a  rapidity  of  locomotion  totally  im- 
possible ;  nay,  if  that  appearance  before  the  assembled  eleven  is  the  same 
with  the  one  at  which,  according  to  John,  Thomas  was  absent,  the  thirti 
appearance  of  John  would  fall  before  his  first.     Perhaps,  however,  when  we 
consider  the  expression  :  showed  himself  to  his  disciples^  €if>ayepu>$rf  rots  fioBrf- 
raU  avTov,  we  ought  to  understand  that  John  only  numbers  such  appearances 
as  happened  before  several  disciples  at  once,  so  that  those  before  Peter  and 
James  should  be  deducted.     In  that  case,  we  must  number  as  the  first,  the 
appearance  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  ;  as  the  second,  that  before 
the  assembled  eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  :  and   thus  in  the 
eight  days  between  this  and  the  one  before  Thomas,  the  journey  into  Galilee 
would  fall  somewhat  more  conveniently,— but  also  the  third  app>earance  of 
John  would  fall  before  his  second.     Perhaps,  then,  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  held  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  met  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  loo 
small  a  number,  to  entitle  this  Christophany  to  rank  as  a  4>av€pov<rB<u  rots 
fiaOrjraU.     On  this  supposition  the  entrance  of  Jesus  among   the  assembled 
disciples  in  the  evening  would  be  the  first  appearance ;  hereupon  the  five 
hundred  brethren  to  whom  Jesus  showed  himself  at  once  would  surely  b* 
numerous  enough    to   be  taken  into  the  reckoning:   so  that  the  Galilean 
appearance  of  John,  that  is,  his  third,  must  be  inserted  after  this,  but  then  it 
would  still  fall  before  that  to  Thomas  and  a/I  the  apostles^  which  John  enu- 
merates as  the  second.     Perhaps,  however,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  before 
the  five  hundred  is  to  be  placed  later,  so  that  after  that  entrance  of  Jesus 
among  the  assembled  disciples  would  first  follow  the  scene   with   Thomas, 
after  this  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  only  then  the  sight  of 
Jesus  granted  to  the  ^^^^  hundred.     But  if  the  appearance  before  Thomas  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  same  with  the  fifth  in  Paul's  enumeration,  this  ajjostle 
must  have  reversed  the  order  of  his  two  last  appearances,  a  transp>osition  for 
which  there  was  no  reason  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  more  natural 
to  place  last  the  appearance  before  the  five  hundred  brethren,  as  the  iuo>t 
important.     Thus  nothing  remains  but  to  say :  John  understood  under  the 
word  fjiaOrjTais  merely  a  greater  or  a  smaller  assembly  of  the  apostles ;  but 
among  the  five  hundred  there  was  no  apostle ;  hence  he  omitted  these  also, 
and  thus  correctly  numbered  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  as  the 
third  :  if  indeed  this  could  have  happened  before  the  one  on  the  mountain  in 
Galilee,  which,  we  have  seen,  to  be  inconceivable.     The  above  expedients 
resorted  to  by  way  of  accommodation  are  in  part  ridiculous  enough :  but  Kern 
has  lately  surpassed  them  all  by  a  suggestion  which  he  advances  with  great 
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confidence,  namely,  that  John  here  intends  to  number,  not  the  appearances, 
but  the  da>  s  on  which  appearances  took  place,  so  that  rovro  ^§7  rpirov  €<^aK- 
cpcS^')/  6  *I.  Toi%  fiaOrjTou^f  Ms  t's  HOW  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shoived  himself 
to  the  disciples,  means :  now  had  Jesus  already  appeared  to  his  disciples  on 
three  separate  days :  namely,  four  times  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ;  then 
once  eight  days  after ;  and  now  again  some  days  later.*®  Renouncing  such 
expedients,  nothing  reipains  but  to  acknowledge  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
numbers  only  those  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  which  he  had  him- 
self narrated ;  and  the  reason  of  this  can  scarcely  have  been  that  the  rest, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  appeared  to  him  less  important,  but  rather  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  them.*^  And  again,  Matthew  with  his  last  Galilean  appear- 
ance, can  have  known  nothing  of  the  two  in  Jerusalem  recorded  by  John ; 
for  if  in  the  first  of  these  ten  apostles  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  second  Thomas  also  :  it  could  not  have 
been  that  at  that  later  appearance  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  some  of  the 
eleven  (for  only  these  are  represented  by  Matthew  as  going  thither)  still 
doubted  {ol  hi  e8i<rra<rav,  V.  17).  Lastly,  if  Jesus  here  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  final  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  teaching  arid  baptizing,  and 
gave  them  the  promise  to  be  with  them  until  the  end  of  the  existing  age, 
which  is  manifestly  the  tone  of  one  who  is  taking  leave :  he  cannot  subse- 
quently, as  is  narrated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Acts,  have  communicated  to 
them  his  last  commands  and  taken  leave  of  them  at  Jerusalem.  According 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  this  farewell  departure  on  the  con- 
trary occurs  much  earlier  than  can  be  supposed  in  accordance  with  Matthew ; 
and  in  the  close  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  parting 
from  his  disciples  in  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  of  his  resurrection,  partly  the 
same  words  are  put  into  his  mouth  as,  according  to  Matthew,  are  spoken  in 
Galilee,  and  in  any  case  later  than  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  The  fact, 
that  the  two  books  of  the  same  author,  Luke,  diverge  so  widely  from  each 
other  in  relation  to  the  time  during  which  Jesus  appeared  to  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection,  that  one  determines  this  time  to  have  been  a  single 
day,  the  other,  forty  days,  cannot  be  taken  into  more  particular  consideration 
until  we  have  reached  a  farther  point  of  our  inquiry. 

Thus  the  various  evangelical  writers  only  agree  as  to  a  few  of  the  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  ;  the  designation  of  the  locality  in  one 
excludes  the  appearances  narrated  by  the  rest ;  the  determination  of  time  in 
another  leaves  no  space  for  the  narratives  of  his  fellow  Evangelists ;  the 
enumeration  of  a  third  is  given  without  any  regard  to  the  events  reported  by 
his  predecessors ;  lastly,  among  several  appearances  recounted  by  various 
narrators,  each  claims  to  be  the  last,  and  yet  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
others.  Hence  nothing  but  wilful  blindness  can  prevent  the  perception  that 
no  one  of  the  narrators  knew  and  presupposed  what  another  records ;  that 
each  again  had  heard  a  different  account  of  the  matter ;  and  that  consequently 
at  an  early  period,  there  were  current  only  uncertain  and  very  varied  reports 
concerning  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus.** 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  shake  the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  which,  (it  being  undoubtedly  genuine,)  was  written  about  the 
year  59  after  Christ,  consequently  not  30  years  after  his  resurrection.  On 
this  authority  we  must  believe  that  many  members  of  the  primitive  church 

^*  Hauptthatsachen,  ut  sup.  s.  47. 

•®  Comp.  De  Weite,  cxcg.  Handb.  i,  3,  s.  205,  210 ;  Weisse,  die  evang.  Gesch.  2,  s. 
409. 

•*  Comp.  Kaiser,  bid!.  Theol.  i,  s.  254  ff. ;  De  Wette  ut  sap.  ;  Aootcao^^  !?^\\3cj>5A»»%x  "J-* 
I,  Kap.  I ;  Weisse,  die  Evang.  Gesch.,  2,  7  tes  Bvl^. 
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who  were  yet  living  at  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  especially  the 
apostles,  were  convinced  that  they  had  witnessed  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ.  Whether  this  involves  the  admission  that  some  objective  reality  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  these  appearances,  will  hereafter  become  the  subject  of 
inquiry ;  concerning  the  present  point,  the  divergencies  of  the  Evangdists, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  locality,  the  passage  of  Paul  offers  nothing  deci- 
sive, since  he  has  given  no  particular  description  of  any  of  those  appearances. 

§  139- 

QUALITY  OF  THE   BODY  AND  LIFE  OF  JESUS   AFTER   THE   RESURRECTION. 

But  how  are  we  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  continuation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  after  the  resurrection,  and  especially  the  nature  of  his  body  in  this 
period  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  once  more  cast  a  glance 
over  the  separate  narratives  of  his  appearances  when  risen. 

According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  meets 
(aTnyvnyo-cy)  the  women  as  they  are  hastening  back  from  the  grave ;  they  re- 
cognize him,  embrace  his  feet  in  sign  of  veneration,  and  he  speaks  to  them. 
At  the  second  interview  on  the  Galilean  mountain  the  disciples  see  him 
{i86vT€s)j  but  some  still  doubt,  and  here  also  Jesus  speaks  to  them.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  and  went,  we  have  here  no  precise  infonnatioa 

In  Luke,  Jesus  joins  the  two  disciples  who  are  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Emmaus  ( cyytb-a?  aweTropevero  avroh)  ;  they 
do  not  recognize  him  on  the  way,  a  circumstance  which  Luke  attributes  to  a 
subjective  hindrance  produced  in  them  by  a  higher  influence  (01  o<l>$aXfjudi 
airruiv  iKparovvroj  tov  firj  hrLyviivcu  avrbv),  and  only  Mark,  who  compresses  this 
event  into  few  words,  to  an  objective  alteration  of  his  form  (cv  irepi^L  H^p^)- 
On  the  way  Jesus  converses  with  the  two  disciples,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
village  complies  with  their  invitation  to  accompany  them  to  their  lodging,  sits 
down  to  table  with  them,  and  proceeds  according  to  his  wont  to  break  and  dis- 
tribute bread.  In  this  moment  the  miraculous  spell  is  withdrawn  from  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples,  and  they  know  him  :  ^  but  in  the  same  moment  he  becomes  in- 
visible to  them  (a<^aKT05  cycVero  air  avrOiv),  Just  as  suddenly  as  he  here 
vanished,  he  appears  to  have  shown  himself  immediately  after  in  the  assembly 
of  the  disciples,  when  it  is  said  that  he  all  at  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  them 
(con;  €v  /xcVo)  avruii/),  and  they,  terrified  at  the  sight,  supposed  that  they  saw  a 
spirit.  To  dispel  this  alarming  idea,  Jesus  showed  them  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
invited  them  to  touch  him,  that  by  feeling  his yf«/^  and  bones  then  might  con- 
vince themselves  that  he  was  no  spectre  ;  he  also  caused  a  piece  of  broiled  fish 
and  of  honeycomb  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  ate  it  in  their  presence.  The 
appearance  to  Simon  is  in  Luke  described  by  the  expression  u></»^ ;  Paul  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  uses  the  same  verb  for  all  the  Chris- 
tophanies  there  enumerated,  and  Luke  in  the  Acts  comprises  all  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Jesus  during  the  forty  days  under  the  expressions  vrm- 
v6fi€vo^  (i.  3)  and  c/x<^av^  ycvcV^at  (x.  40).  In  the  same  manner  Mark 
describes  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  by  e^an/,  and  those  to  the 
disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  and  to  the  eleven  by  i^av€p<a$rj.  John  de- 
scribes the  appearance  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  by  ci^avcpaxrcv  cavrov,  and  to  all 
the  Christophanies  narrated  by  him  he  applies  the  word  €<^avcptt>^.  Mark 
and  Luke  add,  as  the  close  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  risen  Jesus,  that  he  was 

'  That  it  was  the  marks  of  the  nails  in  the  hand,  which  became  visible  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing bread,  by  which  Jesus  was  icto^TVYLcd  ^V^Ml\is^  wteg,.  Handb.  3,  b.  s.  882  ;  Kuinol,  in 
Luc.  p.  734. )  is  without  any  ua\maX\oiv  \iv  >^\t  \.«x. 
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taken  away  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  and  (by  a  cloud,  according 
to  Acts  i.  9)  carried  up  to  heaven. 

In  the  fourth  gospel  Jesns  first  stands  *  behind  Mary  Magdakne  as  she  is 
turning  away  from  the  grave ;  she  however,  does  not  recognize  him  even  when  . 
he  speaks  to  her,  but  takes  him  for  the  gardener,  until  he  (in  the  tone  so 
familiar  to  her)  calls  her  by  her  name.  When  on  this  she  attempts  to  mani- 
fest her  veneration,  Jesus  prevents  her  by  the  words :  ToucA  me  not,  fvq  fiov 
airrov,  and  Sends  her  with  a  message  to  the  disciples.  The  second  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  John  occurred  under  peculiarly  remarkable  circumstances. 
The  disciples  were  assembled,  from  fear  of  the  hostile  Jews,  with  closed  doors : 
when  all  at  once  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  greeted  them, 
and  presented — ^apparently  to  their  sight  only — his  hands  and  feet,  that  they 
might  recognize  him  as  their  crucified  master.  When  Thomas,  who  was  not 
present,  refused  to  be  convinced  by  the  account  of  his  fellow  disciples  of  the 
reality  of  this  appearance,  and  required  for  his  satisfaction  himself  to  see  and 
touch  the  wounds  of  Jesus :  the  latter,  in  an  appearance  eight  days  after, 
granted  him  this  proof,  making  him  touch  the  marks  of  the  nails  in  his  hands 
and  the  wound  in  his  side.  Lastly,  at  the  appearance  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore  in  the  morning  twilight,  without  being  known  by  the 
disciples  in  the  ship,  asked  them  for  tish,  and  was  at  length  recognized  by 
John,  through  the  rich  draught  of  fishes  which  he  procured  them ;  still,  how 
ever,  the  disciples,  when  come  to  land,  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  whether  it 
were  really  he.  Hereupon  he  distributed  among  them  bread  and  fish,  of 
which  he  doubtless  himself  partook,  and  finally  held  a  conversation  with  John 
and  Peter.* 

Now  the  general  ideas  which  may  be  formed  of  the  life  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  are  two  :  either  it  was  a  natural  and  perfectly  human  life,  and 
accordingly  his  body  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  physical  and  organic  laws ; 
or  his  life  was  already  of  a  higher,  superhuman  character,  and  his  body  super- 
natural and  transfigured :  and  the  accounts,  taken  unitedly,  present  certain 
traits  to  which,  on  the  first  view,  each  of  these  two  ideas  may  respectively 
appeal.  The  human  form  with  its  natural  members,  the  possibility  of  being 
known  by  means  of  them,  the  continuance  of  the  marks  of  the  wounds,  the 
human  speech,  the  acts  of  walking  and  breaking  bread, — all  these  appear  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  perfectly  natural  life  on  the  part  of  Jesus  even  after  the 

*  The  part  of  this  conversation  which  relates  to  John,  has  already  (§  116)  been  considered. 
In  that  relating  to  Peter,  the  thrice  repeated  question  of  Jesus :  Lovtst  thou  me?  has  reference, 
according  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  to  his  as  often  repeated  denial ;  but  to  the  words  :  IVhen 
thou  wast  youngs  thou  girdtdst  thyself ^  andwalkedst  whither  thou  wouldest,  but  when  thou 
shalt  he  old^  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands^  and  another  shalt  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not,  6t€  ^  P€tbT€pot^  if^iifwpvts  a€ajn'bw  koX  Teptcrdreit  6rov  ^eXct*  6Tav 
9^  yripd4rysy  iicrtpett  rdt  x^^P^'  ^^^  "^^  AXXot  <re  ^Ximtcc  xad  clffti  6wov  ouBiXeit  (v.  18  f.),  the 
Evangelist  himself  gives  the  interpretation,  that  jesus  spuke  them  to  Peter,  signifying  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God,  He  must  here  have  alluded  to  the  crucifixion,  which, 
accordmg  to  the  ecclesixistical  legend  (TertuU.  de  prsescr.  hser.  xxxvi.  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  25) 
was  the  death  suffered  by  this  apostle,  and  to  which  in  the  intention  of  the  Evangelist  the 
words  Follow  me,  v.  20  and  22  (i.e.  follow  me  in  the  same  mode  of  death)  also  appear  to 
point.  But  precisely  the  main  feature  in  this  interpretation,  the  stretching  forth  of  the  hands, 
is  here  so  placed  as  to  render  a  reference  to  crucifixion  impossible,  namely,  before  the 
leading  away  against  the  will ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  girding,  which  can  only  signify  bind- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  leading  away,  should  stand  before  the  stretching  forth  of  the  hands  on 
the  cross.  If  we  set  aside  the  interpretation  which,  as  even  Liicke  (s.  703)  admits,  is  given 
to  the  words  of  Jesus  ^x  eventu  by  the  narrator  :  they  appear  to  contain  nothing  more  than 
the  commonplace  of  the  helplessness  of  age  contrasted  with  the  activity  of  youth,  for  even 
the  phrase,  sfuUl  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not,  does  not  outstep  this  comparison.  But 
the  author  of  John  xxi.,  whether  the  words  were  known  to  him  as  a  declaration  of  Jesus  or 
otherwise,  thought  them  capable  of  being  applied  in  the  manosc  oC  iVi^  ^^^^^c^  ^g»s^^'^'^ 
latent  prophecy  of  the  crucihxion  of  Peter. 
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resurrection.     If  it  were  possible  still  to  demur  to  this,  and  to  conjecture, 
that  even  a  higher,  heavenly  corporeality  might  give  itself  such  an  aspect  and 
perform  such  functions  :  all  doubts  must  be  quelled  by  the  further  statement, 
that  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  consumed  earthly  food,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  touched.     Such  things  are  indeed  ascribed  even  to  higher  beings  in  old 
myths,  as  for  example,  eating  to  the  heavenly  forms  from  whom  Abraham 
received  a  visit  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  and  palpability  to  the  God  that  wrestled  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  ff.) :  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  insisted  that  in  reality 
both  these  conditions  can  only  belong  to  material,  organized  bodies.     Hence 
not   only   the  rationalists,   but    even   orthodox    expositors,   consider   these 
particulars  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  body  and  life  of  Jesus  after  the 
resurrection  must  be  regarded  as  remaining  still  natural  and  human.'     This 
opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  remark,  that  in  the  state  of  the  risen  Jesus 
there  is  observable  precisely  the  same  progress  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
gradual,  natural  cure  of  a  person  severely  wounded.     In  the  first  hours  after 
the  resurrection  he  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  ;  in  the 
afternoon   his  strength    suffices  for  a  walk  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Emmaus ;  and  only  later  is  he  able  to  undertake  the  more  distant  journey 
into  Galilee.     Then  also  in  the  permission  to  touch  his  body  there  exists  the 
remarkable  gradation,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  Jesus  forbids 
Mary  Magdalene  to  touch  him,  because  his  wounded  body  was  as  yet  too 
suffering  and  sensitive ;  but  eight  days  later,  he  himself  invites  Thomas  to 
touch  his  wounds.     Even  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  after  his  resurrection 
was  so  seldom  with  his  disciples  and  for  so  short  a  time,  is,  according  to  this  ex- 
]*lanation,  a  proof  that  he  had  brought  from  the  grave  his  natural,  human  body, 
for  such  an  one  would  necessarily  feel  so  weak  from  the  wounds  and  torture 
of  the  cross,  as  always  after  short  periods  of  exertion  to  require  longer  inter- 
vals of  quiet  retirement. 

But  the  New  Testament  narratives,  as  we  have  seen,  also  contain  particulars 
which  favour  the  opposite  idea  of  the  corporeality  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrec- 
tion :  hence  the  advocates  of  the  opinion  hitherto  detailed  must  undertake  so 
to  interpret  these  apparently  antagonistic  features  that  they  may  no  longer 
jjresent  a  contradiction.  Here  it  may  seem  that  the  very  expressions  by 
which  the  appearances  of  Jesus  are  ordinarily  introduced,  as  wif>Orf^  use<l  of 
the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2,  LXX.) ;  oTrrai^/xcvo?,  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  in  Tobit  xii.  19;  €<t>dvrj,  of  the  angelic  app>earances 
in  Matt.  i.  and  ii.,  may  seem  already  to  point  to  something  supernatural.  As 
still  more  decided  indications,  the  idea  of  a  natural  going  and  coming  which 
may  be  presupposed  in  some  scenes,  is  contradicted  in  others  by  a  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance  ;  the  supposition  of  an  ordinary  human  body 
is  opposed  by  the  frequent  non -recognition  on  the  part  of  friends,  nay,  by  the 
express  mention  of  another  form ^  ercpa  fJiop<t}rj ;  above  all,  the  palpability  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  appears  to  be  opposed  by  the  capability  which,  according 
to  the  first  impression  from  the  text,  is  lent  to  him  in  John,  namely,  that  of 
entering  through  closed  doors.  But,  that  Mary  Magdalene  mistook  Jesus  at 
first  for  the  gardener,  is  thought  even  by  commentators  who  ordinarily  are 
not  diffident  of  the  miraculous,  to  be  most  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  had  borrowed  clothes  from  the  gardener,  who  very 
likely  dwelt  near  to  the  grave ;  moreover,  say  these  writers,  both  in  tliis 
instance  and  in  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  the  disfiguration  of  the  countenance 
of  Jesus  by  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion  may  have  contributed  to  prevent  his 

*  Panlus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b.  s.  %t^\  (f.  ;  L.  J.  i,  b.  s.  265  ff.  ;  Ammon,  ut  sup.  ;  Hase, 
L.  J.  §  149;  Michaelis,  ul  sup.,  s.  2^1  i.  C<am^.  ^\aR>^taacAfc\,V..\.Oa.  -i.  6^a 
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being  recognized,  and  these  two  circumstances  are  alone  to  be  understood 
from  the  expression  crcpa  /no/x^^,  another  form^  in  Mark.*    As  to  the  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus,  in  the  joyful  astonishment  caused  by  the  sudden  recogni- 
tion of  him  whom  they  had  believed  dead,  Jesus,  it  is  said,  may  easily  have 
withdrawn  from  them  unobserved  in  the  most  natural  manner;  which,  how- 
ever, they,  to  whom  the  whole  fact  of  the  resuscitation  of  Jesus  was  a  miracle, 
might  regard  as  a  supernatural  disappearance.^     Nor,  we  are  told,  do  the 
expressions  :  Ximi  Iv  ftcVay  a.\jT^v  or  €t9  to  /acVov  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them^ 
esi>ecially  in  John,  where  they  are  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  words  ^A.^cv 
he  came,  and   lp\€Tan,  he  comes,  imply  anything  supernatural,  but  merely  the 
startling  arrival  of  one  who  had  just  been  spoken  of,  without  his  being  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  assembled  disciples  took  him  for  a  spirit,  not  because  he 
entered  in  a  miraculous  manner,  but  because  they  could  not  believe  in  the  real 
resuscitation  of  their  deceased  master.^     Lastly,  even   the  trait   which   is 
supposed  to  be  decisive  against  the  opinion  that  the  body  of  the  risen  Jesus 
was  a  natural  and  human  one,—  the  coming  when  the  doors  were  shut  Ipxio-Ban. 
Ovpu>y  icckXci(i-/xcVci)k  in  John, — has  long  been  interpreted  even  by  orthodox  theo- 
logians so  as  no  longer  to  present  any  obstacle  to  that  opinion.     We  will  not 
<liscuss  explanations  such  as  that  of  Heumann,  according  to  which  the  doors 
were  not  those  of  the  house  in  which  the  disciples  were  assembled,  but  the 
doors  of  Jerusalem  in  general,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  shut  is  an 
intimation  of  its  having  been  that  hour  of  the  night  in  which  it  was  customary 
to  close  the  doors,  while  the /ear  of  the  Jews  represents  the  motive,  not  for 
the  closing  of  the  doors,  but  for  the  assembling  of  the  disciples.     Apart  from 
these  expedients,  Calvin  himself  pronounces  the  opinion  that  the  body  of  the 
risen  Jesus  passed  per  medium  ferrum  et  asseres,  to  be  pueriles  argutice^  for 
which  the  text  gives  no  occasion,  since  it  does  not  say  that  Jesus  entered  per 
januas  clausas,  but  only  that  he  suddenly  appeared  among  his  disciples,  cum 
clausce  essent  janua!^     Still  Calvin  upholds  the  entrance  of  Jesus  of  which 
John  here  speaks  as  a  miracle,  which  must  consequently  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist  in  this,  that  Jesus  entered  cum  fores  ciausx  fuissent,  sed  qua  Domino 
veniente  subito  patuerunt  ad  nutum  divince  majestatis  ejus,^    While  more  modern 
orthodox  divines  only  contend  for  the   less  definite   position,  that  in   the 
entrance  of  Jesus  some  miracle  took  place,  its  precise  character  being  un- 
ascertained :  ^  Rationalism  has  found  means  entirely  to  banish  the  miraculous 
from  the  event.     The  closed  doors,  we  are  told,  were  opened  to  Jesus  by 
human  hands ;  which  John  omits  to  notice,  only  because  it  is  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course,  nay,  it  would  have  been  absurd  of  him  to  say :  they  opened 
the  doors  for  him,  and  he  went  in.^^ 

But  in  thus  interpreting  the  words  Ipxtrai  rlov  Ovpiav  KcicXci(i-|ACK(i>v,  theolo- 
gians have  been  by  no  means  unprejudiced.  Least  of  all  Calvin  ;  for  when 
he  says,  the  papists  maintain  a  real  penetration  of  the  body  of  Jesus  through 
closed  doors  in  order  to  gain  support  for  their  tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  immense,  and  contained  in  no  place,  ut  corpus  Chn'sti  immensum  esse, 
nulloque  loco  contineri  obtitieant :  it  is  plain  that  he  combats  that  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  John  merely  to  avoid  giving  any  countenance  to  the  offensive 

*  Tholuck,  ill  loc,  comp.  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb,  3,  b.  s.  866,  881.  A  similar  natural  ex- 
planation has  lately  been  adopted  by  Liicke,  from  Hug. 

^  Paulus,  ut  sup.  s.  882. 

^  Paulus,  ut  sup.  883,  93  ;  Liicke,  2,  s.  684  f. 

^  Calvin,  Comm,  in  Job.  in  loc.,  p.  363  f.  ed.  Tholuck. 

"  Thus  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  ^u/ki.  ;  comp.  Michaelis,  s.  265. 

^  Tholuck  and  Olshausen,  in  loc. 

*o  Griesbach,  Vorlesungen  iibcr  Hermenealik,  s.  305  ;  Paulus,  s.  &^V     Ow!k^»\^>&s^^x  "^ 
s.  683  ff. 
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doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  The  more  modern  expositors,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  interested  in  avoiding  the  contradiction  which  to  our 
perceptions  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  a  body  can  consist  of  solid 
matter,  and  yet  pass  without  hindrance  through  other  solid  matter :  but  as 
we  know  not  whether  this  was  also  a  contradiction  in  the  view  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  the  apprehension  of  it  gives  us  no  authority  to  discard  that 
interpretation,  providing  it  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  text  We 
might  certainly,  on  a  partial  consideration,  understand  the  expression  the  doan 
being  shutj  rwv  Ovpoiv  KtKkeur/ieyiav,  as  an  intimation  of  the  anxious  state  into 
which  the  disciples  were  thrown  by  the  death  of  Jesus.  But  already  the 
circumstance  that  this  particular  is  repeated  on  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
before  Thomas  excites  doubts,  since  if  the  above  was  the  only  meaning,  it 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  the  observation.*^  But  as  in  fact  in  this 
second  instance  the  above  cause  for  the  closing  of  the  doors  no  longer  exists, 
while  the  words  rwv  OvpS}v  KeicXci(r/xei/Q>K  are  immediately  united  with  tpx^raij  he 
comes :  what  was  before  the  most  apparent  meaning,  namely,  that  they  are 
intended  to  determine  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  Jesus,  is  here  heightened 
into  a  probability.**  Further,  the  repeated  statement  that  Jesus  came  when 
the  doors  were  closed  is  again  followed  by  the  words  Ion;  €19  to  fUa-ov,  which 
even  in  connexion  with  ^Xdcv,  to  which  they  are  related  as  a  more  precise 
determination,  imply  that  Jesus  suddenly  presented  himself,  without  his 
approach  having  been  seen  :  whence  it  is  undeniably  evident  that  the  writer 
here  speaks  of  a  coming  without  the  ordinary  means,  consequently,  of  a 
miraculous  coming.  But  did  this  miracle  consist  in  passing  through  the 
boards  of  the  doors?  This  is  combated  even  by  those  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  miracles  in  general,  and  they  confidently  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  nowhere  said,  he  entered  through  the  closed  doors  8ta  twv  dvp<uy  iccKXcto-- 
\kkvov}^  But  the  Evangelist  does  not  mean  to  convey  the  precise  notion  that 
Jesus,  as  Michaelis  expresses  himself,  passed  straight  through  the  pores  of 
the  wood  of  which  the  doors  were  made ;  he  merely  means  that  the  doors 
were  shut  and  remained  so,  and  nevertheless  Jesus  suddenly  stood  in  the 
chamber, — walls,  doors,  in  short  all  material  barriers,  forming  no  obstacle 
to  his  entrance.  Thus  in  reply  to  their  unjust  demand  of  us,  to  show  them 
in  the  text  of  John  a  precise  determination  which  is  quite  away  from  the 
intention  of  this  writer,  we  must  ask  them  to  explain  why  he  has  not  noticed 
the  (miraculous)  opening  of  the  doors,  if  he  presupposed  such  a  circumstance? 
In  relation  to  this  point  Calvin  very  infelicitously  refers  to  Acts  xii.  6  ff., 
where  it  is  narrated  of  Peter,  that  he  came  out  of  the  closed  prison  ;  no  one, 
he  says,  here  supposes  that  the  doors  remained  closed,  and  that  Peter  pene- 
trated through  wood  and  iron.  Assuredly  not ;  because  here  it  is  expressly 
said  of  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison  which  led  into  the  city,  that  it  opened  to 
him  of  its  own  accord  iy,  10).  This  observation  serves  to  give  so  lively  and 
graphic  an  idea  of  the  miracle,  that  our  Evangelist  would  certainly  not,  in  two 
instances,  have  omitted  a  similar  one,  if  he  had  thought  of  a  miraculous  open- 
ing of  the  doors. 

Thus  in  this  narrative  of  John  the  supernatural  will  not  admit  of  being 
removed  or  diminished  :  nor  is  the  natural  explanation  more  satisfactory  in 
relation  to  the  expressions  by  which  Luke  describes  the  coming  and  going  of 
Jesus.  For  if,  according  to  this  Evangelist,  his  coming  was  a  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples^  or^rat  cv  /xeo-a>  twv  fiaOrjrtav,  his  going  a  becoming  intnsible 
to  them^  d<l>avT(ys  yivta-Oai  air  auroiv :  the  concurrence  of  these  two  representa- 

**  Vid.  Tholuck  and  De  Wette,  in  loc. 

"  Thus,  besides  Ca.Vv\iv,  lAO«Le,  \sx^>x^.  %  OXioaxiSRxv^  ViS^  * 
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tions,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  terror  of  the  disciples  and  their  mistaking 
him  for  a  spirit,  will  hardly  allow  the  supposition  of  anything  else  than  a 
miraculous  appearance.  Besides,  if  we  might  perhaps  form  some  idea  how 
Jesus  could  enter  in  a  natural  manner  without  being  observed  into  a  room 
filled  with  men :  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  him,  when  he  sat  at  table  at  Emmaus,  apparently  with  the  two 
disciples  alone,  to  withdraw  himself  from  them  unobserved,  and  so  that  they 
were  not  able  to  follow  him.^* 

That  Mark,  under  the  words  Mpa  fiopif>rf  understands  a  form  miraculously 
altered,  ought  never  to  have  been  denied ;  ^°  but  this  is  a  point  of  minor 
importance,  because  it  involves  only  the  narrator's  own  interpretation  of  the 
circumstance  which  had  been  already  stated,  but  with  a  different  explanation, 
by  Luke :  namely,  that  the  two  disciples  did  not  know  Jesus.  That  Mary 
Magdalene  took  Jesus  for  the  gardener,  was  hardly,  in  the  view  of  the 
Evangelist,  the  consequence  of  his  having  borrowed  the  gardener's  clothes : 
rather,  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  would  require  us  to  explain  her  not  knowing 
him  by  supposing  that  her  eyes  were  A^Id  (KpaTcto-^at,  Luke  xxiv.  i6),  or  that 
Jesus  had  assumed  another  form ;  while  her  taking  him  for  the  gardener 
might  then  be  simply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  met  the  unknown 
man  in  the  garden.  Nor  are  we  authorized  by  the  evangelical  narratives  to 
suppose  a  disfiguration  of  Jesus  by  the  sufferings  of  the  cross,  and  a  gradual 
healing  of  his  wounds.  The  words  Touch  me  not  in  John,  if  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prohibition  of  a  touch  as  painful,  would  be  in  contradiction,  not 
merely  with  Matthew,  according  to  whom  Jesus  on  the  same  morning — that 
of  the  resurrection — allowed  the  women  to  embrace  his  feet,  but  also  with 
Luke,  according  to  whom  he  on  the  same  day  invited  the  disciples  to  handle 
him ;  and  we  must  then  ask,  which  representation  is  correct  ?  But  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  context  to  intimate  that  Jesus  forbade  Mary  to  touch 
him  for  fear  of  pain  ;  he  may  have  done  so  from  various  motives  :  concerning 
which,  however,  the  obscurity  of  the  passage  has  hitherto  precluded  any 
decision.^** 

But  the  most  singularly  perverted  inference  is  this  :  that  the  infrequent  and 
brief  interviews  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection  are  a  proof 
that  he  was  as  yet  too  weak  for  long  and  multiplied  efforts,  and  consequently 
was  undergoing  a  natural  cure.  On  this  very  supposition  of  his  needing 
bodily  tendance,  he  should  have  been  not  seldom,  but  constantly,  with  his 
disciples,  who  were  those  from  whom  he  could  the  most  immediately  expect 
such  tendance.  For  where  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  dwelt  in  the  long  in- 
tervals between  his  appearances?  in  solitude?  in  the  open  air?  in  the 
wilderness  and  on  mountains  ?  That  was  no  suitable  abode  for  an  invalid, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  been  concealed  among 
secret  colleagues  of  whom  even  his  disciples  knew  nothing.  But  thus  to 
conceal  his  real  abode  even  from  his  own  disciples,  to  show  himself  to  them 
only  seldom,  and  designedly  to  present  and  withdraw  himself  suddenly,  would 
be  a  kind  of  double  dealing,  an  affectation  of  the  supernatural,  which  would 
exhibit  Jesus  and  his  cause  in  a  light  foreign  to  the  object  itself  so  far  as  it 
lies  before  us  in  our  original  sources  of  information,  and  only  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  dark  lantern  of  modern,  yet  already  obsolete,  conceptions.     The 

^^  Olshausen,  ut  sup.  s.  530. 

**  Comp.  Fritzsche,  in  Marc.  p.  725. 

***  See  the  various  explanations  in  Tholuck  and  LUcke,  of  whom  the  latter  finds  an  altera- 
tion of  the  reading  necessary.      Even  Weisse's  interpretation  of  the  words  (2,  s.  39$  fT.U 
although  I  a^ree  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  explanation  of  wKvcKv\.l<(3k\\&&^'^nx\^V  vbc^^x 
regard  as  a  failure. 
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opinion  of  the  Evangelists  is  no  other  than  that  the  risen  Jesus,  after  those 
short  appearances  among  his  followers,  withdrew  like  a  higher  being  into 
invisibility,  from  which,  on  fitting  occasions,  he  again  stept  forth.*' 

Lastly,  on  the  presupposition  that  J  esus  by  his  resurrection  returned  to  a 
purely  natural  existence,  what  conception  must  be  formed  of  his  end  ?  In 
consistency  he  must  be  supposed,  whether  at  the  end  of  a  longer  ^®  or  a 
shorter  time  after  his  resuscitation,  to  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Paulus  intimates  that  the  too  intensely  affected  body  of  Jesus,  notwith- 
standing it  had  recovered  from  the  death-like  rigidity  produced  by  crucifixion, 
was  yet  completely  worn  out  by  natural  maladies  and  consuming  fever.*'' 
I'hat  this  is  at  least  not  the  view  of  the  Evangelists  concerning  the  end  of 
Jesus  is  evident,  since  two  of  them  represent  him  as  taking  leave  of  his 
disciples  like  an  immortal,  the  others  as  being  visibly  carried  up  to  heaven. 
'I'hus  before  the  ascension,  at  the  latest,  if  until  then  Jesus  had  retained  a 
natural  human  body,  it  must  have  undergone  a  change  which  qualifie<i  hira 
to  dwell  in  the  heavenly  regions.;  the  sediment  of  gross  corporeality  must 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  only  its  finest  essence  have  ascended.  But  of 
any  natural  remains  of  the  ascended  Jesus  the  Evangelists  say  nothing ;  and 
as  the  disciples  who  were  spectators  of  his  ascension  must  have  observed 
them  had  there  been  such,  nothing  is  left  for  the  upholders  of  this  opinion 
but  the  expedient  of  certain  theologians  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  who  regard 
as  the  residuum  of  the  corporeality  of  Jesus,  the  cloud  which  enveloped  him 
in  his  ascension,  and  in  which  what  was  material  in  him  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dissolved  and  as  it  were  evaporated.^®  As  thus  the  Evangelists  neither 
represent  to  themselves  the  end  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrec- 
tion as  a  natural  death,  nor  mention  any  change  undergone  by  his  body  at 
the  ascension,  and  moreover  narrate  of  Jesus  in  the  interval  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  things  which  are  inconceivable  of  a  natural  body  : 
they  cannot  have  represented  to  themselves  his  life  after  the  resurrection  as 
natural,  but  only  as  supernatural,  nor  his  body  as  material  and  organic,  but 
only  as  transfigured. 

In  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  Evangelists,  this  conception  is  not  con- 
tradicted even  by  those  particulars  which  the  friends  of  the  purely  natural 
opinion  respecting  the  life  of  the  risen  Jesus  are  accustomed  to  urge  in  their 
support.  That  Jesus  ate  and  drank  was,  in  the  circle  of  ideas  within  which 
the  gospels  originated,  as  far  from  presupposing  a  real  necessity,  as  the  meal 
of  which  Jehovah  partook  with  two  angels  in  the  tent  of  Abraham  :  the  power 
of  eating  is  here  no  proof  of  a  necessity  for  eating.^^  That  he  caused  himself 
to  be  touched,  was  the  only  possible  mode  of  refuting  the  conjecture  that  an 
incorporeal  spectre  had  appeared  to  the  disciples;  moreover,  divine  exist- 
ences, not  merely  in  Grecian,  but  also  (according  to  the  passage  above 
quoted,  Gen.  xxxii.  24)  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  sometimes  appeared  palpable, 
in  distinction  from  unsubstantial  shades,  though  they  otherwise  showed  them- 
selves as  little  bound  by  the  laws  of  materiality  as  the  palpable  Jesus,  when 

"  Comp.  on  this  subject  especially  Weisse,  ut  sup.  s.  339  flf. 

*®  Hrennecke,  biblischer  Beweis,  dass  Jesus  nach  seiner  Auferstehung  noch  27  Jahre 
leibhaftig  auf  Erden  gelebt,  und  zum  Wohle  der  Menschheit  in  der  Stille  fortgewirkt  habe. 
1819. 

**  Ut  sup.  s.  793,  925.     Comp.  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s   240. 

2°  Noch  etwas  iiber  die  Frage  :  warum  haben  die  A  post  el  Maithaus  und  Johannes  nicht 
ebenso  wie  die  zwei  Evangelisten  Markus  und  Lukas  die  Himmelfahrt  ausdriicklich  erzahit  ? 
In  Suskind*s  Magazin,  17,  s.  165  ff. 

**  Joann.  Damasc.  de  f.  orlh.  4,  I  :  c/  Kal  iyedffaro  Ppioffeus  fierk  rV  dF<i<rr(ur«»,  4XX'  0^ 
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he  suddenly  vanished,  and  was  able  to  penetrate  without  hindrance  into  a 
room  of  which  the  door  was  closed.** 

It  is  quite  another  question,  whether  on  our  more  advanced  position,  and 
with  our  more  correct  knowledge  of  nature,  those  two  different  classes  of 
particulars  can  be  held  compatible  with  each  other.  Here  we  must  certainly 
say  :  a  body  which  consumes  visible  food,  must  itself  be  visible ;  the  con- 
sumption of  food  presupposes  an  organism,  but  an  organism  is  organized 
matter,  and  this  has  not  the  property  of  alternately  vanishing  and  becoming 
visible  again  at  will.2*  More  especiadly,  if  the  body  of  Jesus  was  capable  of 
being  felt,  and  presented  perceptible  flesh  and  bones,  it  thus  exhibited  the 
impenetrability  of  matter,  proper  to  it  as  solid  :  if  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
able  to  pass  into  closed  houses  and  rooms,  unhindered  by  the  interposi- 
tion  of  walls  and  doors,  he  thus  proved  that  the  impenetrability  of  solid 
matter  did  not  belong  to  him.  Since  then  according  to  the  evangelical 
accounts  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  had  and  not  have  had  the  same 
property :  the  evangelical  representation  of  the  corporeality  of  Jesus  after  the 
resurrection  is  manifested  to  be  contradictory.  And  this  contradiction  is  not 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  divided  among  the  different  narrators ;  but  the 
account  of  one  and  the  same  Evangelist  includes  those  contradictory  features 
within  itself.  The  brief  account  of  Matthew,  it  is  true,  implies  in  the  em- 
bracing of  the  feet  of  Jesus  by  the  women  (v.  9)  only  the  attribute  of  palpa- 
bility, without  at  the  same  time  presenting  an  opposite  one ;  with  Mark  the 
case  is  reversed,  his  statement  that  Jesus  appeared  in  another  form  (v.  12) 
implying  something  supernatural,  while  on  the  other  hand  he- does  not  de- 
cidedly presuppose  the  opposite ;  in  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  permission 
to  touch  his  body  and  the  act  of  eating  speak  as  decidedly  in  favour  of 
organic  materiality,  as  the  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  speak 
against  it ;  but  the  members  of  this  contradiction  come  the  most  directly 
into  collision  in  John,  where  Jesus,  immediately  after  he  has  entered  into  the 
closed  room  unimpeded  by  walls  and  doors,*^  causes  the  doubting  Thomas 
to  touch  him. 


§  140. 

DEBATES   CONCERNING  THE   REALITY   OF  THE  DEATH   AND   RESURRECTION 

OF  JESUS. 

The  proposition :  a  dead  man  has  returned  to  life,  is  composed  of  two 
such  contradictory  elements,  that  whenever  it  is  attempted  to  maintain  the 

•*  The  vagueness  of  the  conception  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical  accounts 
is  well  expressed  by  Origen,  when  he  says  of  Jesus  :  koX  ^p  y€  firrii  rifv  dpdtmurip  airroO 
uxTTtpel  iv  fi€0opl<p  rufl  rrjt  xax^tfTOi  rod  rp6  tov  rdSovt  ffiitfULTot^  Kcd  toD  yvyjf^p  toio6tw 
ffd>fiaTot  ^lP€<rdai  xfnfx^"*  After  the  resurrrction,  he  existed  in  a  form  which  held  the  tnean 
between  the  materiality  of  his  body  before  his  peusion,  and  the  state  of  the  soul  when  altogether 
destitute  of  such  body  (c.  Gels.  ii.  62). 

••  Hence  even  Kern  admits  that  he  knows  not  how  to  reconcile  that  particular  in  Luke 
with  the  rest,  and  regards  it  as  of  later,  traditional  origin  (Hauptthats.,  ut  sup.  s.  50).  But 
what  does  this  admission  avail  him,  since  he  still  has,  from  the  narrative  of  John,  the  quality 
of  palpability,  which  equaUy  with  the  act  of  eating  belongs  to  the  **  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  the  relations  of  the  material  world,"  to  which  the  body  of  the  risen  Jesus,  according  to 
Kern's  own  presupposition,  "  was  no  longer  subjected  "  ? 

*^  Many  fathers  of  the  church  and  orthodox  theologians  held  the  capability  thus  exhibited 
by  Jesus  of  penetrating  through  closed  doors,  not  altogether  reconcileable  with  the  repre- 
sentation, that  for  the  purpose  of  the  resurrection  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  grave, 
and  hence  maintained  :  resurrexii  Christus  clauso  se/mlchro^  sive  ttandum,  oh  oU\o  w^cKyv 
revoluto  per  angelum  lapicU,    Quenstedt,  theol.  dvdacl.  i^\«ca.  "i,  v*  V^'^'^ 
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one,  the  other  threatens  to  disappear.  If  he  has  really  returned  to  life,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  wholly  dead ;  if  he  was  really  dead, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  really  become  Hving.^ 

When  we  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  relation  between  soul  and  body, 
not  abstracdy  separating  the  two,  but  conceiving  them  at  once  in  their 
identity,  the  soul  as  the  interior  of  the  body,  the  body  as  the  exterior  of  the 
soul,  we  know  not  how  to  imagine,  to  say  nothing  of  comprehending,  the 
revivification  of  a  dead  person.  What  we  call  the  soul  is  the  governing 
centre  which  holds  in  combination  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  body ; 
its  function,  or  rather  the  soul  itself,  consists  in  keeping  all  other  processes 
of  which  the  body  is  susceptible  in  uninterrupted  subjection  to  the  superior 
unity  of  the  process  of  organic  life,  which  in  man  is  the  basis  of  his  spiritual 
nature  :  so  soon  as  this  regulating  power  ceases  to  act,  the  supremacy  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  is  assumed  by  these  other,  inferior  principles,  whose 
work  in  its  prosecution  is  corruption.  When  once  these  have  acceded  to  the 
dominion,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  render  it  back  to  their  former  monarch, 
the  soul ;  or  rather  this  is  impossible,  because,  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  spirit  {Geist),  the  soul  (See/e)  as  such  ceases 
in  the  same  nioment  with  its  dominion  and  activity,  which  constitute  its 
existence ;  consequently,  in  a  revivification,  even  if  resort  be  had  to  a  miracle, 
this  must  consist  in  the  direct  creation  of  a  new  soul. 

Only  in  the  dualism  which  has  become  popular  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  body  and  soul,  is  there  anything  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  possibility  of  a  revivification  properly  so  called.  In  this  system,  the  soul 
in  its  relation  to  the  body  is  represented  as  like  a  bird,  which,  though  it  may 
for  a  time  have  flown  out  of  the  cage,  can  yet  be  once  more  caught  and 
replaced  in  its  former  abode ;  and  it  is  to  such  figures  that  an  imaginative 
species  of  thought  cleaves,  in  order  to  preserve  the  notion  of  revivification. 
But  even  in  this  dualistic  view,  the  inconceivability  of  such  an  event  is  rather 
concealed  than  really  diminished.  For  in  the  most  abstract  separation,  the 
co-existence  of  the  body  and  soul  cannot  be  held  as  indifferent  and  lifeless 
as  that  of  a  box  and  its  contents  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  the  soul 
in  the  body  produces  effects,  which  again  are  the  conditions  whereby  that 
presence  is  rendered  possible.  Thus  so  soon  as  the  soul  has  forsaken  the 
body,  there  is  a  cessation  in  the  latter  of  those  activities  which  according  to 
the  dualistic  idea  were  the  immediate  expressions  of  the  influence  of  the  soul ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  organs  of  these  activities — brain,  blood,  etc,  begin  to 
stagnate ;  a  change  which  is  coincident  with  the  moment  of  death.  Thus 
if  it  could  occur  to  the  departed  soul,  or  be  imposed  on  it  by  another, 
to  re-enter  its  former  dwelling-place :  it  would  find  this  dwelling,  even  after 
the  first  moments,  uninhabitable  in  its  noblest  parts,  and  unfit  for  use.  To 
restore,  in  the  same  way  as  an  infirm  member,  the  most  immediate  organs  of 
its  activity,  is  an  impossibility  to  the  soul,  since  in  order  to  effect  anything 
in  the  body  it  has  need  of  the  service  of  these  very  organs :  thus  the  sou^ 
although  remanded  into  the  body,  must  suffer  it  to  decay,  from  inability  to 
exercise  any  influence  over  it ;  or  there  must  be  added  to  the  miracle  of  its 
reconveyance  into  the  body,  the  second  miracle  of  a  restoration  of  the  lifeless 
bodily  organs :  an  immediate  interposition  of  God  in  the  regular  course  of 
nature,  irreconcileable  with  enlightened  ideas  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world. 

Hence  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  present  day  has  very  decidedly  stated 
the  following  dilemma  :  either  Jesus  was  not  really  dead,  or  he  did  not  really 
rise  again. 
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Rationalism  has  principally  given  its  adhesion  to  the  former  opinion.  The 
short  time  that  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  together  with  the  otherwise  ascer- 
tained tardiness  of  death  by  crucifixion,  and  the  uncertain  nature  and  effects 
of  the  wound  from  the  spear,  appeared  to  render  the  reality  of  the  death 
doubtful.  That  the  agents  in  the  crucifixion,  as  well  as  the  disciples  them- 
selves, entertained  no  such  doubt,  would  be  explained  not  only  by  the  general 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  deep  swoons  and  the  rigidity  of  syncope  from  real 
death,  but  also  from  the  low  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age ;  while  at 
least  one  example  of  the  restoration  of  a  crucified  person  appeared  to  render 
conceivable  a  resuscitation  in  the  case  of  Jesus  also.  This  example  is  found 
in  Josephus,  who  informs  us  that  of  three  crucified  acquaintances  whose 
release  he  begged  from  Titus,  two  died  after  being  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  but  one  survived.'  How  long  these  people  had  hung  on  the  cross 
Josephus  does  not  mention ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  connects  them 
with  his  expedition  to  Thekoah,  by  stating  that  he  saw  them  on  his  return 
from  thence,  they  must  probably  have  been  crucified  during  this  expedition, 
and  as  this,  from  the  trifling  distance  of  the  above  place  from  Jerusalem, 
might  possibly  be  achieved  in  a  day,  they  had  in  all  probability  not  hung  on 
the  cross  more  than  a  day,  and  perhaps  a  yet  shorter  time.  These  three 
persons,  then,  can  scarcely  have  hung  much  longer  than  Jesus,  who,  according 
to  Mark,  was  on  the  cross  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  towards  six  in  the 
evening,  and  they  were  apparently  taken  down  while  they  still  showed  signs 
of  life ;  yet  with  the  most  careful  medical  tendance  only  one  survived.  Truly 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  can  hence  be  shown  probable  that  Jesus,  who 
when  taken  from  the  cross  showed  all  the  signs  of  death,  should  have  come 
to  life  entirely  of  himself,  without  the  application  of  medical  skill.' 

According  to  a  certain  opinion,  however,  these  two  conditions — some 
remains  of  conscious  life,  and  careful  medical  treatment — were  not  wanting 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists. 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  seeing  no  other  way  of  purifying  the  prevalent  messianic 
idea  from  the  admixture  of  material  and  political  hopes,  exposed  himself  to 
crucifixion,  but  in  doing  so  relied  on  the  possibility  of  procuring  a  speedy 
removal  from  the  cross  by  early  bowing  his  head,  and  of  being  afterwards 
restored  by  the  medical  skill  of  some  among  his  secret  colleagues  ;  so  as  to 
inspirit  the  people  at  the  same  time  by  the  appearance  of  a  resurrection.^ 
Others  have  at  least  exonerated  Jesus  from  such  contrivance,  and  have 
admitted  that  he  really  sank  into  a  deathlike  slumber ;  but  have  ascribed  to 
his  disciples  a  preconceived  plan  of  producing  apparent  death  by  means  of 
a  potion,  and  thus  by  occasioning  his  early  removal  from  the  cross,  securing 

'  Joseph,  vita,  75  :  T€fi4>(f€ls  di  Oirb  Tlrou  Kalffopot  ffiiv  KepeaX/^  koI  xtX^<Kt  lirw€v9t»  c/t 
Ku)ixn¥  Ttyd  6eir<^i^  XeyofUprjp^  Tp6s  KaTOPd^fffUff  €l  r6wos  iwin^ftos  i<m  x<ip<uca  d^^cur^cu, 
us  iK€'W€v  {fToarpifpuv  ttdop  roWods  alxM^X<^<*^f  d^(rravp<afi4povSt  koI  rptis  yyiaplaas  (ruri^etf 
fiol  y€POfi4vovii  ifXyrjffa  rijy  i^vx^ff  xal  furd  ^cucpi'wy  Tpo<r€\$Ci)p  Tlrtp  cTtoi'.  '0  <5'  tifOds 
iKikevfftP  KaOcupedivras  airroifs  Otpaxtlas  iwifUkeffTdnis  rvxetr.  koI  ol  flip  SOo  TeXiirrQciP 
6epaT€v6fUPOi,  6  8^  rpiros  ij^trtp.  And  when  I  was  sent  by  Titus  Casar  with  Cerealius  and 
1,000  horsemen^  to  a  certain  village  called  Thecoa^  in  order  to  know  whether  it  were  a  place  fit 
for  a  campy  as  1  came  back,  I  saw  many  captives  crucified ;  and  remembered  three  of  them 
as  my  former  acquaintance.  I  was  very  sorry  at  this  in  my  mind,  and  went  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  to  Titus ^  and  told  him  of  them  ;  so  he  immediately  commanded  them  to  be  taken  down, 
and  to  have  the  greatest  care  taken  of  them,  in  order  to  their  recovery ;  yet  two  of  them  died 
under  the  physician^ s  hands,  whUe  the  third  recovered.  For  the  arguments  of  Paulus  on  this 
passage,  see  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  786  ;  and  in  the  Appendix,  s.  929  fT. 

'  Bretschneider,  iiber  den  angeblichen  Scheintod  Jesu  am  Kreuze,  in  Ullmann*s  und 
Umbreit*s  Studien,  1832,  3,  s.  025  ff. ;  Hug,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Verfahrens  bei 
der  Todesstrafe  der  Kreuzigung,  Freiburger  Zeitschr.  7,  s.  144  fi 

*  Bahrdt,  Ausfiihrung  des  Plans  und  Zwecks  Jesu.     Comp.  oiiVVikfc  Q>S\t\\>axv^x'^^55i^^% 
exeg.  Handb.  3,  b,  793  f. 
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his  restoration  to  life.*^  But  of  all  this  our  evangelical  sources  give  no 
intimation,  and  for  conjecturing  such  details  we  have  no  ground.  Judicious 
friends  of  the  natural  explanation,  who  repudiate  such  monstrous  productions 
of  a  system  which  remodels  history  at  will,  have  hence  renounced  the  sup- 
position of  any  remains  of  conscious  life  in  Jesus,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves, for  the  explanation  of  his  revivification,  with  the  vital  force  which 
remained  in  his  still  young  and  vigorous  body,  even  after  the  cessation  of 
consciousness ;  and  have  pointed  out,  instead  of  premeditated  tendance  by 
the  hands  of  men,  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  partly  oleaginous  sub- 
stances applied  to  his  body  must  have  had  in  promoting  the  healing  of  his 
wounds,  and,  united  with  the  air  in  the  cave,  impregnated  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  spices,  in  reawakening  feeling  and  consciousness  in  Jesus ;  *  to  all 
which  was  added  as  a  decisive  impulse,  the  earthquake  and  the  lightning 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  opened  the  grave  of  JesusJ  Others 
have  remarked,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  cold  air  in  the  cave  must  have 
had  anything  rather  than  a  vivifying  tendency ;  that  strong  aromatics  in  a  con- 
fined space  would  rather  have  had  a  stupefying  and  stifling  influence ;  ^  and 
the  same  efl^ect  must  have  been  produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning  bursting 
into  the  grave,  if  this  were  not  a  mere  figment  of  rationalistic  expositors. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  improbabilities,  which  are  against  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  came  to  life  after  a  merely  apparent  death  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  this  nevertheless  remains  so  far  possible,  that  if  we  had  secure 
evidence  of  the  resuscitation  of  Jesus,  we  might,  on  the  strength  of  such 
certainty  as  to  the  result,  supply  the  omissions  in  the  narrative,  and  approve 
the  opinion  above  presented, — with  the  rejection,  however,  of  all  precise 
conjectures.  Secure  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  would  be  the 
attestation  of  it  in  a  decided  and  accordant  manner  by  impartial  witnesses. 
But  the  impartiality  of  the  alleged  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is 
the  very  point  which  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  from  Celsus  down  to  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  have  invariably  called  in  question.  Jesus  showed 
himself  to  his  adherents  only :  why  not  also  to  his  enemies,  that  they  too 
might  be  convinced,  and  that  by  their  testimony  posterity  might  be  precluded 
from  every  conjecture  of  a  designed  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  disciples?^  I 
cannot  certainly  attach  much  weight  to  the  replies  by  which  apologists  have 
sought  to  repel  this  objection,  from  that  of  Origen,  who  says :  Christ  avoidid 
the  judge  who  condemned  him,  and  his  enemies^  that  they  might  not  be  smitten 
with  blindness  \  ^^  to  the  opinions  of  the  modern  theologians,  who  by  their 
vacillation  between  the  assertion  that  by  such  an  appearance  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  compelled  to  believe,  and  the  opposite  one,  that 
they  would  not  have  believed  even  on  such  evidence, — mutually  confute  one 
another. ^^     Nevertheless,  it  can  still  be  urged  in  reply  to  that  objection,  that 

*  Xenodoxien,  in  der  Abh. :  Joseph  und  Nikodemus.  Comp.  on  the  other  band  Klaiber's 
Studicn  der  wurtemberg.  Geistlichkeit,  2,  2,  s.  84  ff. 

*  Paulus,  ex^.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  785  ff.     L.  J.  i,  b,  s.  281  ff. 
'  Schuster,  in  Eichhorn's  allg.  Biblioth.  9,  s.  1053. 

®  Winer,  bibl.  Realw.  i,  s.  674. 

*  Orig.  c.  Gels.  ii.  63  :  Merd  rama.  h  EA<rof  t^K  €VKaTa<f>popi^<as  rd  ytypa/ifUpa  KOKoXayiOft 
<pri<rly,  &ri  ixPV"*  f^'^fp  6ptu)s  0€la¥  (di/va/uv  iKfpfvcu  ijOeXey  6  'I.,  airols  rois  i'Ki^p€duraffi  ecu 
ry  KaTaSiKdcratrri  Kcd  S\us  iraffiv  6<f>0ijvai. — 67  :  oj5  yi^p^hrl  tout  hr4ft4»$ri  rV  ^fX^* 
Xya  Xddn.  Comp.  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  in  Le'ssing,  s.  450,  60,  92  ff.  ;  Woobton, 
Disc.  6.     Spinoza,  ep.  23,  ad  Oldenburg,  p.  558  f.  ed.  Gfrorer. 

*®  Ut  sup.  67  :  i(p€ld€To  ydLp  xal  toO  KaraiiKdffarros  xal  tC^  imfpcaadpTtaw  6  Xpurr^St  t« 

**  Gomp.  Mosheim,  in  his  translation  of  the  work  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  on  the 
passage  above  quoted  ;  Michaelis,  Anm.  zum  fiinften  Fragment,  s.  407. 
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the  adherents  of  Jesus,  from  their  hopelessness,  which  is  both  unanimously 
attested  by  the  narratives,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  case,  here  rise  to  the  rank  of  impartial  witnesses.  If  they  had  expected 
a  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  we  had  then  been  called  upon  to  believe  it  on 
their  testimony  alone :  there  would  certainly  be  a  possibility  and  perhaps 
also  a  probability,  if  not  of  an  intentional  deception,  yet  of  an  involuntary 
self-delusion  on  their  part ;  but  this  possibility  vanishes  in  proportion  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  lost  all  hope  after  his  death.  Now  even  if  it  be  denied 
that  any  one  of  the  gospels  proceeded  immediately  from  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
it  is  still  certain  from  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Acts  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  the  conviction  that  they  had  seen  the  risen  Jesus.  We  might 
then  rest  satisfied  with  the  evangelical  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  resur- 
rection, were  but  these  testimonies  in  the  first  place  sufficiently  precise,  and 
in  the  second,  in  agreement  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  But  in 
fact  the  testimony  of  Paul,  which  is  intrinsically  consistent  and  is  otherwise 
most  important,  is  so  general  and  vague,  that  taken  by  itself,  it  does  not 
carry  us  beyond  the  subjective  fact,  that  the  disciples  were  convinced  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  while  the  more  fully  detailed  narratives  of  the 
gospels,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  appears  as  an  objective  fact, 
are,  from  the  contradictions  of  which  they  are  convicted,  incapable  of  being 
used  as  evidence,  and  in  general  their  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  is  not  one  which  has  connexion  and  unity,  presenting  a  clear 
historical  idea  of  the  subject,  but  a  fragmentary  compilation,^'  which  presents 
a  series  of  visions,  rather  than  a  continuous  history. 

If  we  compare  with  this  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  precise 
and  internally  consistent  attestation  of  his  death:  we  must  incline  to  the 
other  side  of  the  dilemma  above  stated,  and  be  induced  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  resurrection  rather  than  that  of  the  death.  Hence  Celsus  chose  this 
alternative,  deriving  the  alleged  appearance  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection, 
from  the  self-delusion  of  the  disciples,  especially  the  women,  either  dreaming 
or  waking ;  or  firom  what  appeared  to  him  still  more  probable,  intentional 
deception :  ^*  and  more  modem  writers,  as,  for  example,  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist,  have  adopted  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  in  Matthew,  namely, 
that  the  disciples  stole  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  fabricated,,  with 
slender  agreement,  stories  of  his  resurrection  and  subsequent  appearances.^^ 
This  suspicion  is  repelled  by  the  remark  of  Origen,  that  a  spontaneous  false- 
hood on  the  part  of  the  disciples  could  not  possibly  have  animated  them  to 
so  unflinching  an  announcement  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  amid  the  greatest 
perils ;  ^^  and  it  is  a  just  argument  of  modem  apologists  that  the  astonishing 
revolution  from  the  deep  depression  and  utter  hopelessness  of  the  disciples 
at  the  death  of  Jesus,  to  the  strong  faith  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
proclaimed  him  as  the  Messiah  on  the  succeeding  Pentecost,  would  be 
inexplicable  unless  in  the  interim  something  extraordinarily  encouraging  had 
taken  place — something,  in  fact,  which  had  convinced  them  of  his  resur- 

''  Hase,  L.  J. ,  §  149 ;  Diss.  :  librorum  sacrarum  de  J,  Ckr.  a  mortuis  revocato  atque  in 
€alum  subkU6  narrcUionem  collatis  vulgaribus  ilia  atcUe  Judttorum  eU  morte  opinionibm 
interpretari  conatus  est  C.  A.  Frege,  p.  12  f.  ;  Weisse,  die  evang.  Gesch.  2,  s.  362  £ 

''  Grig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  55  :  Wt  roxiro  c2^  (the  pierced  bands  of  Jesus,  and,  in  general,  his 
appearances  after  the  resurrection),  yv¥^  wdfioiffrpost  t^s  ^"^i,  koX  ef  rtt  dXXot  tQp  ix  r^ 
avrijs  yoTfrtiaSy  IJTOi  xard  rufa  ^dSeffw  ^eipw^at,  1j  irard  t^  airoO  fioiXriatM  66^  T(r\apri/t4rg 
4xu'ra4rt(a6€ls,  6rep  Sij  fwplois  ffVfifiiprfKep'  ^,  6T(p  ybtoXXor,  iicirXrl^  rods  KoiTodt  rj  rtpanli 
rojirrji  OeX'^ds,  laU  Ud.  tou  toio6tov  ^€6fffMros  d^opfi^y  dXXocf  dy&prais  Tap€urxt»'» 

^*  The  5ih  Fragment,  in  Lessing's  4th  Beitrag.    Woolston,  Disc.  8. 

"  Ut  sup.  56. 
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rection.^^  But  that  this  cause  of  conviction  was  precisely  a  real  appearance 
of  the  risen  Jesus — that,  indeed  it  was  necessarily  an  external  event  at  all — 
is  by  no  means  proved  If  we  chose  to  remain  on  supranatural  ground,  we 
might  with  Spinoza  suppose  that  a  vision  was  produced  by  miraculous  means 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  evident  to 
them,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  their  powers  of  comprehension  and  the 
ideas  of  their  age,  that  Jesus  by  his  virtuous  life  had  risen  from  spiritual 
death,  and  that  to  those  who  followed  his  example  he  would  grant  a  similar 
resurrection.^^  With  one  foot  at  least  on  the  same  ground  stands  the  sup- 
position of  Weisse,  that  the  departed  spirit  of  Jesus  really  acted  on  the 
disciples  whom  he  had  left  behind ;  in  connexion  with  which  he  refers  to 
the  apparitions  of  spirits,  the  impossibility  of  which  remains  unproved.'^ 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  magic  circle  of  the  supernatural,  others  have 
searched  for  natural  external  causes  which  might  induce  the  belief  that  Jesus 
had  risen  and  had  been  seen  after  his  resurrection.  The  first  impetus  to 
this  opinion,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was  given  by  the  circumstance  that  on 
the  second  morning  after  the  burial  his  grave  was  found  empty,  the  linen 
clothes  which  lay  in  it  being  taken  first  for  angels  and  then  for  an  iq>pearance 
of  the  risen  Jesus  himself  :.^^  but  if  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  reanimated, 
how  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  came  out  of  the  grave?  Here  it  would 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  supposition  of  a  theft:  unless  the  intimation 
of  John,  that  Jesus  on  account  of  haste  was  laid  in  a  strange  grave,  were 
thought  available  for  the  conjecture  that  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  grave 
caused  the  corpse  to  be  removed:  which  however  the  disciples  must  sub- 
sequently have  learned,  and  which  in  any  case  has  too  frail  a  foundation 
in  the  solitary  statement  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

Far  more  fruitful  is  the  appeal  to  the  passage  of  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  5  ff.),  as 
the  most  appropriate  starting  point  in  this  inquiry,  and  the  key  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection.*^  When 
Paul  there  places  the  Christophany  which  occurred  to  himself  in  the  same 
series  with  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  the  days  after  his  resurrection  :  this 
authorizes  us,  so  far  as  nothing  else  stands  in  the  way  of  such  an  inference, 
to  conclude  that,  for  aught  the  Apostle  knew,  those  earlier  appearances  were 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  one  experienced  by  himself.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  latter  as  narrated  to  us  in  the  Acts  (ix.  i  ff.,  xxii.  3  ffi,  xxvL  12  ff.), 
it  is  no  longer  possible,  after  the  analysis  of  Eichhom*^  and  Ammon,** 
to  retain  it  as  an  external,  objective  appearance  of  the  real  Christ ;  even 

*®  UUmann,  Was  setz  die  Stiftung  der  Christlichen  Kirche  durch  einen  Gekicuxigten 
voraus  ?  In  his  Studien,  1832,  3,  s.  589  f.  (Rohr) ;  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s.  28, 
236.     Paulus,  ex^.  Handb.  3,  b,  s.  826  f. ;  Hase,  §  146. 

*^  Spinoza,  ut  sup. :  Apostolos  omnes  omnino  credidisse,  quod  Christus  a  morte  resurrtxcrit^ 
et  tut  ccelum  revera  ascenderit — ego  non  rugo.  Nam  ipse  etiam  Aifrakamtis  credidit,  pud 
Deus  apud  ipsum  pransus  fuerit — cum  tamen  hcec  et  plura  alia  hujusmodi  tipparitionis 
sen  revelationes  fuerint^  captui  et  opinionibus  eorum  hominum  accommodaia^  guibus  Deus 
mentem  suam  iisdem  rei'eiare  voltut.  Conclude  ttaque  Christi  a  mortuis  resurrectumfm  revera 
spiritualem^  et  salts  fidelibus  ad  eorum  captum  revelata  fuisse^  nempe  quod  Christus  atemitaU 
aonatus  fuity  et  a  mortuis  {mortuos  hie  intelligo  eo  sensu,  quo  Christus  dixit :  siniie  mortuos 
sepelire  mortuos  suos)  surrexity  simul  atque  vita  et  morte  singularis  sanctitatis  exeniplum  deJit, 
et  eatenus  discipulos  suos  a  mortuis  suscitat^  quatenus  ipsi  hoc  vitce  ejus  et  mortis  exemplum 
sequuntur. 

"  Die  evang.  Gesch.  2,  s.  426  ff. 

*•  Versuch  iiber  die  Auferstehung  Jesu,  in  Schmidt's  Bibliothek,  2,  4,  s.  545  ff. 

'°  Ibid.,  s.  537  ;  Kaiser,  bibl.  Theol.  i,  s.  258  f. ;  Frege,  ut  sup.  p.  13. 

•*  In  his  allg.  Bibliothek,  6,  i ,  s.  I  ff. 

**  Comm.  exeg.  de  repentina  Sauli— conversione.  In  his  opusc.  theol. ;  Forlbildung  des 
Christenth.  2,  i,  Kap.3.    Cottvi^.  ;A%om^  St\tvl%chriften,  2tes  Heft,  s.  52  ff. 
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Neander^"^  does  not  positively  dare  to  maintain  more  than  an  internal 
influence  of  Christ  on  the  mind  of  Paul,  only  appending  in  a  very  beseeching 
manner  the  supposition  of  an  external  appearance ;  and  even  that  internal 
influence  he  himself  renders  superfluous  by  detailing  the  causes  which  might 
in  a  natural  manner  produce  such  a  revolution  in  the  disposition  of  the  man 
thus :  the  favourable  impression  of  Christianity,  of  the  doctrine,  life  and 
conduct  of  its  adherents,  which  he  had  here  and  there  received,  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  threw  his  mind  into  a  state  of 
excitement  and  conflict,  which  he  might  indeed  for  a  time  forcibly  repress, 
perhaps  even  by  redoubled  zeal  against  the  new  sect,  but  which  must  at  last 
And  vent  in  a  decisive  spiritual  crisis,  concerning  which  it  need  not  surprise 
us  that  in  an  oriental  it  took  the  form  of  a  Christophany.  If  according  to 
this  we  have  in  the  Apostle  Paul  an  example,  that  strong  impressions  from 
the  infant  Christian  community  might  carry  an  ardent  mind  that  had  long 
striven  against  it,  to  a  pitch  of  exaltation  which  issued  in  a  Christophany, 
and  a  total  change  of  sentiment:  surely  the  impression  of  the  sublime 
personality  of  Jesus  would  suffice  to  inspire  into  his  immediate  disciples, 
struggling  with  the  doubts  concerning  his  messiahship  which  his  death  had 
excited  in  them,  the  experience  of  similar  visions.  They  who  think  it 
necessary  and  desirable  in  relation  to  the  Christophany  of  Paul  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  external  natural  phenomena,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  may  also 
seek  to  facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  which 
his  immediate  disciples  believed  themselves  to  have  previously  had,  by  the 
supposition  of  similar  incidents.^  Only  it  must  be  observed  that,  as  Eich- 
horn's  explanation  of  the  event  in  the  life  of  Paul  proved  a  failure  from  his 
maintaining  as  historical  every  single  detail  in  the  New  Testament  narrative, 
as  the  blindness  of  Paul  and  his  cure,  the  vision  of  Ananias,  and  so  on,  which 
he  could  only  transform  into  natural  occurrences  by  a  very  strained  interpre- 
tation :  so  it  would  inevitably  render  impossible  the  psychological  explanation 
of  the  appearances  of  Jesus,  to  acknowledge  as  historical  all  the  evangelical 
narratives  concerning  them,  especially  those  of  the  tests  which  Thomas 
applied  by  touching  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  and  which  Jesus  himself  afforded 
by  taking  material  nourishment ;  and  indeed  these  narratives,  from  the 
contradiction  which  they  are  shown  to  present,  have  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  such  a  character.  The  two  first  gospels,  and  our  chief  informant  in  this 
matter,  the  Apostle  Paul,  tell  us  nothing  of  such  tests,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  Christophanies  which,  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  women  and 
Apostles,  may  have  floated  before  them  as  visions  of  much  the  same  character 
as  that  which  Paul  had  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  when  once  received  into 
tradition,  should  by  reason  of  the  apologetic  effort  to  cut  ofl"  all  doubts  as  to 
their  reality,  be  continually  more  and  more  consolidated  so  that  the  mute 
appearances  became  speaking  ones,  the  ghostlike  form  was  exchanged  for 
one  that  ate,  and  the  merely  visible  body  was  made  palpable  also. 

Here  however  there  presents  itself  a  distinction,  which  seems  at  once  to 
render  the  event  in  the  history  of  Paul  unavailable  for  the  explanation  of 
those  earlier  appearances.  To  the  Apostle  Paul,  namely,  the  idea  that  Jesus 
had  risen  and  appeared  to  many  persons  was  delivered  as  the  belief  of  the  sect 
which  he  persecuted ;  he  had  only  to  receive  it  into  his  conviction  and  to 
vivify  it  in  his  imagination  until  it  became  a  part  of  his  own  experience :  the 
earlier  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  had  before  them  as  a  fact  merely  the  death 
of  their  Messiah, — the  notion  of  a  resurrection  on  his  part  they  could  nowhere 

*•  Gesch.  dcr  Pflanzang  und  Leitung  dcr  Christl.  Kirche  darch  die  A.^50!»Vt:V\x^«^S^» 
**  This  is  done  in  the  treatise  in  Schmidt**  BibVioV^ek,  wi!^\s^  Y^a«5«x^>a^«a?^» 
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gather,  but  must,  according  to  our  conception  of  the  matter,  have  first  pro- 
duced it ;  a  problem  which  appears  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  difficult 
than  that  subsequently  presented  to  the  Apostle  Paul     In  order  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  subject,  we  must  transport  ourselves  yet  more  com- 
pletely into  the  situation  and  frame  of  mind  into  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  thrown  by  his  death.    During  several  years'  intercourse  with  them  he  had 
constantly  impressed  them  more  and  more  decidedly  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  Messiah ;  but  his  death,  which  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  with 
their  messianic   ideas,  had  for  the    moment  annihilated  this  belie£    Now 
when,  after  the  first  shock  was  past,  the  earlier  impression  began  to  revive : 
there  spontaneously  arose  in  them  the  psychological  necessity  of  solving  die 
contradiction  between  the  ultimate  fate  of  Jesus  and  their  earlier  opinion  of 
him  —  of  adopting  into    their  idea  of.  the  Messiah  the  characteristics  of 
suflfering  and  death.     As,  however,  with  the  Jews  of  that  age  to  comprehend 
meant  nothing  else  than  to  derive  from  the  sacred  scriptures :  they  turned  to 
these,  to  ascertain  whether  they  might  not  perhaps  find  in  them  intimations  of 
a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah.     Foreign  as  the  idea  of  such  a  Messiah  is  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  disciples,  who  wished  to  find  it  there,  must  nevertheless 
have  regarded  as  intimations  of  this  kind,  all  those  (poetical  and  prophetic 
passages  which^  like  Isa.  liii.,  Ps.  xxii.,  represented  the  man  of  God  as  afflicted 
and  bowed  down  even  to  death,    'llius  Luke  states  as  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  risen  Jesus  in  his  interview  with  the  disciples,  that  beginning  at  Moses  and 
ail  the  prophets^  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  cancem- 
ing  himself,  i.  e.  that  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  such  things  (xxiv.  26  f.,  44  ff.). 
When  they  had  in  this  manner  received  into  their  messianic  idea  ignominy, 
suffering  and  death,  the  ignominiously  executed  Jesus  was  not  lost,  but  still  re- 
mained to  them  :  by  his  death  he  had  only  entered  into  his  messianic  glory 
(Luke  xxiv.  26)  in  which  he  was  invisibly  with  them  always^  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world  (Matt,  xxviii.   20).     But  how  could  he  fail,  out  of  this  glory,  in 
which  he  lived,  to  give  tidingsof  himself  to  his  followers  ?  and  how  could  they, 
when  their  mind  was  opened  to  the  hitherto  hidden  doctrine  of  a  dying 
Messiah  contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  when  in  moments  of  unwonted  inspir- 
ation their  hearts  burned  within  them  (Luke  xxiv.  32), — ^how  could  they  avoid 
conceiving  this  to  be  an  influence  shed  on  them  by  their  glorified  Christ,  an 
opening  of  their  understanding  by  him  (v.  45),  nay,  an  actual  conversing  with 
him  ?  2«     lastly,  how  conceivable  is  it  that  in  individuals,  especially  women, 
these  impressions  were  heightened,  in  a  purely  subjective  manner,  into  actual 
vision  ;  that  on  others,  even  on  (whole  assemblies,  something  or  other  of  an 
objective  nature,  visible  or  audible,  sometimes  perhaps  the  sight  of  an  un- 
known person,  created  the  impression  of  a  revelation  or  appearance  of  Jesus : 
a  height  of  pious  enthusiasm  which  is  wont  to  appear  elsewhere  in  religious 
societies  peculiarly  oppressed  and  persecuted.     But  if  the  crucified  Messiah 
had  truly  entered  into  the  highest  form  of  blessed  existence,  he  ought  not  to 
have  left  his  body  in  the  grave :  and  if  in  precisely  such  Old  Testament 
passages  as  admitted  of  a  typical  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
there  was  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  hope  :  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption  (Ps.  xvi.  10  ;  Acts 
ii.  27);  while  in  Isa.  liii.   10,  he  who  had  been  represented  as  .led  to  the 
slaughter  and  buried,  was  yet  promised  a  prolongation  of  his  days  :  what  was 
more  natural  to  the  disciples  than  to  reinstate  their  earlier  Jewish  ideas,  which 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  disturbed,  namely,  that  the  Christ  remaineth  for  ever 
(John  xii.  34),  through  the  medium  of  an  actual  revivification  of  their  dead 
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master,  and,  as  it  was  a  messianic  attribute  one  day  to  call  the  dead  bodily 
from  the  grave^  to  imagine  also  as  returning  to  life  in  the  manner  of  a  resur- 
rection ? 

Meanwhile,  if  the  body  of  Jesus  was  interred  in  a  known  place,  and  could 
there  (so  ifar  as  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  theft,  or  an  accidental  re- 
moval) be  sought  for  and  exhibited :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  dis- 
ciples in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  not  quite  two  days  after  the  interment,  could 
believe  and  declare  that  Jesus  was  risen,  without  refuting  themselves,  or 
meeting  with  refutation  from  their  adversaries,  (to  whom  however  they  appear 
to  have  made  the  first  disclosure  as  to  the  resurrection  of  their  Messiah  at 
Pentecost,)  by  ocular  demonstration  at  the  grave.**  Now  it  is  here  that  the 
narrative  of  the  first  gospel,  which  has  been  unjustly  placed  below  the  others, 
presents  an  explanatory  and  satisfactory  indication.  According  to  this  gospel 
also  the  risen  Jesus  does  indeed  appear  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  the  women, 
and  ;so  entirely  as  a  mere  preparation  for  a  succeeding  interview,  nay,  so 
superfluously,  that  we  have  already  questioned  the  truth  of  this  appearance, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  later  modification  of  the  legend  of  the  angelic 
appearance,  which  Matthew  nevertheless  also  included  in  his  narrative.^  The 
sole  important  appearance  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  occurs,  according 
to  Matthew,  in  Gdilee,  whither  an  angel,  and  Jesus  himself  on  the  last  evening 
of  his  life  and  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  most  urgently  directed  his 
disciples,  and  where  the  fourth  gospel  also,  in  its  appendix,  places  an  appear- 
ance of  the  resuscitated  Jesus.  That  the  disciples,  dispersed  by  their  alarm, 
at  the  execution  of  their  Messiah,  should  return  to  their  home  in  Galilee, 
where  they  had  no  need,  as  in  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  the  seat  of  the  enemies 
of  their  crucified  Christ,  to  shut  the  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews^  was  natural. 
Here  was  the  place  where  they  gradually  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  where 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  which  had  been  temporarily  depressed,  might  once  more 
expand  with  its  former  vigour.  But  here  also,  where  no  body  lay  in  the  grave 
to  contradict  bold  suppositions,  might  gradually  be  formed  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  when  this  conviction  had  so  elevated  the  courage 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  adherents  that  they  ventured  to  proclaim  it  in  the  me- 
tropolis, it  was  no  longer  possible  by  the  sight  of  the  body  of  Jesus  either  to 
convict  themselves,  or  to  be  convicted  by  others. 

According  to  the  Acts,  it  is  true,  the  disciples  so  early  as  on  the  next 
Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  appeared  in  Jerusalem  with 
the  announcement  of  his  resurrection,  and  were  themselves  already  convinced 
of  it  on  the  second  morning  after  his  burial,  by  appearances  whch  they  wit- 
nessed. But  how  long  will  it  yet  be,  until  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Acts  places  the  first  appearance  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  doctrine,  precisely  on  the  festival  of  the  announcement  of 
the  old  law,  be  recognized  as  one  which  rests  purely  on  dogmatical  grounds ; 
which  is  therefore  historically  worthless,  and  in  no  way  binds  us  to  assign  so 
short  a  duration  to  that  time  of  quiet  preparation  in  Galilee  ?  As  regards  the 
other  statement — it  might  certainly  require  some  time  for  the  mental  state  of 
the  disciples  to  become  exalted  in  the  degree  necessary,  before  this  or  that 
individual  amongst  them  could,  purely  as  an  operation  of  his  own  mind,  make 
present  to  himself  the  risen  Christ  in  a  visionary  manner ;  or  before  whole 
assemblies,  in  moments  of  highly  wrought  enthusiasm,  could  believe  that  they 
heard  him  in  every  impressive  sound,  or  saw  him  in  every  striking  appearance  : 
but  it  would  nevertheless  be  conceived,  that,  as  it  was  not  possible  that  he 

**  G>mp.  Friedrich,  in  £ichhorn*s  Biblioth.  7,  s.  223. 
*7  Comp.  also  Schmidt's  BibUoXh.  1,  v  ^. 
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should  be  held  by  the  bonds  of  death  (Acts  ii.  24),  he  had  passed  only  a  short 
time  in  the  grave.  As  to  the  more  precise  determination  of  this  interval,  if  it 
be  held  an  insufficient  explanation,  that  the  sacred  number  three  would  be  the 
first  to  suggest  itself ;  there  is  a  further  idea  which  might  occur, — ^whether  or 
not  it  be  historical  that  Jesus  was  buried  on  the  evening  before  a  sabbath,— 
namely,  that  he  only  remained  in  the  grave  during  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  and 
thus  rose  on  the  morning  after  the  sabbath  irpmi  irpiorrj  a-afifidrfo  which  by  the 
known  mode  of  reckoning  might  be  reconciled  with  the  round  number  of  three 
days.^® 

When  once  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  the  great  event  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  happened  so  simply, 
<^but  must  be  surrounded  and  embellished  with  all  the  pomp  which  the  Jewish 
imagination  furnished.  The  chief  ornaments  which  stood  at  command  for 
this  purpose,  were  angels :  hence  these  must  open  the  grave  of  Jesus,  must, 
after  he  had  come  forth  from  it,  keep  watch  in  the  empty  place,  and  deliver  to 
the  women,  who  (because  without  doubt  women  had  had  the  first  visions) 
must  be  the  first  to  go  to  the  grave,  the  tidings  of  what  had  happened.  As  it 
was  Galilee  where  Jesus  subsequently  appeared  to  them,  the  journey  of  the 
disciples  thither,  which  was  nothing  else  than  their  return  home,  somewhat 
hastened  by  fear,  was  derived  from  the  direction  of  an  angel ;  nay,  Jesus  him- 
self must  already  before  his  death,  and,  as  Matthew  too  zealously  adds,  once 
more  after  the  resurrection  also,  have  enjoined  this  journey  on  the  disciples. 
But  the  further  these  narratives  were  propagated  by  tradition,  the  more  must 
the  difference  between  the  locality  of  the  resurrection  itself  and  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  one,  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  sight  as  inconvenient ;  and 
since  the  locality  of  the  death  and  resurrection  was  not  transferable,  the  ap- 
pearances were  gradually  placed  in  the  same  locality  as  the  resurrection, — in 
Jerusalem,  which  as  the  more  brilliant  theatre  and  the  seat  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Church,  was  especially  appropriate  for  them.^^ 

*®  May  the  three  dajrs'  abode  of  Jonah  in  the  whale  have  had  any  influence  on  this  deter- 
mination of  time  ?  or  the  passage  m  Hosea  quoted  above,  §111,  note  3?  The  former  b  in- 
deed only  placed  in  this  connexion  in  one  gospel,  and  the  latter  is  nowhere  used  in  the  N.  T. 

**  Compare  with  this  explanation  the  one  given  by  Weisse,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his  work 
above  quoted.  He  agrees  with  the  above  representation  in  regarding  the  death  of  Jesus  as 
real,  and  the  narratives  of  the  grave  being  found  empty  as  later  fabrications  ;  the  point  in 
which  he  diverges  is  that  above  mentioned — that  in  his  view  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  are  not  merely  psychological  and  subjective,  but  objective  magical  facts. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    ASCENSION. 


§  141. 
THE   LAST  COMMANDS   AND   PROMISES   OF  JESUS. 

In  the  last  interview  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  which  according  to  Mark  and 
Luke  closed  with  the  ascension,  the  three  first  Evangelists  (the  fourth  has 
something  similar  on  the  very  first  interview)  represent  Jesus  as  delivering 
testamentary  commands  and  promises,  which  referred  to  the  establishment 
and  propagation  of  the  messianic  kingdom  of  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  commands,  Jesus  in  Luke  (xxiv.  47  f. ;  Acts  i.  8)  in 
parting  from  his  disciples  appoints  them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  messiahship, 
and  charges  them  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  In  Mark  (xvi.  15  £)  he  en- 
joins them  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  bring  to  every  creature  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  messianic  kingdom  founded  by  him ;  he  who  believes  and  is 
baptized  will  be  saved,  he  who  believeth  not,  will  (in  the  future  messianic 
judgment)  be  condemned.  In  Matthew  (xxviii.  19  f.)  the  disciples  are  also 
commissioned  to  make  disciples  of  a!l  nations  irdyra  ra  1^,  and  here  baptism 
is  not  mentioned  incidentally  merely,  as  in  Mark,  but  is  made  the  subject  of 
an  express  command  by  Jesus,  and  is  besides  more  precisely  described  as  a 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father ^  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  ets  to 
ovofUJL  rcfv  irarpo^  koX  rov  vlov  Kal  rev  dyiov  irvcvfiaroc. 

The  impediments  to  the  supposition  that  Jesus  delivered  to  his  disciples 
the  express  command  to  carry  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
have  been  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  connexion.^  But  that  this  more 
definite  form  of  baptism  proceeded  from  Jesus,  is  also  opposed  by  the  fact, 
that  such  an  allocation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  does  not  elsewhere  appear, 
except  as  a  form  of  salutation  in  apostolic  epistles  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14  :  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  etc)  ;  while  as  a  more  definite  form  of  baptism  it  is 
not  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament  save  in  the  above 
passage  of  the  first  gospel :  for  in  the  apostolic  epistles  and  even  in  the  Acts, 
baptism  is  designated  as  a  Pairril^tiv  cts  Xpurrov  li^o-ovv,  or  cts  to  ovofw.  rov 
Kvpiov  liycrov  baptising  in  Christ  Jesus^  or  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ^  or  their 
equivalent  (Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27;  Acts  ii.  38,  viiL  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5),  and 
the  same  threefold  reference  to  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  found 
in  ecclesiastical  writers,  as,  for  example,  Justin.'  Indeed  the  formula  in 
Matthew  sounds  so  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical 

»  Vol.  n.  §68. 
*  Apol.  \.  61. 
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ritual,  that  there  is  no  slight  probability  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  thence  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  But  this  does  not  authorize  os 
to  throw  the  passage  out  of  the  text  as  an  interpolation,^  since,  if  everything  in 
the  gospels  which  cannot  have  happened  to  Jesus,  or  which  cannot  have  been 
done  or  spoken  by  him  in  the  manner  there  described,  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced foreign  to  the  original  text,  the  interpolations  would  soon  become 
too  numerous.  So  far  it  is  with  justice  that  others  have  defended  the 
genuineness  of  the  baptismal  formula ;  ^  but  their  grounds  for  the  assertion 
that  it  was  delivered  in  this  manner  by  Jesus  himself  are  insufficient :  the 
two  opinions  then  resolve  themselves  into  a  third,  namely,  that  this  more 
definite  form  of  baptism  does  indeed  belong  to  the  original  context  of  the 
first  gospel,  but  without  having  been  so  delivered  by  Jesus.'  Jesus  had, 
during  his  life,  predicted  in  divers  ways  the  propagation  of  his  kingdom 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  nation,  perhaps  also  had  intimated  the  intro- 
duction of  baptism  to  be  his  will ;  and — whether  it  be  the  fact  that,  as  we 
learn  in  the  fourth  gospel^  the  disciples  already  practised  baptism  in  the  life- 
time of  Jesus,  or  that  they  first  made  this  rite  a  sign  of  reception  into  the  new 
messianic  society  after  his  death, — in  any  case  it  was  entirely  in  the  manner 
of  the  legend  to  place  the  injunction  to  baptize,  as  well  as  to  go  out  into  all 
the  world,  in  the  mouth  of  the  departing  Christ  as  a  last  declaration  of  his 
will. 

The  promises  which  Jesus  gives  to  his  adherents  in  parting  from  them,  are 
in  Matthew,  where  they  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  eleven,  limited  simply 
to  the  assurance  that  he,  to  whom  as  the  exalted  Messiah  all  power  was  de- 
livered both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  would  be  invisibly  with  them  during  the 
present  age^  aia>v,  until  at  the  consummation  (rvKreXcta  of  this  term,  he  should 
enter  into  permanent  visible  communion  with  them :  precisely  the  expression  of 
the  belief  which  was  formed  in  the  first  Christian  community,  when  the  equili- 
brium was  recovered  after  the  oscillations  caused  by  the  death  of  Jesus. — In 
Mark,  the  last  promises  of  Jesus  seem  to  be  gathered  from  the  popular  opinion 
concerning  the  gifts  of  the  Christians,  which  was  current  at  the  period  of  the 
composition  of  this  gospel.  Of  the  signs^  (njfi€ia^  which  are  here  promised  to 
believers  in  general,  the  speaking  with  (new)  tongues,  XoXcik  ykwrcrai^  (KcuyoTs) 
in  the  sense  intended  i  Cor.  xiv.,  not  in  the  manner  described  in  Acts  ii. 
which  is  a  mythical  modification,®  actually  appeared  in  the  primitive  church ; 
as  also  the  easting  out  of  devils  Saifiovia  cKjSoiXXctv ;  and  it  may  even  be  con- 
ceived that  sick  persons  were  cured  in  a  natural  manner  by  faith  in  the  laying 
on  of  JmndSy  cVti^€<rts  ^ipwf  by  a  Christian  :  on  the  contrary  the  taJung  up  of 
serpents  o^ti%  arpciv  (comp.  Luke  x.  19)  and  the  power  of  drinking  poisons 
with  impunity,  have  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  superstitious  belief 
of  the  vulgar,  and  such  signs  of  discipleship  would  have  been  the  last  to 
which  Jesus  would  have  attached  any  value. — In  Luke,  the  object  of  the  last 
promise  of  Jesus  is  the  power  from  on  high  Svvafiis  i$  v^ovs,  which  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  Father,  iiraYY^Xia  rov  Trarpos,  he  would  send  on  the 
apostles,  and  the  impartation  of  which  they  were  to  await  in  Jerusalem  (xxiv. 
49) ;  and  in  Acts  i.  5  ff.  Jesus  more  precisely  designates  this  impartation  of 
power  as  a  baptism  with  the  Ifofy  Spirit,  wvevfia  aytov,  which  in  a  few  days 
would  be  granted  to  the  disciples  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  gospel.     These  passages  of  Luke,  which  place  the  impartation  of 

*  As  is  done  by  Teller,  im  excurs.  2,  ad  Burneti  I.  de  fide  et  offic.  Christ,  p.  262. 

*  The    work    of  Beckhaus,  iiber  die  Aechtheit  der  sog.  Taufformel,   1794,   met  with 
general  approval. 

*  Comp.  De  Wette,  exeg.  ll^itidb.  1,  i,  s.  24,6. 

*  Comp.  Baur,  in  the  TubVngw  7^\\ac>M\l\.S.\aT\vt^Q)SBi^,'\^\^g«^  7$  ff. 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  days  after  the  ascension,  seem  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  statement  of  the  fourth  gospel,  that  Jesus  communicated  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  his  disciples  in  the  days  of  his  resurrection,  nay,  on  his  very  first  appear- 
ance in  the  circle  of  the  eleven.  In  John  xx.  22  f.  we  read,  that  Jesus,  ap- 
pearing among  the  disciples  when  the  doors  were  closed,  breathed  on  them 
and  said :  deceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost^  Xafitrt  urcv/xa  aytov,  wherewith  he  con- 
nected the  authority  to  remit  and  retain  sins. 

If  this  were  the  only  passage  relating  to  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit,  every 
one  would  believe  that  the  disciples  had  it  commuicated  to  them  by  Jesus 
when  he,  was  personally  present  among  them,  and  not  first  after  his  exaltation 
to  heaven.  But  in  accordance  with  the  harmonizing  interest,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, first  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  recently  by  Tholuck,^  that  the 
word  XajScTc,  receive,  in  John,  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  \rf^wBt,  ye  shall 
receive,  because  according  to  Luke  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  imparted  to  the 
disciples  until  later,  at  Pentecost  But  as  if  he  wished  to  preclude  such  a 
wresting  of  his  words,  the  Jesus  of  John  adds  to  them  the  symbolical  action 
of  breathing  on  the  disciples,  which  unmistakably  represents  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  present  fact,®  It  is  true  that  expositors  have  found  out  a 
way  of  eluding  even  this  act  of  breathing,  by  attributing  to  it  the  following 
signification  :  as  certainly  as  Jesus  now  breathes  upon  them,  so  certainly  will 
they  at  a  future  time  receive  the  Holy  Ghost®  But  the  act  of  breathing  upon 
a  person  is  as  decided  a  symbol  of  a  present  impartation  as  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  as  those  on  whom  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  were  immediately 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (Acts  viii.  17,  xix.  6),  so,  according  to  the  above  narra- 
tive, the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  must  have  thought  that  the  Apostles  on 
that  occasion  received  the  Spirit  from  Jesus.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  denying,  in  opposition  to  the  clear  meaning  of  John,  that  an  impartation  of 
the  Spirit  actuaUy  took  place  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  or  of  coming 
into  contradiction  with  Luke,  who  assigns  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  to  a 
later  period,  expositors  now  ordinarily  suppose  that  the  Spirit  was  granted  to 
the  Apostles  both  at  the  earlier  and  the  later  period,  the  impartation  at  Pente- 
cost being  only  an  increasing  and  perfecting  of  the  former.  ^^  Or  more  cor- 
rectly, since  Matthew  x.  20  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  as  already 
sustaining  the  disciples  in  their  first  mission  :  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
first  endowed  with  some  extraordinary  power  before  that  mission,  -in  the  life- 
time of  Jesus  ;  that  on  the  occasion  in  question,  shortly  after  his  resurrection, 
he  heightened  this  power ;  but  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  not  poured 
out  upon  them  until  Pentecost ^^  What  constitutes  the  distinction  between 
these  steps,  and  especially  in  what  the  increase  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  con- 
sisted in  the  present  instance,  is,  however,  as  Michaelis  has  already  remarked, 
not  easy  to  discern.  If  in  the  first  instance  the  apostles  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles  (Matt.  x.  i,  8)  together  with  the  gift  of  speak- 
ing freely  (mL^prfcia)  before  tribunals  (v.  20),  it  could  only  be  a  more  correct 
insight  into  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom  that  Jesus  communicated  to  them 
by  breathing  on  them  ;  but  of  this  they  were  still  destitute  immediately  before 
the  ascension,  when,  according  to  Acts  i.  6,  they  asked  whether,  with  the 
impartation  of  the  Spirit,  within  the  next  few  days,  would  be  associated  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel     If  however  it  be  supposed  that  each 

7  Comm.  z.  Joh.,  s.  332. 

'  Liicke,  Comm.  z.  Job.  2,  s.  686  ;  De  Wette,  s.  204. 

'  Less,  Auferstehungsgeschichte,  s.  281 ;  Kuinol,  in  loc. 

«•  LUckc,  s.  687. 

"  Vid.  ap.  Michaelis,  Begrabniss-  und  AuferstehungsgescHcbXft^  v  a^\  ^\fiMw«Kew^  •^^  ^' 
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successive  impartation  of  the  Spirit  conferred  no  new  powers  on  the  disdplei, 
but  was  merely  an  addition  in  measure  to  that  which  was  already  present  in 
all  its  diversified  powers  :  ^*  it  must  still  be  held  surprising  that  no  Evangelist 
mentions,  together  with  an  earlier  impartation,  a  later  amplification  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  besides  an  incidental  mention  of  the  Spirit  as  enabling  the  dis- 
ciples to  defend  themselves  before  tribunals,  in  Luke  (xiL  12), — ^whidi,  since 
it  is  not  here,  as  in  Matthew,  connected  with  a  mission,  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  reference  to  the  time  after  the  later  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, — each 
of  the  Evangelists  mentions  only  one  impartation,  and  represents  this  as  the 
first  and  last  This  is,  indeed,  a  clear  proof  that,  to  place  in  juxtaposition  three 
impartations  and  to  regard  them  as  so  many  different  degrees,  is  only  an 
effort  to  harmonize  the  gospels  by  introducing  into  them  what  is  foreign  to 
the  text 

Thus  there  are  in  the  New  Testament  three  distinct  opinions  concerning 
the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  in  two  respects 
they  form  a  climax.  As  regards  the  time,  Matthew  places  the  impartation 
the  earliest — within  the  period  of  the  natural  life  of  Jesus ;  Luke,  the  latest— 
in  the  time  after  his  complete  departure  from  the  earth ;  John  in  an  inter- 
mediate position — in  the  days  of  the  resurrection.  As  regards  the  conception 
of  the  fact,  it  is  the  simplest  in  Matthew,  the  least  perceptible  to  the  senses, 
for  he  has  no  special  and  external  act  of  impartation ;  John  already  has  such  a 
feature,  in  the  act  of  breathing  on  the  disciples ;  while  with  Luke,  in  die  Acts, 
the  gentle  breathing  has  become  a  violent  storm,  which  shakes  the  house,  and 
with  which  other  miraculous  appearances  are  united.  These  two  series  of  gra- 
dations stand  in  opposite  relations  to  historical  probability.  That  the  Spirit 
^nvfVfiXLj  which,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  natural  or  as  supernatural,  is  in  either 
case  the  animating  power  of  the  messianic  idea  in  its  Christian  modification, 
was  communicated  to  the  adherents  of  Jesus  so  early  as  Matthew  narrates, 
is  contradicted  by  his  own  representation,  for  according  to  him,  that  Chris- 
tian modification — the  introduction  of  the  characteristics  of  suffering  and 
death  into  the  idea  of  the  Messiah, — was  not  comprehended  by  the  disciples 
long  after  the  mission  described  in  Matt  x. ;  and  as  the  discourse  of  instruc- 
tions there  given  contains  other  particulars  also,  which  will  only  suit  later 
times  and  circumstances  :  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  promise  in  question 
may  have  been  erroneously  referred  to  that  earlier  period.  Only  after  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  can  we  conceive  what  the  New  Testament 
calls  the  m/tvfia  ayiov  to  have  been  developed  in  the  disciples,  and  in  so  far 
the  representation  of  John  stands  nearer  to  reality  than  that  of  Matthew ;  but 
as  certainly  the  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  disciples  described  in  the 
foregoing  section,  had  not  taken  place  so  early  as  two  days  after  the  cruci- 
fixion :  the  account  of  John  does  not  approach  so  near  to  the  truth  as  that  of 
Luke,  who  allows  an  interval  of  at  least  fifty  days  for  the  formation  of  the 
•new  opinions  in  the  disciples.  The  position  of  the  narratives  with  respect  to 
historical  truth  is  reversed  by  the  other  climax.  For  in  proportion  as  a  nar- 
rative represents  the  impartation  of  a  spiritual  power  as  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  the  formation  of  a  sentiment  which  might  spring  from  natural  causes  as 
miraculous,  the  origin  of  a  faculty  which  can  only  have  been  developed  gradu- 
ally, as  instantaneous  :  in  the  same  proportion  does  such  a  narrative  diverge 
from  the  truth  ;  and  in  this  respect,  Matthew  would  stand  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  truth,  Luke  at  the  greatest.  If  we  therefore  recognise  in  the  repre- 
presentation  of  the  latter  the  most  mature  product  of  tradition,  it  may  be 
wondered  how  tradition  can  have  wrought  in  two  opposite  ways :  receding 
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from  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  determination  of  the  manner  and  form  of 
the  impartation,  approaching  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  determination  of  the 
time.  But  this  is  explained  as  soon  as  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  changes 
in  the  determination  of  the  time,  tradition  was  not  guided  by  critical  inquiry 
after  truth — this  might  well  have  caused  surprise, — but  by  the  same  tendency 
that  led  to  the  other  alteration^  namely,  to  present  the  impartation  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  single  miraculous  act.  If  Jesus  was  said  to  have  shed  the  Spirit 
on  his  disciples  by  a  special  act :  it  must  seem  appropriate  to  assign  this  act 
to  his  state  of  glorification,  and  thus  either  with  John  to  place  it  after  the 
resurrection,  or  with  Luke  after  the  ascension ;  indeed  the  fourth  Evangelist 
expressly  remarks  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given, 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  (vii.  39). 

This  interpretation  of  the  opinion  of  the  fourth  EvangeUst  concerning  the 
impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  is  attested  as  the  correct  one  by  the 
fact,  that  it  throws  unexpected  light  on  an  obscurity  in  his  gospel  with  respect 
to  which  we  were  previously  unable  to  come  to  a  decision.  In  relation  to 
the  farewell  discourses  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  possible  to  settle  the  dispute, 
whether  what  Jesus  there  says  of  his  return  is  to  be  referred  to  the  days  of 
his  resurrection,  or  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  description  of 
that  return  as  a  seeing  again  seemed  to  speak  as  decidedly  for  the  former,  as 
the  observation  that  in  that  time  they  would  no  longer  ask  him  anything,  and 
would  understand  him  fully,  for  the  latter :  a  dispute  which  is  decided  in  the 
most  welcome  manner,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  narrator 
that  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  fell  in  the  days  of  the  resurrection.'^  At  first 
indeed  it  might  be  thought,  that  this  impartation,  especially  as  in  John  it  is 
connected  with  the  formal  appointment  of  his  disciples  as  his  envoys,  and  the 
communication  of  the  authority  to  remit  and  retain  sins  (comp.  Matt  xviii. 
18),  would  have  been  more  appropriate  at  the  close  than  the  commencement 
of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Apostles 
than  in  one  from  which  Thomas  was  absent ;  but  on  this  account  to  suppose 
with  Olshausen  that  the  Evangelist  for  the  sake  of  brevity  merely  appends  the 
impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  first  appearance,  though  it  really  belonged  to 
a  later  interview,  is  an  inadmissible  violence ;  and  we  must  rather  allow,  that 
the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  regarded  this  first  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the 
principal  one,  and  the  one  eight  days  later  as  merely  supernumerary  in  favour 
of  Thomas.  The  appearance  chap.  xxi.  is  also  a  supplement,  which  the 
author,  when  he  wrote  his  gospel^  either  had  not  known,  or  at  least  did  not 
recollect. 

§142. 

THE  SO-CALLED  ASCENSION  CONSIDERED   AS   A  SUPERNATURAL  AND  AS   A 

NATURAL   EVENT. 

The  ascension  of  Jesus  is  reported  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  in  three 
different  narratives,  which  in  point  of  fulness  of  detail  and  picturesqueness  of 
description  form  a  progressive  series.  Mark,  who  in  the  last  portion  of  hb 
gospel  is  in  general  very  brief  and  abrupt,  only  says,  that  after  Jesus  had 
spoken  to  the  disciples  for  the  last  time,  he  was  received  up  (dvcXiT^ft/)  into 
heaven  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (xvL  19).  With  scarcely  more 
definiteness  it  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  Luke  that  Jesus  led  his  disciples  out  as 
far  as  Bethany^  ^fw  €q>9  ci?  Bi^^avtaK,  and  while  he  here  with  uplifted  hands 
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gave  them  his  blessing,  he  was  parted  from  them  (Sccon;),  and  carried  up  into 
heaven  (dvc^epcro) ;  whereupon  the  disciples  fell  down  and  worshipped  him, 
and  forthwith  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  (xxiv.  50  fil).  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Acts,  Luke  gives  more  ample  details  concerning  this 
scene.  On  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  Jesus  delivered  to  his  disciples  his 
last  commands  and  promises,  he  was  taken  up  before  their  eyes  (^in^i^),  and 
a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  While  the  disciples  were  watching 
him,  as  he  went  up  into  heaven  on  the  clond,  there  suddenly  stood  by  them 
two  men  in  white  apparel,  who  induced  them  to  desist  from  thus  gazing  after 
him  by  the  assurance,  that  the  Jesus  now  taken  from  them  would  come  again 
from  heaven  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  just  ascended  into  heaven  ;  on 
which  they  were  satisfied,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (i.  1-12). 

The  first  impression  from  this  narrative  is  clearly  this  :  that  it  is  intended 
as  a  description  of  a  miraculous  event,  an  actual  exaltation  of  Jesus  into 
heaven,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  an  attestation  of  this  by  angels ;  as 
orthodox  theologians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  correctly  maintain.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  they  can  also  help  us  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  our  way  when  we  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  such  an 
event  ?  One  main  difficulty  is  this :  how  can  a  palpable  body,  which  has 
stiW^esA  and  bones^  and  eats  material  food,  be  qualified  for  a  celestial  abode  ? 
how  can  it  so  far  liberate  itself  from  the  laws  of  gravity,  as  to  be  capable  of  an 
ascent  through  the  air?  and  how  can  it  be  conceived  that  GckI  gave  so 
preternatural  a  capability  to  Jesus  by  a  miracle?^  The  only  possible  reply 
to  these  questions  is,  that  the  grosser  elements  which  the  body  of  Jesus  still 
retained  after  the  resurrection,  were  removed  before  the  ascension,  and  only 
the  finest  essence  of  his  corporeality,  as  the  integument  of  the  soul,  was  taken 
by  him  into  heaven.^  But  as  the  disciples  who  were  present  at  the  ascension 
observed  no  residuum  of  his  body  which  he  had  left  behind,  this  leads  either 
to  the  above  mentioned  absurdity  of  an  evaporation  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  or 
to  Olshausen's  process  of  subtilization  which,  still  incomplete  even  after  the 
resurrection,  was  not  perfected  until  the  moment  of  the  ascension  ;  a  process 
which  must  have  been  conducted  with  singularly  rapid  retrograde  transitions 
in  these  last  days,  if  the  body  of  Jesus,  when  penetrating  into  the  closed  room 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  is  to  be  supposed  immaterial ;  immedi- 
ately after  when  Thomas  touched  him,  material ;  and  lastly,  in  the  ascension, 
again  immaterial.  The  other  difficult  lies  in  the  consideration,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  just  idea  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  God  and  of  the  blessed,  to  which 
Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  exalted,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  nor,  in  general,  in  any  determinate  place ; — such  a  locality 
could  only  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  childish,  limited  conceptions  of  antiquity. 
We  are  well  aware  that  he  who  would  attain  to  God  and  the  circle  of  the 
blessed  would  make  a  superfluous  circuit,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  soar  aloft  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  firmament ;  and  the  more 
intimately  Jesus  was  acquainted  with  God  and  divine  things,  the  farther  cer- 
tainly would  he  be  from  making  such  a  circuit,  or  from  being  caused  to  make 
it  by  God.'  Thus  there  would  be  no  other  resource  than  to  suppose  a 
divine  accommodation  to  the  idea  of  the  world  in  that  age,  and  to  say :  God 
in  order  to  convince  the  disciples  of  the  return  of  Jesus  into  the  higher 
world,  although  this  world  is  in  reality  by  no  means  to  be  sought  for  in  the 

*  Gabler,  in  the  neuesten  theol.  Journal  3,  s.  417,  and  in  the  Vorrede  za  Griesbach*s 
opusc.  acad.  p.  xcvi.  comp.  Kuinol,  in  Marc ,  p.  222. 
^  Seller,  ap.  Kuinol,  ul.  sup.  s,  22^. 
'  G>mp.  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  \>»  ^,  ^7\  \  ^i^'^^xxt^^^^iMgOTv^aj^^Tbkftolo^e,  s.  161. 
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upper  air,  nevertheless  prepared  the  spectacle  of  such  an  exaltation>    But 
this  is  to  represent  God  as  theatrically  arranging  an  illusion. 

As  an  attempt  to  set  us  free  from  such  difficulties  and  absurdities,  the 
natural  explanation  of  this  narrative  must  needs  be  welcome.^    This  distin- 
^ishes  in  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  ascension,  what  was  actually  beheld, 
and  what  was  inferred  by  reasoning.     Certainly,  when  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  : 
whUe  they  beheld^  he  was  taken  up,  ^Xxv^vruiv  avrwv  iir'^pdrj :  the  exaltation  to 
heaven  seems  here  to  be  represented  as  a  fact  actually  witnessed.     But  the 
Rationalists  tell  us  that  we  are  not  to  understand  cm/p^,  as  signifying  an 
elevation  above  the  earth,  but  only  that  Jesus,  in  order  to  bless  the  disciples, 
•drew  up  his  form  and  thus  appeared  more  elevated  to  them.     They  then 
bring  forward  the  word  Steony,  he  was  parted  from  them,  in  the  conclusion  of 
Luke's  gospel,  and  interpret  it  to  mean  that  Jesus  in  taking  leave  of  his  dis- 
ciples removed  himself  farther  from  them.     Hereupon,  they  continue,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  a  cloud  was  interposed  between 
Jesus  and  the  disciples,  and  together  with  the  numerous  olive-trees  on  the 
mount,  concealed  him  from  their  sight ;  a  result  which,  on  the  assurance  ot 
two  unknown  men,  they  regarded  as  a  reception  of  Jesus  into  heaven.     But, 
when  Luke  in  the  Acts  immediately  connects  ivrjpOrj  with  the  statement,  and 
a  cloud  received  him^  koX  v€ff>€X.rj  viriXapev  avrbv  :  he  implies  that  the  taking  up 
was  an  introduction  to  the  being  received  by  the  cloud  ;  which  it  would  not 
be  if  it  were  a  mere  drawing  up  of  the  body,  but  only  if  it  were  an  exaltation 
of  Jesus  above  the  earth,  since  only  in  this  case  could  a  cloud  float  under, 
carry,  and  envelop  him,  which  is  the  idea  expressed  by  ^e\a^cv.    Again,  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  fact  that  he  was  parted  from  them  is  represented  as 
something  which  took  place  while  he  blessed  them,  kv  r^  cvXaycii^  avrov  athrov?  ; 
now  no  one  when  pronouncing  a  benediction  on  another,  will  remove  from 
him :  whereas  it  appears  very  suitable,  that  Jesus  while  communicating  his 
blessing  to  the  disciples  should  be  carried  upward,  and  thus,  while  rising,  have 
continued  to  extend  over  them  his  outstretched  hand  as  a  symbol  of  his 
blessing.    Thus  the  natural  explanation  of  the  disappearance  in  the  cloud 
falls  to  the  ground  of  itself;  while  in  the  supposition  that  the  two  individuals 
•clothed  in  white  apparel  were  natural  men,  Paulus  only  disguises  a  final  and 
strongly  marked  essay  of  the  opinion  espoused  by  Bahrdt  and  Venturini,  that 
several  epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  after  his  crucifixion,  were  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  secret  colleagues.    And  Jesus  himself — what,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  must  we  suppose  to  have  become  of  him  after  this  last 
tseparation  from  his  disciples  ?    Shall  we,  with  Bahrdt,  dream  of  an  Essene 
lodge,  into  which  he  retired  after  the  completion  of  his  work?  and  with 
Brennecke  appeal,  in  proof  that  Jesus  long  continued  silently  to  work  for  the 
•welfare  of  mankind,  to  his  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  the  conversion  ot 
Paul  ?    But,  taking  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  as  historical,  this  was  connected 
with  circumstances  and  effects  which  could  be  produced  by  no  natural  man, 
•even  though  a  member  of  a  secret  order.     Or  shall  we  with  Paulus  suppose, 
•that  shortly  after  the  last  interview  the  body  of  Jesus  sank  beneath  the 
injuries  it  had  received  ?    This  could  not  well  have  happened  in  the  very 
next  moments  after  he  had  appeared  still  active  among  his  disciples,  so  that 
(the  two  men  who  joined  them  might  have  been  witnesses  of  his  decease, — 
who,  even  admitting  this,  would  not  have  spoken  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  ;  but  if  he  continued  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  he  must  have  had 

*  Kern,  Hauptthatsachen,  Tiib.  Zeitschrift,  1836,  3,  s.  5S,  Comp.  Steudel  (Glaubens- 
flehre,  s.  323),  who  supposes  the  ascension  to  have  been  a  vision  which  God  produced  in  the 
^disciples.     Against  this  comp.  my  Streitschriften,  i,  s.  152  ff. 
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the  intention  to  remain  for  that  period  in  the  conceahnent  of  a  secret  society  ; 
and  to  this  must  then  be  supposed  to  belong  the  two  men  clothed  in  white, 
who,  doubtless  with  his  previous  sanction,  persuaded  the  disciples  that  he  had 
ascended  into  heaven.®  But  this  is  a  mode  of  representation,  from  which 
in  this  instance  as  in  every  other,  a  sound  judgment  must  turn  away  with 
aversion. 

§  143. 

INSUFFICIENCY    OF    THE    NARRATIVES    OF    THE    ASCENSION.      MYTHICAL   CON- 
CEPTION  OF  THOSE  NARRATIVES. 

Among  all  the  New  Testament  histories  of  miracles,  the  ascension  least 
demanded  such  an  expenditure  of  perverted  acumen,  since  the  attestations  to 
its  historical  validity  are  peculiarly  weak, — ^not  only  to  us  who,  having  no 
risen  Jesus,  can  consequently  have  no  ascended  one,  but  apart  from  all  prior 
conclusions  and  in  every  point  of  view.  Matthew^  and  John,  who  according 
to  the  common  idea  were  the  two  eyewitnesses  among  the  Evangelists,  do  not 
mention  it ;  it  is  narrated  by  Mark  and  Luke  alone,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  decided  allusions  to  it  are  wanting.  But  this 
absence  of  allusions  to  the  ascension  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is 
denied  by  orthodox  expositors.  When,  say  they,  Jesus  in  Matthew  (xxvL  64), 
declares  before  the  high  priest,  that  hereafter  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  seen 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God :  this  presupposes  an  exaltation  thither,  con- 
sequently an  ascension;  when  in  John  (iii.  13),  he  says,  no  one  hath  as- 
cended into  heaven  but  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  from  heaven,  and  at 
another  time  (vi.  62)  tells  the  disciples  that  they  will  hereafter  see  him 
ascend  where  he  was  before ;  further,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
he  declares  that  he  is  not  yet  ascended  to  his  Father,  implying  that  he  b 
about  to  do  so  (xx.  17):  there  could  hardly  be  more  explicit  allusions  to  the 
ascension  ;  again,  when  the  apostles  in  the  Acts  so  often  speak  of  an  exalta- 
tion of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (ii.  33,  v.  31,  comp.  vii.  56),  and 
Paul  represents  him  as  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens  caKiPa^vw€pavm  Trdvruaf 
Tiov  ovpavCiv  (Ephes.  iv.  10),  Peter,  as  gone  into  heaven  ^ropcv^cW  ci?  ovpcuw 
(i  Pet.  iii.  22) :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  all  knew  of  his  ascension.^ 
All  these  passages,  however,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  John  vi.  62,  where 
a  SEEING  the  Son  of  Man  ascend,  0€<ap€Lv  avapatvovra  rov  vlov  rov  avOfMirov, 
is  spoken  of,  contain  only  in  general  his  exaltation  to  heaven,  without  inti- 
mating that  it  was  an  external,  visible  fact,  that  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  disciples.  Rather,  when  we  find  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xv.  5  ff.  ranking  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  himself,  which  occurred  long  after  the  allied  ascension, 
with  the  Christophanies  before  this  epoch,  so  entirely  without  any  pause  or  in- 
dication of  a  distinction :  we  must  doubt,  not  merely  that  all  the  appearances 
which  he  enumerates  besides  his  own  can  have  occurred  before  the  ascension,^ 
but  whether  the  Apostle  can  have  had  any  knowledge  at  all  of  an  ascension  as 
an  external  fact  which  closed  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  As  to  the  author  of 
the  fourth  gospel, — in  his  metaphorical  language,  we  are  not  compelled  by 
the  word  dcw/j^c,  any  more  than  by  the  6\l/€<r$€  in  relation  to  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  Jesus,  i.  52,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  knowledge  of 

^  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s.  146,  Anm.  28. 

*  Seller,  ap.  Kuinol,  ut  sup.  s.  221 ;  Olshausen,  s.  591  f.  Comp.  Griesbach.  loconxm 
N.  T.  ad  ascensionem  Christi  in  coelum  spectantium  sylloge.  In  his  opusc.  acad.  ed.  Gabler, 
vol.  2,  s.  484  ff. 
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the  visible  ascension  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  gives  no  intimation  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  gospel. 

Commentators  have,  it  is  true,  taken  all  possible  pains  to  explain  the  want 
of  a  narrative  of  the  ascension  in  the  first  and  fourth  gospels,  in  a  way  which 
may  not  prove  inimical  either  to  the  authority  of  the  writings,  or  to  the 
historical  value  of  the  fxcL  They  maintain  that  the  Evangelists  who  are  silent 
on  the  subject,  held  it  either  unnecessary,  or  impossible,  to  narrate  the 
ascension.  They  held  it  unnecessary,  say  these  expositors,  either  intrinsi- 
cally, from  the  minor  importance  of  the  event  ;^  or  extrinsically,  on  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  generally  known  as  a  part  of  the  evangelical  tradition  ;  ^ 
John  in  particular  supposed  it  to  be  known  from  Mark  and  Luke  ;  ^  or  lastly, 
both  Matthew  and  John  omitted  it  as  not  belonging  to  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  to  the  description  of  which  their  writings  were  exclusively  devoted.* 
But  we  must  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  that 
enigmatical  life  which  he  led  after  his  return  from  the  grave,  absolutely  re- 
quired such  a  close  as  the  ascension.  Whether  it  were  generally  known  or 
not,  whether  it  were  important  or  unimportant^ — the  simple  aesthetic  interest 
which  dictates  even  to  an  uncultivated  aqthor,  that  a  narrative  should  be 
wound  up  with  a  conclusion,  must  have  led  every  evangelical  writer  who  knew 
of  the  ascension  to  mention  it,  though  it  were  but  summarily  at  the  end  of  his 
history,  in  order  to  avoid  the  strange  impression  left  by  the  first  gospel  and 
still  more  by  the  fourth,  as  narratives  losing  themselves  in  vague  obscurity. 
Hence  our  apologists  resort  to  the  supposition  that  the  first  and  fourth 
Evangelists  held  it  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
because  the  eyewitnesses,  however  long  they  might  gaze  after  him,  could  still 
only  see  him  hovering  in  the  air  and  encircled  by  the  cloud,  not  entering 
heaven  and  taking  his  place  on  the  right  hand  of  God.''  Bat  in  the  ideas  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  which  heaven  was  nearer  than  to  us,  an  entrance  into 
the  clouds  was  in  itself  a  real  ascent  into  heaven,  as  we  see  from  the  stories 
of  Romulus  and  Elijah. 

Thus  it  is  undeniable  that  the  above  Evangelists  were  ignorant  of  the 
ascension  :  but  the  conclusion  of  the  most  recent  criticism,  that  this  ignor- 
ance is  a  reproach  to  the  first  Evangelist  as  a  sign  of  his  unapostolic  charac- 
ter,* is  the  less  in  place  here,  because  the  event  in  question  is  rendered  sus- 
picious not  merely  by  the  silence  of  two  Evangelists,  but  also  by  the  want  of 
agreement  between  those  who  narrate  it  Mark  is  at  variance  with  Luke, 
nay,  Luke  is  at  variance  with  himself.  In  the  account  of  the  former,  it 
appears  as  if  Jesus  had  ascended  into  heaven  immediately  from  the  meal  in 
which  he  appeared  to  the  eleven,  consequently  from  out  of  a  house  in 
Jerusalem  ;  for  the  phrases :  /le  appeared  with  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat, 
and  upbraided  them — and  he  said — So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
them  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  etc.,  dvaKci/xei'Ois — i<l>av€fHa$rf  koL  (uKciSure 
— fcoi  cIttcv — 'O  fiey  o^v  Kvpioq,  /xcra  to  AxiA^ai  aurois,  dv€\,rj<fiOr)  k.  t.  X.  have  an 

_    immediate  dependence  on  each  other,  and  it  is  only  by  violence  that  a  change 
^.  of  pLice  or  a  distinction  of  time  can  be  introduced.^     Now  an  ascent  into 

z.        •  Olshauscn,  s.  593  f. 

— .       *  Even   Fritzsche,  weary  at   the  conclusion  of  his  labour,  writes  in   Matth.,  p.   835  : 
-  MattAaus  Jesu  in  cotlutn  abitum  non  commemoravit^  quippe  nemini  ignotum, 

*  Michaelis,  ut  sup.  352. 

*  The  treatise  :  Warum  haben  nicht  alle  Evangelisten  die  Himmelfahrt  Jesu  ausdriicklich 
miterzahlt  ?  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  8,  s.  67. 

^        '  The  above-named  Treatise  in  Flatt's  Magazin. 
'  Scbneckenburger,  ut  sup.  s.  19  f. 

*  As  by  Kuin5l,  p.  208  f.  217. 
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heaven  directly  out  of  a  room  is  certainly  not  easy  to  imagine ;  hence  Luke 
represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  open  air.  In  his  gospel  he  makes  Jesus 
immediately  before  his  ascension,  lead  out  his  disciples  as  far  as  Bethany  c»9 
€19  Biy^anav,  but  in  the  Acts  he  places  the  scene  on  the  mount  called  Olivet 
opo^  TO  KoXovfitvov  iXaiCiva  ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  con- 
tradiction, since  Bethany  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mount  of  Olives.'** 
But  there  is  a  more  important  divergency  in  his  statement  of  lime ;  for  in  his 
gospel,  as  in  Mark,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  ascension  took  place  on  the 
same  day  with  the  resurrection  :  whereas  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  remarked, 
that  the  two  events  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  forty  days.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  the  latter  determination  of  time  must  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Luke  in  the  interim  between  the  com[X)sition  of  the 
gospel  and  that  of  the  Acts.  The  more  numerous  the  narratives  of  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  the  more  various  the  places  to  which  they  were 
assigned :  the  less  would  the  short  space  of  a  day  suffice  for  his  life  on  eanh 
after  the  resurrection ;  while  the  determination  of  the  lengthened  period 
which  had  become  necessary  to  forty  days  precisely,  had  its  foundation  in  the 
part  which  this  number  is  known  to  have  played  in  the  Jewish,  and  already 
in  the  Christian  legend.  The  people  of  Israel  were  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  Moses  was  forty  days  on  mount  Sinai ;  he  and  Elias  fasted  forty 
days  ;  and  Jesus  himself  previous  to  the  temptation  remained  the  same  length 
of  time  without  nourishment  in  the  wilderness.  As,  then,  all  these  mysterious 
intermediate  states  and  periods  of  transition  were  determined  by  the  number 
forty;  this  number  presented  itself  as  especially  appropriate  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mysterious  interval  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Jesus.  ^'^ 

As  regards  the  description  of  the  event  itself,  it  might  be  thought  admis- 
sible to  ascribe  the  silence  of  Mark,  and  of  Luke  in  his  gospel,  concerning  the 
cloud  and  the  angels,  purely  to  the  brevity  of  their  narratives ;  but  since  Luke 
at  the  close  of  his  gospel  narrates  circumstantially  enough  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples — how  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  ascended  Jesus,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  great  joy :  so  he  would  doubtless  have  pointed  out  the 
information  communicated  to  them  by  angels  as  the  immediate  source  of  their 
joy,  had  he  known  anything  of  such  a  particular  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed his  jfirst  writing.  Hence  this  feature  seems  rather  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally formed  in  tradition,  in  .order  to  render  due  honour  to  this  last  point  also 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  present  a  confirmation  of  the  insufficient  testimony 
of  men  as  to  his  exaltation  into  heaven  by  the  mouth  of  two  heavenly  wit- 
nesses. 

As,  accocding  to  this,  those  who  knew  of  an  ascension  of  Jesus,  had  by  no 
means  the  same  idea  of  its  particular  circumstances  :  there  must  have  been  in 
general  two  different  modes  of  conceiving  the  close  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  some 
regarding  it  as  a  visible  ascension,  others  not  so.^*  When  Matthew  makes 
Jesus  before  the  tribunal  of  the  high  priest  predict  his  exaltation  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  divine  power  (xxvi.  64),  and  after  his  resurrection  declare  that 
now  all  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  earth  (xxviii.  18) ;  and  neverthe- 
less has  nothing  of  a  visible  ascension,  but  on  the  contrary  puts  into  the  mouth 


**>  Nevertheless  comp.  De  Wette  on  the  Acts,  \.  12. 

^^  Vid.  Vol.  i.,  §  56,  and  the  authors  theie  cited.  The  reference  to  a  reckoniDg  in  Danid, 
in  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  3,  b.  s.  923,  appears  to  me  too  artificial. 

''  On  this  subject  comp.  especially  Ammon,  Ascensus  J.  C,  in  ooelum  historia  biblica.  In 
his  opusc.  nov.  p.  43  ff.  YoTtm\d\xti^^^%OvnsX^Tv\.Vi.  a>  l^«.  <3  ff-;  also  Kaiser,  bibl.  TheoL 
t,  8.  83  ff. ;  de  Weltc,  exe^.  HaxidVi.  \,  \^  ^  ^M  %  "^^ssft*  ^>fc  ^^w*:^. ^«dbu  2^  pu  375  ff. 
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of  Jesus  the  assurance  :  I  am  with  you  alway^  even  unto  t?u  end  of  the  worlds 
€y«ii  /Lictf'  v^uay  ctfu  tcoxra,^  ra9  "^fiipa^  lu)^  r^  orvKTcXcta?  tov  awvo^  (v.  20)  :  it  is 
evident  that  the  latent  idea,  on  which  his  representation  is  founded,  is  that 
Jesus,  doubtless  immediately  on  his  resurrection,  ascended  invisibly  to  the 
Father,  though  at  the  same  time  remaining  invisibly  with  his  followers ;  and 
that  out  of  this  concealment  he,  as  often  as  he  found  it  expedient,  revealed 
himself  in  Christophanies.  The  same  view  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  Apostle 
Paul,  when  in  i  Cor.  xv.  he  undistinguishingly  places  the  appearance  to  him- 
self of  the  Christ  already  ascended  into  heaven,  in  one  series  with  the  earlier 
Christophanies  ;  and  also  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  only  presuppose  what  must  necessarily  be  presupposed 
according  to  the  messianic  passage  :  Sit  thou  at  my  right  handy  Ps,  ex.  i :  that 
Jesus  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  without  deciding  anything  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  exaltation,  or  representing  to  themselves  the  ascension  as 
a  visible  one.  The  imagination  of  the  primitive  Christians  must  however  have 
felt  a  strong  temptation  to  depict  this  exaltation  as  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
When  it  was  once  concluded  that  the  Messiah  Jesus  had  arrived  at  so  exalted 
a  position,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  gaze  after  him,  as  it  were,  on  his  way 
thither.  If  it  was  expected,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that 
his  future  return  from  heaven  would  be  a  visible  descent  in  the  clouds  :  this 
would  naturally  suggest  that  his  departure  to  heaven  should  be  represented 
as  a  visible  ascent  on  a  cloud ;  and  when  Luke  makes  the  two  white-apparelled 
angels,  who  joined  the  disciples  after  the  removal  of  Jesus,  say :  this  same 
JesuSy  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven^  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heaven  (Acts  i.  11) :  we-  need  only  take  the  converse  of 
this  declaration  in  order  to  have  before  us  the  genesis  of  the  conception  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus ;  for  the  mode  of  conclusion  was  this :  as  Jesus  will  at  some 
future  time  return  from  heaven  in  the  clouds,  so  he  must  surely  have  departed 
thither  ^^  in  the  same  manner. 

Compared  with  these  primary  incentives,  the  Old  Testament  precedents 
which  the  ascension  of  Jesus  has  in  the  translation  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24; 
comp.  Wis.  xliv.  16,  xlix.  16 ;  Heb.  xi.  5),  and  especially  in  the  ascension  of 
Elijah  (2  Kings  il  11;  comp.  Wis.  xlviii.  9;  i  Mace.  ii.  58),  together  with 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  apotheoses  of  Hercules  and  Romulus,  recede  into 
the  background.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  latter  were  known  to 
the  second  and  third  Evangelists ;  the  statement  relative  to  Enoch  is  too 
vague  ;  while  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  that  transported  Elijah  were  not 
adapted  to  the  milder  spirit  of  Christ  Instead  of  this  the  enveloping  cloud 
and  the  removal  while  holding  a  farewell  conversation,  may  appear  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  later  representation  of  the  removal  of  Moses,  which 
however  in  other  particulars  has  considerable  divergencies  from  that  of  Jesus. '^ 
Perhaps  also  one  trait  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  may  be  explained  out  of 
the  history  of  Elijah.  When  this  prophet,  before  his  translation,  is  entreated 
by  his  servant  Elisha  that  he  will  bequeath  him  a  double  measure  of  his  spirit : 
Elijah  attaches  to  the  concession  of  this  boon  the  condition  :  //  thou  see  me 
when  I  am  taken  from  thee^  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee;  but  if  not^  it  shall  not  be 
so ;  whence  we  might  perhaps  gather  the  reason  why  Luke  (Acts  i.  9)  lays 

''  This  is  also  Hase's  opinion,  L.  J.  §  15a 

**  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.,  viii.  48,  it  is  said  of  Moses :  And  as  fu  was  going  to  embrace  Eleatar 
and  Joshua^  and  w€ls  still  discoursing  with  tAem,  a  cloud  stood  over  him  on  a  sudden^  and  ht 
disappeared  in  a  certain  valley^  although  he  wrote  in  the  holy  books  that  he  died,  which  was 
done  out  of  fear,  lest  they  should  venture  to  say  that  because  of  his  extraordinary  virtue^  Ac 
•went  to  God,  Philo,  however,  vita  Mosis,  opp.  ed.  Mangey«  vol.  VL  y«  v\^^  \ssa^«w  ^^Dfevs?^ 
only  of  Moses  ascend  into  heaven. 
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Stress  on  the  fact  that  the  disciples  beheld  Jesus  as  he  went  up  (fiXeiroiTwv 
avTtay  hnrfpOrj) :  namely,  because,  according  to  the  narrative  concerning 
Elijah,  this  was  necessary,  if  the  disciples  were  to  receive  the  spirit  of  their 
master. 


CONCLUDING  DISSERTATION. 
THE  DOGMATIC  IMPORT  OF  THE  UFE  OF  JESUS. 


§144. 
NECESSARY  TRANSITION   FROM   CRITICISM   TO   DOGMA. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  which  we  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  have  appar- 
ently annihilated  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  part  of  that  which  the  Chris- 
tian has  been  wont  to  believe  concerning  his  Saviour  Jesus,  have  uprooted  all 
the  animating  motives  which  he  has  gathered  from  his  faith,  and  withered  all 
his  consolations.  The  boundless  store  of  truth  and  life  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  been  the  aliment  of  humanity,  seems  irretrievably  dissipated ; 
the  most  sublime  levelled  with  the  dust,  God  divested  of  his  grace,  man  of 
his  dignity,  and  the  tie  between  heaven  and  earth  broken.  Piety  turns  away 
with  horror  from  so  fearful  an  act  of  desecration,  and  strong  in  the  impreg- 
nable self-evidence  of  its  faith,  pronounces  that,  let  an  audacious  criticism 
attempt  what  it  will,  all  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  and  the  Church  believes 
of  Christ,  will  still  subsist  as  eternal  truth,  nor  needs  one  iota  of  it  to  be  re- 
nounced. Thus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  criticism  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  there 
presents  itself  this  problem :  to  re-establish  dogmatically  that  which  has  been 
destroyed  critically. 

At  the  first  glance,  this  problem  appears  to  exist  merely  as  a  challenge  ad- 
dressed by  the  believer  to  the  critic,  not  as  a  result  of  the  moral  requirements 
of  either.  The  believer  would  appear  to  need  no  re-establishment  of  the 
faith,  since  for  him  it  cannot  be  subverted  by  criticism.  The  critic  seems  to 
require  no  such  re-establishment,  since  he  is  able  to  endure  the  annihilation 
resulting  from  his  own  labours.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  critic, 
when  he  seeks  to  rescue  the  dogma  from  the  flames  which  his  criticism  has 
kindled,  acts  falsely  in  relation  to  his  own  point  of  view,  since,  to  satisfy  the 
believer,  he  treats  what  is  valueless  for  himself  as  if  he  esteemed  it  to  be  a 
jewel ;  while  in  relation  to  the  believer,  he  is  undertaking  a  superfluous  task, 
in  labouring  to  defend  that  which  the  latter  considers  in  no  way  endangered. 

But  on  a  nearer  view  the  case  appears  otherwise.  To  all  belief,  not  burlt 
on  demonstration,  doubt  is  inherent,  though  it  may  not  be  developed ;  the 
most  firmly  believing  Christian  has  within  him  the  elenients  of  criticism  as  a 
latent  deposit  of  unbelief,  or  rather  as  a  negative  germ  of  knowledge,  and  only 
by  its  constant  repression  can  he  maintain  the  predominance  of  his  faith, 
wliich  is  thus  essentially  a  re-established  faith.  And  just  as  the  believer  is 
intrinsically  a  sceptic  or  critic,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critic  is  intrinsically 
a  believer.  In  proportion  as  he  is  distinguished  from  the  naturalistic  theo- 
logian, and  the  free-thmker, — in  proportion  as  his  criticism  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, — he  is  filled  with  veneration  for  every  religion, 
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and  especially  for  the  substance  of  the  sublimest  of  all  religions,  the  Christian, 
which  he  perceives  to  be  identical  with  the  deepest  philosophical  truth  ;  and 
hence,  after  having  in  the  course  of  his  criticism  exhibited  only  the  differences 
between  his  conviction  and  the  historical  belief  of  the  Christian,  he  will  feel 
urged  to  place  that  identity  in  a  just  light 

Further,  our  criticism,  though  in  its  progress  it  treats  of  details,  yet  on  be- 
coming part  of  our  internal  conviction,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  element 
of  doubt,  which  the  believer  neutralizes  by  an  equally  simple  veto^  and  then 
spreads  anew  in  undiminished  luxuriance  all  the  fulness  of  his  creed.  But 
hereby  the  decisions  of  criticism  are  only  dismissed,  not  vanquished,  and  that 
which  is  believed  is  supported  by  no  intermediate  proof,  but  rests  absolutely 
on  its  own  evidence.  Criticism  cannot  but  direct  itself  against  this  absence 
of  intermediate  proof,  and  thus  the  controversy  which  seemed  ended  is  xt- 
newed,  and  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry  ;  yet  with  a 
difference  which  constitutes  a  step  forward  in  the  discussion.  Hitherto  our 
criticism  had  for  its  object  the  data  of  Christianity,  as  historically  presented 
in  the  evangelical  records ;  now,  these  data  having  been  called  in  question  in 
their  historical  form,  assume  that  of  a  mental  product,  and  find  a  refuge  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer ;  where  they  exist,  not  as  a  simple  history,  but  as  a  re- 
flected history,  that  is,  a  confession  of  faith,  a  received  dogma.  Against  this 
dogma,  presenting  itself  totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  cridcism  must  in- 
deed awake,  as  it  does  against  all  deficiency  of  proof,  in  the  character  of  a 
negativing  power,  and  a  contender  for  intermediate  proof :  it  will,  however, 
no  longer  be  occupied  with  history,  but  with  doctrines.  Thus  our  historical 
criticism  is  followed  up  by  dogmatical  criticism,  and  it  is  only  after  the  faith 
has  passed  through  both  these  trials,  that  it  is  thoroughly  tested  and  consti- 
tuted science. 

This  second  process  through  which  the  faith  has  to  pass,  ought,  like  the 
first,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  work  :  I  shall  here  merely  give  a 
sketch  of  its  most  important  features,  that  I  may  not  terminate  an  historical 
criticism  without  pointing  out  its  ultimate  object,  which  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  dogmatical  criticism  as  a  sequel. 


§  145- 

tHE  CHRISTOLOGV   OF    THE   ORTHODOX  SYSTEM. 

The  dogmatic  import  of  the  life  of  Jesus  implicitly  received,  and  developed 
on  this  basis,  constitutes  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christ 

Its  fundamental  principles  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  root  of 
faith  in  Jesus  was  the  conviction  of  his  resurrection.  He  who  had  been  put 
to  death,  however  great  during  his  life,  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  the 
Messiah  :  his  miraculous  restoration  to  life  proved  so  much  the  more  strongly 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Freed  by  his  resurrection  from  the  kingdom  of 
shades,  and  at  the  same  time  elevated  above  the  sphere  of  earthly  humanity, 
he  was  now  translated  to  the  heavenly  regions,  and  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  (Acts  ii.  32  ff.,  iii.  15  ff.,  v.  30  ff. ;  and  elsewhere).  Now, 
his  death  appeared  to  be  the  chief  article  in  his  messianic  destination ;  accord- 
ing to  Isa.  liii.,  he  had  suffered  for  the  sins  of  his  people  and  of  mankind 
(Acts  viii.  32  ff. ;  comp.  Matt,  xx,  28 ;  John  i.  29,  36 ;  i  John  ii.  2) ;  his  blood 
poured  out  on  the  cross,  operated  like  that  which  on  the  ^cezx  day  of  atone> 
roent  the  high  priest  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  (Rom.  m,  25) ;  he  was  the 
pure  lamb  by  whose  blood  the  believing  are  redeemed  (i  Pet.  i.  18  £)  ;  the 
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eternal,  sinless  high  priest,  who  by  the  offering  of  his  own  body,  at  once 
effected  that,  which  the  Jewish  high  priests  were  unable  to  effect,  by  their  per- 
petually repeated  sacrifices  of  animals  (Heb.  x,  lo  ff.,  etc.).  But,  thenceforth, 
the  Messiah  who  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  could  not  have  been 
a  common  man  :.  not  only  was  he  anointed  with  the  divine  spirit  in  a  greater 
measure  than  any  prophet  (Acts  iv.  27,  x,  38);  not  only  did  he  prove  himself 
to  be  a  divine  messenger  by  miracles  and  signs  (Acts  ii.  22) ;  but  also,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  idea  or  the  other  was  most  readily  formed,  either  he  was  super- 
naturally  engendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt,  and  Luke  i.),  or  he  had 
descended  as  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God  into  an  earthly  body  (John  i.). 
As,  before  his  appearance  on  the  earth,  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in 
divine  majesty  (John  xvii.  5) :  so  his  descent  into  the  world  of  mortals,  and 
still  more  his  submission  to  an  ignominious  death,  was  a  voluntary  humilia- 
tion, to  which  he  was  moved  by  his  love  to  mankind  (Phil.  ii.  5  ff.).  The 
risen  and  ascended  Jesus  will  one  day  return  to  wake  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world  (Acts  III,  xvii.  31)  ;  he  even  now  takes  charge  of  his  church  (Ron*, 
viii.  34 ;  I  John  ii.  i),  participating  in  the  government  of  the  world,  as  he 
originally  did  in  its  creation  (Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  John  L  3,  10 ;  Col.  i.  *6  t). 
In  addition  to  all  this,  every  trait  in  the  image  of  the  Messiah  as  sketched  by 
the  popular  expectation,  was  attributed  with  necessary  or  gratuitous  modifi- 
cations to  Jesus;  nay,  the  imagination,  pnce  stimulated,  invented  new 
characteristics. 

How  richly  fraught  with  blessing  and  elevation,  with  encouragement  and  ^/ 
consolation,  were  the  thoughts  which  the  early  Church  derived  from  this  view 
of  the  Christ  I  By  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  by  his  de- 
livery of  himself  to  death  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  are 
reconciled  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ff. ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  Col.  i.  ao);  by  this  most  stupendous 
sacrifice,  the  love  of  God  is  securely  guaranteed  to  man  (Rom.  v.  8  fif.,  viii. 
31  ff. ;  I  John  iv.  9),  and  the  brightest  hopes  are  revealed  to  him.  Did  the 
Son  of  God  become  man  ?  Then  are  men  his  brethren^  and  as  such  the 
children  of  God,  and  heirs  with  Christ  to  the  treasure  of  divine  bliss  (Rom. 
viii.  16  f.,  29).  The  servile  relation  of  man  to  God,  as  it  existed  under  the 
law,  has  ceased ;  love  has  taken  the  place  of  the  feai  of  the  punishment 
threatened  by  the  law  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  i  ff.).  Believers  are  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself,  inasmuch  as  he 
suffered  a  death  on  which  the  law  had  laid  a  curse  (Gal.  iii.  13).  Now,  there 
is  no  longer  imposed  on  us  the  impossible  task  of  satisfying  all  the  demands 
of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  10  f ) — a  task  which,  as  experience  shows,  no  man  fulfils 
(Rom.  i.  i8-iii.  20),  which,  by  reason  of  his  sinful  nature,  no  man  can  fulfil 
(Rom.  V.  12  ff.),  and  which  only  involves  him  who  strives  to  fulfil  it,  more  and 
more  deeply  in  the  most  miserable  conflict  with  himself  (Rom.  vii.  7  ff.) : 
whereas  he  who  believes  in  Christ,  and  confides  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his 
death,  possesses  the  favour  of  God ;  not  by  works  and  qualifications  of  his 
own,  but  by  the  free  mercy  of  God,  is  the  man  who  throws  himself  on  that 
mercy  just  before  God,  by  which  all  self-exaltation  is  excluded  (Rom.  iii. 
31  ff.).  As  the  Mosaic  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  believer,  he  being 
dead  to  it  with  Christ  (Rom.  vii.  i  ff.) ;  as,  moreover,  by  the  eternal  and  all- 
sufiicient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  sacrificial  and  priestly  service  is 
abolished  (Heb.);  therefore  the  partition  wall  which  separated  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  is  broken  down :  the  latter,  who  before  were  aliens  and  strangers  to 
the  theocracy,  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  are  now  invited  to 
participate  in  the  new  covenant,  and  free  access  is  opened  to  them  to  the 
paternal  God ;  so  that  the  two  portions  of  mankind,  formerly  separated  by 
hostile  opinions,  are  now  at  peace  with  each  other,  members  in  common  of 
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the  body  of  Christ — stones  in  the  spiritual  building  of  his  Church  (Epb.  ii. 
1 1  ff.).  But  to  have  justifying  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ,  is,  virtually,  to  die 
with  him  spiritually — that  is,  to  die  to  sin ;  and  as  Christ  arose  from  the  dead 
to  a  new  and  immortal  life,  so  must  the  believer  in  him  arise  from  the  death 
of  sin  to  a  new  life  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  put  off  the  old  man  and  put 
on  the  new  (Rom.  vi.  i  ff.).  In  this,  Christ  himself  aids  him  by  his  Spirit, 
who  fills  those  whom  he  inspires  with  spiritual  strivings,  and  makes  them  ever 
more  and  more  free  from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Rom.  viii.  i  ff.).  Nor  alone 
'spiritually,  will  the  Spirit  of  Christ  animate  those  in  whom  he  dwells,  but  cor- 
poreally also,  for  at  the  end  of  their  earthly  course,  God,  through  Christ,  will 
resuscitate  their  bodies,  as  he  did  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  11).  Christ, 
whom  the  bonds  of  death  and  the  nether  world  could  not  hold,  has  vanquished 
both  for  us,  and  has  delivered  the  believer  from  the  fear  of  these  dread  powers 
which  rule  over  mortality  (Rom.  viii.  38  f. ;  i  Cor.  xv.  55  ff. ;  Heb.  ii.  14  f ). 
His  resurrection  not  only  confers  atoning  efficacy  on  his  death  (Rom.  iv.  25), 
but  at  the  same  time  is  the  pledge  of  our  own  future  resurrection,  of  our  share 
in  Christ  in  a  future  life,  in  his  messianic  kingdom,  to  the  blessedness  of  which 
he  will,  at  his  second  advent,  lead  all  his  people.  Meanwhile,  we  may  con- 
sole ourselves  that  we  have  in  him  an  Intercessor,  who  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  our  nature,  which  he  himself  assumed,  and 
in  which  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  but  without  sin,  knows  how 
much  indulgence  and  aid  we  need  (Heb.  ii.  17  f.,  iv.  15  f.). 

The  expediency  of  describing  in  compendious  forms  the  riches  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  was  early  felt  by  his  followers.  They  celebrated  him  as  Christ  that 
died^  yea  rather^  that  is  risen  again^  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us,  Xptoro?  6  aTro^avcui',  /xoAAov  Sc  koI  iytpOtU^  U 
Kol  Icrnv  Iv  8e^(a  rov  ^cov,  09  Kat  €vrvy\av€i  wrkp  rffiQiV  (Rom.  viii.  34)  ;  or  with 
more  particularity  Sisfesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according 
to  the  Spirit  of  holiness s,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  I.  X.  6  Kivmck, 
y€vo/ACV09  Ik  owipfxaTo^  Aa^i8  Kara  crdpKa,  opiaOel^  vio?  6€Ov  cv  SvvdfJAL  Kara 
-TTVcv/ota  dyiawrvny?,  c^  dva<rra<r€0)?  vtKpiov  (Rom.  i.  3  f )  ;  and  aS  confessedly  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness,  o/xoXoyou/Jtci^a)?  /icya  t^?  €va-€)Scui9  fiv<mljpioi',  the 
following  propositions  were  presented  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory,  ^co?  i<f>av€pii}6rf  iv  a-apKi,  ihiKaiMr)  iv  irvcv/xaTt,  wf>$T]  oyy- 
€\oiSj  iKrjpv)(6rj  iv  tOvea-LV,  cVtorcu^  iv  Koa-pw,  av€k-q<f>$rf  iv  3d^  (i  Tim.  iii.  16). 

The  baptismal  formula  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  by  its  allocation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  presented  a  sort  of  framework  in  which  to  arrange  the 
materials  of  the  new  faith.  On  this  basis  was  constructed  in  the  first  cen- 
turies what  was  called  the  rule  of  faith,  regula  fidei,  which  in  divers  forms, 
some  more  concise,  others  more  diffuse,  some  more  popular,  others  more 
subtle,  is  found  in  the  different  fathers.^  The  more  popular  form  at  length 
settled  into  what  is  called  the  creed  of  the  apostles.  This  symbol,  in  that 
edition  of  it  which  is  received  in  the  evangelical  church,  has  in  its  second  and 
most  elaborate  article  on  the  Son,  the  following  points  of  belief:  et  {credo)  tn 
Jesum  Christum,  filium  ejus  {Dei pattis)  unicum,  Dominum  nostrum  ;  qui  con- 
ceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancio,  natus  ex  Maria  virgine  ;  passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato, 
crucifixus,  mortuus  et  sepultus,  descendit  ad  inferna  ;  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mor- 
tuis,  ascendit  ad  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei patris  omnipotentis  ;  inde  ventures 
est,  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos. 

^  Iren  adv.  hner.  i.  10.  Tertuli.  de  prwscr.  haer.  xiii.  adv.  Prax.  ii.  de  velaiNl.  virg.  L 
Orig.  dc  principp.  prooein.  iv 
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Together  with  this  popular  form  of  the  confession  of  faith  in  relation  to 
Christ,  there  was  also  framed  a  more  rigorous  and  minute  theological  digest, 
occasioned  by  the  differences  and  controversies  which  early  arose  on  certain 
points.  The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  the  Word  was 
made  fleshy  6  Xoyos  o'api  iyevrro,  or,  God  was  manifested  in  the  fleshy  $€0^ 
€<l>av€pia$rj  iv  (roLpKi,  was  endangered  on  all  sides,  one  questioning  the  Godhead, 
another  the  manhood,  and  a  third  the  veritable  union  of  the  two  natures. 

It  is  true  that  those  who,  like  the  Ebionites,  denied  the  Godhead,  or  like 
that  sect  of  the  Gnostics  called  Docetae,  the  manhood  of  Christ,  separated 
themselves  too  decidedly  from  the  Christian  community,  which  on  her  part 
maintained  that  it  7vas  necessary  that  the  mediator  of  God  and  man  shouldunite 
both  in  friendship  and  harmony  by  means  of  a  proper  relationship  to  each^  and 
that  while  he  represented  man  to  God^  he  should  reveal  God  to  man,  cSct  t6v 
fAtcriTTfv  Otov  TC  icat  dvOpwnritiV  Bia  iBia^  vpo^  'iKartpov^  Oi#cc6on;ro$  €k  ^iXiav  koI 
ofjLoyoiav  tov^  afi<l>oT€pov^  (rwayayctv,   ical   ^€<p  fJL€V  Trapaarrjcrai  tov   avSpioirov, 

ayOpiOTToi^  8c  yvw/Mo-oi  tov  dcoK*  But  when  it  was  merely  the  plenitude  of  the 
one  nature  or  the  other,  which  was  contested, — as  when  Arius  maintained 
that  the  being  who  became  man  in  Christ  was  indeed  divine,  but  created,  and 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  God  ;  when,  while  ascribing  to  Christ  a  human 
body,  he  held  that  the  place  of  the  soul  was  occupied  by  that  superior  being  ; 
when  Apollinaris  maintained  that  not  only  the  body  of  Jesus  was  truly  human, 
but  his  soul  also,  and  that  the  divine  being  only  served  in  the  stead  of  the 
third  principle  in  man,  the  vovs  (understanding); — these  were  opinions  to 
which  it  was  easier  to  give  a  Christian  guise.  Nevertheless  the  Church  re- 
jected the  Arian  idea  of  a  subordinate  God  become  man  in  Jesus,  for  this 
reason  among  others  less  essential,  that  on  this  theory  the  image  of  the  God- 
head would  not  have  been  manifested  in  Christ ;  ^  and  she  condemned  the 
idea  of  Arius  and  Apollinaris,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  not  the  ^ 
human  il/vxn  (soul),  or  the  human  vov?  (understanding),  for  this  reason  chiefly, 
that  only  by  the  union  of  the  divine,  with  an  entire  human  nature,  could  the 
human  race  be  redeemed.* 

Not  only  might  the  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  nature  of  Christ  be  de- 
faced or  put  out  of  sight,  but  in  relation  also  to  the  union  of  the  two,  there 
might  be  error,  and  again  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  devout  enthusiasm 
of  many  led  them  to  believe,  that  they  could  not  draw  too  closely  the  newly- 
eniwined  bond  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  hence  they  no  longer  wished  to 
distinguish  between  the  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Christ,  and  since  he  had 
appeared  in  one  person,  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  one  nature,  that  of 
the  Son  of  God  made  flesh.  Others,  more  scrupulous,  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  such  a  confusion  of  the  divine  and  the  human  :  it  seemed  to 
them  blasphemous  to  say  that  a  human  mother  had  given  birth  to  God  :  hence 
they  maintiined  that  she  had  only  borne  the  man  whom  the  Son  of  God 
selected  as  his  temple ;  and  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  natures,  united 
indeed  so  far  as  the  adoration  of  his  followers  was  concerned,  but  distinct  as 
regarded  their  essence.  To  the  Church,  both  these  views  appeared  to  en- 
croach on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  :  if  the  two  natures  were  held  to  be 
permanently  distinct,  then  was  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  the  vital 
j)oint  of  Christianity,  destroyed  ;  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  were  admitted,  then 
neither  nature  in  its  individual  quality  was  capable  of  a  union  with  the  other, 
and  thus  again  no  true  unity  would  be  attained.     Hence  both  these  opinions 

'  Iren.  adv.  hocr.  iii.  xviii.  7. 
3  Athanas.  contra  Arianos,  orat.  2,  33. 

"*  Gregor.  Naz.  Or.  51,  p.   740,  B.  :  rb  ykp  drpdtKfirrw  dBepdrtv/tot^.  6  U  ffn^reu  ry  $€(f, 
TOuTO  Kal  (Tuj^erai. 
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were  condemned,  the  latter  in  the  person  of  Eutyches,  the  former,  not  with 
equal  justice,  in  that  of  Nestorius  ;  and  as  the  Nicene  creed  established  the 
true  Godhead  of  Christ,  so  that  of  Chalcedon  established  his  true  and  perfect 
manhood,  and  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  undivided  person.*  When 
subsequently  there  arose  a  controversy  concerning  the  will  of  Christ,  analo- 
gous to  that  concerning  his  nature,  the  Church,  in  accordance  with  its  pre- 
vious decisions,  pronounced  that  in  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  there  were  two 
wills,  distinct  but  not  discordant,  the  human  will  being  subordinate  to  the 
divine.® 

In  comparison  with  the  controversies  on  the  being  and  essence  of  Christ, 
the  other  branch  of  the  faith,  the  doctrine  of  his  work,  was  developed  in  tran- 
quillity. The  most  comprehensive  view  of  it  was  this  :  the  Son  of  God,  by 
assuming  the  human  nature,  gave  it  a  holy  and  divine  character  ' — above  all 
he  endowed  it  with  immortality  ;  ^  while  in  a  moral  view,  the  mission  of  the 
Son  of  (jod  into  the  world  being  the  highest  proof  of  the  love  of  God,  was 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  awakening  a  return  of  love  in  the  human  breast' 
To  this  one  great  effect  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  were  annexed  collateral 
benefits :  his  salutary  teaching,  his  sublime  example,  were  held  up  to  view,^^ 
but  especial  importance  was  attached  to  the  violent  death  which  he  suffered. 
The  idea  of  substitution,  already  given  in  the  New  Testament,  was  more  fully 
developed  :  the  death  of  Jesus  was  regarded,  now  as  a  ransom  paid  by  him 
to  the  devil  for  the  liberation  of  mankind,  who  had  fallen  into  the  i>ower  of 
the  evil  one  through  sin  5  now  as  a  means  devised  by  God  for  removing  guilt, 
and  enabling  him  to  remit  the  punishment  threatened  to  the  sins  of  man, 
without  detriment  to  his  truthfulness,  Christ  having  taken  that  punishment  on 
himself.^^  The  latter  idea  was  worked  up  Anselm,  in  his  book  entitled  Cur 
Deus  homo,  into  the  well  known  theory  of  satisfaction,  by  which  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  work  of  redemption  is  placed  in  the  closest  connexion  with  that  of 
his  person.  Man  owes  to  God  perfect  obedience  ;  but  the  sinner — and  such 
are  all  men — withholds  from  God  the  service  and  honour  which  are  His  due. 
Now  God,  by  reason  of  his  justice,  cannot  suffer  an  offence  against  his 
honour :  therefore,  either  man  must  voluntarily  restore  to  God  that  which  is 

*  —  iva  Kol  rhv  airbv  hfioKoyciv  xAhp  t6p  ttipiov  rj/Juoy  *I.  X.  ffVfi^dfPtas  Atratrrft  ixdiidffKo^tv, 
riXciov  rbv  ainhv  h  deSrTjri^  Kal  T^Xetov  t6p  aOrbf  ip  dpdfXtfrr&njTiy  dcbp  iXyfOwt  Kal  (Lp0fnaro9 
iXridus  t6p  airrbv  ix  \//vxv^  \oyiKiji  Kal  o-ibfuiTOi,  ifiooijciop  n^  rarpl  /card  t^p  dednfrcL,  Kal  oixo- 
oCaiop  t6p  a&rdpiifup  Karii  r^P  iMSpw-woryfra^  /card  irdi^ra  6fWiop  ijfitp  x*^P^^  ifiapTlar  wpdalu/pvip 
flip  iK  Tov  "rarpbi  ycpprjOiPta  /card  rijp  Oe&np-a^  ir  ^(rxdrciFi»  di  rwr  ijfAepufP  rhp  avrbp  H  ^.aa« 
Kal  did  rijp  ij/icT^pap  <ruTrjpLap  iK  Mafias  rijs  rapdipov  rrjs  6€0t6k9v  Hard  ttjp  dt^OpufrdTTfTa^  h^ 
Kal  rhv  airrbp  Xpurrbp,  woi',  Ktjptop,  fioPoyePTJ^  ix  SOo  ipOffeup  AxTtfyxjintaSy  drpd-rrtaSf  dduupirui^ 
dx<ifpljrut  yPiJpi^6fi€Pop'  odlkifiov  rijt  r(ap  <f>ic€Uiv  dia<f>opdi  dprjpri/Miprii  did  rijp  (p<a<rip^  aia^opi- 
pijs  di  fidWop  TTJt  iSi&rryroi  ixaripat  <pjufa€uSi  koI  e/s  (p  rpbfftoxop  kcU  /dap  vrdartunp  cwrpt- 
Xo^crr/s'  oOk  cli  duo  Trpdcrunra  fitpi^j/xcpop  fi  Siaipov/i€POPy  dW*  ha  koX  top  avrbp  vlbp  xai  fMPoytv^, 
Oeop  \6yop^  K^piop  'I.  X. 

*  The  6th  CEciimenical  Sjmod  of  Constantinople  declared  :  Wo  0u(rt/cd  deXifjftjaTa  oi-x 
vvepaPTia^ — dXV  iwdfiepop  t6  dpOptlywivop  ainov  OfKripua  —koI  ifTtoraacbp^POP  T(p  Ocltf  avrov  «ai 
•wap<T0(P€t  BeXififiaTi 

^  Athanas.  de  incarn.  54  :  avros  ipripdpdjinfffep,  tpa  iffieit  6€0'r<H'tj6u)fUP,  Greg.  Nyt  OraL 
cass.  35  :  t6t€  t€  KarcfuxOv  rpbs  t6  deiop^  tpa  r6  TjfAdrepop  ry  rp6s  r6  6€iop  iiripu^^  yi^rfrm 
Oetop.  Joann.  Damasc.  de  f.  orth.  iii.  20  :  -rdpra  dpi  Xa^ep  (rd  aSid^Xri  rd  rddrj  tov  dj^dptirrov  i 
X.)  Iva  -wdvTa  dyidtr-q.  Greg.  Naz.  or.  ii.  23  f.  Hilar.  Pictav.  detrin.  ii.  24  :  humani  gtntrii 
catisa  Deifilius  natus  ex  vir^^iu  est — ut  homo  foetus  ex  virgine  ttcUuram  in  se  earnis  cucipert: 
perque  hujits  admixtionis  socutatem  saiutificatum  in  eo  uniVersi  gitteris  hnmani  corpus  exist- 
eiet.  For  other  expressions  of  the  kind,  see  MUnscher,  Dogn>engesch.,  herausg.  von  Colin, 
I,  §  97,  Anm.  10. 

®  MUnscher,  §  96,  Anm.  5,  s.  423  f. 

•  Aueustin,  de  Catechiz.  rudib.  7. 

^^  Vid.  MUnscher,  §  96. 

»  Ibid.  §97. 
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God's,  nay,  must,  for  complete  satisfaction,  render  to  him  more  than  he  has 
hitherto  withheld  ;  or,  God  must  as  a  punishment  take  from  man  that  which 
is  man's,  namely,  the  happiness  for  which  he  was  originally  created.  Man  is 
not  able  to  do  the  former ;  for  as  he  owes  to  God  all  the  duties  that  he  can 
perform^  in  order  not  to  fall  into  sin,  he'^can  have  no  overplus  of  merit,  where- 
with to  cover  past  sins.  On  the  other  Kand,  that  God  should  obtain  satisfac- 
tion by  the  infliction  of  eternal  punishment,  is  opposed  to  his  unchangeable 
goodness,  which  moves  him  actually  to  lead  man  to  that  bliss  for  which  he 
was  originally  destined.  This,  however,  cannot  happen  consistently  with 
divine  justice,  unless  satisfaction  be  made  for  man,  and  according  to  the 
measure  of  that  which  has  been  taken  from  God,  something  be  rendered  to 
him,  greater  than  all  else  except  God.  But  this  can  be  none  other  than  God 
himself ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  man  alone  can  satisfy  for  man  :  it  must 
therefore  be  a  God-man  who  gives  satisfaction.  Moreover  this  cannot  consist 
in  active  obedience,  in  a  sinless  life,  because  every  reasonable  being  owes  this 
to  God  on  his  own  behalf;  but  to  suffer  death,  the  wages  of  sin,  a  sinless 
being  is  not  bound,  and  thus  the  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  man  consists  in 
the  death  of  the  God-man,  whose  reward,  since  he  himself,  as  one  with  God, 
cannot  be  rewarded,  is  put  to  the  account  of  man. 

This  doctrinal  system  of  the  ancient  church  concerning  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  passed  also  into  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and 
was  still  more  elaborately  developed  by  their  theologians.^*  With  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  they  adhered  to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  one  person  :  according  to  them,  in  the  act  of  this  union,  unitio 
personalis,  which  was  simultaneous  with  the  conception,  it  was  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God  which  adopted  the  human  into  the  unity  of  its  per- 
sonality ;  the  state  of  union,  the  unto  personalis,  was  neither  essential,  nor  yet 
merely  accidental,  neither  mystical  nor  moral,  still  less  merely  verbal,  but  a 
real  and  supernatural  union,  and  eternal  in  its  duration.  From  this  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  there  result  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ  certain  pre- 
eminent advantages :  namely,  what  at  first  appears  a  deficiency,  that  of  being 
in  itself  impersonal,  and  of  having  personality  only  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  nature ;  further,  impeccability,  and  the  possibility  of  not  dying.  Be- 
sides these  special  advantages,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  obtains  others  also 
from  its  union  with  the  divine.  The  relation  of  the  two  natures  is  not  a  dead, 
external  one,  but  a  reciprocal  penetration,  a  irepix^pyfcns ;  an  union  not  like 
that  of  two  boards  glued  together,  but  like  that  of  fire  and  metal  in  glowing 
iron,  or  of  the  body  and  soul  in  man.  This  communion  of  natures,  communio 
naturarum,  is  manifested  by  a  communication  of  properties,  communicatio 
idiomatum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  human  nature  participates  in  the  advantages 
of  the  divine,  and  the  divine  in  the  redeeming  work  of  the  human.  This  re- 
lation is  expressed  in  the  propositions  concerning  the  person,  proposition ibus 
personalibus,  and  those  concerning  the  properties,  idiomaticis ;  the  former  are 
propositions  in  which  the  concrete  of  the  one  nature,  Le.  the  one  nature  as 
conceived  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  predicated  of  the  other,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
47  :  tlu  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;  the  latter  are  propositions  in 
which  determinations  of  one  or  the  other  nature,  are  referred  to  the  entire 
person  {genus  idiomaticum),  or  in  which  acts  of  the  entire  person  are  referred 
to  one  or  the  other  nature  {genus  apotelesmaticum),  or  lastly,  in  which  attri- 
butes of  the  one  nature  are  transferred  to  the  other,  which  however  is  only 

»»  Comp.  Form.  Concord.,  Epit.  und  Sol.  decl.  VIII.  p.  605  AT.  and  761  ff.  ed.  Hase. 
Chemniz,  dc  duabus  naturis  in  Christo  libellus,  and  loci  theol.,  loc.  2,  de  filio  ;  Gerhard. 
11.  ih.  I.  p.  640  ff.  (ed.  16 1 5);  Quenstcdt,  theol.  didact,  polem.  P.  3,  c,  3.  Comp.  De 
Wette,  bibl.  Dogm.  §  64  ff. 
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possible  from  the  divine  to  the  human,  not  from  the  human  to  the  divine 
(j^enus  auchemaiicum). 

In  passing  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  work  of  redemption,  Christ 
with  his  person  endowed  with  two  natures,  experienced,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  dogmatical  theologians,  founded  on  Phil.  ii.  6  ff.,  two  states, 
statum  exinanitionis^  and  statum  exaltationis.  His  human  nature  in  its  union 
with  the  divine,  participated  from  the  moment  of  conception  in  divine  proper- 
ties :  but  as  during  his  earthly  life  Jesus  made  no  continuous  use  of  them,  that 
life  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  burial,  is  regarded  as  a  state  of  humiliation : 
whereas,  with  the  resurrection,  or  even  with  the  descent  into  hell,  commenced 
the  state  of  exaltation  which  was  consummated  by  the  sessio  ad  dextram  patris. 

As  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  attributes  to  him  a 
triple  office.  As  prophet,  he  has  revealed  to  man  the  highest  truth,  the  divine 
decree  of  redemption,  confirming  his  testimony  by  miracles ;  and  he  still  un- 
ceasingly controls  the  announcement  of  this  truth.  As  high  priest,  he  has,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  his  irreproachable  life,  fulfilled  the  law  in  our  stead  (pbedien- 
tia  activd)  \  on  the  other,  he  has  borne,  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  the 
punishment  which  impended  over  us  (obedientia  passiva\  and  now  perpetually 
intercedes  for  us  with  the  Father.  Lastly,  as  king,  he  governs  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  the  Church,  which  he  will  lead  from  the  conflicts  of  earth  to 
the  glory  of  heaven,  completing  its  destiny  by  the  general  resurrection  and 
the  last  judgment. 

§  146. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   CHRISTOLOGY   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  Reformed  Church  did  not  go  thus  far  with  the  Lutherans  in  their 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  for  they  did  not  admit  the  last  and  boldest 
consequence  drawn  by  the  latter  from  the  union  of  the  manhood  and  God- 
head— the  comniunicatio  idiomatum^  or  communication  of  properties.  The 
Lutherans  themselves  did  not  hold  that  the  properties  of  the  human  nature 
were  communicated  to  the  divine,  nor  that  all  the  properties  of  the  divine 
nature,  eternity  for  example,  could  be  communicated  to  the  human  ;^  and 
this  gave  occasion  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  the  following  ob- 
jection :  the  communication  of  properties  must  be  reciprocal  and  complete, 
or  it  is  none  at  all ;  moreover,  by  the  communication  of  the  properties  of  an 
infinite  nature  to  a  finite  one,  the  latter  is  not  less  annihilated  as  to  its  essence 
than  an  infinite  nature  would  be,  were  it  to  receive  the  properties  of  a  finite 
one. 2  When  the  Lutherans  sought  shelter  in  the  position,  that  the  proper- 
ties of  the  one  nature  were  only  so  far  shared  by  the  other,  as  according  to  its 
character  is  possible,  uti per  suam  indolem  potest^  they  in  fact  did  away  al- 
together with  the  communicatio  idiomatum  ;  and  indeed  this  doctrine  has  been 
explicitly  given  up  even  by  orthodox  theologians  since  Reinhard. 

But  the  simple  root  of  this  complicated  exchange  of  properties,  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  person,  has  also  met  with  contradiction. 

The  Socinians  denied  it  on  the  ground  that  two  natures,  each  of  which 
alone  constitutes  a  person,  cannot  be  united  to  form  a  single  person,  especi- 
ally when  they  possess  properties  so  opposite,  as  where  the  one  is  immortal, 

*  See  the  Oratio  appended  to  the  locus  de  pers.  et  offic.  Chr.  Gerhard,  ut  sup.  p,  719  ff. 

'  Vid.  Gerhard,  II.  th.  i,  p.  685  ff.  ;  Marheineke,  Instit.  symb.  §  71  f. 

'  Reinhard,  Vorles.  iiber  die  Dogm.  s.  354,  conformably  to  the  proposition  urged  by  the 
Reformed  against  the  LulYvetaws  •.  Nulla  naiura  in  %t  ipsam  recipit  contradictoria^  FUnck, 
Gesch.  des  protest.  Lehrbe^utts,  \id.  b,  %.  ^^^. 
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the  Other  mortal,  the  one  uncreated,  the  other  created ;  ^  and  the  Rationalists 
agree  with  them,  insisting  more  particularly  that  the  formulae  of  the  Church, 
in  which  the  ^bove  union  is  defined,  are  almost  entirely  negative,  thus  present- 
ing no  conception  to  the  mind,  and  that  in  a  Christ,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  divine 
nature  dwelling  within  him,  withstood  evil  and  kept  himself  from  sin,  the  man 
who  is  destitute  of  such  aid  can  have  no  true  example.^ 

The  essential  and  tenable  points  of  the  rationalistic  objections  to  this  doc- 
trine, have  been  the  most  acutely  perceived  and  arranged  by  Schleiermacher, 
who,  on  this  subject  as  on  many  others,  has  brought  the  negative  criticism  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  to  completeness/  Before  all  else  he  finds  it  a  dif- 
ficulty, that  by  the  expression,  divine  nature  and  human  nature^  divinity  and 
humanity  are  placed  under  one  category,  and  what  is  more,  under  the  category 
of  nature,  which  essentially  denotes  only  a  limited  being,  conceived  by  means 
of  its  opposite.  Further,  while  ordinarily  one  nature  is  common  to  many  in- 
dividuals or  persons,  here  one  person  is  supposed  to  partake  of  two  different 
natures.  Now  if  by  person  be  meant  the  permanent  conscious  unity  of  a  living 
being,  and  by  nature,  the  sum  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  conditions  of  life  in 
that  being :  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  two  opposite  systems  of  conditions 
can  have  but  one  centre.  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  becomes,  according 
to  Schleiermacher,  especially  evident  in  the  supposition  of  two  wills  in  Christ, 
since,  for  consistency,  two  wills  must  be  associated  with  two  understandings, 
and  as  the  understanding  and  will  constitute  the  personality,  Christ  would  on 
this  supposition  be  inevitably  divided  into  two  persons.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  two  wills  are  supposed  always  to  will  in  unison  :  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  results  from  this  only  a  moral,  not  a  personal  unity  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
this  unison  of  wills  is  not  possible  in  relation  to  the  divine  and  the  human  will, 
since  the  latter,  which  from  its  very  essence  can  only  exercise  itself  on  par- 
ticulars as  they  present  themselves  in  succession,  can  as  little  will  the  same 
with  the  former,  whose  object  is  the  whole  in  its  development,  as  the  human 
understanding,  which  acts  by  reasoning,  can  think  the  same  with  the  divine 
understanding,  which  acts  intuitively.  Hence  it  evidently  follows  also  that  a 
communication  of  properties  between  the  two  natures  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ  did  not  escape  a  similar  criticism. 
Passing  over  what  has  been  objected  in  point  of  form  to  the  division  of  this 
work  into  three  offices,  the  ideas  of  revelation  and  miracles,  under  the  head 
of  the  prophetic  office,  were  chiefly  called  in  question.  It  was  argued  that 
these  ideas  agreeii  neither  objectively  with  just  conceptions  of  God  and  the 
world  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  nor  subjectively  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
intellect ;  that  the  perfect  God  could  not  have  created  a  world  which  from 
time  to  time  needed  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Creator,  nor  more 
particularly  a  human  nature  which  was  incapable  of  attaining  its  destination 
by  the  development  of  its  innate  faculties ;  that  the  immutable  Being  could 
not  operate  on  the  world  first  in  this  manner,  then  in  that,  at  one  time 
mediately,  at  another  immediately,  but  that  he  must  always  have  operated  on 
it  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  in  himself  and  on  the  whole  immediately,  but 

*  Fausti  Socini  de  Christi  natura  disputatio.  Opp.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  i,  p.  784 ;  Catech. 
Racov.  Q.  96  ff.  Comp.  Marheineke,  Instit.  symb.  §  96.  Spinoza,  also,  ep.  21,  ad  Olden- 
burg, Opp.  ed.  Gfrorer,  p.  556,  says  :  Quod  quadam  eccUsia  his  adduuty  quod  Deus  naturam 
humanam  assumpserit^  numui  expresse,  me,  quid  dicant,  nescire  ;  imo,  ut  verum  fiUear,  non 
minus  absurdt  miki  loqui  videntur,  quam  si  quis  mihi  diceret^  quod  circulus  naturam  quad* 
rait  induerit. 

^  (Rohr)  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s.  378  ff. ;  Wegscheider  Inst,  theol.  §  128 ;  Bret- 
Schneider,  Handb.  der  Doj^.  2,  §  137  ff*. ;  idso  Kant,  Relig.  innerhalb  der  GnLnxen  der 
blossen  Vemunft.  2tes  St.  2ter  Absch.  b. 

*  Glaubenslehre,  2,  §§  96-98. 
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for  us  and  on  individuals  mediately ;  that  to  admit  an  interruption  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  of  the  development  of  humanity,  would  be  to  renounce 
all  rational  thought,  while,  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  a  revelation  or 
miracle  is  not  confidently  to  be  recognized  as  such,  since,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  certain  results  have  not  proceeded  from  the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  both 
would  be  requisite,  and  of  such  a  knowledge  man  is  not  possessed.'' 

But  the  main  difficulty  lay  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  attributed  to  Jesus— 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  That  which  especially  drew  forth  ob- 
jections was  the  human  aspect  which  in  Anselm's  system  was  given  to  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  Son  of  man.  As  it  well  becomes  man  to  forgive 
offences  without  exacting  vengeance,  so,  thought  Socinus,  might  God  forgive 
the  offences  committed  against  him  by  men,  without  satisfaction.*  To  meet 
this  objection  Hugo  Grotius  argued,  that  not  as  in  consequence  of  personal 
injuries,  but  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  moral  world  inviolable,  or  in  virtue 
of  h\sjustitia  rectoria^  God  cannot  forgive  sins  without  satisfaction.^  Never- 
theless, granting  the  necessity  for  satisfaction,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  met 
by  the  death  of  Jesus.  While  Anselm,  and  still  more  decidedly  Thomas 
Aquinas/®  spoke  of  a  satisfactio  superabundans^  Socinus  denied  that  Christ 
had  even  borne  as  much  punishment  as  men  have  deserved ;  for  every 
individual  man  having  deserved  eternal  death,  consequently,  as  many  sub- 
stitutes as  sinners  ought  to  have  suffered  eternal  death  ;  whereas  in  this  case, 
the  single  Christ  has  suffered  merely  temporal  death,  and  that  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  highest  glory ;  nor  did  this  death  attach  to  his  divine  nature,  so 
that  it  might  be  said  to  have  infinite  value,  but  only  to  his  human  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  Duns  Scotus,^^  in  opposition  to  Thomas,  and  subse- 
quently Grotius  and  the  Arminians  (equi-distant  from  orthodoxy  and  Socini- 
anism),  adopted  the  expedient  of  maintaining,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  was 
indeed  in  itself  finite  hke  its  subject,  his  human  nature,  and  hence  was  inade- 
quate as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  but  that  God  accepted  it  as 
adequate  out  of  his  free  grace.  But  from  the  admission  that  God  can  content 
himself  with  an  inadequate  satisfaction,  and  thus  can  forgive  a  part  of  the 
guilt  without  satisfaction,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  he  must  also  be  able  thus 
to  forgive  the  whole.  Besides  these  more  precise  definitions,  however,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  fabric,  namely,  that  one  individual  can  take 
upon  himself  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  another,  has  been  attacked 
as  an  ignorant  transference  of  the  conditions  of  a  lower  order  of  relation  to  a 
higher.  Moral  transgressions,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  transmissible  obliga- 
tions ;  it  is  not  with  them  as  with  debts  of  money,  which  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  creditor  who  pays,  provided  they  are  paid ;  rather  it  is  essential  to  the 
punishment  of  sin,  that  it  should  fall  'on  the  guilty  only.^^  If,  according  to 
this,  the  so-called  passive  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  have  been  vicarious, 
still  less  can  his  active  obedience  have  been  so,  since  as  man  he  was  bound  to 
render  this  on  his  own  behalf.  ^^ 

In  relation  to  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  the  hope  of  hb  second  advent  to 

'  Spinoza,  tract,  theol.  polit.  c.  vi.  p.  133.  ed.  (Jfrorcr,  andep.  23,  ad  Oldenburg,  p.  558  f. 
Briefe  iiber  den  Rat.,  4ter,  5ter,  6ter,    I2icr.     Wegscheider,  §§  li,  12.  Schleiermacher,  §§ 

14;  47- 

'  Prselect.  theol.  c.  xv. 

®  In  the  work  :  defensio  fidei  oath,  de  satisfactione  Chr.  adv.  F.  Socinum. 

10  Summa,  P.  3,  Q.  48,  A.  2, 

>i  Comm.  in  Sentt.  L.  3,  Dist.  19. 

1*  See,  besides  Socinus,  Kant,  Relig.  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Venianft,  2tes 
Stuck,  Iter  Abschn.,  c 

^»  Tollner,  Der  thalige  Ge\\oT^am  OvrisNA  >idXr.\v\Ogx.  x^^*^. 
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judge  the  world  lost  ground  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Church,  in  proportion  as 
the  opinion  obtained,  that  every  individual  enters  on  a  state  of  complete  re- 
tribution immediately  after  death,  for  this  opinion  made  the  general  judgment 
appear  superfluous.^* 

§  147- 

THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF   RATIONALISM. 

The  Rationalists,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  Christ, 
his  person,  and  his  work,  as  self-contradictory,  useless,  nay,  even  hurtful  to 
the  true  morality  of  the  religious  sentiment,  propounded  in  its  stead  a  system 
which,  while  it  avoided  all  contradictions,  yet  in  a  certain  sense  retained  for 
Jesus  the  character  of  a  divine  manifestation,  which  even,  rightly  considered, 
placed  him  far  higher,  and  moreover  embodied  the  strongest  motives  to 
practical  piety.* 

According  to  them,  Jesus  was  still  a  divine  messenger,  a  special  favourite 
and  charge  of  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as,  furnished  by  the  disposition  of  Provi- 
dence with  an  extraordinary  measure  of  spiritual  endowment,  he  was  born  in 
an  age  and  nation,  and  guided  in  a  career,  the  most  fiavourable  to  his  deve- 
lopment into  that  for  which  he  was  destined ;  and,  especially,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  subjected  to  a  species  of  death  that  rendered  possible  his  apparent 
resurrection,  on  which  depended  the  success  of  his  entire  work,  and  was  en- 
compassed by  a  series  of  circumstances  which  actually  brought  that  resurrec- 
tion to  pass.  The  Rationalists  hold  that  their  idea  of  the  Christ  is  not 
essentially  below  the  orthodox  one,  as  regards  his  natural  endowments  and 
his  external  destiny,  for  in  their  view  also  he  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
trod  the  earth — a  hero,  in  whose  fate  Providence  is  in  the  highest  degree 
glorified  :  while,  as  regards  the  internal  development  and  free  agency  of 
Jesus,  they  believe  their  doctrine  essentially  to  surpass  that  of  the  Church. 
The  Christ  of  the  Church,  they  contend,  is  a  mere  automaton,  whose  man- 
hood lies  under  the  control  of  his  Godhead  like  a  lifeless  instrument,  which 
acts  with  moral  perfection  because  it  has  no  power  to  sin,  and  for  this  reason 
can  neither  have  moral  merit,  nor  be  the  object  of  affection  and  reverence  : 
according  to  the  rationalistic  view,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  had  implanted  in 
him  by  God  the  natural  conditions  only  of  that  which  he  was  ultimately  to 
become,  and  his  realization  of  this  desiiny  was  the  result  of  his  own  spon- 
taneity. His  admirable  wisdom  he  acquired  by  the  judicious  application  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  conscientious  use  of  all  the  aids  within  his 
reach  ;  his  moral  greatness,  by  the  zealous  culture  of  his  moral  dispositions, 
the  restraint  of  his  sensual  inclinations  and  passions,  and  a  scrupulous  obedi- 
ence to  the  voice  of  his  conscience :  and  on  these  alone  rested  all  that  was 
exalted  in  his  personality,  all  that  was  encouraging  in  his  example. 

As  regards  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  rationalistic  view  is,  that  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  mankind  by  this  above  all  else,  that  he  has  taught  them  a  religion 
to  which  for  its  purity  and  excellence  is  justly  ascribed  a  certain  divine  power 
and  dignity ;  and  that  he  has  illustrated  and  enforced  this  religion  by  the 
brilliant  example  of  his  own  life.  This  prophetic  office  of  Christ  is  with 
Socinians  and  Rationalists  the  essence  of  his  work,  and  to  this  they  refer  all 
the  rest,  especially  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  comprehends  under  the 
office  of  high  priest     With  them  the  so-called  active  obedience  has  value 

"  Wcgschcider,  §  199. 

*  Compare  with  what  follows  especially  the  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  s.  ^72  6C.  \ 
Wegscheider,  i§  128,  133,  14a 
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solely  as  an  example  ;  and  the  death  of  Jesus  conduces  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  solely  by  furthering  the  reformation  of  the  sinner  in  one  of  these  two 
ways :  either,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  and  a  typ>e  of  the  devoted 
fulfilment  of  duty,  it  serves  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  virtue ;  or,  as  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  God  to  man,  of  his  inclination  to  pardon  the  converted  sinner,  it 
invigorates  moral  courage.^ 

If  Christ  was  no  more,  and  did  no  more,  than  this  rationalistic  doctrine 
supposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  piety  has  come  to  make  him  her  special 
object,  or  dogmatism  to  lay  down  special  propositions  concerning  him. 
Consistent  Rationalists  have  in  fact  admitted,  that  what  the  orthodox  dogma 
calls  Christology,  forms  no  integral  part  of  the  rationalistic  system,  since  this 
system  consists  mdeed  of  a  religion  which  Christ  taught,  but  not  of  a  religion 
of  which  he  is  the  object ;  that,  viewing  Christology  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  merely  an  accommodation  to  the  Jewish  mind, — that  even 
taken  in  a  more  noble  sense,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  life,  the  actions,  and  the 
fate  of  Jesus  as  a  divine  messenger,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  system  of  faith, 
for  the  universal  truths  of  religion  are  as  little  connected  with  our  ideas  con- 
cerning the  person  of  him  who  first  enunciated  them,  as  are  the  philosophical 
propositions  in  the  systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling,  with  the  opinions  we  may  happen  to  form  of  the  persons  of  their 
authors ;  that  what  relates  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  belongs,  not  to 
religion  itself,  but  to  the  history  of  religion,  and  must  either  be  prefixed  to  a 
system  of  religious  doctrine  as  an  historical  introduction,  or  app>ended  to  it 
as  an  elucidatory  sequel.^  Accordingly  Henke,  in  his  Lineaments^  has  re- 
moved Christology  from  its  wonted  position  as  an  integral  part  of  systematic 
theology,  and  has  placed  it  as  a  subdivision  under  the  head  of  anthropology. 

Thus,  however,  Rationalism  enters  into  open  war  with  the  Christian  faith, 
for  it  seeks  to  thrust  into  the  background,  nay,  to  banish  from  the  province 
of  theology,  that  which  is  its  essential  point,  and  corner-stone.  But  this  very 
opposition  is  decisive  of  the  insufl[iciency  of  the  rationalistic  system,  proving 
that  it  does  not  perform  what  is  demanded  from  every  system  of  religious 
doctrine :  namely,  first,  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  faith  which  is  the 
object  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  secondly,  to  place  this  expression  in  a  relation, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  to  science.  Now  the  Rationalists,  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  faith  into  harmony  with  science,  restrict  its  expression;  for  a 
Christ  who  is  only  a  distinguished  man,  creates  indeed  no  difficulty  to  the 
understanding,  but  is  not  the  Christ  in  whom  the  Church  believes. 


§  148. 

THE    ECLECTIC   CHRISTOLOGY  OF   SCHLEIERMACHER. 

It  is  the  effort  of  this  theologian  to  avoid  both  these  ungrateful  results,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  faith,  to  form  such  a  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christ  as  may  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  science.^  On  the  one  hand,  he 
has  adopted  in  its  fullest  extent  the  negative  criticism  directed  by  Rationalism 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  nay,  he  has  rendered  it  even  more  search- 
ing ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  sought  to  retain  what  Rationalism  had  lost, 

'  For  the  different  views,  sec  Bretschneider,  Dogm.  2,  s.  353,  systematische  Entwicklung, 

§107. 

•  Rohr,  Briefe,  s.  36,  405  ff. 

^  Schleiermacher,  oa  his  Glavibenslehre,  to  Dr.  Liicke,  2tes  Sendschreiben,  Studien,  a,  3, 
s.  481  /f. 
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c  the  essential  part  of  positive  Christianity :  and  thus  he  has  saved  many  in 
(  ihese  days  from  the  narrowness  of  SupranaturaHsm,  and  the  emptiness  of 
Rationalism.  This  simplification  of  the  faith  Schleiermacher  effects  in  the 
'  following  manner :  he  does  not  set  out,  with  the  Protestant,  from  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  nor  with  the  Catholic  from  the  decision  of  the  church,  for  in 
both  these  ways  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a  precise,  developed  system, 
which,  having  originated  in  remote  centuries,  must  come  into  collision  with  the 
•science  of  the  present  day ;  but  he  sets  out  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
Christian,  from  that  internal  experience  resulting  to  the  individual  from  his 
connexion  with  the  Christian  community,  and  he  thus  obtains  a  material 
which,  as  its  basis  is  feeling,  is  more  flexible,  and  to  which  it  is  easier  to  give 
dialectically  a  form  that  satisfies  science. 

As  a  member  of  the  Christian  church — this  is  the  point  of  departure  in 
the  Christology  of  Schleiermacher  2 — I  am  conscious  of  the  removal  of  my 
sinfulness,  and  the  impartation  of  absolute  perfection :  in  other  words,  in 
communion  with  the  church,  I  feel  operating  upon  me  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
less and  perfect  principle.  This  influence  cannot  proceed  from  the  Christian 
community  as  an  effect  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  members  on  each  other ; 
for  to  eveiy  one  of  these  sin  and  imperfection  are  inherent,  and  the  co- 
operation of  impure  beings  can  never  produce  anything  pure  as  its  result.  It 
must  be  the  influence  of  one  who  possessed  that  sinlessness  and  perfection  as 
personal  qualities,  and  who  moreover  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
Christian  community,  that  he  can  impart  these  qualities  to  its  members  :  that 
is,  since  the  Christian  church  could  not  exist  prior  to  this  impartation,  it  must 
be  the  influence  of  its  founder.  As  Christians,  we  find  something  operated 
within  us ;  hence,  as  from  every  effect  we  argue  to  its  cause,  we  infer  the 
influence  of  Christ,  and  from  this  again,  the  nature  of  his  person,  which  must 
have  had  the  powers  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  this  influence. 

To  speak  more  closely,  that  which  we  experience  as  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  is  a  strengthening  of  our  consciousness  of  God,  in  its 
relation  I  to  our  sensuous  existence;  that  is,  it  is  rendered  easier  to  us  to 
deprive  the  senses  of  their  ascendancy  within  us,  to  make  all  our  impressions 
the  servants  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  all  bur  actions  its  offspring. 
According  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  this  is  the  effect  wrought  in  us  by 
•Christ,  who  imparts  to  us  the  strength  of  his  consciousness  of  God,  frees  us 
(from  the  bondage  of  sensuality  and  sin,  and  is  thus  the  Redeemer.  In  the 
feeling  of  the  strengthened  consciousness  of  God  which  the  Christian  possesses 
by  his  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  the  obstructions  of  his  natural  and 
social  life  are  not  felt  as  obstructions  to  his  consciousness  of  God  ;  they  do 
not  interrupt  the  blessedness  which  he  enjoys  in  his  inmost  religious  life ;  what 
has  been  called  evil,  and  divine  chastisement,  is  not  such  for  him :  and  as  it 
is  Christ  who  by  receiving  him  into  the  communion  of  his  blessedness,  frees 
him  therefrom,  the  office  of  expiation  is  united  to  that  of  redemption. 

In  this  sense  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  threefold 
office  of  Christ  to  be  interpreted.  He  is  a  prophet,  in  that  by  the  word — by 
the  setting  forth  of  himself,  and  not  otherwise, — he  could  draw  mankind 
towards  himself,  and  therefore  the  chief  object  of  his  doctrine  was  his  own 
person  ;  he  is  at  once  a  high  priest  and  a  sacrifice,  in  that  he,  the  sinless  one, 
from  whose  existence,  therefore,  no  evil  could  be  evolved,  entered  into  com- 
munion with  the  life  of  sinful  humanity,  and  endured  the  evils  which  adhere 
to  it,  that  he  might  take  «s  into  communion  with  his  sinless  and  blessed  life : 
in  other  words,  deliver  us  from  the  power  and  consequences  of  sin  and  evil, 

*  Glaubcnslchrc,  2,  %  92-\ov 
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and  present  us  pure  before  God  ;  lastly,  he  is  a  king,  in  that  he  brings  thes< 
blessings  to  mankind  in  the  form  of  an  organized  society,  of  which  he  is  th< 
head. 

From  this  which  Christ  effects,  we  gather  what  he  is.  If  we  owe  to  hii 
the  continual  strengthening  of  the  consciousness  of  God  within  us,  thb 
consciousness  must  have  existed  in  him  in  absolute  strength,  so  that  it,  or 
God  in  the  form  of  the  consciousness,  was  the  only  operative  force  within 
him,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  the  expression  of  the  church — God  became  mai> 
in  Christ.  If,  further,  Christ  works  in  us  a  more  and  more  complete  conquest 
over  sensuality,  in  himself  there  must  have  been  an  absolute  conquest  over  it ; 
in  no  moment  of  his  life  can  the  sensual  consciousness  have  disputed  the 
victory  with  his  consciousness  of  God ;  never  can  a  vacillation  or  struggle 
have  had  place  within  him :  in  other  words,  the  human  nature  in  him  w2s 
sinless,  and  in  the  stricter  sense,  that^  in  virtue  of  the  essential  predominance 
within  him  of  the  higher  powers  over  the  lower,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
sin.  By  this  peculiarity  of  his  nature  he  is  the  Archetype,  the  actualization  of 
the  ideal  of  humanity,  which  his  church  can  only  approach,  never  surpass ; 
yet  must  he, — for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  true  fellowship  between  him 
and  us, — have  been  developed  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life : 
the  ideal  must  in  him  have  been  perfectly  historical,  each  phasis  of  hL> 
actual  life  must  have  borne  the  impress  of  the  ideal ;  and  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  church  formula,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  were  in  him 
tmited  into  one  person. 

Only  thus  far  can  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian,  and  thus  far,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  it  is  not 
opposed  to  science :  whatever  in  the  dogma  of  the  church  goes  beyond  this, — 
as,  for  example,  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  and  his  miracles,  also 
the  facts  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  prophecies  of  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world, — ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  as  integral 
parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ.  For  he  from  whose  influence  upon  us 
comes  all  the  strengthening  of  our  consciousness  of  God,  may  have  been  the 
Christ,  though  he  should  not  have  risen  bodily  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  etc. :  so  that  we  believe  these  facts,  not  because  they  are  in- 
volved in  our  internal  ^experience,  but  only  because  they  are  stated  in 
Scripture ;  not  so  much,  therefore,  in  a  religious  and  dogmatical,  as  in  an 
historical  manner. 

This  Christology  is  undeniably  a  beautiful  effort  of  thought,  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  does  the  utmost  towards  rendering  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  in  Christ  conceivable  ;  but  if  its  author  supposed  that  he  kept  the 
faith  unmutilated  and  science  unoffended,  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce 
that  he  was  in  both  points  deceived.^ 

Science  opens  its  attack  on  the  proposition,  that  the  ideal  man  was 
historically  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  did  not  escape  Schleier- 
macher himself  that  this  was  a  dangerous  point.  No  sooner  has  he  put  forth 
the  above  proposition,  than  he  reflects  on  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
ideal  should  be  realized  in  one  historical  individual ;  since,  in  other  cases,  we 
never  find  the  ideal  realized  in  a  single  appearance,  but  only  in  an  entire  cycle 
of  appearances,  which  reciprocally  complete  each  other.  It  is  true  that  this 
theologian  does  not  hold  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man,  to  extend 
to  the  manifold  relations  of  human  life,  so  as  to  be  the  archetype  for  all  the 

'  This  opinion  has  been  already  put  forth  in  the  most  noted  reviews  of  Schleiermachcr's« 
system;   comp.    Braniss,   iiber   Schleiermacher's   Glaubenslehre ;    H.   Schmid,   iiber   SchK 
Giaubensl.  s.  263  ff. ;  Baut,  d\e  c\vu?X\.  Otio^V?.,  s,  626  ff.,  and  the  Review  of  Rosenkron?, 
Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Kritik,  1&31. 
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science,  art,  and  policy,  that  are  developed  in  human  society ;  he  confines  it 
to  the  domain  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  But,  as  Schmid  has  justly 
observed,  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  the  consciousness  of  God  also, 
being,  in  its  development  and  manifestation,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
finiteness  and  imperfection;  the  supposition  that  even  in  this  department 
exclusively,  the  ideal  was  manifested  in  a  single  historical  individual,  involves 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  a  miracle.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
alarming  Schleiermacher ;  on  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  this  is  the 
place,  and  the  only  place,  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  must  necessarily 
admit  a  miracle,  since  the  originating  of  the  person  of  Christ  can  only  be 
conceived  as  the  result  of  a  special  divine  act  of  creation.  It  is  true^  he 
limits  the  miraculous  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christ  into  the  series  of 
existences,  and  allows  the  whole  of  his  further  development  to  have  been 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  finite  existence :  but  this  concession  cannot 
repair  the  breach,  which  the  supposition  only  of  one  miracle  makes  in  the 
scientific  theory  of  the  world.  Still  less  can  any  help  be  derived  from  vague 
analogies  like  the  following :  as  it  is  still  possible  that  matter  should  begin  to 
agglomerate  and  thence  to  revolve  in  infinite  space ;  so  science  must  admit, 
that  there  may  be  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  life  an  appearance,  which  in  like 
manner  we  can  only  explain  as  the  commencement,  the  first  point,  in  a  higher 
process  of  development.* 

This  comparison  suggests  the  observation  made  by  Braniss,  namely,  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  development  to  regard  the  initial 
member  of  a  series  as  the  greatest — to  suppose  that  in  Christ,  the  founder  of 
that  community,  the  object  of  which  is  the  strengthening  of  the  consciousness 
of  God,  the  strength  of  this  consciousness  was  absolute,  a  perfection  which  is 
rather  the  infinitely  distant  goal  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
community  founded  by  him.  Schleiermacher  does  indeed  attribute  to  Chris- 
tianity perfectibility  in  a  certain  sense :  not  as  a  capability  of  surpassing 
Christ  in  his  nature,  but  solely  in  the  conditions  of  its  manifestation.  His 
\iew  is  this :  the  limitation,  the  imperfection  of  the  relations  of  Christ,  the 
language  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  the  nationality  within  which  he  was 
placed,  modified  his  thoughts  and  actions^  but  in  their  form  alone ;  their 
essence  remained  nevertheless  the  perfect  ideal.  Now  if  Christianity  in  its 
progressive  advancement  in  doctrine  and  practice,  rejects  more  and  more  of 
those  temporal  and  national  limitations  by  which  the  actions  and  teaching  ot 
Jesus  were  circumscribed ;  this  is  not  to  surpass  Christ,  it  is  rather  to  give  a 
more  perfect  expression  of  his  inner  life.  But,  as  Schmid  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  an  historical  individual  is  that  which  appears  of  him,  and  no  more ; 
his  internal  nature  is  known  by  his  words  and  actions,  the  condition  of  his 
age  and  nation  are  a  part  of  his  individuality,  and  what  lies  beneath  this 
phenomenal  existence  as  the  essence,  is  not  the  nature  of  this  individual,  but 
the  human  nature  in  general,  which  in  particular  beings  operates  only  under 
the  limitations  of  their  individuality,  of  time,  and  of  circumstances.  Thus  to 
surpass  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  is  to  rise  nearer,  not  to  his 
nature,  but  to  the  idea  of  humanity  in  general ;  and  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
it  is  still  Christ  whose  nature  is  more  truly  expressed,  when  with  the  rejection 
of  the  temporal  and  national,  the  essential  elements  of  his  doctrine  and  life 
are  further  developed  :  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  similar  abstraction,  to 
represent  Socrates,  as  the  one  who  in  this  manner  cannot  be  surpassed. 

As  neither  an  individual  in  general,  nor,  in  particular,  the  commencing 
point  in  an  historical  series,  can  present  the  perfect  ideal :  so,  if  Christ  h^ 

*  2ter  SendscVirtVb^iv. 
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regarded  decidedly  as  man,  the  archetypal  nature  and  development  which 
Schleierraacher  ascribes  to  him,  cannot  be  brought  to  accord  with  the  laws 
of  human  existence.  Impeccability,  in  the  sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
sinning,  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Christ,  is  a  quality  totally  incompatible 
with  the  human  nature ;  for  to  man,  in  consequence  of  his  agency  beiog 
liable  to  guidance  by  the  motives  of  the  senses  as  well  as  of  the  reason,  the 
possibility  of  sinning  is  essential.  And  if  Christ  was  entirely  free  from  in- 
ward conflict,  from  all  vacillation  of  the  spiritual  life  between  good  and  evil, 
he  could  not  be  a  man  of  like  nature  with  us ;  for  the  action  and  re-action 
between  the  spiritual  nature  in  general  and  the  external  world,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, between  the  superior  religious  and  moral  powers,  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  subordination  to  the  senses,  necessarily  manifests  itself  as  a 
conflict.^ 

If,  on  the  one  side,  the  Christology  in  question  is  far  from  satisfying 
science,  it  is  equally  far,  on  the  other  side,  from  satisfying  the  faith.  We  will 
•)0t  enter  into  those  points  in  which,  instead  of  the  decisions  of  the  church, 
xc  at  leasts  offers  acceptable  substitutes  (concerning  which,  however,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  a  full  compensation).^  Its  disagreement  with 
the  faith  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  position,  that  the  facts  of  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  do  not  form  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  faith.  For 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  stone,  without  which 
the  Christian  church  could  not  have  been  built;  nor  could  the  cycle  of 
Christian  festivals,  which  are  the  external  representation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  now  suffer  a  more  fatal  mutilation  than  by  the  removal  of  the  festival  of 
Easter :  the  Christ  who  died  could  not  be  what  he  is  in  the  belief  of  the 
cli'irch,  if  he  were  not  also  the  Christ  who  rose  again. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  concerning  the  person  and  conditions 
of  Christ,  betrays  a  twofold  inadequacy,  not  meeting  the  requirements  either 
of  the  faith  of  the  church,  or  of  science.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  his 
doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  former  so  far  as  is 
here  done,  such  a  contradiction  of  the  latter  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  an 
easier  course  might  have  been  pursued.  For  resting  merely  on  a  backward 
inference  from  the  inward  experience  of  the  Christian  as  the  effect,  to  the 
))erson  of  Christ  as  the  cause,  the  Christology  of  Schleierraacher  has  but  a 
frail  support,  since  it  cannot  be  proved  that  that  inward  experience  is  not  to 
be  explained  without  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  Christ.  Schleiermacher 
himself  did  not  overlook  the  probable  objection  that  the  church,  induced 
merely  by  the  relative  excellence  of  Jesus,  conceived  an  ideal  of  absolute 
perfection,  and  transferred  this  to  the  historical  Christ,  from  which  combina- 
tion she  continually  strengthens  and  vivifies  her  consciousness  of  God :  but 
he  held  this  objection  to  be  precluded  by  the  observation,  that  sinful 
humanity,  by  reason  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  will  and  the  under- 
standing, is  incapable  of  conceiving  an  immaculate  ideal.  But,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  remarked,  if  Schleiermacher  claims  a  miracle  for  the  origination  of  his 
real  Christ,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  claim  one  for  the  origination  of  the 
ideal  of  a  Christ  in  the  human  soul.^  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  true  that  sinful 
human  nature  is  incapable  of  conceiving  a  sinless  ideal.  If  by  this  ideal  be 
understood  merely  a  general  conception,  then  the  conception  of  the  perfect  and 
the  sinless  is  as  necessarily  co-existent  with  the  consciousness  of  imperfection 
and  sinfulness  as  the  conception  of  infinity  with  that  of  finiteness;  since  the  two 

'  Sc\vm\d,  ut  sun. 
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ideas  conditionate  one  another,  and  the  one  is  not  possible  without  the  other. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  this  ideal  be  meant  a  concrete  image,  the  conception 
of  a  character  in  which  all  the  individual  features  are  portrayed,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a  sinful  individual  or  age  cannot  depict  such  an  image  without 
blemish  ;  but  of  this  inability  the  age  or  individual  itself  is  not  conscious,  not 
having  any  superior  standard,  and  if  the  image  be  but  slightly  drawn,  if  it 
leave  room  for  the  modifications  of  increased  enlightenment,  it  may  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  immaculate  even  by  a  later  and  more  clear-sighted  age,  so 
long  as  this  age  is  inclined  to  view  it  under  the  most  favourable  light. 

We  may  now  estimate  the  truth  of  the  reproach,  which  made  Schleier- 
raacher  so  indignant,  namely,  that  his  was  not  an  historical,  but  an  ideal 
Christ  It  is  unjust  in  relation  to  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher,  for  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  Christ,  as  construed  by  him,  really  lived ;  but  it  is 
just  in  relation  to  the  historical  state  of  the  facts,  because  such  a  Christ  never 
existed  but  in  idea  ;  and  in  this  sense,  indeed,  the  reproach  has  even  a  stronger 
bearing  on  the  system  of  the  church,  because  the  Christ  therein  presented 
can  still  less  have  existed.  Lastly,  it  is  just  in  relation  to  the  consequence 
of  Schleiermacher's  system,  since  to  effect  what  Schleiermacher  makes  him 
effect,  no  other  Christ  is  necessary,  and,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Schleiermacher  respecting  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  of  the  super- 
natural to  the  natural,  no  other  Christ  is  possible,  than  an  ideal  one  : — and 
in  this  sense  the  reproach  attaches  specifically  to  Schleiermacher's  doctrine, 
for  according  to  the  premises  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  an  historical  Christ 
is  both  possible  and  necessary. 


§   149. 

CHRISTOLOOY    INTERPRETED    SYMBOLICALLY.       KANT.       DE   WETTE. 

The  attempt  to  retain  in  combination  the  ideal  in  Christ  with  the  historical, 
having  failed,  these  two  elements  separate  themselves :  the  latter  falls  as  a 
natural  residuum  to  the  ground,  and  the  former  rises  as  a  pure  sublimate  into 
the  ethereal  world  of  ideas.  Historically,  Jesus  can  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  person,  highly  distinguished  indeed,  but  subject  to  the  limitations  in- 
evitable to  all  that  is  mortal :  by  means  of  his  exalted  character,  however,  he 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  religious  sentiment,  that  it  consti- 
tuted him  the  ideal  of  piety ;  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  that  an 
historical  fact  or  person  cannot  become  the  basis  of  a  positive  religion  until  it 
is  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal.* 

Spinoza  made  this  distinction  when  maintaining,  that  to  know  the  historical 
Christ  is  not  necessar>*  to  felicity,  but  only  to  know  the  ideal  Christ,  namely 
the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  manifested  in  all  things,  in  the  human 
mind  particularly,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  in  Jesus  Christ — that  wisdom 
which  alone  teaches  man  what  is  true  and  false,  good  and  bad.^ 

According  to  Kant,  also,  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion to  believe,  that  there  was  once  a  man  who  by  his  holiness  and  merit  gave 
satisfaction  for  himself  and  for  all  others;  for  of  this  the  reason  tells  us 

*  Thus  Schmid,  ut  sup.  s.  267. 

■  Ep.  21,  ad  Oldenburg.     Opp.  ed.  (Ifrorer,  p.  556: — dico^  ad  salutem  non  esse  omuitt^ 
neresse,  Christum  secundum  cartiem  noscere ;  sed  ed  teterno  illo  filio  Dei,  //.  e.  Dei  (eterna 
sa/netitia,  qmt  sese  in  omnibus  rebus^  et  maxime  in  ptente  humanay  et  omnium  maxime  in 
Chrisio  Jesu  maniftstaznt^  longe  aliter  sentiendnm.     Nam  nemo  a^)sqitc  fwxc  od  ilalum  \)eai\V\*- 
dinis potest penenire,  utpote qmr  sola  docet^  quid  vtrum  rt  /nlstim,  l»oiwm  et  tnaluw  sU. 
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nothing ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  men  universally  to  elevate  themselves  to  the 
ideal  of  moral  perfection  deposited  in  the  reason,  and  to  obtain  moral  strength 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  ideal.  Such  moral  faith  alone  man  is  bound  to 
exercise,  and  not  historical  faith.^ 

Taking  his  stand  on  this  principle,  Kant  proceeds  to  interpret  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  and  the  church  as  symbols  of  the  ideal.     It  is  humanity,  or  the 
rational  part  of  this  system  of  thitigs,  in  its  entire  moral  perfection,  that  could 
alone  make  a  world  the  object  of  divine  Providence,  and  the  end  of  creation. 
This  idea  of  a  humanity  well-pleasing  to  God,  has  existed  in  God  from  all 
eternity  ;  it  proceeds  from  his  essence,  and  is  therefore  no  created  thing,  but 
his  eternal  Son,  the  Word,  through  whom,  that  is,  for  whose  sake,  all  things 
were  created,  and  in  whom  God  loved  the  world.     As  this  idea  of  moral  per- 
fection has  not  man  for  its  author,  as  it  has  been  introduced  into  him  even 
without  his  being  able  to  conceive  how  his  nature  can  have  been  susceptible 
of  such  an  idea,  it  may  be  said  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  heaven,  and  to 
have  assumed  the  human  nature,  and  this  union  with  us  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abasement  of  the  Son  of  God.     This  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  so  far  as  it 
is  compatible  with  the  condition  of  a  being  dependent  on  necessities  and  in- 
clinations, can  only  be  conceived  by  us  under  the  form  of  a  man.     Now  just 
as  we  can  obtain  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  a  force,  but  by  calculating  the 
degree  of  resistance  which  it  can  overcome,  so  we  can  form  no  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  the  moral  disposition,  but  by  imagining  hard  conflicts  in  which 
it  can  triumph :  hence  the  man  who  embodies  the  perfect  ideal  must  be  one 
who  would  voluntarily  undertake,  not  only  to  perform  every  duty  of  man  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  by  precept  and  example  to  disseminate  the  good  and  the 
true  around  him  as  extensively  as  possible ;  but  also,  though  tempted  by  the 
strongest  allurements,  to  submit  to  all  sufferings,  even  to  the  most  ignominious 
death,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  a  practical  relation  this  idea  has  its  reality  completely  within  itself,  and 
it  needed  no  exemplification  in  experience  in  order  to  become  a  model  bind- 
ing on  us,  since  it  is  enshrined  as  such  in  our  reason.  Nay,  this  ideal  remains 
essentially  confined  to  the  reason,  because  it  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  any  example  in  outward  experience,  since  such  an  example  would 
not  fully  disclose  the  inward  disposition,  but  would  only  admit  of  our  forming 
dubious  inferences  thereon.  Nevertheless,  as  all  men  ought  to  be  conformed 
to  this  ideal,  and  consequently  must  be  capable  of  such  conformity,  it  is 
always  possible  in  experience  that  a  man  may  appear,  who  in  his  leaching, 
course  of  life,  and  sufferings,  may  present  an  example  of  a  man  well-pleasing 
to  God  :  but  even  in  this  manifestation  of  the  God-man,  it  would  not  properly 
be  that  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  or  can  be  known  by  experience,  which 
would  be  the  object  of  saving  faith  ;  but  the  ideal  lying  in  the  reason,  which 
we  should  attribute  to  this  manifestation  of  the  God-man,  because  he  appeared 
to  us  to  be  conformed  to  it — that  is,  indeed,  so  far  only  as  this  can  be  con- 
cluded from  outward  experience.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  us,  though  naturally 
generated  men,  feel  bound,  and  consequently  able,  ourselves  to  present  such 
an  example,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  that  exemplification  of  the  ideal 
man  as  supernaturally  generated,  nor  does  he  need  the  attestation  of  miracles  j 
for  besides  the  moral  faith  in  the  idea,  nothing  further  is  requisite  than  the 
historical  conviction  that  his  life  was  conformed  to  that  idea,  in  order  to 
accredit  him  as  its  personification. 

He  who  is  conscious  of  such  a  moral  disposition,  as  to  have  a  well-founded 
confidence,  that  under  temptations  and  sufferings  similar  to  those  which  are 

^  Religion  innerhaWi  v\ct  GiiitMeTv  ^\ex^Aos^^xv'^<:\vv\v\^\^,^x\\v<is^^:\i.Oi^^  \ui  Abthl.  vii. 
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attributed  to  the  ideal  man,  as  a  touchstone  of  his  moral  disposition,  he  would 
adhere  unalterably  to  this  exemplar,  and  faithfully  follow  his  steps,  such  a 
man  alone  is  entitled  to  consider  himself  an  object  of  the  divine  complacency. 
To  elevate  himself  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  man  must  depart  from  evil,  cast 
off  the  old  man,  crucify  the  flesh ;  a  change  which  is  essentially  connected 
with  a  series  of  sorrows  and  sufferings.  These  the  former  man  has  deserved 
as  a  punishment,  but  they  fall  on  the  new :  for  the  regenerated  man,  who 
takes  them  on  himself,  though  physically  and  in  his  empirical  character,  as  a 
being  determined  by  the  senses,  he  remains  the  former  man ;  is  morally,  as 
an  intellectual  being,  with  his  changed  disposition,  become  a  new  man. 
Having  by  this  change  taken  upon  him  the  disposition  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  which  is  strictly  a  substitution  of  the  new  man  for  the  old,  may  be  repre- 
sented, by  a  personification  of  the  idea,  as  a  substitution  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  latter  himself,  as  a  substitute,  bears  for  man,  for 
all  who  practically  believe  in  him,  the  guilt  of  sin ;  as  a  redeemer,  satisfies 
supreme  justice  by  suffering  and  death ;  and  as  an  intercessor,  imparts  the 
hope  of  appearing  justified  before  the  judge:  the  suffering  which  the  new 
man,  in  dying  to  the  old,  must  perpetually  incur  through  life,  being  conceived 
in  the  representative  of  mankind,  as  a  death  suffered  once  for  all.^ 

Kant,  like  Schleiermacher  (whose  Christology  in  many  respects  recalls  that 
of  Kant),^  carries  his  appropriation  of  the  Christology  of  the  church  no 
further  than  the  death  of  Christ :  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  says, 
that  they  cannot  be  available  to  religion  within  the  limits  of  pure  reason, 
because  they  would  involve  the  materiality  of  all  existences.  Still,  in  another 
light,  he  employs  these  facts  as  symbols  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason ;  as  images 
of  the  entrance  into  the  abode  of  blessedness,  that  is,  into  communion  with 
all  the  good :  while  Tieftrunk  has  yet  more  decidedly  given  it  as  his  opinioc, 
that  without  the  resurrection,  the  history  of  Jesus  would  terminate  in  a  re- 
volting catastrophe ;  that  the  eye  would  turn  away  with  melancholy  and  dis- 
satisfaction from  an  event,  in  which  the  pattern  of  humanity  fell  a  victim  to 
impious  rage,  and  in  which  the  scene  closed  with  a  death  as  unmerited  as 
sorrowful ;  that  the  history  requires  to  be  crowned  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
expectation  towards  which  the  moral  contemplations  of  every  one  are  ir- 
resistibly drawn — with  the  passage  into  a  compensating  inmiortality.^ 

In  the  same  manner,  I>e  Wette  ascribed  to  the  evangelical  history,  as  to 
every  history,  and  particularly  to  the  history  of  religion,  a  symbolical,  ideal 
character,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  the  expression  and  image  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  various  operations.  The  history  of  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Jesus  represents  the  divine  origin  of  religion;  the  narratives  of  his  miracles, 
the  independent  force  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
spiritual  self-reliance ;  his  resurrection  is  the  image  of  the  victory  of  truth,  a 
fore-shadowing  of  the  future  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  his  ascension,  the 
symbol  of  the  eternal  majesty  of  religion.  The  fundamental  religious  ideas 
which  Jesus  enunciated  in  his  teaching,  are  expressed  with  equal  clearness  in 
his  history.  This  history  is  an  expression  of  devoted  enthusiasm,  in  the 
courageous  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  victorious  power  of  his  appearance ; 
of  resignation,  in  his  contest  with  the  wickedness  of  men,  in  the  melancholy 
of  his  premonitory  discourses,  and  above  all  in  his  death.  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  the  image  of  humanity  purified  by  self-sacrifice ;  we  ought  all  to 
crucify  ourselves  with  him,  that  we  may  rise  with  him  to  new  life.     Lastly, 

*  Ut  sup.  2tcs  Stuck,  Iter  Abschn.  jtes  Stiick,  itc  Abthlg. 
^  This  is  shown  by  Haur,  christl.  Gnosis,  s.  660  ff. 

•  Ccnsur  ties  christl.  protcstantischen  Lehrbegriffs,  3,  s.  180. 
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the  idea  of  devotion  was  the  key-note  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  ever>'  moment 
of  his  life  being  dedicated  to  the  thought  of  his  heavenly  Father.^ 

At  an  earlier  period,  Horst  presented  this  symbolical  view  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  with  singular  clearness.  Whether,  he  says,  all  that  is  narrated  of  Christ 
happened  precisely  so,  historically,  is  a  question  indifferent  to  us,  nor  can  it 
now  be  settled.  Nay,  if  we  would  be  candid  with  ourselves,  that  which  was 
once  sacred  history  for  the  Christian  believer,  is,  for  the  enlightened  portion 
of  our  cotemporaries,  only  fable :  the  narratives  of  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Christ,  of  his  miracles,  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  must  be  rejected  by 
us  as  at  variance  with  the  inductions  of  our  intellect  Let  them  however 
only  be  no  longer  interpreted  merely  by  the  understanding  as  histor}%  but  by 
the  feelings  and  imagination,  as  poetry ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  these 
narratives  nothing  is  invented  arbitrarily,  but  all  springs  from  the  depths  and 
divine  impulses  of  the  human  mind.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
may  annex  to  the  history  of  Christ  all  that  is  important  to  religious  trust, 
animating  to  the  pure  dispositions,  attractive  to  the  tender  feelings.  That 
history  is  a  beautiful,  sacred  poem  of  the  human  race — a  poem  in  which  are 
embodied  all  the  wants  of  our  religious  instinct ;  and  this  is  the  highest 
honour  of  Christianity,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  its  universal  applicabilit)-. 
The  history  of  the  gospel  is  in  fact  the  history  of  human  nature  conceived 
ideally,  and  exhibits  to  us  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  what  man  ought  to  be» 
and,  united  with  him  by  following  his  doctrine  and  example,  can  actually 
become.  It  is  not  denied  that  what  to  us  can  appear  only  sacred  poetry,  was 
to  Paul,  John,  Matthew  and  Luke,  fact  and  certain  history.  But  it  was  the 
very  same  internal  cause  which  made  the  narratives  of  the  gospel  sacred  fact 
and  history  to  them,  which  makes  those  narratives  to  us  a  sacred  mythus  and 
poetry.  The  points  of  view  only  are  different :  human  nature,  and  in  it  the 
religious  impulse,  remains  ever  the  same.  Those  first  Christians  needed  in 
their  world,  for  the  animating  of  the  religious  and  moral  dispositions  in  the 
men  of  their  time,  history  and  fact,  of  which,  however,  the  inmost  kernel 
consisted  of  ideas  :  to  us,  the  facts  are  become  superannuated  and  doubtful, 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  are  the  narratives  of  those 
facts  an  object  of  reverence.® 

This  view  was  met  immediately  on  the  part  of  the  church  by  the  reproach, 
that  instead  of  the  riches  of  divine  reality  which  faith  discovers  in  the  histor>' 
of  Christ,  it  palmed  upon  us  a  collection  of  empty  ideas  and  ideals  ;  instead 
of  a  consolatory  work  effected,  an  overwhelming  obligation.  For  the  cer- 
tainty, that  God  once  actually  united  himself  with  human  nature,  the  admoni- 
tion that  man  ought  to  obtain  divine  dispositions,  offers  a  poor  compensation : 
for  the  peace  which  the  redemption  completed  by  Christ  brings  to  the  be- 
liever, it  is  no  equivalent  to  put  before  him  the  duty  of  freeing  himself  from 
sin.  By  this  system,  man  is  thrust  out  of  the  reconciled  world  in  which 
Christianity  places  him,  into  an  unreconciled  world,  out  of  a  world  of  happi- 
ness into  a  world  of  misery  ;  for  where  reconciliation  has  yet  to  be  effected, 
where  happiness  has  yet  to  be  attained,  there  is  at  present  enmity  and  un- 
happiness.  And,  in  truth,  the  hope  of  entire  deliverance  from  these  conditions, 
is,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  system,  which  only  admits  an  infinite 
approximation  towards  the  idea,  a  deceptive  one ;  for  that  which  is  only  to  be 
reached  in  an  endless  progression,  is  in  fact  unattainable. 

But  not  the  faith  alone,  science  also  in  its  newest  development,  has  found 

'  Religion  und  Thcologie,  2lcr  Abschnitt,  Kap.  3 ;  conip.  bibl.  Dogmatik,  §  255  ;  kirch- 
liche,  §  64  ff. 

*  Ideen  iiber  Mylhologie  vx.  s.  ni».  vti  lleuke's  neucr  Magazin,  b.  s.  454  flf.-Comp.  Hcnkc  * 
Museum,  3,  s.  455. 
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this  system  unsatisfactory.  Science  has  perceived  that  to  convert  ideas 
simply  into  an  obligatory  possibility,  to  which  no  reality  corresponds,  is  in 
fact  to  annihilate  them  ;  just  as  it  would  be  to  render  Uie  infinite  finite,  to* 
represent  it  as  that  which  lies  beyond  the  finite.  Science  has  conceived  that 
the  infinite  has  its  existence  in  the  alternate  production  and  extinction  of  the 
finite ;  that  the  idea  is  realised  only  in  the  entire  series  of  its  manifestations  ; 
that  nothing  can  come  into  existence  which  does  not  already  essentially  exist ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  man,  that  he  should  reconcile 
himself  with  God,  and  assimilate  his  sentiments  to  the  divine,  unless  this 
reconciliation  and  this  assimilation  are  already  virtually  effected. 


§  150- 

THE   SPECULATIVE   CHRISTOLOGY. 

Kant  had  already  said  that  the  good  principle  did  not  descend  from 
heaven  merely  at  a  particular  time,  but  had  descended  on  mankind  invisibly 
from  the  commencement  of  the  human  race ;  and  Schelling  laid  down  the 
proposition  :  the  incarnation  of  God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity.*  But 
while  the  former  understood  under  that  expression  only  the  moral  instinct, 
which,  with  its  ideal  of  good,  and  its  sense  of  duty,  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning implanted  in  man  ;  the  latter  understood  under  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  the  finite  itself,  in  the  form  of  the  human  consciousness,  which  in  its- 
contradistinction  to  the  infinite,  wherewith  it  is  nevertheless  one,  appears  as  a^ 
suffering  God,  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  time. 

In  the  most  recent  philosophy  this  idea  has  been  further  developed  in  the 
following  manner.'  When  it  is  said  of  God  that  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  of  man 
that  he  also  is  a  Spirit,  it  follows  that  the  two  are  not  essentially  distinct.  To 
speak  more  particularly,  it  is  the  essential  property  of  a  spirit,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  itself  into  distinct  personalities,  to  remain  identical  with  itself,  to 
possess  itself  in  another  than  itself.  Hence  the  recognition  of  God  as  a  spirit; 
implies,  that  God  does  not  remain  as  a  fixed  and  immutable  Infinite  encom- 
passing the  Finite,  but  enters  into  it,  produces  the  Finite,  Nature,  and  the 
human  mind,  merely  as  a  limited  manifestation  of  himself,  from  which  he 
eternally  returns  into  unity.  As  man,  considered  as  a  finite  spirit,  limited  to 
his  finite  nature,  has  not  truth ;  so  God,  considered  exclusively  as  an  infinite 
spirit,  shut  up  in  his  infinitude,  has  not  reality.  The  infinite  spirit  is  real  only 
when  it  discloses  itself  in  finite  spirits  ;  as  the  finite  spirit  is  true  only  when  it 
merges  itself  in  the  infinite.  The  true  and  real  existence  of  spirit,  therefore,- 
is  neither  in  God  by  himself,  nor  in  man  by  himself,  but  in  the  God-man  ^ 
neither  in  the  infinite  alone,  nor  in  the  finite  alone,  but  in  the  interchange  of 
impartation  and  withdrawal  between  the  two,  which  on  the  part  of  God  is- 
revelation,  on  the  part  of  man  religion. 

If  God  and  man  are  in  themselves  otie^  and  if  religion  is  the  human  side  of 
this  unity  :  then  must  this  unity  be  made  evident  to  man  in  religion,  and  be* 
come  in  him  consciousness  and  reality.  Certainly,  so  long  as  man  knows  not 
that  he  is  a  spirit,  he  cannot  know  that  God  is  man  :  while  he  is  under  the 
guidance  of  nature  only,  he  will  deify  nature ;  when  he  has  learned  to  submit 

^'\'^orlcsunj;en  iibcr  die  Mcthodc  dcs  akadcmischen  Sludiums,  s.  192. 

*  Hegel's   Phanomenologie  des  Geistes,  s.   561  ff.  ;  Vorlesungcn  iibcr  die  Philos.  dbr 
Relig.  2,  s.  234  ff.     Marhcineke,  (irundlehrcn  der  christl.  Dogmatik.  s.  174  ff.   Kosenkranz, 
Ei^cyklopadie  der  thcol.  Wissenschaften,  s.  jSff.,   148  ff. ;  comp.  m^-   Svtt\\.v:JcvT>^wvx  -^^s.- 
H^ft,  s.  76  ff. 
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himself  to  law,  and  thus  to  regulate  his  natural  tendencies  by  external  means, 
he  will  set  God  before  him  as  a  lawgiver.  But  when,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world's  history,  the  natural  state  discloses  its  corruptions,  the  legal  its 
misery ;  the  former  will  experience  the  need  of  a  God  who  elevates  it  above 
itself,  the  latter,  of  a  God  who  descends  to  its  leveL  Man  being  once  matuie 
enough  to  receive  as  his  religion  the  truth  that  God  is  man,  and  man  of  a 
divine  race;  it  necessarily  follows,  since  religion  is  the  form  in  which  the 
truth  presents  itself  to  the  popular  mind,  that  this  truth  must  appear,  in  a 
guise  intelligible  to  all,  as  a  fact  obvious  to  the  senses :  in  other  words,  there 
must  appear  a  human  individual  who  is  recognised  as  the  visible  God.  This 
God-man  uniting  in  a  single  being  the  divine  essence  and  the  human  person- 
ality, it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  Divine  Spirit  for  a  father  and  a 
woman  for  his  mother.  His  personality  reflecting  itself  not  in  himself,  but  in 
the  absolute  substance,  having  the  will  to  exist  only  for  God,  and  not  at  all 
for  itself,  he  is  sinless  and  perfect.  As  a  man  of  Divine  essence,  he  is  the 
power  that  subdues  nature,  a  worker  of  miracles  ;  but  as  God  in  a  human  mani- 
festation, he  is  dependent  on  nature,  subject  to  its  necessities  and  suffenngs— 
is  in  a  state  of  abasement.  Must  he  even  pay  the  last  tribute  to  nature  ?  does 
not  the  fact  that  the  human  nature  is  subject  to  death  preclude  the  idea  that 
that  nature  is  one  with  the  divine  ?  No  :  the  God-man  dies,  and  thus  proves 
that  the  incarnation  of  God  is  real,  that  the  infinite  spirit  does  not  scorn  to 
descend  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  finite,  because  he  knows  how  to  find  a 
way  of  return  into  himself,  because  in  the  most  entire  alienation  of  himself, 
he  can  retain  his  identity.  Further,  the  God-man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  spirit 
reflected  in  his  infinity,  stands  contrasted  with  men,  in  so  far  as  they  arc 
limited  to  their  finiteness :  hence  opposition  and  contest  result,  and  the  death 
of  the  God-Man  becomes  a  violent  one,  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  sinners ;  so 
that  to  physical  degradation  is  added  the  moral  degradation  of  ignominy  and 
.accusation  of  crime.  If  God  then  finds  a  passage  from  heaven  to  the  grave, 
so  must  a  way  be  discoverable  for  man  from  the  grave  to  heaven  :  the  deaih  of 
the  prince  of  life  is  the  life  of  mortals.  By  his  entrance  into  the  world  as 
God-man,  God  showed  himself  reconciled  to  man ;  by  his  dying,  in  which  act 
he  cast  off  the  limitations  of  mortality,  he  showed  moreover  the  way  in  which 
he  perpetually  effects  that  reconciliation  :  namely,  by  remaining,  throughout 
his  manifestation  of  himself  under  the  limitations  of  a  natural  existence,  and 
his  suppression  of  that  existence,  identical  with  himself.  Inasmuch  as  the 
death  of  the  God-man  is  merely  the  cessation  of  his  state  of  alienation  from 
the  infinite,  it  is  in  fact  an  exaltation  and  return  to  God,  and  thus  the  death  is 
necessarily  followed  by  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 

The  God-man,  who  during  his  life  stood  before  his  cotemporaries  as  an  in- 
dividual distinct  from  themselves,  and  perceptible  by  the  senses,  is  by  death 
taken  out  of  their  sight ;  he  enters  into  their  imagination  and  memory :  the 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him,  becomes  a  part  of  the  general 
-consciousness;  and  the  church  must  repeat  spiritually,  in  the  souls  of  its 
jnembers,  those  events  of  his  life  which  he  experienced  externally.  The  be- 
liever, finding  himself  environed  with  the  conditions  of  nature,  must,  like 
Christ,  die  to  nature — but  only  inwardly,  as  Christ  did  outwardly, — must 
spiritually  crucify  himself  and  be  buried  with  Christ,  that  by  the  virtual  supn 
pression  of  his  own  sensible  existence,  he  may  become,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
•spirit,  identical  with  himself,  and  participate  in  the  bliss  and  glory  of 
Christ. 
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§   151- 
LAST   DILEMMA. 

Thus  by  a  higher  mode  of  argumentation,  from  the  idea  of  God  and  man 
in  their  reciprocal  relation,  the  truth  of  the  conception  which  the  church 
forms  of  Christ  appears  to  be  confirmed,  and  we  seem  to  be  reconducted  to 
the  orthodox  point  of  view,  though  by  an  inverted  path  :  for  while  there,  the 
truth  of  the  conceptions  of  the  church  concerning  Christ  is  deduced  from 
the  correctness  of  the  evangelical  history ;  here,  the  veracity  of  the  history  is 
deduced  from  the  truth  of  those  conceptions.  That  which  is  rational  is  also 
real ;  the  idea  is  not  merely  the  moral  imperative  of  Kant,  but  also  an  actu- 
ality. Proved  to  be  an  idea  of  the  reason,  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  must  also  have  an  historical  existence.  The  unity  of  God  with  man, 
says  Marheineke,^  was  really  and  visibly  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  him,  according  to  Rosenkranz,*  the  divine  power  over  nature  was 
concentrated,  he  could  not  act  otherwise  than  miraculously,  and  the  working 
of  miracles,  which  surprises  us,  was  to  him  natural.  His  resurrection,  says 
Conradi,'  is  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  completion  of  his  personality,  and  so 
little  ought  it  to  surprise  us,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  rather  have  been 
surprised  if  it  had  not  happened. 

But  do  these  deductions  remove  the  contradictions  which  have>  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  concerning  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  ?  We  need  only  to  compare  the  statures,  which  Rosenkranz  in  his 
Review  has  passed  on  Schlerermacher's  criticism  of  the  Christology  of  the 
church,  with  what  the  same  author  proposes  as  a  substitute  in  his  Encyclo- 
paedia, in  order  to  perceive,  that  the  general  propositions  on  the  unity  of  the  . 
divine  and  human  natures,  do  not  in  the  least  serve  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
a  person,  in  whom  this  unity  existed  individually,  in  an  exclusive  manner. 
Through  I  may  conceive  that  the  divine  spirit  in  a  state  of  renunciation  and 
abasement  becomes  the  human,  and  that  the  human  nature  in  its  return  into 
and  above  itself  becomes  the  divine ;  this  does  not  help  me  to  conceive  more 
easily,  how  the  divine  and  human  natures  can  have  constituted  the  distinct 
and  yet  united  portions  of  an  historical  person.  Though  I  may  see  the  human 
mind  in  its  unity  with  the  divine,  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  more 
and  more  completely  establish  itself  as  the  power  which  subdues  nature ; 
this  is  quite  another  thing,  than  to  conceive  a  single  man  endowed  with  such 
power,  for  individual,  voluntary  acts.  Lastly,  from  the  truth,  that  the  sui>- 
pression  of  the  natural  existence  is  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  can  never  be 
deduced  the  bodily  resurrection  of  an  individual. 

We  should  thus  liave  fallen  back  again  to  Kant's  point  of  view,  which  we 
have  ourselves  found  unsatisfactory  :  for  if  the  idea  have  no  corresponding 
reality,  it  is  an  empty  obligation  and  ideal.  But  do  we  then  deprive  the  idea 
of  all  reality?  By  no  means  :  we  reject  only  that  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises.*  If  reality  is  ascribed  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  is  this  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  this  unity  nmsc  ( 
actually  have  been  once  manifested,  as  it  never  had  been,  and  never  more 
will  be,  in  one  individual  ?  This  is  indeed  not  the  mode  in  which  Idea 
realizes  itself;  it  is  not  wont  to  lavish  all  its  fulness  on  one  exemplar,  and 

*  Dogmatik,  §  326. 

*  Encyklopadie,  s.  160. 

^  Selbstbewusstsein  iind  OfTenbarung,   s.   295  f.     Coinp.    Bauer,   Rcccns.   des   L.  J., 
Jalirbiicher  f.  \viss.  Kritik,  1836,  Mai,  s.  699  ff. 

*  Compare  with  this  my  Streitschriften,  3  UeCt,  ?i.  6%  tt,  M^ 
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he  niggardly  towards  all  others^ — to  express  itself  perfectly  in  that  one  indivi- 
dual, and  imperfectly  in  all  the  rest :  it  rather  loves  to  distribute  its  riches 
among  a  multiplicity  of  exemplars  Which  reciprocally  complete  each  other— 
in  the  alternate  appearance  and  suppression  of  a  series  of  individuals.  And 
is  this  no  true  realization  of  the  idea  ?  is  not  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  a  real  one  in  a  far  higher  sense,  when  I  regard  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  as  its  realization,  than  when  I  single  out  one  man  as 
such  a  realization  ?  is  not  an  incarnation  of  God  from  eternity,  a  truer  one 
than  an  incarnation  limited  to  a  particular  point  of  time. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Christology,  that,  as  subject  of  the  predicate 
which  the  church  assigns  to  Christ,  we  place,  instead  of  an  individual,  an  idea ; 
but  an  idea  which  has  an  existence  in  reality,  not  in  the  mind  only,  like  that 
of  Kant  In  an  individual,  a  God-man,  the  properties  and  functions  which 
the  church  ascribes  to  Christ  contradict  themselves  ;  in  the  idea  of  the  race, 
they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the  two  natures — God  be- 
come man,  the  infinite  manifesting  itself  in  the  finite,  and  the  finite  spirit  re- 
membering its  infinitude ;  it  is  the  child  of  the  visible  Mother  and  the  in- 
visible Father,  Nature  and  Spirit ;  it  is  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  so  far  as  in 
the  course  of  human  history  the  spirit  more  and  more  completely  subjugates 
nature,  both  within  and  around  man,  until  it  lies  before  him  as  the  inert  mat- 
ter on  which  he  exercises  his  active  power;*  it  is  the  sinless  existence,  for  the 
course  of  its  development  is  a  blameless  one,  pollution  cleaves  to  the  indivi- 
dual only,  and  does  not  touch  the  race  or  its  history.  It  is  Humanity  that 
dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven,  for  from  the  negation  of  its  phenomenal 
life  there  ever  proceeds  a  higher  spiritual  life ;  from  the  suppression  of  its 
mortality  as  a  personal,  national,  and  terrestrial  spirit,  arises  its  union  with 
.  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  heavens.  By  faith  in  this  Christ,  especially  in  his 
death  and  resurrection,  man  is  justified  before  God ;  that  is,  by  the  kindling 
within  him  of  the  idea  of  Humanity,  the  individual  man  participates  in  the 
.  divinely  human  life  of  the  species.  Now  the  main  element  of  that  idea  is, 
that  the  negation  of  the  merely  natural  and  sensual  life,  which  is  itself  the 
negation  of  the  spirit  (the  negation  of  negation,  therefore),  is  the  sole  way  to 
true  spiritual  life.^ 

This  alone  is  the  absolute  sense  of  Christolog)* :  that  it  is  annexed  to  the 
person  and  history  of  one  individual,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  historical 
form  which  Christology  has  taken.  Schleiermacher  was  quite  right  when  he 
foreboded,  that  the  speculative  view  woilld  not  leave  much  more  of  the  his- 
torical  person  of  the  Saviour  than  was  retained  by  the  Ebionites.  The  pheno- 
menal history  of  the  individual,  says  Hegel,  is  only  a  starting  point  for  the 
mind.  Faith,  in  her  early  stages,  is  governed  by  the  senses,  and  therefore 
contemplates  a  temporal  history  ;  what  she  holds  to  be  true  is  the  external, 
ordinary  event,  the  evidence  for  which  is  of  the  historical,  forensic  kind-— a 
fact  to  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  the  moral  confidence 
inspired  by  the  witnesses.  But  mind  having  once 'taken  occasion  by  this 
external  fact,  to  bring  under  its  consciousness  the  idea  of  humanity  as  one 
with  God,  sees  in  the  history  only  the  presentation  of  that  idea  ;  the  object 
of  faith  is  completely  changed ;  instead  of  a  sensible,  empirical  fact,  it  has 

•^  With  this  should  be  compared  the  explanation  in  the  Streitschriften,  ut  sup.  s.  119. 

^  Of  this  also  there  is  an  explanation  in  the  Streitschriften,  3,  s.  166  f. 

"*  Herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  objection  which  Schaller  (der  historische  Christus  und  die 
Philosophic,  s.  64  fT.)  has  made  to  the  above  view;  namely,  that  it  teaches  only  a  substantial, 
not  a  personal  unity  of  man  with  God.  That  unity  which  exists  in  the  determination  of  the 
race  has  already  been  present  in  individuals  separately,  according  to  the  different  measure 
of  (heir  religious  deve\oY>metvl,  aivd  \.V\\\%  ll\<i  svd)stantial  unity  has  l>ecome,  in  diffcieni 
ilcgrees,  a  personal  umly. 
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become  a  spiritual  and  divine  idea,  which  has  its  confirmation  no  longer  in 
history  but  in  philosophy.  When  the  mind  has  thus  gone  beyond  the  sen- 
:sible  history,  and  entered  into  the  domain  of  the  absolute,  the  former  ceases 
to  be  essential ;  it  takes  a  subordinate  place,  above  which  the  spiritual  truths 
suggested  by  the  history  stand  self-supported ;  it  becomes  as  the  faint  image 
of  a  dream  which  belongs  only  to  the  past,  and  does  not,  like  the  idea,  share 
the  permanence  of  the  spirit  which  is  absolutely  present  to  itself.^  Even 
Luther  subordinated  the  physical  miracles  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  truly  great 
miracles.  And  shall  we  interest  ourselves  more  in  the  cure  of  some  sick 
people  in  Galilee,  than  in  the  miracles  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  world — in  the  increasing,  the  almost  incredible  dominion  >^ 
of  man  over  nature — in  the  irresistible  force  of  ideas,  to  which  no  unintelli^^ 
gent  matter,  whatever  its  magnitude,  can  oppose  any  enduring  resistance? 
.Shall  isolated  incidents,  in  themselves  trivial^  be  more  to  us  than  the  universal 
order  of  events,  simply  betcause  in  the  latter  we  presuppose,  if  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, a  natural  cause,  in  the  former  the  contrary  ?  This  would  be  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  more  enlightened  sentiments  of  our  own  day,  justly  and 
conclusively  expressed  by  Schleiermacher.  The  interests  of  pity,  says  this 
theologian,  can  no  longer  require  us  so  to  conceive  a  fact,  that  by  its  depend- 
ence on  God  it  is  divested  of  the  conditions  which  would  belong  to  it  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  nature ;  for  we  have  outgrown  the  notion^  that  the  divine 
omnipotence  is  more  completely  manifested  in  the  interruption  of  the  order 
of  nature,  than  in  its  preservation.^  Thus  if  we  know  the  incarnation,  death 
and  resurrection,  the  duplex  negatio  affirmat,  as  the  eternal  circulation,  the 
infinitely  repeated  pulsation  of  the  divine  life ;  what  special  importance  can 
attach  to  a  single  fact,  which  is  but  a  mere  sensible  image  of  this  unending 
process  ?  Our  age  demands  to  be  led  in  Christology  to  the  idea  in  the  fact, 
to  the  race  in  the  individual :  a  theology  which,  in  its  doctrines  on  the  Christ, 
stops  short  at  him  as  an  individual,  is  not  properly  a  theology,  but  a  homily. 

In  what  relation,  then,  must  the  pulpit  stand  to  theology, — nay,  how  is  the 
continuance  of  a  ministry  in  the  church  possible  when  theology  has  reached 
this  stage  ?  This  is  the  difficult  question  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  con- 
clusion. 

RELATION  .OF   THE   CRITICAL  AND   SPECULATIVE   THEOLOGY   TO   THE   CHURCH. 

Schleiermacher  has  said,  that  when  he  reflected  on  the  approaching  crisis 
in  theology,  and  imagined  himself  obliged  to  choose  one  of  two  alternatives, 
either  to  surrender  the  Christian  history,  like  every  common  history,  as  a  spoil 
to  criticism,  or  to  hold  his  faith  in  fee  to  the  speculative  system  ;  his  decision 
was,  that  for  himself,  considered  singly,  he  would  embrace  the  latter,  but 
that,  regarding  himself  as  a  member  of  the  church,  and  especially  as  one  of 
its  teachers,  he  should  be  induced  rather  to  take  the  opposite  course.  For 
the  idea  of  God  and  of  man  on  which,  according  to  the  speculative  system, 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  is  indeed  a  precious  jewel,  but  it  can  be 
possessed  only  by  a  few,  and  he  would  not  wish  to  be  that  privileged  indi- 
vidual in  the  church,  who  alone  among  thousands  held  the  faith  on  its  true 
grounds.     As  a  member  of  the  churchy  he  could  have  no  satisfaction  but  in 

"  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Philosophie  der  Religion,  2,  s.  263  ff.  Compare  the  collection  of 
the  several  propositions  of  Hegel  on  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  evangelical  histor^x  loi  w) 
Streitschriften,  3  Heft,  s.  76. 

•  Glaubenslehre,  1,  s,  47. 
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perfect  equality,  in  the  consciousness  that  all  receive  alike,  both  in  kind  and 
manner^  from  the  same  source.     And  as  a  teacher  and  spokesman  to  the 
church,  he  could  not  possibly  attempt  the  task  of  elevating  old  and  young, 
without  distinction,  to  the  idea  of  God  and  of  man :  he  must  rather  attadL 
their  faith  as  a  groundless  one,  or  else  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  confinn 
it  while  knowing  it  to  be  groundless.     As  thus  in  the  matter  of  religion  on 
impassable   gulf  would  be  fixed  between  two   parties  in  the   church,  the 
speculative  theology  threatens  us  with  the  distinction  of  an  esoteric  and  exo- 
teric doctrine,  which  ill  accords  with  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  all  shall 
be  taught  of  God.     The  scientific  alone  have  the  foundation  of  the  faith  :  the) 
unscientific  have  only  the  faith,  and  receive  it  only  by  means  of  tradition.    If 
the  Ebionitish  view,  on  the  contrar)%  leave  but  little  of  Christ,  yet  this  little 
is  equally  attainable  by  all^  and  we  are  thereby  secured  from  the  hierarchy 
of  speculation,  which  ever  tends  to  merge  itself  in  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.^ 

Here  we  see  presented,  under  the  form  of  thought  belonging  to  a  cultivated 
mind,  the  same  opinion  which  is  now  expressed  by  many  in  a  less  cultivated 
fashion  :  namely,  that  the  theologian  who  is  at  once  critical  and  speculative, 
must  in  relation  to  the  church  be  a  hypocrite.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
this.  The  church  refers  her  Christology  to  an  individual  who  existed  historic 
cally  at  a  certain  period :  the  speculative  theologian  to  an  idea  which  onlv 
attains  existence  in  the  totality  of  individuals  ;  by  the  church  the  evangelia) 
narratives  are  received  as  history  :  by  the  critical  theologian,  they  are  regarded 
for  the  most  part  as  mere  mythi.  If  he  would  continue  to  impart  instructioa 
to  the  church,  four  ways  are  open  to  him  : 

First,  the  attempt  already  excluded  by  the  above  observations  of  Schleier- 
macher,  namely,  to  elevate  the  church  to  his  own  point  of  view,  and  for  iu 
also,  to  resolve  the  historical  into  the  ideal : — an  attempt  which  must  neces- 
sarily fail,  because  to  the  Church  all  those  premises  are  wanting  on  which  the 
theologian  rests  his  speculative  conclusions ;  and  upon  which,  therefore,  only 
an  enthusiast  for  interpretation  would  venture. 

The  second  and  opposite  measure  would  be,  to  transport  himself  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  church,  and  for  the  sake  of  imparting  edification  ecclesi 
astically,  to  descend  from  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  into  the  region  of  the  popular 
conception.  This  expedient  is  commonly  understood  and  judged  too 
narrowly.  The  difference  between  the  theologian  and  the  church  is  regarded 
as  a  total  one ;  it  is  thought,  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  he 
believes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  he  ought  to  say  exactly,  no ;  whereas  he  says, 
yes  :  and  this  is  a  falsehood.  It  is  true,  that  if  in  the  discourses  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  spiritual  teacher,  the  main  interest  were  an  historical  one,  this 
would  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  case  :  but,  in  fact,  the  interest  is  a 
religious  one, — it  is  essential  religion  which  is  here  communicated  under  the 
form  of  a  history ;  hence  he  who  does  not  believe  in  the  history  as  such,  may 
yet  appreciate  the  religious  truths  therein  contained,  equally  with  one  who 
does  also  receive  the  history  as  such :  the  distinction  is  one  of  form  merely, 
and  does  not  affect  the  substance.  Hence  it  is  an  evidence  of  an  uncultivated 
mind,  to  denounce  as  a  hypocrite  a  theologian  who  preaches,  for  example,  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  since,  though  he  may  not  believe  in  the  reality  of 
that  event  as  a  single  sensible  fact,  he  may,  nevertheless,  hold  to  be  true  the 
representation  of  the  process  of  spiritual  life,  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
affords.     Strictly  considered,  however,  this  identity  of  the  substantial  truths 
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exists  only  in  thf  ^  apprehension  of  him  who  knows  how  to  distingubh  the 
substaDcey>lr9»^^the  form  of  religion,  />.,  of  the  theologian,  not  of  the  church, 
to  vhojjiD  he  speaks.  The  latter  can  conceive  no  faith  in  the  dogmatical 
troth  olTthe  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  example,  apart  from  a  conviction  of  its 
YAtoiiifl  reality :  and  if  it  come  to  discover  that  the  theologian  has  not  this 
conviction,  and  yet  preaches  on  the  resurrection,  he  must  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church  a  hypocrite,  and  thus  the  entire  relation  between  the  theologian- 
and  the  church  would  be  virtually  cancelled. 

In  this  case,  the  theologian,  though  in  himself  no  hypocrite,  would  appear 
«uch  to  the  church,  and  would  be  conscious  of  this  misconstruction.  If  not- 
withstanding this,  he  should  continue  to  instruct  the  church  under  the  form 
of  its  own  conceptions,  he  would  ultimately  appear  a  hypocrite  to  himself 
also,  and  would  be  driven  to  the  third,  desperate  course,  of  forsaking  the 
ministerial  ofiice.  It  avails  nothing  to  say,  he  has  only  to  descend  from  the 
pulpit,  and  mount  the  professor's  chair,  where  he  will  not  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  withholding  his  scientific  opinions  from  such  as  are  destined  to  science ; 
for  if  he,  whom  the  course  of  his  own  intellectual  culture  has  obliged  to 
renounce  the  ministerial  office,  should  by  his  instructions  lead  many  to  the 
same  point,  and  thus  render  them  also  incapable  of  that  office,  the  original 
evil  would  only  be  multiplied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  held  good 
for  the  church,  that  all  those  who  pursue  criticism  and  speculation  to  the 
results  above  presented,  should  depart  from  their  position  as  teachers.  Fof 
no  clergyman  would  any  longer  meddle  with  such  inquiries,  if  he  thus  ran  the 
risk  of  being  led  to  results  which  would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  minis- 
tjerial  office  ;  criticism  and  philosophy  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  whO' 
^re  not  professed  theologians,  and  to  the  theologian  nothing  would  remain 
l^ut  the  faith,  which  then  could  not  possibly  long  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Critical  and  speculative  laity.  But  where  truth  is  concerned,  tlie  possible 
consequences  have  no  weight ;  hence  the  above  remark  ought  not  to  be  made. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  maintained  in  relation  to  the  real  question  :  he 
whom  his  theological  studies  have  led  to  an  intellectual  position,  respecting 
which  he  must  believe,  that  he  has  attained  the  truth,  that  he  has  penetrated 
into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  theology,  cannot  feel  either  inclined  or  bound 
just  at  this  point  in  his  career  to  abandon  theology  :  on  the  contrary,  such  a* 
step  would  be  unnatural,  nay,  impossible. 

He  will  therefore  seek  another  expedient ;  and  as  such  there  presents  itself 
a  fourth,  which  is  not,  like  the  two  first,  one-sided,  nor  like  the  third,  merely 
negative,  but  which  offers  a  positive  mode  of  reconciling  the  two  extremes—; 
the  consciousness  of  the  theologian,  a  \d  that  of  the  church.  In  his  dis 
courses  to  the  church,  he  will  indee^'  idhere  to  the  forms  of  the  popular 
conception,  but  on  every  opportunity  I  11  exhibit  their  spiritual  significance, 
which  to  him  constitutes  their  sole  *  and  thus  prepare — though  such  a 

result  is  only  to  be  thought  of  as  nding  progress — the  resolution  of 

those  forms  into  their  original  idea  consciousness  of  the  chiu-ch  also. 

Thus,  to  abide  by  the  example  a^  sen,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  he 

will  indeed  set  out  from  the  sf  f  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but 

he  will  dwell  chiefly  on  the  be*  rising  again  with  Christ,  which 

the  Apostle  himself  has  r  ^  .ted.     This   very  course  ever>'^ 

preacher,  even  the  most  r  *s,  as  often  as  he  draws  a  moral 

from  the  evangelical  tex  :  for  this  is  nothing  else  than 

^he  transition  from  the  e.  he  inward  and  spiritual     It  is 

true,  we  must  not  overloo  the  orthodox  preacher  builds^ 
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his  moral  on  the  text  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  remains  as  an  Jiistonc 
foundation  ;  whereas,  with  the  speculative  preacher,  the  transit'ion^/rom  th| 
bibhcal  history  or  the  church  doctrine,  to  the  truth  which  he  thence  icrivaj 
has  the  negative  effect  of  annihilating  the  former.     Viewed  more  ^osdj 
however,  the  transition  of  the  orthodox  preacher  from  the  evangelical 
the  moral  application,  is  not  free  from  this  negative  tendency ;  in  proceeomj 
from  the  history  to  the  doctrine  he  implies  at  least  thus  much  :  the  history  i 
not  enough,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  it  must  be  transmuted  from  a  past  facj 
into  a  present  one,  from  an  event  external  to  you,  it  must  become  your  owi 
intimate  experience  :  so  that  with  this  transition,  the  case  is  the  same  as  wiill 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  in  which  the  cosmical  existence,  which  if 
the  point  of  departure,  apparently  remains  as  a  foundation,  but  is  in  facj 
negatived  as  a  true  existence,  and  merged  in  the  absolute.     Nevertheless 
there  remains  a  marked  distinction  between  these  two  propositions  :  since] 
and  in  so  far  as,  this  has  happens,  so  and  so  is  your  duty  and  your  consola 
tion — and  :  this  is  indeed  related  as  having  happened  once,  but  the  truth  ii 
that  it  always  so  happened,  and  both  in  and  by  you  ought  to  happen.     Al 
least,  the  community  will  not  receive  both  as  identical ;  and  thus,  here  again] 
in  every  excess  or  diminution  which  the  more  or  less  spontaneous  relation 
the  teacher  to  critical  theology,  together  with  the  variety  in  the  degrees 
culture  of  the  community,  introduces, — the  danger  is  incurred  that  the  com! 
mupity  may  discover  this  difference,  and  the  preacher  appear  to  it,  and  con| 
sequently  to  himself,  a  hypocrite. 

In  this  difficulty,  the  theologian  may  find  himself  driven  either  directly  U 
state  liis  opinions,  and  attempt  to  elevate  the  people  to  his  ideas  ;  or,  sine* 
this  attempt  must  necessarily  fail,  carefully  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conceptioil 
oftlie  community  ;  or,  lastly,  since,  even  on  this  plan,  he  may  easily  betra; 
himself,  in  the  end  to  leave  the  ministerial  profession. 

I 

We  have  thus  admitted  tijie  difficulty  with  which  the  critical  and  speculaiiv 
views  are  burthened,  with  feference  to  the  relation  of  the  clerg>'nian  to  th 
church  ;  we  have  exhibited  ithe  collision  into  which  the  theologian  falls,  whe. 
it  is  asked,  what  course  renSains  for  him  in  so  far  as  he  has  adopted  sucl 
views  ?  and  we  have  shown  tn\at  our  age  has  not  arrived  at  a  certain  dccisioi 
on  this  subject.  But  this  collision  is  not  the  effect  of  the  curiosity  of  an  in| 
dividual ;  it  is  necessarily  introoltfced  by  the  progress  of  time  and  the  develojK 
ment  of  Christian  theology ;  it  suWrises  and  masters  the  individual,  withou| 
his  being  able  to  guard  himself  froV  it.  Or  rather  he  can  do  this  with  slight 
labour,  if  he  abstain  from  study  apd  thought,  or,  if  not  from  these,  fron- 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing.  Of  ir^^h  there  are  already  enough  in  our  day 
and  there  was  no  need  to  make  corje  cU^^  additions  to  their  number  through 
the  calumniation  of  those  who  ha/^ich  ^pressed  themselves  in  the  spirit  o- 
advanced  science.  But  there  ar  not  be  ^  ^^^^'  ^^^^'  notwithstanding  sucll 
attacks,  freely  declare  what  can  no^rein  co*^^  concealed-  -and  time  will  sho« 
whether  by  the  one  party  or  the  c.  the  disti  ^'^^"^^h*  Mankind,  and  Truth  art 
best  served.  Hence  it  is  a. 

theologian  who 
lough  he  may  not 
he  may,  nevertheles. 
piritual  life,  which  the  i  j 
vever,  this  identity  of  t^ 
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